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Philadelphia. 

"  The  aim  to  make  this  valuable  treatise  practical  by  giving  special 
attention  to  ^questions  of  treatment  has  been  admirably  carried  out.  Many 
a  reader  will  consult  the  work  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  his  wants 
have  been  understood,  and  that  they  have  been  intelligently  met.  He  will 
not  look  in  vain  for  details,  without  proper  attention  to  which  he  well  knows 
that  the  highest  success  is  impossible." 

MEDICAL  RECORD,  New  York. 

•*  From  such  a  standpoint  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  writer's  attitude 
is  a  conservative  one.  He  is,  however,  free  from  hesitancy,  and  shows  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  rapid  strides  of  surgical  art  in  the  last  decade.  No 
less  than  two  hundred  of  the  illustrations  were  drawn  expressly  for  this 
work.  It  has  all  the  conciseness  of  Druitt's  well-known  work,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  somewhat  more  extensive  description  of  certain  conditions 
occurring  in  practical  work.  The  book  is  creditable  alike  to  author,  assist- 
ants, and  publishers." 

THE  PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

"The  spirit  of  the  work  is  eminently  clinical  and  practical,  and  the 
author,  in  avoiding  controversial  matters,  has  endeavored  to  direct  special 
attention  to  treatment.  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  and  appears  well 
up  to  date  in  recording  the  achievements  of  modern  surgery.  This  is  well 
shown  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  intestinal  surgery." 

From  THE  LANCET  CLINIC,  Cincinnati. 

"We  have  carefully  examined  this  work,  and  can  truthfully  say  that  it 
is  the  best  of  the  condensed  works  on  surgery  in  the  English  language.  It 
is  based  upon  modern  ideas,  it  teaches  modern  surgery,  and  gives  a  very 
intelligent  description  of  the  subjects  treated.  The  title  of  the  book  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  treatment  has  been  made  of  primary 
importance,  and  the  book  fully  justifies  the  announcement.  ♦     *     *    ♦ 

"  In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  strict  justice  compels  us  to  say  that  we 
know  of  no  work  on  surgery  that  can  be  as  highly  recommended  to  students 
as  the  volume  before  us.  For  practitioners  (surgical)  the  book  forms  a 
valuable  condensation  of  modern  surgical  thought,  and  should  be  in  their 
possession  as  a  book  to  be  consulted  frequently." 
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AUTHOR'S   PREFACE  TO   FIRST  EDITION. 


Modern  Surgery  has  advanced  with  such  rapid  strides,  and  in  so  many  differ- 
ent  directions,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  within  the  space  of  a  single  volume, 
to  give  more  than  an  epitome  of  its  main  principles.  I  have  heretofore  touched 
but  lightly  upon  controversial  matters,  and  have  endeavored  to  make  this  book  a 
practical  one,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  greater  service  to  students  and  gen- 
eral practitioners.  With  this  object,  I  have  given  special  attention  to  the  question 
of  Treatment ;  and  I  have  included  under  the  head  of  each  organ  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  malformations  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  the  various  operations  that 
may  be  performed  upon  it,  instead  of  relegating  them  to  chapters  by  themselves. 
The  General  Pathology  of  Surgical  Diseases  is  dealt  with  in  Part  I ;  that  of  Inju- 
ries in  Part  II.  In  Part  III  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Special  Structures  and 
Organs  are  considered  more  fully.  Throughout,  I  have  endeavored  to  enforce 
the  idea  that  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  Surgery  at  the  present  day  is  to  assist 
the  tissues  in  every  ()ossible  way  in  their  struggle  against  disease. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  publishers,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  use  of 
many  illustrations  from  Bryant's  *'  Practice  of  Surgery,"  Fergusson's  ''  Surgery," 
and  Astley  Cooper's  work  on  "  Fractures  and  Dislocations."  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Clinical  Society  and  to  Mr.  Morrant  Baker  for  Figs.  245,  246,  247,  illus- 
trating Charcot's  disease ;  to  Mr.  Bowlbv  for  Figs.  50  and  54  ;  to  Mr.  (tReig 
Smith  for  several  illustrations  of  the  various  methods  of  suturing  the  intestine; 


vi  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 

of  the  illustrations,  nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  were  (with  four  exceptions) 
drawn  from  original  specimens  by  my  brother.  Dr.  J.  A.  Mansell  Moullin  (to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  article  on  Diseases  of  the  Female  Generative  Organs) 
or  myself. 

I  have  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  junior,  for  his  chap- 
ters on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Eye ;  to  Mr.  T.  Mark  Hovell,  for  that  on 
Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Larynx ;  and  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Eve  for  that  on  Tumors. 

C.  W.  MANSELL  MOULLIN. 


EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


MouUin's  Text-book  on  Surgery  was  introduced  into  this  country  two  years 
ago,  and  its  favorable  reception  by  the  Profession  soon  caused  the  exhaustion  of 
the  edition. 

Its  wide  scope,  its  clear  expression,  and  its  excellent  illustrations  made  it  a 
favorite ;  and  these  characteristics  have  been  preserved  in  the  American  edition 
now  offered.  The  work  has  undergone  thorough  revision  wherever  necessary,  and 
many  new  illustrations  from  the  most  recent  Foreign  and  Domestic  Monographs 
have  been  added,  and  such  changes  in  the  text  have  been  made  as  recent  changes 
in  Theory  and  Practice  required.  Some  rearrangement  has  been  made  of  the 
text,  and  a  brief  chapter  on  the  outlines  of  Military  Surgery  has  been  added. 
To  make  room  for  the  new  matter  and  new  illustrations,  without  materially  in- 
creasing the  bulk  of  the  book,  certain  portions  of  the  former  chapters  on  diseases 
of  the  skin,  diseases  of  the  eye,  diseases  of  the  ear  and  larynx  as  were  not  strictly 
Surgical,  have  been  omitted.  Among  other  additions,  the  chapter  on  amputations 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  new  illustrations,  and  Surgical 
Bacteriology  has  been  newly  illustrated  by  colored  engravings  from  recent 
monographs. 

The  additions  made  by  the  Editor  are  enclosed  in  brackets. 

The  Eklitor  feels  sure  that  this  excellent  work  of  Moullin  in  its  American 
dress  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  popularity  in  this  country  which  the  first  edition 
so  well  merited  and  received. 

Thanks  are  due  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Wertenbaker,  M.  H.  S.,  and  Dr.  D. 
Bevan,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  for  a  number  of  carefully  made 
drawings  that  increase  the  value  of  the  book ;  and  to  Drs.  W.  A.  Wells  and  W. 
M.  Barton  for  assistance  in  preparing  the  index. 
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PART  I. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  SURGICAL  DISEASES, 


CHAPTER  I. 

INJUR  Y  AND  REPAIR,'--INFLAMMA  TION 

INJURY  AND  REPAIR. 

The  immediate  effect  of  an  injury  is  to  kill  some  of  the  structures  upon 
which  the  bnmt  of  the  violence  falls  and  impair  the  vitality  of  others,  the  extent 
and  severity  of  the  damage  sustained  depending  partly  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
agent,  partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  tissues.  As  soon  as  the  irritant  ceases  to 
act  repair  l)egins,  provided  the  violence  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  destroy  life 
altogether ;  if  it  continues,  or  if,  before  its  effects  have  died  away,  a  second  is 
inflicted,  impairing  vitality  further  still,  what  is  known  as  inflammation  follows. 
Two  things,  therefore,  have  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  effect  produced — 
the  severity  and  i)ersistence  of  the  irritant,  and  the  condition  of  nutrition  of  the 
tissues. 

Of  the  Various  Causes  of  Injury. 

Irritants  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  organized  or  living,  and  the 
unorganized,  which  may  be  mechanical,  physical,  or  chemical.  The  distinction 
is  not  a  logical  one,  as  the  former  act  either  mechanically,  by  blocking  the  blood- 
vessels, or  chemically,  by  means  of  certain  poisons  they  produce ;  but  it  is  con- 
venient for  this  reason,  that  the  one  is  endowed  with  an  independent  existence, 
and  the  other  is  not. 

I.  Organized  Irritants, 

Certain  animal  parasites  (such  as  the  chigoe)  are  occasionally  met  with  living 
in  the  tissues,  but  they  are  so  rare  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  consequence  ; 
the  more  important  ones  are  microscopic,  unicellular  organisms  belonging  to  the 
class  Schizomycetes,  multiplying  by  transverse  division,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
rod-like  forms,  by  spores  as  well. 

a.  Of  these  some  can  only  live  in  dead  material.  They  are  constantly  present 
in  the  bronchi  and  the  alimentary  canal,  they  enter  freely  with  the  food  and  the 
air;  but  even  if  they  are  injected  into  the  blood  they  are  either  killed  [by  phago- 
cytic action  of  the  leucocytes]  or  eliminated  with  the  urine ;  they  are  non-i)atho- 
genic,  they  do  not  of  themselves  give  rise  to  any  disease.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  These  cannot  exist  in  the  tissues  so  long  as  they 
are  alive ;  but  where  they  gain  entrance  to  a  collection  of  pus  or  of  wound-dis- 
charges exposed  to  the  air  they  thrive  most  vigorously  and  form  a  chemical  poison 
whidh  is  the  cause  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  wound  fever.  [Rosen bach  has  cul- 
tivated a  saprophytic  spore-bearing  bacillus,  and  Hauser  has  found  several  varie- 
ties of  the/r^/^j.] 

b.  Others  can  exist  in  the  tissues  or  in  the  blood,  but  are  unable  to  affect 
»njil^  "   "  their  power  of  resistance  has  been  lowered  by  other  local 
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or  constitutional  causes.  Such  are  the  'organisms  which  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  pus  (staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  albus,  or  citreus,  streptococcus  pyogenes, 
and  several  more)  ;  they  do  not  cause  specific  diseases,  but  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  enter,  and  their  surroundings,  they  are  followed  by 
suppuration,  gangrene,  pyaemia,  noma,  phagedaena,  and  other  acute  inflammatory 
disorders. 

c,  A  third  class  again  is  specific,  being  followed  invariably  by  the  same  defi- 
nite disorder.  Some  of  these  are  attended  by  local  inflammation  (tubercle, 
syphilis,  erysipelas,  glanders,  anthrax,  etc.)  ;  others,  such  as  tetanus  and  hydro- 
phobia, give  rise  to  constitutional  symptoms  only. 

2.  Unorganized  Irritants. 

Mechanical,  such  as  cuts,  bruises,  friction,  or  tension.  A  simple  incised 
wound  heals  at  once,  without  inflammation.  Certain  tissue-elements  are  killed  ;  a 
very  slight  amount  of  blood  is  extravasated  between  the  cut  edges,  but  if  there  is 
no  further  hurt  or  injury  the  natural  process  of  repair  begins  at  once.  If  the  blood 
decomposes,  if  the  wound  is  repeatedly  rubbed,  or  if  a  suture  is  put  in  so  tightly 
as  to  cause  tension,  a  fresh  injury  is  inflicted,  the  vitality  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  is  lowered,  and  inflammation  sets  in  and  continues  until  the  irritant  is 
removed. 

Physical. — Heat  acts  in  the  same  way.  A  cautery  plunged  into  a  naevus 
leaves  a  hole  with  blackened,  charred  edges ;  but  if  no  fresh  irritant  is  allowed  to 
appear  the  wound  is  repaired  without  inflammation.  A  burn  covered  up  thor- 
oughly from  the  air  and  protected  from  decomposition  heals  without  further 
trouble,  unless  pyogenic  or  other  organisms  gain  access  to  it  in  some  way.  In- 
tense local  cold  produces  the  same  effect.  How  a  general  chill  acts  when  it  caases 
internal  inflammation  (pneumonia,  for  example)  is  not  certain. 

Chemical. — The  same  may  be  said  of  these.  Nitric  acid  applied  to  the  skin 
forms  a  scab  under  which  repair  is  com])leted  without  further  destruction  or  loss 
of  tissue.  If,  however,  a  continuous  stream  of  poisonous  compounds  is  poured 
into  the  blood,  or  allowed  to  act  upon  the  tissues,  the  most  intense  fever  and  the 
most  widespread  destruction  may  follow. 

It  is  still  open  to  question  whether  the  nervous  system  can  of  itself  excite 
inflammation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  body  separated  from  the  cen- 
tral organs  is  especially  liable  to  become  inflamed  if  it  is  injured  in  any  way ;  but 
this  is  not  the  point.  It  seems  probable  that  certain  disorders — herpes  zoster, 
acute  l)edsores,  and  some  forms  of  arthritis — are  the  direct  result  of  affections  of 
distant  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  therefore,  nerve-irritation  must 
be  regarded  as  a  direct  exciting  cause  ;  but  in  what  way  it  can  act  must  remain 
undefined  until  more  is  known  of  the  innucnce  of  the  nerves  upon  the  nutrition 
of  the  tissues  during  health. 


•    Of  the  Influence  of  the  (Condition  of  the  Tissues. 

The  effect  ])roduced  by  an  irritant  depends  not  only  upon  the  irritant  itself, 
but  upon  the  condition  of  the  tissues.  In  old  age,  where  the  arteries  are  athero- 
matous and  the  circulation  feeble,  or  after  prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  a  scratch 
or  bruise  so  trivial  that  under  other  circumstances  it  would  scarcely  have  attracted 
attention  may  lead  to  the  death  of  the  part  it  affects,  and  by  the  changes  that 
follow  prove  the  cause  of  extensive  gangrene. 

I.  The  circulation  may  be  defective.  There  may  be  a  deficient  supply  of 
blood,  or  the  part  may  be  engorged  and  congested,  r^erything  that 'tends  to 
prevent  a  fair  amount  of  blood  flowing  to  a  pan — arterial  atheroma,  cold,  strangu- 
lation, as  in  the  case  of  a  hernia  or  Ksmarch's  bandage,  if  too  long  applied — 
lowers  its  vitality  and  renders  it  less  able  to  rc^sist  injury.  In  the  same  way,  if 
there  is  any  difficulty  to  the  return  of  blood — if,  for  example,  the  veins  are  vari- 
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cose  and  the  tissues  congested  and  cedematous — the  most  feeble  irritant  may  cause 
a  very  extensive  degree  of  inflammation. 

II.  The  quality  of  the  blood  may  be  defective :  leucocythaemia.  Bright' s 
disease,  scun^y,  or  diabetes  may  be  present.  It  is  probable  that  gout,  intemper- 
ance, starvation,  and  possibly  rheumatism  also  act  in  this  way. 

III.  Interference  with  the  nerves  going  to  a  part  undoubtedly  predisposes  to 
inflammation,  but  whether  this  is  a  direct  result,  or  indirect,  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  work  is  done  and  that,  consequently,  the  nutrition  of  the  part  is  carried  on 
without  energy,  is  uncertain. 

Besides  these  causes  there  are  others,  many  of  them  hereditary,  concerning 
which  it  is  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  the  tissues  themselves  are  i)eculiarly 
susceptible,  sometimes  to  every  kind  of  irritant,  sometimes  only  to  certain  special 
forms,  such,  for  example,  as  tubercle. 

The  Effect  of  a  Single  Injury. 

The  immediate  effect  of  an  irritant  of  more  than  the  slightest  degree  of  inten- 
sity is  to  kill  some  of  the  tissue-elements  and  lower  the  vitality  of  the  others. 
Unless  the  blood-vessels  are  ruptured,  so  that  there  is  some  extravasation,  the 
fhange  that  actually  takes  place  is,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  our  power  of  obser- 
vation;  it  is  known  that  after  powerful  electric  shocks  the  corneal  corpuscles  and 
wandering  leucocytes  cease  their  movements  and  become  fixed  in  shape,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  result  is  produced  by  other  irritants  of  equal  degrees  of  intensity ; 
but  even  of  this  it  Ls  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  the  living  protoplasm  has 
undergone  a  process  of  coagulation.     The  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  comes  to  an  end ;  the  plasma  ceases  to  circulate  in  the  interstices  :  fibrin- 
ferment  is  set  free ;  coagulation  takes  place ;  and  the  injured  part  is  converted 
into  a  semi-solid  mass  of  dead  albuminous  material,  of  itself  perfectly  inert.      If 
the  irritant  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  full  effect  and  kill  the  tissues,  the 
changes  are  probably  the  same  in  direction,  but  not  carried  so  far. 

The  effect  upon  the  blood-vessels  is  of  exactly  the  same  charac  ter.  At  first, 
unless  the  irritant  is  a  very  powerful  one,  there  is  a  momentary  contraction  of  the 
arterioles  and  capillaries,  but  this  is  not  constant  and  is  probably  not  important. 
As  soon  as  its  influence  fairly  reaches  the  muscular  fibres  and  the  endothelial  cells 
that  form  the  walls,  the  tonic  contraction  relaxes,  the  vessels  dilate,  and  the  part 
becomes  loaded  with  blood.  For  the  first  few  moments  the  sj)eed  of  the  stream 
is  slightly  increased,  owing  to  the  capillaries  not  dilating  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
arterioles,  but  this  does  not  last  long.  Some  of  the  living  cells  are  killed  or 
badly  hurt ;  the  normal  relations  between  the  blood  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
no  longer  hold  good ;  the  colorless  corpuscles,  which  always  have  a  tendency  to 
lie  on  the  outside  of  the  current,  accumulate  in  greater  numbers  and  cling  more 
closely  to  the  damaged  structures ;  they  stick  for  a  time  at  one  spot,  and  when 
they  do  move  seem  a!s  if  they  were  being  dragged  away  ;  and  many  of  them  pass 
through  the  wall  and  collect  in  the  interstices  around.  Then  the  i)lasma  becomes 
more  viscid ;  the  stream  becomes  slower  and  slower:  the  red  corpuscles  in  the 
axis  oscillate  a  little,  and  finally  come  to  a  standstill.  In  other  words,  stasis  sets 
in.  The  circulation  sto])s ;  the  part  is  fiill  of  blood,  and  after  a  time  thromhosis 
occurs,  coagulation  taking  place  in  the  vessels  as  well  as  in  the  tissues. 

The  injury  has  lowered  the  vitality  of  the  cells  that  line  the  vessels  and  form 
their  wall,  and  now  they  act  toward  the  blood  like  any  other  dead  or  dying  struc- 
ture. The  changes  are  the  same  as  in  the  tissues  ;  the  blood  ct-ascs  to  circulate  in 
the  one,  and  the  plasma  in  the  other  ;  some  of  the  cells  arc  killed  ;  the  ferment  is 
set  free;  coagulation  takes  place;  and  fibrin  is  formed,  only,  owing  to  the  j)res- 
ence  of  red  blood -corpuscles  in  the  one,  the  apj)earance  is  much  more  striking  and 
more  easily  recognized  than  in  the  other. 

Such  an  effect  as  this  may  be  produced  by  any  simj)le  kind  of  injury,  mechan- 
ical, physical,  or  chemical.     A  bruise  kills  some  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and 
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causes  a  slight  extravasation  of  blood ;  a  clean,  incised  wound,  the  edges  of  which 
are  at  once  brought  together  again,  does  the  same.  The  actual  cautery,  plunged, 
for  example,  into  a  nsevus  chars  some  of  the  tissues  round,  and  for  the  time 
impairs  the  vitality  of  those  farther  off.  A  ligature  tied  tightly  round  the  stump 
of  an  ovarian  tumor  stops  the  circulation  through  it  mechanically  and  leads  to  the 
same  result ;  and,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  same  thing  occurs  in  one  form  of  senile 
gangrene  ;  the  tissues  are  slowly  starved  to  death,  and  the  part  gradually  becomes 
hard  and  mummified. 

The  subsequent  changes,  always  provided  no  other  irritant  is  allowed  to 
appear,  are  equally  simple. 

I.  The  tissues  that  are  killed  either  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  or  are  dried 
up,  according  to  their  position.  In  the  former  case  they  gradually  disappear, 
being  absorbed  by  the  living  structures  around ;  in  the  latter  the  deeper  part  may 
be  absorbed,  but  all  the  hardened  structures  are  thrown  off,  a  new  layer  of  epi- 
dermis being  slowly  developed  beneath  them,  so  that  the  surface  is  once  more 
restored. 

II.  Those  around  that  are  only  slightly  injured  recover  by  degrees  and  begin 
the  process  of  repair.  For  this,  however,  the  general  nutrition  must  be  fairly 
good ;  if  their  vitality  is  already  low,  not  only  is  the  extent  of  the  original  injury 
far  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  but  they  may  not  have  sufficient  power  to 
rally,  and  then  the  area  of  destruction  spreads. 

Repair. — Repair  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  natural  process  of  nutrition. 
All  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  are  everywhere  filled  with  plasma,  which  pours 
out  through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  drains  off  by  the  lymphatics.  Each 
living  cell  draws  from  the  general  stock  around  it  what  it  requires  for  itself,  and 
gives  up  that  for  which  it  has  no  further  need.  When  it  is  worn  out,  or  when, 
from  injury  or  any  other  cause,  it  is  brought  to  an  untimely  end,  it  is  removed 
and  replaced,  either  by  the  development  of  fresh  ones  from  the  survivors  near,  or 
by  the  agency  of  the  leucocytes  which  wander  freely  through  the  channels.  The 
rapidity  of  the  current  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Where 
the  activity  is  unusually  great,  and  the  amount  of  work  exceptional,  as  after  an 
injury,  the  plasma  pours  through  more  freely,  the  blood-vessels  dilate,  the  blood 
circulates  more  rapidly,  more  food  is  brought,  and  the  waste  is  removed  more 
quickly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  j3art  of  the  body  is  kept  at  rest  and  does  no 
work,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  plasma  remains  stagnant  and  the  tissues 
starve. 

If  the  injury  has  been  a  slight  one,  not  sufficient  to  kill  any  of  the  tissues, 
perfect  restoration  is  the  rule.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  separate  from  each  other 
and  fall  off  into  the  circulation,  almost,  if  not  (juite,  unchanged  ;  the  endothelial 
cells  recover  their  natural  tone;  the  vessels  regain  their  calibre;  the  plasma 
loses  its  viscid  character,  just  as  incipient  rigor  mortis  may  i:>ass  off,  and  the 
colorless  corpuscles  cease  to  collect  against  the  wall  or  pass  through  in  excessive 
numbers. 

If  it  has  been  more  severe,  so  that  some  of  the  tissue-elements  and  of  the  cells 
in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  killed  (with  or  without  extravasation),  and  the 
plasma  has  coagulated,  the  process  is  not  so  sinij^le  ;  a  certain  amount  of  new 
tissue  must  be  formed,  to  replace  that  which  is  lost.  The  injured  area  now  is 
transform'ed  from  a  living  part  of  the  body  into  a  mass  of  dead  and  dying  cells, 
held  together  by  a  network  of  fibrin.  The  circulation  has  ceased,  the  capillaries 
are  plugged,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  the  giving  way  of  their  walls,  the  interstices 
are  filled  with  blood.  Such  a  condition  as  this  occurs  after  every  bruise  and  on 
the  surface  of  every  wound,  even  if  the  edges  are  brought  together  at  once,  the 
lymph  forming  a  soft  but  tenacious  clot  which  helps  to  check  the  hemorrhage  and 
glue  the  parts  together  until  j)ermanent  repair  is  effected.  This  is  carried  out 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  leucocytes. 

•   Normally,  in  all  the  tissues  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  free  corpuscles 
wandering  in  the  plasmatic  canals,  removing  what  is  broken  down  and  perhaps 
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rq)lacing  it.  After  an  injury,  especially  one  of  this  severity,  these  increase 
immensely  in  number,  pouring  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  spreading 
into  all  the  spaces  round.  In  the  centre  of  the  injured  area,  where  stasis  has 
occurred,  this  is  only  possible  to  a  slight  extent ;  but  all  round,  where  the  tissues 
are  only  slightly  hurt,  and  farther  away,  where  they  are  not  hurt  at  all,  but  only 
stimulated  to  increased  exertion  by  the  presence  of  injured  structures  near,  these 
leucocytes  pour  out  in  myriads,  removing  and  replacing  what  is  dead,  and  advan- 
cing (forcing  their  way  in  reality)  farther  and  farther  toward  the  centre,  until  the 
whole  injured  area  is  transferred  into  a  mass  of  living  corpuscles. 

In  the  case  of  small  extravasations,  this  transformation  is  most  conspicuous. 
•  At  first  there  is  merely  a  dark-colored  clot  of  fibrin  entangling  the  red  corpuscles 
and  a  few  of  the  white  ones  in  its  meshes ;  the  serum  drains  away  and  is  carried 
off  by  the  lymphatics.  Then  the  red  corpuscles  undergo  disintegration ;  the 
coloring  matter  soaks  out  of  them  and  stains  all  the  tissues  near,  the  debris  and 
the  fibrin  remain  behind.  Soon  the  outside  of  the  clot  is  perforated  by  numbers 
of  living  leucocytes,  many  of  which  may  be  seen  to  contain  fragments  of  colored 
ones  in  their  interior.  Gradually  this  change  extends  farther  and  farther  toward 
the  centre,  until  by  degrees  the  whole  mass  is  consumed,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
the  leucocytes  which  have  replaced  it. 

These  changes  are  not  without  their  effect  upon  the  parts  around.  More 
work  has  to  be  done ;  a  greater  amount  of  blood  is  reiiuired,  and  consequently 
all  the  neighboring  vessels  dilate,  the  temperature  of  the  part  is  raised,  the  skin 
is  reddened  if  it  lies  near  the  surface,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tenderness  on 
pressure,  and  a  certain  degree  of  swelling,  caused  not  only  by  the  extravasation, 
but  by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood  and  the  circulating  plasma  that 
the  part  contains.  Further,  the  quantity  of  waste  and  dead  material  to  be 
absorbed  is  large^  than  usual,  and,  as  a  consecpience,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
body  is  slightly  raised,  for  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  ferment  set  free  when 
the  tissues  undergo  disintegration  acts  ui)on  all  the  heat-producing  centres.  All 
the  nutritive  changes,  in  short,  are  carried  on  with  more  than  the  usual  degree  of 
energy. 

The  next  step  is  the  formation  of  fresh  blood-vessels.  It  is  ])ossible  that 
when  the  injured  area  is  exceedingly  small,  the  leucocytes  may  derive  sufficient 
noun.shment  from  the  circulating  plasma ;  l)ut  if  it  is  of  more  than  the  most 
minute  dimensions,  and  new  vessels  are  not  formed,  the  young  cells  near  the 
centre  starve  and  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  In  all  cases  they  develop  from 
pre-existing  capillaries.  Conical  processes  spring  from  the  walls,  and  grow  out 
among  the  masses  of  leucocytes,  until  they  join  other  processes  or  other  ves.sels. 
.^t  first  they  are  solid,  but  even  while  they  are  growing  a  hollow  makes  its  ap{)ear- 
ance  at  the  ends,  and  gradually  spreads  farther  and  farther  until  there  is  a  minute 
central  canal  down  the  whole  length.  This  enlarges  sufficiently  to  admit  the  red 
corpuscles ;  then  nuclei  appear  in  the  wall  ;  and  a  perfect  capillary  is  formed, 
ready  itself  to  become  the  starting-point  for  others,  until  the  mass  of  growing 
leuco<:ytes  is  supplied  with  loo])s  of  vessels,  spreading  into  it  from  all  sides  and 
converging  toward  the  centre.  This  is  known  as  vascular  gra?iulation-tissu€ ,  from 
the  peculiar  appearance  it  presents  when  it  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  a  wound 
exposed  to  the  air;  by  it  all  the  broken-down  tissue  and  extravasated  blood  are 
removed,  and  from  it  is  develoj^jd  the  newly  formed  t'ssue  whic  h  is  to  replace 
the  old. 

Many  of  the  corpuscles  of  which  it  is  composed  closely  resemble  ])us-corpus- 
cles,  and  probably,  like  them,  are  dead.  They  are  round,  motionless,  slightly 
granular,  with  a  bifid  or  trifid  nucleus,  which  becomes  more  distinct  on  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid.  These  disapi>ear,  very  possibly  c  onsumcd  by  those 
around.  The  living  ones  are  larger,  with  clear  oval  vesicular  nuclei,  and,  from 
the  resemblance  they  bear  to  epithelial  cells,  are  sometimes  <  ailed  e|)ithclioi(i. 

Organization  always  begins  near  the  normal  tissue,  where  the  ctTcct  of  the 
irritant   is  scarcely  felt.      The  living  cells  enlarge,    l)e<onie  spiiKllc-shapcd   or 
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branched,  and  range  themselves  in  bundles  alongside  or  round  the  vessels  (^fibro- 
blasts) ;  then  their  borders  and  ends  become  fibrillated,  other  fibrils  make  their 
appearance  in  the  matrix  between  them,  many  of  the  nuclei  disappear,  others 
persist  as  small  oval  corpuscles,  and  a  little  mass  of  fibrous  cicatricial  tissue  is 
formed,  abundantly  supplied  with  vessels.  A  few  multinuclear  giant-cells  may 
generally  be  found,  formed  either  by  the  division  of  nuclei  without  proportionate 
partition  of  the  cell-body,  or  by  the  blending  and  coalescence  of  contiguous 
corpuscles.     When  the  process  is  very  chronic  and  the  vessels  few  in  number,  as 

in  the  ca.se  of  infection  with  tubercle,  the  tendency 
to  their  production  is  very  much  greater. 

The  process  of  organization  after  a  single  injury 
gradually  extends  through  the  whole  thickness,  begin- 
ning at  the  circumference  and  converging  toward  the 
centre,  until  the  whole  area  of  granulation-tissue  is 
transformed.  If  the  injury  was  an  open  wound,  mod- 
ifications naturally  take  place  for  the  production  of  a 
protecting  layer  of  epithelium,  but  this  will  be  dealt 
with  later.  The  newly  formed  tissue  at  first  is  highly 
vascular  ;  by  degrees,  however,  the  bundles  of  fibrils 
contract  more  and  more,  and  obliterate  the  vessels  to 
a  great  extent.  In  simple  injuries  the  amount  is 
always  small — the  minimum,  in  fact,  required  to  re- 
«  A  f<:u  ui   .      ,4f   move  and  replace  what  is  dead,  and   the  degree  of 

Fig.  1. — A  group  of  nbroblasts  in  djf-  *  .  '  o 

ferent  sujes  of  growth,   a,  embryo  coHtractiou    is   ncvcf   scrious.      When,  ou  the  othcr 
%rd!)^  "'"^*     ^    ^^^    ^^ '  '"^  hand,  the  tissues  have  been  extensively  destroyed  by 

suppuration,  the  (juantity  may  be  so  great,  and  the 
tendency  to  contract  so  inveterate,  as  to  cause  the  most  serious  deformity. 


Thk  Kkkkcf  of  Continued  IkkiTAiioN. 

A  transient  irritant,  not  sufificientlv  severe  to  kill  the  tissues,  after  its  first 
effect  has  subsided,  acts  as  a  stimulus  on  all  the  structures  round  ;  they  begin  at 
once  to  act  with  greater  energy,  and  strive  their  utmost  to  repair  the  damage  that 
has  l>een  done.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  irritant  is  a  i)ersistent  one — the 
tissues  throughout  keep  doing  their  l;est  to  repair  the  injury  inflicted  on  them  ; 
but  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  in  this  case  the  irritant,  instead  of  l)eing  a 
thing  of  the  past,  is  hard  at  work  the  whole  time,  sa])j)ing  the  vitality  of  all  the 
structures  near,  and  diminishing  their  power  of  resistance.  The  whole  time  the 
irritant  continues  there  is  a  contest  between  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tissues 
on  the  other.  These,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  the  exudation  that  ]X)urs  out 
through  the  walls  of  their  vessels,  keej)  striving  to  repair  the  damage  already  done, 
and  to  check  the  progress  of  the  injurious  agent,  whatever  it  may  be;  while  this, 
so  long  as  its  power  lasts,  is  engaged  in  destroying  the  exudation,  weakening  the 
tissues,  and  im})airing  their  vitality.  The  sum  of  the  changes  i)roduced  in  the 
conflict  is  known  as  inflammation  :  as  soon  as  the  irritant  ( eases  to  act  inflamma- 
tion ceases  and  repair  ])egins. 


SVMr>H.)M:>    OF    InFL.AMM.M  K^N. 

These  are  the  sauie  as  those  alreadv  described,  but  thev  are  verv  different  in 
degree.  Redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  are  present,  as  before,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  :  the  functional  power  of  the  |)art  is  lowered,  and  the  tem|>erature  of 
the  blood  is  raised  :  but  this  is  nt)  longer  within  |)hysiological  limits:  now  the 
changes  are  pathological,  kept  up  by  an  irritant  which  is  all  the  while  at  work, 
either  impairing  the  vitality  of  the  tissiie>,  and  ( ansing  intlanunation,  or  killing 
them. 

In  inflammation  of  a  sii|)erricial   part  all  these  signs  are  usually  |)resent  and 
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etnolly  well-marked,  and  the  diagnosis  is  clear  ;  in  other  cases,  however,  especially 
when  the  part  is  deeply  seated  and  the  irritant  of  low  intensity,  there  may  be  only 
one,  and  then  the  difficulty  is  very  great.  In  such,  a  diagnosis  can  often  be  made 
only  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  or  by  actual  exploration. 

Redness. — The  color  may  be  brilliant,  returning  instantaneously  if  driven 
my  by  pressure,  or  livid  and  almost  purple,  as  round  the  margin  of  old  sinuses. 
In  severe  cases  the  blood-vessels  give  way,  leaving  ecchymoses,  which  after  a  time 
(epecially  if  they  are  repeated)  turn  a  dull  red-brown.  A  pigment-stain  produced 
in  this  way  lasts  for  years,  particularly  when  it  is  u]X)n  the  legs.  If,  as  in  perios- 
titis of  the  femur,  the  inflamed  part  is  deeply  seated,  the  color  of  the  skin 
remains  unaltered,  or  b  even  whiter  than  natural,  from  being  stretched  by  the 
elfieion  beneath. 

Swelling  is  never  absent,  although  if  the  part  is  thickly  covered  in,  it  may 
not  be  detected.  At  first  it  is  due  simply  to  the 
distention  of  the  vessels ;  but  this  is  insignili- 
caui  in  comparison  with  the  exudation  that 
follows.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  forms  and 
the  degree  of  tirmness  it  presents  to  the  touch, 
depend  upon  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
tissues  and  the  character  of  the  exudation.  'I" 
more  open  the  tissue,  the  more  quickly  it  takes 
[)Iace  and  the  softer  it  feels.  Structures,  there- 
tore,  like  the  eyelids  or  scrotum,  easily  assume  enor- 
mous dimensions.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
exudation  is  bound  down  beneath  a  layer  of  dense 
and  close  fibrous  tissue,  such  as  the  periosteum  or 
the  deep  cervical  fascia,  it  may  be.  for  a  time  at 
Itast,  as  dense  and  resistant  as  bone,  although  if 
firm  pressure  is  used,  it  will  always  yield  a  littk. 

forminga  sharply  defined  pit  which  slowly  fills  up  «•-'—  '^p*  nn- 

again. 

The  character  of  the  exudation  varies  with  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the 
irritant.  It  may  be  sermts,  with  but  few  leucocytes  and  little  tendency  to  form 
fibrin — almost  the  same,  in  short,  as  that  which  is  jiresent  in  health  ;  this  is  chiefly 
met  with  when  the  cause  is  a  distant  one— round  the  extreme  margin  of  an  ali- 
scess,  for  example.  It  may  be  sero-fibrtnous  ox  fihrmous.  consisting  of  little  but  a  . 
meshwork  of  fibrin  formed  from  the  plasma  and  enclosing  the  leucocytes  in  its 
meshes.  Or  it  may  ^icstro-puruknt  ot  punikni,  when,  owing  to  the  peptic  action 
of  pyogenic  micro-organisms,  no  fibrin  at  all  is  formed,  but  only  a  mass  of  albu- 
minous liquid,  with  dead  and  dying  pus -corpuscles  floating  in  it.  Distinct  exam- 
ples of  all  of  these  are  seen  in  serous  and  synovial  cavities,  but  they  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  meshes  of  connective  tissue. 

When  the  irritant  is  very  intense,  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  jierish,  and  the 
exudation  becomes  hemorrhagic.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  slight  but  [k.t- 
sistent,  as  in  the  case  of  tiibercle  and  sypliilis,  nuuwes  of  gniniiltilion-tissue,  with 
giant  and  epithelioid  cells,  are  develo[>ed.  Sometimes,  after  lasting  a  considerable 
time,  this  i>ecomes  absorbed  ;  more  frequenily,  according  to  the  cause,  it  either 
becomes  organized,  undergoes  degeneration  and  caseation,  or  breaks  down  into 
pus.  From  this  peculiarity  these  diseases  arc  sometiiucs  known  as  infective 
gtanulomata,  granulation -tissue  l>eing  produced  in  masses  of  such  size  that  tbt-y 
resemble  tumors. 

Heat, — The  temperature  of  an  inflamed  jiart  is  nearly  always  raiscil  ;  the 
only  exceptions  are  the  very  chronic  cases  fand  in  these  it  is  lirolwhlc  that  a  ther- 
mopile would  detect  some  slight  variation  at  one  lime  or  another)  ;  and  some  of 
the  very  acute,  in  which,  owing  to  the  early  occurrence  of  stnsis.  ihc  current  of 
blood  flowing  to  the  part  is  greatly  reduced — in  short,  in  incijiient  gangrene,  it 
is  stated  to  be  due,  not  to  the  increased  local  production  of  heat.  Imt  i<i  the  in- 
creased supply  of  arterial  blood  raising  the  temperature  of  the  part  ;ihnost  to  thai 
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of  the  interior  of  the  body.  Of  course  this  may  be  far  above  the  norma).  Care 
must  be  taken,  when  estimating  the  temperature  of  any  [tart,  to  compare  it,  nol 
with  the  normal  temi)erature  of  the  body,  but  with  the  actual  temperature  of  the 
corresponding  jjart,  placed  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  of  clothing  anri 
exposure. 

Pain. — The  severity  depends  u|x»n  the  degree  of  tension.  In  acute  inflam 
■nation  of  tough,  librous  structures,  or  where,  as  when  bone  is  concerned,  there  i) 
great  resistance  to  exjansion,  it  is  exceedingly  severe,  and  is  made  infinitely  worst 
by  anything  that  increases  the  current  of  blood  in  the  part — allowing  it  to  han^ 
down,  for  example,  or  using  it  in  any  way.  Under  these  circumstances,  especial!) 
when  suppuration  is  imminent,  it  is  often  described  as  throbbing,  each  throl: 
corresix>nding  to  a  beat  of  the  heart,  and  to  a  fresh  amount  of  blood  driven  intc 
the  part. 

The  character  of  the  pain  depends  more  upon  the  tissue  concerned  ;  thus  bone: 
and  ligaments  ache  ;  the  skin  smarts  and  burns  ;  and  the  eyes  become  intolerant  o 
light.  In  very  severe  cases  the  pain  may  cease  altogether  toward  the  end,  owing 
to  the  failing  power  of  the  brain. 

Impairment  of  the  function  of  the  part  is  often  one  of  the  most  valuabh 
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signs  ;  an  inflameil  joint,  for  examjile,  is  held  riyid  by  the  muscles,  and  cannot  In 
movcil  to  its  full  extent  in  any  direction.  In  the  s;ime  way  alisorinion  and  secre 
tion  cannot  lie  carried  out  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  biiwel  is  inflamed,  anc 
peristalsis  is  slop]>eil  if  the  serous  atul  nuisciilar  coats  arc  attacked.  All  worl 
increases  the  amount  of  lilooil  in  the  [art,  causes  varying  degrees  of  tension  to  fal 
\i\wn  the  tis-sues,  ami  makes  the  pain  and  inflammaliiin  more  severe. 

Fever. — In  addili<m  to  these  local  signs,  inllannnaiion  is  always  attendee 
by  a  certain  degree  of  fever.  The  temperature  uf  the  lioily.  whiih  norniall; 
ranges  from  1)7.5°  ^'^  9**°  '"  ''^^  early  morning,  to  9«.5°  and  even  99°  of  ai 
evening,  is  rai.siil  ;  the  pulse  is  (]uick  and  h;ird  :  the  resiiiraiion  is  hurried  ;  thi 
tongue  and  mouth  arc  dry ;  the  appetite  is  lost,  ami  :ill  the  secretions  are  dimin 
ished.  The  skin  is  hot  anil  parched,  the  urine  is  scaiitv  and  high-colored,  and  thi 
Itowels  constipated.  Sleep  is  (iisltirbed  ;  headache  is  libv^us  ]>re>eiu  ;  delirium  i 
usual  {es|ieeiallv  at  night ;  when  the  temperatiirc  is  raised  more  than  three  or  fou 
degrees,  and  the  loss  of  ties h  und  strength  is  raj.id  ami  extreme, 

'Mie  cause  of  lhi>  fever  is  niaiuly  the  im  teased  iiruducfiou  -if  iieat ;  in  com 
jarison  the  diminished  loss  by  the  skin  from  the  al'semc  i.feva|ic>ralicm  isaltogethei 
insignificant,  and  this  increase  results  frmii  a  greater  degree  of  activity  il>  * 
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metabolism  of  the  parenchymatous  tissues  of  the  body,  the  muscles  and  glands  in 
particular.  So  much  is  clear  from  the  rapid  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength,  and 
from  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  urea  eliminated. 

The  way  in  which  this  increased  metabolism  is  brought  about  is  not  so  defi- 
nite.   In  all  probability  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  tissues  are  under  the 
control  of  the  nervous  system  ;  it  seems  likely  that  the  supreme  centre  is  in  the 
cortex  of  the  brain,  probably  in  the  parietal  region  ;  that  there  is  another  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vaso-motor  system,  others  still — 
subsidiary  ones — in  the  spinal  cord.     Possibly  also,  carrying  the  analogy  further, 
the  tissues  themselves  are  not  altogether  devoid  of  influence,  at  any  rate  when 
bolated  from  the  main  command.     In  fever  it  is  believed  that  normal  control 
over  the  metabolism  is  enfeebled,  and  that  the  tissue-changes  are  carried  on  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate,  with  increased  production  of  heat  as  a  natural  consequence. 
This  undue  activity  of  the  metabolism  is,  in  some  cases,  excited  by  peripheral 
stimuli ;  tension,  for  example  (even  such  an  apj^arently  trivial  matter  as  a  suture 
drawn  too  tightly),  is  undoubtedly  a  very  powerful  stimulus,  although  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  helps  as  well  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  fever-causing 
substances  from  the  tissues.     Mental  emotion  is  another,  and  possibly  this  explains 
some  of  the  mysterious  cases  of  local  hyperpyrexia.     By  far  the  most  powerful 
cause,  however,  is  the  absorption,  through  the  blood  or  through  the  lymphatic 
syston,  of  certain  products,  which  either  weaken  the  control  of  the  nerve-centres 
that  preside  over  metabolism,  or  stimulate  the  tissues  to  increa.sed  change.     In 
other  words,  pyrogenous  agents,  as  they  are  called,  act  either  directly  or  reflexly 
ufx)n  the  heat-regulating  centres  in  the  central  nervous  system,  impairing  their 
power  of  control ;  or  upon  the  tissues  themselves,  stimulating  them  to  in(:rea.sc»d 
activity. 

Of  substances  that  possess  this  power  there  is  no  lack.  Broken-down  blood- 
clot,  even  when  a  wound  is  subcutaneous,  is  one,  the  active  constituent  being,  so 
it  is  said,  the  fibrin-ferment.  The  products  of  putrefactive  fermentation  possess  it 
in  a  very  much  higher  degree,  causing  .septic  traumatic  fever  or  saprremia,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ptomaine  produced,  and  the  quantity  that  enters  the  cir- 
culation at  once.  Many  varieties  of  infective  germs  are  still  more  active,  multi- 
plying in  the  tissues  and  the  blood-stream,  and  forming  sul>stances  which  cause 
the  most  severe  constitutional  symptoms ;  and  in  all  likelihood  the  fever  that 
accompanies  simple  inflammation  (not  due  to  putrefaction  or  to  any  infective 
germ)  is  mainly  caused  in  the  same  way,  partly  by  tension,  hut  chiefly  by  absorp- 
tion through  the  lymph-stream  of  substances  j^roduced  in  the  tissues  under  the 
action  of  various  kinds  of  irritants. 

TRe  character  and  severity  of  the  fever  depend  upon  the  ( ause.  Age  is  of 
some  influence,  as  during  childhood,  when  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  is  most 
a<:tive,  sudden  and  severe  attacks  are  not  uncommon  after  very  slight  causes. 
Sex,  and  what  is  known  as  temperament,  may  also  have  a  certain  effect.  In  the 
chronic  forms  of  inflammation  it  is  very  slight ;  in  acute  ones  it  may  be  sthenic, 
asthenic,  or  irritative. 

In  the  sthenic  form  the  symptoms  are  acute,  the  temperature  high,  104°  or 
105**  F.,  and  the  pulse  full,  strong,  and  bounding.  The  onset  is  usually  .sudden, 
and  often  marked  by  a  shivering  fit  or  rigor,  or,  in  the  case  of  children,  by  an 
attack  of  vomiting  or  convulsions. 

The  asthenic  may  either  succeed  to  this,  or  may  commence  as  such,  (juictly 
and  insidiously.  Sometimes  it  is  attended  with  sloughing,  hut  in  many  c:ases  the 
local  signs  are  very  slightly  marked.  From  the  first,  what  are  known  as  typhoid 
symptoms  set  in ;  the  patient  lies  overcome  with  stupor,  or  in  a  condition  of  low 
muttering  delirium ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry;  the  face  dusky  and  pinched,  with 
sunken  eyes ;  there  is  sordes  on  the  lips  and  teeth  ;  and  the  tongue  is  dry  and 
brown,  or  red  and  cracked.  Diarrhoea  is  often  present,  the  motions  being  |)assccl 
unconsciously;  and  frequently  there  is  albuminuria.  The  pulse  is  small  and 
■"»ck,  and  the  respiration  hurried  and  shallow,  but  the  temperature  is  rarely  very 
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much  raised,  and  it  may  even  be  subnormal,  especially  toward  the  end.  Th 
variety  is  only  met  with  where  the  patient's  health  is  utterly  broken  down  froi 
intemperance  or  other  causes,  or  where  an  irritant  poison  is  absorbed  in  overpowei 
ing  quantity,  as  in  septic  peritonitis  following  operation. 

Irritative  fever  is  less  well-marked ;  one  chief  characteristic  is  the  earl 
occurrence  of  delirium,  and  the  prominence  of  the  nervous  symptoms. 

The  fever  is  said  to  be  continuous  when  the  daily  variations  do  not  exceed  2 
F.;  if  it  is  greater  than  this  it  is  called  remittent.  In  the  intermittent  form  thei 
are  periods  (which  may  or  may  not  be  regular,  and  which  vary  greatly  in  dun 
tion)  during  which  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  the  normal. 

Varieties  of  Inflammation. 

These  are  the  signs  common  to  all  forms  of  inflammation  ;  they  are  an  india 
tion  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  living  tissues  while  they  are  l>eing  irr 
tated  by  some  cause  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  them,  and  they  occur  in  a 
alike,  so  far  as  structural  conditions  allow.  In  ]>art  they  are  the  direct  effect  c 
the  injury  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  upon  which  it  is  acting ;  in  pai 
they  are  due  to  the  efforts  at  repair  made  by  the  living  (uninjured)  elemenl 
around ;  if  the  irritant  is  the  stronger,  destruction  progresses  more  or  les 
rapidly,  and  the  fever  is  high,  and  the  part  red,  swollen,  and  painful ;  as  il 
influence  begins  to  wane  and  the  tissues  gain  control,  this  diminishes,  and  whe 
its  action  ceases,  the  fever  and  the  other  signs  disappear  altogether ;  there  is  noth 
ing  then  to  hurt  the  tissues  further,  or  prevent  them  regaining  their  forme 
activity ;  ail  pathological  changes  come  to  an  end,  and  the  natural  process  c 
rei^air  removes  all  trace  of  morbidity  so  far  as  is  possible. 

The  extent  of  the  changes  in  inflammation  depends  upon  the  condition  c 
the  tissues  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intensity  of  the  cause  on  the  other.  Th 
character  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  irritant. 

A  very  trivial  injury,  for  example,  may  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  conse 
quences  if  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  is  enfeebled  from  disease  or  intemperance 
but  mechanical  irritants  can  only  cause  simple  inflammation  ;  suppuration  canno 
occur  without  pyogenic  organisms,  and  tubercle  cannot  appear  without  its  specifi 
bacillus.  The  tissues,  in  their  endeavor  to  limit  the  action  of  the  irritan! 
always  produce  the  same  exudation,  but  the  changes  this  undergoes  under  th 
influence  of  different  irritants,  and  under  difierent  conditions,  naturally  differ  an( 
give  rise  to  different  varieties  of  disease. 

A  so-called  croupous  or  dij)htheritic  exudation  is  occasionally  met  with  upo] 
the  surface  of  granulating  wounds.  It  forms  a  buff-colored  rind  which  inay  b 
peeled  off  easily,  leaving  a  raw  surface,  which  usually  heals  readily  if  brushes 
over  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  iodine.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  reproduced  agaii 
and  again,  and  it  may  extend,  to  a  serious  degree,  especially  on  burns.  Probabl; 
it  is  due  to  coagulation-necrosis,  caused  by  the  action  of  certain  germs,  involvin, 
the  exudation  and,  in  the  diphtheritic  form,  the  tissues  themselves  sometimes  to  ; 
considerable  dei)th.  True  diphtheria  very  rarely  attacks  wounds ;  when  it  doe 
it  is  usually  caused  by  direct  infection  fthough,  curiously  enough,  tracheotomy 
wounds  are  seldom  contaminated),  and  the  clinical  symptoms  and  sequela 
resemble  those  of  the  ordinary  form,  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  ii 
locality. 

[Summary. — Inflammation  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  tissues  by  livin 
organisms,  chemicals,  or  mechanical  violence  ;  its  symptoms  are  redness  an< 
swelling  with  heat  and  pain  (Celsus),  and  its  patholoL^ncal  anatomy  shows  th 
.stages  of  hyj)er;emia.  stasis,  and  diapedesis.] 
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Simple  Inflammation. 

The  causes  are  mechanical,  physical,  or  chemical  irritants,  sufficiently  severe 
to  injure  the  tissues  without  killing  them  outright ;  a  suture,  for  example,  drawn 
too  tightly,  a  burn  or  scald  exposed  to  the  air,  constant  friction,  or  long-continued 
irritation  by  dust  or  smoke.  The  symptoms  are  those  already  described :  red- 
ness, swelling,  heat,  and  pain,  with  impairment  of  function  and  fever,  varying 
according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  part  involved,  and  the  acuteness  of 
the  attack.  They  may  be  so  intense  as  to  endanger  life,  or  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Simple  inflammation  may  end  fatally,  or  undergo  resolution,  or  become  chronic. 
The  exudation  may  become  absorbed,  organized,  or  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 
Suppuration  is  a  complication  due  to  the  action  of  certain  micrococci. 

(j)  Death  may  be  caused  by  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  by  exhaustion,  or  by 
the  organ  that  is  attacked  being  essential  to  life,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glottis  or 
the  heart. 

{b)  Resolution, — If  the  nutrition  of  the  part  is  good,  this  l)egins  as  soon  as 
the  cause  is  removed.  The  pain  and  fever  cease ;  the  temperature  of  the  part, 
although  still  above  that  of  the  corresponding  one,  owing  to  the  amount  of  blood 
it  receives,  is  well  below  fever  heat ;  the  swelling  disappears,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
caused  by  the  increased  flow  of  blood  and  plasma  necessary  for  repair ;  and  the 
redness  loses  its  angry  tint,  although  the  blush  i)ersists  for  many  months  if  new 
vessels  have  been  formed.  The  amount  of  granulation-tissue  and  scar- formation 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  so  little  as  to  be  practically 
imperceptible,  as  after  a  bruise  or  a  simple  incised  wound,  or  it  may  be  of  any 
extent. 

(c)  Persistence. — If  the  cause  is  frecjuently  rei)eated,  or  if,  without  being 
too  severe,  it  continues  to  act,  the  inflammation  persists  and  is  very  liable  to 
become  chronic.  This  is  especially  likely  when  constitutional  predisposing 
causes,  such  as  gout  and  rheumatism,  are  present ;  the  attack  commences  with 
some  slight  irritant,  such  as  would  not  be  noticed  if  the  tissues  were  healthy,  and 
the  morbid  state  of  the  nutrition  is  sufficient  to  prevent  resolution  after  the 
original  irritant  has  ceased  to  act. 

General  Principles  of  Treatment. 

Inflammation  is  the  result  of  an  injury  sufficiently  severe  to  impair  the 
Wtality  of  the  tissues  without  killing  them  outright.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  is 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  pos.sible,  the  access  of  any  irritant  Tpreventive,  treatment), 
and  the  next  to  remove  any  source  of  injury  that  may  be  present,  to  strengthen 
and  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  and  to  place  them  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  resisting  and  overcoming  anything  that  affects  them 
injuriously. 

I.  Preventive. 

A  single  uncomplicated  injury  is  not  followed  by  inflammation  ;  the  process 
of  repair  begins  at  once,  and  if  there  is  no  other  irritant  and  the  damage  is  not 
too  extensive,  is  completed  without  the  surrounding  stru(  tures  suffering  in  the 
least.  Inflammation  is  the  result  of  continued  irritation — either  lo(  al,  such  as 
that  caused  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  by  tension,  friction,  want  of  rest, 
or  putrefaction  ;  or  constitutional,  resulting  from  some  morbid  (ondition  of  the 
blood  or  tis.sues,  as  in  gout.  The  preventive  treatment,  therefore,  ex(:ej)t  in  so 
liar  as  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  and  i)la(:e  them  in  a 
more  favorable  condition,  practically  resolves  itself  into  the  treatment  of  wounds 
and  other  injuries. 

2.  Curative. 

I.  Removal  of  the  Cause. — Foreign  bodies  must  be  removed  ;    tension 
iclieved  by  dividing  sutures,  making  incisions,  and  providing  the  freest  possible 
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drainage ;  and  friction  prevented  by  absolute  rest.  Pain  must  be  allayed,  and 
any  irritant  in  contact  with  the  surface,  whether  it  is  an  over-powerful  antiseptic 
or  the  products  of  putrefaction,  either  removed  or  rendered  innocuous.  Some- 
times, when  the  inflammation  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  local  irritant,  as 
in  phagedaena,  the  surface  must  be  destroyed,  and  occasionally  certain  drugs  are 
employed  which  may  possibly  act  directly  upon  the  cause — mercury,  for  example, 
in  syphilis,  and  colchicum  in  acute  gout. 

2.  Where  the  cause  cannot  be  removed,  the  symptoms  must  be  treated.  In 
other  words,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  regulate  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
blood  flowing  through  the  part,  so  that  the  nutrition  of  the  affected  tissue  may  be 
maintained  as  well  as  possible. 

The  means  at  disposal  are  local  and  constitutional. 

Local  Remedies. 

Rest. — The  more  the  p)art  is  used,  the  greater  the  amount  of  blood  flowing 
to  it  and  the  greater  the  tension.  To  be  of  any  use,  however,  the  rest  must  be 
complete. 

Position. — The  effect  of  allowing  an  inflamed  limb  to  hang  down  is  well 
known.  Raising  it  assists  the  venous  and  lymphatic  circulation,  and  at  the  same 
time  lessens  the  amount  of  blood  entering  it,  by  causing  a  vaso-motor  constriction 
of  the  arteries. 

Pressure. — Uniform,  gentle,  and  elastic  pressure,  such  as  that  produced  by 
investing  the  part  with  many  thicknesses  of  cotton-wool,  and  then  placing  a  band- 
age over  the  whole,  is  a  most  efficient  method  for  diminishing  pain  and  tension 
even  in  cases  of  phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  a  few  instances  pressure  has  been 
applied  to  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  with  the  same  object,  and  the  femoral  has 
been  ligatured  in  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint. 

Cold  is  a  most  powerful  agent  for  checking  the  amount  of  blood  flowing 
through  a  part.  It  may  l)e  applied  either  by  means  of  an  ice-bag,  or  by  Leiter's 
coils  of  leaden  tubing,  arranged  to  fit  closely  round.  In  other  cases,  lead  and 
spirit  lotion  is  allowed  to  drip  slowly  over  the  part  and  eva}X)rate,  the  surplus 
being  carried  off  by  means  of  proj)erly  arranged  rubber  sheets  beneath.  It  checks 
protoplasmic  movement,  lowers  the  vascular  tension  l)y  causing  paralytic  dilatation 
of  the  walls  of  the  smaller  vessels  (at  first  there  is  a  temporary  constriction),  and 
if  applied  continuously  and  with  sufficient  vigor,  can  stop  the  circulation  alto- 
gether. In  some  cases,  as  for  instance  with  tubercle-bacilli,  it  possesses  the  power 
of  retarding  development,  but.  at  the  same  time,  when  carried  far  enough  for 
this,  there  is  great  danger  of  its  depressing  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  too.  It  may 
always  be  used  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammation,  and  very  often  throughout  in 
the  sthenic  form,  esi)ecially  when  the  local  symptoms  are  well-marked  (as,  for 
example,  in  quinsy)  with. a  view  of  limiting  the  hypera^mia  and,  if  suppuration 
occurs,  reducing  the  size  of  the  abscess  ;  but  in  the  asthenic  form  it  should  always 
be  avoided.  An  icebag  laid  along  the  course  of  the  main  artery  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  sometimes  of  considerable  value. 

Warmth  acts  in  the  oi)|)osite  way  ;  it  stimulates  amceboid  movements, 
causes  the  walls  of  the  vessels  to  dilate,  and  gives  freer  jKtssage  to  the  blood. 
Applied  to  the  spot  itself  it  diminishes  the  tension  in  the  tissues,  and  in  the  early 
stages  may  i>rocure  resolution  :  hut  if  sui^puration  is  ininiinent  it  only  encourages 
it.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  when  it  is  wished  to  make  an  abscess  point.  When 
used  over  a  more  extensive  surface,  it  diverts  a  larger  portion  of  the  blood  that 
would  otherwise  flow  through  the  inflamed  area,  and.  by  relaxing  the  tissues,  facili- 
tates the  return  through  the  veins  and  lymphati(  s. 

Whether  heat  or  cold  should  be  applied  locally  may  be  left,  to  some  extent, 
to  the  patient's  feelings,  but  not  altogether.  The  former  is  usually  selected,  as  it 
diminishes  tension  and  ])ain  more  (|uickly  :  but  if  the  latter  is  continued  for  a 
little  time,  especially  when  the  inflanunation  is  acute  and  sthenic  ,  the  relief  is. 
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generally  speaking,  much  more  complete.  Whichever  is  chosen,  the  application 
must  be  continuous;  any  intermittence,  especially  in  the  case  of  cold,  makes 
matters  infinitely  worse. 

[Fhe  late  Professor  Allen  explained  that  either  heat  or  cold,  continuously 
applied,  is  a  sedative ;  intermittently  applied,  a  stimulant.'] 

Astringents  are  chiefly  used  over  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes.  Lead, 
ho^-ever,  if  applied  to  the  skin  for  any  length  of  time,  becomes  absorbed  (as 
shown  by  the  discoloration)  and  acts  directly  upon  the  capillaries  and  small 
vessels. 

Local  bleeding  in  acute  inflammation  is  of  the  greatest  service,  although  it 
is  very  difficult  to  explain  why.  It  cannot  be  the  amount  withdrawn,  for  this  is 
usually  altogether  insignificant.  Leeches  may  be  used  (not,  however,  over  any 
•loose tissue,  such  as  the  eyelid  or  scrotum;  in  orchitis  they  must  be  placed  on  the 
gro^i) ;  superficial  veins  may  be  punctured ;  or  small  incisions  made  here  and 
there  in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  taking  care  to  avoid  any  important  structure.  The 
last  method  is  especially  useful  in  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  when  there  is  any  danger  of  sloughing,  to  relieve  the  tension  on  the  skin. 
The  bleeding  may  be  encouraged  afterward,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a  warm 
bath. 

Wet-cupping  is  rarely  practiced  now ;  but  dry-cupping  may  be  employed 
iiith  benefit  in  inflammation  of  deep-seated  organs  such  as  the  kidneys.  The  air 
in  a  cupping-glass  is  rarefied  by  holding  it  like  a  bell  over  a  large  spirit-lamp,  or 
by  burning  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  inside,  and  then  the  mouth  is  (juickly  pressed 
against  the  skin,  taking  care  not  to  burn  the  i)atient.  As  the  air  condenses,  the 
tissues  rise  up  in  a  convex  dome,  partly  filling  the  cup,  the  cutaneous  vessels 
become  distended,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  rupture. 

Counter-irritants.— Rubefacients,  blisters,  Scott's  dressing,  and  the  actual 
cautery  are  chiefly  of  use  in  the  chronic  forms.  In  all  probability  they  act  re- 
flexly  upon  the  deeper  vessels,  as  the  mere  local  dilatation  and  exudation  can  have 
but  little  influence.  Belladonna  (the  extract  mixed  in  varying  proportions  with 
glycerine)  is  sometimes  applied  with  benefit  over  very  large  areas.  There  is  no 
fear  of  too  great  absorption  through  the  skin,  but  abraded  surfaces  must  be  avoided. 
It  causes  a  islight  temporary  constriction,  but  this  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  more 
permanent  dilatation,  lowering  the  ten.sion  and  relieving  the  pain. 

Constitutional  Afeasures. 

• 

Diet  is  of  great  importance.  The  waste  in  all  forms  of  inflammation  is  very 
rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  the  appetite  and  the  power  of  digestion  are  very  much 
impaired.  Solid  food  is  out  of  the  question  in  acute  cases.  Light  diet,  milk, 
beef-tea,  arrowroot,  and  other  farinaceous  foods,  jelly,  milk-puddings,  and  the  like, 
are  sufficient  in  cases  of  sthenic  inflammation  of  short  duration.  If,  however,  the 
attack  is  of  long  duration,  or  if,  as  in  erysipelas,  the  area  involved  is  extensive, 
the  strongest  meat-jelly,  eggs  beaten  up  with  milk,  brandy,  and  ^g^^  mixture,  pep- 
tonized foods,  and  similar  substances  that  are  easily  absorbed,  must  be  given  in 
small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals,  even  when  the  patient  is  young  and  was 
previously  healthy.  In  older  people,  and  those  whose  health  is  broken  clown, 
nourishment  is  still  more  imj^erative ;  and  it  is  then  that  stimulants  are  of  value, 
enabling  the  patient  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  taken  with  the  least  exertion. 
Great  care,  however,  is  required  not  to  overdo  it. 

Fluids  are  given  throughout  as  required.  Fragments  of  ice  may  be  sucked 
from  time  to  time,  to  allay  the  i)arched  condition  of  the  mouth,  hut  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  swallowed  in  this  way.  Barley 
water,  lemonade,  and  acid  fruit  drinks  are  often  very  grateful,  and,  in  moderation, 
do  no  harm. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases — in  tubercular  inflammation  of  joints,  for  instance — 
a  great  deal  may  be  done  toward  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  the  gen- 
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eral  nutrition,  by  means  of  good  food,  fresh  air,  tonics,  and  especially  cod-liver 
oil.  Sea-air  in  these  cases  is  often  of  wonderful  benefit,  enabling  the  tissues  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  irritant  until  a  less  susceptible  tirae  of  life  is  reached. 

Bleeding  is  rarely  practiced,  although  in  cases  of  acute  suppurative  arthritis, 
or  in  pneumonia,  when  the  other  lung  is  becoming  engorged,  it  is  sometimes  of 
great  use,  especially  in  young  adults,  the  fever  falling  at  once.  In  children  or 
patients  past  middle  life  its  ultimate  value  is  very  doubtful,  although  it  may  appear 
to  help  in  tiding  over  a  crisis. 

Purgatives. — In  inflammation  the  bowels  are  nearly  always  constipated, 
and  their  action  is  followed  by  great  relief.  If  the  mucous  membrane  of  any  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  involved,  this  is  different ;  but  in  incipient  peritonitis, 
with  effusion,  mild  purgation  has  been  strongly  advocated.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  is  taking  only  a  small  amount  of  food,  and  that* 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  little  residue,  so  that  the  constipation  may  be  appa- 
rent rather  than  real. 

Aconite  (one  minim  every  five  minutes  until  a  distinct  effect  is  produced 
upon  the  pulse)  and  antimony  (given  at  frequent  intervals  until  it  causes  nausea) 
are  sometimes  given  in  young  subjects  at  the  commencement  of  an  acute  attack 
(when  the  heart  is  sound)  with  a  view  of  producing  general  vascular  depression. 
The  latter  drug  is  also  used  in  smaller  doses  during  the  course  of  the  fever,  for 
the  sake  of  its  action  upon  the  skin,  and  is  frequently  given  for  this  purpose  in 
conjunction  with  Dover's  powder.  Opium  is  often  required  internally  as  well  as 
locally,  for  the  relief  of  pain  or  to  procure  sleep  ;  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  or 
strontium  and  sulphonal  are  chiefly  of  use  as  sedatives  or  hypnotics.  If  the  tem- 
perature is  very  high,  quinine,  antipyrin,  or  salicylic  acid  is  advisable,  and  the 
first  named  api>ears  to  possess  the  j^ower  of  checking  an  incipient  rigor.  In 
hyperpyrexia  cold-sponging,  an  ice-caj)  (Leiter's  coils,  arranged  so  as  to  fit  the 
head,  form  the  most  convenient  ai)pliance,  although  a  simple  ice-bag  made  of  thin 
rubber  may  be  used)  or  even  an  ice-i)ack  may  be  required  ;  but  meanwhile,  and 
for  some  time  afterward,  close  walch  must  be  kept  uj)on  the  pulse,  as  sometimes, 
in  these  cases,  the  cardiac  muscle  fails  rather  suddenly. 

In  some  cases  of  high  temperature  alcohol  has  been  given  with  considerable 
benefit.  The  condition  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  heart  is  in  general  the  best  guide 
to  its  administration.  It  is  not  required  in  sthenic  inflammation  of  short  dura- 
tion in  young  subjects  ;  but  in  asthenic  forms  attended  with  sloughing  and  great 
depression,  especially  in  old  peoj)le,  it  must  sometimes  be  given  very  freely  to  tide 
them  over  a  critical  period.  In  smaller  quantities  it  is  of  great  service  in  assisting 
digestion  and  enabling  the  patient  to  make  the  most  of  his  food  with  the  least 
expenditure,  particularly  during  convalescence.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  five- 
grain  (.30)  doses  is  especially  useful  when  the  tongue  is  dry  and  brown  and  the 
pulse  is  beginning  to  fail  in  strength  and  volume.  Mther  may  be  given  at  the 
same  time.  Mercury  is  used,  and  with  benefit  under  many  different  conditions  ; 
as  a  purgative  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  ;  as  an  alterative,  particularly 
in  children,  in  the  form  of  hyd.  c.  cret.,  or  pulv.  ])il.  hydrarg.  ;  in  all  stages  of 
syf)hilis,  more  especially  the  early  ones  ;  and  locally,  sometimes,  as  a  counter- 
irritant.  Colchicum,  alkalies,  iodide  of  potash,  salicylate  of  soda,  and  other 
drugs  are  of  l)enefit  in  sj)ecial  cases  ;  and  tonics,  espe(  ially  iron,  quinine,  and 
cod-liver  oil,  are  usually  required  during  the  j)eriod  of  convalescence. 

Chronic  Inflammation. 

Acute  inflammation  may  become  chronic  merely  from  frequent  repetition, 
even  when  the  tissues  are  healthy  and  without  predisposition  of  any  kind.  Each 
time,  for  exami)le,  a  loose  cartilage  is  caught  between  the  bones  of  the  knee-joint, 
it  gives  rise  to  an  attack  of  synovitis  ;  before  the  first  one  the  tissues  may  have 
been  perfectly  healthy,  and  if  it  is  the  only  one  they  may  recover  completely :  j' 
however,  the  injury  is  constantly  being  repeated,  so  that  there  is  no  tir* 
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perfect  repair,  organic  changes  are  left,  nutrition  is  permanently  impaired,  and 
the  synovitis  becomes  chronic. 

Constant  friction  acts  in  the  same  way ;  the  conjunctiva,  for  instance,  be- 
comes roughened  and  granular ;  the  neck  of  a  hernia  hard  and  dense  as  cartilage ; 
and  even  the  skin  may  be  entirely  altered  in  texture.  In  the  same  way  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  instead  of  remaining  soft  and  flexible,  becomes 
covered  with  irregular  elevations,  and  seamed  with  superficial  cicatrices  as  a  result 
of  persistent  chemical  irritation  of  slight  intensity. 

Chronic  tension  leads  to  a  similar  result.  A  leg  in  which  the  veins  or  lym- 
phatics are  obstructed  slowly  increases  in  size,  and  becomes  affected  by  what  is 
known  as  solid  oedema,  from  the  resistance  it  offers  when  pressed  by  the  finger. 
The  exudation  becomes  organized ;  the  amount  of  lowly  developed  fibrous  tissue 
increases ;  the  muscles  waste ;  the  skin  is  thickened,  bound  down,  and  hard,  and 
at  length  a  condition  practically  equivalent  to  elephantiasis  is  produced. 

Predisposing  causes  are  of  especial  importance  in  connection  with  chronic 
inflammation.  If  they  are  strongly  marked,  an  acute  attack  is  almost  sure  to 
become  chronic,  whether  the  exciting  cause  is  repeated  or  not.  A  single  abrasion, 
for  example,  is  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  leg  which  is  congested  from  long-stand- 
ing venous  obstruction.  The  skin  is  badly  nourished ;  in  certain  places — just 
above  the  ankle,  for  example — it  is  scarcely  able  to  hold  its  own  ;  if  the  cuticle  is 
nibbed  off",  or  a  tiny  vein  gives  way,  or,  in  short,  if  there  is  the  least  injury,  such 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  would  not  attract  attention,  inflammation  sets  in, 
the  already  weakened  cells  and  fibres  perish,  and  then,  liecause  of  the  presence  of 
these  dead  structures,  or  the  friction  of  the  clothes,  or  the  tension  due  to  the  very 
slight  addition  of  blood  to  the  part,  it  becomes  chronic.  The  least  cause  is  suffi- 
cient to  depress  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  around  and  to  prevent  resolution. 

In  gout  and  rheumatism,  which  are  among  the  most  common  causes  of 
chronic  inflammation,  the  conditions  are  much  the  same.  In  each  the  nutrition 
of  the  tissues  is  so  gravely  involved  that  a  very  trivial  cause  gives  rise  to  an  acute 
attack,  and  sometimes  the  predisposition  is  so  strong  that  an  exciting  cause  is 
scarcely  needed.  At  first  the  attacks  subside  and  recovery  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  complete.  After  a  time,  however,  the  reparative  i)ower  of  the  tissues 
becomes  more  and  more  impaired,  the  natural  condition  is  never  regained,  and 
the  inflammation  becomes  chronic.  The  predisposing  causes  have  grown  so 
strong  that  they  are  not  only  able  to  originate  an  attack  with  the  very  slightest 
assistance,  but  to  maintain  it,  too. 

Symptoms. 

The  general  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  acute  inflammation,  but  much  less 
severe.  Increased  heat  is  often  scarcely  to  be  detected ;  the  redness  is  always 
slight,  although  brown  discoloration  from  long-standing  hypera^mia  is  often  pres- 
ent, esi)ecially  upon  the  legs,  where  gravity  favors  stasis  ;  and  the  ]jain  more 
frequently  takes  the  form  of  a  continuous  wearying  aching,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  more  severe  spasm ;  but  even  when  sui)puration  occurs,  it  never  assumes  a 
tense,  throbbing  character.  In  the  same  way  the  fever  is  slight,  and  the  loss  of 
function  much  less  noticeable,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  other  structures  comi)en- 
sate  for  it,  and  the  patient  has  had  time  to  become  at:customed  to  it. 

With  swelling,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Exudation  is  always  present, 
but  only  a  small  proportion  of  it  is  fluid  ;  nearly  the  whole  is  conij)Osed  of  organ- 
ized elements,  many  of  them  escaped  leucocytes,  but  many  more  developed  from 
the  living  cells  in  the  tissues  round.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  acute  inflam- 
mation, whether  or  no  the  tissue-elements  take  any  share  then  in  the  production 
of  the  exudation,  in  the  chronic  form  there  is  no  doubt  they  do,  and  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Sometimes  the  part  is  greatly  increased  in  size ;  but  not 
imfircqaentlyy  owing  to  retrogressive  changes,  its  bulk  is  actually  diminished  ; 
eitfaer  the  exudation^  after  replacing  the  natural  structures,  itself  undergoes 
^^genemtioa  and  dlMppearSi  or  it  becomes  organized  into  a  lowly  developed  form 
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of  cicatricial  tissue,  which  contracts,  strangling  the  natural  structures,  and  render- 
ing the  organ  it  infiltrates  hard,  dense,  irregular,  and  contracted. 

Organization  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  chronic  inflanunation  that 
occurs  in  rheumatism.  The  articular  ends  of  the  bones  are  covered  with  dense 
irregular  nodules ;  the  shafts  in  some  cases  are  immensely  thickened  and  hardened ; 
the  fibrous  tissue  round  the  joints  is  toughened  and  rigid,  and  a  similar  change 
is  met  with  in  connection  with  the  nerves,  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  and,  in  fact, 
any  connective-tissue  structure  that  is  attacked.  In  chronic  gout  the  ultimate 
effect  upon  the  exudation  is  complicated  by  the  addition  of  deposits  of  urate  of 
soda. 

In  some  of  these  affections,  in  which  the  prominent  feature  is  an  immense 
overgrowth  of  the  connective- tissue  type,  unaccompanied  by  pain,  increased  tem- 
perature, or  fever,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  chronic 
inflammation  and  hyperplasia,  especially  as  the  remedies  upon  which  reliance  is 
usually  placed  here  fail  completely.  Ostitis  deformans  is  an  example,  and  some 
of  those  cases  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands  are  immensely  enlarged  without 
undergoing  any  definite  alteration  in  structure.  It  is  more  than  questionable, 
however,  whether  an  attempt  at  such  a  refinement  could  succeed.  In  either  case 
there  is  an  impairment  of  nutrition,  resulting  generally  in  increased  size,  and 
always  in  imperfect  development  of  the  part,  and  caused  by  some  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  tissues  or  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  ix)ssible  to  say  whether  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  an  irritant  injuriously  affecting  one  particular  tissue^  and 
acquired  during  life,  or  of  some  natural  impairment  born  with  the  individual,  and 
probably  transmitted  to  him  from  his  ancestors. 

Treatment. 

The  principles  of  treatment  in  chronic  inflammation  are  the  same  as  in  the 
acute  form,  but  the  details  vary  considerably. 

1.  Removal  of  the  Cause. — In  some  few  cases  a  definite  exciting  cause 
can  be  found  and  removed ;  a  sequestrum,  for  example,  may  be  lying  locked  in 
the  medullary  canal  of  a  bone,  unable  to  escafxi ;  or  a  band  of  lymph  may  be  left 
tying  down  the  margin  of  the  iris.  In  the  majority,  however,  the  reason,  if  not 
for  the  outbreak,  at  least  for  its  persistence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  some 
constitutional  affection  which  does  not  admit  of  such  speedy  treatment.  Mercury, 
given  in  small  doses  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  may  possibly  act  on  the 
syphilitic  virus  as  a  sj^cific,  destroying  it,  or  at  least  prevent  it  from  having  any 
further  influence ;  but  very  few  other  drugs  i)ossess  this  power.  Potassium  iodide, 
though  it  will  remove  the  effects,  certainly  cannot  stop  recurrences,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  colchicum  in  gout,  and  the  salicylates  and  alkalies  in  rheumatism. 
They  relieve  the  symptoms  for  the  time ;  the  exudation  disappears  and  the  pain 
diminishes ;  but  the  cause  is  too  deeply  seated  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  to  be 
removed  in  this  way. 

2.  Improvement  in  Nutrition.  General. — Many  of  the  exciting  causes 
are  of  very  slight  intensity ;  and  it  often  happens  that  if  only  the  general  nutri- 
tion can  be  a  little  improved,  the  tissues  gain  strength  enough  to  deal  with  the 
irritant  themselves.  It  is  to  this  improvement,  consequent  u])on  the  entire  change 
of  life  and  habits,  that  so  many  of  the  foreign  bath  resorts  owe  their  reputation  in 
gout  and  rheumatism  ;  and  the  effect  produced  does  not  subside  at  once. 

The  particular  line  adopted  varies,  of  course,  with  the  complaint.  With  gout 
the  diet  should  be  sparing  and  light ;  stimulants  are  better  avoided,  at  any  rate  in 
the  earlier  i:>eriods  of  the  disease  ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  fairly  open,  and  any 
accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  prevented  as  far  as  jjossible  by  abundance 
of  fluid,  combined  with  the  moderate  use  of  alkalies.  CMironic  rheumatism,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  benefited  by  residence  in  warm,  dry  climates ;  woolen 
clothing  ;  nutritive  but  un.stimulating  food,  and  the  prolonged  use  of  baths,  especially 
sulphur  ones,  combined  with  internal  administration.     Tonic:s,  particularly  cod- 
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liver  oil  and  iron,  are  often  of  use  at  the  same  time  to  combat  the  condition  of 
anaemia  which  is  frequently  present.  By  measures  of  this  kind  not  only  is  the 
immediate  attack  checked  and  cured,  but  the  tissues  are  so  built  up  that  they  are 
better  able  to  resist  injurious  influences  of  the  same  character  afterward,  in  spite 
of  the  general  rule  (which  is  especially  true  of  this  variety  of  inflammation)  that 
one  attack  predisposes  to  another. 

LfOcal. — ^This  must  be  guided  very  largely  by  the  temperature  of  the  part. 
Subacute  attacks,  in  which  the  heat  is  considerable  and  the  pain  severe,  should  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  acute ;  but  where  the  temperature  is  normal,  or  almost 
nonnal,  those  measures  answer  best  which  maintain  an  increased  t)ut  uniform 
supply  of  blood.  Warmth  by  itself  is  beneficial,  but  alternating  with  cold  it 
produces  a  much  greater  effect.  Pouring  water  down  from  a  height,  douche-jets, 
and  needle-baths  are  exceedingly  powerful,  and  are  chiefly  of  use  where  the 
inflammation  is  past  and  only  its  effects  remain.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fric- 
tion, mbbing,  and  massage.  Carried  out  efficiently  these  have  immense  influence 
upon  the  circulation  ;  the  lymphatic  spaces  are  emptied,  the  effete  matter  pressed 
out,  the  flow  of  plasma  through  the  tissues  quickened,  and  the  nutrition  greatly 
improved. 

Counter-irritants  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  chronic  inflammation,  both  for 
the  relief  of  deep-seated  pain  and  the  diminution  of  tension  by  the  absorption 
of  the  exudation.  Rubefacients,  vesicants,  and  even  the  actual  cautery  are 
empiojed,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  structure  it  is  desired  to  affect  and  the 
duration  of  the  attack.  How  they  act  is  uncertain,  but  that  the  eff'usion  disap- 
pears, especially  when  they  are  repeated  at  frequent  short  intervals,  there  is  no 
question.  Setons,  and  other  methods  for  causing  continued  suppuration,  are 
rarely  used  now. 

Mercury  and  iodine  are  supposed  to  possess  a  special  action  in  promoting  the 
absorption  of  the  products  of  chronic  inflammation  ;  but,  apart  from  the  results 
they  produce  as  counter-irritants,  and  in  syphilitic  affections,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
are  not  overrated.  Potassium  iodide,  however,  has  a  very  considerable  effect  upon 
vascular  tension.  Superficial  forms  of  inflammation-^on  mucous  membranes,  for 
example — are  sometimes  benefited  by  the  action  of  local  astringents ;  and  when 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  effusion,  as  in  chronic  synovitis,  pressure,  in  con- 
junction with  counter-irritation,  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DISEASES  DUE  TO  NON-INFECTIVE  ORGANISMS. 

Of  these  there  are  only  two — septic  fever  and  sapraemia. 

These  diseases  are  caused  by  the  absorption  from  the  surface  of  a  wound  of 
certain  poisons  produced  during  the  fermentation  or  decomposition  of  albuminous 
liquids.  Probably  they  are  ptomaines,  analogous  to  the  bodies  formed  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  If  they  enter  the  blood,  they  act  as  virulent  poisons,  the  sever- 
ity of  the  symptoms  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  dose ;  and  they  may 
cause  a  fatal  result  within  a  few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  multiply 
in  the  blood,  which  therefore  is  not  infective  if  it  is  inoculated ;  they  are  excreted 
slowly  by  the  kidneys  (ptomaines,  probably  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  are 
found  in  the  urine  and  saliva),  and  if  the  {mtient  survives  the  first  effect  and  the 
dose  is  not  repeated,  the  constitutional  symptoms  gradually  subside.  There  is  no 
incubation  period,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  a  large  wound,  or  one  that 
exposes  a  large  absorbent  surface,  such  as  the  peritoneum,  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  attended  with  a  severe  attack  than  a  small  one. 

Septic  Ffa'er. 

Subcutaneous  injuries  in  which  decomposition  (in  the  sense  of  putrefaction) 
never  takes  place  are  often  followed  by  a  certain  degree  of  fever,  due  either  to 
tension  or  to  absorption  from  the  seat  of  injury  of  some  of  the  products  of  tissue 
destruction,  of  which  the  **  fibrin-ferment  "  is  one,  and,  perhai>s,  the  most  import- 
ant. It  sets  in  very  shortly  after  the  injury,  attains  its  maximum  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then,  unless  some  other  irritant  is  present  as  well,  begins  to  fall 
again.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  wounds  that  are  exposed  to  the  air  are  liable 
to  be  followed  by  another  and  more  severe  disorder  caused  by  absorption  from  the 
surface  of  the  products  of  decomposition. 

This  does  not  commence  for  some  days,  generally  two  or  three  after  the 
injury  ;  then  it  rapidly  attains  its  maximum,  persisting  for  three  or  four  more, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth,  if  the  wound  is  thoroughly  drained,  the  tissues 
healthy  and  well  nourished,  and  no  comj)lication  arises,  begins  to  subside  again. 
Naturally,  septic  fever  rarely  occurs  by  itself;  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  it 
follows  the  true  traumatic  fever  before  this  has  had  time  to  disappear,  and  in  its 
turn  is  followed  by  that  which  accomi)anies  suppuration. 

At  the  commencement  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  but  rarely  a 
distinct  rigor ;  nausea  and  vomiting  are  not  unusual  ;  there  is  headache,  with 
extreme  depression  ;  the  temperature  rises  to  102°  or  103°  F.;  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry,  the  face  flushed,  the  bowels  confined,  and  the  tongue  thickly  furred.  The 
appetite  is  completely  lost  ;  the  pulse  is  fiill  and  rajnd,  and,  especially  in  the  ca.se 
of  children  and  peoi)le  with  an  excitable  temperament,  there  is  often  slight 
delirium  at  night,  'fne  edges  of  the  wound  are  red  and  swollen  ;  the  skin  for 
.some  distance  around  is  exceedingly  tender  and  very  hot  ;  while  the  surface,  if  it 
is  visible,  is  probably  covered  over  with  gra\ish -yellow  sloughs,  and  discharges  a 
thin,  turbid,  and  somewhat  olTensive  fluid. 

Treatment. —  The  first  thing  is  prevention.  If  it  is  too  late  for  this, 
further  decomi)osition  must  be  stoi)pe(l,  either  by  irrigation  with  an  antiseptic, 
or,  better,  by  ])iacing  the  part,  if  it  tan  be  done,  in  an  antiseptic  bath;  but  1  have 
known  a  sloughing  wound  of  the  hand  remain  fi)r  three  days  in  a  corrosive  subli- 
mate bath  ( I  in  5000,  renewed  every  three  hours)  without  the  smell  being  over- 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  absorption  must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible  by 
the  most  thorough  drainage  and  by  encouraging  the  wound  to  secrete.  Warm 
fomentations  and  warm  baths  are  especially  grateful ;  the  tension  is  relieved  ;  the 
throbbing  pain  subsides ;  the  blood  circulates  more  easily ;  the  plasma  and  the 
leucocytes  pour  out  more  freely  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  the  process  of 
destruction  ceases,  and  a  barrier  of  vascular  granulation-tissue  is  formed,  to  throw 
off  dead  cohering  fragments  and  prevent  the  absorption  of  any  more  of  the  poison. 
If  the  tension  is  completely  relieved,  the  temperature  falls  to  normal ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  discharge  is  retained,  it  rises  regularly  of  an  evening,  assuming 
the  remittent  type  as  suppuration  follows,  and  gradually  passes  into  hectic. 

Constitutional  treatment  should  not  be  neglected,  but  so  long  as  the  cause 
continues  at  work,  it  can  give  but  a  very  small  measure  of  relief. 

SaPRvEMIA. 

Sapraemia,  or  septic  intoxication,  is  the  name  given  to  the  most  intense  variety 
of  septic  fever.  It  occurs  under  the  same  conditions  and  is  caused  in  the  same 
way — ^by  the  absorption  from  the  surface  of  a  wound  of  some  ptomaine  formed 
during  fermentation.  Probably  the  particular  variety  is  not  always  the  same  and 
certainly  putrefaction,  with  the  formation  of  offensive  gases,  is  not  necessary. 
Clinically,  it  is  probably  very  rarely  met  with  by  itself ;  but,  like  the  preceding, 
it  is  present  as  a  complication  in  all  extensive  wounds,  especially  those  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  blood  is  allowed  to  accumulate  and  undergo  decomposition 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Substances  of  a  similar  character  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  pre- 
served meats,  sausages,  and  the  like,  and  when  swallowed  cause  all  the  symptoms 
of  violent  irritant  poisoning — vomiting,  purging,  etc.,  followed  by  profound  col- 
lapse, coma,  and,  if  the  dose  is  sufficient,  death  within  a  very  few  hours. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  resemble  to  some  extent  those  of  septic  fever, 
but  they  are  much  more  severe.  In  most  cases,  those  especially  in  which  putrefac- 
tion is  present,  the  wound  is  acutely  inflamed  ;  but  I  have  known  it,  after  an 
amputation  through  the  knee-joint,  progress,  to  all  appearance,  as  well  as  could  be 
wished,  while  the  patient's  temperature  was  gradually  rising  higher  and  higher 
and  the  pulse  becoming  weaker  and  more  feeble.  The  only  local  sign  to  attract 
attention  was  the  presence  of  a  thin  serous  discharge  in  enormous  quantities. 
Much  more  frequently,  however,  putrefaction  is  present,  and  various  forms  of 
infective  germs  as  well. 

The  pathological  appearances  present  no  distinctive  feature  of  any  kind. 
The  blood  either  does  not  coagulate  or  else  forms  a  loose,  soft,  black  clot  which 
readily  breaks  down.  The  lining  of  the  vessels  and  the  endocardium  are  often 
stained,  and  sometimes  marked  by  actual  ecchymoses,  which  also  occur  on 
the  serous  surface  of  the  viscera,  and  at  times  in  their  interior.  The  spleen  is 
enlarged  and  softened ;  the  liver  and  the  lungs  are  congested  ;  the  structure  of 
the  viscera,  on  section,  is  confused  and  blurred,  esi)ecially  in  the  case  of  the 
kidneys  ;  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  frecjuently  in  a 
condition  of  acute  inflammation,  especially  if  the  [)oisonous  substance  has  been 
swallowed.  When  it  is  slowly  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  a  wound,  intestinal 
lesions  are  not  usually,  present  in  man,  though  they  are  not  uncomnion  in  the  case 
of  animals.  Decomposition  after  death,  as  in  many  other  forms  of  sei)tic  diseases, 
is  unusually  rapid. 

At  the  commencement  there  is  usually  a  rigor  or  an  atta(  k  of  vomiting  ;  the 
temperature  sometimes  rises  rapidly,  without  any  apparent  reason,  to  104°  or  105° 
F.;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  in  the  more  severe  cases,  it  rises  a 
little  at  the  first,  and  then  falls  again,  even  becoming  subnormal .  The  pulse  is 
quick  and  feeble,  the  respiration  hurried  and  shallow.  The  extremities  are  c(jkl, 
wlifle  the  trunky  perhaps,  is  burning  hot;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  brown,  and  the 
and  teeth  covered  with  sordes.    Diarrhoea,  >vith  blood-stained  stools,  is  usually 
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present  in  artificially-produced  sapraemia,  but  is  not  frequent  in  man.  As  the  ter 
perature  rises  the  patient  becomes  delirious ;  the  prostration  is  extreme ;  the  pul 
is  almost  imperceptible ;  the  forehead  becomes  covered  with  perspiration  ;  tl 
face  grows  more  and  more  dusky,  and  at  length,  if  the  dose  is  sufficient,  or  if 
is  repeated,  the  patient  sinks  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  the  heart  fails  cor 
pletely. 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment,  as  in  the  case  of  septic  fever,  consis 
simply  in  thorough  drainage,  combined  with  the  use  of  antiseptics.  If  the  woui 
is  on  one  of  the  extremities,  nothing  is  more  successful  than  a  corro.sive  sublima 
bath  (one  part  in  5000)  ;  if  this  is  impracticable,  it  should  be  thoroughly  in 
gated,  great  care  being  taken  not  to-  injure  the  surface.  The  object  is  to  prevei 
further  fermentation  and  absorption  ;  if  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  tl 
patient's  kidneys  are  sound,  so  that  the  poison  is  eliminated,  the  prognosis 
good,  in  uncomplicated  cases.  Unhappily,  sapraemia  is  usually  merely  an  add 
tion  to  other  even  more  serious  affections. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  where  any  definite  nervous  symptoms  are  preser 
which  it  is  known  can  be  counteracted  by  the  action  of  other  alkaloids— dilat 
tion  of  the  pupil,  for  example — an  attempt  should  be  made  in  this  directior 
but  cases  in  which  this  would  be  practical  must  be  very  rare.  After  the  acu 
symptoms  have  subsided,  the  anaemia  and  exhaustion  left  must  be  combated  I 
iron,  tonics,  and  a  nutritious  diet. 

Affections  similar  to  septic  fever  and  sapraemia  are  stated  to  have  been  caus< 
by  the  injection  into  the  blood  of  pepsin,  trypsin,  and  other  unorganiz< 
ferments. 

[Surgical  (Traumatic)  fever  is  the  designation  applied  to  the  ephemeral  fev 
which  frequently  appears  after  a  wound  or  injury.  It  is  due  either  to  the  absor 
tion  of  minute  debris  of  tissue  necrosis  or  to  their  oxidation. 

Intestinal  Tox.isMIa  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  condition  in  which  tl 
ptoma'ines  of  putrefaction  are  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  walls,  and  thus  ent 
the  circulation.  Metastatic  abscesses  may  arise  in  this  way.  Intoxication  fro 
this  source  with  pyrexia  may  be  confused  by  the  observer  with  sapraemic  ai 
septicaemic  processes.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DISEASES  DUE  TO  INFECTIVE  ORGANISMS. 

Pathogenic  organisms  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  specific  and  non- 
specific. The  former  are  always  followed  by  the  same  disorder  under  whatever 
circumstances  they  occur,  whether  they  cause  local  and  constitutional  symptoms 
(anthrax,  syphilis,  etc.),  or  constitutional  ones  only  (hydrophobia  and  tetanus)  ; 
the  latter,  the  non-specific  ones,  according  to  the  modes  of  infection  and  the 
condition  of  the  tissues,  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  diseases — suppuration  with  its 
consequences,  hectic  and  albuminoid  degeneration,  ulceration,  gangrene,  phage- 
dena, pyaemia,  and  many  others. 

I.  NON-SPECIFIC. 
SUPPURATION. 

It  is  still  open  to  question  whether  suppuration  can  occur  from  merely 
mechanical  or  chemical  irritants,  however  persistently  they  act.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  Ogston  was  the  first  to  show,  certain  forms  of  organisms — staphylococci 
or  streptococci  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases — are  invariably  present  in  acute 
abscesses,  whatever  share  they  take  in  their  causation. 

They  enter  either  through  a  wound  or  through  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
travel  by  means  of  the  lymphatics  or  blood-vessels.  Some  (staphylococci  for  the 
most  part)  lead  to  circumscribed  abscesses ;  others  (streptococci)  spread  by  the 
lymphatics  and  are  followed  by  diffuse  suppuration.  If  the  tissues  are  healthy 
they  can  do  nothing — either  they  are  killed  or  discharged  in  the  urine.  (It  has 
been  suggested  that  some  are  got  rid  of  by  the  medium  of  the  parotid,  thus  offer- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  extreme  frequency  of  what  has  been  called  parotid 
bubo  after  operations  and  in  the  course  of  pyaemia ;  but  it  is  at  least  ecjually 
possible  that  the  organisms  enter  the  gland  through  the  duct. )  If,  however,  they 
are  arrested  in  a  part  the  nutrition  of  which  is  impaired  by  injury  of  any  kind — 
mechanical,  chemical,  or  physical — particularly  if  there  is  any  extravasated  blood  ; 
or  if,  as  in  pyaemia,  they  are  present  in  such  numbers  that  whole  districts  of 
capillaries  are  simultaneously  plugged,  further  changes  take  place  in  the  surround- 
ing tissue  and  suppuration  begins. 

The  effect  is  most  characteristic  in  cases  of  simple  inflammation.  The  blood 
in  the  centre  of  the  affected  area  has  ceased  to  move ;  in  the  rest  of  the  ves.sels  it 
is  circulating  very  slowly;  the  plasma  round  the  injured  cells  has  coagulated,  and 
all  round  the  tissues  near  are  in  a  state  of  immense  activity  ;  the  vessels  are 
dilated,  the  volume  of  plasma  is  increased,  the  number  of  free  leucocytes  is 
greater  than  ever,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  devcloi)ing  granulation- 
tissue  to  absorb  and  replace  the  damaged  structures.  Suddenly  a  mass  of  staf)hy- 
lococci  is  brought  to  the  part,  either  through  a  wound  or  the  blood-stream.  In  the 
stagnant  plasma  and  among  the  injured  tissues  they  find  a  most  fiivorable  soil ;  the 
structures  among  which  they  lie  at  once  begin  to  lose  their  distinctness  of  outline, 
the  fibres  swell  up,  become  homogeneous  and  almost  translucent ;  the  leucocytes 
perish,  and  a  ring  of  what  is  called  coagulation -necrosis  forms  round  the  mass  of 
germs  and  spreads  wider  and  wider.  After  a  time  the  centre  becomes  licjuid,  and 
then  a  minute  abscess  is  formed,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  inflamed  tissues. 
Many  of  these  small  foci  are  usually  situated  c  lose  together,  and,  as  they  extend 
and  widen,  the  intervening  barriers  soon  break  down. 

Meanwhile,  the  tissues  farther  away  from  the  irritant  strive  to  j^rotcct  them- 
selves by  throwing  out  a  wall  of  lymph.    At  first,  while  the  infection  is  still  active, 
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this  melts  away  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced,  the  leucocytes  perish  and  drop  off  a 
pus,  and  the  debris  of  the  tissues  and  the  plasma  (which  is  prevented  from  coagu 
lating  by  the  ptomaines)  add  to  the  amount.  By  degrees,  however,  the  activity 
of  the  germs  decreases,  the  wall  of  living  leucocytes  grows  thicker,  new  vessels  arc 
developed  from  the  dilated  ones  around,  and  at  length  a  **  pyogenic  membrane" 
[limiting  fibrine]  is  formed  and  the  spread  of  the  suppuration  is  checked.  It  rarely 
happens,  however,  that  it  is  stayed  altogether.  Owing  to  the  extreme  hyperaemia 
in  ail  the  parts  near,  the  tension  of  the  fluid  in  the  interior  is  unusually  high,  and, 
aided  by  this,  the  action  of  the  germs  remains  sufficiently  powerful  to  continue 
the  destruction  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  dense  sheets  of  fascia,  the  pus  spreads  laterally  for  immense  distances 
among  the  tissues ;  but  sooner  or  later  its  course  turns  toward  the  surface,  ihe  skin 
or  mucous  membrane,  as  the  case  may  be,  gives  way,  and  the  abscess  breaks  and 
discharges  its  contents. 

[The  law  in  regard  to  the  **  pointing"  of  an  abscess  is  that  pus  is  forced  to 
the  surface  in  the  line  of  least  resistance.] 

When  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  is  impaired  by  intemperance  or  prolonged 
residence  in  foul  air,  in  pyaemia,  and  during  convalescence  from  exhausting 
illness,  suppuration  sometimes  occurs  without  local  injury.  The  capillaries  are 
plugged  with  micro-organisms  at  some  small  spot,  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
themselves  are  the  first  to  perish  and  melt  away.  In  such  cases  as  these,  or  when 
the  streptococcus  pyogenes  gains  early  access  to  the  lymphatic  spaces  and  spreads 
through  them  before  the  tissues  can  resist,  a  pyogenic  membrane  is  never  formed ; 
the  suppuration /> ///^/j^;  the  strength  of  the  tissues  is  so  enfeebled  that  they 
disappear  before  the  invading  germs,  unable  to  protect  themselves  by  a  barrier  of 
any  kind. 

Abscess,  or  Circumscribed  Suppuration. 

Abscesses  are  acute  or  chronic,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms 
by  which  they  are  attended  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread.  The 
latter  are  probably  due  to  the  same  causes  as  the  former,  acting  under  less  favor- 
able conditions.  Those,  however,  that  result  from  the  softening  and  liquefaction 
of  ma.sses  of  caseous  material  must  be  distinguished  :  they  are  always  associated 
with  the  presence  of  specific  germs,  and  for  a  long  time,  at  least  so  long  as  they 
are  chronic,  do  not  contain  true  pus.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  them. 

Pus  from  an  acute  abscess  in  an  otherwise  healthy  person  is  a  thick,  creamy, 
opaque,  yellowish-white,  or  greenish  fluid,  with  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  1030  to  1035.  Its  color  is  due  to  the  j>resence  of  small  quantities  of 
altered  haemoglobin  ;  when  it  is  red  and  mixed  with  blood  it  is  known  as  sam'aus  ; 
if  it  is  thin  and  watery  it  is  called  icJwrous^  and  curdy  when  mixed  with  flakes  of 
caseous  material.  Sometimes,  when  it  comes  from  a  mucous  membrane,  it  is 
known  as  muco-pus ;  it  may  l)e  infective  from  the  presence  of  micro-organisms, 
and  sometimes  specific  when  it  conveys  the  germs  that  give  rise  to  definite  dis- 
eases. In  the  neighborhood  of  the  alimentary  canal  it  not  unfrequently  has  a 
j)eculiarly  offensive  odor,  although  there  is  no  direct  communication,  and  the 
same  thing  is  often  noticed  in  connection  with  dead  l)one.  In  a  few  rare  in- 
stances its  color  is  blue,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  special  organism  {bacillus 
pyocyaneus) . 

[This  bacillus  resembles  the  blue-milk  bacillus  {bacillus  cyanogenus')  and 
belongs  to  the  semi -anaerobic  sj)ecies.  According  to  Ernst,  there  are  two 
varieties  of  this  organism,  the  second  having  a  green  pigment.] 

Pus  consists  of  pus-corpuscles  mixed  with  germs,  floating  in  a  highly  albuminous 
fluid.  The  corpuscles  themselves  are,  some  of  them,  identical  with  leucocytes, 
and  these  arc  alive,  capable  of  auKuboid  movements,  but  the  vast  majority  are 
dead.  They  are  round,  slightly  irregular  on  the  surfa(  e,  about  s^V^y  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  granular.     The  nucleus  is  generally  bifid  or  trifid,  and  somedmc 
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actually  divided  into  two  or  three.  The  granules  are,  many  of  them,  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  so  that  when  this  is  added  the  outline  of  the  nucleus  becomes  more 
distinct ;  but,  after  the  pus  has  been  some  time  in  existence,  they  chiefly  consist  of 
(at.  In  very  old  collections  fatty  degeneration  is  complete,  the  corpuscles  are 
entirely  broken  up,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  thick,  putty-like,  caseous  material 
mixed  with  cholesterin  crystals.  The  germs,  for  the  most  ]>art,  are  streptococci 
or  staphylococci.  The  fluid,  unlike  plasma,  has  no  power  of  coagulating ;  it  con- 
tains a  large  ({uantity  of  albumin  and  chloride  of  sodium,  with  small  amounts  of 
leucin,  tyrosin,  and  other  substances.  Lime-salts  and  phosphates  are  present  to  a 
considerable  extent,  chiefly  in  the  corpuscles. 

When  suppuration  is  very  acute,  shreds  and  sloughs,  composed  of  the  denser 
tissues,  such  as  fasciae  and  tendons,  are  usually  found  floating  in  the  pus ;  their 
vitality  naturally  is  low,  and  the  inflammation  around  them  has  killed  then  en 
mas$e-ATi  other  words,  they  are  examples  of  necrosis  and  inflammatory  gangrene 
on  a  small  scale.     Had  they  been  of  looser  texture  and  more  vascular  they  would 
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Fig.  5. — Pus  from  an  acute  absceu  at  time  of  evacuation.    Dried  and  treated  irith  methyl  yiolet.   ( \  7U0.) 
Pli  oorpttscles,  between  which  may  be  Men  the  thin  film  of  coagulated  albaminoid  material.     Pair  of  micrococri. 
Diplococcus.    Chains  of  micrococci.    Streptococci.    Sets  of  four.    Tetrads.    (A/ter  Waotihead.) 

have  melted  away,  digested  by  the  peptonizing  action  of  the  cocci,  and  heli)e(l  to 
form  the  albuminous  fluid. 

Symptoms.  Local. — These  at  first  are  the  same  as  those  of  inflaniinatiDn, 
well  marked  in  the  acute  form,  very  indistinct  in  the  chronic  ones.  Then,  as  fluid 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  the  character  of  the  swelling  changes.  At  the 
commencement,  if  it  is  near  the  skin,  it  is  bright  red  and  firm  to  the  touch  ;  the 
surface  is  shining  and  pits  on  pressure  {inflammatory  ccdema)  and  the  depression 
so  formed  is  well  defined  and  is  slow  in  filling  up  again.  By  degrees,  as  the  foci 
nm  together  and  the  pus  begins  to  collect,  the  centre  becomes  softer  and  more 
dusky,  the  abscess  is  pointing;  then  the  skin  near  the  middle,  where  it  is  most 
undermined,  bulges  out  a  little,  the  cuticle  peels  off,  suddenly  a  sniall,  round 
opening  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  pus  is  discharged.  In  many  cases,  shortly 
before  this  happens,  a  soft  circular  s|K)t  with  sharply  defined  edges,  marking  infid- 
Hbly  the  part  through  which  the  pus  will  appear,  is  felt  on  gently  ]>assing  the 
inger  over  the  surface. 
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When  the  abscess  is  of  any  size,  the  existence  of  fluid  is  detected  by  what  is 
termed  fluctuation — the  wave  felt  by  the  fingers  of  one  hand  when  pressure  is 
made  with  the  other  upon  a  distant  part.  With  large  collections  of  fluid  this  can 
be  made  out  at  once,  the  amount  of  the  displacement  is  so  great ;  but  with  small 
ones,  especially  when  they  are  deep-seated  or  tied  down  by  unyielding  sheets  of 
fascia,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
to  overrate  its  importance.  The  further  apart  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  can  be 
placed  the  better.  The  pulps,  not  the  tip)s,  should  rest  upon  the  skin ;  two  should 
be  used  if  possible,  but  in  many  instances  there  is  only  room  for  one  of  each 
hand ;  those  of  the  one  should  maintain  a  slight  but  perfectly  uniform  pressure 
upon  the  skin,  those  of  the  other  should  be  gently  but  firmly  pushed  down  at 
short  regular  intervals,  and  before  a  definite  opinion  is  formed  the  action  should 
be  reversed.  Of  course,  fluctuation,  even  when  the  diagnosis  is  correct,  can  only 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  fluid ;  it  is  no  proof  of  its  nature,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  inflammatory. 

In  testing  a  part  of  the  body  in  this  way  there  are  many  sources  of  fallacy. 
An  excellent  imitation  of  fluctuation  is  obtained  over  a  healthy  muscle  if  the 
hands  are  placed  side  by  side  upon  it,  so  that  the  wave  is  transverse.  Soft,  solid 
growths  are  so  perfectly  elastic  that  the  same  sensation  is  produced  over  them, 
and,  though  the  distinction  is  of  less  importance,  as  suppuration  is  almost  sure  to 
follow,  areolar  tissue  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  oedema  often  fluctuates  dis- 
tinctly ;  fluid  is  actually  present,  but  instead  of  being  confined  in  one  central  cav- 
ity, it  is  spread  about  in  the  loosely  woven  and  softened  network  of  fibres.  In 
deep-seated  abscesses,  especially  those  which  are  tied  down  beneath  dense  sheets 
of  fascia,  as  in  acute  periostitis,  the  oedematous  swelling  in  the  looser  and  more 
superficial  tissue  is  so  great  that  this  false  sense  of  fluctuation  is  all  that  can  be  felt. 
As,  however,  in  itself  it  is  almost  diagnostic  of  the  condition  beneath,  this  is  of 
less  importance. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  character  of  the  pain  changes  as  suppuration  sets  in. 
Throbbing  is  met  with  under  other  conditions,  but  it  is  seldom  or  never  absent 
when  pus  is  forming  tapidly,  especially  if  it  is  tightly  bound  down,  and  tenderness 
too  often  becomes  much  more  distinct  and  localized. 

Constitutional. — The  fever  that  attends  the  formation  and  discharge  of  pus  is 
in  many  respects  highly  characteristic. 

At  the  commencement  this  is  very  often  a  rigor  or  shivering  fit.  This 
begins  with  a  sense  of  chilliness,  or  actual  cold,  which  may  last  only  a  few 
minutes,  or  may  continue  half  an  hour.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  feeling  of 
extreme  prostration.  The  skin  is  pale,  livid,  and  rough  :  the  face  is  pinched  ;  the 
eyes  are  sombre  and  surrounded  by  dusky  rings  ;  the  resjn ration  is  hurried  and 
shallow  ;  and  the  pulse  small,  frequent,  and  feeble.  Even  at  this  time  the  tem- 
perature is  higher  than  normal  ;  the  rise  begins  before  the  shivering,  continues  all 
through  it  (so  that  while  the  teeth  are  chattering  the  skin  is  scorching),  and 
through  the  f)eriod  of  dry,  burning  heat  afterward,  until  sometimes  it  reaches 
1 06°  F.  As  soon  as  it  cea.ses,  profuse  ix.'rs])iration  sets  in,  the  temjxirature  begins 
to  fall,  the  face  l)ecomes  flushed,  the  involuntary  muscular  fibre  in  the  skin 
relaxes,  the  natural  texture  returns,  and  there  is  a  sensation  of  profound  relief, 
although  the  weakness  and  exhaustion  afterward  are  often  extreme.  Not  unfre- 
quently  a  herpetic  eruption  makes  its  ap])earance  around  the  lips  the  day  after  a 
rigor,  and  in  some  cases  s])reads  over  the  hnver  ])art  of  the  face. 

Typical  rigors  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  onset  of  suppuration.  They 
occur  at  the  commencement  of  many  of  the  specific  fevers,  and  in  pneumonia  and 
pyaemia.  The  first  i)assage  of  an  instrument  down  the  urethra  may  cause  one,  or 
the  first  micturition  after  an  operation.  Those  who  sufler  from  ague  are  particu- 
larly suscejuible  to  the  urethral  form,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  proved  in 
reference  to  others.  In  children  vomiting  and  convulsions  occur  instead,  and  in 
acute  catarrhal  inflammation,  and  sometimes  in  other  forms,  there  is  a  sucoessioA 
of  slight  chills,  lasting  for  many  hours,  instead  of  one  definite  one.     The  idti 
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cause  is  unknown.  No  doubt,  fr6m  the  symptoms,  they  are  due  to  the  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  higher  centres  that  control  the 
production  of  heat  in  particular,  but  it  is  not  known  what  the  stimulus  is  nor 
how  it  acts.  The  suppurative  rigor  and  that  which  heralds  acute  specific  fevers 
may  be  caused  by  the  absorption  of  some  poison  into  the  blood ;  and  Harrison 
believes  that  this  is  true  of  urethral  ones  as  well,  the  ptomaines  present  in  the 
urine  being  absorbed  through  abrasions  of  the  mucous  membrane  after  micturition ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  these  are  due  to  reflex  irritation,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  others. 

The  subsequent  course  of  the  fever  in  acute  suppuration  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  absorption.  In  deep-seated  inflammation  the  temperature  frequently 
continues  to  rise  until  the  wall  of  granulation -tissue  is  established  ;  then  it  usually 
drops  slightly  of  a  morning  (rarely  a  degree),  rising  again  to  its  former  level  of 
an  evening.  As  soon  as  the  abscess  is  opened  and  tension  relieved,  absorption 
ceases  altogether,  the  temperature  falls  to  the  normal,  and  if  the  drainage  is  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  decomposition  does  not  occur,  it  does  not  rise  again. 

Suppurative  fever  must  be  distinguished  from  septic  fever,  although  the  two 
often  occur  together. 

If  the  suppurative  variety  occurs  alone,  it  pursues  the  course  already  described, 
the  severity  depending  upon  the  tension.  Sometimes,  therefore,  as  in  thecd 
abscess  or  whitlow,  although  the  amount  of  pus  is  very  small,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  are  exceedingly  severe. 

If  the  two  are  present  together  they  cause  hectic,  the  temperature  continues 
to  rise  of  an  evening  (although  it  may  be  normal  of  a  morning),  and  the  strength 
of  the  patient  fails  until,  if  the  cause  is  not  removed,  death  ensues  from  ex- 
haustion. 

If  septic  fever  occurs,  suppuration  is  sure  to  follow,  unless  the  case  proves 
fatal  too  soon.  In  a  recent  wound — a  compound  fracture,  for  example — in  which 
the  planes  of  cellular  tissue  up  and  down  the  limb  are  filled  with  extravasated 
blood,  traumatic  fever  sets  in  first,  with  or  without  shock.  Then,  if  decomposition 
takes  place,  septic  fever  follows,  the  limb  becomes  red  and  swollen,  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  delirium  sets  in,  and  the  patient  may  die  from  acute  blood-poisoning 
before  there  is  time  for  suppuration.  If  he  escaj)e  this,  the  pyogenic  organisms 
gain  access  to  the  part,  the  tissues,  injured  already  by  the  action  of  the  septic 
poison,  melt  away  as  pus,  and  in  fivt  or  six  days  the  fever  begins  to  assume  the 
suppurative  type.  After  a  time,  unless  the  result  is  fatal  in  the  meanwhile  from 
exhaustion  and  hectic,  the  stnictural  elements  around  regain  their  strength,  a 
barrier  of  granulation -tissue  is  thrown  out,  the  temperature  falls  of  a  morning, 
although  it  still  continues  to  rise  in  the  evening;  and  by  degrees,  if  no  further 
injury  is  inflicted,  the  suppurating  area  contracts,  the  absorj^tion  of  the  products 
of  decomposing  pus  ceases,  and  the  fever  subsides. 

Varieties  of  Abscess. 

Acute  or  Phlegmonous  Abscess. — This  is  usually  taken  as  the  tyj)e  of  an 
abscess.  All  the  symptoms  are  present,  constitutional  as  well  as  local,  and  they 
are  severe  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  the  degree  of  tension.  Throbbing  pain, 
heat,  swelling,  redness,  and  fever  are  well-marked  ;  inflammatory  (edema  is  always 
present  over  it,  and  fluctuation  makes  its  appearance  at  an  early  ])eri(>d,  varying, 
of  course,  according  to  the  depth.  If  it  is  not  opened  it  makes  its  way  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance,  undermines  the  skin,  and  bursts  ;  the  cavity  contracts 
at  once,  and  unless  some  cause,  such  as  a  foreign  body  or  a  ])iece  of  dead  bone, 
keeps  up  the  irritation,  the  granulations  fall  together  as  it  collapses,  and  repair  is 
completed  in  a  very  short  time  by  their  organization. 

Metastatic  abscesses  2iXQ  a  variety  of  the  acute  form  occurrint;  in  connection 
with  pyaemia.  They  are  sometimes  described  sej^arately  because  of  their  distinctly 
ODbcdic  origin ;  but  if  the  view  that  suppuration  is  due  to  the  action  of  cocci, 
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conveyed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  body,  sometimes,  at  least,  by  the  blood -stream, 
is  correct,  the  distinction  does  not  appear  a  material  one. 

Caseous  abscesses  are  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  old,  tubercular,  syphilitic, 
or,  in  rare  instances,  epitheliomatous  deposits.  They  are  most  common  in  con- 
nection with  tubercular  disease  of  the  bone,  especially  of  the  spinal  column  ;  but 
they  often  originate  in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  the  subcutaneous  tissues — ^in  any 
place,  in  short,  in  which  a  caseous  deposit  is  found.  Cocci  are  never  present  so 
long  as  they  are  chronic  ;  and  the  material  they  are  filled  with,  although  it  resem- 
bles pus  in  external  appearance,  contains  very  few  pus-corpuscles,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  broken-down  fatty  debris  mixed  with  fluid.  [In  America,  in  contra- 
distinction to  acute  abscesses,  this  form  of  abscess  is  generally  termed  **cold'* 
abscess ;  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  all  these  abscesses,  without  reserve, 
are  tubercular,  but  that  the  majority  are  tubercular  none  dispute.]  Abscesses  of 
this  description  not  unfrequently  attain  an  enormous  size  without  their  existence 
being  known.  There  is  no  pain  in  connection  with  them,  nor  any  fever  so  long 
as  they  are  chronic.  They  are  too  deep-seated  in  most  cases  to  cause  any  redness 
of  the  skin  or  swelling  ;  and  it  is  not  until  they  have  lasted,  jDerhajJs,  for  months, 
and  have  destroyed  the  tissues  around  them  for  immense  distances,  that  they  at 
length  approach  the  surface.  Even  then  the  soft  parts  over  them  show  no  sign 
of  active  inflammation.  The  skin  either  remains  entirely  unchanged,  or  very 
slowly  becomes  thinned,  reddened,  and  softened,  until  at  length  it  gives  way. 
The  walls  of  these  abscesses,  especially  the  older  parts,  are  usually  dense  and 
hard,  containing  few  vessels,  and  lined  with  a  layer  of  cheesy  debris  ;  they  do  not 
collapse  and  cohere  like  those -of  acute  ones,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties in  treating  them.  The  cavity,  too,  is  often  of  the  most  irregular  shape, 
with  large  ofi*shoots  running  in  all  directions  and  crossed  by  bands  and  septa, 
many  of  which  contain  imix)rtant  vessels  and  nerves.  In  short,  they  are  so 
altogether  different  from  acute  abscesses  in  their  contents,  character,  and  behavior, 
that,  except  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  they  should  not  l)e  classed  with  them. 
Even  their  termination  is  different.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  acute  abscesses 
dry  up  or  disapj^ear.  With  these  this  ending  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  fluid 
is  gradually  absorbed  ;  the  caseous  material  becomes  more  and  more  inspissated  ; 
and  at  length  it  undergoes  calcification,  nothing  l^ing  left  but  a  dense,  chalk-like 
substance,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  ca|)sule  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Unfortunately  this  termination  cannot  be  relied  ui>on.  If  left,  caseous 
abscesses  for  the  most  part  only  grow  larger  and  larger,  destroying  more  and 
more,  and  becoming  more  complicated  in  shape,  until  either  they  break,  or,  from 
some  accidental  cause,  the  cocci  of  true  suppuration  gain  access  to  them,  and  they 
become  acute. 

Chronic  abscesses  that  are  not  of  tubercular  origin  are  much  more  rare,  but 
occasionally  they  are  found — in  the  breast,  for  example,  or  locked  in  the  interior 
of  a  bone.  The  irritant  that  has  caused  them  has  been  of  very  slight  intensity, 
and  the  ti.ssue  in  which  they  lie  has  surrounded  them  with  a  capsule  so  hard  and 
dense  that  escai)e  is  out  of  the  (juestion.  Sometimes  these,  especially  when  they 
occur  in  bone,  are  the  source  of  severe  pain. 

Residual  abscesses  are  akin  to  these,  although  many  of  them  probably  are 
tubercular.  Typical  ones  are  met  with  in  old  cases  of  joint-excision.  Years  after 
the  operation  an  abscess,  often  of  very  large  size,  forms  rather  rapidly  in  the 
cicatrix.  It  may  be  due  to  an  old  tubercular  focus  which  has  been  left  behind 
suddenly  waking  up  again  after  some  slight  injury  :  or  to  the  fact  that  extensive 
masses  of  cicatricial  tissue  are  \ery  poorly  nourished,  and  very  prone  to  break 
down  from  trivial  causes.       The  j)rognosis  is  always  good. 

Cold  or  coni^esti7'r  abscesses  are  usually  met  with  in  connection  with  the 
lymphatic  glands,  generally  in  the  axilla  or  the  groin.  The  patient  has  been  out 
of  health  for  some  time,  and  has  received  some  slight  scratch  or  bruise.  A  few 
days  afterward,  perhaps,  when  the  original  injury  is  well  and  forgotten,  a  certain 
degree  of  stiffness  is  felt,  and  suddenly  a  huge  swelling  is  discovered,  very  soft, 
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fluctuating  and  painless,  with  but  little  sign  of  fever  or  inflammation.  The  con- 
tents are  usually  thin  and  rather  oily,  and  not  unfrequently  it  takes  a  long  time 
for  the  patient  to  recover. 

Tympanitic  abscesses^  containing  gas  as  well  as  pus,  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  alimentary  canal,  not  necessarily  in  connection  with 
the  intestine,  though  this  is  very  commonly  the  case. 

Diffuse  suppuration  is  only  met  with  when  the  action  of  the  poison  is  very 
intense,  or  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  exceedingly  feeble,  and  is  usually  associated 
with  streptococci,  as  well  as  staphylococci.  The  symptoms  of  inflammation  may 
be  well-marked,  but  not  unfrequently  they  are  altogether  concealed,  the  fever 
assuming  a  typhoid  or  adynamic  type,  and  the  nervous  system  being  so  over- 
powered that  pain  is  scarcely  felt. 

Diagnosis. — If  the  part  involved  is  superficial,  and  the  signs  of  inflammation 

are  distinct,  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  ;  when  the  converse  of  this  is  the  case  it 

may  be  impossible.     The  occurrence  of  a  rigor,  the  presence  of  throbbing  pain 

and  of  inflammatory  oedema,  a  softer  spot  appearing  in  the  middle  of  a  mass  of 

hardened  tissue,  and  the  sensation  of  fluctuation,  are  the  most  important  diagnostic 

^i^a&\  but  any  of  these  may  be  absent,  or  even  all  of  them,  and  it  must  always  be 

remembered  tfiat  fluctuation  only  indicates  the  presence  of  fluid,  and  of  itself  gives 

not  the  slightest  clue  as  to  its  nature.     In  cases  of  doubt,  and  particularly  where 

the  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  cysts  or  soft  solid  growths  (which  may  be 

attended  by  all  the  signs  of  inflammation — ^hectic,  local  heat,  redness,  swelling, 

and  pain),  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  an  exploring- needle  (grooved  so  that 

fluid  can  escape  along  it)  or  a  long  fine  trocar  and  cannula.     Very  little  harm  can 

be  done  with  either  of  these,  if  carefully  used ;  the  liver,  for  example,  may  be 

punctured  in  all  directions,  almost  with  impunity ;  and  the  result  can  be  relied 

upon.     Even  in  those  cases  in  which  a  caseous  mass  prevents  the  exit  of  any 

fluid,  evidence  of  its  presence  may  generally  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  cannula 

when  it  is  withdrawn. 

Treatment. — i.  Acute  abscesses. — Preventive  measures  may  be  tried  first; 
but,  as  a  rule,  if  there  are  fair  grounds  for  suspecting  suppuration,  the  sooner  an 
incision  is  made  the  better.  In  cases  in  which  pain  is  severe  and  tension  high 
(as  in  whitlow,  acute  periostitis,  and  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue)  it  is  certainly  not  advisable  to  wait.  Free  incision  is  the  best  prevention. 
Incision  is  the  only  method  of  treatment.  If  the  abscess  is  pointing,  or  if, 
short  of  this,  there  is  one  spot  more  tender  than  another,  or  at  which  the  skin  is 
more  adherent  or  oedematous,  the  question  of  locality  is  settled.  Where  there  is 
no  indication  of  this  kind  either  the  most  dependent  part  is  selected,  or  that 
which  appears  advisable  for  anatomical  reasons.  Sujjerficial  veins  and  nerves,  for 
example,  should  be  avoided  ;  natural  folds  of  the  skin  selected  as  far  as  possible  ; 
and,  above  all,  especial  attention  paid  to  the  depth,  position,  and  direction  of  the 
more  important  structures,  such  as  vessels  and  ducts.  If  an  incision  must  l)e  made 
in  their  neighborhood  it  should  be  parallel  to  them. 

No  plunge  should  be  made  in  opening  an  abscess.  The  spot  is  selected,  and 
the  scalpel  or  abscess-knife  introduced  perpendicularly  until  either  the  sense  of 
resistance  ceases  or,  when  the  blade  is  slightly  rotated,  the  pus  wells  uj>  round  it. 
Sufficient  length  is  obtained  in  cutting  outward.  Deep  abscesses,  lying  among 
important  structures,  are  opened  either  by  dissection  or  by  Hilton's  method.  If, 
for  example,  there  is  suppuration  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  the  position 
of  the  vessels  is  uncertain,  an  incision  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length 
is  made  through  the  superficial  structures,  and  a  steel  director  j)ushed  into  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  swelling.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  the  fluid  a  little  escapes 
along  the  groove.  Then  a  pair  of  dressing-forceps,  with  the  blades  closed,  is 
passed  along  the  director,  and  the  wall  of  the  al)scess,  and  the  structures  over  it, 
torn  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  by  separating  the  handles. 

An  abscess  should  never  h^  squeezed  ;  it  only  makes  the  granulations  bleed. 
If  the  sac  is  small  and  the  tension  high  the  contents  are  soon  forced  out  by  the 
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neighboring  structures ;  and  if  the  incision  is  of  proper  size  and  in  proper  posi- 
tion the  cavity  is  obliterated  almost  at  once.  All  that  is  required  is  an  absorbent 
dressing  to  take  up  the  excess  of  fluid  that  is  secreted  at  first,  owing  to  the  sudden 
removal  of  the  tension  from  the  vessels  in  the  newly  formed  granulation -tissue. 

When  the  abscess  is  deep-seated  or  complicated  in  shape  this  is  not  enough. 
If  it  lies  beneath  a  layer  of  fascia,  or  if  the  surrounding  structures  have  been  much 
displaced  by  its  pressure,  the  deep  wound,  when  the  tension  is  relieved,  does  not 
correspond  to  the  sui^erficial  one.  The  opening  is  valvular  and  the  contents 
cannot  escape  freely.     In  this  difficulty  a  drainage-tube  must  be  used. 

The  best  are  lengths  of  red  rubber  tubing  kept  ready  in  a  five  per  cent,  car- 
bolic solution.  The  size  selected  depends,  to  some  extent,  upon  that  of  the 
abscess  and  the  character  of  its  contents,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  the  better. 
Small  ones  soon  become  blocked  and  increase  tenfold  the  danger  they  are  intended 
to  prevent.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  gush  of  fluid  when  they  are 
withdrawn.  The  walls  must  be  flexible,  but  firm  enough  to  maintain  the  patency 
of  the  interior,  and  openings  must  be  made  in  them  here  and  there.  The  deep 
end  is  passed  by  means  of  a  probe  or  sinus-forceps  quite  to  the  farther  limit  of 
the  sac ;  the  superficial  one  is  just  flush  with  the  skin,  and  is  provided  with  a  liga- 
ture to  secure  it  if  required.  The  wall  of  an  old  abscess  is  thick  and  rigid ;  the 
structures  around  have  grown  accustomed  to  its  presence,  and  do  not  obliterate  the 
cavity  when  the  tension  is  relieved  ;  and  for  this  reason,  unless  the  freest  possible 
exit  is  given  to  the  contents  by  means  of  a  dependent  opening  and  a  large  drain- 
age-tube, some  is  sure  to  remain  behind  and  decomix)se. 

In  large  abscesses  it  is  advisable  to  make  two  openings  and  pass  a  drainage- 
tube  through.  After  two  or  three  days  it  may  be  withdrawn,  and  two,  one  at 
each  opening,  substituted  for  it.  As  the  structures  around  recover  themselves  and 
become  pressed  together  the  middle  portion  of  the  sac  is  obliterated,  and  when 
the  granulation-tissue  begins  to  contract  the  tubes  are  gradually  forced  out. 

Wood-wool  or  moss,  impregnated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  is  a  most  efficient 
dressing,  but  any  other  substance  that  is  sufficiently  absorbent  and  capable  of 
preventing  putrefaction  may  be  used  instead.  The  dressing  should  be  thick  and 
cover  some  distance  around  ;  the  compression  helps  the  abscess  to  contract,  keeps 
the  part  at  rest,  and  maintains  an  even  temperature.  The  frequency  with  which 
it  is  changed  de})ends  upon  the  amount  of  discharge  ;  in  many  cases  a  single 
dressing  is  sufficient.  The  temperature,  if  the  abscess  is  drained  thoroughly,  falls 
at  once  to  normal ;  if  it  rises  above  99*^,  at  any  rate  on  more  than  one  evening, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  exit  is  not  free. 

Metastatic,  residual,  and  cold  or  lymphatic  abscesses  present  no  peculiarities. 
Chronic  ones,  locked  in  bone,  naturally  require  sjiecial  treatment.  If  suppuration 
is  difliise  free  drainage  is  even  more  imperative  than  when  it  is  circumscribed ;  it 
is  just  possible  that  relieving  the  tissues  of  the  additional  irritation  of  tension  may 
turn  the  scale  in  their  favor,  and  enable  them  to  throw  out  a  protecting  barrier ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  cases  there  is,  as  a  rule,  progressive 
inflammation  to  deal  with  as  well. 

2.  Caseous  Abscesses. — The  treatment  of  caseous  or  tubercular  abscesses 
requires  special  mention.  An  acute  abscess,  unless  there  is  some  complication 
present,  discharges  itself  of  all  its  contents  as  soon  as  the  tension  is  relieved,  and 
organization  begins  at  once.  In  these,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reparative  power 
of  the  tissues  is  very  feeble,  the  walls  are  dense  and  rigid,  so  that  they  do  not 
collapse,  and  the  caseous  debris,  esi)e(:ially  the  more  solid  ])art,  has  a  great  ])ro- 
j^ensity  for  clinging  to  the  interior.  In  other  words,  even  when  they  are  small,  it 
is  not  easy  to  i)rorure  free  and  efficient  drainage  ;  when  they  are  of  large  size,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  sj)inal  abscesses,  and  (iividcd  into  a  series  of  successive  cham- 
bers by  sejna  springing  from  the  walls,  or  i)r()vi(ie(l  with  offshoots  spreading  in  all 
directions,  the  diffic  ulty  becomes  a  very  serious  one. 

Formerly  it  was  the  practic  c  to  leave  abscesses  of  this  kind  alone  as  long  as 
possible,  more  especially  as.  in  a  ( crtain  small   proportion,  the  caseous  material 
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gradually  dried  up,  and  either  became  absorbed  altogether  or  converted  into  a 
calcareous  mass.  Now,  it  is  recognized  that  the  earlier  such  an  abscess  is  emptied 
the  better  the  prospect  of  speedy  recovery,  and  the  less  the  risk  of  its  proving 
ultimately  a  focus  for  tubercular  dissemination. 

Many  of  them  occur  under  conditions  that  necessitate  si)ecial  treatment. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  caseous  foci  found  in  tubercular  epididymitis  and  in 
so-called  strumous  disease  of  joints.  Others — those,  for  instance,  that  are  met 
with  in  lymphatic  glands,  or  in  the  cancellous  tissue  at  the  epiphysial  ends  of  the 
long  bones — may  be  very  briefly  dismissed ;  they  should  be  opened  as  thoroughly 
as  possible ;  the  lining  of  granulation  tissue,  covered  with  caseous  material  and 
infiltrated  with  tubercle,  scraped  out  with  a  Volkman's  spoon,  and  iodoform 
dusted  over  the  interior.  The  difficulty  is  in  dealing  with  the  large  ones,  which 
cannot  be  treated  in  this  fashion. 

Aspiration  is  harmless,  and  sometimes  succeeds.     The  instrument  ordinarily 
used  is  a  modification  of  Dieulafoy's,  consisting  of  an  exhausting-syringe  or  glass 
receiver,  and  a  trocar  and  cannula  so  contrived  that  the  former  can  be  withdrawn 
and  the  latter  brought  into  connection  with  the  receiver,  without  destroying  the 
vacuum.     Care  must  be  taken  that  the  instrument  is  absolutely  clean  (I  prefer  to 
have  all  cannulae  boiled  in  liquor  potassae  in  a  test-tube  just  before  using ;  no  oil 
then  is  required)  ;  the  opening  should  be  valvular,  and  the  trocar  should  reach 
well  into  the  cavity  before  it  is  withdrawn,  and  the  connection  established.     No 
attempt  is  made  to  empty  the  abscess ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be  done ;  a 
large  amount  of  the  caseous  material  clings  ol)stinately  to  the  wall,  and  if  it  is 
detached,  blcx:ks  the  cannula,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the 
granulations  bleed,  either  by  bringing  the  end  of  the  instrument  into  contact  with 
them,  or  reducing  the  tension  too  rapidly.     The  vacuum  should  be  maintained 
as  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  for  fear  of  its  leaving  some  of  the  caseous  debris  in  the 
wound.     As  the  abscess  is  not  emptied,  the  beneficial  effect  must  be  due  to  the  relief 
of  the  tension ;  sometimes  absorption  and  condensation  follow  ;  much  more  fre- 
quently the  cavity  slowly  refills.     If  the  aspirator  is  used  more  than  two  or  three 
times,  the  openings  fail  to  heal ;  a  little  thin  serum  escapes  from  them,  the  mar- 
gins begin  to  ulcerate,  and  the  contents  slowly  drain  away. 

Small  abscesses  are  sometimes  emptied  in  this  way,  or  with  a  trocar  and  can- 
nula, and  then  injected  with  an  emulsion  of  iodoform  in  glycerine  (one  in  ten), 
or  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  the  same  drug  in  ether.  The  former  is  especially 
recommended,  as,  owing  to  its  high  sp)ecific  gravity,  it  sinks  down  through  the 
caseous  debris  which  collects  upon  the  floor,  and  jxjnetrates  to  the  granulations ; 
but  there  is  some  risk  of  iodoform -poisoning. 

I^arge  abscesses — those,  for  example,  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  spine — 
must  be  opened  and  drained.  Two  incisions  are  always  advisable — one  at  the 
most  dependent  part,  the  other  as  near  the  seat  of  disease  as  practicable.  Some- 
times, when  there  are  large  outlying  pouches,  a  third  is  required.  The  interior 
should  be  explored  with  the  finger,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possil)le,  its  extent,  and 
whether  the  disease  which  has  given  rise  to  it  is  within  reach  of  treatment,  but  it 
should  not  be  scraped  out,  for  fear  of  hemorrhage,  and  of  damaging  important 
structures  nmning  in  the  wall,  or  across  the  cavity,  or  wa.she(l  out  with  antiseptics  ; 
then,  a  very  large  drainage-tube  should  be  inserted,  or,  if  necessary,  more  than 
one,  and  absorbent  dressings  applied.  If  the  drainage  is  thorough,  the  caseous 
material  that  clings  to  the  wall  is  thrown  off  by  the  granulations  with  the  serum 
that  exudes  from  them ;  the  amount  of  discharge  is  reduced  to  a  few  drachms  of 
turbid  fluid,  and  gradually,  as  the  structures  around  collapse  iijjon  the  cavity,  all 
the  outlying  parts  close  up,  leaving  only  one  sinus,  leading,  by  as  straight  a  route 
as  possible,  down  to  the  seat  of  disease. 

When  this  is  not  feasible,  Hamilton's  method  of  irripition  with  chloride  of 
zinc  (one  part  in  200)  may  be  adopted.  A  rubber  tube,  with  a  single  opening  in 
the  side,  is  passed  across  the  abscess-cavity  ;  one  end  is  connected  with  an  irri- 
gating can,  the  other  with  a  receiver,  and  the  fluid  (which  is  fjuite  inert  as  a  germi- 
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cide)  is  allowed  to  flow  through,  drop  by  drop,  the  rate  being  regulated  by  means 
of  a  stop-cock.  After  a  week,  the  openings  begin  to  leak,  and  then  the  continuous 
irrigation  can  be  dispensed  with  ;  the  cavity  throws  off  the  inner  lining  in  shreds, 
and  gradually  heals  up.  The  object  is  to  place  the  tissues  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  getting  rid  of  the  noxious  material  that  lines  the  cavity. 

When  efficient  drainage  is  impossible,  so  that  there  must  be  some  residue  of 
dead,  putrescible  fluid  in  the  cavity,  or  Hamilton's  plan  is  unsuitable,  Lister's 
method,  or  some  modification  of  it,  may  be  used.  It  aims  at  preventing  the  access 
of  the  germs  of  putrefaction,  and  if  it  is  carried  out  at  all,  must  be  done  thoroughly. 
These  micro-organisms  (unlike  those  of  suppuration,  which  can  be  conveyed  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  can  enter  through  the  alimentary  or  respira- 
tory tract,  and  cause  the  formation  of  pus  whenever  they  meet  with  tissues  too  feeble 
to  resist  them)  are  unable  to  act  on  living  tissues ;  they  must  have  dead  material 
at  a  certain  temperature  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  fluid — conditions  whicq 
are  perfectly  fulfilled  in  ill-drained  abscesses. 

The  skin  over  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound  is  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  an  antiseptic  (carbolic  acid,  ^\q  per  cent.,  is  the  usual  one),  and,  if  necessary, 
shaved  and  purified  from  any  fatty  matter  that  may  adhere  to  it,  with  ether  or 
some  strong  alkali.  The  instruments,  the  hands  of  the  operator,  the  sponges,  and 
everything  that  can  possibly  come  near  the  wound,  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
After  the  abscess  is  opened,  and  the  immediate  discharge  from  it  has  ceased,  a 
drainage-tube  is  carried  down  to  the  bottom,  and  secured  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  then  sjx^cial  dressings  are  applied. 

The  wound  itself  is  covered  with  protective — oiled  silk  coated  with  copal 
varnish,  and  bnished  over  with  dextrin.  This  is  dipj^ed  in  carbolic  lotion  first. 
In  the  case  of  a  recent  wound,  it  is  just  large  enough  to  overlap  the  edges  all 
round,  and  protect  the  healing  surface  from  the  irritating  effect  of  carbolic  acid. 
Over  this  is  laid  a  dressing  of  sj)ecially-prepared  gauze.  As  a  nile,  it  consists  of 
tarlatan  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  one  i)art  of  carbolic  acid,  four  of  resin, 
and  four  of  j>araffin  ;  but  eucalyptus,  salalembroth,  and  other  substances  are 
sometimes  used  instead.  The  dressing  next  to  the  protective  is  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carlxjlic  acid  (two  and  one-half  j)er  cent.).  l)ecau.se,  when  dry,  the  dis- 
infectant is  not  given  off  readily,  and  a  jiarticle  of  dust  that  had  escaped  the 
spray  might  come  into  contact  with  the  drainage-tube.  Over  this,  covering  the 
skin  for  a  long  distance  round,  is  the  suj)erficial  dressing  :  eight  layers  of  gauze 
(dry,  but  prejjared  in  the  .same  way)  with,  beneath  the  outer  layer,  a  piece  of 
mackintosh  cloth,  so  that  the  discharge  may  diffu.se  it.self  over  the  whole  without 
coming  into  contact  with  the  air  at  any  one  spot.  Elastic  bandages  are  used 
round  the  edges,  especially  where,  as  in  the  groin,  there  is  likely  to  be  any  move- 
ment ;  gauze  bandages  for  the  rest.  If  the  surface  is  uneven,  or  if  a  large  amount 
of  discharge  is  exi)ected.  loose  gaii/e  rolled  up  lightly  is  placed,  as  much  as  may 
be  necessary,  between  the  superficial  and  the  deep  dressings. 

The  dressing  is  changed  the  day  following  the  operation,  using  the  same  pre- 
cautions, and  taking  great  <  are  not  to  lift  it  u])  toward  the  spray,  but  away  from 
it,  so  that  no  unpiirified  air  may  enter  beneath.  Afterward  it  is  left  until  the 
di.scharge  is  apparent  somewhere  at  the  edge  ;   hnt  never  for  more  than  a  week. 

[Another  method  of  treating  these  large  al)scesses,  is  by  evacuating  the  con- 
tents through  a  cannula,  then  fhoroiti^/i/y  washing  the  cavity  with  warm  water, 
then  with  iodine  water,  then  inje(  ting  iodoform  emulsion,  then  closing  the  skin 
puncture  with  iodoform  collodion.  In  washing  the  (a\ity  the  walls  of  the  abscess 
must  be  fully  distended  to  all(»w  the  lluid  to  touch  every  ])art.  The  operation 
should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  oc  <  asion  ma\   re<|nire.] 
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Hectic. 

Profuse  and  long-continued  suppuration  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  form  of 
fever  known  as  "hectic."  The  temperature  is  perfectly  regular,  but  remittent. 
In  the  morning  it  is  normal,  or  only  slightly  raised ;  in  the  evening  it  is  102**, 
103^,  or  even  104**  F.  As  the  rise  begins,  always  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
sensation  of  heat  and  thirst,  sometimes  preceded  by  a  chill ;  the  face  becomes 
flushed*  especially  the  cheeks,  on  which  there  is  often  a  bright  red  and  strictly 
limited  patch ;  headache  comes  on,  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  weakness  and  de- 
pression, and  the  patient  is  restless  and  uncomfortable,  tossing  about  in  bed, 
unable  to  sleep,  llien  toward  morning  the  temperature  drops ;  there  is  profuse 
perspiration,  often  soaking  the  bed-clothes;  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  deep 
sleep,  which  may  last  till  late  in  the  day. 

The  pulse  is  always  rapid,  becoming  softer,  smaller,  and  more  frequent  as  the 
case  goes  on.  Emaciation  is  extreme ;  the  eyes  are  sunken  and  bright,  the  pupils 
dilated,  the  skin  anaemic,  and  the  tongue  very  red,  especially  at  the  tip  and 
t^^tst.  The  urine  deposits  urates  copiously,  and  diarrhcea  is  of  common  occur- 
rence toward  the  end;  the  strength  fails  rapidly;  the  mind  begins  to  wander; 
x\it  power  of  taking  food  diminishes,  and  at  length  death  ensues  from  sheer 
exhaustion. 

The  most  typical  examples  of  hectic  are  met  with  in  cases  of  empyema  or  of 
large  abscesses  connected  with  the  spine  or  hip  that  have  been  imperfectly 
drained ;  but  it  may  follow  suppuration  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  does  not 
occur  before  an  abscess  is  opened,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  the  ab- 
sorption from  the  granulating  surface  of  a  sul:)stance  produced  by  the  fermentation 
fnot  necessarily  putrefactive)  of  the  discharge.  The  greater  the  amount  of  dis- 
charge and  the  larger  the  at»orbing  surface,  the  worse  the  fever. 

The  treatment  depends  upon  the  cause ;  if  this  c:an  be  removed  the  fever 
ceases  ;  if  it  cannot,  the  course  may  be  delayed^  but  the  end  cannot  be  prevented. 
The  strength  must  be  supported  by  nourishing  diet,  tonics,  iron,  (juinine, 
and  cod-liver  oil.  Stimulants,  especially  port  wine,  are  of  undoubted  use.  The 
diarrhcea  must  be  kept  in  check  by  astringents  and  mineral  a(  ids.  Opium  should 
only  be  given  as  a  last  resource,  to  relieve  pain.  The  night-sweats,  which  are 
very  weakening,  can  be  checked  by  belladonna ;  and  the  formation  of  aj)hthous 
ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  tongue  (which  are  very  injurious  from  the  pain 
they  cause  in  mastication  and  deglutition)  must  l)e  prevented  by  means  of  borax 
and  potassium  chlorate. 

Typical  hectic,  with  emaciation,  flush,  and  profuse  night-sweats,  is  met  with  in 
connection  with  many  varieties  of  rapidly-growing  malignant  tumors.  The  cause 
is  not  known. 

Albuminoid  De(;eneration. 

'ITiis  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  prolonged  suppuration  often  associated 
with  hectic.  It  has,  however,  been  known  to  occur  independently  of  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  in  syphilis  and  malaria.  In  surgery,  at  least,  it  is  usually  met  with  in 
connection  with  tuberculous  disease  of  bones  or  joints,  and  as  a  cunsecjuence  of 
empyema. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines  are  the  parts  usually  involved.  It  begins  in  the  media  and  intima 
of  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  and  spreads  from  them  to  the  connective-tissue 
elements  and  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  The  ej)ithelial  lining  atro])bies.  The 
substance  of  the  cells  is  changed  into  a  firm,  homogeneous,  waxy  material,  which 
appears  translucent  in  thin  sections,  .stains  mahogany-brown  with  iodine,  and  red 
with  methyl-violet.  It  is  nitrogenous,  resembles  albumen  in  many  resj)ects,  but 
resists  digestion  and  putrefaction. 

Symptoms. — The  liver  retains  its  shape  more  or  less,  but  slowly  and  steadily 
increases  in  size  until  it  may  reach  into  the  iliac  fossa.  It  is  firm,  hard,  and 
resistant ;  the  edge  can  be  felt  with  unusual  distinctness  :  there  is  no  pain  or  any 
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apparent  derangement  of  function.  The  spleen  enlarges  in  the  same  way.  The 
kidneys  show  the  effect  by  the  alteration  in  the  urine ;  this  increases  in  quantity, 
diminishes  in  density,  and  in  the  later  stages  contains  a  small  amount  of  albumen 
and  some  hyaline  casts.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  does  not  become 
involved  until  comparatively  late,  when,  naturally,  emaciation  and  diarrhoea  soon 
become  prominent  features. 

The  aspect  of  the  patient  is  characteristic.  There  is  a  peculiar  waxy  pallor 
of  the  face  which  is  unmistakable,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  a  diagnosis. 
In  addition,  the  anaemic  condition  of  the  lips,  the  emaciation,  and  the  protuberant 
abdomen,  can  usually  be  recognized  at  once, 

Early  removal  of  the  cause  has  been  followed  by  complete  disappearance  of 
all  the  symptoms,  so  that,  some  years  after,  no  evidence  of  such  a  change  could 
be  detected.  If  this  is  attempted,  however,  it  must  be  done  before  the  disease  is 
too  far  advanced. 

Hemorrhage  into  an  Abscess. 

Capillary  oozing  is  very  common  ;  the  granulations  are  exceedingly  vascular, 
and  the  sudden  relief  of  tension  causes  some  of  the  thin-walled  vessels  to  give 
way ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  serious.  Usually  it  stops  at  once  on  exposure ;  if  it 
does  not,  ice  may  be  applied  locally  and  the  part  well  raised.  In  very  bad  cases 
it  may  be  necessary  to  plug  the  cavity  with  iodoform  gauze — but  this  is  very  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  considerable  degree  of  fever. 

Venous  hemorrhage  rarely  occurs  except  from  scarlatinal  or  diphtheritic 
sloughing  in  the  neck.  In  this  case  the  cavity  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  the 
hemorrhage  being  checked  meantime  by  pressure ;  dusted  well  with  iodoform,  in 
the  hope  of  staying  the  sloughing,  and  packed  with  iodoform  wool  or  gauze ; 
but,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  internal  jugular,  the  prognosis  is  almost  hopeless. 
If  iodoform  fails  or  is  not  at  hand,  turpentine  is  probably  the  most  efficient  agent. 

Arterial  hemorrhage  may  occi^r  under  the  same  conditions,  from  ulceration 
into  the  carotid,  or  in  the  groin  from  the  extension  of  phagedaenic  bubo.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  l)een  more  common  in  days  gone  by.  Occasionally  it  is 
met  with  on  the  extremities,  from  the  pressure  of  drainage-tubes  or  of  sharp  edges 
of  bone.  Fortunately,  the  hemorrhage  is  rarely  instantaneous  ;  in  nearly  every 
case  there  is  a  warning.  The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  circumstances. 
In  the  neck,  if  it  is  in  the  carotid  or  one  of  the  branches  near  the  main  trunk, 
this  must  l)e  ligatured  at  once.  In  the  thigh,  if  only  a  few  drops  escape,  cold 
and  pressure  may  be  applied  ;  but  a  tournitjuet  unscrewed  must  l>e  placed  upon 
the  limb  higher  up,  and  a  nurse  or  dre.sser  instructed  to  watch  ;  and  if  there  is  the 
least  recurrence,  no  further  delay  is  admissible.  In  the  leg,  amputation  is  usually 
required. 

The  complication  is  a  rare  one.  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  arteries 
lying,  exposed  and  beating,  on  the  tloor  of  nkers  without  hemorrhage  ever  occur- 
ring. As  the  inflammation  extends  into  the  (oats,  the  endothelium  becomes 
affected  and  a  thrombus  forms.  Suppurating  aneurisms  are  by  no  means  always 
followed  by  hemorrhage.  If,  however,  there  is  a  foreign  IkkIv  cutting  into  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  or  if  the  ulceration  is  phai;e(l;enic,  or  even  septic  and  diffuse, 
as  in  those  whose  health  is  broken  down  tVom  any  cause,  the  destruction  may 
advance  too  ijuickly  for  repair,  and  then  hemorrhage  follows. 

SlNlS    AM)     I*'|s  I  11   \. 

A  sinus  or  fistula  is  the  supjuiralin^  tr.u  k  lell  In  (he  iinitert'eet  healing  of  an 
abscess.  The  distinction  betwei-n  (he  two  is  not  a( «  iira(el\  keiU.  Strictlv,  the 
former  has  only  one  opening,  and  tha(  upon  ihe  skin  ;  \\\\\  so  loni;  as  there  is  no 
communication  with  an  internal  caxity  or  with  aiu  ol  ihe  lh»llow  \  ist  era  (such  as 
the  bladder),  the  number  is  not  jna(erial.  A  tnbert  niar  al>strs.s.  tor  example,  may 
have  two  or  more,  connected  by  (  hannels  rnnniiiL'.  in  the  snlx  utant-ous  tissue.     In 
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the  same  way  a  fistula  should  have  two,  of  which  one  communicates  either  with 
the  viscera  or  with  a  cavity  of  some  kind ;  the  other  may  or  may  not  be  on  the 
exterior ;  in  recto-vesical  fistula,  for  example,  both  openings  are  internal ;  in  the 
biliary  variety,  only  one;  but  blind  fistulae  (which  are  identical  with  simple 
sinuses)  are  occasionally  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  anus,  on  account  of 
the  close  resemblance  they  bear  to  complete  ones. 

Causes. — Non-closure  of  an  abscess  is  due  to  the  persistence  of  some  irri- 
tant: tension,  as  when  the  contents  cannot  escape  freely  ;  want  of  rest,  owing  to 
the  continued  action  of  muscles — ^the  sphincter  ani,  for  example  ;  the  presence  of 
dead  bone,  tubercular  deposit,  or  foreign  bodies  introduced  from  without,  and  the 
exiitence  of  an  obstruction  to  one  of  the  natural  ducts,  as  in  stricture,  are  the 
mobt  common.  Occasionally  fistulae  are  caused  by  actual  loss  of  tissue  (especially 
vaginal  ones),  or  by  the  presence  of  malignant  growths. 

As  a  rule,  a  sinus  or  fistula  forms  a  narrow,  more  or  less  tortuous  canal,  lined 
with  a  kind  of  granulation-tissue  which  secretes  a  thin,  watery  pus.    Exceptionally, 
when  it  is  very  short,  as  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  it  is  covered  with 
epithelium.     The  external  orifice  varies  according  to  the  cause  ;  when  it  is  due  to 
dead  bone,  there  is  usually  a  protuberant  button  of  granulations,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  very  small  opening.     Tuberculous  sinuses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sur- 
rounded by  ragged,  blue,  and  undermined  edges.     In  the  case  of  old  fistulae  the 
opening  is  not  unfrequently  depressed  and  sunken,  because  of  the  contraction  of 
the  granulation-tissue  underneath.     The  internal  orifice  is  generally  well  defined, 
although  that,  too,  may  be  concealed  beneath  a  flap  of  mucous  membrane. 

When  of  recent  formation,  the  structures  that  form  the  wall  are  soft  and 
yielding ;  but  in  old  cases,  particularly  those  in  which  the  fistula  gives  exit  to  one 
of  the  secretions,  they  become  hard,  dense,  and  cartilaginous,  so  that,  even  when 
the  cause  is  removed,  healing  is  almost  impossible  without  something  further  being 
done. 

Treatment. — In  recent  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  cause.  Dead 
bone  must  be  withdrawn  or  scraped  away  ;  a  stricture  must  be  dilated  ;  if  there  is 
not  free  exit  for  the  secretion,  the  orifice  must  be  enlarged  with  a  drainage-tube 
or  tent,  or  by  an  incision ;  and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  sinuses  in  the  groin,  the  con- 
tinual movement  of  the  part  prevents  healing,  pressure  may  be  applied.  Even 
those  left  by  suppurating  buboes  can  be  induced  to  close  by  the  proi)er  application 
of  a  truss.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  removal  of  the  cause  entails  a  serious 
operation.  Fistula  in  ano,  for  example,  is  originally  due  to  an  abscess,  but  its 
persistence  is  the  result  of  the  sphincter,  and  this  must  be  divided  before  the 
wound  can  close. 

In  others  in  which,  without  any  definite  reason  being  found,  the  wound 
refuses  to  heal,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  stimulate  the  part,  or  even,  in  old 
cases,  to  excite  acute  suppuration.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  walls  are  very 
thick  and  dense  this  is  the  only  way.  Injection  of  tincture  of  iodine  may  be 
tried  first,  or  the  introduction  of  a  probe  coated  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If  this 
fails,  the  granulations  may  be  thoroughly  scrai)ed  out  with  a  sharj;  spoon  or 
destroyed  with  the  cautery.  Finally,  sometimes  the  only  measure  of  any  use  is 
to  lay  the  whole  open  from  one  end  to  the  other,  partly  to  place  it  at  rest,  partly 
to  destroy  the  hardened,  thickened  tissues  by  causing  acute  suj^puration.  Where 
bleeding  is  feared,  this  is  sometimes  done  with  an  elastic  ligature  tied  as  tightly 
as  possible. 

Large  fistulous  openings  between  hollow  viscera,  or  l)etween  one  of  these  and 
the  exterior,  very  often  require  extensive  and  repeated  plastic  operations. 
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ULCERATION. 

Ulceration  is  the  molecular  disintegration  and  removal  of  the  superficial 
structures  of  the  body  by  the  action  of  certain  irritants,  just  as  suppuration  is  of 
the  deeper  ones.  An  ulcer  is  the  sore  formed  in  the  process,  and  in  the  same 
way  corresponds  to  an  abscess. 

A  burn — the  actual  cautery,  for  example,  applied  to  the  skin — does  not  leave 
an  ulcer,  provided  no  other  irritant  is  allowed  to  appear.  A  portion  of  the  skin 
is  killed ;  the  surrounding  tissues  at  once  begin  to  act  with  vigor ;  lymph  pours 
out ;  new  vessels  are  formed  ;  vascular  granulation -tissue  is  produced  in  sufficient 
amount,  and  the  dead  part  is  replaced,  more  or  less  perfectly,  without  a  trace  of 
suppuration. 

If,  however,  any  further  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  part — if  the  burn  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  so  that  the  dead  tissue  decomposes,  or  if  the  surrounding  living  parts 
are  constantly  rubbed  by  the  clothes,  or  if  they  are  injured  in  any  other  way — 
inflammation  sets  in  ;  the  pyogenic  organisms  multiply,  molecular  disintegration 
begins  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  an  ulcer  is  produced. 

As  soon  as  the  irritant  ceases  and  the  tissues  regain  their  normal  resistance, 
vascular  granulation-tissue  is  formed  as  round  an  abscess,  destruction  comes  to  an 
end,  organization  begins,  and  the  wound  begins  to  heal.  Sometimes  this  is 
called  a  healing  ulcer,  but  the  term  is  an  inappropriate  one,  as  the  ulceration 
has  ceased. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  ulceration  are  the  same  as  those  of  suppuration, 
predis}X)sing  and  exciting.  The  former  include  everything,  hereditary  or  acquired, 
local  or  constitutional,  that  can  in  any  way  impair  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  ;  and 
these  are  of  especial  importance  when  the  process  is  chronic ;  the  latter  are  the 
same  forms  of  micrococci  that  occur  in  acute  abscesses.  They  generally  gain 
access  to  the  tissues  from  the  surface  (sometimes,  as  in  pyaemia,  through  the 
blood),  and  the  cells  and  fibres  melt  away  before  them  because  they  are  too  weak 
to  resist.  There  is  the  same  contest  between  the  irritant  and  the  power  of  repair  ; 
sometimes  one  gains  the  upper  hand,  and  sometimes  the  other,  and,  as  the  ca.se 
may  be,  the  ulcer  spreads  or  heals.  Not  un frequently,  especially  on  the  leg, 
there  is  scarcely  any  progress  one  way  or  the  other  for  years.  The  irritant  has 
very  little  ix)wer,  but  the  tissues  are  so  badly  nourished  that  they  cannot  throw  it 
off";  and  each  winter  sees  the  ulcer  slowly  getting  larger,  especially  as  age 
advances. 

There  is  the  same  (juestion  as  in  suppuration — whether  long-continued 
mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  can  cause  ulceration  of  itself  without  the  licjue* 
fying  action  of  the  micrococci  ;  but  the  discussion  is  even  more  barren,  as  they 
are  invariably  present. 

Varieties. — Simple  ulcers  may  be  compared  to  acute  abscesses,  with  this 
distinction — that  septic  germs,  causing  decomposition  of  the  discharge,  are  (unless 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it)  always  i)resent  with  the  pyogenic  ones,  weakening 
the  tissues  and  j)reparing  the  way  for  their  action. 

Specific  ulcers  resemble,  but  less  closely,  caseous  abscesses.  These  are  due 
to  the  softening  and  disintegration  of  tubercular,  syphilitic,  and,  occasionally, 
epitheliomatous  masses  in  the  interior  of  the  body  ;  but.  except  in  certain  rare 
instances,  they  do  not  contain  true  pus  until  they  are  opened.  The  corresponding 
forms  of  ulcers  are  never  the  result  of  unmixed  disintegration  in  this  way.  In 
addition  to  the  caseation  and  liquefaction,  septic  decomj>osition  is  always  present, 
and  pus  as  well,  from  the  presence  of  pyogenic  micrococc  i. 

It  is  probable  that  the  phagecLxnic  and  gangrenous  forms,  which  are  usually 
separated  from  the  rest,  are  merely  the  result  of  the  ordinary  germs,  acting  with 
greater  intensity  than  usual,  sometimes  for  anatomical  reasons,  more  frequently 
because  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  is  greatly  impaired,  or  because  there  is  some 
other  poison  (that  of  syphilis,  for  example)  at  work  as  well.  They  may  be  com- 
pared to  diffuse  suppuration  ;   the  j^rocess  of  destruction  is  too  rai)id  for  the  tis.sues 
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to  throw  out  a  barrier  of  granulations,  or  the  poison  is  so  intense  that  the  barrier 
already  thrown  out  disappears. 

As  soon  as  the  tissues  are  able  to  resist  the  irritant,  the  leucocytes  cease  to 
melt  away  as  pus,  the  peptonizing  action  of  the  micrococci  becomes  feebler, 
coagulable  lymph  is  formed,  and  new  blood-vessels  are  thrown  out.  In  other 
words,  a  layer  of  vascular  granulation -tissue  is  developed  upon  the  floor  of  the 
ulcer,  exactly  like  the  limiting  fibrin  round  an  abscess ;  and  repair  begins  at 
once,  as  in  any  other  healing  wound,  by  organization  and  contraction  beneath, 
and  organization  and  the  formation  of  an  epithelial  layer  above. 

GANGRENE. 

By  gangrene  or  mortification  is  understood  the  death  of  a  part  of  the  body. 
A  certain  size  is  implied,  in  distinction  from  ulceration,  in  which  the  destruction 
is  molecular  and  the  tissues  melt  away  imperceptibly  ;  but  small  patches  of  gan- 
grene are  often  present  on  the  floor,  or  round  the  edges,  of  spreading  ulcers,  and 
the  line  between  them  is  ill-defined.  The  term  sloughing  is  used  for  the  soft 
tissues;  /^rr<?j/>  for  the  hard  ones — bone  and  cartilage;  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  dead  portion  when  encased  in  living  bone  is  known  as  a  sequestrum.  When 
not  so  encased,  the  dead  portion  is  termed  an  exfolium. 

Gangrene  is  dry  or  moist  according  to  the  changes  the  part  undergoes.     In 

the  dry  form  the  color  at  first  is  pale,  or  dead  white  with  a  bluish  mottling  here 

and  there;    the   skin  is  shriveled,  and  as  it   were  shrunken  on  the  structures 

beneath ;  at  first,  it  has  a  peculiar  semi-translucent  look ;  but  very  soon  it  loses 

this,  becomes  opaque  and  dark,  and  then  grows  more  and  more  black  until  at 

length*  the  part  becomes  hard,  dried,  and  mummified.     Putrefaction  cannot  occur 

because  there  is  no  fluid.     In  the  moist  form,  on  the  other  hand,  decomposition 

is  always   present,     llie  part  is  engorged  with   blood  ;    the  haemoglobin  soaks 

through  and  stains  the  skin,  so  that  it  becomes  dark  and  livid  ;  bullae  form  on  the 

surface,  filled  with  reddish  fluid  of  a  very  offensive  description ;  the  epidermis  is 

detached  ;  ashy-gray  or  green  patches  make  their  appearance ;  the  part  becomes 

swollen,  and  crackles  under  the  finger  from  the  formation  of  putrid  gases  ;  and 

the  smell  is  most  offensive. 

Which  of  the  two  forms  occurs  depends  upon  the  amount  of  fluid  present.* 
Dry  gangrene,  therefore,  is  chiefly  met  with  in  old  j)eople,  with  thin,  spare  limbs, 
in  whom  the  arteries  supplying  the  part  slowly  become  blocked  with  thrombi. 
Even  in  them,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  usually  takes  place  as 
the  line  of  separation  is  formed,  or  when  the  gangrene  involves  the  calf.  In  the 
former  case  the  neces.sary  amount  of  fluid  is  supplied  by  the  liciuefaction  of  the 
plasma  under  the  influence  of  the  pyogenic  organisms ;  in  the  latter  it  comes 
firom  the  tissue  itself. 

Causes. — ^The  causes  of  gangrene  are  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation, 
physical  and  mechanical  irritants,  and  infective  organisms.  The  chief  difference 
is  that  they  kill  the  tissues  outright,  either  directly  or  by  cutting  off  the  blood- 
supply,  instead  of  merely  impairing  their  vitality. 

I.  General. — These  are,  for  the  most  part,  predisposing  only,  but  sometimes 
they  are  so  powerful  that,  as  in  Raynaud's  disease  (symmetrical  gangrene),  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  find  a  local  one.  They  include  anything  that  can  in  any 
way  impair  the  general  health  or  interfere  with  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
circulating  blood.  Cardiac  disease  of  all  kinds,  valvular  and  degenerative  ;  loss 
of  blood;  exhausting  illnesses;  prolonged  fevers;  Bright's  disease;  diabetes; 
exposure;  starvation  and  intemperance,  are  some  of  the  most  common.  The 
prolonged  use  of  ergot  is  said  to  lead  to  gangrene,  but  probably  only  when  it  is 
assisted  by  other  causes. 


[*  It  is  essy  to  see  that  the  condition  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics  must  determine  the  relative 
moHhire  or  dryness.  When  the  lymph  channels  or  veins,  or  both,  are  occluded,  or  contracted  through 
swelling,  then  there  most  be  oedema  in  the  part.] 
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Most  of  these  act  upon  the  tissues  directly  as  well  as  through  the  circulation. 
Whether  loss  of  nerve-power  has  much  influence,  except  in  so  far  as  it  impairs 
nutrition  from  disuse,  is  uncertain.  There  is  more  evidence  in  favor  of  nerve- 
irritation.  That  inflammation  can  be  induced  in  this  way  is  generally  admitted  ; 
and  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  the  process  has  been  so  severe  as  to  lead  to 
gangrene  of  the  most  acute  type — sloughing  bed-sores  for  example — within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  an  injury.  Whether  this  is  due  to  trophic  nerves,  or  to  spasmodic 
vaso-motor  contraction,  brought  about  by  reflex  irritation,  is  not  known.  The 
existence  of  the  former  is  not  proved  ;  while  in  favor  of  the  latter  is  a  remarkable 
case  recorded  by  Hilton,  in  which  the  pressure  of  an  exostosis  upon  the  ulnar 
ner\'e  caused  gangrene  of  the  little  and  adjacent  side  of  the  ring-finger,  the 
stimulus  conveyed  by  the  sensory  fibres  to  the  nerve-centre  being  reflected  down 
the  vaso-motor  ones  to  the  vessels,  and  cutting  off"  the  blood-supply. 

2.  Local. — Any  kind  of  irritant  can  cause  gangrene,  the  degree  of  severity 
required  being  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  activity  of  nutrition  ;  a  scratch  or  bruise  is 
sufficient  when  the  vitality  of  the  part  is  low. 

(^A)  Physical  or  Mechanical  Irritants, 

Some  of  these  act  upon  the  tissues  themselves ;  others  kill  them  by  cutting 
off"  the  blood-supply.  Heat  and  chemical  agents  are  examples  of  the  former, 
arterial  obstruction  of  the  latter. 

Obstruction  of  an  artery  may  be  due  to  rupture,  ligature  pressure,  thrombosis, 
embolism,  or  inflammation.  As  a  rule,  the  collateral  trunks  enlarge  sufficiently 
to  make  up  for  it ;  but  if  the  vessel  that  has  given  way  is  a  large  one,  so  that 
there  is  an  enormous  extravasation  under  high  pressure  :  or  if  the  walls  of  the 
other  vessels  are  rigid  and  atheromatous,  so  that  they  cannot  dilate,  the  blood- 
supply  is  cut  ofi"  and  that  part  dies.  Venous  obstruction,  owing  to  the  freedom 
of  anastomosis,  rarely  leads  to  this  :  but  in  strangulation  by  ligature,  or  when  a 
piece  of  intestine  is  caught  in  a  narrow  canal,  the  veins  are  compressed  first,  and 
the  congestion  .so  caused  gradually  blocks  the  arteries. 

( B)  Organized  Irritants. 

These  are  the  same  micro-organisms  as  in  inflammation,  only  they  are  acting 
now  with  i^'reater  intensitv.  In  the  one  case  thev  lower  the  vitalitv  of  the  tissues, 
in  the  other  they  destroy  it.  They  differ  from  physical  and  mechanical  irritants 
in  the  fact  that  their  action  is  continuous  :  they  spread  wider  and  wider,  invading 
the  tissues  farther  and  farther,  until  either  their  energy  is  spent  or  they  meet  with 
some  part  sufficiently  well-nourished  to  resist. 

Of  these  some  are  certainly  sj>ecific  (anthrax,  malignant  pustule,  glanders, 
and  possibly  a  few  more).  ( )thers  which,  like  these,  invade  living  structures,  do 
not  give  ri>e  to  s|>ecific  diseases,  but  merely  to  inflanuuation  of  great  severity.  They 
impair  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  to  such  an  extent  that  they  slough.  This  is  the 
case  with  spreading  traumatic  gangrene  and  hospital  gangrene  :  no  sj)ecific  germ 
has  been  proved  to  exist  in  them  :  they  are  merely  the  result  of  the  ordinary 
organisms  of  >uppuration  acting  under  peculiarly  favorable  conditions.  Whether 
noma,  cancrum  oris,  and  phagedivna  should  be  included  is  still  a  matter  for  ques- 
tion.     C'arl)un(  les  and  boils  are  undoubtedly  due  to  ordinary  micrococci. 

Thi>  form  of  gangrene  is  ahvay*^  moist  :  putrefaction  is  i)resent,  as  well, 
wherever  the  slough  is  exposed  to  the  air  ;  and  the  proihu  t>  bathing  the  surface 
of  the  sore,  lowerini:  the  strength  of  the  i»atient  a>  well  a^  the  vitalitv  of  the 
tis.sues.  materiallv  assist  the  progress  ^A  the  orii;inal  iau>e. 

S:i  b< :  \ru  cnt  ( ^i  w  rsc. 

As  soon  as  a  part  oi  the  body  has  been  killed,  whether  l)y  mechanical,  phys- 
ical, or  organi/eti  irritants,  an   attempt    is  made  to  get   rid   oi  it.      The  success 
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which  attends  this  depends  upon  three  conditions :  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues, 
the  persistence  of  the  original  irritant,  and  the  presence  or  not  of  any  other 
in  addition. 

I.  Where  the  tissues  are  healthy y  where  the  injury  is  not  repeated^  and  where 
no  other  irritant  is  allowed  to  intervene,  the  dead  portion  is  either  absorbed  or 
thrown  off,  according  to  its  position. 

If  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the  body  it  simply  undergoes  degeneration  and  is 
tranquilly  removed.  A  portion  of  tissue  that  is  dead  acts  as  a  very  slight  irritant  on 
the  structures  around.  The  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  tumor  that  has  been  ligatured 
and  returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity  is  an  instance ;  the  neighboring  tissues 
become  more  vascular,  leucocytes  and  plasma  pour  out  in  greater  amount,  the 
strangulated  part  gradually  becomes  invaded  by  them,  new  vessels  are  formed  and 
extend  fiarther  and  farther  into  its  substance,  and  at  length  it  completely  disappears. 
In  the  same  way  a  bony  sequestrum  of  small  size,  and  even  dead  substances  of  an 
entirely  foreign  nature,  such  as  ivory  pegs,  can  be  removed. 

If  it  is  in  the  skin,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  same  changes  occur  round 
the  buried  part,  but  the  exterior  dries  up  and  becomes  hard  and  dense.  Absorp- 
tion, accordingly,  is  impossible,  except  to  a  very  slight  extent ;  the  lymph  that  is 
thrown  out  by  the  living  tissues  becomes  organized ;  the  deep  part  is  converted 
into  fibrous  tissue;  the  superficial,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  dead  material,  is 
covered  over  with  epidermis,  which  grows  in  from  the  margin,  and  at  length  the 
dried-up  mass  drops  off  by  itself,  leaving  a  perfectly  healed  surface  beneath.  A 
bum,  for  example,  covered  up  at  once,  may  remain  dry,  and  form  a  scab  under 
which  repair  is  completed  without  the  least  further  loss  of  tissue  or  suppuration. 
The  line  along  which  the  separation  takes  place  is  known  as  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion; on  the  one  side  is  the  dried-up  dead  material,  on  the  other  the  living  tissues, 
reddened,  slightly  swollen,  and  more  tender  than  usual,  because,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  injury,  there  is  more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of  repair  required, 
and  the  circulation  is  quicker  and  more  active. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  suppuration  is  rarely  absent  when  the  gangrene 
is  of  considerable  size;  but  it  is  an  accident  and  not  essential.  The  slough,  if 
the  adjacent  tissues  are  healthy  and  uninjured,  can  be  detached  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  leucocyte. 

2.  Where  the  vitality  of  the  structures  near  is  impaired,  but  not  7)t'ry  seriously. 
At  once  this  gives  a  foothold  to  pyogenic  micrococci,  which  are  always  at  hand 
and  ready;  suppuration  takes  place,  and,  although  the  gangrene  does  not  spread, 
the  loss  of  tissue  is  greater  than  is  accounted  for  by  the  slough  alone. 

{a)  The  general  nutrition  may  be  enfeebled  from  any  of  the  causes  already 
mentioned.  A  bum,  which,  in  a  healthy  child,  would  heal  without  su])puration, 
may  give  rise  to  extensive  ulceration  in  a  person  suffering  from  Bright's  disease  or 
diabetes.  « 

(Jf)  The  local  nutrition  may  be  impaired,  owing  to  the  surrounding  parts 
having  been  affected  by  the  original  injury.  In  frostbite,  for  example,  part  of 
the  tissue  is  killed  outright,  but  the  vitality  of  the  structures  for  long  distances 
round  is  so  enfeebled  that  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  onset  of  the  micro-organ- 
isms. The  same  thing  occurs  in  bad  crushes  and  bruises  ;  large  subcutaneous 
extravasations  of  blood  are  very  prone  to  suppurate,  partly  because  of  the  tension, 
but  p>artly  also  because  the  tissues  round  are  injured  and  unable  to  hold  their  own. 
{c)  Other  irritants  may  make  their  appearance  and  helj)  to  weaken  the 
resistance  of  the  still  living  tissues.  These  may  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
original  one,  or  different.  Tension,  for  example,  prevents  a  slough  being  detached 
without  suppuration.  Friction  and  want  of  rest  do  the  same.  Septic  decompo- 
sition is  still  more  powerful,  the  ptomaines  it  produces  causing  the  death  of  the 
structures  they  touch  to  a  depth  that  depends  upon  the  activity  of  their  nutrition. 
If  healthy  granulation-tissue  has  already  been  formed,  the  surface  cells  merely  melt 
away;  but  if  the  part  is  badly  nourished  and  its  vitality  dejjressed,  either  from 
constitutional  causes  or  from  the  original  injury,  or  if  the  ]>oison  can  soak  iuto 
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Special  Forms  of  Gangrene. 

Some  of  these  are  due  to  the  action  of  infective  organisms,  others  are  not ; 
but  as  the  one  nearly  always  complicates  the  other,  it  is  not  advisable  to  consider 
them  apart. 

I.  Dry  Gangrene. — ^The  most  typical  example  is  that  caused  by  thrombosis 
in  atheromatous  arteries,  commonly  known  as  senile. 

It  always  begins  in  the  lower  extremities  and  can  generally  be  traced  to  some 
trivial  injury.  For  some  time  i>ast  the  feet  and  legs  have  been  peculiarly  cold 
and  numb;  there  has  been  a  constant  sense  of  itching  and  formication;  cramp 
has  been  very  painful  in  the  calf;  then  suddenly  a  dark-red  or  purple  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  a  dusky  ring,  is  noticed,  usually  on  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe ; 
and  on  examination  it  is  found  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  very  feeble,  that  the 
tibial  pulse  can  scarcely  be  felt,  and  that  the  arteries  are  rigid  and  hard.  As  a 
rule  it  is  the  seat  of  a  constant  burning  pain,  but  sometimes  this  is  not  noticed. 
Gradually  the  central  patch  becomes  darker,  and  encroaches  on  the  areola  around  ; 
this,  without  growing  wider  or  narrower,  slowly  spreads  farther  and  farther ;  the 
toe  becomes  shrunken,  dried,  and  hard  ;  and  at  length  the  foot  is  involved. 
Progress  is  rarely  uniform ;  one  toe  after  another  may  be  attacked  at  intervals. 
Just  below  the  ankle  there  is  always  a  rest,  sometimes  a  j)ermanent  one  ;  but  the 
tendency  is  for  the  disease  to  progress,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  quickly,  until 
exhaustion,  with  extreme  depression  and  low  wandering  delirium,  sets  in.  Post 
mortem  the  arteries  are  usually  calcareous,  rough,  and  irregular  on  the  inner  surface, 
and  blocked  or  narrowed  by  coagula,  often  as  high  as  the  ix)pliteal. 

Arterial  embolism  usually  gives  rise  to  the  same  form  when  it  causes  gangrene, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  collateral  circulation  enlarges  sufficiently  to  prevent  it.     Excep- 
rionally,  either  localise  several  tnmks  are  plugged  at  the  same  time,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vessels  round  is  such   that   they  cannot  dilate,  the  blood-supply  is 
altogether  cut  off.     It  frequently  occurs  after  endocarditis.     The  onset  is  sudden  : 
there  is  a  severe  attack  of  pain  in  the  course  of  an  artery,  generally  where  it 
bifurcates  or  gives  off  one  or  more  large  branches  :  the  part  feels  dead  or  numb, 
the  temperature  falls,  the  pulse  below  disapj)ears,  and  then  by  degrees  the  skin 
passes  through  the  same  changes.     Suppuration  usually  occurs  while  the  dead  part 
is  being  detached,  because  the  living  tissues  next  to  it  are  too  much  injured  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  pyogenic  micrococci.     A  certain  amount  of  decomposition 
may  be  present,  too,  after  this  has  taken  place  and  supplied  the  necessary  fluid, 
but  so  long  as  the  general  nutrition  is  good,  there  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  the 
death  of  the  tissues  is,  except  for  the  suppuration,  limited  to  the  original  area. 

Symmetrical  gangrene  (Raynaud's  disease)'is  very  similar  to  this  in  its  local 
changes;  but  no  lesion  of  any  kind — embolism,  thrombosis,  or  degeneration — 
has  been  found  to  account  for  it.  Possibly  it  is  due  to  arterial  spasm  arising  from 
cold,  and  rendered  persistent  by  a  hyf)er-sensitive  condition  of  the  vaso-motor 
centres.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  young  anaemic  subjects  suffering  from  feeble 
circulation,  and  always  attacks  the  extremities.  In  its  slighter  forms,  cold, 
grayish-blue,  ill-defined  patches  of  local  syncope  or  local  asphyxia  suddenly  make 
their  appearance  after  some  trivial  ex[X)sure,  upon  the  hands  or  feet,  or  upon  the 
pinna,  very  often  symmetrically.  After  a  time  these  may  (lisap]>ear,  but  occa- 
sionally the  color  remains  pale  or  livid,  then  turns  blue  and  pur])le,  and  finally 
becomes  black.     In  some  instances  it  is  associated  with  hiematinuria. 

Gangrene  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  intense  cold  ])resents  the  same  features 
(Jrostbite).  The  port  is  frozen  through  ;  the  skin  remains  firm  and  white,  and 
then  passes  through  the  same  changes.  This,  of  course,  like  all  other  forms,  is 
more  likely  to  occur  when  other  causes,  such  as  old  age.  starvation,  fatigue,  or 
exhaustion,  exist ;  and  moist  cold  is  certainly  worse  than  dry.  It  rarely  hapi)ens, 
however,  in  England  that  the  temi:)erature  falls  snffi(  iently  for  this.  Usually. 
frostbite  is  caused  by  the  too  early  application  of  warmth  to  a  half- frozen  surfac  e, 
and  the  gangrene  is  moist.     Slighter  degrees  of  cold  merely  lead  to  vesiealion, 
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like  heat,  or  superficial  gangrene  ;  and  the  slightest,  to  an  erythematous  state  in 
which  the  skin  is  deep  red  or  livid,  and  subsequently,  when  warm,  becomes  painful 
and  slightly  swollen. 

Dry  gangrene  may  also  be  caused  by  intense  heat — the  actual  cautery,  for 
example ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  cases  of  burning,  the  tissues  for  long  distances  round 
are  injured  to  such  an  extent  that  inflammation  and  suppuration  follow.  Potassa 
fusa,  applied  as  it  used  to  be  when  it  was  desired  to  form  an  issue,  produces  the 
same  result — a  limited,  shriveled  patch  of  blackened  tissue,  unable  to  undergo 
decomposition  owing  to  the  absence  of  fluid,  and  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  sup- 
puration. 

A  very  rare  form  of  arterial  obstruction,  due  to  endarteritis  obliterans,  some- 
times* leads  to  the  same  result.  I  have  known  it  occur  in  the  vessels  of  the  upper 
extremity,  so  that  when  amputation  of  the  arm  was  performed,  the  brachial  did 
not  require  ligature.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  steadily  advancing  throm- 
bosis, attended  with  severe  pain.  Most  of  the  cases  have  occurred  after  middle 
life,  without  any  very  obvious  reason. 

All  these  forms  of  gangrene  resemble  each  other  in  being  practically  unat- 
tended by  decomposition.  A  portion  of  tissue  is  killed,  either  by  being  entirely 
deprived  of  blood,  or  by  the  action  of  some  external  agent.  It  acts  as  a  foreign 
body,  almost  inert,  so  long  as  no  other  irritant  is  allowed  to  appear.  The  sur- 
rounding tissues  are  uninjured,  and  at  once,  if  their  nutrition  is  sufficiently  good, 
commence  the  process  of  repair.  Unhappily,  in  the  senile  form  due  to  thrombosis 
(the  most  typical  and  the  most  common  of  them  all),  it  usually  happens  that  the 
clot  extends  farther  and  farther  up  the  artery,  so  that  successive  portions  of  the 
limb  become  involved  and  perish ;  and  in  any  case  the  vitality  of  the  part  is  very 
feeble.  In  other  instances  the  blood-vessels  round  the  injured  area  dilate  ;  lymph 
pours  out  through  their  walls,  new  vessels  are  develoj^ed,  and,  by  degrees,  a  layer 
of  vascular  granulation -tissue  (forming  the  so-called  line  of  demarcation)  is 
developed  round  the  whole  of  the  buried  surface  of  the  necrosed  tissue.  If  this 
is  small  and  completely  surrounded,  it  may  be  absorbed  and  disappear  entirely ; 
if  it  lies  on  the  surface  it  gradually  dries  up,  and  is  thrown  off"  by  the  granulations 
beneath. 

Suppuration  is  not  necessary  for  this  process,  although,  unless  the  necrosed 
fragment  is  of  very  small  size,  it  is  nearly  always  present.  The  pyogenic  organ- 
isms gain  access  either  through  the  air  or  through  the  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics. 
The  plasma  no  longer  coagulates,  the  leucocytes  near  the  infected  spot  perish  and 
form  pus-corpuscles,  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the  tissue,  already  organized, 
undergo  coagulation-necrosis  and  melt  away  in  the  fluid. 

2.  Moist  Gangrp:ne. — This*  may  commence  as  such,  or  it  may  l)e  dry  at 
first.  Senile  gangrene,  for  example,  is  very  often  dry  until  the  calf  is  reached  ; 
then,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  fluid,  decomposition  sets  in. 

Dry  gangrene  does  not  extend  unless  the  original  cause  is  repeated — unless, 
for  example,  the  thrombus  si)reads  higher  u])  the  artery.  Moist  gangrene,  on 
the  other  hand,  whatever  the  cause,  spreads  until  it  meets  some  structure  suffi- 
ciently well-nourished  to  hold  its  own.  The  products  of  ])utrefaction.  soaking 
into  the  living  tissues  near,  lower  their  power  of  resistance,  and  if  their  nutrition 
is  impaired  in  the  least  degree,  or  if  the  irritant  is  assisted  by  tension,  want  of 
rest,  or  any  other  cause,  they  must  give  way.  \i  the  conditions  are  exceedingly 
unfavorable,  the  surrounding  tissues  j)erish  cv/  masse  (sloughing  phagedaena  and 
hospital  gangrene)  ;  if  not  quite  so  bad,  if  their  vitality  is  merely  impaired  instead 
of  being  destroyed,  they  become  inflamed,  and  as  pyogenic  organisms  are  always 
present  in  such  circumstances,  melt  away  as  pus. 

Whether  s})ecific  micro-organisms  are  present  in  many  of  these  cases,  as  well 
as  septic  and  pyogenic  ones,  is  uncertain,  and  the  difiiculty  is  especially  great  in 
connection  with  such  diseases  as  canrrum  oris  and  i)hagedajna.  None,  however, 
has  yet  l)een  i)rove(l,  and  in  the  absence  of  this,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  assume 
that  these  diseases,  attended   with  very  characteristic^  and  extensive  destruction. 
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are  the  result  of  the  ordinary  germs,  acting  under  conditions  peculiarly  favorable 
to  them :  overcrowding,  for  instance,  and  poisoning  by  foul  air,  in  the  case  of 
hospital  gangrene  ;  and  syphilis  in  the  case  of  phagedaena. 

The  simplest  example  of  moist  gangrene  is  seen  in  a  lacerated  wound.  A 
portion  of  the  tissue  is  killed,  it  remains  for  two  or  three  days  adherent  to  the 
surface,  slowly  changing  color,  and  then  quietly  drops  off,  detached  from  the  part 
that  is  Hving  by  the  vascular  lymph  thrown  out.  If  it  is  very  tough  and  hard — 
tendon,  for  example,  or  bone — so  that  the  blood-vessels  are  scanty  and  unable  to 
dilate,  the  process  may  take  weeks  instead  of  days. 

Bed-sores,  due  partly  to  pressure,  partly  to  the  irritation  of  urine  and  retained 
perspiration,  are  examples  on  a  larger  scale.  The  skin  at  first  is  reddened,  then 
fluid  collects  beneath  the  epidermis ;  this  gives  way,  exposing  the  corium ;  and 
the  continued  irritation  and  pressure  combined  soon  cause  it  to  slough.  Decom- 
position sets  in,  and  the  poison  so  formed,  added  to  the  already  existing  causes, 
kills  the  tissues  round  until  a  part  is  reached  where  the  vitality  and  power  of 
resistance  are  sufficiently  good. 

Nearly  all  forms  of  gangrene  that  are  dry  at  first  end  in  this  way.  Even  if 
the  centre  remains  hard  and  resists  putrefaction,  suppuration  occurs  around  the 
margin,  and  the  pus  provides  a  sufficient  amount  of  fluid  for  putrefaction.  For- 
tunately, as  a  rule,  by  the  time  this  has  happened  the  tissues  around  the  slough 
have  recovered  themselves,  and  have  erected  a  barrier  of  young  and  vascular 
granulation-tissue,  which  may  lose  its  surface  as  pus,  but  nothing  deeper. 

When  a  limb  is  run  over  and  crushed,  or  when  a  large  artery  gives  way  sub- 
cutaneously  and  cuts  off  the  circulation  by  the  pressure  it  causes  {local  traumatic 
ganp-ene)^  the  changes  are  the  same  at  first.     Immediately  after  the  accident  the 
limb  is  cold  and  loses  its  sensibility,  the  skin  is  even  whiter  than  natural,  and  is 
stretched  and  tense  from  the  extravasation  beneath,  and  the  pulse  cannot  be  felt. 
Then  the  color  gradually  becomes  dusky  and  livid,  especially  toward  the  lower 
part,  to  which  the  blood  gravitates ;  purple  and  green  patches  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  bullae  form,  filled  with  a  reddish  fluid  ;  the  epidermis  is  detached  from  the 
corium  beneath ;  emphysematous  crackling  can  be  felt  here  and  there,  and  the 
odor  is  most  offensive. 

The  subsequent  course,  whether  the  gangrene  remains  local  or  begins  to 
spread,  dei)ends  upon  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  tissues  that  are  still  living,  to 
the  combined  irritants.  If  the  size  of  the  slough  is  small,  the  tension  low,  and 
the  condition  of  nutrition  good,  the  tissues  soon  protect  themselves,  and  a  line  of 
demarcation  gradually  form.s.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  part  involved  is  large, 
such  as  a  limb,  and  the  tension  in  it  is  high,  the  products  of  decomposition, 
unable  to  escape,  spread  into  all  the  cellular  spaces  in  the  living  structures  near, 
and  stream  into  the  lymphatics,  poisoning  everything  they  touch,  and  causing 
intense  inflammation.  The  local  traumatic  gangrene,  assisted  by  decomposition, 
has  begun  to  spread. 

The  worst  example  of  spreading  traumatic  gangrene  met  with  at  the  present 
day  is  that  which  sometimes  occurs  after  compound  (open)  fractures,  especially  those 
due  to  direct  violence.  There  is  everything  to  favor  its  occurrence  and  its  exten- 
sion ;  an  enormous  extravasation  at  a  high  temperature  ;  a  wound,  so  that  decom- 
position can  begin  at  once ;  the  o|)ening  usually  valvular,  so  that  the  tension  from 
the  hyperaemia  that  follows  must  be  high  ;  fractured,  and  often  dead,  bone,  which 
in  some  particular  way  is  exceedingly  favorablp  to  decomposition  ;  and  all  the 
cellular  spaces  in  the  tissues  round  widely  open  still,  with  no  j)rotecting  barrier  of 
lymph.  Under  conditions  such  as  these  it  is  no  wonder  that,  if  se])tic  decompo- 
sition occurs,  and  the  products  are  not  allowed  to  escaj^e,  spreading  traumatic 
gangrene  of  the  worst  description  follows.  The  part  swells  more  and  more  ;  the 
skin  is  tense,  red,  and  burning  hot ;  the  loose  cellular  tissue  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  limb  and  along  the  great  vessels  is  boggy  and  (edematous,  filled  with  a  sero- 
purulent  fluid  which  rapidly  decomposes  and  causes  emphysematous  crackling  ;  the 
redness  keeps  spreading  farther  and  farther,  round  the  seat  of  injury  it  gradually 
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becomes  dull  and  livid ,  then  the  cuticle  separates,  the  tissue  becomes  soft,  and,  if 
the  patient  live  sufficiently  long,  the  whole  part  decomposes. 

As  described  above,  if  the  vitality  is  already  depressed  from  other  causes, 
constitutional  or  local  (Bright* s  disease,  for  example,  or  cold),  spreading  trauma- 
tic gangrene  will  follow  even  when  the  irritant  is  comparatively  slight. 

Local  traumatic  gangrene,  unless  the  part  is  exceedingly  small  and  the  escape 
absolutely,  free,  is  always  attended  with  fever.  Even  when  there  is  only  a  lacerated 
wound  with  a  few  shreds  hanging  from  it,  there  is  some  absorption,  which  dimin- 
ishes as  the  tissues  become  by  degrees  able  to  protect  themselves.  In  the  spread- 
ing form,  setting  in  at  once,  before  the  cellular  spaces,  are  closed,  with  an  immense 
amount  of  poison  and  very  high  tension,  the  absorption  is  naturally  excessive,  and 
the  constitutional  disturbance  may  prove  fatal  in  the  first  few  days.  In  some  cases 
the  temperature  rapidly  runs  up  to  104**  or  105°  F.;  the  pulse  is  full  and  quick, 
and  the  respiration  hurried  and  rapid.  In  others,  and  they  are  usually  the  worst, 
it  scarcely  rises  at  all,  the  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  the  patient  is  delirious,  the 
face  is  dusky,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  and  the  symptoms  are  typhoid  from  the 
beginning.  If  the  patient  survives  the  period  of  spreading  gangrene,  and  the 
tissues  gain  the  upper  hand,  resisting  the  further  advance  of  the  irritant,  and 
throwing  out  a  wall  of  vascular  lymph,  the  fever  begins  to  fall,  especially  of  a 
morning,  and  assumes  the  remittent  tyj)e,  characteristic  of  suppuration  without 
free  exit  for  the  pus. 

Given  local  traumatic  gangrene — a  part  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  killed  by 
injury  of  any  kind — the  con.sequences,  whether  a  line  of  demarcation  forms,  or 
inflammation  and  suppuration  set  in,  or  spreading  gangrene  follows,  depend  upon 
the  vigor  of  resistance  offered  by  the  tissues,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
protected  from  other  irritants.  If  they  are  healthy  constitutionally,  and  were  not 
injured  when  the  neighboring  part  was  killed,  and  are  not  injured  by  any  other 
agent  (tension,  want  of  rest,  or  decomi)osition),  lymph  is  thrown  out,  and  repair 
is  commenced  at  once.  If  they  fail  to  a  slight  extent  in  one  or  more  of  these 
conditions — if,  that  is  to  say,  their  vitality  is  lowered — inflammation  sets  in  and 
spreads  until  a  healthier  part,  capable  of  better  resistance,  is  reached.  If  they 
fail  seriously — if  their  vitality  is  destroyed — the  gangrene  spreads. 

Treatment. — The  general  principles  are  the  same  in  all  forms,  but  special 
measures  have  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  some  of  them. 

1.  Constitutional. — The  reis  always  well-marked  general  depression;  very 
often  it  is  one  of  the  predisposing  causes,  weakening  the  tissues  and  rendering 
them  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  injurious  agents,  and  if  not  already  present 
it  always  makes  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Everything,  therefore, 
must  l>e  done  to  husband  and  maintain  the  general  strength  ;  food  must  be  nutri- 
tious but  easily  assimilated,  and  given,  therefore,  in  small  (|uantities  at  frequent 
intervals.  Stimulants  are  required  to  assist  digestion,  or,  if  the  heart  is  weak  and 
the  pulse  feeble,  to  maintain  the  circulation.  Opium  may  be  given  to  relieve  pain 
and  procure  sleep.  Fresh  air  is  absolutely  necessary,  particularly  if  decomposition 
is  going  on,  and  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  any  constitutional  disorder  that 
may  be  present,  such  as  Bright's  disease  or  diabetes.  \'ery  great  care,  however, 
is  required  in  the  matter  of  food,  especially  in  the  case  of  old  j^ople.  It  often 
happens  that  for  years  past  they  have  taken  it  in  exceedingly  small  (juantities,  their 
strength  being  economized  to  the  utmost  by  rest  and  warmth,  and  any  attempt  to 
increase  it  only  defeats  its  own  en(J.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  that  comparatively  large  (juantities  of  stimulants,  es|>ecially  brandy,  are 
very  well  borne;  and,  provided  the  surrounding  tenq)eratnre  is  carefully  main- 
tained, enable  the  patient  to  tide  over  the  ( risis. 

2.  Local,  (i)  Preventi^r. — Sometimes  when  the  onset  is  gradual  the  cause 
of  the  gangrene  can  be  removed  in  time.  The  constric  tion  may  be  divided,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  strangulated  hernia  or  paraj)himosis  ;  the  tension 
relieved  by  timely  incision  in  ])hleginonons  erysipelas  or  cellulitis,  and  the  pres- 
sure in  bed-sores  distributed  over  a  wider  area,  or  trans] )()se(l   to  another  part  of 
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the  body  altogether.     In  many  cases,  however — especially  those  in  which  the 
blood-supply  is  cut  off — any  measure  of  this  kind  must  be  too  late. 

(ii)  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  by  preventing  the  repetition  of  the  original  cause  and  the 
access  of  any  other. 

The  circulation  must  be  assisted  in  every  possible  way.  The  part  should  be 
raised,  so  that  veins  and  lymphatics  can  empty  themselves  with  ease ;  the  tempera- 
ture kept  perfectly  even,  and  absolute  rest  enforced.  Nothing  answers  so  well  as 
investing  the  whole  limb  in  cotton-wool,  which  may  be  impregnated  with  some 
antiseptic  to  assist  in  checking  decomposition  ;  poultices  should  always  be  avoided, 
and  wet  fomentations,  which,  by  the  moisture  they  contain,  encourage  the  soften- 
ing of  the  epidermis.  In  some  cases  of  senile  gangrene,  in  which  there  is  no 
surrounding  inflammation,  and  the  skin  of  the  limb  is  not  tender,  gentle 
upvard  friction  is  of  service,  as  it  tends  to  empty  the  veins  and  increase  the  flow 
through  the  neighboring  tissues. 

The  least  tension  in  any  part  must  be  relieved  at  once.  Free  incisions  are 
often  required,  not  only  to  reduce  the  pressure  upon  the  skin,  and  prevent  it 
sloughing,  but,  by  giving  exit  to  pent-up  fluids,  to  check  absorption  and  allow  the 
blood  to  circulate  more  freely.  The  wide  gaping  of  the  cuts,  the  continued  drain- 
ing from  their  edges  not  only  of  blood,  but  of  inflammatory  exudation,  and  the 
wrinkling  of  the  skin  on  the  following  day,  afford  a  very  good  explanation  of  the 
fall  in  the  temperature  and  the  diminution  in  the  fever  that  always  follow. 

[Application  of  external  heat,  by  means  of  hot- water  bags,  will  be  found 
useful,  not  only  in  treatment,  but  as  one  of  the  aids  to  prevention.] 

Decomposition  must  be  prevented.     This  may  be  accomplished  in  various 
ways.     In  many  forms  of  local   traumatic  gangrene — where,   for  example,   the 
fingers  have  been  crushed,  and  it  is  not  known  how  much  is  hopeless — prolonged 
warm  and  antiseptic  baths  are  most  beneficial.     If  the  part  is  only  small,  corro- 
sive sublimate  (one  part  in  ten  thousand)  may  be  used  for  several  hours  a  day  at 
first,  and  then,  when  the  putrefactive  odor  is  overcome,  for  an  hour  night  and 
morning.     If  the  part  is  too  large,  so  that  absorption  is  feared,  or  if  the  j^atient 
complains  of  pain,  boracic  acid  may  be  substituted,  but  it  is  not  so  efficacious. 
The  injured  part  is  dependent,  it  is  true,  esi)ecially  when  the  lower  extremity  is 
concerned,  but  this  disadvantage  is  fully  compensated  for  by  the  relaxation  of  all 
the  tense  and  inflamed  tissues,   by  the  regularity  of  the  temperature,  the  free 
escape  for  the  inflammatory  exudation,  and  the  impossibility  of  decomposition. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gangrene  has  a  tendency  to  become  dry, 
absorbent  dressings  and  iodoform  should  h^  used.  Salicylic  wool,  wood-wool 
impregnated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  moss  treated  in  the  same  way — anything,  in 
short,  that  checks  putrefaction — succeeds  in  i)roportion  to  its  power  of  absorption. 
The  dressing,  however,  unless  the  gangrene  is  of  the  driest  type,  needs  changing 
frequently,  for  fear  that  a  solid  mass  of  dried  discharge  may  form  like  a  scab  over 
the  ulcerating  surface  and  keep  the  fluid  beneath  pent  up.  At  the  same  time  ten- 
sion should  be  relieved  by  suitable  measures,  gentle  comj^ression,  elevation,  and 
even  incision,  and  sloughs  or  portions  of  dead  tissues  removed  as  soon  as  they  are 
loose.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  of  course,  not  to  injure  or  irritate  in  any 
way  the  protecting  barrier  of  granulations  :  this  has  l)een  formed  by  tissues  that 
are  only  just  able  to  hold  their  own,  and  no  more  ;  and  the  least  damage  done  to 
them  at  once  causes  the  sloughing  to  spread  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  i)arts 
which  are  clearly  dead,  and  which  can  l>e  removed  without  injury  to  those  around, 
should  not  be  taken  away  as  soon  as  they  can. 

As  the  line  of  demarcation  forms  and  gradually  grows  dee])cr  and  more 
defined,  the  sloughs  of  the  soft  parts  usually  se])arateof  themselves,  until  at  length 
the  bone  is  left  with — hanging  around  it — tendons  and  dense  sheets  of  fascia, 
which,  owing  to  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  c  irculation,  are  only  detached 
after  prolonged  suppuration.  Sometimes  when  this  is  the  case  the  soft  parts  may 
be  very  gently  retracted,  lateral  incisions  being  made  to  gi\'e  more  room,  and  the 
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projecting  structures  carefully  divided  ;  otherwise  the  natural  process  of  separation 
may  take  an  immense  length  of  time  :  but  this  should  not  be  attempted  until  the 
spreading  of  the  gangrene  is  no  longer  feared. 

(iii)  Amputation. — In  local  traumatic  gangrene — such,  for  example,  as  results 
from  the  rupture  of  a  large  artery,  with  or  without  fracture — amputation  should  be 
performed  at  once,  sufficiently  far  above  the  seat  of  injury  to  secure  healthy  flaps. 
It  means  ^hat  the  attempt  made  to  save  the  limb  has  failed ;  and  if  gangrene 
begins,  it  is  certain  to  spread  as  high  as  the  seat  of  injury,  and  very  likely  not 
stop  there.     Nothing,  therefore,  is  gained  by  waiting. 

In  spreading  traumatic  gangrene  the  conditions  are  different.  If  it  is  due 
mainly,  or  even  in  part,  to  constitutional  causes,  amputation  higher  up  would  be 
followed  by  the  same  consequences.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  however,  it  is 
purely  local,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  poison  retained  under  high  tension,  usually 
decomposing,  extra vasa ted  blood ;  and  then  it  is  just  possible  that  amputation 
higher  up,  performed  sufficiently  early,  would  succeed ;  but  in  such  cases  as  good 
a  result  may  be  obtained  by  free  incision,  relieving  the  tension  and  checking 
absorption. 

In  no  other  case  should  amputation  be  performed  until  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  well  established ;  and  even  then,  in  the  majority,  it  is  wiser  to  wait  until 
all  the  soft  parts  have  separated  and  the  wound  so  left  is  beginning  to  cicatrize. 
Excision  of  the  projecting  end  of  the  bone,  even  with  a  certain  amount  of  soft 
tissues  round  it,  is  a  very  much  less  serious  operation  than  a  formally  planned 
amputation  ;  and,  unless  the  patient  is  being  exhausted  by  suppuration,  is  always 
to  be  preferred.  Owing  to  the  conical  shape  of  the  stump  left  by  gangrene  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  always  required. 

[It  is  the  danger  of  the  production  of  septicaemia  that  causes  us  to  override 
this  injunction  frequently.  The  carrying  into  the  circulation  of  highly  infectious 
material  is  so  dangerous  to  the  |jatient,  that  early  amputation  must  be  done  in 
many  cases.] 

Special  Forms  of  Gangrene. — Senile  Gangrene. — Nutritious,  digestible 
food,  with  a  reasonable  supply  of  stimulants  ;  rest,  elevation,  and  equable  warmth, 
are  here  the  most  important  measures.  The  part  should  be  well  sprinkled  with 
iodoform,  and  then  covered  up  thickly  with  many  layers  of  cotton-wool.  Care 
must  be  taken  never  to  keep  it  exposed  for  any  length  of  time,  and  not  to  allow  hot 
water  bottles  too  near.  Poultices  should  not  l)e  applied  under  any  circumstances. 
In  this  form  of  gangrene,  in  particular,  o|)ium  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  recovery  or  not  may  Ixr  foretold  from  the  way  in  which  the  patient 
stands  its  administration. 

Hutchinson  has  recently  advocated  high  amputation  (through  the  lower  third 
of  the  thigh)  in  both  the  dry  and  the  inflammatory  form  of  senile  gangrene :  the 
limb  is  usually  small  and  wasted  at  that  point :  the  artery  is  sound  in  Hunter's 
canal ;  the  flaps  are  well  supplied  with  blood  ;  and  old  people,  as  a  rule,  resent 
o|)eration  very  slightly  ;  their  tissues  are  not  prone  to  inflammation.  The  alter- 
native is  to  let  the  i)art  alone,  confming  the  patient  j)ractically  to  one  position  in 
l^d,  until  a  line  of  demarcation  has  formed,  leaving  a  very  conical  stump,  which 
does  not  heal  of  itself,  and  which  does  not  admit  of  being  interfered  with.  Prob- 
ably, in  many  cases,  in  s|)ite  of  the  ai)j>arent  severity  of  the  operation,  such  a 
measure  is  really  advisable,  not.  of  course,  if  the  gangrene  is  limited  to  the  toes,  or 
even  to  the  front  j)art  of  the  foot,  but  if  it  extends  to,  or  in  the  least  degree  above, 
the  ankle.  If  it  spreads  to  the  calf,  even  the  driest  form  is  exceedingly  liable  to 
become  moist,  and  then  the  inflammation  nearly  always  proves  fatal. 

In  frostbite  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  warm  the  part  too  soon  :  if 
it  is  exposed  even  to  a  moderate  temperature  before  the  circulation  has  recovered, 
moist  gangrene  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  Ani])utation  should  never  be  performed 
until  the  line  of  demarcation  is  deeply  cut. 

In  that  form  which  is  due  to  embolism  the  same  rule  j)ractically  holds  good, 
although  an  operation  may  be  ]>erforme(l  somewhat  sooner  ;   the  surrounding  tissues 
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are  not  so  badly  injured.     The  constitutional  disturbance,  however,  in  these  cases 
is  very  rarely  severe,  and  the  risk  of  septic  absorption  very  slight. 

PHAGEDENA. 

Phagedsena  is  an  exceedingly  rapid  form  of  molecular  disintegration  or  ulcera- 
tion, chiefly  met  with  at  the  present  day  in  connection  with  syphilis.  There  is, 
in  the  ordinary  variety,  no  sloughing,  swelling,  oedema,  or  extensive  redness ; 
simply  the  base  and  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  affected  by  it  become  liquid  and  melt 
an-ay.  In  another  variety,  however,  which  is  much  more  rare,  sloughing  is  present 
as  well,  the  surrounding  tissues  becoming  swollen,  tense,  and  hard,  and  then 
gradually  turning  black.  No  specific  organism  has  ever  been  proved  to  exist,  and 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  ulceration  becomes  phagedaenic 
because  of  certain  predisposing  causes,  of  which  syphilis  is  a  very  important 
one.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  privation,  and  extreme  youth  are  probably  not 
without  influence.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  primary  syphilitic  sores  that 
become  phagedaenic  (sixteen  out  of  seventeen,  according  to  my  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject) are  followed  by  secondary  syphilitic  symptoms. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  of  very  great  importance.  Phagedaena  may  arise 
in  connection  with  syphilis  in  people  who  are  apparently  strong  and  othen^ise 
healthy ;  but  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  those  who  are  broken  down  from  long- 
continued  exposure  and  intemperance. 

When  it  is  practicable,  nothing  succeeds  so  well  as  prolonged  warm  baths 
and  iodoform ;  the  former  during  the  daytime,  for  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  the 
latter  dusted  on  at  night.  The  ulceration  nearly  always  ceases  to  spread  at  once, 
and  the  sore  begins  to  throw  out  granulations.  If  this  cannot  be  done  iodoform 
may  be  used  alone,  or  if  the  sore  is  in  such  a  position — on  the  ala  of  the  nose, 
for  example — that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  stop  the  extension  at  once,  the 
jjatient  should  be  placed  under  an  anaesthetic  and  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury 
applied  freely.  The  pain,  which  lasts  for  twenty-four  hours,  may  be  controlled  to 
some  extent  by  using  a  lotion  of  cocaine,  renewing  it  frequently.  Unless  the 
existence  of  syphilis  can  be  definitely  excluded,  a  mild  mercurial  course  (Hyd.  c, 
cret.  gr.  ij,  gm.  12,  with  Dover*s  powder  night  and  morning)  should  be  com- 
menced without  delay. 

HOSPITAL  GANGRENE. 

Hospital  gangrene  bears  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  traumatic  gangrene 
that  phagedaena  does  to  ulceration ;  sometimes  it  is  known  as  sloughing  phage- 
daena.    It  is  a  form  of  gangrene  which  breaks  out  under  certain  conditions  that 
used  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  connection  with  hospitals,  and  attacks  every 
kind  of  wound,  small  as  well  as  large.     It  spreads  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and 
is  intensely  contagious.     The  surface  of  the  wound  is  covered  with  micrococci, 
which  extend  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  destroying  them  wherever 
they  come  in  contact  with  them.     Whether  they  are  the  ordinary  forms  of  staphy- 
lococcus and  streptococcus  working  under  peculiarly   favorable   conditions,   or 
whether  they  are  specific,  is  not  known  ;    the  former  view  is  the  more  prol)ahle,  as 
hospital  gangrene  never  occurs  except  under  certain  conditions,  and  apparently 
never  fails  to  be  produced  by  them.     Overcrowding  and  absenc  e  of  ventilation 
will  cause  it  anywhere;   probably  the  intensely  poisonous  substances  i)ro(luced  in 
these  circumstances,  soaking  gradually  into  the  tissues  lor  clays  and  weeks  together, 
impair  their  vitality  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ordinary  germs  are  able  to  act  with 
the  most  unusual  energy  and  produce  the  most  disastrous  results.      The  general 
nutrition  is  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  case  alreadv  mentioned,  in  which 
gangrene  of  both  legs  followed  after  primary  amputation  of  the   feet,  only  the 
cause  is  a  diflerent  one. 

[The  treatment  of  hospital  gangrene  recjuires  the  <  areful   removal  of  the 
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sloughing  parts  with  the  forceps  and  scissors,  and  the  application  of  bromine 
solution  as  strong  as  may  be  necessary.] 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  noteworthy  that  sloughing  cellulitis  of  the  most 
intense  description  occurs  in  some  cases  of  snake-bite,  and  in  some  forms  of  post- 
mortem poisoning,  and,  what  is  very  significant,  not  always  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  wound.  In  the  former  of  these  at  least  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
gangrene  is  due  to  the  virulence  of  an  alkaloid,  which,  though  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  kill  the  tissues  at  once,  lowers  their  vitality  to  such  an  extent  that  they  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  micro-organisms  that  enter  from  time  to  time  into  the  blood.  In 
the  latter — when,  for  example,  all  the  cellular  tissue  on  the  side  of  the  thorax 
becomes  gangrenous  forty-eight  hours  after  a  punctured  wound  of  the  finger — the 
same  explanation  is  highly  probable  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  hospital 
gangrene  is  really  due  to  saturation  of  the  blood  with  the  scarcely  less  virulent 
poison  thrown  off  by  the  lungs  in  cases  of  overcrowding. 

PHLEGMONOUS  INFLAMMATION. 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  skin,  the  so-called  phlegmon- 
ous erysipelas,  is  another  product  of  the  ordinary  micrococci  of  suppuration  acting 
under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances.  In  many  resjiects  it  resembles  true 
erysipelas,  especially  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs,  but  in  its  nature  it 
is  essentially  different.  Like  erysij^elas,  it  usually  spreads  from  a  wound  ;  those 
who  are  broken  down  in  health  from  intemperance,  exposure,  and  particularly 
Bright's  disease,  are  much  more  prone  to  it  than  others  ;  and  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  a  streptococcus  is  found  in  connection  with  it.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  infectious,  although  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  contagious ; 
it  always  ends  in  suppuration  and  sloughing ;  it  may  follow  injuries  of  the  most 
varied  description — post-mortem  wounds,  bites  of  reptiles,  or  the  sting  of  a  wasp  ; 
it  attacks  deep-seated  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  j>elvic  cellular  tissue,  after 
parturition  or  lithotomy  ;  and  it  is  never  accom|janied  by  the  characteristic,  well- 
defined  rash  always  present  in  true  erysipelas.  The  affection  of  the  skin  is  an 
altogether  secondary  complication,  which  may  or  may  not  be  present,  according 
to  the  original  seat  of  inflammation.  P^irther,  the  streptococcus,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  ordinary  S.  pyogenes,  is  not  confined  to  the  lymphatics,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  S.  erysipelatis,  but  migrates  freely  beyond  into  the  cellular  spaces, 
and  penetrates  through  the  adventitia  of  the  vessels  into  their  interior. 

Causes. — In  some  rare  cases  diffuse  inflammation  originates  without  a  wound. 
Nearly  always,  however,  an  injury  of  this  kind  is  present,  oj^ening  up  the  submu- 
cous or  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  the  deeper  planes  among  the  muscles  or 
round  the  bones.  When  there  is  none,  the  germs — as  in  acute  infective  osteomy- 
eliti.s — gain  access  to  the  i)art  through  the  blood.  Occasionally  the  inflammation 
commences  some  little  distance  from  the  seat  of  infection  ;  and  exceptionally  it 
does  not  attain  any  great  degree  of  severity  until  this  is  healed. 

The  predisposing  conditions  are  general  and  local.  The  former  are  those 
already  mentioned  in  connection  with  gangrene — diabetes,  Bright's  disease,  the 
consequences  of  exposure,  intemix^rance,  starvation,  and,  briefly,  everything  that 
tends  to  interfere  with  the  elimination  of  waste  j)ro(hK:t  or  impair  the  general 
nutrition.  Overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation  are  very  important  in  this  respect ; 
probably  their  influence  is  due  to  the  poisonous  substances  exhaled  from  the 
lungs,  which,  even  when  l)reathed  for  a  short  time,  i)roduce  the  most  extreme 
depression. 

The  local  conditions  are  very  simple  ;  imperfect  drainage,  especially  if  there 
is  a  cavity  filled  with  extra vasated  blood,  is  sure  to  cause  it.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  most  disastrous  character  is  so  common  after  com- 
pound fractures  or  penetrating  wounds  of  joints.  l)ecomi>osition  occurs  under 
high  tension  before  the  tissues  are  able  to  protect  themselves  in  the  least,  and  the 
products  are  driven  into  the  loose  cellular  interspaces,  poisoning  and  destroying 
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everything  they  touch.  For  the  same  reason  the  condition  of  the  litems  after 
parturition,  with  an  enormous  development  of  cellular  and  lymphatic  tissue  in  the 
region  of  the  cervix,  renders  it  particularly  susceptible. 

Bruising  and  tearing  the  structures  round  in  performing  an  oi>eration — in 
other  words,  lowering  their  vitality  and  filling  them  with  extravasated  blood — 
greatly  increases  the  liability  to  it.  It  is  partly  owing  to  this,  partly  to  the  effect  of 
renal  disease,  that  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  is  so  common  and 
so  fatal  after  lithotomy  when  the  calculus  is  a  large  one.  In  other  cases  it  is  due  to 
the  local  effects  of  virulent  chemical  poisons.  Diffuse  cellulitis  of  the  neck,  for 
example,  may  result  from  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  and  sloughing  over  a  very  large 
surface  has  been  known  to  follow  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  snake.  Probably  the 
alkaloid  injected  into  the  tissues  lowers  their  vitality  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  micrococci,  which  are  constantly  finding 
their  way  into  the  blood.  Whether  the  extremely  fatal  form  of  diffuse  cellulitis 
which  accompanies  post-mortem  wounds  in  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis  is  due 
10  a  similar  alkaloid,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  result  of  septic 
infection  (infection,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  living  organism)  is  uncertain.  The 
fact  that  the  virulence  of  the  poison  diminishes  rapidly  as  putrefaction  sets  in  is 
consistent  with  either  view ;  the  exceedingly  early  occurrence  of  the  symptoms 
favors  the  former. 

Symptoms,  i.  Constitutional. — These  vary  greatly  in  severity.  In  the 
worst  forms,  such  as  those  arising  from  post-mortem  wounds,  they  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  spreading  traumatic  gangrene.  They  assume  a  typhoid 
character  almost  from  the  first;  there  may  be  a  rigor  or  a  succession  of  chills: 
the  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  105°  or  106°  F.;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  brown, 
the  skin  burning  hot,  the  face  dusky,  and  the  pulse  so  small  and  quick  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  count  it.  Delirium  may  set  in,  sometimes  with  profuse 
sweating,  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  result  may  be  fatal,  from  the  most 
acute  form  of  septic  poisoning,  within  the  first  few  days. 

In  pelvic  cellulitis  after  parturition  or  lithotomy,  the  effect  is  almost  as  rapid, 
the  patient  sinking  into  a  semi-unconscious,  wandering  state,  with  an  irregular, 
feeble  pulse,  extremely  high  temperature,  and  the  most  profound  nervous  prostra- 
tion.    When  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  limb  is  concerned,  where  the  poison  is  not 
so  intense  or  the  absorption  so  rapid,  the  symptoms  are  less  severe,  and  usually 
assume   the  sthenic  form,  but   the  fever   continues  high  and  very  irregular  for 
days  and  weeks ;   the  emaciation  and  exhaustion  are  extreme  ;  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  or,  if  the  head  or  face  is  involved  (par- 
ticularly the  orbit),  of  suppurative  meningitis ;  and  if  the  patient  survives  the 
period  of  sloughing  and  acute  absorption,  pyaemia  not  uncommonly  supervenes  or 
hectic  and  diarrhoea  follow,  or  the  prostration  is  so  great  that  some  comparatively 
slight  disorder  sets  in  and  proves  fatal. 

2.  Local, — ^These  naturally  vary  with  the  structure  of  the  part,  but  the  swell- 
ing is  always  very  great,  soft  and  cedematous  at  first,  then  becoming  hard  and 
brawny,  and  later,  as  the  cellular  tissue  sloughs,  softening  again  and  becoming 
^ggy-     ^^  ^^  scalp  it  is  usually  due  to  wounds  that  o|)en  up  the  sul)-ai)oneurotic 
layers  ;  the  oedema  spreads  rapidly  over  the  vertex,  extending  down  to  the  eyelids 
in  front,  to  the  superior  curved  line  or  the  occipital  bone  behind,  and  the  zygoma 
on  either  side.     The  skin  is  exceedingly  tender,  but  there  is  very  little  redness  ; 
the  glands  in  the  neck  are  enlarged  and  swollen,  and  there  is  always  intense  head- 
ache and  not  unfrequently  delirium.     When  it  involves  the  orbit,  the  eyelids  are 
immensely   swollen,  the   conjunctiva   is  reddened  and  chemosed,   the  globe  is 
pushed  forward  and  fixed,  and  the  pain  is  mo.st  intense.     If  the  symptoms  do  not 
soon  subside,  the  cornea  becomes  opaque  and  sloughs,  the  eyeball  is  completely 
disoiganized,  and  there  is  very  great  danger  of  the  inflammation  extending  along 
the  veins  or  l3rmphatics  to  the  sinuses  of  the  cranium  or  the  meninges,  leading 
to  tfaiombotic  pyaemia  or  acute  meningitis. 

Difiate  infhiwnilinn  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck   is  no  less  serious. 
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Usually  it  commences  in  the  submaxillary  region,  caused,  in  all  probability,  by 
the  absorption  of  some  poison  from  the  mouth.  The  swelling  extends  rapidly 
downward,  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  giving  rise  to  the  most  intense  pain, 
with  violent  constitutional  disturbance,  and  pressing  upon  the  veins  and  the 
trachea.  Sometimes,  even,  it  reaches  to  the  mediastinum  and  involves  the  pleura 
or  pericardium.  The  skin  is  white  and  tense,  the  swelling  exceedingly  hard  and 
very  painful,  and  any  movement  is  impossible. 

In  acute  pelvic  cellulitis  the  local  symptoms  resemble  those  of  peritonitis,  in 
which  it  often  ends,  except  that  the  boundaries  of  the  swelling  are  generally  more 
defined.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  the  uterus  is  fixed,  and  a  hard  mass  is  left 
projecting  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  when  deep  pressure  is  made  in  the  iliac 
fossa.  If  suppuration  follows,  the  abscess  may  point  in  the  iliac  region  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  or  it  may  present  in  Douglas's  pouch,  or  extend  into  the  thigh, 
or  the  psoas  muscle,  or  reach  even  as  high  as  the  kidney. 

In  the  case  of  the  limbs,  diffuse  inflammation  nearly  always  originates  from  a 
poisoned  wound,  a  punctured  wound  of  a  joint,  or  a  compound  fracture.  Occa- 
sionally it  occurs  in  connection  with  acute  suppurative  periostitis.  When  the 
deeper  planes  are  involved,  the  skin  is  tense,  white,  and  cedematous,  but  burning 
hot  to  the  touch  and  exceedingly  tender.  Very  often  it  is  mottled  with  dusky  red 
patches,  which  correspond  to  the  places  of  communication  with  the  deep  veins. 
The  pain  is  extreme,  of  a  tense,  throbbing  character,  and  movement  is  out  of  the 
question.  Usually  the  inflammation  extends  higher  up  the  inner  side  of  the  limb 
than  the  outer,  very  often  following  the  course  of  the  large  vessels ;  and  the  neigh- 
boring lymphatic  glands  are  always  enlarged  and  tender.  When  the  part  affected 
is  the  subcutaneous  layer,  the  symptoms  are  for-  the  most  part  the  same,  but  the 
color  is  a  deep,  dusky  red,  shading  off  imperceptibly,  not,  as  in  erysipelas,  with  a 
sharply-defined  margin.  At  first  the  skin  is  soft  and  pits  on  pressure;  then  it 
becomes  hard  and  brawny  ;  vesicles  and  blebs  form  upon  the  surface ;  the  color 
grows  deeper  and  deeper,  in  one  or  two  places  it  becomes  almost  purple,  and  then, 
here  and  there,  it  softens  and  becomes  boggy  to  the  touch.  In  other  words,  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  has  passed  through  the  stages  of  extreme  hypersemia 
and  exudation,  and  has  sloughed  ;  in  some  places,  if  it  is  cut  into,  it  is  soft  and 
gelatinous,  distended  with  a  sero-jniruient  fluid,  which  can  be  squeezed  out  of  it 
like  water  from  a  sponge ;  in  others  it  has  practically  disappeared,  and  nothing  is 
left  but  a  sheet  of  pus,  without  any  definite  limits,  mixed  with  the  shreds  and 
sloughs  of  the  fasciae  and  the  tougher  parts  of  the  connective  tissue.  Later  still, 
if  no  incisions  are  made,  the  skin  itself  perishes,  cut  off  from  all  source  of  nutri- 
tion except  where  some  of  the  larger  vessels  enter  it  from  the  inter -muscular  septa 
beneath  ;  here,  in  general,  a  few  islets  still  i)ersist  in  the  middle  of  the  destruc- 
tion. In  the  worst  cases,  in  which  nothing  has  been  done  to  relieve  the  tension, 
the  fasciae  and  muscles  are  bared  and  dissected  away  from  each  other,  the  joints 
are  oi)ened,  the  bones  exposed,  and  the  limb  is  reduced  to  a  perfectly  hopeless 
condition. 

Prognosis.— The  prognosis  in  the  case  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  is  always  exceedingly  grave.  If  the  head  is  involved,  portions  of  the  scalp 
may  slough,  the  pericranium  may  perish,  and  osteophlebitis,  pyaemia,  or  menin- 
gitis follow.  In  the  case  of  the  orbit  the  danger  is  even  greater,  and  at  best  the 
eye  is  almost  sure  to  be  destroyed.  The  inflammation  may  spread  from  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  neck  to  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  or  it  may  prove  fatal  from 
extending  to  the  larynx.  After  lithotomy  it  is  practically  hopeless.  Even  when 
one  of  the  limbs  only  is  concerned  the  danger  is  very  great.  Osteophlebitis, 
lymphangitis,  or  pyaemia  may  follow  at  any  time.  The  inflammation  may  spread 
to  the  neighboring  joints  and  lead  to  acute  suppurative  arthritis.  The  bones  may 
necrose,  the  great  vessels  may  l)e  injured,  and  even  when  all  these  more  serious 
consequences  are  escaped,  the  limb  may  be  rendered  useless  and  become  a  constant 
.source  of  pain  from  the  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous  and  inter-muscular  cellular 
tissue.     The  wounds  heal  slowlv  ;   the  c  ic  atrices  are  adherent  to  the  muscles  or  the 
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bones,  so  that  they  are  constantly  breaking  down  ;  the  lymphatics  are  destroyed  ; 
solid  oedema  sets  in  ;  and,  even  after  the  most  successful  treatment,  the  part  is  left 
sdffeaed,  cold,  congested,  and  practically  useless  for  active  movement  for  months 
and  even  for  life. 

Treatment. — In  the  most  acute  form  of  diffuse  inflammation  the  prostration 
is  so  extreme  and  the  heart  fails  so  rapidly  that  very  little  can  be  done.  Stimu- 
lants—ammonia, ether,  and  brandy — must  be  given  freely  as  long  as  the  patient 
can  absorb  them.  Sometimes,  when  the  constitution  is  otherwise  healthy,  and  the 
effect  is  due  to  the  local  absorption  of  a  chemical  poison,  it  is  possible  to  tide  over 
the  crisis,  and  under  these  circumstances  enormous  quantities  may  be  given  with 
very  great  benefit;  but  this  is  of  no  avail  if  the  production  of  the  poison  con- 
tinues. In  cases  that  are  less  severe,  in  which  the  immediate  danger  is  not  so 
great,  careful  watch  must  be  kept  upon  the  pulse,  and  everything  must  be  done  to 
support  the  patient's  strength.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  unless  it  is  the 
result  of  some  very  grave  injury,  difluse  inflammation  rarely  occurs  except  in  those 
whose  constitutions  are  thoroughly  broken  down,  whose  strength  is  exhausted,  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of  stimulants  for  years  past ;  but,  if 
possible,  remedies  of  this  kind  should  never  be  given  alone,  always  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  with  beef-essence,  milk,  eggs  beaten  up,  and  other  foods  that  possess 
a  more  lasting  value. 

The  local  treatment  is  no  less  important.  Everything  must  be  done  to  check 
absorption  from  the  surface  of  the  wound  and  diminish  the  tension.  Cold  is 
of  less  value  in  these  cases  than  in  other  forms  of  inflammation.  The  vitality  of 
the  part  is  already  very  feeble,  and  there  is  some  danger  of  causing  gangrene.  If 
suppuration  has  not  yet  occurred,  elevation  and  gentle  elastic  compression  with 
many  layers  of  cotton-wool  may  be  tried  ;  if,  however,  this  stage  is  already  passed, 
more  good  may  be  done  by  means  of  warm  fomentations  and  long-continued 
warm  baths,  assisted  by  thorough  drainage. 

If  the  skin  is  hard  and  brawny,  with  severe  pain  and  throbbing,  incisions 
should  be  made  without  hesitation.  It  is  no  use  waiting  until  fluctuation,  or  even 
local  softening,  can  be  detected  ;  they  should  be  made  before  this,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  tension  and  allowing  the  inflammatory  exudation  to  drain  away. 
It  is  better  to  make  them  where  the  need  is  not  absolutely  certain  than  to  leave 
them  unmade.  The  depth  to  which  they  should  l)e  carried  varies  naturally  with 
that  of  the  inflammation  :  in  most  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  incise 
the  deep  fascise,  and,  as  a  nile,  they  should  not  be  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  long.  In  planning  them  regard  should,  of  course,  be  paid  to  the 
position  of  important  structures  and  the  natural  folds  of  the  part.  The  hemor- 
rhage is  not  unfrequently  profuse  for  a  short  time,  but  it  can  always  be  checked 
by  the  pressure  of  some  absorbent  gauze  or  other  similar  material.  Afterward 
warm  fomentations  may  be  continued,  so  as  to  encourage  the  discharge  as  much 
as  possible. 

Other  incisions  may  be  necessary  after  the  inflammation  has  ceased  to  spread, 
for  the  purpose  of  releasing  sloughs  or  to  give  better  exit  to  the  discharges  ;  and 
then,  as  granulations  spring  up,  every  attempt  nuist  be  made  to  i)roc:ure  cicatriza- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.     Some  contraction  is  nearly  always  left,  and  often  the 
tissues  are  extensively  matted  together,  so  that  they  remain  cold  and  tedematous, 
but  if  the  ixu-t  is  not  hopelessly  di.sorganized,  very  great  improvement  may  gener- 
ally be  effected  by  constantly-repeated  massage,  warm  douches,  and  sham{)ooing. 
In  the  worst  cases,  in  which  the  joints  are  involved  or  the  skin  is  extensively 
destroyed,  amputation  may  be  required,  but  it  should  not  be  performed  until  the 
acute  symptoms  shall  have  subsided. 
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PYAEMIA. 


Pvicinia  is  an  infective  disorder,  caused  by  the  ordinary  pyogenic  micro— 
organisms,  and  distinguished  from  the  other  affections  to  which  they  give  rise  b)r 
tho  unusual  prominence  of  some  of  the  clinical  and  pathological  features — ^rigors,, 
metastatic  abscesses,  and  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
branes in  iKirticular.  It  is  not  a  sj^ecific  disease  ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  other 
organisms  than  the  ordinary  i)yogenic  ones,  the  staphylococci  and  streptococci, 
ttrv*  ever  prt*sent.  It  is  not  even  a  disease  of  itself;  it  is  merely  the  product  of 
the  ordinary  germs  that  cause  suppuration  acting  under  peculiar  conditions.  If 
lhi*se  organisms  are  rubbed  into  the  skin  so  that  the  hair  follicles  are  affected,  they 
e;\vu^e  boils ;  under  other  ( ircumstances,  where  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  espe- 
cially dense,  they  give  rise  to  carbuncles ;  when  the  tissues  are  poisoned,  either 
by  the  pr^^nlucts  of  septic  dec:omposition  or  by  the  ptomaine  of  a  snake-bite. 
ditVuse  cellulitis  follows  ;  if  syphilis  is  present,  phagedaena  may  occur ;  if  the 
IkhIv  is  jKusoneil  by  the  inhalation  of  the  exceedingly  virulent  substance  thrown 
v>lV  by  the  lungs,  haspital  gangrene  and  sloughing  of  the  most  extensive  character 
Arv  prvKlucvnl :  ami  under  certain  conditions  they  give  rise  to  pyaemia. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  injured  part  is  one.  P)*aemia  is  especially 
liable  to  occur  in  injuric^sof  jKirts  in  which  there  are  large  veins  unable  to  collapse 
— such,  tor  example,  as.  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  the  medulla  of  other  bones,  and 
tissues  intUiraieil  with  inflammatory  deix)sit.  The  method  of  dissemination  is 
Another,  deiKMulent  to  some  extent  ui)on  this.  In  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
^x'-llular  tissue,  the  organisms  spread  either  by  means  of  the  hmphatics,  or  in  the 
tvnnc\ti\e  tissue  sjKices :  in  i\vi^mia,  the  vehicle  is  the  blood  itself.  For  this 
ixMs^^n,  tvH>,  the  intlvtion  is  not  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  in  which  the  neigh- 
K>r:r.i:  tiNsuc-s  are  oven  ome  layer  by  layer  in  a  widening  circle,  but  immense 
c.isir.tiric^  Muldenh  enter  into  the  circulation,  and  are  carried  at  once  to  a  distant 
•jUr:  Another  condition  of  very  great  imjK>rtance  is  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
r.Vvieru;'  in  the  bKHvbstream  to  cause  emln^lism.  The  usual  one  is  a  fragment 
:rvxv.  >s^:r,e  vii>integrating  bUxxi-clot  :  but  exiH?rimenialIy  it  has  been  shown  that 
~.<c:'<:v:.\  :r.or:  nutter,  which  can  only  act  mechanically,  is  quite  capable  of  pro- 
J..I..* ,:  :he  >^i:r.e  eiVevi.  The  mere  presence  of  pii>-microl*es  in  the  circulation 
.  *  ■:s>  :>.o  aiv.ov.r.:  ;s  s«.>  large  that  they  of  themselves  ac:  as  an  embolus)  is  not 
s,3.  i.::  :.^  vvc/.-^*  p\xm:a;  but  if  jvinicles  of  c:r.r.al\ir  are  injected  at  the  same 
:r^i:  :hov  Wvo'-ViC  imjxu  :evi  ir.  the  arterioles  and  injure  the  endothelial 
:"i  ^v^^^<^'.^.  charav  :er:>::c  :r.e:aM>::c  a':>«:esi«;es  ore  produced.      That  form 
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Sometimes  the  wound  is  apparently  healing  well,  although  a  certain  amount 

of  suppuration   is   nearly  invariable.     More  frequently  it  is  foul  and  sloughing, 

with  an  offensive  or  ichorous  discharge.     The  veins  running  from  it  are  usually 

filled  with  softened  clot ;  the  infective  organisms  spread  from  the  surface  of  the 

HOund  to  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  vessels  and  invade  their  walls ;  as  the  intima 

is  approached  a  thrombus  forms,  and  spreads  farther  and  farther  along  the  interior 

in  advance  of  the  inflammation.     If  the  tissues  are  healthy,  this  prevents  general 

infection  ;  organization  sets  in,  and  the  poison  is  shut  off.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  is  feeble,  or  the  power  of  the  germs  unusally  great,  or 

afresh  injury  of  any  kind  is  inflicted  upon  the  part,  degeneration  follows  instead 

of  organization  ;  the  clot  softens  and  breaks  down  ;  fragments  of  it  are  carried  off 

into  the  blood-stream  ;  and  with  them  the  cocci  which  have  gradually  worked  their 

way  through  the  wall.     When  pyaemia  starts  from  a  wound  that  is  healing  without 

suppuration,  or,  as  in  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  when  there  is  no  wound  at 

all,  the  thrombosis  must  be  explained  in  another  way.     The  micro-organisms  of 

suppuration  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  circulation — ^at  least,  they  can  enter 

easily  enough  ;  ordinarily  they  are  innocuous  ;  the  tissues  are  able  to  resist  their 

action ;  if,  however,  nutrition  fails,  whether  from  constitutional  or  local  causes,  or 

the  endothelial  lining  of  the  vessels  is  injured,  at  once  they  make  good  their  ho)d, 

coagulation -necrosis  begins  in  the  vessels,  thrombi  are  formed,  and,  i/  the  other 

conditions  are  favorable,  pyaemia  follows. 

Intravascular  infection  of  this  kind  may  occur  even  in  children  who  are  to  all 
appearance  in  perfect  health.  Probably  in  them  it  is  rendered  possible  by  some 
temporary  depressing  cause :  want,  injury,  over-exertion,  or  exhaustion  and  fatigue. 
When  pyaemia  has  already  developed,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  thrombosis 
in  distant  parts  of  the  body,  esj^ecially  in  places  that  have  been  bruised  or  injured, 
with  the  attendant  consequences  of  embolism  and  metastatic  abscesses,  is  one  of 
the  asual  symptoms. 

Infection  with  pyogenic  micrococci  (whether  they  come  through  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  at  the  seat  of  injury,  or  enter  in  other  ways),  with  its  attendant  throm- 
bosis, leads  to  two  kinds  of  abscess,  one  arising  in  connection  with  the  veins  and 
capillaries,  the  other  embolic. 

a.  Of  these,  the  former  may  begin  either  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound, 
or  in  some  distant  part  to  which  the  micro-organisms  circulating  in  the  blood  have 
been  carried,  and  in  which  they  have  been  arrested.  In  either  c^ase,  the  process 
and  the  consequences  are  the  same.  Thrombosis  sets  in  ;  a  ring  of  coagulation- 
necrosis  forms  round  the  germs ;  liquefaction  follows ;  the  clot,  and  then  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  and  the  surrounding  tissues,  break  down  and  melt  away;  and  in  a 
very  short  sj>ace  of  time  an  irregular  cavity  is  formed,  filled  with  a  thin  oily 
pus,  colored  in  general  from  the  mixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  haemoglobin,  and 
surrounded  by  tissues  that  are  undergoing  disintegration  as  rapidly  as  they  can. 
The  suppuration  is  always  diffuse  ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  organization,  and  no 
sign  of  limitation  anywhere.  The  connective  tissue  between  the  muscles  melts 
away,  leaving  them  literally  dissected  out  ^y  the  pus  ;  the  synovial  cavity  of  a  joint, 
or  a  tendon  sheath,  is  filled  within  a  few  hours ;  or  one  of  the  serous  sacs  is 
involved  in  the  same  v/ay.  In  other  words,  there  is  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  followed  l)y  suppuration  and  sloughing,  as  in  the  worst  form  of  the 
so-called  phlegmonous  erysi|:)elas. 

b.  Embolic  abscesses  occur  in  a  different  wav.  The  thrombi  in  the  veins, 
softened  by  the  action  of  the  micrococci,  break  down  ;  loose  particles  are  carried 
off  in  the  blood-.stream,  and  passing  through  the  heart  are  driven  into  the  vessels 
of  the  lungs.  The  smaller  ones  may  pass  through  these,  and  then  later  be  stoj)ped 
elsewhere — ^in  the  liver,  for  example  ;  the  larger  ones  are  arrested  at  the  bifurcation 
of  a  vessel,  and  give  rise  to  embolic  abscesses. 

The  effect  of  a  non-infective  embolus  depends  ui)on  thq  arrangement  of  the 
blood-vessels.  If  the  collateral  circulation  through  the  part  is  good,  no  ill-result 
follows  other  than  the  obliteration  of  a  short  segment  of  the  vessel.     \\  the  blood- 
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supply  is  entirely  cut  off,  local  anaemia  and  gradual  disintegration  ensue ;  but  if,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  lungs,  there  is  a  condition  intermediate  betw^een  these  two,  the 
blood  pours  in  from  all  sides,  without  strength  sufficient  to  force  its  way  out ;  the 
part  becomes  more  and  more  congested ;  the  walls  of  the  vessels  give  way ;  the 
blood  is  extravasated  into  the  tissues,  and  at  length,  when  coagulation  supervenes, 
the  whole  area  is  converted  into  a  solid  conical  block.  This  is  known  as  hemor- 
rhagic infarction.  It  is  common  in  the  lungs  and  spleen,  the  base  of  the  cone 
lying  toward  the  serous  surface ;  but  it  never  occurs  in  the  liver  or  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue. 

When  the  embolus  is  infective  from  the  presence  of  pyogenic  micro-organisms, 
the  same  result  ensues,  but  almost  at  once  coagulation-necrosis  follows,  the  central 
portion  becomes  liquid,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  area  of  the  infection, 
and  the  tissues  for  some  distance  round,  are  converted  into  pus.  The  change  is 
so  rapid  as  to  resemble  gangrene  rather  than  ordinary  suppuration. 

The  pathological  appearances  in  a  fatal  case  of  pyaemia  consist,  therefore, 
with  the  exception  of  the  changes  in  the  veins,  almost  entirely  of  abscesses  and 
suppuration,  sometimes  diffuse,  sometimes  embolic.  Only  one  organ  may  be 
affected,  or  several ;  the  abscesses  may  be  all  visceral,  or  all  superficial.  In  some 
cases  only  one  tissue  is  affected  ;  in  acute  suppurative  periostitis,  for  example,  the 
lesions  may  be  limited  to  the  bones ;  in  some  forms  of  chronic  pyaemia  to  the 
subcutaneous  tissues ;  in  others — those  especially  that  occur  after  the  acute 
exanthemata — to  the  joints.  Pericarditis,  due  to  infective  embolism  of  the  coro- 
nary artery,  is  exceptionally  frequent  in  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  pleurisy  in 
otitis;  and  abscesses  in  the  liver  when  the  urinary  organs  are  involved;  but, 
except  in  this  last-mentioned  case,  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  such  coinci- 
dences is  forthcoming. 

Symptoms. — No  wound  is  exempt ;  it  may  occur  without  one,  but  it  rarely 
breaks  out  without  distinct  evidence  of  suppuration,  or,  at  least,  of  the  presence 
of  pyogenic  germs.  Sloughing  wounds,  and  those  which  are  foul  from  the 
presence  of  septic  discharges  soaking  into  and  poisoning  all  the  tissues  round, 
are  naturally  more  liable  than  those  covered  with  healthy  granulations ;  and  septic 
fever  and  saprsemia  are  nearly  always  present  as  well. 

It  may  begin  insidiously,  the  temperature  becoming  more  and  more  irregular 
and  the  patient  failing  distinctly,  without  its  being  possible  to  say  that  pyaemia 
has  set  in  ;  or  all  of  a  sudden  an  intense  rigor  may  commence  without  warning, 
and  the  temperature  rise  at  once  five  or  six  degrees.  After  this  it  may  fall  again, 
but  the  characteristic  feature  is  its  extreme  irregularity  ;  rigors  may  occur  every 
day,  sometimes  with  such  even  intervals  as  to  suggest  ague ;  two  or  three  may  be 
present  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  or  there  may  not  be  one  for  a  week ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  temperature  is  always  suggestive  of  them,  sudden  and  rapid  rises 
occurring  here  and  there  without  external  causes. 

The  pulse  and  respiration  vary  with  the  tenij)erature,  gradually  becoming 
more  rapid  and  powerless  as  the  patient  fails  in  strength;  any  sudden  change  in 
either  by  itself  is  suggestive  of  fresh  local  trouble.  The  expression  of  the  face  is 
always  peculiarly  anxious,  especially  as  each  rigor  comes  on.  The  conjunctiva  is 
often  distinctly  jaundiced,  and  the  color  is  earthy,  if  not  yellow\  The  tongue  is 
red  and  smooth  at  first,  later  covered  over  with  brown  crusts;  heri)es  is  often 
present,  leaving  painful  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  lips  ;  the  teeth  are  covered  with 
sordes,  and  aphthous  ulcers  are  often  scattered  over  the  mucous  membranes. 
Emaciation  is  generally  exceedingly  ra|)id,  and  in  itself  is  highly  suggestive;  the 
breath,  and  .sometimes  the  whole  body,  exhales  a  peculiar  offensive  mawkish 
odor;  the  skin  is  marked  by  fugitive  erythemata  of  a  dusky  red;  sometimes 
vesicles,  and  even  pustules,  form  upon  it ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  exceedingly 
sensitive,  the  least  touch  causing  the  most  intense  pain.  Delirium  is  not  com- 
mon, unless  the  temjjerature  is  continuously  high,  until  the  strength  gives  way. 
Vomiting  often  occurs  with  the  rigors;  albuminuria  is  present  in  a  very  large 
proportion  ;  but  diarrhoea  is  unusual. 
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In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  changes  in  the 
blood,  others  arise  from  the  local  troubles.  Any  serous  or  synovial  membrane 
may  be  affected  ;  abscesses  may  form  in  any  part  of  the  body,  deep  or  superficial ; 
the\iscera  may  be  riddled  with  them;  or  they  may  be  scattered  through  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue;  and  wherever  they  occur,  they  are  always  diffuse.  Many  of 
these  cannot  be  diagnosed ;  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  for  example,  are 
always  small,  and  cause  but  slight  physical  signs,  while  the  nervous  system  is  so 
depressed  that  the  pain,  even  when  it  is  severe,  is  scarcely  felt.  Local  tender- 
ness is  always  of  very  great  significance ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  essential  to  insti- 
tute a  thorough  examination  of  the  patient  every  day  to  make  sure  that  no  sup- 
purating focus  anywhere  is  overlooked. 

Pyaemia  varies  very  greatly  in  its  intensity.  In  some  cases — when,  for 
example,  it  is  due  to  acute  osteomyelitis — it  may  prove  fatal  within  the  week, 
e\en  before  metastatic  absces.ses  of  any  kind  have  been  able  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. In  others  pericarditis,  or  some  other  lesion  so  grave  as  to  imperil  life,  sets 
in  almost  at  once.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  chronic,  lasting  even 
for  months,  with  occasional  rigors  and  abscesses,  which  in  these  cases  are  limited, 
or  almost  limited,  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  So  far  as  the  prognosis  is  con- 
cerned, a  very  great  deal  depends  upon  the  locality  of  the  secondary  deposits. 
When  the  abscesses  are  superficial  or  confined  to  the  joints,  and  when  the  fever 
does  not  run  an  extreme  course,  there  is  always  the  hope  that  recovery  may  follow, 
but  at  the  expense  of  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  with  very  likely  one  or  more 
joints  crippled  and  almost  useless. 

Treatment. — When  once  pyaemia  has  developed,  it  does  not  appear  possible 
to  cut  it  short  in  any  way  ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  treat  the  symptoms  as  they 
arise,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  themselves  centres  of  fresh  infection. 
Prevention,  therefore,  is  all  the  more  essential — first,  to  prevent  the  poison  devel- 
oping: secondly,  to  prevent  its  being  absorbed. 

Where  it  is  practicable,  every  patient  before  operation  should  undergo  a 
thorough  course  of  preparation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  people  in  a  robust 
state  of  health,  taking  active  exercise,  and  consuming  a  large  amount  of  food, 
are  not  nearly  such  good  subjects  for  ojx^ration  as  those  who  have  long  been 
bed-ridden.  Laid  up  suddenly,  their  bowels  become  confined,  their  liver  is  con- 
gested, the  urine  is  thick  and  high-colored,  and  a  certain  amount  of  feverishness 
Sets  in. 

The  surroundings  should  receive  the  greatest  attention.  Ventilation  should 
be  perfect;  nothing  tends  to  such  depression  as  the  constant  breathing  of  air  that 
has  been  fouled  ;  and  absolute  chemical  cleanliness  must  be  insisted  on.  Bed, 
bedding,  instnnnents— everything,  in  short,  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
patient — must  be  scrupulously  clean.  Outbreaks  of  pyemia  have  been  traced  to 
the  sudden  disturbance  of  accumulations  of  dust,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances 
it  is  probable  the  actual  vehicle  of  the  poison  is  some  material  object. 

A  wound  requires  even  greater  care.  Everything  that  tends  to  irritate  the 
tissues  in  the  neighborhood — want  of  rest,  tension,  friction,  or  (le(omj>ositi()n — 
lowers  their  power  of  resistance  and  makes  them  more  suscej)tiblc.  Where  the 
drainage  is  perfect,  so  that  the  discharges  esca])e  at  once,  and  the  surface  of  the 
wound  is  kept  dry,  so  that  decomposition  cannot  oc<:ur,  suj^i^uration  may  follow, 
but  it  will  be  limited  to  the  surface,  and  there  is  little  or  no  fear  of  the  pyogenic 
micro-organisms  either  finding  their  way  into  the  ("eUular  tissue  and  causing  diffuse 
suppuration,  or  entering  into  the  blood-stream  and  leading  to  thrombosis,  soften- 
ing, and  meta.static  abscesses. 

Abscesses  should  be  oi>ened  at  once  and  thoroughly  drained.  Joints  that  are 
filled  with  pus  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  or  irrigated  with  a  continuous 
stream  of  water.  At  first,  the  cartilages  and  the  synovial  lining  are  unaffected, 
and  if  only  the  contents  are  evacuated  in  time,  and  no  accumulation  is  allowed, 
the  mischief  may  be  prevented  from  extending  farther,  and  a  very  useful  articula- 
tion left.     In  many  instances,  however,  either  fibrous  or  bony  ankyk^sis  results. 
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The  same  plan  has  been  tried  with  the  serous  membranes,  but  it  is  scarcely 
sible  to  hoi)e  for  success  with  them. 

Quinine  is  of  some  use  in  controlling  the  temperature,  and  appears  to  c 
the  onset  of  the  rigors  and  diminish  their  severity,  but  not  to  the  same  ext€ 
in  the  case  of  urethral  fever.  Ciermicides  taken  internally  are  of  no  a 
secondary  deposits  make  their  appearance  even  when  the  urine  is  almost  1 
from  the  absorption  of  carbolic  acid.  Salicylate  of  soda  and  antipyrin  m; 
tried ;  and  opium  is  always  of  use.  both  to  relieve  the  pain  and  anxiety  and 
cure  sleep.  The  food  should,  of  course,  be  as  nutritious  as  possible,  an< 
supply  of  stimulants  should  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  pulse. 

[Pain  should  be  controlled  by  an  anodyne,  and  beef-tea,  with  branc 
milk  punch,  freely  administered.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISEASES  DUE  TO  INFECTIVE  ORG  AN  ISMS.— Continued, 

2.  SPECIFIC. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

Two  kinds  of  erysij>ela.s  are  clinically  distinguished — simple  cutaneous  and 
phlegnionoiLs.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  skin  is  involved  secondarily  ;  the  true 
ensi[jelatous  rash  is  not  present,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  inflammation  is 
due  entirely  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  micrococci. 

Erysipelas  is  an  acute  infective  inflammation  of  the  capillary  lymphatics, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  micrococcus.  The  skin  is,  generally  speaking, 
involved,  but  sometimes  it  commences  on  the  mucous  and  even  on  the  serous 
surfaces. 

Cause. — A  streptococcus  can  always  he  found  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  at  the 
edge  of  the  extending  inflammation,  chiefly  in  the  suj^erficial  i^art  of  the  corium 
and  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue;  it  is  not  present  in  the  blood-vessels.  Whether 
it  is  the  same  as  the  streptococcus  of  suppuration  (S.  pyogenes)  or  not  is  still 
doubtful.  According  to  Fehleisen,  it  is  not ;  by  itself  it  never  leads  to  the 
production  of  pits  ;  if  this  occurs,  it  is  always  the  result  of  a  mixed  infection. 
According  to  others,  however,  all  the  differences  may  be  explained  by  the  method 
or  site  of  inoculation,  the  degree  of  attenuation,  or  the  individual  power  of  resist- 
ance. Morphologically  they  cannot  be  distinguished,  although  it  is  said  the 
micrococcus  erysipelatis  is  slightly  the  larger  of  the  two. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  micro-organism  can  gain  access  otherwise  than 
through  a  wound,  but  the  smallest  scratch  or  abrasion  is  enough.  Kxposure  to 
draughts,  sudden  chills,  the  ea.st  wind,  and  the  like,  which  are 
occasionally  followed  by  an  attack,  and  which  certainly  pre- 
disjx)se  to  it,  must  be  regarded  as  depressing  agents,  render- 
ing the  tissues  more  liable  to  infection.  Erysipelas  is  occa- 
sionally epidemic,  and  probably  may  be  conveyed  by  air  or 
water;  but  it  is  certainly  contagious  and  is  esi)ecially  liable  to 
lie  disseminated  by  dirty  hands  or  sponges. 

llie  predisposing  causes  include  everything  which  can 
either  imi)air  the  general  health  or  weaken  the  power  of  resist- 
ance of  the  tissues  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound.   Among     fTT;.  6.  —  str^ococcus 
the  former   are   included   Bright's  disease,  intemperance   in        Krvsipciatom.    Pure 

-      ,  ,  •  1    •     1  1  •  •  Liiliurc  in    BouiUon   at 

lood  as  much  as  in  drink,  gout,  exposure,  and   i)rivation.        7°  c.    siaincd  with 

Overcrowding,  the  continued  breathing  of  air  loaded  with       l^'^^:^"'''''^^'''''"" 

the  exhalations  from  other  ])eople's  lungs,  want  of  cleanliness, 

and  general  neglect  of  ordinary  hygienic  j)rinciples  probably  ac  t  in  the  same  way  ; 
they  all  appear  to  interfere  with  the  elimination  of  waste  material  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  so  prevent  the  perfect  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  Mechanical  irritation, 
want  of  rest,  congestion,  or  cedema,  and  the  presence  of  foul  or  (lc(  omposing 
discharges  soaking  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  wound,  afl'er  t  the  surrounding 
structures,  lowering  their  vitality  and  rendering  them  less  raj>able  of  resisting. 
Under  conditions  of  this  kind  the  tissues,  which,  so  long  as  they  are  healthy,  are 
able  to  prevent  the  entry  of  foreign  organisms  and  destroy,  sooner  or  later,  those 
that  from  some  accident  may  have  entered  in,  seem  to  lose  their  power  of  resist- 
ance altogether.  Ex|)eriments  in  illustration  of  this  have  been  performed  by 
many  observers.     Chemical  ferments,  apparently  containing  no  oruanie  stnu  ture 
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of  any  kind,  have  been  injected  into  the  blood,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it 
been  found  that  micro-organisms  were  present  in  myriads. 

One  attack  distinctly  predisposes  to  another. 

Pathology. — Micrococci,  forming  chains,  are  found  abundantly  in  the  super— 
ficial  lymphatics  of  the  skin  where  the  rash  is  spreading — not  where  it  is  fading, 
nor  where  it  has  passed  away  ;  they  are  much  more  scarce  in  the  interstices  of  th^ 
tissues  (though  these  anatomically  belong  to  the  lymphatic  system),  and  arc 
scarcely  found  at  all  in  the  vessels  of  the  part.  The  other  local  changes  are 
merely  those  that  are  present  in  ordinary  inflammation — dilatation  of  vessels, 
accumulation  of  inflammatory  exudation,  and  of  leucocytes. 

In  fatal  cases  the  blood  is  usually  said  to  be  fluid  and  uncoagulated,  staining 
the  interior  of  the  heart  and  vessels.  The  spleen  is  soft  and  diffluent,  the  kidneys 
are  engorged,  sometimes  showing  signs  of  a  catarrhal  or  interstitial  inflammation, 
and  the  lungs  are  much  congested,  the  smaller  vessel  being  plugged  with  granular 
masses,  which  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  white  corpus- 
cles.    A  similar  change  has  been  described  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms,  i.  Constitutional. — These  usually  precede  the  local  ones  by 
some  hours,  occasionally  longer.  There  is  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  to  102°  or 
104°  F.,  with  chills,  or  even  a  rigor  ;  vomiting,  epistaxis,  and,  in  children,  con- 
vulsions are  of  common  occurrence.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  tongue  is 
coated  with  a  thick,  creamy  fur,  the  bowels  are  confined,  and  there  is  headache 
with  general  depression.  The  temperature  usually  continues  high  for  three  or 
four  days  and  then  gradually  sinks,  assuming  the  remittent  tyi)e,  but  as  it  rises 
again  with  every  local  extension  its  course  is  rarely  uniform.  In  the  worst  cases 
the  symptoms  are  of  a  typhoid  character  almost  from  the  first ;  the  eyes  are 
jaundiced,  the  skin  is  a  peculiar  dusky  yellow,  the  pulse  is  very  small,  frequent, 
and  feeble,  diarrhoea  is  often  ])rofuse  and  sometimes  very  offensive,  albumin  is 
present  in  the  urine  (perhaps  owing  to  the  catarrhal  inflammation),  and  there  is  a 
constant,  muttering  delirium,  which  may  be  due  to  the  plugging  of  the  cerebral 
capillaries. 

2.  Local. — The  redness  nearly  always  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  wound, 
sometimes  where  the  skin  is  continuous  with  mucous  membrane,  as  at  the  angle  of 
the  eye,  or  on  the  mucous  membrane,  very  rarely  some  distance  off".  At  first  it  is 
a  bright  rose-red  :  exceptionally,  and  only  in  severe  cases,  it  has  a  dusky  tinge. 
The  edge  is  irregular,  but  always  sharply  defined  ;  even  when  the  rash  is  advancing 
it  always  marches  by  steps,  suddenly  showing  a  well-marked  border  some  distance 
off*.  The  skin  is  swollen,  cedematous,  and  pits  on  j)ressure.  The  raised  margin 
can  be  felt,  it  is  so  clear.  Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  as 
in  the  eyelid  or  the  scrotum,  the  swelling  becomes  enormous  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  but  the  i)ain  is  very  slight.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skin  is  tightly 
bound  down,  as  over  the  nose  or  the  pinna,  the  color  is  livid,  the  swelling  slight, 
and  the  i)ain  intense.  Aery  often  in  these  circumstances  the  epidermis  is  detached 
from  the  corium  beneath,  forming  bnlh^i,  whi(  h  at  first  contain  clear  serum,  but 
soon  become  full  of  jmis.  As  the  inllauimation  subsides  these  burst,  dry  up,  and 
form  scabs,  but  there  is  no  ulceration  or  destruction  of  the  cutis.  In  severe  cases 
the  fluid  they  contain  is  stained  with  blood. 

I'he  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  are  always  swollen  and  tender  ;  very  often 
this  is  the  earliest  sign,  and  it  is  usually  |)resent  before  the  blush  shows  itself.  As 
the  disease  advances  the  redness  involves  one  area  after  another,  fading  in  the 
centre  as  it  spreads  by  the  circumfereui  e.  Sometimes  this  continues  for  two  or 
three  days  (.)nly,  sometimes  for  much  longer  periods,  until  ])erhaps  the  greater  part 
of  the  body  has  been  traversed.  Then  the  tem])erature  falls  suddenly,  the  last- 
formed  red  patch  ceases  to  sj)rea(i.  the  swelling  disaj^pears,  the  skin  becomes 
wrinkled  again,  and  the  pain  and  tenderness  (lisapi)ear.  Desquamation  always 
follows  a  severe  attack,  and  when  the  hea<l  is  involved,  the  hair  falls  off",  but  it 
speedily  throws  again. 

In  rare  cases  erysipelas  is  erratic-,  disappearing  in  one  part  and  breaking  out 
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in  another ;  and,  in  very  exceptional  instances,  metastatic,  suddenly  subsiding  and 
attacking  some  internal  organ  instead. 

Abscesses  are  uncommon,  although  occasionally  the  lymphatic  glands  break 
down  and  suppurate.  Very  often  a  relapse  occurs,  sometimes  two  or  three,  but 
they  are  rarely  so  severe  as  the  original  attack.  Acute  suppurative  arthritis,  men- 
ingitis, pleurisy,  and  peritonitis  have  been  recorded  as  complications ;  and  occa- 
sionally in  erysipelas  of  the  face  the  mouth  and  fauces  become  involved,  leading 
to  emipelatous  laryngitis  and  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Pyaemia  occasionally  follows 
it:  and  sometimes,  especially  after  repeated  attacks,  a  condition  of  solid  oedema 
is  left,  which  is  very  disfiguring  when  the  face  is  concerned. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  sudden  rise  of  temi^erature,  with  headache,  vomiting,  and 
constipation ;  the  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands ;  and  the  peculiarly  sharply-defined  margin  of  the  redness,  are  character- 
istic.   The  last  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  simple  lymphangitis. 

Erysipelas  commencing  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  resembles 
ordinary  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  but  is  infinitely  more  severe.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are  even  more  marked  than  in  the  ordinary  cutaneous  form  ;  the  throat 
is  swollen  and  burning  hot ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate  is  thickened  and 
of  a  brilliant  red  ;  the  voice  is  lost ;  swallowing  is  exceedingly  painful ;  and  the 
glands  at  the  angles  of  the  jaw  are  enlarged  and  very  tender.  The  prostration  in 
these  cases  is  usually  extreme,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  risks,  there  is 
ali^-ays  the  fear  of  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  larynx. 

Prognosis. — The  severity  of  the  initial  fever  is  no  guide.  [In  youth  and 
middle  age  recovery  is  the  rule.]  At  the  extremes  of  life ;  when  the  head,  face,  or 
chest  is  involved  ;  when  the  disease  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  and  particu- 
larly when  there  is  old-standing  nephritis,  the  prognosis  becomes  very  grave.  A 
dusky  red,  instead  of  bright  eruption,  jaundice,  delirium,  blood-stained  buUit,  and 
a  sudden  rise  in  the  pulse-rate,  without  strength,  are  very  serious  omens.  In  many 
cases  broncho-pneumonia  sets  in  and  proves  fatal ;  in  others  signs  of  congestion 
of  the  brain  ;  in  others,  again,  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  typhoid  with  diar- 
rh«ea;  or  the  patient  sinks  from  exhaustion,  ^yo^n  out  by  the  long-continued  fever. 
Treatment,  i.  ConstitutionaL — It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  although 
the  fever  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  may  be  sthenic,  it  tends  very  rai)idiy 
to  assume  a  typhoid  character. 

A  purgative  is  nearly  always  required  at  first ;  even  when  there  is  cliarrhcjea  it 
may  usually  be  given  with  advantage,  and  i)artirularly  when,  from  the  patient's 
appearance  or  habits,  it  is  probable  that  the  liver  is  congested.  Afterward  the 
bowels  may  be  kept  gently  open  by  means  of  effervescent  salines.  In  the  slighter 
cases  nothing  else  is  required,  though  quinine  with  mineral  a(  ids  may  be  given  to 
stimulate  the  appetite.  In  the  more  severe  ones,  where  the  tongue  is  dry  and 
brown,  and  the  pulse  is  losing  its  strength  and  fullness,  bark  and  ammonia  with 
ether  answer  better  than  anything.  If  the  tenii)erature  is  high  ([uinine  or  anti- 
pyrin  may  be  given,  but  they  ap|Xfar  to  have  little  effect  upon  the  disease.  Per- 
chloride  of  iron,  which,  according  to  some,  acts  as  a  spe(  ific  when  given  in  large 
and  frequent  doses,  has  in  my  hands  failed  comj)letely.  I  have  often  noticed  a 
distinct  improvement  when  it  has  been  left  off  and  (juinine  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  .substituted. 

Stimulants  are  usually  required,  esi)ecially  in  the  aged  and  in  those  who  are 
accu-stomed  to  them.  The  guide  to  their  administration  is  the  condition  of  the 
tongue  and  the  pulse.  They  should  always  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and,  if  possible,  with  beef-tea,  meat-jelly,  milk,  arrowroot,  or  other  k)0<l  that  (an 
be  easily  absorbed.  The  object  is  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  heart  and  supply  it 
with  strength  until  the  activity  of  the  poison  begins  to  subside.  \'cry  often  after 
the  first  day  or  two  the  patient  will  take  liquid  food  readily,  and  then  there  is  not 
the  same  necessity. 

2.  Local. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  check  the  spread  of  the  mi(  ro- 
organisms  in  the  ti.ssues,  but  not  with  anv  ii^reat  success.      lnie<  tions  of  carbolic 
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4A  soda  are  recommended.     American  surgeons  are 

rapor  and  creasote  with  advantage.     Salicylic  acid  is 

L^c^sa^-.^sssossd^dien  injected  hypodermically ;  and  many  other  germi- 

wo-   i*^    »*:u*«^  41  w%:3L  Tcpotation.     In  most  cases,  however,  it  answers  better 

-    'c^*     ^  -*fn.TW>«!^     ifcsvwu:  antiseptics  in  particular  should  be  avoided,  as  the 

♦'k.. .  ^•aa.     ritiir  .7^5«^  ■ifn^>vt  vpon  the  tissues  may  cause  sloughing. 

"Nt     lu*^  ?x  7>txrr  oMi  be  relieved  by  excluding  the  air  and  using  gentle 

.c«^»^.cr       ,    i^  ^i*-  V^inieful  to  the  patient,  but  care  is  required  in  employing 

.    .1    ;;:.u.    i    o'^^iTO^  t^w  \itality  of  the  part  too  far.     Oxide  of  zinc  and  starch 

t  ^   »v<    iwi^  :*sa«!C  :3Eickly  over  the  skin,  but  in  many  cases  they  cause  intoler- 

l;*v     ^  ^»  ^      V\trsict  ot  belladonna  mixed  with  glycerin,  and  covered  with  a 

i.vx^  ><•:   JL*CT  ^  ootton-wooK  is  greatly  to  be  preferred.     Three  or  four  coats  of 

>.»«u     -ttj  ^.    nixsc  wtth  glycerin  to  prevent  its  cracking,  have  a  very  satisfactory 

.  ».^x  ,    -ttji  v\ .    tv  oo«tb<*  on-ing  to  the  absorption  of  the  lead  and  its  action  upon  the 

.>^'»:  vU^^     >uc  crnr  v>r\linar)'  lead  lotion  is  equally  good  if  evaporation  is  checked 

i    ..^  »5v,  1%^;  >.>r  st\  thicknesses  of  lint.     In  ver\'  mild  cases  the  surface  may  be 

w  Ki:v*  -*%^<  %tch  ji  *trv>ng  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ether,  or  with  collodion, 

i    •  x-.uK  o(    vvhue.  though  the  benefit  is  probably  due  to  the  mechanical  effect 

<«.-xi;.  j;vncic  uniform  pressure,  and  elevation,  if  the  part  will  admit  of  it,  are 
, .  mu\M*.ti  help  n^  relieving  the  pain  and  inflammation.  When  the  tension  is 
.  v.ii  aiv  t  :s  s<.>tuetimes  necessary  to  make  a  few  punctures  :  for  want  of  this  I  have 
<  »v^i%'i  :t>c  c>cIkU  slough,  but  such  circumstances  are  rarely  met  with  in  uncom- 

•  ^.Vwisionally  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  sound  skin,  by  temjxjrarily 
.wiiKJtu^   thK*   lymphatics,  may  prevent   the  spread.     The  tincture  of  iodine  is 
.uv>».»t'\\l  siud  is  jK)tentially  germicidal.     Vajx^r  of  bromine  is  useful  in  prevent- 
a-  liv  Nj»rvvul  to  other  patients.] 

SKPTIC  INFECTION.  OR  TRIE  SEPTIC.t.MIA. 

hi  ihc  Nirirt  sense  of  the  term  this  name  should  be  reserved  for  an  acute 
xjw  Jitv  diNcaso  caused  by  a  micro-organism  which  multiplies  in  the  blood,  so  that 
I  >v'  tnvKNi  imnnio  trace  can  communicate  it  by  inoculation,  as  in  the  case  of  anthrax. 
li  x  not  v»t  uoossity  attended  by  septic  fever  or  saprremia.  on  the  one  hand,  or  by 
ilv  UhvU  uui\it"cstations  of  pyaemia,  thrombosis,  embolism,  or  suppuration,  on  the 
v»i}ui  I'hc  smallest  wound  is  sufficient:  there  is  a  short  |)eriod  of  incubation 
V  :j<ht  v»r  ten  hours  in  acute  cases — and  the  symptoms  steadily  increase  in  sever- 
lU       Soiuclinics  it  is  known  as  progressive  septiccvniia  to  avoid  confusion  with 

I  tul  such  a  disease  can  be  artificially  produced  by  pure  cultivations  in 
an-iu.dN  IN  bcvoiul  doubt.  Whether  it  ever  incurs  in  man  by  itself,  so  that  it  can 
Iv  iliNHn^uishcd  from  all  other  troubles  that  are  caused  by  infective  germs,  is  oj^en 
U»  viucNluMK  It  must  be  remembered  that  after  the  injection  of  a  minute  quantity 
v»i  .1  rlwMuical  ])oison  into  the  blood,  myriads  of  mit  ro-organisms  make  their 
ai'iv.u.nu  i\  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  effect  for  cause. 

It  IS  possible  that  some  of  the  exceedingly  fatal  ( ases  of  i>ost-mortem  wounds 
\\\^\  v»crur  \\\  connection  with  puerj^eral  j>eritonitis  are  e\ami)les  of  septic  infec- 
\\[^\\  ;  l»ut.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  are  really 
due  to  sapneniia,  the  inoculation  of  a  virulent  i>oison  (as  happens  sometimes  froni 
\W  biics  of  venomous  reptiles^i  causing  such  extreme  (lei»re>sion  that  the  tissues 
either  succumb  at  once,  or  are  too  much  weakened  to  withstand  the  action  of 
other  germs.      ( )ther  examples  are  fortunately  very  rare. 

Pathological  Appearances. —  I  he  changes  lound  post-mortem  are  practi- 
callv  the  same  as  those  in  other  acute  specific  levers.  Cloudy  swelling  is  universal  ; 
the  brain  and  pia  mater  are  congested  :  the  spleen  is  enlarged;  and  the  number 
ot  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  apparently  increa.sed  :  Init  in  tl  iHe  cases 
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there  is  nothing  more  definite.  In  those  which  have  lasted  a  little  longer,  or  in 
which  the  temi)erature  has  l)een  very  high,  petechiae  may  be  found  upon  the  skin 
and  the  surface  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  sometimes  these  and  the  lining 
memhrantf  of  the  heart  show  evidence  of  acute  inflammation.  Unless,  however, 
the  endocarditis  has  distinctly  assumed  the  ulcerative  form,  embolism  does  not 
occur.  When  the  disease  has  lasted  longer  it  is  usually  complicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  local  intlammation. 

Symptoms. — The  wound  itself  may  have  been  absolutely  unnoticed,  but 
usually  it  is  inflamed  and  painful,  and  sometimes  there  is  tenderness  running  from 
it  in  the  direction  of  the  lymphatics.  Otherwise  it  shows  no  change.  The 
general  symptoms  commence,  as  a  rule,  about  eight  or  twelve  hours  after  the 
injur)',  with  the  most  overpowering  depression  ;  headache  is  extremely  severe  ; 
there  may  \^  a  rigor  of  great  intensity,  but  very  seldom  more  than  one ;  the 
temperature  begins  to  rise  at  once,  the  pulse  is  small  and  feeble  from  the  first,  the 
respiration  is  hurried  and  shallow,  and  in  a  very  short  time  delirium  sets  in,  and 
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Fig.  7.— Blood  of  a  mouse  killed  by  inoculation  of  the  bacillus  of  mouse  septicemia.  A  thin  layer  of  the  blood  has 
been  dried  on  a  cover-glass,  carefully  heated,  stained  with  a  watery  solution  of  methyl  blue  and  mounted  in 
glycerin,     (  ^.  70c.). 

White  blood  corpuscle  with  horseshoe-shaped  nucleus,  and  numerous  minute  b.icilli  in  and  around  it.  Red  blood 
corpuscles.     Small  bacilli  between  corpuscles.     {^A/ttr  Woodhtad.) 

stu{.)or  and  coma  rapidly  follow.  The  central  nervous  system  from  the  first  is 
entirely  overcome.  Sometimes  there  is  a  rash  upon  the  skin  not  unlike  that  of 
scarlatina.  I-ung  complications  are  of  frecjuent  occurrence.  DiarrhiL^a  may  be 
present,  and  albuminuria,  after  the  first  two  days,  is  almost  invariable.  J.atcr,  if 
the  case  becomes  chronic,  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  and  of  the  endo- 
cardium may  set  in.  and  various  local  troubles,  with  siipneniia  and  suppurative 
fever,  may  make  their  appearance. 

The  diagnosis  from  saprjemia  is  practically  impossible  [except  from  the 
history  of  the  case],  although  septic  infection  is  more  probable  when  there  is  a 
distinct  incubation  i)eriod.  No  other  disea.ses  occurring  under  su(  h  (  onditions 
O'er  cause  symptoms  of  such  severity. 

Treatment  is  of  little  use.  An  attemjit  should  be  made  to  limit  tiirther 
absorption  by  the  thorough  application  of  caustics  :  there  is  cvidenc  e  to  >ho\v  that, 
in  the  case  of  some  other  acute  specific  and  infective  di.sonlers,  dcNtruction  of  the 

of  inoculation  is  of  considerable  benefit.      Quinine  and  anti pyrin   may  be 
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given  when  the  temperature  is  high,  and  stimulants — alcohol,  ammonia,  and  ether 

if  the  pulse  shows  signs  of  failing.  Otherwise,  nothing  is  of  much  avail ;  the  case 
mually  terminates  fatally  in  a  few  days  [but  it  may  be  prolonged  for  many  weeks. 
Mercurials,  in  minute  doses,  are  said  to  be  beneficial]. 

ANTHRAX. 

Anthrax,  or  malignant  pustule,  is  an  acute  infectious  disease,  caused  by  a  spe- 
cific bacillus.  Woolsorters'  disease  is  the  same  thing  under  a  different  form,  and 
so  is  the  splenic  fever  of  cattle.  The  bacillus  anthracis  is  the  largest  and  most 
easily  recognized  of  pathogenic  organisms.  It  consists  of  rods,  from  fiw^  to  ten 
micromi Hi  meters  in  length,  abruptly  cut  at  the  ends,  and  capable,  under  suitable 
conditions,  of  producing  spores  which  possess  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of 
resistance  ;  their  tenacity  of  life  is  so  great  that  catgut  .prepared  for  ligature  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  kept  in  a  dilute  solution  of  carbolic  acid  has  shown  itself  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  the  disease.  It  can  grow  in  the  tissues,  or  in  the  blood,  or 
outside  the  body,  provided  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  kept  up.  Naturally,  those  are  most  exposed  to  it  who  have  to  deal  with 
hides,  w(x^l,  etc.  :  tanners,  dock  laborers,  woolsorters,  and  others,  but  it  may  occur 
in  butchers,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  has  been  transmitted  by  flies. 

The  m(xle  of  entry  is  either  through  the  skin — as  in  malignant  pustule  and 
some  cases  of  malignant  (edema — or  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respira- 
tory or  alimentary  tract  (woolsorters'  disease).  In  the  former  case,  characteristic 
IfK  al  changes  precede  the  clinical  symptoms  ;  in  the  latter,  the  bacillus  enters  at 
on<e  into  the  blood-stream,  penetrating,  so  far  at  least  as  the  lungs  are  concerned, 
between  the  uninjured  epithelial  cells.  Each  of  these  forms,  as  the  infection 
spreads  through  the  body,  may  be  attended  at  a  later  period  by  the  primary  lesion 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  other ;  thus,  if  the  patient  lives  sufficiently  long, 
malignant  pustule  may  develop  upon  the  skin  in  a  case  of  woolsorters'  disease,  and 
secondary  intestinal  anthrax  may  show  itself  in  the  course  of  malignant  pustule. 

The  bacilh*  themselves  may  be  found  in  enormous  numbers  at  the  seat  of 
infe<  tion.  in  the  inflammatory  effusion  that  is  poured  out  round  it,  and  in  the  fluid 
of  the  vcsi<  Irs  that  lie  uj)on  it.  They  are  also  present  in  the  blood,  especially 
where,  as  in  the  spleen,  the  circulation  is  slow;  and  they  exist  abundantly  in  the 
f<  i  hymoM's  tliat  are  found  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  under  the  serous  coverings 
of    the  VIM  era. 

I  In*  period  of  in(  uhation  is  very  variable — from  a  few  hours  to  ten  days,  and 
even  more  --|)rol)al)ly  (ie|>en(ling  upon  the  dose  and  upon  the  facilities  for  general 
(iisfribution  afforded  by  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  part.  The  mode  of  action 
is,  !<i  a  (crtain  extent,  mechanical,  but  the  chief  effect  is  due  to  the  production  of 
some  Mil»s!aii<e  (an  albuniose,  in  all  |)robability)  at  the  exj^ense  of  the  tissues.  In 
paiieiifs  who  have  survived,  the  bacilli  have  been  found  in  all  the  excreta,  and  in 
one  rematkable  case,  recorded  by  Davies  C'oUey,  they  were  still  present  in  the 
iirifie  a  month  after  the  man  had  recovered  from  the  attack. 

Keieiitly,  it  has  been  shown  by  Hankin  that  an  albumose  possessing  similar 
to^i^  propeiiies  (an  be  extrac  led  from  a  cultivation  of  anthrax,  and,  further,  that 
inifHite  doses  nt  the  same,  given  previously  to  ino<ulation,  confer  a  certain  degree 
ol    iMuniinitv.  while  large  ones  only  hasten  the  result. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  The  pathological  apjKMrances  in  the  case  of  anthrax 
.lie  veiN  Minil.ir  to  those  that  o<  <  iir  in  other  forms  of  acute  blood-poisoning. 
I  )«•«  ompcr.it ion  is  rapicl.  the  blood  »loes  not  coagulate,  all  the  viscera  are  congested, 
the  siileeii  III  p.iMiMilar.  and  sonu'tiincN  the  mcNcnteric  glands  are  enormously  en- 
l-"r'''l  I  h'i«'  I'  •>  I'lood  stained  effusion  in  all  the  serous  sacs,  and  hemorrhages 
.lit-  iHit  imhe.|iicnilv  piesent  in  their  walls.  Kcchymoses  are  common,  on  the 
mill  «Mis  MM  I. It  e  ol  tin-  intestine.  soineiiincN  torniing  raised  blackened  patches,  which 

••»•'  '*"• •»«•«•<!  h\  ;i  /one  ol  gelatinous  ini'iltration.  similar  to  that  in  the  primary 

.illi .  lion  iipiiii  ih."  skin.  an»l  o<tash»nall\  sK^nghing  has  commenced  already. 
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The  seat  of  infection,  if  it  is  on  the  skin,  shows  no  sign  of  suppuration  ;  all 
the  angry  redness  and  much  of  the  swelling  disappear  post-mortem ;  the  centre 
forms  a  hard,  blackened  slough ;  round  it  the  tissues  are  filled  with  a  blood-stained 
fibrinous  effusion ;  and  further  away  all  the  parts,  sometimes  for  long  distances, 
are  infiltrated,  cedematous,  and  dark  with  hemorrhages.  Bacilli  are  present  in 
abundance  throughout  the  whole  infected  area  and  in  the  ecchymoses. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms,  as  in  septic  infection,  are  those 
of  the  most  intense  depression,  whether  the  poison  enters  by  the  skin  or  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  malignant  pustule  of  the  face  and 
neck,  there  is  a  delay  of  only  a  few  hours ;  in  others  more  than  a  week  may  pass  ; 
then  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  and  becomes  exceedingly  irregular ;  shivering 
sets  in,  with  general  pains  all  over  the  body ;  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  feeble ; 
sometimes  there  is  cyanosis,  and  occasionally  severe  dyspnoea  from  oedema  of  the 
glottis.    General  cramp,  diarrhoea,  and  vomiting  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  some- 


Fig.  8.— Bacillus  anthnicis  from  the  spleen  of  a  cow  that  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  splenic  fever.  The  specimen  was 
taken  some  time  after  the  organ  bad  been  removed  from  the  carcass,  and  in  presence  of  air,  spores  had  begun  to 
form  in  the  bacilli.  Specimen  was  dried,  healed,  stained  by  Gram's  method,  with  methyl  violet  and  vcsuvin, 
ud  moimted  in  Canaaa  Balsam.    (X  700.) 

The  anthrax  rods  and  filaments,  some  of  them  with  bright  points  or  spores,  are  stained  with  methyl  viulct.  The  cells 
of  the  splenic  pulp  are  stained  brown  by  the  vesuvin.    {After  li  'oodhead.) 

times  there  are  convulsions,  especially  toward  the  end ;  or  the  patient  l)ecome.s 
delirious  and  comatose.  In  other  cases,  the  symptoms  are  typhoid  almost  from 
the  first.  Death  usually  occurs  from  heart  failure,  sometimes  rather  suddenly  ;  or 
it  may  be  caused  by  asphyxia,  esi)ecialiy  when  there  is  (edema  of  the  glottis ;  or 
l>y  fever  and  general  exhaustion.  Broncho-pneumonia  and  enteritis  are  more 
prominent,  as  a  rule,  where  the  infection  is  internal  ;  but  often  in  these  ciises  the 
course  is  so  rapid,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  so  severe,  that  the  physical 
signs  are  insignificant  in  comparison. 

The  seat  of  infection,  when  it  is  upoiHthe  skin — the  so-(  ailed  malignant  pus- 
tule— is  characteristic.  A  small,  red,  itching  papule  forms  first.  As  the  effusion 
increases,  this  becomes  a  vesicle,  filled  with  blood-stained  serum,  resting  upon  an 
indurated  base.  Soon  the  vesicle  breaks  or  dries  up,  leaving  a  bUu  kened,  tentral 
scab,  or  slough.  The  effusion  continues  to  increase;  an  indurated  area,  raised 
considerably  above  the  surrounding  level,  is  rapidly  developed;  the  surface 
becomes  a  peculiar  purj)le-red,  and  ring  after  ring  of  vesicles  form  upon  it  round 
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GLANDERS. 

This  is  another  variety  of  infective  disease,  caused  by  a  specific  germ,  the 
kdllus  MalUi.  Like  pyaemia,  anthrax,  tubercle,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  syphilis, 
it  wries  very  greatly  in  different  cases,  the  severity  of  the  attack,  and  the  nature 
of  the  symptoms  being  modified  by  the  anatomical  structure  of*  the  seat  of  inocu- 
lation, the  method  of  dissemination,  and  probably  the  dose  of  the  poison.  It  may 
be  acute  or  chronic  ;  it  may  affect  especially  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  the  respiratory  tract  (glanders),  or  it  may  spread  slowly  in  the  cellular  tissue 
and  lymphatics  (farcy)  \  and,  not  uncommonly,  after  continuing  in  the  chronic 
fonn  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  (I  have  known  it  upward  of  a  year  in  a 
horee),  it  suddenly  becomes  acute ;  but,  in  all  cases,  although  its  manifestations 
and  its  course  are  almost  as  variable  as  those  of  tubercle  or  pyaemia,  it  is  one  and 
the  same  disease,  caused  by  the  same  s[)ecies  of  organism. 

The  l)acillus  is  a  small  rod,  somewhat  shorter  and  thicker  than  that  of  tubercle, 
and  usually  exists  in  pairs.  It  is  not  capable  of  spontaneous  movement,  [and 
spores  have  been  proved  to  exist  by  Baumgarten  and  Rosenthal].  Usually,  it 
enters  through  wounds,  especially  at  the  corners  of  the  nails ;  but,  in  all  j^roba- 
bility,  it  possesses  the  power  of  infecting  the  respiratory,  if  not  the  alimentary, 
mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  transmitted  from  man  to  man,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
aught  directly  from  horses,  or  asses.  Other  animals  show  varying  degrees  of 
susceptibility  to  it. 

lxx:al  changes  are  usually  produced  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  ;  there  is  a 
period  of  incubation  of  some  days,  then  the  part  becomes  red  and  swollen  ;  the 
diin  breaks  down,  and  a  foul  ulcer  is  left,  spreading  at  its  edges  and  its  base,  but 
without  anything  in  itself  characteristic.  From  this  the  organism  spreads,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  in  the  cellular  tissue  round,  in  the  lymphatics,  or  in  the 
blood,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  acuteness  of  the  attack  de|)ending  to 
a  ver\' large  extent  upon  this.  Whenever  it  spreads  it  causes  inflammation  ;  granu- 
lation-tissue is  produced;  and  this,  as  in  the  case  of  tubercle  and  syphilis,  under- 
goes caseation  (unless  it  is  near  a  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface,  when  it  may  break 
down  at  once),  so  that  the  yellowish-white,  cheesy  nodules  and  tubercles  (farcy- 
buds,  when  they  can  be  felt  from  the  exterior),  are  formed  in  various  parts. 
Suppuration  follo^^s,  whether  through  the  action  of  the  specific  bacilli,  or  l)ecause 
of  the  presence  of  pyogenic  organisms  in  addition,  is  not  known;  and  then 
ulcers,  abscesses,  and  diffuse  forms  of  inflammation  break  out  in  all  the  infected 
itgions.  The  bacillus  exists  in  the  cheesy  masses  and  in  the  pus  ;  not  unfrecjuently 
it  an  be  found  in  the  blood  as  well  in  man,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case 
^th  horses. 

Symptoms. — It  is  met  with,  naturally,  chiefly  among  those  wliose  occupa- 
tions render  them  liable  to  infection,  and  it  may  be  acute,  so  that  it  proves  fatal 
^ihin  three  or  four  days,  or  chronic,  lasting  for  months,  and  i)Ossibly  ending  in 
Wcovery  after  a  long  and  severe  illness. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  depend  upon  the  acuteness  of  the  attack.  In 
the  worst  cases  they  resemble  those  that  are  always  present  in  intense  l)loocT 
poisoning — mascular  tremors,  low-muttering  delirium,  etc.,  with  high  fever,  and 
« small,  feeble  pulse.  When  it  is  less  severe  they  depend  [)racti(:ally  ui)on  the 
number,  size,  and  situation  of  the  abscesses  and  ulcers,  and  upon  the  extent  to 
*hich  suppuration  and  .se])tic  absorption  take  place.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  do  not  terminate  fatally  at  the  commencement  from  the  intensity  of  the 
^c^'er;  either  broncho-pneumonia  sets  in,  from  the  constant  inhalation  of  the  odor 
fc)m  the  foul  and  decomposing  sloughs,  or  the  patient  sinks  at  length  from 
Exhaustion,  utterly  worn  out  by  pain,  inability  to  take  food,  profuse  suppuration, 
3nd  fever.     I'he  most  chronic  cases  recover,  but  always  seriously  crippled. 

Glanders  may  commence  with  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
inembrane  of  the  nose,  or  this  may  occur  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  In 
the  case  of  the  former,  it  is  probably  due  to  direct  infection.      At  first  there  is  a 
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r^  T,  yr,\-.'5«'.  '•jLterv  cischjLr*:^ :  this  r*i:-ilT  r^stooaes  pomlcnt  and  exceedingly 
,^ft^?^sx^f  -  i.-^i"  .T.*?UL:r.'rj.::or.  5cr^ii<  iz?i  r^MOcaK  more  and  more  sc^'cre:  the 
%x»5:  ,v  iSf  zijkV.:>  r::^rczrrine  c:  ±e  --^e  ::loKate*  andsloogfas:  the  bones  are 
;fv:xx\i  JLr>i  ruLT?,  ilrsicy  ej.:e;i  atxt  :-  i  jce? :  ±jc  ctcs.  the  froatal  sinuses,  the 
ir^rrjr--  r>?  yctjLn -\.  xrc  :ili:e  jt^  nioilT  iz^-k.xvai :  acd  the  whole  of  the  £Ke 
xTu  "r<*,s.  *>ivvoe  >'«\:u'.'ic-  li^-.o  n*c.  b:c.  izu  -rr^TTrn-^..  xi  in  the  voist  fonnof 
':ii*tXTf»,*."?*A.2>'  ^r^'^-.^uisk  >jl:i  jj:5ei  :2S2LIt  in?ve  anl  at  a  verr  eaiiy  period; 
*iin?.  rrjL:  1  ya-*-?  seec,  rsm.riiric  :c  ±e  ?:crt=.  oaj  mm  tae  commencement  of 

",T  rn;  ,v-cc  *.'ir.err    iLr:-    ±e  l^icrrrazc-c  oc  bacillus  takes  place  chieflj 

:**  r>*  *»ir;.»M:',^ .  r»>i-:-«s<  ?:ni  ji  ±e  ^^in.  rat  «±'Ciiciaeoi»  txssoes.  along  the 
,\Aif>5*  ,*f  r^x;    ^TivCiirA:  •.'?s«*-!>^  iz»i.  rriifi-  ii2*r-  1:1  rae  jitemai  orzazts.     On  the 


^^'  ci 


i.i<  :  j^e. 
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orders— syphilis,  tubercle,  pyaemia,  etc.  The  steady  persistence  with  which  the 
ffcllings  form,  enlarge,  and  break  down  in  spite  of  everything,  must  soon,  how- 
ever, attract  attention. 

Treatment. — This  is  similar  to  that  of  anthrax ;  the  seat  of  inoculation 
should  be  thoroughly  cauterized,  and  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is 
involved,  the  whole  cavity  should  be  irrigated  with  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, dilute  sulphurous  acid,  or  perhaps  sulphite  of  sodium.  Abscesses  must  be 
opened  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  general  strength  must  be  maintained 
IS  well  as  possible.  If  the  nose  is  not  infected,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  it.  Probably  this  takes  place  in  many  cases  secondarily,  and  is  due  to 
the  patient  himself  conveying  the  poison  to  the  mucous  membrane.  Recovery 
after  this  has  happened  is  very  rare. 
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Fig.  10. — Actinomycosis.    Tongue  of  cow.     Section  stained  in  Spilicr's  blue.     (X  300.) 
C«ntjt  of  mass  of  conidia  (conidiophoreV      rear>shaped  conidia.     Endothelioid  ceils.     Fibrillar    tissue  near   tbe 
margin  of  the  follicle.     Spindle-snaped  cells,  seen  especially  near  the  margin.     {After  li'oodhfaJ.) 


ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

Actinomycosis  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  peculiar  form  of  funmis  that  attacks 
herbivorous  animals  (including  man),  gaining  access  to  the  tissues  either  through 
wounds  or  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  or  alimentary  canal. 
There  is  some  evidence  to  connect  it  with  rye,  and,  |)erhaps,  with  barley.  An  epi- 
demic occurred  in  Seeland,  from  eating  rye  grown  on  recently-reclaimed  groinui, 
and  on  two  or  three  cases  the  disease  has  distinctly  originated  in  a  wound  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  caused  by  a  grain  of  rye.  showin<i  that  at  least 
it  may  be  the  carrier  of  the  infection.  In  cattle  it  usually  he.^ins  in  the  tongue 
or  the  jaws,  generally  the  lower,  and  spreads  thence  to  the  cellular  tissue  ot  the 
submaxillary  and  cervical  regions. 

The    fungus    is    easily  recognized    by   its  characteristic    star-like   ma.s.ses  of 
mycelium.     The  granulation-tissue   that   forms  the  tumors,  and   the  pus  in  the 
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r«|r^«  ^^«l«<«l  a\m\  iil/rr*,  rontain  myriads  of  yellow,  rounded  bodies  like  millet-seeifc 
Vwi  l»  (A  \\\v^*  \%  \\\\u\iz  lip  of  liltic  threads,  which  radiate,  star-like  (whence  th 
MMfn^;.  fr<»m  <»fi#*  i  orrtfnon  r<rntrc,  and,  after  a  time,  enlarge  and  terminate  in  clul 
hl^M  Htru/  \\\ti'%  wlii(  h  |»rol»aliIy  contain  spores.  In  cases  of  suppuration,  howevei 
nM»tM»  »ir>«  Mot  MlwMyN  plain*  and  the  color  is  not  always  so  clear.  Nothing  i 
khowff  w)fl»  rr^wrd  to  itH  life-history,  except  that  it  has  been  found  in  the  muscle 
of  M  p)^«  Httd  lliMl  wat4!r  and  dilute  saline  solutions  destroy  it  at  once. 

Ihfivtion  imimlly  takes  place  through  the  mouth,  either  from  a  wound  o 
(liMHi^li  tioifir  various  tooth  ;  but  the  fungus  has  been  found  in  the  tonsil  and  a 
M  pfliiiary  ^xu>s\\\  in  the  tubular  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larg 
IhlrnllhP.  (  ulaiutotm  wounds  are  occasionally  affected,  and,  from  the  fact  that  i 
Ihiti  brrii  found  abundantly  in  the  cavities  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  pus  from  medi 
M*«tilial  almirssrs,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  sometimes  at  least,  the  spores  ar 
Ihhaird  and,  sinking  into  the  alveoli  of  the  lung,  set  up  broncho-pneumonia 
Wlinrvrr  il  ron»rs,  it  causes  chronic  inflammation,  which  closely  resembles  tha 
<  auxrd  by  InbcrrJe,  at  leiist  in  its  histological  features.  Giant-cells  develop  arounc 
llir  fungus  ;  nulsidc  there  is  a  meshwork  filled  with  epithelioid  cells,  and  outsid< 
fhrwr  again  others  resembling  leucocytes.  Caseation  soon  begins  in  the  middJe, 
and  I  he  n<Klules  lornuMl  in  tins  way  continue  to  enlarge  at  the  margin  and  decaj 
al  Ihr  ( t'Mlrc,  until,  like  tubercle,  definite  caseous  masses,  which  sooner  or  lata 
bleak  «h»»n  into  pus,  are  t'ormed  at  all  the  int'ected spots.  Suppuration  is  probably 
id\>  ays  «hic  l<>  the  loim  iilence  of  pyogenic  germs,  lor  occasionally  nodules  of  very 
«  onsiilcrabic  si/e  arc  found  intact.  As  soon  as  it  breaks  out  the  disease  i^j.me>a 
\\\\\k\\  \\\y\\v  rapiil  lourse,  the  constitutional  symptoms  become  more  severe,  and 
scptu  lexer,  hectic,  and  very  prolubly  py;vmia  \^the  particles  of  the  f:in^:s  ?er.  ing 
as  the  euibolus"),  make  their  ap|H.»arance  ;is  welK 

Symptoms.--  The  diso;ise  at  the  l^ginning  is  usually  chnxifc.  Elnlir:e:nent 
ol  the  lower  iaw.  or  an  ill-defint\i  swelling  in  the  subruaxiLiry  r^oc.  :r  i  re-:i:>h 
but  |v.nnlevs  uiHlule  u|H>n  the  skin»  is  ot\en  the  tir^  >:^  i:-ocio?i.  iztf  :;:r  i  rn^ 
there  »^  nv»thing  lv»  iiistinguisl\  it  frvMU  all  other  forai>  of  >Io«^>-rr:v'ji^  ^rnzili- 
tuM\  lm\ivM>  \Vheix»ver  it  i>.  .t  grxn\s  steadily.  r<.>c  :-if\x-r:z:£  "^..:^:•l--'i^^<^-5  or 
iMUphalus  at  tuNt.  Ihon.  s<hmut  or  Uter.  sui^-^crin.c  re^Ji-^  r:e  t^l'  rA 
swcllnv^  lapullv  Uwmo  nwvh  worse,  the  >:re  ir.cr«:?e<.  ±:e  ><;-:i  :e*:  :cie^  m  iic 
^la'v\L  aiul  the  consti:utu>:u!  s\nvXv>n^  IxNx^r.-se  .&>  >e'.'i~  £>  r:i>^  .r  -^c^t 
vv-'JuIiUn  vM  v''.(h:so  v>csu\>m\e.i::v      Sev\>r.v:,iry  v:eyv>v:5  5o:c:  5:i:.:^v    u^s-^.  :>  z::.^:: 

t.si-i:u  ^-^  V  'u:;u  !V:is::v   n^;:>:  s^:  >w::es  \ix::i^  :e^c  -^:»Ln.:  -,x^^-  ^-^r-x-.trt. 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tuberculosis  is  an  infective  disorder  caused  by  a  si)ecific  micro-organism 
which  gains  access  to  the  body  either  through  the  skin  or  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  gives  rise  to  characteristic  changes. 

The  baciUus  occurs  in  the  shape  of  very  thin,  non-motile  rods,  from  two  to 
eight  micromillimeters  in  length,  and  is  found  abundantly  in  the  interior  of  the 
giant  and  epithelioid  cells  that  constitute  what  is  known  as  a  tubercle.  It  is  not 
present,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  caseous  debris,  or  the  liquid  material  that  fills 
caseous  abscesses,  although  this  is  intensely  infective.  The  probable  explanation 
is  that  spores,  which  are  formed  in  the  body,  and  which  have  the  appearance  of 
vacuoles  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  are  present,  but  are  not  stained  by  the 
ordinar}'  reagents,  and  consequently  are  not  recognized. 

That  this  bacillus  is  the  cause  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  only  cause,  must  be 
considered  proved  ;  it  is  always  found  in  connection  with  tubercular  deposits ;  it 
does  not  occur  without  them,  and  inoculations  with  a  pure  cultivation  practically 
invariably  give  rise  to  local  or  general  manifestations  of  tuberculosis.  As,  how- 
ever, the  changes  that  occur  and  the  results  that  follow  present  an  immense  variety, 
it  is  dear  that  there  are  other  causes  modifying  its  action. 

Predisposing  Causes. — In  large  towns  and  in  large  institutions,  especially 
where  there  is  overcrowding,  the  tubercle-bacillus  must  be  practically  of  universal 
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distribution  ;  yet  only  a  few  are  attacked  by  it,  and  of  those  who  are  attacked  a 
great  many  recover  from  it.  It  can  only  thrive  in  those  who  are  in  some  way 
susceptible,  whether  this  susceptibility  is  due  to  local  or  (M)nstitutional  causes. 

Heredity  is  of  some  consequence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  full  allowance 
is  made  for  the  effects  of  surroundings  the  members  of  some  families  are  much 
more  subject  to  tuberculosis  than  those  of  others.  This  tendency  was,  at  one 
time,  known  as  scrofula,  and  certain  personal  peculiarities  were  supposed  to  be 
associated  with  it ;  but  as  the  name  was  allowed  to  include  both  the  constitution 
which  indicates  a  predisposition  to  the  formation  of  tubercle,  and  the  efl'ects  of 
the  disease  itself,  it  is  Ijetter  to  drop  it  altogether.  If  its  etymology  is  taken  into 
consideration,  it  should  be  confined  to  those  ca.ses  in  which,  from  the  thickening 
of  the  tissues  of  the  neck  (caused  by  the  glandular  enlargement),  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  upp)er  lip,  and  the  diminished  prominence  of  the  chin,  the  profile  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  pig. 

The  general  conditions  of  life  are  probably  of  much  greater  importance. 
Everything  that  tends  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  tissues,  overcrowding  in  |)articu- 
lar,  uncleanliness,  bad  food,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  want  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  increases  the  liability.  On  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  tubercular 
parents,  even  when  they  themselves  are  already  the  subjects  of  the  di.sease,  may 
tecover,  and,  in  many  instances,  completely  regain  their  health,  so  that  there  is 
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no  evidence  of  the  disorder  but  the  scars  it  leaves,  if  they  are  removed  sufficiently 
soon  to  a  proper  climate  and  fed  sufficiently  well. 

Agt\  again,  is  not  without  influence.  Tubercular  inflammation  may  occur  at 
any  time  of  life,  even  in  old  age,  but  it  is  very  much  more  common  among  the 
young ;  and  it  is  especially  prone  to  attack  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  at 
the  time  the  seat  of  special  functional  activity — the  lymphatic  glands  and  the 
bones  in  vouth,  and  the  testes  in  adult  life. 

Every  organ  of  the  body  may  be  attacked,  although  it  is  very  much  more 
frequent  in  some  than  in  others.  True  tubercular  ulceration  is  not  common  upon 
the  skin,  independently  of  lupus  and  anatomical  tubercle,  which  are  due  to  the 
same  cause  acting  under  special  conditions.  (Lupus,  that  is  to  say,  always  gives 
rise  to  tuberculosis  when  inoculated  in  animals,  although  the  converse  has  not  been 
observed  ;  and  bacilli  apparently  identical  have  been  found  in  anatomical  tubercle 
of  the  fingers.)  In  the  subcutaneous  tissue  it  forms  cheesy  nodules,  which  break 
down  and  leave  sinuses  lined  with  tubercular  granulations.  The  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  respiratory,  alimentary,  and  gen ito-uri nary  tracts  are  often  attacked 
by  it,  the  lymphoid  follicles  enlarging  and  breaking  down  so  as  to  leave  superficial 
ulcers,  which  slowly  extend  in  depth  and  breadth  until  huge,  ragged  excavations 
are  formed.  The  serous  sacs  are  sj^ecially  favorite  seats  for  it.  The  synovial 
membranes  of  joints  may  be  converted  into  gigantic  masses  of  soft,  gelatinous 
granulation  by  it.  The  bones,  especially  in  children,  are  often  involved,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  disease,  which  usually  begins  in  the  growing  layer  between  the 
epiphysis  and  the  shaft,  spreads  from  it  to  the  joint.  The  lymphatic  glands 
naturally  rarely  escaj>e,  while  all  the  viscera  are  more  or  less  subject  to  it :  the 
mamma,  ovaries,  thyroid  gland,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  t>eing  curiously  free. 

Local  predisposition  to  tubercle  maybe  acquired  as  well.  If  the  vitality  of 
any  part  of  the  body  is  impaired  l)y  injury,  inflammation,  over-use,  etc.,  the 
tul)ercle-l)acilli,  su|)posing  they  gain  access  to  it,  have  all  the  better  chance  of 
living.  It  is  owing  to  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  is  so  often  localized  in 
joints,  and  that  tubercular  disease  of  the  lynq^hatic  glands  of  the  neck  is  so  fre- 
quent. It  may.  of  course,  be  that  the  common  form  of  eczema  of  the  head  in 
children  which  causes  this  enlariiement  is  itself  tubercular,  and  that  the  Utii- 
jihatic  glands  are  int'c(  ted  as  a  natural  conse<iuence  :  it  is  said,  in  proof  of  this,  that 
tul>ercle-bacil!i  have  been  found  among  the  epidermic  cells  :  but  it  is  scarcely 
]>ossible  that  this  is  true  of  the  carious  teeth  and  of  the  inflamed  and  enlarged 
tun>ii>.  which  are  not  .seldom  the  starting-point.  It  is  enough  that  some  slight 
irritation  is  excited  in  a  lynqthatic  gland  by  the  (juantity  or  quality  of  the  lymph 
{ias>in:i'  through  it  :  if  once  the  tubercle-bacilli  gain  access  to  it — and  they  easily 
may  through  any  abra>ion — they  are  able  to  grow  and  thrive  and  prove  the  focus 
for  a  fre>h  dissemination. 

<  >ther  circumsuinces.  which  cannot  be  called  predi>iK)sing  causes,  modify  the 
effe<-t  o!"  the  bacilli  to  a  \erv  considerable  de:j^ree. 

T'f-:  j\  <-:  i>  of  importance.  A  single  bacillu>  is  |^rol>ably  enough.  It  is 
taker.  V.I'  by  a  !eu«  ^m  yte  :  this  wanders  some  little  distance  in  the  tissues,  and 
ther..  in-ier  the  :nfli:ence  of  the  irritation,  becomes  transformed  into  a  giant-cell, 
ir.  -iNh:*  h  the  iaciil'i-^  mviitipjie^.  Clearly.  howe\er.  the  effect  is  likely  to  he 
zv.if.'r.  jrrater  ar.«i  more  ra|>i<:  when  the  intection  i^  either  a  large  one  or  frequently 
re; -rate::  a-  when  a  |«at:ent  <  untin'le'^  t<>  breathe  air  loaded  with  germs.  Asa 
rj!e.  ::.:V'  :.<.<:;  with  ^rnai!    ;:arn:tie>  :jives  ri>e  to  local   manifestations. 

7''.  •'.'A.  ./  -:r  int^rti'  n  >  another  jHjiiit.  There  (an  l>er.ow  no  doubt  as  to  the 
]-'--•  ..  :;.  .:'  :r.:\:.  ::r._  r-r-  jr.:  a  <>:::•>.  Many  <  aM.---  n.wt:  l»een  recorded  in  which 
V-.' ::.■.-  r:i'.-r  .:ra':;-ih;.  'i^r.  vhre  :   :r.:o  t':berrnh)">  r.-cers  from  which  the  bacilli 

.cit*  -  t'»  ::.c  neighboring  ^^lands.  The  i)eriod  of  incu- 
:  a  re  i  r.o<i  :.e  !orniN  at  the  point  of  inocula- 
t.c.n  :  ::  -i  a.-.  ::.' r-ri-.--  :.  -./•:.  ir.-:  <  er.tre  '. -reaks  c.own,  discharging  a  minute 
*  j.-^.-.  ^  ::-jL— .  an  :  a  !> ;  .-.  :  :'  -::*  :.ar  /.'.«  er  :<  '.en.  with  raised,  reddened,  and 
i^rc.'   ^r    v  ..r-.    -' :nv!.::.r-       -v-,-:--:    \\:\\\    ^ra:.  :!a:i«>n>.    and    an    uneven   base. 
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inclined  to  bleed.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  bacilli  enter  the  cellular  tisvsue 
directly,  either  through  inflammatory  abrasions  of  the  surface,  as  in  eczema  capitis 
and  otorrhc^a,  or  in  the  case  of  mucous  membranes,  even  without  this.  In  the 
lungs  it  seems  probable  that  they  may  develop  first  in  the  epithelium  that  is 
heaped  up  in  the  alveoli  in  pulmonary  catarrh. 

The  dissemination  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  part. 
The  tiacilli  may  spread  slowly  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  the  seat  of  infection 
enlarge  continuously  without  involving  other  structures.  They  may  be  carried 
into  the  lymphatics,  and  arrested  for  a  time,  or  even  jjermanently,  in  the  glands. 
They  may  get  into  the  blood-stream  and  rapidly  spread  all  over  the  pulmonary  or 
5)stemic  circulation  :  the  wall  of  a  vein  may  l^  ruj)tured  by  some  accident,  or 
torn  in  some  o})eration,  or  the  tuberculous  focus  may  gradually  ulcerate  through  it 
and  burst  into  the  interior.  The  same  thing  may  occur  with  one  of  the  arteries, 
though  much  more  rarely  ;  and  finally,  if  the  lining  membrane  of  one  of  the 
serous  or  synovial  cavities  is  attacked,  the  infection  may  spread  rai)idly  over  the 
whole  surface. 

The  presence  of  a  mechanical  embolus,  although  it  may  not  be  of  so  much 
importance  as  in  the  case  of  pyogenic  micrococci,  when  in  all  j)rol)ability  it  deter- 
mines the  formation  of  metastatic  abscesses,  is  certainly  of  consequence  in  connec- 
tion with  tubercular  arthritis.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  this  has  originated 
from  a  wedge-shaped  sequestrum  in  one  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  :  and 
itLsa  fair  suggestion  that  cutting  off  the  circulation  and  lowering  the  vitality  of 
the  segment  is  of  very  considerable  assistance  to  the  develojmient  of  specific 
germs. 

As  the  action  of  pyogenic  organisms  is  materially  assisted  by  \\\^ presence  of 
uptic  decomposition^  the  ptomaines  formed  by  this  soaking  into  the  tissues,  lower- 
ing their  vitality,  and  rendering  them  less  capable  of  resistance,  so  it  is  with 
tubercle-bacilli.  If  suppuration  occurs  in  connection  with  a  tuberculous  cavity, 
the  process  of  destruction  becomes  exceedingly  ra|)i{l.  On  the  one  hand  the 
pyogenic  organisms  grow  with  greatly  increased  vigor  in  the  tissues  that  have 
been  weakened  by  the  tuberculous  process  :  on  the  other,  the  risk  of  general 
dissemination  is  very  greatly  increased  by  the  possibility  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
giving  way. 

Pathology. — Tubercle-bacilli,  wherever  they  are  im|)lanted,  at  once  set  up 
chronic  inflammation  of  a  somewhat  special  character.  The  earlier  changes  are 
the  same  as  with  any  non-pyogenic  germ  ;  the  capillaries  dilate,  more  plasma 
pojirs  through,  and  the  leucocytes  collect  in  larger  numbers.  Then,  however,  an 
enormous  multinuclear  cell  develops  at  each  |)oint  of  infection,  so  |)eculiar  in  its 
apjjearance  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  believed  to  be  a  formation  spec  iai  to 
tuberculosis. 

The  most  typical  tubercles  are  the  youngest,  those  which  are  firm  and  gray, 

i^tanding   out   from  the  tissues  around  as  minute,    but  distinctly   cin  umscribed, 

masses.      P^ach  of  these  is  made  up  of  smaller  ones,  containing  in  their  centre  a 

giant  multinuclear  cell,  and  sending  out  in  all  directions  processes  which  branch 

and  form  a  kind  of  network.      In   the  meshes,  round  the  central  mass,  lie  other 

cells,  known  from  their  general  appearance  as  epithelioid  :  and  these  in  their  turn 

are  surrounded  by  numl)ers  of  smaller  ones,  identic  al   with  ordinary  leucocytes. 

In  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  j)eculiar  but  the  regularity  of  the  arrangement. 

Stnictures  precisely  similar  may  be  produced  by  other  c  auses  than  tuben  le-bac  illi  ; 

similar  giant-cells  can  be  found  in  any  chronic   intlammation,   csi)ecially   those 

forms  which  are  poorly  supplied  with  vessels;  and  they  are  surrounded  by  similar 

groups  of  epithelioid  and  lymphoid  corpuscles.      The  specific   c  harac  tcr  is  due  to 

the  tubercle-bacilli,  which  can  be  found  in  the  central  mass,  and  in  and  between 

the  epithelioid  cells. 

The  semi-translucent,  gray,  non-va.sc  ular  nodules  formed  in  this  way  are 
ty[ncal  of  tuberculosis.  Sometimes,  in  the  infdtrating  fi)rm  of  growth,  they  can- 
luk  be  reoognised  in  the  masses  of  round-celled  granulation-tissue  thrown  out  as  a 
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/,"/u'ffjiyt"^rt  liii)  It*.*:  ;jittO*:.  A^  lift  casftios^  ccmt  increases  in  size,  ope 
'  4J>  >  . '  •  >.'  '**:<: f  c  '  w^jcit^rst  '.r  u-'ii^  vjk  *;:riice.  h  i7:adiiaI}T  becomes  marc  ai 
;/,'/?«  '  -'  .*  •  <^*  ir^i:^:.  a  '^v,:y  :t  5c;r:rf«L  nlied  villi  a  diiid  irbich  in  extoa 
4i*^y^  ♦?**."  /»^-fr  '.'-♦-r  ;>»j^.  ^lIjC  » '.>'i:  '.aed  to  be  takai  for  it.  It  is  tiiinner,  bov 
<  ', *  f  >  ♦.'.  V.  f-.'/r*^  '^^j^v.i'-  :jiab>»tr-  nc/i^t  abcrjt  in  it,  and  mider  tbe  mic3X)scope  i 
t/f\t:  :*r.  >,T',^.\  'A  Ui'j\*:.<:'.'L<ij  (hX.  m^tbo'jt  a  definite  pus-corpniscle  anywiicR: 
A l/v'-;>»«  ?  fvfJ/i^'J  ^  tM)-  ^av  tfUG  s';r/»iv  to  increase  in  size  until  at  lencith  tiKi 
.»\f\ff/o'  f'  ♦;.•'  ^  jffa,'  *r.  Jh'rir  waJh  are  lined  with  granulation -tissue,  pale,  insdl 
/  i<-ntJv  r.  '.\j\/.i'''".  witfj  \*r>>vr]s.  and  containing  mjTiads  of  tubercle-badUi,  and  hen 
:tif\  \Ut'tt  >/,tciA  'as«ro^J^  jjia^vrs.  v^ftening  to  add  to  the  fluid.  Outside  this, 
ft^/zz/'-tii/i' •^  ] ff ' jy-' uu'^'  hfj  as  to  form  septa  in  the  interior,  are  tbe  larger 
^Ji*-«-t-  of  \:i>,f  )-4.  afi'J  d<rnvr  fibrous  structures  that  resist  invasion.  Growth  ttkes 
|, );</!'  \,y  Wit:  tW\ii\<)\)Un:ux  of  tulx-rcles  in  the  walls,  following  tbe  easiest  roole^ 
nntiJ  :jf  U'h'tf\\i  v>//j<'w}Hrnr  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  reached.  Tbe  ddi 
;ii  h/^.f  v)/;jf;jt<*».  unallcnrd,  from  the  deep  fascia,  and  is  lifted  up  so  as  to  form  i 
:^^fi,  fJ'M  fii;jtif<;/  swrlJjn^i.  j>erfe(tiy  white  and  natural  in  texture.  After  a  time, 
liowi'v;.  It  sli;irrs  ih<*  same  fate;  the  bacilli  invade  it  from  beneath,  mbada 
form  j/i  if^  ^Iri'jxT  layers,  the  surface  l)ecomes  reddened,  and  at  length  tbe  absooi 
buMk-..  h-avm;^  a  \n]\^,  si fuKJus  track,  winding  in  all  directions  from  tbe  on|:iniI 
stall  I  fi;^  point,  and  bned  with  a  layer  of  tubercular  granulations  miied  wiA 
(  ascoii-*  i/rhns. 

( )bs«)lrM  (MK  (•  may  occur  even  when  the  skin  has  been  reached,  and  tbe 
iibsct^s  «-\tcn(ls  from  the  dorsal  spine  to  the  thigh;  the  fluid  disappears,  the 
liibcn  Ic  bac  ilb  cease  to  ^row,  the  caseous  debris  becomes  more  and  more  in^ 
s.iiccl.  and  at  length  forms  a  dense,  solid  mass,  which  slowly  undergoes  rr^/r;6V<i/w« 
and  rcMnains  cue  apsuled  in  rd)rous  tissue  tor  the  rest  of  life.  In  children  this  is 
iH»l  nn«  cunnion,  as  IuIktc  ular  disease  <>{  joints  is  in  them  distinctly  a  disease  d\ 

certain  period. 

in  other  c  aM's  rxfrnsiiUi  takes  place  along  the  hTupbatics.  The  neighboriflg 
glands  enlari;e,  tvpi<al  miliar)  tuberck's  make  their  a]>pearance  in  the  inteiiflf» 
tiMininL:  loci,  whiili.  as  elsewhere,  s]>read  by  the  margin  while  they  decay  in  the 
centre.  The  c  ap>nle.  lormed  o\  i.\c\-\>c  nbrons  tissue,  l^ecomes  thickened  from  the 
lcn'^u>n.  and  rcMsis  \o\  a  i^reat  ]en::ih  of  r.me,  hui  at  last  either  it  gives  way,so 
\V.M  ilic  casciMis  lujuid  s]>read.>  in:  o  :  he  -cxise  ceiiular  tissue  round  and  infects  it, 
,^r -;:r;>-.:raiion  oci  nr>  ,  ]»enav!civ.:',>  ,  .r/).':  vhen  the  abscess  bursts  ot  is  opened t- 
^  .>,-,-.>  ^lara!  i^  loiini!  !\-.n:^  /.:  :hc  :v.::v):r..  or  iJi-^.herent  to  one  side,  covered  o«ff 
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ing  to  the  part  of  the  circulation  involved,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  may  develop 
in  one  or  ever}'  organ  in  the  body.  In  tuberculous  disease  of  the  kidney,  for 
example,  it  may  be  limited  to  the  lungs.  When  this  occurs,  the  constitutional 
disturbance  is  generally  so  severe  that  the  result  proves  fatal  before  the  tubercles 
have  attained  any  size  or  undergone  more  than  incipient  degeneration. 

Results. — So  long  as  the  tuberculosis  is  local,  recovery  may  be  complete, 
with  the  exception  that  the  portion  of  tissue  infected  is  lost,  whether  it  is  removed 
byoj)eration  or  undergoes  caseation  and  degeneration  with  the  products  of  the 
inflammation.  This  may  take  place  even  when  the  lymphatic  glands  are  involved. 
The  tuberculous  predisposition  appears  in  many  cases  to  be  of  limited  duration. 
Scrofulous  scars  are  left  in  the  neck  ;  Pott's  disease  causes  permanent  deformity, 
or  hip-disease  leaves  a  limb  shortened,  distorted,  and  wasted  ;  but  as  the  period  of 
growth  ceases  and  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  lose  the  func- 
tional activity  which  characterizes  them  in  youth  the  tubercular  process  sometimes 
ceases  too,  and  cicatrices,  which  remain  healthy  through  the  rest  of  life,  are  left 
to  show  the  mischief  that  has  taken  place.  The  tissues  round  recover  sufficiently 
to  throw  out  vascular  granulation-tissue,  and  this  becomes  organized. 

Death  may  occur  either  as  a  direct  result  of  the  tubercular  process,  dissemina- 
tion taking  place  and  proving  fatal  from  the  fever  that  accompanies  it,  or  from  a 
vital  part,  such  as  the  brain,  being  involved  ;  or  as  an  indirect  consequence  due  to 
the  hectic,  exhaustion,  amyloid  disease,  etc.,  that  follow  on  suppuration  in  con- 
Dection  with  caseous  foci. 

Treatment. — i.  Local, — Where  it  is  practicable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
seat  of  infection  should  be  removed.  \i  this  cannot  be  done,  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  check  the  further  progress  by  the  use  of  germicides,  of  which,  i)erhaps, 
iodoform  is  the  most  to  be  trusted. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  situation  or  the  extent  of  the  growth  precludes 
this,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  place  the  tissues  in  the  l)est  j)ossible  position  for 
dealing  with  the  germs  themselves,  and  protect  them  from  every  other  injurious 
influence.  Fortunately,  age  is  often  of  great  assistance  in  this  ;  it  seems  as  if, 
sometimes,  about  puberty  the  susceptibility  suddenly  ceased,  the  tissues  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  repair  commenced  at  once. 

2.  Constitutional. — Fresh  air  ;  if  possible,  sea  air  ;  but  an  e(|uable  tempera- 
ture, not  too  moist,  and  especially  free  from  cold  winds.  A  moderate  degree  of 
B'armth  suits  some  ;  a  cold,  dry  climate  agrees  better  with  others,  but  no  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  this.  A  thoroughly  nutritious  diet,  with  cod-liver  oil, 
iron,  and  other  tonics,  is  equally  important.  Stimulants  are  not  re(]uired  by  the 
disease,  although  often  they  materially  a.ssist  the  digestion.  The  clothing  should 
be  light,  but  warm.  A  fair  amount  of  exercise  should  be  taken,  and,  in  short,  the 
conditions  of  existence  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  ideal. 

SYPHILIS. 

Syphilis  is  an  infective  disease,  due  in  all  probability  to  the  action  of  a 
specific  organism.  Its  course,  its  power  of  indefinite  multiplication  in  the  body, 
and  the  fact,  not  only  that  it  is  contagious,  but  that  it  can  only  be  proi>agated  l)y 
contact,  mediate  or  immediate,  are  sufficient  [)roof;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  spite  of  the  numl^er  of  those  who  have  tried,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
proving  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rest. 

In  many  respects  syphilis  differs  considerably  from  the  s])eciric  infective  dis- 
eases already  descril)ed.  In  the  first  place,  although  it  commences  acutely,  its 
course  is  chronic  and  persistent.  Wherever  the  inoculation  takes  place  the  imme- 
diate effect  is  local  ;  then  the  lymphatics  become  involved,  and  very  shortly  the 
poison  is  distributed  through  the  whole  body  by  the  blood-vessels  :  but  after  this 
ttage  is  past  it  remains  in  the  tissues,  either  latent  altogether  or  with  very  slight 
evidence  of  its  existence,  and  perhaps  suddenly,  after  many  years,  breaks  out  again. 
Then  it  is  not  only  propagated  by  direct  infection  to  other  indi\  iduals,  but  it  is 
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hereditary ;  the  poison  can  be  transmitted  through  the  ova  and  spermatozoa,  sa 

that  characteristic  lesions  make  their  appearance  in  the  child  before  or  shortly 
after  birth  ;  and  this  transmissibility  to  the  embryo  is  retained  long  after  the  power 
of  infection  by  direct  contact  is  lost.  Further,  while  other  specific  germs  cause, 
for  the  most  part,  some  one  definite  form  of  inflammation,  which,  though  it  may 
be  modified  by  locality,  is  yet  characteristic  of  the  cause,  syphilis  does  not  limit 
itself  in  this  way.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  characteristic  lesion,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  there  is  no  form  of  inflammation  which  is  not  imitated,  and  imitated  some- 
times so  closely  that  the  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  the  result  of  treatment. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  therefore,  that  if  the  microbic  origin  of  the  disease  is 
considered  proved,  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  that  requires  further  elucidation. 

The  difficulty  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  syphilis,  or  at  least  its  initial 
lesion,  is  often  complicated  by  the  presence  of  another  trouble,  known  as  chan- 
croid, in  distinction  from  the  true  form  of  chancre  ;  and  it  is  still,  to  some  extent, 
a  matter  of  discussion  what  relation  these  two  bear  to  each  other. 


Chancroid  or  Soft  Chancre. 

A  soft  chancre,  or  chancroid,  is  a  sore  developed  upon  the  genitals  as  a  resul 
of  contagion,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  hard  or  true  chancre  partly  by  th 
al)sence  of  induration,  but  chiefly  (as  this  is  only  relative)  by  the  fact  that  it  i 
seldom  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms,  and  that  the  i)eriod  of  incubation  i 
much  shorter  ;  the  one  is  always  under  a  week  and  generally  under  three  dap 
the  other  is  alwavs  more  than  three  weeks  and  is  often  as  much  as  five. 

Soft  chancre  is  never  met  with  except  ui)on  the  genitals,  and  is  probably  du 
to  infection  from  retained  and  decomposing  purulent  discharge.  The  intensel 
irritating  character  this  possesses  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  soft  chanci 
occurring  on  a  mucous  surface  is  almost  sure  to  infect  the  opposite  side,  and  if  th 
secretion  is  i>ent  up,  as  in  the  case  of  phimosis,  is  almo.st  certain  to  becora 
phagedajnic.  No  s|)ecific  germ  has  been  proved  in  connection  with  it.  It  can  t 
inoculated  times  without  number  without  conferring  the  least  degree  of  immunit} 
It  is  never  followed  bv  anv  other  result  than  those  which  are  so  common  after  a 
foul  and  sloughing  sores  on  parts  that  are  never  kept  at  rest,  and  constitutionj 
treatment  is  of  little  or  no  avail  for  it.  There  is  a  popular  impression  that  certai 
peoi)le  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  which  may  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  loa 
conditions  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  syphilis,  but  it  may  be  ver 
closely  imitated  by  a  true  syphilitic  chancre  on  a  person  who  has  already  suffere 
from  that  disease,  and  who  has  not  yet  passed  throu;L;h  the  period  of  immunity  th< 
one  attack  confers.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  there  is  a  .second  infection,  th 
character  of  the  i)rimary  sore  is  often  very  much  modifieci,  both  as  regards  perio 
of  incubation  and  amount  of  induration  ;  and  aithoui^h  it  is  a  true  infecting  soi 
it  may  present  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  chancroid.  In  women,  in  whoi 
the  hardness  is  often  slight  and  sometimes  wanting  altogether,  the  difficulty 
esj)ecially  great. 

Symptoms  and  Cause. — The  favorite  situation  is  on  the  mucous  surfac 
of  the  |)repuce,  or  just  l)ehincl  the  corona.  .\  small  red  papule  is  the  first  sign 
by  the  third  or  fourth  day  this  has  become  a  pustule  with  a  bright  areola,  and  i 
twentv-four  hours  more  it  breaks,  leaviuLT  a  sore  with  ani^rv  base  and  edtres.  I 
some  few  ca.ses  this  heals  without  any  further  ulceration  ;  probably  the  infectio 
has  never  really  |)enetrate(l  into  the  submucous  tissue.  More  frequently  it  cor 
tinues  to  spread,  the  edges  are  sharply  cut,  perhaps  undermined  ;  round  them  is 
bright  red  rim  of  inflammation  ;  the  base  is  grayish  or  yellow,  covered  with 
slough  ;  and  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed.  Th 
sore  is  usually  cin  ular  in  shape  and  very  tender.  On  the  glans  it  may  be  j)erfectl 
.soft,  without  sign  of  induration  ;  but  when  it  is  upon  the  skin  the  base  is  ofte 
infiltrated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  nearly  as  hard  as  a  true  infecting  chancr 
The  margin,  however,  is  different;   in  a  soft  sore  the  edge  of  the  induration 
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ill-defined  ;  it  shades  off  imperceptibly  into  the  healthy  tissues  around,  and  no 
limit  can  be  made  out,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  is 
eiiually  true  of  a  hard  chancre  when  it  is  inflamed  ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  extreme 
mobility  of  the  skin  upon  the  penis,  any  sore  with  a  hardened  base  felt  in  the 
longitudinal  direction  and  lifted  up  from  the  tissues  beneath  appears  exceedingly 
well-defined.  The  secretion,  at  first,  is  thin  and  watery,  with  a  few  shreds  and 
sloiighs  detached  from  the  surface  floating  in  it ;  later,  when  granulations  form,  it 
consists  of  ordinary  pus,  such  as  comes  from  any  other  sore. 

If,  owing  to  phimosis  or  balanitis,  the  secretion  is  retained  under  the  prepuce, 
so  that  it  decomposes,  the  ulceration  is  very  much  more  severe,  and  may  become 
phagedeenic.  The  sore  increases  in  all  directions ;  the  opposite  surface  of  the 
prepuce  is  attacked  ;  the  skin  on  the  outside  is  reddened ;  the  whole  of  the  end 
of  the  penis  becomes  swollen  ;  and  if  relief  is  not  speedily  given,  the  skin  sloughs, 
ulcerating  through  from  beneath,  and  the  end  of  the  glans  protrudes  through  a 
ragged  opening  on  the  dorsum.  In  the  worst  cases  the  destruction  is  even  greater  ; 
the  whole  of  the  skin  covering  the  end  may  perish,  the  glans  be  in  great  measure 
destroyeci,  and  the  urethra  laid  open. 

The  inguinal  glands,  that  lie  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  are  always  more 

or  less  inflamed.      In  the  slighter  cases  they  are  simply  enlarged,  swollen,  and 

tender;  their  outline  is  indistinct,  and  if  several  on  the  same  side  are  attacked, 

they  cannot  be  isolated  from  each  other.     In  the  more  severe  ones  suppuration 

occurs,  generally  commencing  in  the  loose,  cellular  tissue  around  (periadenitis), 

so  that  when  the  bubo  is  opened  the  glands  are  seen  projecting  into  the  cavity, 

surrounded  and  bathed  with  pus.     Sometimes,  however,  it  appears  to  begin  in  the 

interior  of  the  gland,  and  occasionally  in  both  places  at  the  same  time.      It  is  said 

that  when  this  happens  the  pus  from  the  interior  of  the  gland  is  infective,  while 

that  from  the  ti.ssues  around  is  not.      Phaged?enic  and  ser|)iginous  buboes  are  met 

with  exceptionally  in  very  severe  cases  of  syphilis  combined  with  soft  sores,  or 

when  the  patient's  health  is  utterly  broken  down  from  want  and  exposure.     No 

constitutional  symptoms  ever  follow  a  true  soft  sore,  and  the  inflammation  of  the 

lymphatic  gland  is  merely  due  to  the  absorption  of  pyogenic  organisms,  assisted 

by  the  retention  of  decomposing  .secretion  or  other  injurious  influences."-^ 

Diagnosis. — Herpes  preputialis  presents  the  greatest  difiiculty.  This  very 
peculiar  affection  may  occur  after  every  act  of  connection  ;  it  has  even  been 
known  to  follow  nocturnal  emissions  ;  and  though  it  may  l)e  more  severe  and 
more  common  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  syphilis,  it  is  certainly  met  with  in 
those  who  are  perfectly  free  from  the  disease.  If  there  is  only  one  vesicle,  or 
two  perhayjs,  and  the  case  is  not  seen  until  the  epidermis  is  broken,  there  is  no 
means  of  forming  a  diagno.sis. 

If,  owing  to  the  enlargement  and  swelling  of  the  prepuce,  the  existence  of  a 
sore  is  doubtful,  circumcision  must  be  performed  ;  and  the  need  for  this  increases 
with  the  amount  of  redness  and  inflammation.  The  co-existence  of  syphilitic 
infection  cannot  be  affirmed  or  excluded  until  the  period  of  incul)ation  (six  weeks 
at  least)  is  past. 

Treatment. — Local  chancre  spreads  because  of  the  poisonous  charattcr  of 
its  discharge.  A  single  application  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  leaves,  as  soon 
as  the  slough  separates,  a  perfectly  healthy  granulating  surface.  .^o  severe  a 
measure  as  this,  however,  is  rarely  necessary  unless  the  sore  is  phageda.Miic  and  it 
is  imperative  to  stop  the  progress  at  once.  Ordinarily  speaking,  if  the  surface  is 
well  cleansed  and  dried,  and  then  dusted  over  with  iodoform,  night  and  morning, 
the  character  of  the  secretion  changes  immediately.  Phaged:ena  should  be 
treated,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  use  of  ]jrolonged  warm  baths.  Mercury  is 
not  required  unless  the  healing  of  the  chancre  is  unaccountably  delayed,  or  there 
is  something  else  suggestive  of  syphilis. 


[*  The  opinion  of  our  author  on  this  point  is  met  by  equally  |>osilive  statements  ptr  contra S\ 
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Acquired  Syphilis. 

The  i)eriod  of  incubation  varies  from  three  to  seven  weeks ;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  certain  local  changes  make  their  appearance  (the  hard  or  infecting 
chancre)  ;  a  few  days  later  the  lymphatics  are  involved,  and  then  very  quickly 
there  is  evidence  that  the  poison  has  gained  access  to  the  blood.      Much  later, 
after  an  interval  of  months  and  years,  local  phenomena  appear  again,  due  in  all 
probability  to  the  action  of  the  poison  latent  in  the  tissues.     These  stages,  of 
course,  overlap  each  other,  and  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  them ; 
thus  the  lymphatic  tissues  and  the  blood  are  always  involved  before  the  chancre 
has  disappeared  (indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  affected  almost 
from   the   first,  although   there  is    no    manifestation    of  it    for   some    time,  for 
excision  of  the  point  of  inoculation  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  is  of  little  or  no 
use)  and  local  changes  may  take  place  while  the  general  ones  are  still  at  their 
height ;  but  the  distinction  between  the  three  is  convenient,  and  they  are  recog- 
nized as  primary  (or  local),  secondary  (in  which  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the 
blood  are  involved),  and  tertiary,  or  local  again. 

I.  The  Primary  Symptoms. — Inoculation  may  take  place  anywhere, 
through  a  wound  or  superficial  abrasion,  or  possibly  in  the  case  of  mucous  mem- 
branes even  without  this,  if  the  poison  is  allowed  to  remain  uix)n  the  surface  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  retropreputial  fold  is  the  commonest  situation  in  men. 
the  nymphae  in  women  ;  but  chancres  are  met  with  uix)n  the  skin  of  the  penis, 
upon  any  part  of  the  female  genitals,  and  practically  on  every  part  of  the  body; 
the  lips  not  uncommonly  ;  the  tongue  and  even  the  tonsils  ;  the  conjunctiva  ;  the 
bridge  of  the  nose ;  the  nipple  (especially  in  wet  nurses  who  are  infected  by 
children  suffering  from  hereditary  syphilis);  the  angle  of  the  finger-nails,  and  the 
web  of  the  fingers. 

In  a  genuine  inoculation  no  change  is  witnessed  for  from  three  to  six  weeks  ;  a 
transient  redness  has  been  described  during  the  first  few  days,  but  it  is  not  often 
noticed.  Then  the  part  becomes  dusky,  slightly  elevated,  smooth  and  glazed. 
In  the  ordinary  situations  it  is  not  sensitive,  and  the  patient  may  be  in  total 
ignorance  of  its  existence,  but  I  have  known  some  instances  in  which  theimin  was 
very  severe,  especially  when  it  occurred  upon  the  fingers.  The  characteristic 
feature  is  the  induration  ;  the  seat  of  inoculation  is  not  only  hard,  but  the  edges 
of  the  hardness  are  sharply  defined.  \i  pinched  up,  it  appears  like  a  piece  of 
cartilage  let  into  the  skin.  The  exudation  in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue 
is  so  abundant  that  a  certain  small  but  well-defined  area  becomes  practically 
solid. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  induration  varies  so  greatly  in  differ- 
ent localities  and  under  different  conditions,  that,  although  its  presence  when  it 
is  characteristic  may  be  absolutely  relied  upon,  its  absence  is  not  a  proof  of  non- 
infection.  ( )n  the  glans,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  thin  and  closely  adherent 
to  the  tissues  beneath,  it  is  very  superficial.  In  the  retroi)reputial  fold  it  is  often 
so  marked  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  from  merely  seeing  the  way  in  which 
the  hardened  and  thickened  ])re|)uce  rolls  back  from  the  sulcus,  and  stands  up  like 
a  collar  round  it.  In  women  it  is  often  not  to  be  discovered  at  all,  and  when  the 
chancre  occurs  on  other  parts  of  the  body — the  lii)s  or  fmgers,  for  example — it 
varies  within  vorv  wide  limits.  Xo  doubt  this  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  i)art  inoculated — the  ])resen(e,  for  instance,  of  loose  cellular-tissue 
beneath — and  the  dej^th  to  which  the  inoculation  is  carried  in  each  case  ;  but  the 
extent  and  duration  arc  so  variable  tliat  there  must  be  other  considerations  as 
well.  There  is  no  relation  of  any  kind  between  the  si/e,  hardness  or  number  of 
the  infecting  sores  and  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  symjUoms.  Several  sores 
may  be  ]»resent  at  the  same  time,  from  niiilti])le  inoculation,  but  the  worst  cases 
often  follow  a  sint^de  one  that  is  scarcclv  noticed. 

The  apj)earancc  of  a  hard  rjiancre  i^  very  variable  :  the  skin  that  covers  it 
mav  remain  unbroken,  so  that  there  is   neither  secretion   nor  ulcer,  but  merely  a 
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slightly  raised  and  hardened  spot,  pigmented  for  a  time.  This,  however,  is  ex- 
ceptional. More  frequently  the  epidermis  scales  off,  exix)sing  the  subjacent  tissue, 
which  undergoes  necrosis  and  melts  away  ;  but  whether  this  is  due  to  the  effect  of 
the  poison,  or  simply  to  pressure,  is  not  known.  When  this  happens  it  leaves  a 
superficial  sore,  which  may  or  may  not  suppurate ;  in  many  cases  the  only  dis- 
charge is  a  thin  watery  serum  with  a  few  epithelial  scales,  or  a  little  tissue  debris 
without  true  pus  from  first  to  last.  If  a  soft  chancre  is  present  already,  the 
appearance  and  the  discharge  are  naturally  dependent  upon  this  ;  the  only  change 
at  the  end  of  the  incubation  period  is  a  sudden  hardening  at  the  base.  Chancres 
in  the  finger  usually  take  the  form  of  a  patch  of  small  and  rather  florid  granula- 
tions, with  little  discharge,  and  without  any  evidence  of  cicatrization  at  the  edge. 
The  margin  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  appears  steep  and  thick  from 
the  exudation  it  contains.  On  the  lips  it  is  much  the  same,  only  in  some  cases 
the  infiltration  at  the  base  and  edges  is  so  great  that  it  is  slightly  cup-shaped. 

The  duration  of  the  hardening  and  rapidity  of  cicatrization  are  no  less 
variable.  If  untreated,  the  sore  is  said  to  last  six  or  nine  months,  and  leave  a 
cicatrix  depressed  according  to  the  amount  of  tissue  lost.  Very  often,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  mercury  it  vanishes  altogether  in  a  few  weeks,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceptional for  it  to  continue  more  than  three  months.  Its  disappearance  is  not 
complete  until  all  hardness  is  gone  from  the  cicatrix ;  sometimes  when  a  hard 
sore  complicates  a  soft  one,  healing  takes  place  very  soon  after  commencing 
mercurial  treatment;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  induration  of  the  base  persists  for  a 
considerable  period. 

When  the  infection  is  mixed,  the  extent  of  the  suppuration  is  sometimes  pro- 
fuse, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  ever  sufficient  to  prevent  the  development 
of  constitutional  symptoms.  The  same  may  be  said  of  phagedena.  Relapsing 
chancres  are  occasionally  met  with.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  if  the  treatment 
is  interrupted  too  soon,  that  the  induration,  which  was  beginning  to  subside, 
extends  again ;  but,  independently  of  this,  true  relapses  occur,  sometimes  a  year 
after\i'ard,  the  seat  of  the  original  infection  becoming  indurated  again  and  slowly 
subsiding  under  treatment  without  there  having  been  a  sign  of  its  existence  in  the 
meanwhile  ;  and  this  may  hapj^en  more  than  once. 

2.  The  Secondary  Symptoms. — The  secondary  stage  includes  the  infec- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  general  symptoms  that  follow  the  entry  of 
the  poison  into  the  circulation. 

Glandular  enlargement  usually  shows  itself  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the 

apj)earance  of  the  primary  sore.     The  local  ones  are  affected  first,  the  inguinal, 

for  example,  when  the  chancre  is  on  the  penis,  the  submaxillary  when  it  is  on  the 

lip;  but  it  never  remains  limited  to  them.      From  the  beginning  the  enlargement 

is  multiple,  and  it  soon  becomes  general,  not  as  in  the  case  of  the  uncomplicated 

soft  chancre,  limited  to  one  locality  and  often  to  one  gland.     The  character  of 

the  swelling  is  also  quite  different.     Unless  the  infecting  chancre  is  inflamed,  or  a 

soft  one  is  present  as  well,  there  is  little  or  no  infiltration  of  the  i)eriglandular 

tissue;  the  enlargement  is  confined   to   the  glands    themselves:   they   swell  up, 

become  hard,  and  slightly  tender,  but  they  remain  perfectly  isolated  and  distinct, 

and  they  areas  freely  movable  as  they  are  in  health.     The  inflammation  is  si)ccific, 

not  simply  due  to  absorption  of  septic  or  suppurative  ])ro(hKts. 

Whether  suppuration  occurs  in  the  first  set  of  glands  involved  dei)en(ls  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  the  sore  ;  if  it  is  foul  and  sloughing,  the  pyogenic  organisms 
will,  in  all  probabihty,  gain  access  through  the  lymphatics,  and,  finding  a  genial 
soil,  excite  suppuration,  whether  sy])hilis  is  present  or  not,  and  without  having  any 
influence  upon  it.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  i)hagedcena  :  an  ulcer  left  l)y  a  su]i- 
purating  bubo,  occasionally  under  the  combined  eflect  of  sy]>hilis,  a  ])r()ken-do\\n 
constitution  and  other  injurious  influences,  becomes  itself  |)hage(lcenir  :  hut  at  the 
present  day  it  is  decidedly  rare.  The  glands  once  removed,  too  far  distant  to  be 
affected  by  local  causes  of  this  charac  ter,  sometimes  attain  a  very  considerable 
size,  but  never  form  abscesses.     As  a  rule  the  enlargement  subsides  cjiiickly  at 
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first,  but  evidence  of  it  can  usually  be  found  so  long  as  the  secondary  period  lasts 
and  sometimes  long  afterward. 

As  soon  as  the  iX)ison  gains  full  access  to  the  blood,  it  causes  a  train  of 
symptoms  which  may  be  compared  with  those  that  accompany  the  acute  exanthe- 
mata and  other  specific  diseases. 

There  is  a  slight  but  fairly  constant  degree  o{  fever.  The  temperature  rises 
regularly  of  an  evening,  although  of  a  morning  it  may  scarcely  be  above  normal. 
In  exceptional  cases  it  is  very  severe,  esj^ecially  when  the  eruption  that  accom- 
panies it  is  varioloid,  or  there  is  considerable  glandular  enlargement,  and  it  may 
last  for  several  weeks. 

AncEmia  and  emaciation  are  always  present,  and  sometimes  very  marked.  The 
number  of  red  blood -corpuscles  is  diminished,  and,  it  is  said,  the  proportion  of 
haemoglobin  they  contain.  With  this  there  is  usually  general  malaise  ;  the  appe- 
tite is  lost,  there  is  great  mental  depression,  and,  in  short,  there  are  all  the  signs 
of  mild  blood-poisoning. 

At  the  same  time,  or  even  before  this,  a  rash  makes  its  appearance  upon  the 
skin  and  the  mucous  membranes.  This  varies  very  greatly  in  its  character  and 
severity.  In  the  mildest  cases  there  are  merely  a  few  round,  roseolous  spots  uj)on 
the  chest,  abdomen,  and  flexor  surfaces  of  the  arms,  lasting  some  days,  then 
dying  away  with  a  scarcely  |)erceptible  scurfiness  of  the  integument  and  leaving  a 
faint  yellow  stain  for  a  week  or  two.  More  frequently,  in  addition  to  the  hyper- 
aemia  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  exudation,  the  roseola  spots  are  raised,  and 
followed  by  definite  desquamation,  or  little  papules  and  tuljercles  are  formed. 
When  the  attack  is  more  severe,  the  inflammatory  changes  may  be  very  consider- 
able, and  stasis  and  actual  extravasation  take  place  as  well,  so  that  deep  stains  are 
left  for  months.  The  eruption  sometimes  resembles  psoriasis,  although  the  distri- 
bution is  not  the  same  and  the  patches  are  always  small  and  not  covered  with 
silvery  scales  ;  it  frequently  imitates  lichen,  and  (especially  on  the  shoulders  and 
back  of  the  neck)  acne  ;  in  some  cases  it  resemble  variola  so  closely  that  patients 
suffering  from  syphilis  every  now  and  then  find  their  way  to  smallpox  hospitals, 
particularly  as  this  form  is  often  accompanied  by  high  fever  ;  and  toward  the  end, 
when  the  first  eruption  is  dying  out,  nii)ia  sometimes  occurs,  a  numlxfr  of  papules 
running  together,  ulcerating,  and  forming  on  the  surface  a  great  conical,  limpit- 
shafx^d  crust  of  dried-up  discharge,  which  keei)s  enlarging  in  height  and  circum- 
ference, just  like  a  shell,  by  addition  to  the  margin  as  the  destruction  spreads. 

Where  the  skin  is  moist  and  in  contact  with  other  surfaces,  these  spots  are 
modified  into  muc  ous  patches  of  flat  condylomata.  The  epidermis  is  macerated 
away  ;  the  [)apillie,  already  inflamed,  are  exposed  and  irritated  more  and  more, 
and  at  length  raised  patches  are  formed,  something  like  a  mucous  surface  (whence 
the  name),  moist,  ])inkish-recl,  and  smooth.  They  are  met  with  in  every  part,  but 
the  favorite  i)la(  es  are  between  the  nates,  inside  the  labia,  under  the  penis,  between 
it  and  the  s(  rotum,  in  the  axilhc,  and  behind  the  ears. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  siniilarlv  affec  ted.  The  interior  of  the  mouth, 
the  tongue,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  lar\  nx  are  covered  with  an  erui)tion  identical 
with  that  upon  the  skin.  The  epithelium  is  l)luish-white  from  maceration  ;  round 
this  is  a  bright  red  rim,  gradually  fading  away,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  often  a 
small  superficial  abrasion.  On  the  tc^nsil  this  gives  the  aj)pearance  of  a  deei)ly- 
punched-out  ulcer  :  on  the  soft  palate  it  usually  occurs  just  at  the  margin  on  each 
side  of  the  uvula,  the  rest  of  the  surface  being  a  dusky,  brownish-red  ;  and  on  the 
tongue  it  forms  a  smooth.  l)al(l  pat<  h.  Sometimes,  when  the  eruption  is  papular, 
raised  mucous  |)la(|ues  are  produced  instead. 

At  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  anus,  and  in  the  ( lefts  between  the 
toes,  the  eruption  assumes  a  slightly  different  form.  It  is  just  as  if  a  mucous 
patch  had  formed  in  the  angle  of  junc  tion,  red,  moist,  and,  diflering  in  this 
respect  from  those  that  occur  elsewhere,  intensely  painful.      This,  of  course,  is  due 
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exudation.  In  those  that  are  a  little  more  severe  there  is  enough  to  cause  desqua- 
mation, the  epidermis  either  drying  up  in  scales  or  becoming  macerated,  accord- 
ing to  its  situation.  When  the  amount  of  exudation  is  considerable,  stasis  and 
perhaps  extravasation  occur  (as  in  the  tubercular  syphilides)  ;  some  of  the  tissues 
perish,  and  a  deep  brown,  depressed  stain  is  left,  with  an  altered  appearance  of 
the  surface,  owing  to  the  regularity  of  the  papillae  having  been  destroyed.  In  the 
worst  cases,  when  pyogenic  organisms  as  well  gain  access  to  the  part,  as  in  rupia 
and  phagedaena,  the  loss  of  tissue  may  be  very  extensive,  causing  cicatrices  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  intensity  of  the  ix)ison,  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
the  anatomy  of  the  jjart,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  placed  all  take  a 
share  in  the  result. 

The  characteristic  features  of  a  secondary  syphilitic  eruption  are  its  symmetry 
(this  is  often  perfect,  spot  for  spot,  both  in  time  and  place),  its  color  (usually 
described  a^  resembling  that  of  lean  ham,  and  in  most  cases  leaving  stains  behind 
ii),  and   especially  its  polymorphism.      True  psoriasis  is  psoriasis  wherever  it 
occurs  and,  except  perhaps  in  the  direction  of  lichen,  never  really  resembles  any- 
thing else.     Lupus  acts  in  the  same  way,  and  so  with  variola  and  other  specific 
affections.     Syphilis,  on  the  other  hand,  may,  and  usually  does,  present  a  fairly 
good  imitation  of  half  a  dozen  of  these  at  once.     Where  the  skin  is  thin,  as  on 
the  chest  and  arms,  there  are  roseolous  spots  ;  a  scaly  eruption  is  more  frecjuent 
where  it  is  thicker  ;  papules  are  common  round  the  roots  of  the  hair  ;  acne  spots 
maybe  found  on  the  shoulders ;  little  dark-colored  tubercles  occur  u|)on  the  legs  ; 
one  or  two  rupia  spots  may  be  present  at  the  same  time,  and  not  unfrecjuently  the 
ala  of  the  nose  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  a  phagedaenic  imitation   of  lupus.     All 
these  are  often  present  together,  or,  what  happens  still  more  frecjuently,  the  milder 
varieties  come  out  first,  generally  all  over  the  body  ;  many  of  the  spots  disappear, 
leaving  stains  behind  them  ;  others  steadily  get  worse,  the  amount  of  exudation  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  and  then  they  become  complicated  by  suppuration.     So  that 
in  this  way  tubercular  syphilides,  the  varioloid  form,  and  rupia  are  scattered  among 
(jsoriasis  patches,  acne  spots,  and  the  stains  of  past  roseola.     The  pigmentation 
after  secondary  syphilis  is  suggestive,  but  nothing  more,  as  deep  stains  are  not 
unfrequently  left  by  true  psoriasis,  especially  upon  the  legs  and  back.     The  most 
characteristic  is  that  which  is  associated  with  rupia  scars,  where  there  is  a  dead- 
white  tissue-paper  cicatrix  in  the  middle,  and  round  it  an  irregular  cin  le,  often 
deeply  stained. 

Recurrent  attacks  of  roseola  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  sometimes  occurring 
with  recurrent  hardening  of  the  primary  sore.  It  does  not  follow  either  that  the 
same  part  of  the  body  is  involved  (it  may  be  present  on  the  hands  in  one  attack 
and  not  in  the  other,  for  example),  or  that  the  eruption  i)resents  the  same  char- 
acter. 

The  skin  eruption,  the  anaemia,  and  the  fever  are  very  rarely  absent,  suppos- 
ing secondary  symptoms  of  any  kind  are  present.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
other  lesions  w^hich  are  frequent,  but  by  no  means  universal,  and  which,  though  to 
a  certain  extent  symmetrical  (showing  thereby  their  dei)endence  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blood),  are  still  distinctly  local,  and  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  transition 
to  those  later  forms  (tertiaries)  in  which  the  tissues  only  are  concerned. 

Periostitis,  especially  of  the  superficial  portions  of  the  compact  bones  (c.  g., 
the  tibia,  ulna,  clavicle,  and  cranium),  is  one  of  the  most  common.  It  is  always 
acute,  very  painful,  and  subsides  readily  under  treatment,  without  leaving  any 
thickening.  Vague  so-called  rheumatic  ov  osfroiopii  piiifis,  occurring  in  the  bones 
at  night,  are  probably  due  to  transient  hy])er,x'mia  without  exudation  ;  and  in  some 
of  the  cases  in  which  there  is  severe  localized  headache  it  is  jxjssiblc  there  is  a 
similar  affection  of  the  dura  mater. 

Synatntis  may  occur,  both  in  the  tendon  sheaths  and  joints,  but  it  is  more 
rare.  Alopecia  is  not  infrequent,  the  hair  of  the  s<:ali)  often  falling  out  in  tufts,  so 
that  the  appearance  i.s  most  peculiar.  It  is  never  permanent.  lif^iiiiiiyfuitis  (as 
distinguished  from  the  orchitis  of  later  syphilis,  in  which  the  epidid\mis  is  often 
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involved)  is  occasionally  met  .with.  Recently  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  secondary 
syphilitic  phlebitis,  in  one  of  which,  among  other  veins,  some  of  those  in  the 
internal  ear  were  affected,  deafness,  with  many  of  the  symptoms  of  Meniere's 
disease,  coming  on  quite  suddenly.     Arteritis  is  more  common  later  on. 

In  other  cases  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  production  of  papillomatous 
growths  almost  unattended  with  inflammation.  These  are  known  as  verruca  or 
pointed  condylomata  ;  they  may  form  great  dentritic  masses  when  they  grow  from 
the  genitals,  or  be  merely  simple  papillae  somewhat  enlarged,  like  those  that  are  so 
frequently  met  with  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  far  back  in  the  middle  line. 
No  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  ordinary  flat  mucous  patch 
with  which  they  are  often  associated. 

Finally,  although  the  two  eyes  are  rarely  affected  symmetrically  in  point  of 
time,  iritis  must  be  placed  among  the  occasional  secondary  symptoms.  Later 
affections  of  the  eye,  choroiditis,  for  example,  and  neuroretinitis,  are  sometimes 
included  as  well. 

Duration  of  the  Secondary  Period. — No  definite  limit  can  be  assigned ; 
there  may  be  no  symptoms  at  all ;  it  may  last  a  month,  or  it  may  be  continued 
for  a  couple  of  years. 

The  symptoms  are  for  the  most  part  symmetrical,  the  earlier  ones  always  so, 
because  in  all  probability  they  are  due  to  the  effect  of  the  virus  upon  the  blood 
itself.  Long  before  these  have  passed  away,  however,  the  tissues  are  involved  as 
.well,  and  then  symmetrical  lesions  are  mingled  with  the  others;  later  still,  when 
the  blood  infection  has  quite  died  out,  in  the  so-called  tertiary  stage,  these  occur 
alone. 

Secondary  symptoms  have  a  tendency  to  get  well  of  themselves  ;  the  blood 
and  the  tissues  may  yield  at  first  to  the  effect  of  the  poison,  but  provided  the 
patient  is  in  fairly  good  health,  and  not  exposed  to  influences  of  a  too  injurious 
character,  the  lesions  subside  again,  even  without  treatment.  Later  in  the  tertiary 
period  the  tissues  seem  to  lose  this  power  and  the  morbid  changes  steadily  grow- 
worse  and  worse. 

'i'he  blood  and  the  discharges  from  the  eruptions  are  inoculable  during  the 
secondary  period.  There  is  no  authenticated  case  of  the  disease  having  been 
transmitted  in  this  way  from  any  tertiary  affection.  How  long  the  power  of 
infection  by  contact  lasts  is  naturally  uncertain  ;  it  may  be  a  few  months,  but  it  is 
rarely  more  than  two  years.  This  disapi)earance  from  the  blood  is  not  due  to  any 
alteration  in  the  blood  itself — to  the  exhaustion,  for  example,  of  some  substance 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  poison — for  second  attacks  of  syphilis  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  it  sometimes  ha[)pens  that  a  i>erson  becomes  afl"ected  for 
the  second  time,  and  that  the  disease  runs  a  scarcely  modified  course  while  tertiary 
symptoms  are  actually  present.  It  is  no  less  true  that  the  virus  remains  the  same, 
and  is  capable  of  regaining  its  vigor  if  the  conditions  are  a  little  changed.  Direct 
transmission  to  another  individual  may  no  longer  be  possible,  but  the  ovum  can 
be  infected  through  the  spermatozoa  long  after  the  secondary  symj^toms  have 
subsided,  and  shortly  after  birth  the  child  may  become  covered  with  an  eruption 
of  an  intensely  contagious  character.  Transplanted  in  this  way  to  a  fresh  soil, 
the  virus  regains  its  vigor  and  multiplies  again  indefinitely,  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion, before  it  manifests  its  influence,  depending  very  largely  ui)on  the  activity  of 
the  poison  in  the  parent.  The  more  recent  the  infection  in  the  latter,  the  shorter 
the  incubation  in  the  embryo,  and  the  more  disastrous  the  results.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  virus,  when  it  leaves  the  blood  and  becomes  imbedded  in  the 
tissues,  may  either  remain  latent  for  years  ('[)erha|js  for  life),  or  may  at  any  time 
cause  local  inflammation  of  a  progressive  c:haracter.  slowly  infecting  the  structures 
around — tertiary  symi)toms,  but  that  excejit  under  certain  conditions  (of  which 
transmission  to  the  embryo  through  the  ova  or  spermatozoa  is  one),  it  has  lost  its 
power  of  inoculation. 

Suppuration,  like  phagedx'ua,  is  an  accident  in  syphilis  which  may  occur  in 
connection  with  secondarv  as  well  as  tertiarv  lesions.     That  it  is  not  seen  more 
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frequently  in  the  former  is  probably  due  to  their  transient  character,  and  the 
small  amount  of  exudation  that  accomi)anies  them.  Many  of  the  slighter  forms 
of  secondary  syphilitic  affections,  whether  they  involve  the  skin,  the  j)eriosteum, 
or  the  iris,  are  probably  merely  attended  with  hyperaemia ;  in  the  more  severe 
ones,  however,  especially  those  that  occur  rather  later,  the  amount  is  often  con- 
siderable ;  and  then,  especially  if  the  lesion  is  near  the  skin  or  a  mucous  surface, 
suppuration  and  ulceration  are  very  likely  to  follow.  A  syphilitic  affection  is  not 
teniary,  because  it  leaves  a  scar.  Rupia,  which  distinctly  belongs  to  the  late 
secondary  manifestations,  leaves  perfectly  typical  cicatrices,  which  can  be  recog- 
nized throughout  the  rest  of  life,  dead- white,  circular,  with  a  rim  of  pigment 
internipted  here  and  there,  and  as  thin  as  tissue-paper,  wrinkling  like  it  when 
pressed  together.  The  only  condition  that  can  be  mistaken  for  it  is  the  scarring 
left  by  splashes  of  molten  metal. 

Tertiary  Syphilis, 

The  tertiary  j)eriod  does  not  admit  of  exact  definition  any  more  than  the 
others.  It  may  begin  within  a  few  months  of  the  primary  affection,  while  the 
>econdar}-  symptoms  are  still  present,  or  it  may  be  postponed  for  years.  There 
may  be  a  period  of  complete  immunity,  during  which  the  patient  shows  no  sign 
of  disease,  or  one  form  of  lesion  may  succeed  another  without  a  break. 

For  convenience  sake  an  intermediate  stage  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  during 
which  the  patient  is  subject  to  certain  affections  known  as  **  reminders,"  iritis  for 
example,  choroiditis,  orchitis,  arteritis,  and  scaly  eruptions  upon  the  hands  and 
feet;  these  are  distinguished  from  the  true  secondary  forms,  ujjon  the  one  hand, 
by  their  want  of  perfect  symmetry,  and  from  the  tertiaries,  upon  the  other,  by 
their  tendency  to  get  well,  more  or  less,  of  themselves  ;  but  the  definition  of  these 
stages  l)ecomes  difficult  in  proportion  to  their  multiplication. 

The  history  of  acquired  syphilis  is  a  continuous  one.  although  sometimes  there 
are  long  breaks  in  it.  At  first  the  virus  infects  the  tissues  around,  producing  a 
hard  chancre.  Then  it  gains  the  lymphatics  and  involves  the  blood  ;  during  this 
stage  it  is  inoculable,  the  lesions  are  symmetrical  and  tend  to  get  well  of  them- 
selves. Long  l:)efore  this  has  pas.sed  it  has  begun  to  affect  the  tissues  too,  at  first 
simply  leading  to  a  transient  hyi)eraemia ;  then,  as  the  power  of  their  resistance 
diminishes,  causing  a  certain  degree  of  exudation  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  last  stage 
(which  when  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  very  low  may  begin  almost  at  oncej, 
forming  great  masses  of  inflammatory  granulation -tissue  which  slowly  undergo 
caseation.  There  is  no  break  anywhere  in  the  pathological  (  hanges  ;  they  shade 
off  imperceptibly  one  into  the  other ;  the  distinctions  are  that,  while  the  virus 
affec:ts  the  blood  it  is  inoculable,  when  it  involves  the  tissues  only  it  is  not,  though 
it  may  regain  its  power  under  peculiar  conditions  ;  and  that  after  it  has  si)read 
from  the  blood  to  the  tissues,  these  lose  the  power  of  dealing  with  it  unaided,  so 
that  the  lesions  continue  to  grow  worse. 

The  histological  changes  in  tertiary  syphilis  are  i(lenti(al  with  those  that 
occur  in  the  other  form  of  chronic  infective  inflammation  ;  the  difference  is  in 
their  distribution  and  course.  Wherever  the  virus  spreads  it  lowers  the  vitality 
of  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  or  kills  them  ;  and  at  once  those 
around  begin  to  throw  out  granulation-tissue  composed  of  leucocytes  with  epithelioid 
and  giant  cells  (a  few  only)  as  in  tubercle,  and  the  other  infec  tive  granulomata. 
The  ultimate  effect  .of  the  exudation  and  the  effect  it  i)roduces  in  different  jnrts 
of  the  body  depend  upon  its  situation  and  amount.  In  some  i)laces  it  undergoes 
organization,  becoming  converted  into  dense,  fibrous  tissue  or  bone,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  is  most  common  where  it  is  scattered  throughout  an  organ,  not 
collected  in  one  spot,  and  is  often  partial,  some  being  absorbed.  \x\  a  measure, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  rei)air,  but  it  often  leads  to  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  from  the  condensation  it  entails.  In  others,  in  which  instead  of 
being  uniformly  distributed  it  is  collected  into  mas.ses,  caseation  sets  in  as  soon  as 
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in  circles,  or  parts  of  circles,  on  to  the  chin  and  lips,  and  they  leave  white  linear 
cicatrices  when  they  heal. 

The  tongue  shows  the  same,  especially  with  smokers.  White  patches  return 
again  and  again,  until  at  length  all  the  papillae  are  leveled  up  by  the  exudation, 
and  a  smooth,  bare,  white  spot  is  left,  surrounded  by  a  still  extending  infiltration. 
In  other  parts  of  the  body  there  are  circular  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  patches 
closely  resembling  the  lighter  forms  of  lupus,  especially  those  that  scarcely  leave 
a  scar;  or  sometimes  affections  of  a  still  more  serious  character — iritis,  arteritis, 
orchitis,  periostitis,  etc. 

In  many  cases,  especially  when  treatment  is  thoroughly  carried  out,  these, 
year  by  year,  grow  milder  and  milder,  until  at  length  they  cease  altogether.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  after  a  variable  and  most  deceptive 
period  of  quiescence,  true  tertiary  affections  follow,  steadily  progressive  in  their 
character,  and  inevitably,  if  not  thoroughly  treated,  passing  on  from  bad  to 
lorse. 

Tertiary  Symptoms. — Two  chief  varieties  can  be  distinguished,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  them.  The  one  is  characterized 
by,  at  first,  an  enormous  local  collection  of  inflammatory  deposit — a  gumma, 
which,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  placed,  undergoes  caseation, 
absorption,  or  sloughing.  The  other,  which  is  not  so  striking,  leads  at  once  to 
organization  and  condensation  without  any  preliminary  stage. 

The  Skin. — Nodular  and  tubercular  eruptions  of  various  degrees  of  severity 
ire  common  upon  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  round  the  scalp,  and  in 
the  region  of  the  nose  and  lips.  In  the  last-mentioned  locality  they  often  resem- 
ble lupus  very  closely,  but  the  little  elevations  have  not  the  gelatinous  appearance 
characteristic  of  true  lupus,  the  course  is  more  rapid,  and  if  there  is  a  cicatrix  it 
is  firm  and  white,  not  thin  and  red.  Moreover,  it  rarely  happens  that  all  the  spots 
present  the  same  characters.  The  milder  forms  subside  without  leaving  any 
definite  mark  other  than  pigmentation  ;  those  that  are  more  severe,  in  which  the 
amount  of  exudation  is  greater  and  the  natural  texture  to  some  extent  absorbed, 
cause  a  peculiar  flattened  and  smoothed  a])pearance  of  the  skin  ;  the  worst,  in 
which  suppuration  occurs  as  well  (this  is  especially  common  upon  the  legs),  leave 
definite  cicatrices  that  vary  in  depth  according  to  the  amount  of  the  dei)Osit. 
Wherever  the  eruption  occurs,  it  is  always  serpiginous,  healing  in  the  centre,  con- 
stantly creeping  on  at  the  margin,  so  as  to  form  rings  or  i)arts  of  rings,  often 
intersecting,  as  when  one  has  advanced  in  one  direction  and  crossed  another, 
and  the  cicatrices  naturally  follow  the  same  course.  It  is  common  to  find  a  pig- 
mented spot  from  which  the  eruption  started  ;  then,  a  thin  cicatrix,  scarcely 
producing  a  definite  alteration  in  the  skin  ;  beyond  this,  typical  scar-tissue,  white, 
with  patches  of  dark  pigment  here  and  there,  and  on  the  extreme  margin  a  ring 
of  ulcers  and  nodules;  the  eruption  starts  in  the  centre  and  gradually  increases 
in  depth  and  width  the  longer  it  lasts. 

The  Cellular  Tissue. — The  subcutaneous  and  submucous  tissues  are  especially 
liable  to  be  the  seat  of  gummata.  A  smooth,  rounded  swelling  forms  rather 
rapidly  and  without  much  pain,  the  skin  over  it  becomes  red  and  adherent,  then 
it  gives  way,  retracts  as  only  skin  can  retract  when  it  is  sei)arated  from  its  deep 
attachments,  and  leaves  a  deep,  circular,  punched-out  hole,  with,  perhaps  at  the 
bottom,  a  slough  formed  from  the  cellular  tissue.  Round  the  knee-joint  is  a 
very  favorite  locality,  and,  combined  with  the  skin  eruption,  of  which  they  are 
merely  a  deeper  variety,  these  gummata  lead  to  characteristic  cicatrization.  Not 
onfrequently  they  extend  some  distance  down  the  leg,  and  it  has  been  said,  with 
as  much  truth  as  is  usual  in  universal  statements,  that  every  ulcer  that  begins 
between  the  middle  of  the  leg  and  the  knee  is  due  to  syphilis.  Other  joints  are 
not  so  often  attacked,  but  wherever  there  are  bursoe,  gummata  and  seri)iginous 
eruptions  upon  the  skin  are  always  liable  to  occur,  partly  l)ecause  of  the  amount 
of  loose  cellular  tissue,  partly  from  the  way  in  which  structures  of  this  kind  are 
exposed  to  injury.  Submucous  gummata  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  tongue, 
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soft  palate,  and   pharynx,  and  possibly  some  cases  of  stenosis  of  the  trachea, 
oesophagus,  and  rectum  originate  in  this  way. 

In  addition  to  these  localities,  gummata  may  occur  in  any  of  the  soft  tissues; 
in  the  synovial  and  peri -synovial  tissues  of  joints,  simulating  strumous  disease; 
in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  causing  epilepsy,  convulsions, 
paralysis  (especially  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves),  and  paraplegia;  in  the  walk  of 
the  arteries,  leading  to  aneurism,  thrombosis,  and  even  rupture ;  in  all  the  viscera, 
but  especially  the  testes,  liver,  and  lungs,  and  particularly  in  the  substance  of 
the  muscles.  Wherever  they  form,  they  give  rise  to  rapidly-growing  swellings, 
attended  with  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation  and  affecting  all  the  struc- 
tures around.  Suppuration  is  chiefly  liable  to  occur  in  the  superficial  ones  and 
those  that  are  exposed  to  injury. 

The  eff*ect  produced  by  gummatous  infiltration  of  the  tissues  does  not  dis- 
appear with  its  absorption.  Not  only  is  there  at  the  time  a  certain  amount  of 
actual  destruction  which  can  never  be  repaired,  but  even  when  all  the  syphilitic 
exudation  is  removed  without  there  having  been  a  trace  of  pus,  a  dense,  hard, 
and  contracting  cicatrix  is  left,  which  in  certain  situations  leads  to  very  serious 
results.  A  typical  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  liver,  in  the  middle  of  which  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  deep,  star-like  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue,  radiating  in 
all  directions  ;  and  even  worse  consequences  may  follow  when,  for  example, 
the  dura  mater  is  involved,  or  a  stricture  is  developed  in  the  trachea  or  oeso- 
phagus. 

The  Bones  and  the  Periosteum. — In  the  secondary  stage,  when  the  symptoms 
are  acute,  the  vascular  layer  of  the  periosteum  is  the  part  chiefly  affected  ;  if  the 
attack  is  slight,  there  is  merely  hyperaemia ;  where  more  severe,  exudation  takes 
place  as  well,  stretching  the  fibrous  layer  and  forming  an  intensely  painful  node, 
generally  on  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  one  of  the  long  bones ;  in  the  tertiary 
stage,  when  the  disease  is  chronic,  the  bone  itself  is  the  part  involved.  In  this 
syphilis  merely  follows  the  ordinary  rule  ;  acute  inflammation  cannot  occur  in 
compact  bone ;  time  is  needed  for  the  necessary  histological  changes,  the  soften- 
ing and  absorption  of  the  solid  parts,  and  the  expansion  of  the  Haversian  systems. 

The  vault  of  the  skull  is  one  of  the  favorite  situations.  A  swelling  slowly 
forms  under  the  scalp  and  gradually  increases  until  at  length  the  soft  tissues  over 
it  become  inflamed  from  the  tension  to  which  they  are  subjected.  It  is  painful, 
especially  at  night,  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  a  secondary  node ;  and  it  is  very 
tender  on  {pressure.  Then  it  breaks  down,  suppuration  follows,  the  skin  gives 
way,  and  the  bone  beneath  is  exposed,  rough,  carious,  and  often  blackened 
already.  The  syphilitic  exudation  penetrates  into  all  the  Haversian  canals,  eats 
away  their  walls  until  the  bone  becomes  porous,  and  then  undergoes  caseation, 
the  bony  trabecuhc  still  left  i>erishing  at  the  same  time,  from  their  blood-supply 
l>eing  cut  off.  Even  without  sni)puration  extensive  areas  on  the  vault  of  the  skull 
may  be  destroyed  in  this  way.  \i  pyogenic  organisms  gain  access  too,  the 
inflammation  is  much  more  severe;  necrosis  occurs  as  well;  and  huge  plates, 
involving  the  whole  thickness,  may  perish  from  the  frontal  or  parietal  bones, 
leaving  the  dura  mater  exposed  l)eneath.  Tyi)ical,  deeply  depressed  cicatrices  in 
the  frontal  region,  are  sometimes  seen,  caused  in  this  way;  and  the  pulsation  of 
the  brain  can  Ix?  felt  through  them,  for  no  new  bone  is  ever  formed. 

Similar  changes  are  met  with  in  connection  with  other  bones.  Gummata  of 
the  hard  palate  are  exceedingly  common,  leading  to  |>erforation,  always  in  the 
middle  line.  Sometimes  they  are  limited  to  the  mouth  :  more  frequently  they 
involve  the  septum,  turbinate  hones,  and  even  the  nasal  bones,  so  that  a  huge 
cavity  is  left  nlled  with  necrosed  fragments  and  decomix)sing  pus,  and  shut  off 
almost  altogether  from  the  pharynx  by  the  adhesion  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  pos- 
terior wall.  In  the  neighborhood  of  joints  it  leads  to  still  greater  destruction  ; 
every  j»art  of  the  articulation  may  be  aftected,  the  skin  may  be  reddened,  infil- 
trated, and  covered  with  ulcers  :  the  subcutaneous  and  |)erisynovial  tissues  filled 
with  exudation  :  and  the  ends  o\  the  l>ones  and  the  ix^riosteum  swollen,  softened, 
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and  eaten  away  to  such  an  extent  that  recovery  seems  almost  hopeless.  Sometimes 
gummata  form  in  the  medullary  canal  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  leading  to  so- 
called  spontaneous  fracture.  More  frequently,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
extremity,  the  exudation  is,  in  part  at  least,  diffuse,  and  dense,  hard  masses  of  new 
bone  are  formed  ;  or  the  two  are  combined,  ulceration  and  necrosis  occurring  in 
one  spot,  and  hypertrophy  over  the  rest.  Symmetrical  osseous  nodes  of  immense 
size  are  not  infrequent  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  frontal  bone ;  but,  although 
the  diploe  may  completely  disappear,  they  rarely  extend  beyond  the  mid-parietal 
region,  and  are  never  seen  upon  the  outside. 

The  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  especially  the  epiglottis,  are  frequently  attacked. 
In  some  cases  the  ulceration  begins  on  the  surface  and  extends  into  the  deeper 
stnictures ;  in  others,  a  gumma  forms  on  or  around  them  in  connection  with  the 
perichondrium ;  suppuration  sets  in,  and  when  the  mucous  membrane  gives  way 
the  cartilage  is  laid  bare,  dead  and  already  partially  separated.  Very  serious 
stenosis  of  the  larynx  may  be  caused  by  the  cicatrization  that  results.  Similar 
changes  are  of  common  occurrence  upon  the  costal  cartilages,  and  even  more 
frequent  upon  the  sternum. 

Tertiary  syphilis,  when  it  affects  the  nervcnts  system^  does  not  so  often  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  gummata  (although  these  may  occur  in  the  membranes 
round  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  lead  to  very  serious  changes)  as  to  a  peculiar 
form  of  sclerosis,  which  tends  to  spread  indefinitely.  It  is  i)robable  that  it  is 
always  preceded  by  effusion,  but  this  rarely  attracts  attention  before  the  conse- 
quent atrophy  has  begim  ;  wherever  it  occurs  it  is  characterized  by  a  steady  ten- 
dency to  progress  and  invade  the  structures  round,  as  surely  as  a  serpiginous 
eruption  in  the  skin,  or  a  neglected  gumma  in  a  muscle.  Unfortunately,  it  does 
not  respond  so  easily  to  treatment. 

The  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  naturally  ])resent  the  greatest  possible 

variety.     The  cranial  nerves  may  be  involved,  especially  those  connected  with  the 

eye.    Amaurosis  may  occur  from  atrophy  of  the  o[)tic  nerve ;  ophthalmoplegia 

externa  from  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  nerves  that  control  the  movements ; 

or  this  may  be  combined  with  paralysis  of  accommodation  as  well,  so  that  the  pupil 

is  dilated,  the  eyelid  dropped,  and  the  eyeball  fixed,  according  to  the  nerves 

involved.     The  fifth  and  the  facial  suffer  sometimes  as  well.     General  paralysis 

may  follow  from  the  same  cause ;  probable  locomotor  ataxy  with  its  multitude  of 

complications  is  often  occasioned  by  it ;  epilej>sy  and  insanity  certainly  are,  and, 

in  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  trouble  due  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 

spinal  cord,  or  the  nerves  issuing  from  them,  that  cannot  sometimes  be  traced 

back  to  the  influence  of  the  syphilitic  virus.     That  affections  of  this  kind  are 

always  due    to   syphilis    is  another  matter  altogether  ;    when  they  are  steadily 

progressive  it  is  very  probable  they  are,  the  virus  slowly  but  surely  extending  its 

field  in  the  nervous  system  as  upon  the  skin  ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  causes,  even 

if  it  is  the  commonest ;  and  the  particular  locality  and  the  special  kind  of  lesion 

arc  probably  always  determined  by  other    predisposing   agencies.     Unhappily, 

although,  if  treatment  is  commenced   in  time,  the  progress  of  the  disease  may 

generally  be  checked,  its  effects,  when  it  has  once  declared  itself,  are  permanent. 

Prognosis. — Syphilis,  even  if  it  is  not  treated,  gradually  tends  to  die  out 

in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  out  of  ninety-three  watched  by  Diday,  only  four  suffered 

fixmi  early  tertiary  symptoms,  though  twenty-nine  had  eruptions  of  various  kinds, 

periostitis,  iritis,  and  other  severe  secondary  affections  for  upward  of  two  years. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  always  so  modified  ])y 

treatment  that  such  observations  are  of  little  value.    Like  measles,  smallpox,  and 

other  specific  diseases,  it  is  said  that,  when  carried  to  a  fresh  ( ountry,  it  becomes 

intensely  virulent.     On  the  other  hand,  in  other  parts  of  the  world — in  Iceland, 

for  example, — serious  effects  are  seldom  seen.     Very  much  must  dej^end  upon  the 

constitution  of  the  individual ;  cases  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which,  in  s])itc  of 

everything  that  can  be  done,  the  disease  steadily  progresses  from  bad  to  worse, 

the  most  disastrous  tertiary  symptoms  making  their  appearance  early  in  its  course. 
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As  a  rule,  in  these  there  is  a  history  of  long-continued  intemperance,  or  of 
Bright's  disease  ;  and  very  often  the  patient  is  already  past  middle  life ;  but  they 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  young,  and  in  those  who  are  in  good  circum- 
stances. As  might  be  supposed,  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  phthisis  the  prognosis 
is  distinctly  more  grave,  pulmonary  symptoms  not  infrequently  making  their 
appearance  during  the  cachexia  of  the  secondary  stage,  and  running  a  rapid 
course.     Syphilis  is  rarely  directly  fatal,  unless  the  cerebral  arteries  are  affected. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  if  treatment  is  commenced  at  once,  and  carried 
out  thoroughly,  and  if  the  patient  can  and  will  give  up  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  it,  secondary  symptoms  are  either  avoided  altogether,  or  occur  in  a  very  mild 
form.  It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  begin  at  once,  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  the  disease  ;  if  the  poison  is  once  allowed  to  gain  a  settle- 
ment in  the  tissues,  if,  that  is  to  say,  local  symptoms  (other  than  the  primary 
chancre)  have  made  their  appearance,  the  prospect  of  permanent  cure  becomes 
much  more  doubtful.  The  reputation  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  foreign  bath 
resorts  is  due  partly  to  the  change  in  living,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  is  made  the  first  consideration  there,  everything  else  being 
subordinated  to  it. 

One  attack  confers  only  a  limited  degree  of  immunity.  Auto-inoculation 
from  a  primary  chancre  merely  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  papule,  unless  the  sore 
is  inflamed  or  suppurating.  After  the  secondary  period  has  subsided,  a  fresh 
infection  generally  causes  the  development  of  a  modified  chancre,  which  is  not 
followed  by  any  further  symptoms ;  but  this  rule  is  by  no  means  invariable.  I 
have  known  several  instances  in  which  second  attacks  of  syphilis  have  occurred 
within  three  years,  and  more  than  one  in  which  local  cutaneous  eruptions  were 
present  at  the  time  of  the  second  infection.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  second 
attack  was  milder  than  the  first ;  in  others  it  appeared  to  be  entirely  uninfluenced 
by  it,  running  a  typical  course  ;  in  one  it  was  distinctly  much  more  severe,  and 
was  followed  by  tertiaries. 

During  the  primary  and  secondary  stages,  the  blood  and  the  secretions  from 
the  eruptions  (especially  condylomata)  are  intensely  infective,  and  the  greatest 
care  is  required  to  prevent  mediate  contagion  ;  many  cases  have  arisen  from 
smoking  a  pipe  that  has  been  used  by  a  syphilitic  person.  The  normal  secretions, 
however,  seem  to  be  free  from  it.  In  the  tertiary  stage,  the  virulence  appears  to 
die  out,  so  far  as  direct  inoculation  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  hereditary  transmission  the  facts  are  not  so  clear,  and  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  the  likelihood  of  infection  and  the  severity  of 
the  symj)toms.  It  is  well  known  that  of  twins  the  one  may  suff*er  severely,  the 
other  hardly  at  all  ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  may  escape  altogether. 

Where  the  treatment  of  the  parents  is  neglected  altogether,  or  what  is  nearly 
equally  bad,  merely  carried  out  in  a  casual  way  from  time  to  time,  the  ordinary 
rule  is  for  the  earlier  children  to  suffer,  the  later  ones  to  remain  free.  Not  infre- 
quently, however,  owing,  i)erhai)s,  to  the  fact  that  the  infected  parent  is  taking 
mercury  at  the  time,  one  or  more  of  the  children  in  the  series  escape.  Sometimes 
the  last-born  is  affected  after  a  long  interval  of  freedom,  the  strength  of  the 
mother  failing  from  age,  or  from  frequently  repeated  i)regnancies,  and  the  child 
suffering  in  consequence. 

It  is  generally  held  also — but  the  evidence  upon  this  point  is  much  less 
satisfactory — that  not  only  do  the  chances  of  escape  increa.se,  but  that  the  disease 
itself  becomes  milder  as  the  date  of  ])arental  infection  becomes  more  distant ; 
and  certainly  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  long  series  of  miscarriages,  then  a 
child  born  alive,  but  dying  shortly  after  birth,  and  then  several,  one  after  the 
other,  each  apparently  less  affected  than  the  one  before.  Against  this,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  fact  that  syi)hilis,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  occurs,  is 
the  same  disease.  It  varies,  beyond  all  doubt,  immensely  in  different  individuals, 
but  there  is  no  i)roof  that  such  a  thing  as  a  mild  inoculation  or  a  stronger  one  is 
possible.     If  a  child  is  infected  through  one  of  its  parents,  it  may  suffer  from  a 
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slight  attack  or  from  a  severe  one,  but  this  does  not  depend  upon  the  inoculation 
or  the  date  of  infection  in  the  j>arents,  but  upon  the  child.  Early  miscarriages 
may  very  prolmbly  be  accounted  for  by  local  affections  of  the  uterus  or  placenta, 
the  slighter  severity  in  the  later  children  by  the  improvement  in  the  general 
health  of  the  parents,  and  the  occasional  intensity  in  one  of  the  last-born  by  the 
feiling  power  of  the  mother,  and  the  consequent  feeble  development  and  nutrition 
of  the  child. 

The  child  may  be  affected  either  through  the  father  or  the  mother  or  through 
both.  It  is  generally  believed  that  when  the  mother  is  diseased  the  child  suffers 
more  severely,  and,  no  doubt,  death  of  the  foetus  before  birth  is  commonly  due 
to  some  affection  of  the  uterus  or  placenta ;  but,  except  upon  this  point,  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  one  way  or  the  other.  The  ordinary  infection  is  through  the 
fiither ;  the  mother  may  show  no  sign  of  the  disease,  but,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
bvColles,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  she  escapes.  An  infected  child  is  almost 
certain  to  transmit  the  disease  to  a  wet-nurse,  never  to  its  own  mother. 

If  the  father's  attack  is  recent,  the  disease  is  communicated  directly  to  the 
mother  and  the  foetus  is  exceedingly  likely  to  die  in  utero  from  some  local  lesion. 
If  the  secondary  stage  (and  with  it  the  period  of  direct  inoculability)  is  past,  the 
ovum  may,  or  may  not,  be  rendered  syphilitic  by  the  spermatozoa.  The  only 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  mother  is  not  infected  by  the  child  after  birth,  is 
that  she  has  been  already  rendered  syphilitic  through  the  medium  of  the  foetus 
before  birth.  When  this  occurs,  the  mother  does  not  suffer  from  secondary 
symptoms;  the  jwison,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  modified  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  acting  (the  length  of  the  incubation  period  in  the  embryo  is  proof), 
and  transmitted  in  this  way  does  not  appear  to  cause  them  ;  but  tertiary  lesions 
may  follow  later,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  them  in  women  in  whom 
the  most  careful  inquiry  fails  to  reveal  any  evidence  of  secondaries. 

The  child,  there  is  no  doubt,  may  become  infected  through  the  mother  alone. 
If  syphilis  is  acquired  during  the  earlier  part  of  pregnancy,  the  fcetus  is  affected 
and  suffers  from  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  congenital  disease,  just  as  if  the  virus 
had  been  communicated  through  the  ovum  or  spermatozoa.  In  the  later  months 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  child  may  escai>e.  ' 

Congenital  Syphilis. 

The  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis  may  make  their  appearance  before  birth 
or  shortly  after  it,  from  three  or  four  weeks  to  six  months.  In  the  former  case 
the  child  is  nearly  always  born  dead.  It  is  quite  the  exception  to  find  any 
evidence  of  the  disease  upon  a  child  born  alive. 

1.  Before  Birth. — It  is  probable  that  in  a  large  i)roportion  of  the  cases  the 
death  of  the  foetus  is  due  to  disease  of  the  uterus  or  placenta,  the  fcetus  itself 
showing  no  definite  sign.  In  a  few,  however,  suppuration  has  been  found  in 
connection  with  the  viscera;  gummata  are  occasionally  present,  and  certain 
changes  which  are  admittedly  syphilitic  have  been  recorded  in  the  bones. 

2.  After  Birth, — ^As  a  rule,  the  child  is  born  without  the  least  evidence  of 
any  taint,  healthy  and  well-nourished,  and  no  sign  of  the  disease  makes  its 
appearance  for  some  weeks.  Exceptionally,  Pemphigus  breaks  out  within  a  day 
or  two  and  nearly  always  proves  fatal. 

A  few  weeks  after  birth  the  child  l>egins  to  waste  and  grow  ]iale.  Its  nose 
becomes  stuffed  up,  so  that  it  cannot  take  the  breast  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out letting  go;  a  thin,  watery  discharge  runs  from  it,  the  l^reathing  l)ecomes 
obstructed  (whence  the  popular  name,  snuffles),  and  a  rash,  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  in  the  secondary  stage  of  the  acquired  form,  makes  its  appearance  more 
or  less  all  over  the  body.  The  favorite  situations  are  the  mucous  nienibrano  of 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  anus ;  the  skin  over  the  buttocks,  owini,^  to  the  generally 
moist  and  heated  condition  in  which  that  part  is  kept ;  and  the  ])ahns  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.     On  exposed  surfaces  it  is  for  the  most  j>art 
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nvi^v^lous  in  character,  not  bright,  but  a  dull,  coppery  red ;  where  the  epidernri 
is  thicker  it  tornis  circular,  scaly  rings  (miscalled  psoriasis)  ;  between  the  nail 
anil  in  other  |>arts  it  a^um^es  the  form  of  condylomata^  and  in  the  mouth  andii 
the  antis  it  resembles,  and  is  often  associated  with,  thni^  At  the  angles  of  th 
uuMJth  ami  uvxse  it  leaves  deep  tksures  and  cicatrices,  and  between  the  toes  1 
Kxrnvi  rh,^^des :  in  other  wwis,  it  exactly  resembles  the  secondary  erupdon  ol 
the  av\)uire\i  K^rai,  nwiinevi  by  the  f^eculiar  condition  of  a  baby*s  skin. 

IIh"  \>ev^;lur  coW  jind  jv^lymoqriuc  chaiactcr  of  the  eruption,  the  wasting 
auvi  a^x\i  kv>k  v^n  the  cvxinremaoe,  Uie  OLXDodence  of  souffles^  and  the  symmet 
rkal  cha^JK^^^  v>:'  the  jtrecrSoc,  r«xier  the  di:^iMsxs  easy  when  all  are  preseii 
tv^e^hef  1:  ^  >'er\-  viiSc::!:,  bc^we^neT,  ir  sixrie  cases.  Wasting  is  sometime 
a*>^^iUs  :Se  v^.:k:  recijLir.ir^  br-^ti:  jltc  v^-rnocriahed  tfannghout  the  attack 
i\n?\  %x  ^  vvbrc  yrjjs*^:::  m^ibjc:  >yTC::J2N.  inc.  owiii^  to  the  small  size  of  the  nasa 
\vtecsj^,j:5^  ax:  :>3e  i^-x^oe^  .c  ±*f  iii3:\-i2>  zaeErirxne.  zzay  lead  to  distinct  snuffles 
>ifc>,  V  ^  .v^rjii  Jtrjc  -r:::ffrtr::i!."  x:^  r^raxitiJT  STTTTKrtrxaLL  azid  in  some  childnoi  an 

I ."  xr^';fc;f  V  Jtsfs  rS^  xoii  rr^  if^-:i:iC  is*-  it-lL  Cj^smzi4mii€S.  wasting  of  tfai 
vvv  ,^:xl  XX  :v>c:fr3,x  ruri*sx:  ^^^rnt;^^  :c  ^ie  ikxZ.  iJu-  liat  in  parts  where  dx 
vw^^o*  :v»^  xrt  .r^iiLTtr'T:  r^i  :ctitf  r.oi^tt-eij  ±iiazc«ars.  is  probably  moit 
^s  'x-^i"  X  v  :,"  •  »,x;^:^  rrj.*  y  ^ir.  '^v  n:':  ner^  ir^  rotfr  ii5;ct>:€t»  which  are  cfefinite. 
,-^;.  •  »  «..—  crv^crii  >'»'i*!:7ip>  ir-.-^imi  ne  irni=r»:r  ian^irirfle-  one  on  eadi 
XV  V  '  "V'  :  i-?v  >:*T.  TV.  ^  :t*i-  ~:ti  srr::a"^:g  J  ne  ircLiiZiclie  itself  is  marked 
>»   4  X    iv   vv-.  -<.  V  :>v  i-."*:;  -.r»Lni--a;r->c»-       >-iniiur  iiis:^i;o»  -j«c  the  shafts  of  the 

^.  *„: «  y.-  .. '  ..  /:.*  •'  "V  ^t:  n.>c^-i :':  :  -^i"^.  Ttrnias*  sy^.Trrtr  i:c3i>  aioond  one  or 
f.xvv  ,^  X  V,.  *  N.  ^^vvu.  •  ::xr  :  -  •*  i.T»:  zitt  miii  :**r:inies  estbeiy  unable 
V  »v  ,  X  r\  *^  Av  ;'.  -:t:  runer^  ^  ji  i  iSEt^  o«  g^rfatiniform 
>v^^x^•v'  »  x  ,a-'  -ij^  >  :  ^  /-:, ':>^  t::  .Nkr^tr:.  iini  irms  i  iicci- translucent 
.  ^^  v-%\\«  'X  ,  "  ^>  -:  -  :.t:  ^'-^'",  -^  zrjs:  i  ^^ajssonr  z€  yielding,  and 
^>  ,>      \    ^  -      '  >v   ^     .^."-^ '     »   -  :   :-^     -r-  -  z^lslk'Ic^i.      SccnilEr  degeneration 

-V   V    ^^     ^  ^     .^  •     *     :    ni_-w.r   -irtrr  ii*  :-,jTTrr»r:^.  i:z  tbe  oost  part, 

%     '         X       \     •  --  ->  -       ::^-    -i^   -  :.^  Tair^  rir^-      A:  the  same 

...  .->-..         1     *    ::     •    :rr     ;<-::j::«  rcrr  nr^^.  :c  never,  in 

•^  ^  a  reriod  of 

r  ^^      irs:^   :r   rrdfyjccnata  and 

L   :r      ::Liirr-i  i"^  :r  six  years  oldi 

zi=  ttllI"  Tnanc    re.  nrher,  tb< 

-  rs.     nirr  io,-Tir:^i  xi  an  ear 
n    r    TTr  :5^"^m:n:   :c  raese  it  i 

'r   r.'    Tr,m < riacizjzct?  <A  an^ 

-  "rL.'nrfrr*.  lire  ▼iit.  ^^miz^  in  a] 

-^  -=~T2i:   "::;   rrtf  Tcr>jtsean 
— -zr  :t;*-:ii--ciia=ri.      Th 

:  --     .  v-r    r^   ::^  ,r^  icrie  oeid 

^  '  .^■^.    '.">?sa-:  n  r<PTr:£  ^cniigfa 
•   .     ^.::    1   -5^-."r     :3e  wnne  cc"  th 
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described  by  Hutchinson,  is  characteristic ;  it  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  under 
any  other  circumstances,  and  it  is  caused  by  and  is  proportionate  to  the  stomatitis 
of  infancy.  If  this  is  severe  at  the  time  the  dental  papillae  are  developing,  they 
ire  so  much  reduced  in  size  and  so  altered  in  shape  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  recognize  them  as  teeth  at  all.  Mercurial  teeth,  in  which  the  enamel  is 
defective  transversely  and  marked  by  horizontal  darkened  grooves  and  pits,  are 
totally  different,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  two  associated.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  in  which  the  stomatitis  has  been  late  or  prolonged,  a  similar  change 
k  visible  in  the  lateral  ones  as  well ;  but  it  is  only  the  median  of.  the  upper  jaw 
that  are  definite  and  characteristic. 

At  puberty  there  is  often  a  fresh  outbreak,  some  of  the  lesions  being  distinct- 
ive, others  resembling  those  of  the  tertiary  period. 

Of  the  former  the  most  important  are  interstitial  keratitis  and  ostitis,  A  sym- 
metrical form  of  deafness,  quite  incurable,  is  also  met  with,  but  more  rarely.  The 
keratitis  always  attacks  both  eyes,  although  one  is  usually  in  advance  of  the  other, 
lasts  a  variable  number  of  months,  and  then  clears  up  again,  leaving,  unless  it  has 
been  very  severe,  little  permanent  defect.  The  ostitis  is  more  intractable.  It 
always  attacks  the  shafts  of  the  tibiae,  one  or  both,  although  it  may  appear  in  other 
bones  as  well.  The  shin  grows  out  first  and  becomes  tender  ;  the  leg  seems  to 
bow  forward  ;  then  the  whole  shaft  enlarges,  and  in  a  few  months,  or  two  or 
three  years,  the  bone  stands  out,  misshapen,  massive,  enormously  thickened,  and 
often  increased  in  length.  In  the  milder  cases  the  exudation  is  diffuse  and 
becomes  organized ;  in  the  more  severe  ones  gummata  are  present  as  well, 
especially  on  the  periosteal  surface,  and  cause  superficial  se(|uestrae,  which  separate 
with  the  most  extreme  slowness.  Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  sclerosis,  which  may 
also  account  for  the  fact  that  iodide  of  potash  is  almost  without  influence;  it 
relie\'es  the  pain  for  the  moment  and  causes  the  gummata  to  diminish  in  size,  but 
it  docs  Httle  or  nothing  more.  In  the  worst  of  all  the  inflammation  spreads  to  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  synovitis  sets  in,  and  at  length,  after  lasting  many  years,  with 
constant  attacks  of  pain,  the  limb  is  reduced  to  a  condition  resembling  an  old, 
gnarled  tree-tnmk,  covered  all  over  with  cicatrices.  In  the  tibiae  this  condition  is 
very  common  and  is  absolutely  distinctive ;  in  other  bones  it  is  more  rare,  peri- 
osteal and  myelitic  gummata,  resembling  those  of  accjuired  syphilis,  occurring 
instead.  Very  often  the  effect  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  peculiar 
undeveloped  condition  of  the  .skeleton.  Congenital  syphilis  in  this  respect  closely 
resembles  rickets ;  not  only  do  the  bones  of  the  extremities  and  face  tail  to  grow, 
but  they  do  not  undergo  the  proportionate  develoimient  of  adult  life ;  the  type 
remains  that  of  the  child. 

There  is  no  lesion  in  acquired  syphilis  that  is  not  also  met  with  sometimes  in 
the  hereditary  form.      The  skull  may  be  almost  destroyed  by  necrosis  ;    iritis, 
choroiditis,  and  optic  neuritis  may  occur  ;   ulceration  of  the  soft  palate  and   i»er- 
foration  of  the  hard  one,  with  necrosis  of  the  septum  and  turbinate  bones,  are  not 
infrequent,  causing  the  most  fearful  oza^na.      (lununata — visceral,  subcutaneous, 
and  muscular — are  of  common  occurrence.       Skin   diseases,   however,   with  the 
exception  of  a  rapidly-spreading  form  of  lupus,  are  rare,  and  tlie  same  may  be 
said  of  degenerative  lesions  of  the  nervous  system.      I  have  met  with  ophthalmo- 
plegia (complete)  in  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  in   whom  the  only  evidence  of 
disease,  i>a.st  or  present,  was  the  presence  of  a  few  ci(  atrices  at  the  anpjles  of  the 
mouth;   but  probably  many  of  the  cases  of  epilepsy.  idio( \v,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  nervous  svstem  are  merelv  coincidences  :  at  least,  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence  to  connect  them  with  the  hereditary  taint. 

Treatment. — Excision.  There  is  some  evidence  in  favor  of  tiie  \  ievv  that 
early  excision  can  prevent  the  further  develoi)ment  of  the  disease  ;  but  it  must  be 
done  within  forty-eight  hours,  or  three  days  at  the  utmost,  and  cases  in  wliicli  this 
is  possible  are  altogether  exceptional.  By  the  time  the  chancre  has  developed  it 
is  certainly  too  late,  and  in  this  respect  the  analogy  with  such  diseases  as  malig- 
nant pustule  fails  completely. 
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I.  General. — The  general  principles  of  treatment  are  easily  laid  down. 
Mercury  and  the  iodides  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  are  the  only  drugs  that  exert 
any  direct  influence  upon  the  syphilitic  virus  and  its  effects ;  the  details  vary  very 
widely.  The  first-named  is  chiefly  in  use  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
although  there  are  many  cases  in  which  its  action  is  beneficial  throughout ;  it 
seems  to  act  as  a  specific,  causing  the  primary  induration  to  melt  away  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  otherwise  would ;  delaying  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the 
appearance  of  secondary  symptoms  ;  not  unfrequently  preventing  them  altogether, 
and  rendering  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  very  much  more  mild  ;  but  it  must 
be  given  with  proper  care.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  used  in  an  indiscriminate 
fashion,  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  ghastly  results,  necrosis  of  the  bones  of 
the  face,  for  example ;  and  also  that  certain  people  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  its 
influence.  Their  number,  however,  is  exceedingly  small ;  if  sufficient  precautions 
are  taken,  they  run  practically  no  risk,  and  the  danger  is  completely  outbalanced 
by  the  extraordinary  good  it  does  to  the  majority. 

How  mercury  should  be  given  does  not  really  seem  of  much  importance  so 
long  as  the  method  adopted  agrees  with  the  patient,  brings  him  quickly  under  the 
influence  of  the  drug,  and  is  fairly  convenient.  It  should  be  commenced  at  once, 
as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  of  themselves  second- 
ary symptoms  fail  to  develop  after  a  hard  chancre,  but  the  prospect  of  this  is  too 
remote,  and  there  is  some  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that,  possibly  because 
of  the  neglect  of  specific  treatment  in  the  earlier  stages,  cases  of  this  kind  not 
unfrequently  sufler  much  more  severely  later.  The  administration  should  be  con- 
tinued, gradually  but  steadily  increasing  the  amount,  until  the  patient  is  definitely 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  drug — until  the  teeth  begin  to  feel  too  long, 
and  it  is  painful  to  bite  a  crust;  beyond  this  stage  of  incipient  salivation  it 
should  never  be  carried.  The  treatment  must  be  kept  up  with  occasional  inter- 
missions until  all  the  secondary  symptoms,  and  especially  the  glandular  enlarge- 
ments, have  disappeared.  After  that  it  may  be  dropped,  although  in  most  cases 
a  short  course,  for  a  month  or  so,  is  advisable  two  or  three  times  in  the  next  two 
years. 

Salivation,  when  it  is  rapidly  induced,  sometimes  causes  local  lesions  to  dis- 
appear in  a  marvelous  manner  ;  but  it  has  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  general 
disease  ;  it  compels  the  administration  to  be  suspended  at  once,  and  there  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that,  even  when  it  is  not  pushed,  as  it  was  in  days  gone  by, 
it  is  exceedingly  injurious,  tubercular  eruptions  and  rupia  making  their  appear- 
ance afterward,  during  the  period  of  forced  inaction  that  must  follow.  The  object 
at  the  present  day  is  to  l)egin  very  gradually,  feeling  the  way,  as  it  were,  and  to 
keep  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  without  ever  pushing  it  so  far  that  it  must  be  left  off.  As  soon  as  the  point 
of  incipient  tenderness  is  reached  the  dose  must  be  diminished  and  everything 
done  to  prevent  the  condition  of  the  gums  becoming  worse.  In  this  respect  patients 
differ  very  greatly  from  each  other.  Indej)endently  of  individual  peculiarities, 
which  sometimes  are  so  strongly  marked  as  almost  to  prevent  the  drug  being  taken 
at  all,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  teeth  and  the  mode  of  life. 
If  the  teeth  are  decayed,  or  if  there  is  a  collection  of  tartar  round  them,  tender- 
ness begins  much  earlier,  and  the  red  line  of  incipient  inflammation  is  distinct 
much  sooner  than  when  they  are  perfect  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been 
lost  from  any  cau.se,  it  is  very  diflicult  to  affect  the  gums.  Hutchinson  has  also 
pointed  out  that  salivation  is  ninch  more  readily  induced  when  a  patient  is  con- 
fined to  bed  than  when  he  is  going  about  his  every-day  work,  and  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly checked  by  the  use  of  tonics.  Abroad,  where  mercury  is  pushed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  usual  in  England,  especially  for  tertiary  aflections,  strong 
astringent  gargles  are  used  to  clieck  the  tendency. 

The  simplest  and  most  convenient  nietliod  is  by  the  mouth  in  tht/orm  of  pills, 
Hyd.  c.  cret.  Tgr.  ij  (.12  gramme)  three  times  a  day)  hardly  ever  disagrees, 
especially  if  given  with  a  grain  of  Dover's  i)owder,  and  this  may  be  continued  for 
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many  months  without  causing  the  least  disturbance,  gradually  increasing  the  fre- 
quency of  the  dose  (rather  than  the  amount)  if  the  patient  does  not  resent  it  and 
the  effect  is  not  sufficiently  rapid.  Many  patients  are  decidedly  more  comfortable 
and  feel  better  while  they  are  taking  it,  very  probably  from  the  action  of  the  drug 
upon  their  liver.  A  grain,  or  a  grain  and  a  half  (.06  or  .09  gramme),  of  blue 
piil,  with  a  small  quantity  of  opium,  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Others  prefer 
calomel,  or  the  green  iodide ;  but  the  latter  is  distinctly  more  inclined  to  caues 
purging. 

Inunction  is  chiefly  useful  in  those  cases  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  addition  of 
opium,  mercury  persists  in  causing  dyspepsia,  loss  of  aj^petite,  or  diarrhoea. 
Otherwise  it  does  not  possess  any  real  advantage ;  and,  although  they  will  put  up 
with  it  abroad,  when  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  own  treatment,  most 
patients  object  to  it  in  England  as  intolerably  dirty.  Twenty  to  forty  grains  (2.40 
to  4.80  grammes)  of  mercurial  ointment  are  rubbed  in,  at  first  every  other  day, 
and  then,  if  the  effect  is  not  sufficiently  rapid,  every  day  ;  the  sides  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  arms  and  thighs  being  the  places 
usually  selected,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  skin  and  the  absence  of  hair  follicles. 
Flannel  should  be  worn  afterward,  and  the  part  should  not  be  washed  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Care  should  be  taken  to  change  the  locality  frequently,  for  fear  of 
ausing  an  eczematous  eruption. 

Fumigation  with  calomel  may  be  tried  with  advantage  where  there  is  a  copious 
skin  eruption.  The  ordinary  api>aratus  is  a  spirit  lamp,  with,  over  it,  a  metal 
saucer  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  a  metal  disc 
on  which  the  calomel  (twenty  grains)  (2.40  grammes)  is  placed.  The  patient  is 
sealed  on  a  chair  with  a  mackintosh,  or,  if  this  is  not  available,  a  blanket  wrapped 
round  him,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  floor.  When  the  lamp  is  lit,  the  water 
evaporates  first,  producing  copious  perspiration,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  disc 
becomes  sufficiently  heated,  the  calomel  sublimes  in  the  form  of  a  fine  vapor,  and 
is  deposited  upon  the  skin  while  this  is  in  a  condition  well  ])repared  to  receive  it. 
If  the  throat  is  affected  the  patient  may  take  the  opportunity  of  inhaling  some  of 
the  vapor.  Afterward,  as  soon  as  the  sublimation  is  complete,  the  patient  should 
be  wrapped  up  warmly  and  placed  in  bed  without  being  wiped. 

Hypodermic  injection  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (gr.  yi)  (.02  gramme)  into 
the  substance  of  the  muscles  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  u{)on  the  Continent, 
but  has  not  found  much  favor  in  England,  owing  to  the  pain  and  risk  of  suppura- 
tion. 

Diet  and  Regimen. — Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  patient  should  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  his  manner  of  living.     Stimu- 
lants are  better  withheld  altogether  ;  old  claret  is  the  least  objectionable.    Every- 
thing that  tends  to  disturb  digestion  must  be  avoided  ;  rules  for  this,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  individual.     Clothing  should  be  warm  ;    exposure,  especially  at 
night,  carefully  guarded  against,  and  a  fair  amount  of  time  allowed  for  sleep. 
Warm  baths  should  be  taken  twice  a  week  at  night  ;   but  if  the  ])atient  is  accus- 
tomed to  it,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  cold  bath  in  the  morning,  always  pro- 
vided the  reaction  is  good.     When  the  skin  eruption  is  of  an  obstinate  character, 
vapor  baths,  or  small  doses  of  pilocarpine,  sometimes  effect  a  rai)id  improvement. 
Smoking  is  strictly  prohibited  ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cure  a  tongue  or  a  throat 
that  is  constantly  being  irritated  with  hot  tobacco-smoke.      Exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  very  essential ;  and  where  the  patient's  circumstances  admit  of  it,  residence 
at  the  seaside,  or,  better  still,  a  sea  voyage,  is  of  very  great  benefit.      Ru])ia,  in 
particular,  frequently  resists  everything  until  the  patient  goes  to  the  sea.      It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  those  suffering  from  syphilis  that  the  only 
prospect  of  cure  is  early  and  thorough  treatment,  and  that  j)roper  attention  to 
their  general  condition  is  quite  as  important  as  the  administration  of  mercury. 

The  iodides  are  of  little  u.se  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  It  has 
never  been  proved  that  they  exert  any  s])ecial  influence  uj)on  the  primary  indura- 
tion or  the  secondary  eruptions.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  hones  are  involved. 
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and  in  the  later  stages,  when  there  is  a  cellular  exudation  of  a  chronic  character, 
*  rather  than  acute  hyperaemia,  they  give  relief  almost  at  once.  It  is  not  claimed 
for  them,  as  it  sometimes  is  for  mercury,  that  the  yare  able  to  cure  syphilis ;  their 
influence  is  rather  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  than  the  disease  itself; 
but  in  their  proper  place  they  are  scarcely  less  valuable,  and,  when  mercury  cannot 
be  taken,  are  practically  the  only  drugs  to  rely  upon.  Iodide  of  p)otash  is  the  one 
usually  selected,  but  the  corresponding  salts  of  sodium  and  ammonia  are  equally 
powerful  and  possess  the  advantage  of  not  being  so  depressing  in  their  action. 

The  dose  varies  from  a  grain  to  a  drachm  (.06  to  3.60  grammes)  or  more  three 
times  a  day.  Small  ones  should  always  be  used  at  the  beginning ;  if  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed the  amount  may  be  increased  step  by  step,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  distinct 
improvement  to  follow  each  addition,  but  the  dose  that  is  reached  in  this  way  is 
often  enormous.  A  large  one  at  first  might  be  unnecessary  and  very  possibly 
harmful.  Many  patients  are  peculiarly  affected  by  it.  It  nearly  always  brings 
on  a  profuse  watery  coryza  with  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  usually  this  sub- 
sides in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  even  if  the  drug  is  continued.  Exceptionally  it 
is  severe,  not  abating  in  the  least,  and  is  associated  with  such  intense  depression 
that  patients  absolutely  refuse  to  take  any  iodine  at  all.  This  occurs  especially 
with  the  potash  salt,  and,  although  it  may  be  to  some  extent  obviated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  is  better  in  such  cases  always  to  prescribe  the 
soda  and  ammonia  ones  instead. 

Cutaneous  eruptions  are  frequently  caused  by  the  iodides,  the  three  in  this 
respect  being  apparently  equal.  Acne  is  the  most  common,  occurring  ujxjn  the 
usual  situations,  the  face  and  shoulders  ;  but  much  more  severe  vesicular  and  bul 
lous  eru])tions  are  sometimes  met  with,  and  purpuric  spots  occasionally  make  theii 
appearances  upon  the  lower  extremities.  Wasting  and  diminished  sexual  powei 
are  not  uncommon  during  the  administration,  but  the  effect  is  not  a  lasting  one, 
and  cases  in  which  atrophy  of  the  testes  or  the  breasts  is  stated  to  have  followec 
are  for  the  most  part  open  to  suspicion. 

The  bichloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potash  are  frequently  given  togethei 
(forming  a  biniodide  soluble  in  excess  of  the  potash  salt),  especially  in  the  latei 
stages  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  wished  to  continue  the  use  of  the  drug  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  without  risk  of  salivation. 

Other  drugs  are  of  use  in  individual  cases.  Iron  is  the  most  general.  B) 
itself  it  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  anaemia,  but  with  mercury  it  very  soor 
brings  about  a  conijilete  chan(i:e.  Arsenic  is  sometimes  useful,  but  there  is  nc 
proof  that  (]uinine  or  sarsaparilla  has  any  influence  upon  the  disease.  Cod-livei 
oil,  quinine,  and  other  tonics  are  frecjuently  required  in  the  later  stages,  but 
according  to  Hutchinson,  they  rather  delay  the  action  of  mercury  at  the  com 
mencement. 

2.  Local  and  Special  Treafmcnf. — This  is  equally  important ;  it  often  hap])en! 
that  an  enii)tion  or  a  sore  which  resists  everything  internally  yields  at  once  tc 
local  ap])lications. 

Lotio  nigra,  or  a  very  weak  mercurial  ointment,  is  the  best  application  for  i 
hard  chancre.  The  ordinary  mild  forms  of  secondary  eruption  disappear  rapidl) 
as  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  mercurv  bcLMns  to  make  itself  felt ;  but  the  more  severe 
ones,  particularly  in  the  later  stages,  when  there  are  local  causes  at  work,  require 
.something  further. 

Sore  tJiroat,  ulcers  in  the  tonsils,  and  roseolous  s])()ts  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  month,  may  l>e  treated  with  a  gargle  of  ecpial  parts  of  chlorate  of  |X)tash 
and  lotio  nigra  ;  or  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (gr.  l_^  ad  5J)  (.015  to  32  grammes] 
and  l)ark.  Calomel  funuLration  is  useful  where  there  is  obstinate  ulceration  in  a 
sj)ecially  inaccessible  part.  The  drug  is  placed  in  a  gla.ss  tul)e  drawn  out  to  a 
fine  point  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  connec  ted  with  an  ordinary  ball  syringe. 
The  calomel  is  vaporized  by  means  of  a  s])irit  lanq),  and  a  gentle  current  of  aii 
.sent  through  the  tube,  so  that  a  fine  film  is  deposited  in  any  spot  that  requires  it. 

Condyloma  fa  and  mucous  patches  must  be  kejjt  dry.      FMjual  jxirts  of  calomel 
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ana  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  dusted  over  cutaneous  ones.  When  they  occur  upon 
the  tongue  they  can  be  painted  over  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  (gr.  ij  ad  gj) 
(.12  to  32  grammes),  or  of  bicyanide  of  mercury  (gr.  v  ad  gj)  (.30  to  32 
grammesj.  Cracks  and  painful  fissures  at  the  angles  of  the  nose  and  lips  may  be 
cured,  as  a  rule,  by  a  single  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  (solid)  ;  but  they  tend 
obstinately  to  return. 

Phagedcena  and  the  spreading  form  of  syphilitic  lupus  require  iodoform  and 
continuous  warm  baths;  or,  if  they  occur  upon  the  face,  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury  freely  applied.  The  pain  is  relieved  to  some  extent  by  cocaine.  Some- 
times the  chronic  persistent  variety  requires  scraping. 

Rupia  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  early  syphilitic  manifestations.  It  is 
most  common  in  the  intemperate  and  those  who  have  been  salivated  ;  but  some- 
times it  breaks  out  without  apparent  reason.  Very  small  doses  of  mercury  seem 
to  agree  with  it  best,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  iodide ;  but  whenever  it  is 
possible  the  patient  should  be  sent  to  the  sea,  and  made  to  lead  a  perfectly  healthy 
and  temperate  life.  Iodoform  is  the  best  local  application  to  the  ulcers  as  soon 
as  the  scab  can  be  detached. 

Palmar  and  plantar  psoriasis  may  be  treated  either  with  an  ointment  of  the 
ammonio-chloride  of  mercury  (gr.  xv  ad  gj)  (.90  to  32  grammes)  or  with  the 
ordinary  blue  ointment,  a  piece  of  nibber  or  other  impervious  plaster  being  fixed 
over  the  whole  dressing,  so  as  to  ensure  the  softening  of  the  epidermis  and  the 
absorption  of  the  drug. 

Early  secondary  periostitis  disappears  in  a  day  under  the  influence  of  the 
iodide.  The  later  affections  of  bone  do  not  get  well  so  readily,  but  the  pain  can 
usually  be  relieved  at  once.  Sclerosing  ostitis  and  hyperostosis  in  hereditary 
syphilis  are  exceptions ;  iodide  seems  scarcely  to  have  any  effect  upon  them.  If 
there  is  a  gumma  qn  the  bone  the  exudation  is  absorbed,  but  the  inflammation 
seems  to  progress  unchecked  beneath.  Subcutaneous  division  of  the  periosteum 
and  linear  osteotomy  are  occasionally  resorted  to  when  the  pain  is  severe,  but 
the  benefit  is  rarely  more  than  temporary.  Mercury  is  ecjually  powerless,  and 
local  applications,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  actual  cautery,  answer  no 
better.  Fortunately  the  pain  seems  gradually  to  wear  itself  out  after  a  time;  in 
all  probability  the  tension  and  compression  of  the  nerve  filaments  at  length  cause 
atrophy ;  but  it  may  be  years  l)efore  this  happens. 

Gummata  and  serpiginous  ulcerations  in  the  tertiary  period  require  iodide 
freely.  Small  quantities  of  mercury  are  exceedingly  beneficial  at  the  same  time, 
either  applied  locally  in  the  form  of  black  wash,  or  given  as  the  hiniodide,  inter- 
nally. This  is  particularly  useful  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  u})  the  administration 
for  any  length  of  time. 

In  chronic  affections  of  the  neriHuts  system  it  answers  best  to  begin  with  small 
doses  of  mercury,  and  gradually  to  push  it  until  a  distinct  effect  is  produced  upon 
the  gums.  If  this  cannot  be  borne,  iodide  must  be  given;  but  alone  it  rarely 
succeeds  so  well.  After  a  certain  time  the  biniodide  may  be  tried  and  kept  up 
for  a  year  or  more.     Relapses  are  very  common. 

Iritis  and  neuro-retinitis  recjuire  the  administration  of  mercury  to  l)e  pushed 
vigorously.  In  cases  such  as  these  it  is  necessary  to  check  the  exudation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  the  inherited  form  either  small  doses  of  hyd.  c.  cret.  may  be  given  night 
and  morning,  or  inunction  may  be  tried,  a  small  quantity  of  mercurial  ointment 
being  placed  inside  a  flannel  binder  sewn  around  the  body.  Iron  is  usually  very 
beneficial  at  the  same  time.  The  later  affections  that  apj)car  at  i)ul)erty  must  be 
treated  as  the  tertiary  ones  of  the  acquired  form  ;  but  they  are  seldom  so  tractable, 
and  usually  require  mercury  in  addition  to  the  iodide. 

If  the  attack  is  recent,  or  if  there  have  been  recent  miscarriages,  small  doses 
of  mercury  should  be  taken  during  the  whole  course  of  ])regnancy.  If  the  father 
n  infected  precautions  of  a  similar  character  should  be  adoj)ted.  Marriai^e  should 
<m  no  account  be  sanctioned  until  at  least  two  years  have  elai)se(l  from  the  original 
attack  and  six  months  from  the  disapi)earance  of  the  last  synii)toni. 
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LEPROSY. 

leprosy  is  a  contagious  disease,  very  chronic  in  its  course,  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  syphilis,  and  caused  by  a  specific  bacillus,  which  resembles  that  of 
tubercle  in  its  behavior  to  staining  reagents,  though  its  size  is  smaller. 

The  disease  is  very  widely  spread.  Formerly  it  was  common  in  England  and 
Scotland ;  at  the  present  day  it  is  only  met  with  when  imported.  In  Norway, 
Iceland,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Palestine,  and  other  countries,  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  not  connected  with  diet,  climate,  syphilis,  malaria,  or  other 
diseases,  except  in  so  far  as  they  lower  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  and  weaken 
their  power  of  resistance.  Heredity  is  doubtful ;  but  there  is  no  question  as  to 
its  being  contagious,  although  probably  individual  predisposition  varies  very 
considerably. 

Pathology. — The  essential  feature  in  all  the  lesions,  no  matter  how  much 
they  differ  in  appearance,  is  the  production  of  masses  of  granulation-tissue,  similar 
to  that  formed  in  tubercle  and  syphilis,  with  giant-cells,  round-cells,  and  all  the 
intermediate  varieties  that  occur  as  a  result  of  chronic  irritation.  The  so-called 
lepra-cells  are  merely  leucocytes,  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  or  epithelioid  cells 
from  the  interior  of  the  lymphatics  or  capillaries,  transformed  by  the  action  of 
the  bacillus  ;  every  grade  can  be  found  between  the  leucocyte  with  the  single 
germ  and  the  lepra-cell  with  myriads.  The  subsequent  development  depends 
partly  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease,  partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
the  presence  or  not  of  other  organisms,  especially  those  that  cause  suppuration. 
The  newly-formed  granulation-tissue  is  never  very  well  supplied  with  vessels ; 
even  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  it  wastes  away,  undergoing  caseation 
and  absori)tion,  or  developing  into  dense  fibroid  tissue;  later  it  breaks  down, 
suppuration  sets  in,  and  not  unfrecjuently  phaged<enic  ulceration  with  immense 
destruction  follows.  The  changes  are  the  same  whether  it  occurs  uix)n  the  skin, 
in  internal  organs,  or  on  mucous  surfaces,  the  internal  complications  to  which  it 
gives  rise  not  uncommonly  proving  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Symptoms. — Leprosy  exists  in  two  forms,  the  tubercular  and  the  anaes- 
thetic ;  the  former  is  the  more  common  in  temperate  climates,  the  latter  in  the 
tro]>ics,  but  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  them,  and  they  may  occur  in 
the  same  patient  as  a  mixed  form.  The  bacillus  has  only  been  proved  to  exist  in 
the  tuberculated  variety. 

Certain  vague  prodromata,  which  may  last  months  or  even  years,  are  present 
in  both.  Chills  with  occasional  attacks  of  fever,  but  very  rarely  anything  like  a 
genuine  rigor,  weakness,  drowsiness,  and  vertigo  are  the  most  common,  varying 
from  time  to  time,  and  indicating  little  more  than  a  general  failure  of  health.  The 
local  symptoms  are  characteristic. 

I.  The  tuberculated  variety. — The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  usually  suffer 
first,  especially  on  the  face  :  then  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  tongue, 
and  larynx  ;   finally  it  becomes  general. 

Erythematous  patches,  little  nodules,  tubercles,  and  finally  giant  masses,  the 
size  of  an  itgg  and  even  larger,  make  their  appearance  in  successive  crops,  gradually 
getting  worse  and  worse,  and  each  outbreak  attended  with  a  feverish  attack.  At 
first  the  skin  only  is  involved  :  dusky,  red,  slightly  raised  i)atches  of  various  size, 
a.ssociated  with  hypera.\sthesia,  form  upon  the  face,  forehead,  arms  (es|)ecially  the 
extensor  surface),  and  legs.  They  are  fairly  well  defined  at  the  margin,  and  after 
lasting  some  little  time  (lisai)i)ear,  leaving  the  skin  where  they  were  pale,  pig- 
mented, and  atrophied.  The  hypen\;sthesia  disaj)])ears  with  the  exudation,  and  is 
succeeded  by  distinct  inii)airment,  hut  there  is  no  general  anaesthesia,  as  in  the 
other  form. 

Then,  as  the  disease  advances,  these  are  succeeded  l>y  crops  of  dusky  red  or 
brown  nodules  and  tubercles,  scaly  upon  the  surface,  and  involving  the  deeper 
tissues  as  well  as  the  skin.  The  smaller  and  earlier  ones  disappear  as  before;  the 
larger  ones,  although  they  too  may  become  al)Sorbed,  not  unfrecjuently  break  down 
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and  suppurate,  forming  deep,  red,  and  glazed  ulcers,  which  heal  very  slowly.  By 
degrees,  as  the  tubercles  become  more  frequent  and  larger  and  the  surrounding 
inflammation  more  severe,  the  aspect  of  the  face  is  completely  changed.  The  eye- 
lids, nose,  lips,  and  ears  are  enormously  increased  in  size,  and  distorted  by  great 
bosses  and  masses  of  cedematous  tissue  interspersed  with  scars.  The  forehead  is 
covered  with  folds  of  thickened  hypertrophied  skin ;  the  hands  and  arms  and  the 
mink  are  more  or  less  deformed  in  the  same  way.  The  general  health  fails ; 
strength  and  energy  are  lost ;  sexual  power  disappears,  and  a  condition  of  complete 
prostration  follows. 

Other  symptoms  are  caused  by  similar  eruptions  upon  the  mucous  membranes. 
The  voice  becomes  altered  ;  ozaena  sets  in  from  ulceration  of  the  nose  ;  diarrhoea 
is  not  uncommon  ;  pulmonary  complaints  follow  from  the  inhalation  of  foul  and 
putrid  discharges  ;  and  the  immediate  end  is  not  unfrequently  caused  by  some  low 
type  of  inflammation  consequent  upon  phagedaenic  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

2,  The  anasihetic  variety  is  attended  by  similar  prodromata.  The  local  symp- 
toms, however,  are  traceable  almost  entirely  to  disease  of  the  nerves. 

Patches  of  hyperaesthesia,  with  shooting  pains  and  eruptions  of  small  bullae 
upon  the  hands,  forearms,  and  legs,  are  the  earliest  sign.  'Ihe  skin  of  the  fingers 
becomes  glossy  and  red,  and  the  muscles  waste,  corresponding  to  the  distribution 
of  one  of  the  nerves,  esj^ecially  the  ulnar  or  median,  which  can  often  be  felt 
enlarged.  Then  dry,  yellowish-white,  scurfy  spots  appear  upon  the  back  and 
shoulders  and  over  the  knees  and  elbow.  In  the  centre  of  each  sensation  is  lost ; 
round  the  margin,  which  is  often  raised  and  even  vesicular,  there  is  for  the  time 
some  degree  of  hyperaesthesia.  These  keep  increasing  in  size  and  number  ;  the 
area  of  anaesthesia  slowly  spreads,  muscular  wasting  becomes  more  rapid  ;  the  joints 
become  stiff  and  contracted;  and  finally,  after  many  years'  duration,  the  skin 
over  the  whole  body  may  be  atrophied,  dry,  and  white  or  yellow,  according  to  the 
depth  of  complexion. 

Bullae  are  not  uncommon  here  and  there  upon  the  exposed  parts ;  perforating 
ulcer  may  occur  upon  the  foot ;  severe  injuries  are  often  sustained  owing  to  the 
total  absence  of  sensation,  and  dry  or  moist  gangrene  occasionally  sets  in  and 
follows  its  usual  course,  according  to  the  presence  of  septic  decomposition  or  not. 

In  addition,  the  most  extraordinary  deformities  are  caused  by  absorption  and 
wasting.  The  phalanges  of  the  fingers  may  disappear  until  the  nails  rest  u}x>n  the 
ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones;  the  hands  may  assume  a  peculiar  claw-like  form 
from  atrophy  of  the  interossei ;  drop-wrist  may  occur  ;  the  toes  may  disappear  ; 
and  what  with  gangrene,  wasting,  interstitial  al)sorption,  and  ulceration  (which, 
however,  is  rarely  so  severe  as  in  the  tuberculated  form)  the  most  extreme  degree 
of  mutilation  may  be  produced. 

The  immediate  cause  is  the  infiltration  of  the  growth  into  the  substance  of 
the  nerves,  giving  rise  at  first  to  irritation  and  hyperaesthesia,  later  to  wasting 
with  anaesthesia  and  degenerative  changes,  the  exact  locality  of  the  symptoms 
depending  in  each  case  upon  the  fibres  involved. 

Treatment. — A  certain  amount  of  improvement  is  stated  to  have  followed 
the  administration  of  Gurjun  oil  (in  lime  water,  3  grs.)  (.  18  gramme)  twice  a  day 
and  Chaulmoogra  oil  (in  perles,  each  containing  three  minims),  gradually  increas- 
ing the  dose  until  the  patient's  limit  of  endurance  was  reached  ;  and  this  may  be 
combined  with  their  external  application.  For  the  rest,  all  that  am  be  done  is 
to  treat  symptoms  as  they  arise,  paying  special  attention  to  hygienic  measures 
and  trying  to  check  ulceration  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  aniesthetic  variety 
temporary  improvement  has  been  obtained  by  nerve-stretching  and  nerve-splitting, 
the  operation  probably  acting  by  releasing  the  fibres  from  constriction  or  pressure. 
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TETANUS. 

Tetanus  is  a  disease  characterized  by  tonic  contraction  of  voluntary  muscles, 
either  those  belonging  to  a  single  group  of  actions  or  those  of  the  whole  body. 
It  usually  follows  a  wound,  but  as  this  may  be  of  the  most  trivial  description — a 
mere  pin-prick,  for  instance — or  be  wanting  altogether,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
essential ;  and  it  may  be  acute,  proving  fatal  within  a  few  hours ;  or  chronic, 
lasting  for  days  or  weeks. 

Various  terms  are  applied  to  it,  according  to  the  muscles  involved.  It  is 
known  as  trismus  when  those  connected  with  mastication  are  rigid  (whence  the 
popular  name,  locked  jaw**),  and  trismus  nascentium  or  neonatorum  when  it 
occurs  shortly  after  birth.  If  it  follows  an  injury  to  the  head  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  tetanus  hydrophobicus,  owing  to  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  deglutition  which  is  occasionally  present ;  and  as  opisthotonos  when 
the  head  is  thrown  back ;  emprosthotonos,  when  the  body  is  curved  forward ; 
2Lnd  pleurosthotonoSf  when  it  is  thrown  to  one  side.  These  terms,  however,  are 
merely  descriptive,  and  the  two  last  conditions  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Etiology. — Tetanus  is  especially  common  in  certain  races,  and  in  certain 
climates,  but  it  may  attack  any  one.  Lacerated  wounds,  those  in  which  there 
is  a  foreign  body  embedded,  and  gunshot  injuries  of  the  lower  extremities,  are 
said  to  be  more  often  followed  by  it  than  others,  and  decomposition  appears  to 
be  favorable  to  it ;  but  it  may  occur  without  an  open  wound  (as  in  simple  fractures) 
and  even  without  an  injury  of  any  kind.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet  or  to  great 
changes  of  temperature  is  usually  stated  to  be  a  cause,  but  it  may  be  merely  a 
predisposing  one.  No  doubt  cases  frequently  occur  together,  and  at  times  well- 
marked  epidemics  of  tetanus  have  been  recorded ;  but  whether  this  is  due  to 
contagion  or  to  the  fact  that  the  patients  were  simultaneously  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  same  agencies,  is  not  clear.  It  is  a  very  common  disease  in 
horses  and  cattle  generally,  but  dogs  seem  especially  exempt. 

There  are  two  views  with  regard  to  its  pathology  :  the  one,  that  it  is  due  to  an 
abnormal  condition  of  a  peripheral  nerve,  which  either  extends  directly  to  the 
spinal  cord  or  causes  general  reflex  si)asm  ;  the  other,  that  it  is  the  product  of 
some  poison  excreted  by  a  living  organism.  Neither  can  be  considered  proved, 
and  not  improbably  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  both. 

(a)  The  former  rests  chiefly  on  clinical  evidence.  There  is  a  certain  small  but 
undoubted  number  of  cases  in  which  a  distinct  nerve  lesion  has  been  found  (a 
foreign  body,  for  example,  pressing  on  a  nerve  or  embedded  in  it)  and  in  which  the 
symptoms  have  subsided  after  its  removal.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  even  in 
simple  fractures  from  the  pressure  of  a  displaced  fragment. 

Further,  distinct  improvement  occasionally  follows  nerve  section,  although, 
unhappily,  the  number  of  acute  cases  in  which  this  has  taken  place  is  very  small. 
The  success  that  sometimes  attends  excision  of  the  wound  or  amputation  does  not 
point  to  anything,  for- it  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  poison  is  to  some 
extent  a  local  production,  as  in  malignant  jnistule. 

Sometimes  in  man,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  animals,  the  tetanic  symp- 
toms, instead  of  beginning  as  trismus,  show  themselves  first  in  the  injured  limb, 
and  even  in  the  muscles  that  correspond  with  the  distribution  of  the  injured 
nerves — in  the  biceps,  for  example,  when  the  nnisculo-cutaneous  nerve  is  involved. 
This,  however,  is  capable  of  being  exi)laincd  on  either  theory. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fact  that  occasionally  in  tetanus,  spasmodic 
attacks  may  be  excited  by  pressing  upon  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  that  is  believed  to 
be  affected  ;  ujjon  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow,  for  example,  when  the  injury 
affects  the  little  finger.  This  merely  shows  that  when  the  nervous  system  is  in  the 
peculiarly  excital)le  condition  produced  by  this  disease,  the  slightest  stimulus  can 
call  forth  an  entirely  disi)roportionate  result. 

Nor  is  it  of  much  im])ortance  that  in  a  few  excei)tional  cases  evidence  of 
nerve  irritation  (swelling,  hyi)era.'mia,  cellular  infiltration,  etc.)  has  been   found 
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in  the  region  of  the  wound.  If  tetanus  can  be  caused  by  mechanical  irritation  of 
a  peripheral  nerve,  it  should  be  much  more  common  than  it  is ;  it  should  follow 
neuritis  and  operations  upon  nerves ;  and  sutures  and  ligatures,  which  must  often 
involve  nerve  filaments,  should  constantly  give  rise  to  it,  for  the  smallest  wound 
is  enough.  Moreover,  the  actual  number  of  cases  in  which  any  evidence  of  this 
kind  has  been  found  is  exceedingly  small ;  in  the  great  majority  the  condition  of 
the  nerves  round  the  seat  of  injury  presents  nothing  abnormal ;  and  in  a  certain 
jM'oportion  there  is  no  injury  at  all.  In  short,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  although 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  explain  some  cases,  the  theory  that  tetanus  can  be 
caused  by  mechanical  irritation  only  is  not  proved. 

(b)  There  is  more  evidence  in  favor  of  the  other  view.  The  fact  that  the 
disease  is  distinctly  endemic  as  well  as  epidemic,  that  it  occurs  again  and  again 
in  certain  hospitals  and  in  certain  wards,  until  suddenly  there  is  some  alteration — 
some  improvement  in  the  ventilation,  perhaps — is  most  suggestive.  Of  children 
born  in  the  Rotunda  at  Dublin,  at  one  time  no  less  than  seventeen  per  cent,  used 
to  die  from  it;  and  epidemics  on  a  smaller  scale  have  been  recorded  in  connec- 
tion with  many  other  institutions. 

The  existence  of  an  incubation  period  again  deserves  consideration.  It  is 
true  it  is  most  irregular ;  the  disease  may  break  out  within  a  few  hours  after  an 
injury,  or  not  occur  for  weeks ;  but  when  the  conditions  are  the  same — in  new- 
born children,  for  example — there  is  such  uniformity  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  disease  is  known  as  **  nine-day  spasms."  Moreover,  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  that,  as  a  rule,  the  attack  is  milder,  the  course  more  chronic,  and  the 
prognosis  better,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
receipt  of  the  injury.  Acute  cases  rarely  survive ;  chronic  ones  and  those  that 
are  not  due  to  a  wound  not  uncommonly.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  short- 
ness of  the  incubation  period  and  the  virulence  of  the  ix)ison  were  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  tissue-changes  that  occur  soon  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound. 
The  results  of  experiment  are  more  definite.  Although  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  discrepancy,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  its  being 
due  to  a  form  of  bacillus,  living  in  moist  earth,  widely  distributed,  and  densely 
associated  with  the  bacillus  of  putrefaction,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
obtain  a  pure  cultivation.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  immediate  region  of  the 
wound  (a  fact  which  may  be  of  some  significance  in  connection  with  treatment)  ; 
the  blood  is  rarely  infective,  so  far,  at  least,  as  animals  are  concerned  (in  men 
this  is  not  so  certain,  especially  when  the  disease  is  acute)  ;  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence has  been  found  in  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata ;  and  it  can  be 
cultivated  in  proper  media,  although  with  some  difficulty. 

The  disease  has  been  produced  in  other  ways  :   by  the  hypodermic  introduc- 

Hon  of  earth  ;  by  using  in  the  same  way  fragments  of  tissues  and  washings  of  wounds 

from  patients  who  have  died  from  the  disease  ;  by  inoculations  with  dust  (it  is 

recorded  that  out  of  seventy  people  injured  in  a  church  during  an  earthquake  at 

Bajardo,  no  less  than  seven  were  attacked  by  tetanus,  and  that  animals  inoculated 

*ith  dust  from  the  same  place  suffered  in  the  same  way)  ;  by  a  culture  obtained 

from  a  splinter  of  wood  that  had  already  caused  an  attack  of  tetanus ;  and  by 

using  some  of  the  dried  discharge  from  a  pair  of  forcejjs  that  had  been  employed 

in  castrating  horses. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  some  discrepancy  about  the  form  of  the  bacillus  ;  some 
observers  have  been  unable  to  find  it  at  all ;  some  have  succeeded  with  blood, 
others  not ;  some  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  subdural  injections, 
while  with  others  hypodermic  ones  have  answered  better  :  and  emulsions  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  according  to  some  innocuous,  according  to  others  certainly  fatal. 
For  all  that,  the  broad  facts  must  be  admitted,  that  the  disease  (or  one  so  strikingly 
like  it  that  it  cannot  be  told  from  it)  can  be  caused  almost  at  will  by  the  injection 
of  certain  substances  which  usually  contain  the  same  form  of  organisms.  In  all 
probability  it  is  really  due  to  certain  albumoses  which  have  been  extracted  from 
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cultivations,  and  which  have  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  causing  tetanic  comiil- 
sions.  That  the  disease  in  animals  usually  begins  in  or  near  the  seat  of  inoculation 
is  not  really  very  much  to  the  point,  for  such  cases,  though  they  may  be  rare,  are 
certainly  met  with  in  man.  [Kitasato  obtained,  by  an  ingenious  process,  a  pure 
culture  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  of  Nicolaier,  and  by  inoculation  of  animals  repro- 
duced the  disease.  Verneuil  is  of  opinion  that  contact  with  horses  is  a  necessary 
factor  in  the  causation  of  tetanus.  Larrey  long  ago  cited  instances  where  the  use 
of  soiled  straw  taken  from  a  stable  and  used  by  wounded  soldiers  as  bedding  was 
followed  by  tetanus.  The  tetanus  bacillus  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  in  nature.  Brieger  has  also  found  from  pure  cultures  of  the  tetanus 
bacillus  certain  toxalbumins — tetanin,  tetanotoxin,  spasmotoxine,  and  spasmodine 
— and  with  these  poisons  he  produced  tetanus.  It  therefore  now  seems  probable 
that  the  products  of  the  tetanus  bacilli  are  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease.] 

The  post-mortem  appearances  in  tetanus  are  not  di.stinctive  in  any  way. 
[Inoculations  made  from  cadavers  dead  from  tetanus  have  reproduced  the 
disease.]  Occasionally  evidence  of  neuritis  is  found,  but  it  is  decidedly  rare ; 
rupture  of  muscles  and  engorgement  from  asphyxia  might  be  expected.  In  one 
or  two  instances  curious  rounded  points  visible  to  the  naked  eye  have  been  found 
in  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata  ;  they  stained  readily  with  carmine  and 
logwood,  were  apparently  homogeneous,  and  pushed  aside  the  nerve  fibres  round 
them ;  but  it  is  not  known  what  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  them.  Dilatation 
of  the  perivascular  lymphatics  in  the  brain  has  also  been  described. 

Symptoms. — Premonitory  symptoms  are  rare.  The  first  definite  sign  is 
usually  pain  and  stiffness  about  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  neck  ;  the  patient  com- 
plains of  sore  throat  or  stiff  neck,  and  imagines  he  has  caught  cold.  Then  it  is 
noticed  that  the  mouth  cannot  be  opened  to  its  full  extent,  though  it  can  still  be 
closed,  and  that  mastication  and  deglutition  are  difficult.  Every  attempt  brings 
on  painful  spasms,  and  seems  to  make  the  contraction  worse.  By  degrees,  some- 
times rapid,  sometimes  slow,  the  painful  contraction  and  the  rigidity  extend  to 
other  muscles  near.  The  orbicularis  oris  may  be  contracted  ;  more  frequently 
the  lips  are  drawn  apart  (risus  sardonicus),  the  neck  is  drawn  back  so  that  the 
head  bores  its  way  into  the  pillow,  the  thorax  becomes  rigid  and  the  abdomen 
hard  and  board-like;  often  there  is  a  fearful  pain  extending  from  the  ensi form 
cartilage  backward  ;  respiration  becomes  shallow  and  rapid ;  the  forehead  is 
bathed  with  sweat ;  the  pulse  small  and  feeble ;  and  the  whole  face  expressive  of 
the  most  intense  anxiety  and  suffering. 

Gradually,  as  the  disease  advances,  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  become  hard 
and  rigid  ;  the  thighs  and  legs  are  extended  or  drawn  apart,  and  the  shoulders 
and  arms  thrown  out.  The  fingers  and  wrists  usually  escape.  Meanwhile  the 
convulsions  become  more  and  more  severe,  and  the  interval  shorter.  Paroxysmal 
attacks  with  the  most  violent  contractions  come  on  every  few  minutes,  and  with 
every  sound  or  breath  of  air  ;  the  face  is  distorted  ;  the  body  wrenched  and 
twisted  with  the  utmost  violence  into  inconceivable  positions  ;  the  limbs  jerked 
wildly  about,  until  at  length  the  muscles  themselves  give  way  or  are  ruptured. 

Consciousness  is  retained  to  the  last.  The  pain  in  the  acute  forms  is  agoniz- 
ing. Sleep  is  impossible,  except  in  short  snatches  from  sheer  exhaustion  ;  it  is 
said  that  then  there  is  slight  relaxation.  The  bowels  are  confined,  the  urine 
scanty,  and  toward  the  end  the  temi)erature  often  begins  to  rise,  and  it  may 
continue  after  death  until  it  reaches  112°  F.,  or  even  more.  Sometimes,  just  at 
the  end,  there  is  a  brief  lull  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  but  no  hope  is  to  be 
derived  from  that.  Death  is  generally  due  to  asi)hyxia  or  heart -failure.  If  this 
does  not  happen,  the  exhaustion  may  be  so  extreme  as  to  prove  fatal  of  itself.  In 
chronic  cases  the  convulsions  diminish  in  intensity  until  only  a  certain  degree  of 
tonic  contraction  is  left ;  a  relapse  is  always  possible  so  long  as  the  slightest  trace 
persists. 

Prognosis. — Acute  tetanus  is  nearly  always  fatal ;  death  may  occur  in  four 
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or  live  hours.  After  the  fourth  day  the  chances  of  recovery  increase.  Idiopathic 
tetanus  and  that  which  occurs  late  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound  are  very  much 
more  ho{^ful. 

There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  although  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  very  severe  form  of  trismus  if  not  uncommon  when  the  wisdom-teeth 
are  coming  through.  In  any  case  of  doubt  the  interior  of  the  mouth  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  under  an  anaesthetic.  Hysteria,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
attended  with  opisthotonos,  and  hydrophobia  occasionally  cause  a  little  hesitation. 
The  last  mentioned  is  sometimes  simulated  very  closely  when  tetanus  complicates 
injuries  of  the  head.  Strychnia-poisoning  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  first  hour, 
and  then  either  proves  fatal  or  gradually  subsides. 

Treatment. — The  wound  should  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  if  the  injury 
is  a  recent  one  and  the  attack  acute,  excised.  It  may  do  no  good,  but  there  is 
some  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  poison  (like  that  of  malignant  pustule)  is  a 
local  one,  in  a  measure  at  least ;  and  it  certainly  can  do  no  harm.  Nerve-section 
and  nerve-stretching  fail  in  acute  cases,  where  their  help  is  wanted. 

The  bowels  should  be  opened  thoroughly,  once  for  all ;  the  patient  placed  in 
a  darkened  room  and  kept  absolutely  quiet.  If  he  can  swallow,  beef-tea,  eggs, 
brandy,  and  wine  may  be  given  freely.  If  not,  nutrient  enemata  must  be  tried. 
According  to  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  wine  in  large  doses,  and  nourishing  diet,  are 
more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  drug. 

Chloral  and  bromide  of  potash  have  undoubtedly  some  influence  upon  the 
soerity  of  the  spasms.  Chloroform  inhalation  has  been  tried  and  kept  up  for 
hours,  but  with  only  a  temporary  benefit,  if  any.  Curare  has  failed  completely  ; 
opium  is  of  very  little  use ;  Calabar-bean  raised  a  certain  amount  of  hope  for  a 
time;  but  no  drug  has  the  least  effect  upon  the  disease,  though  one  or  two  may 
alleviate  the  most  painful  of  the  symptoms. 
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Rabies  (or  hydrophobia,  as  it  is  called  in  man,  from  one  of  its  prominent 
symptoms)  is  a  specific  disease  resulting  from  the  inoculation  of  the  virus  from  a 
rabid  animal.  There  is  no  proof  that  it  ever  originates  de  novo  ;  it  is  always  com- 
municated, chiefly  from  dogs,  cats,  and  wolves,  although  exceptional  instances  of 
it  having  been  transmitted  from  herbivora  are  on  record  ;  and  human  saliva  and 
human  tissues  have  proved  infective  in  the  case  of  animals.  Although  the  poison 
has  not  yet  been  isolated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  living 
organism  ;  it  is  contained  in  the  saliva  and  in  the  blood,  but  its  most  certain  habi- 
tat is  the  central  nervous  system  ;  inoculation  with  the  two  former  fail  not  unfre- 
quently;  with  the  latter,  very  seldom;  and  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  multipli- 
cation within  the  body.  Certain  people  and  certain  dogs  seem  naturally  to  possess 
immunity,  but  probably  this  is  not  so  common  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be, 
many  of  the  cases  being  really  due  to  ineffective  inoculation. 

The  only  morbid  changes  that  are  found  with  any  constancy  are  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  round  the  respiratory  and  deglutition  centres,  and 
sometimes  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord.  They  consist  chiefly  in  perivascular 
infiltration,  with  glandular  degeneration  of  the  cells  themselves.  Congestion  of 
the  brain  is  sometimes  present,  and  the  pharynx,  fauces,  and  salivary  glands  are 
in  many  instances  deeply  injected  and  stained  with  blood. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  rabies  in  dogs  differ  in  many  respects  from 
those  of  hydrophobia  in  man,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two 
diseases. 

In  the  former  the  incubation  period  is  rarely  under  a  fortnight,  very  rarely 
over  three  months.  At  first  there  is  merely  an  alteration  in  general  behavior ; 
the  animal  is  agitated  and  restless  ;  it  may  still  be  obedient,  but  it  is  very  irritable 
toward  strangers ;  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  gnaw  everything  and  to  swallow 
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all  sorts  of  substances ;  in  some  cases  the  wound  appears  to  annoy  it ;  and  the 
bark  is  peculiar  and  characteristic,  ending  in  a  long-drawn  howl.  This,  in  two  oi ! 
three  days,  is  followed  by  the  second  or  furious  stage,  in  which  the  animal,  althou^ 
it  appears  to  wish  to  avoid  injuring  those  it  knows,  seems  compelled  to  bite  at 
everything  and  every  one  round.  There  is  no  fear  of  water ;  a  dog  will  often 
plunge  his  head  in  and  drink  freely  ;  but  there  are  certainly  hallucinations,  com- 
ing on  at  intervals,  although  the  animal  is  conscious  and  lias  not  lost  all  control 
over  itself.  The  final  stage  of  paralysis  soon  follows,  the  strength  rapidly  failing, 
often  in  the  hind  legs  first,  and  complete  prostration  setting  in.  In  other  animak 
the  symptoms  are  very  much  the  same,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  habits  aAd 
general  mode  of  life.  In  rabbits,  for  example,  the  first  two  stages  are  not  present, 
and  the  disease  begins  with  paralysis.  Sometimes  the  same  thing  occurs  in  dogs, 
the  so-called  dumb-madness,  and  even  in  man. 

In  man  the  incubation  j^eriod  is  more  variable.  Without  subscribing  to 
cases  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  lasted  ten  years  and  more,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  having  been  as  long  as  fifteen  months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
only  a  fortnight,  especially  when  the  bite  is  on  the  face  and  the  animal  was  a  wolf, 
or,  what  is  probably  nearly  as  bad,  a  cat.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
shortest  period  is  often  associated  with  severe  and  extensive  injuries.  [In  two 
cases  under  the  personal  obser\^ation  of  Professor  Senn  the  stage  of  incubation 
lasted  forty-two  days.]  The  wound  may  suppurate  and  appear  unhealthy,  but 
this  is  not  due  to  the  rabic  virus ;  inoculation  wounds  j^erformed  with  due  pre- 
cautions never  give  rise  to  inflammation. 

The  stages  are  the  same  as  in  the  dog.  A  certain  degree  of  uneasiness  is  often 
noticed  about  the  scar  ;  it  may  l)e  red  and  irritable,  and  tingling  sensations  are 
not  unfrequently  complained  of.     This  may  last  for  two  or  three  days  before  the 
depression  begins,  or  it  may  be  absent  altogether.     The  patient  becomes  restless 
and   uneasy,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  cause ;  there  is  the  most  extreme 
depression  ;  insomnia  is  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  there  is  complete  loss  of  energy, 
and  in  many  cases  irritability  and  general  malaise.     The  second  stage  usually  sets 
in  suddenly,  with  a  feeling  of  fullness  and  constriction  about  the  throat.   There  is 
no  tonic  contraction  as  in  tetanus,  but  successive  convulsive  spasms,  of  the  most 
violent  character,  involving  particularly  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  respiration, 
and  excited  by  the  least  breath  of  air  or  the  slightest  sound.     Sometimes  they  are 
so  severe  as  to  threaten  death  from  suffocation  ;  often  there  is  marked  opisthotonos, 
but  in  the  intervals  there  is  usually  complete  relaxation.    General  hyperassthesia  is 
the  rule  ;  frequently  there  is  great  excitement  of  the  sexual  organs  ;  hallucinations 
are  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  patient  may  be  exceedingly  violent,  but  there 
is  rarely  anything  like  mania,  and  intervals  of  self-control  are  nearly  always  pres- 
ent from  time  to  time.     The  pulse  is  small  and  frequent ;   the  secretion  of  saliva  is 
profuse  but  viscid  ;  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  altered  ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  often  con- 
taining albumin,  and  there  is,  as  a  rule,  intense  thirst,  every  attempt  to  alleviate 
it,   or  even   the  idea  of  drinking,  bringing  on  violent  convulsions.     Gradually, 
after  lasting  perhaps  forty-eight  hours,  the  attacks  diminish  in  severity;  if  life  is 
sufficiently  [)rolonged,  a  condition  of  raijidly-ascending  paralysis  sets  in  (probably, 
as  pointed  out  l)y  Horsley,  the  ascending  j)aralysis  of  Landry  was  really  hydro- 
phobia), and  the  i)atient  sinks,  retaining  consciousness  more  or  less  to  the  end. 
Death  may  occur  during  the  second  stage,  from  asphyxia  or  from  heart  failure;  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  case  lasts  more  than  four  days  from  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  actual  symptoms,  although  in  a  few  instances  the  patient  has  lingered 
for  a  week. 

Although  some  of  the  symi)toms,  even  the  hydroi)hobia,  are  occasionally 
wanting,  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  Tetanus,  especially  that 
form  of  it  which  sometimes  follows  wound  of  the  head,  resembles  it  more  closely 
than  anything  else,  but  trismus  is  absent  in  rabies,  and  there  are  always  i)erio<ls 
of  remission.      Hysteria,  hystero-e]jile|)sy,  and  even  mania  have  been  mistaken 
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.    for  it,  and  there  is  a  certain  number  of  cases  on  record  in  which  all  the  symptoms 
;    have  been  present,  and  in  which  death  has  followed,  without  its  being  possible  to 
^    find  any  eWdence  or  any  history  of  inoculation. 
!  Prognosis. — The  disease,  if  left  to  itself,  is  absolutely  fatal.     No  authenti- 

tcaied  case  of  recovery  after  the  first  symptoms  have  appeared  is  known,  at  least 
inhuman  l)eings ;  in  one  of  Pasteur's  experiments  a  dog  recovered,  and  subse- 
i    qaently  showed  complete  immunity. 

[  What  proportion  of  those  who  are  bitten  by  infected  animals  suffer  from  the 

disease  is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  In  the  case  of  dog-bites  it  seems  to  be,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  fifteen  per  cent.;  cat-bites  are  worse  ;  and  wolf-bites,  especially  on 
the  face,  far  worse  still — no  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  these  are  said  to  prove 
fatal.  The  length  of  the  period  of  incubation  varies  in  the  same  manner,  but 
possibly  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  severity  of  the  injury.  Bites  on 
exposed  parts  are  more  serious  than  when  the  teeth  have  to  i)ass  through  several 
layers  of  clothes  first. 

Treatment. — A  tight  ligature  should  be  placed  at  once  above  the  wound, 
and  bleeding  encouraged  as  much  as  iK)ssible.  It  is  not  safe  for  any  one  else  to 
sack  the  wound,  as  the  least  abrasion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  sufficient. 
The  sooner  the  whole  injured  surface  is  excised  or  thoroughly  cauterized  the 
better. 

No  drug  has  the  least  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease,  although 
chloral  and  morphia  may  relieve  the  pain  and  diminish  the  severity  of  the  spasms. 
The  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  in  the  dark  ;  thirst  must  be  relieved  as  far 
as|)Ossible  by  rectal  injections — if,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  the  ordinary  difficulty  in 
wallowing — and  any  food  that  can  be  taken  must  be  given.  Tracheotomy  is  very 
rarely  required,  and  such  remedies  as  hot  or  vapor  baths  only  serve  to  accelerate 
the  end. 

The  only  treatment  of  any  service  at  all  is  the  inoculation  plan,  discovered 
and  Infected  by  Pasteur,  and  by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  mor- 
tality to  1.47  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  (2164)  ;  and  to  a  very  much  lower 
figure  still,  if  only  the  later  cases,  and  those  which  applied  for  treatment  soon 
after  the  injury,  are  reckoned. 

The  most  recent  and  complete  account  of  Pasteur's  method  is  that  given  by 
Dr.  RufTer  at  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  The  virus  is 
invariably  present  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve-centres.  If  the  rabbit  is  inoculated 
under  the  dura  mater  with  an  emulsion  made  from  the  medulla  of  a  rabid  dog,  the 
first  symptoms  appear  within  fifteen  days,  never  earlier  than  nine.  If  the  medulla 
of  this  rabbit  is  used  to  infect  a  second,  the  period  of  incubation  is  shortened  ;  and 
if  this  system  is  rei)eated  eighty  times,  at  length  what  Pasteur  terms  **  fixed  virus  " 
is  reached,  a  poison,  that  is  to  say,  which  has  a  period  of  incubation  of  from  six 
to  seven  days,  and  always  proves  fatal  on  the  tenth. 

The  duration  of  life  of  the  rabic  organism  is  very  limited.  If  the  sj)inal  cord 
of  a  rabbit  that  has  died  of  hydrophobia  is  preserveil  in  a  sterilized  bottle,  the 
air  of  which  is  kept  dry  by  means  of  caustic  potash,  the  or^^anisins  gradually  die 
off,  until  after  ten  or  eleven  days  no  more  are  left  alive  ;  only  the  chemical  pro- 
ducts of  their  action  are  still  there.  An  emulsion  made  from  a  cord  in  this  con- 
dition is  used  to  begin  the  treatment. 

It  has  been  proved  that  some  pathogenic  organisms,  when  growing  in  suitable 
Diedia,  produce  chemical  substances  which,  when  injected  into  an  animal,  enable 
that  animal  to  resist  the  action  of  the  specific  organism  itself.  The  object  that 
hsteur  had  in  view  was,  by  treating  the  patient  during  the  period  of  incubation, 
to  render  him  insusceptible  to  the  disease. 

At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  effect  this  by  injecting  an  emulsion  of  fresh 
spinal  cord;  this  would  contain  living  organisms,  and  their  chemical  products 
too;  the  latter  would  act  at  once,  and  confer  immunity  before  the  former  had 
passed  the  incul)ation  stage,  but  success  was  not  certain. 

By  using  a  spinal  cord  that  has  been  kept  until  all  the  organisms  have  died 
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out,  only  the  protecting  substance  is  injected,  although  probably  the  quantit 
small,  and,  by  repeated  injections,  each  time  making  use  of  a  cord  that  is  one* 
less  old  than  the  one  before  (and  therefore  contains  more  both  of  the  protect 
substances  and  of  the  germs),  at  length  a  condition  of  complete  insusceptibilit 
reached  before  the  incubation  period  of  the  original  infection  is  exhaust 
Thus,  on  the  first  day  of  treatment  an  emulsion  from  a  spinal  cord  dried  for  k 
teen  days,  and  another  dried,  for  thirteen,  is  injected  ;  on  the  second  day 
emulsion  from  one  dried  for  twelve  days,  and  another  from  one  dried  for  elev< 
on  the  third,  two  more,  one  ten  days  old  and  one  nine ;  until,  on  the  fifth  da; 
cord  dried  for  six  days  only  is  used.  The  treatment  is  continued  for  sixteen  dc 
each  injection  consisting  of  about  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  spinal  cord  crusi 
in  two  cubic  centimetres  of  sterilized  beef-tea. 

For  most  cases  Pasteur  found  this  course  sufficiently  rapid  in  its  action, 
not  for  wolf-bites,  or  bites  upon  the  face.     Por   these,  what   is  known  as 
intensive  method  is  employed,  the  same  in  principle  but  more  rapidly  carried  c 
four  injections  being  made  on  the  first  day,  four  on  the  second,  and  two  on 
third,  so  that  on  the  fourth  day  a  cord  is  used  which  has  only  been  kept  five  ds 
Of  fifty  patients  treated  in  this  way  not  one  died. 

Dr.  Ruffer  states,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  no  case  is  on  record 
which  death  has  been  produced  by  Pasteur's  treatment. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TUMORS. 
By  Frbdbbick  S.  Evb,  F.R.C.S. 

[Tumors  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  neoplasms  and  cysts,  but 
many  pathologists  only  admit  the  neoplasms.] 

Cysts  or  Cystomata. — A  cyst  may  be  broadly  defined  as  a  cavity  with  well- 
defined  walls  and  fluid  contents.  The  walls  are  composed  of  connective  tissue 
and  are  usually  lined  with  epi-  or  endo-thelium. 

A  cyst  may  be  single  or  simple.  Many  cysts  may  be  grouped  together  to  form 
a  conglomerate  cystic  tumor,  or  a  cystic  tumor  may  be  mtilti-locular.  The  letter 
term  is  applied  when  the  mass  is  broken  up  into  numerous  cavities  or  loculi  by 
partitions,  and  this  condition  is  produced  either  by  fusion  of  adjoining  cysts  or 
by  the  growth  of  secondary  cysts  within  the  walls  of  the  primary  cavities,  as  in 
ovarian  tumors.  The  secondary  cysts  either  project  externally  (exogenous  cysts) 
or  internally  (endogenous).  A  cyst  is  said  to  be  proliferous  when  a  growth  or 
vegetation  springs  from  its  walls  into  its  cavity. 

Cysts  have  commonly  been  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents, as:  sebaceous,  mucous,  serous,  mucoid,  and  colloid. 

A  primary  classification,  according  to  their  source,  seems  preferable,  as  fol- 
lows :— 

1.  Cysts  arising  in  normal  structures. 

n.  Cysts  arising  in  persistent  foetal  rudiments  and  misplaced  foetal  structures 
(congenital  cysts). 

III.  Cysts  formed  within  or  of  the  nature  of  tumor  formations. 

I.   CYSTS  ARISING  IN  NORMAL  STRUCTURES. 

The  first  class,  which  comprises  the  larger  number,  may  be  further  subdivided, 
on  an  anatomical  basis,  thus  : — 

(a)  Cysts  formed  by  distention  of  serous  sacs  and  synovial  membranes,  or  of 
diverticula  from  the  same ;  and  by  distention  of  connective-tissue  interspaces 
(exudation  cysts),  /.  e.^  hydrocele,  ganglion,  and  adventitious  bursne. 

{b)  By  distention  of  mucous  membrane  canals,  /.  e.,  hydro-salpinx,  dilatation 
of  venniform  appendix,  etc. 

(r)  By  dilatation  of  ducts  and  glands  (retention  cysts),  /'.  e.,  sebaceous  cysts, 
ranula,  spermatocele,  and  most  of  the  cysts  of  the  breast. 

(//)  By  distention  of  normally-closed  follicles  in  glands,  /.  e.,  Graafian  follicle 
c}3tsand  some  cysts  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

(0  By  dilatation  and  cutting  off  of  portions  of  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels. 
(/)  By  encapsulation  of  extravasations  of  blood,  foreign  bodies,  and  parasites, 
/.  r.,  arachnoid  cysts,  haematomata,  hydatids,  etc. 

(a)  The  application  of  the  term  cyst  to  many  cavities  abnormally  distended 
iith  fluid  is  purely  arbitrary  and  founded  on  custom.  Thus,  among  the  first  divi- 
sion, hydroceles  are  not  usually  described  as  cysts,  although  they  are  technically 
quite  as  much  so  as  a  dilated  bursa  patellae.  Among  other  exam})les  of  this  class 
is  the  common  ganglion,  which  is  formed  by  distention  of  diverticula  from  the 
tendons  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  foot.  Adventitious  bursce  result  from  sepa- 
ration of  connective-tissue  bundles  by  exudation,  the  cavity  becoming  lined  with 
endothelium. 

ijf)  Hydro-salpinx  or  distention  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  by  fluid,  and  disten- 
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tion  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  are  familiar  examples  of  cysts  formed  by  dilata- 
tion of  mucous  canals. 

{/)  The  cysts  resulting  from  retention  of  secretion  in  normal  ducts  and  in 
glands,  or  retention  cysts,  constitute  surgically  the  most  important  group,  of  whidi 
the  common  wen  or  sebaceous  cyst  is  an  example. 

Sebaceous  Cysts, — These  are  most  common  in  middle  life,  and  their  seats  of 
predilection  are  the  scalp,  back,  shoulders,  and  face.  They  are  rounded  or  lenticu- 
lar, fairly  movable,  and  situated  immediately  beneath  the  stin,  to  which  they  are 
often  adherent.  Upon  their  surface  the  blackened  orifice  of  a  dilated  hair  follicle 
may  often  be  seen,  and  down  this  a  fine  probe  may,  in  many  cases,  be  passed  into 
the  cyst.  The  contents  are  a  yellowish  curdy  material,  either  inspissated  or  semi- 
fluid, and  showing,  under  the  microscope,  fat  globules,  fat  crystals,  and  epithelial 
cells  undergoing  fatty  degeneration. 

Microscopically  the  walls  are  composed  of  an  external  coat  of  connective 
tissue  lined  internally  with  epithelium.  The  outer  layers  of  cells  are  elongated 
and  vertical ;  as  the  inner  surface  is  approached  they  become  flattened,  undergo 
fatty  degeneration,  and  finally  form  laminae.  The  cysts  are  probably  formed  by 
dilatation  of  the  hair  follicle  with  sebaceous  secretion  and  epithelium,  and  not  of 
the  sebaceous  gland  or  its  duct.  They  not  infrequently  become  inflamed  and 
suppurate,  and  occasionally  calcify ;  they  may  also  become  the  seat  of  secondary 
growths  which  spring  from  their  internal  surface,  namely — papillomata,  horns, 
and  epitheliomata. 

The  diagnosis  of  sebaceous  cysts  rarely  presents  any  difficulties  except  from 
dermoid  cysts.  The  latter  can  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  lie  beneath 
the  deep  fascia,  and  the  skin  is  therefore  freely  movable  over  them,  while 
sebaceous  cysts  lie  within  the  corium  and  are  therefore  attached  to  the  skin.  The 
situation  of  the  cyst,  age  of  patient,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  case  may  also 
assist  in  forming  a  diagnosis. 

Mucous  Cysts. — Retention  cysts  occur  on  mucous  membranes  from  dilatation 
of  the  follicles.  They  are  met  with  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lip,  base  of  tongue, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Dilatations  of  Bartholini's  glands  on  the  female 
vulva,  and  very  rarely  of  Cowper's  glands  in  the  male,  may  call  for  surgical  inter- 
ference. 

Ranula  should  also  be  classed  in  this  group,  it  having  been  shown  to  be  due 
to  dilatation  of  one  of  a  pair  of  mucous  glands  lying  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  on  each  side  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  They  are  known  as 
the  glands  of  Blandini  and  Nuhn.  Ranula  i)resents  itself  as  a  fluctuating  swelling, 
covered  with  translucent  mucous  membrane,  which  projects  from  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  beneath  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  extends  backward  for  some  distance  on 
one  or  the  other  side.  The  cyst  may  attain  the  size  of  a  ])igeon's  ^%g.  On 
opening  it  a  glairy,  fluid-like  egg-albumin  issues  from  it.  The  fluid  is  rich  in 
mucin,  but  does  not  possess  the  characters  of  saliva,  since  it  does  not  give  the 
test  for  sulpho-cyanogen  and  is  incapable  of  transforming  starch  into  maltose. 

A  cystic  dilatation  of  Wharton's  duct  itself  was  actually  demonstrated  in  a 
case  by  Richet,  l)ut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  ranula  originates  in 
the  glands  of  Blandini  and  Nuhn.  [In  every  case  which  has  fallen  under  my 
personal  observation,  the  cyst  has  originated  by  an  obstruction  of  the  ducts  of 
Rivini  (sub-lingual),  and  not  of  the  glands  of  Blandini.] 

Dermoid  cysts  occur  in  the  same  situation  as  ranula,  and  can  only  be  differ- 
entiated from  them  by  the  nature  of  their  contents. 

Retention  cysts  of  glandular  organs  will  be  described  in  other  parts  of  this 
work.  1  will  only  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  the  breast,  and  perhaps  in  a  less 
degree  in  the  testis  and  kidney,  they  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes : — 

1.  Evolution  cysts  due  to  anomalies  of  development — illustrated  in  the 
breast. 

2.  Cysts  occurring  in  middle  life  resulting  from  sclerosis  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation ;  these  are  observed  also  in  the  breast  and  kidnev- 
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3.  Involution  cysts  accompanying  the  atrophy  of  senility  in  each  particular 
organ  and  observed  in  the  breast.  I  have  also  shown  that  spermatocele  may  be 
produced  by  the  same  process.* 

[d)  Cysts  of  the  Graafian  follicles  at  times  resemble  retention  cysts,  in  that 
they  are  prevented  from  rupturing  by  adhesions,  the  result  of  peri -ovaritis. 

(e)  Cysts  formed  by  cutting  off  of  portions  of  blood-vessels  are  rare,  and 
are  found  in  connection  with  veins,  especially  the  internal  saphena  ;  one  case  has 
come  under  my  own  observation.  Virchow  records  an  example  in  connection 
with  the  internal  jugular  vein.  A  case  of  cystic  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  each  groin,  in  a  youth  aged  twenty,  has  been  descril^ed  by  Tr^lat.  The 
swellings  had  existed  six  years. 

(/)  Cysts  formed  around  extravasations  of  blood,  foreign  bodies,  and  para- 
sites, are  practically  of  the  same  nature,  the  encapsulation  being  due  to  the  for- 
mation and  organization  of  granulation  tissue.  In  illustration  of  the  first  I  may 
allude  to  a  very  large  and  distinctly  defined  blood-cyst  of  the  scrotum,  which  I 
described.  It  followed  a  kick  and  had  existed  sixteen  years.  Butlin  has  pointed 
out  that  many  cysts  formerly  described  as  blood-cysts  were  probably  soft  sarcomata 
into  which  profuse  extravasation  of  blood  had  occurred  {hemorrhagic  sarcoma). 

Proliferous  Cysts. — Many  cysts,  especially  those  of  glandular  organs  and 
mucous  membranes,  may  become  the  seat  of  solid  growths,  which  spring  from 
their  inner  surface.  They  occur  frequently  in  cysts  of  the  lacteal  ducts,  and  the 
disease  then  constitutes  the  true  sero-cystic  disease  of  Brodie.  The  intra-cystic 
growths  are  softish  and  papillary  on  the  surface.  Under  the  microscope  they 
usually  show  papillae,  between  which  gland-like  tubules,  either  rectilinear  or 
tortuous,  extend  downward  and  give  to  the  mass  the  a]jpearance  of  an  adenoma 
with  scanty  intercellular  substance.  Such  cysts  are  usually  innocent,  but  at  times 
the  growth  is  cancerous  and  infiltrates  the  surrounding  tissues  ;  it  then  constitutes 
the  disease  described  as  villous  cancer. 

Proliferous  or  papillary  cysts  are  also  common  in  the  hilum  of  the  ovary  and 
broad  ligament.  They  have  essentially  the  same  structure,  being  composed  of 
tubular  glands  lined  with  columnar  or  cuneiform  epithelium,  and  their  surface  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  papillary.     They  secrete  mucus  freely. 

Such  papillary  and  adenomatous  intra-cystic  growths  are  homologous  to  warts 
on  the  integument. 

II.   CONGENITAL  CYSTS. 

Cysts  originating  in  persistent  rudiments  of  foetal  structures  and  congenital 
cysts. 

I.   Cysts  formed  in  the  Remains  of  the    Wolffian  Duct  and  Body  in  the 

Female. — These  were  first  systematically  described  by  r3r.  Coblentz  in  Virchow's 

Archiv,  Bd.  5,  1881.     In  ruminants  and  some  other  mammals  the  whole  of  the 

Wolffian  body  and  duct  persists.     But  in  the  human  female  only  the  anterior  or 

sexual  jx)rtion  is  normally  present ;  it  lies  in  the  broad  ligament,  being  known  as 

the  parovarium  or  organ  of  Rosenmiiller.     It  consists  of  twelve  or  fifteen  narrow, 

vertical  tubes  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  radiate  u]nvard  from  the  hihim 

of  the  ovary  to  join  a  horizontal  tube  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Fallopian 

tube,     lliese  vertical    tubes   represent    the   anterior  or  sexual   segment  of   the 

Wolffian  body  ;  a  few  similar  tubes  are  in  rare  instances  found  between  these  and 

the  uterus,  and  are  remnants  of  the  posterior  non-sexual  segment.     The  horizontal 

tube,  known  as  Gartner's  duct,  is  the  duct  of  the  same  organ  ;  it  i)asses  from  the 

broad  ligament  into  the  side  wall  of  the  uterus,  down  which  it  courses  into  the 

anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  where  it  is  usually  lost.     Wolffian  remains  also  extend 

into  the  tissue  of  the  hilum  of  the  ovary,  and  in  horizontal  sections  of  that  organ 

are  seen  as  tortuous  rods  or  columns  of  e}>ithelium.     This  portion  of  the  gland 


See '*  Catalogue  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum,"  Nos.  2807  and  2808. 
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is  named  the  paroophoron,  while  the  ovarian  tissue  proper  is  spoken  of  as  li 
oophoron. 

All  remnants  of  the  Wolffian  body  and  its  duct  give  rise,  by  distention, 
cysts,  and  the  great  majority  of  these,  according  to  Doran,  contain  papilk 
proliferous  growths.     They  are  conveniently  classified  as — 

{a)  Hihim  cysts,  which  spring  from  the  hilum  of  the  ovary,  and  are  disti 
guished  from  cysts  of  the  oophoron  by  having  a  layer  of  true  ovarian  tissue  spre 
over  their  free  surface.     They  often  contain  papillary  intra-cystic  growths. 

(J))  Broad  ligament  cysts.  These  arise  from  the  normally  persistent  vertic 
tubes  or  j>arovarium,  and  sometimes  in  Gartner's  duct.  The  cysts  lie  betwe( 
the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  which  is  usually  evenly  expanded.  Tl 
Fallopian  tube  courses  over  their  up})er  surface,  and  is  much  stretched  if  th< 
attain  a  large  size.  They  contain  a  clear,  watery  fluid,  but  sometimes  the  conten 
are  tiiscolored  by  hemorrhages.  In  larger  cysts  an  epithelial  lining  rarely  exist 
but  in  smaller  ones  columnar  or  columnar-ciliated  epithelium  may  be  found. 

2.  Cysts  of  MiilUr' s  Duct. — A  small  cyst,  known  as  the  hydatid  of  Morgagn 
is  attiiched  to  one  of  the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian  tube  in  the  female  and  to  tl 
head  of  the  epididymis  in  the  male.  It  represents  the  terminal  end  of  Miiller 
duct  in  the  female  and  in  the  male,  but  is  of  no  clinical  importance. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  ])ersistence  of  Muller's  duct  on  one  side  in  its  whol 
length  h;is  l>een  descril^ed  by  Dr.  Ord.  The  dilated  duct  formed  an  elongate 
cyst  extending  from  the  right  kidney  to  the  sinus  prostaticus. 

3.  Cysts  from  the  Urachus, — Among  other  rarities,  mention  may  be  made( 
c\*sts  arising  in  the  persistent  urachus.  Some  are  lined  \*nth  ciliated  column; 
epithelium  and  others  with  hair-bearing  skin  ;  they  may  attain  a  great  size.  Cas 
have  Kvn  ol^served  in  which  the  cyst  communicated  with  the  bladder,  and  tl 
circumstance  has  ^iven  rise  to  the  lussaije  of  hairs  with  the  urine  when  the  c 
WiLs  dernu)id. 

C\sts  have  also  Ix^n  known  to  develo])  in  Meckel's  diverticulum,  from  t 
bKxking  up  of  the  intestinal  end. 

4.  /V/v//<>.\/  Cysts. —  Fhese  c\sis  are  found  in  connection  both  with  skin  a 
mucous  membrane  and  in  various  internal  orirans.  A  dermoid  cvst  must,  therefo 
Ih*  denned  as  a  cvst  lined  with  skin  or  with  mucous  membrane  and  of  congeni 
origin.  Thev  may  cv>nvenionilv  Iv  civir.ed  into  :  •  i/^  IVrmoids  derived  from  e 
bLust  b\  r-'';./.;:.";. ';/.      \'r-  Permoios  of  internal  orjans. 

v.;^  I  iio  nrNt  croiip  comprises  »:ermi>id  cvsts  of  the  skin,  mouth,  rectum,  a 
ner\o-icniu^.  j.nd  thost^  siti.aievi  near  the  meclian  line  in  the  thoracic  and  abdo 
inal  c.u  :::os.  rho\  are  .ill  j  rov:\:cev:  1  y  ov.rtini:  «>fr*  or"  a  jM.>nion  o\  epiblast  (encia 
".v;/  liv.rini;  the  ; TvVt^<  v>f  clv>>i:re  of  I  rar.chi.il  f.ssiires  oi  the  bodv  walls  in  1 
miviii^c  li:.e.  .i:u:  in  :ho  rV^rir.a:  or.  of  the  ine'.nlrar.e  bor.es  of  the  skull  and  fa< 
rho\  a'.>o  vv  c  .r  .r.  cor.rec-.ior.  \\i:h  the  i:.\o!  ::ior.  of  ej ::  last  to  form  the  mou 
tv>-.?.^  ri:\vrv  .r.x*::.:rx.^.  rt\ :/.:...  :he  e\e  ar.vi  e.ir.  and  the  brain  and  spinal  co] 
The  xvv^r.vi  s"^'  !    "••'^  •    •<-'  v"er:r.oi,:s  v^f  the  ov.iry  and  testis,  and  perh; 


!r  - 


u\   .V  ,ittr:- \.tcv.  to  e\vv-  t.on.i.  :  r'  n:  . c  'o.vers  .ir.v:  tendencies  :o  variation 
the  >:r.:v  t  :rc^  fro'.r.  wh    ".  thv^'  or^>i'>  ..r.>e-      K  .t   >:nce  the   Wc>lTnan  duct  1 
rvvcn:l%  :\vn  >h.^An  t  ^  'v  o:  0  :Vi.>:\    or:^:n.  the  :oss:l:h:v  su^ests  itself  tl 
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the  hyoid  bone  (sub-hyoid  cyst).  Those  of  the  skull  and  orbital  margin  are 
always  deeply  placed  and  attached  to  the  periosteum.  They  often  lie  in  a  depres- 
sion in  the  bone,  which  may  even  be  perforated ;  or  the  cyst  is  placed  entirely 
within  the  skull.  In  the  College  of  Surgeons'  museum  is  a  parietal  bone  per- 
forated at  its  centre ;  from  the  aperture  a  dermoid  cyst  was  removed  and  the 
patient  died  of  meningitis. 

Some  dermoids  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  along  the  sterno-mastoid  have 
deep  connections  attaching  them  to  the  styloid  process  and  sheath  of  the  carotid 
vessels. 

Cysts  formed  during  the  closure  of  the  body  walls  are  observed,  especially  near 
the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  bones  of  the  sternum  and  near  the  umbilicus  ; 
also  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  and  even  in  the  lung  itself.  In  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  central  nervous  system,  dermoids  occur  in 
the  brain  and  over  the  spine.  They  are  fairly  common  over  the  sacro- coccygeal 
region,  constituting  one  of  the  varieties  of  congenital  sacral  tumor. 

Precisely  similar  cysts  are  also  generally  distributed.  I  have  met  with  two 
over  the  scapula  and  one  near  the  breast.  They  exist  as  rarities  in  the  limbs. 
Those  of  the  digits  are  often  due  to  implantation  of  epithelium  by  wounds. 

The  dermoids  of  the  ovaries  are  situated  within  the  oophoron  ;  those  of  the 
testicle  within  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  sometimes  are  enfolded  by  the  parenchyma 
of  the  gland. 

Dermoids  found  in  various  parts  of  the  abdominal  cavity  are  often  of  ovarian 
origin,  having  become  separated  by  twisting  of  their  pedicles. 

Structure. — The  dermoid  cysts  included  in  group  (a)  are  usually  simple  in 
structure.    They  have  a  lining  possessing  the  microscopic  characters  of  skin,  which 
shows  the  normal  arrangement  of  the  epidermis  with  papillae.     Some  are  devoid  of 
both  hairs  and  glands  ;  others  are  furnished  with  hairs  and  sebaceous  glands,  while 
in  a  smaller  number  the  wall  also  contains  sudoriparous  ones.     The  contents  are 
fetty  matter,  of  oily,  honey-like,  or  buttery  character.    This  is  derived  from  degen- 
erated cast-off  epithelium  and  from  the  secretion  of  sebaceous  glands.     Microscop- 
ically it  shows  epithelium  and  crystals  of  margarin  and  cholesterine.   Similar  cysts 
to  these  form  a  large  proportion  of  group  (/;),  i.e.,  dermoids  of  internal  organs, 
not  apparently  connected  with  epiblast.     Cysts  of  the  same  nature  as  dermoid  are 
found  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  in  the  neck  and  omentum  ;    they  are  lined  with 
pavement  or  with  columnar-ciliated  epithelium,  and  may  conveniently  be  described 
as  mucoid  cysts.     I  have  examined  a  sublingual  cyst  from  John  Hunter's  collection, 
of  this  nature.     Some  of  the  cy.sts  of  the  neck  are  covered  on  one  side  by  skin  and 
on  the  other  by  mucous  membrane,  indicating  that  the  lining  was  derived  from 
the  epithelium  on  each  side  of  a  branchial  cleft.     They  may  even  open  externally, 
hke  a  persistent  branchial  cleft.     Complex  dermoid  tumors  occur  in  the  ovary, 
scrotum,  sacro-perineal  and  maxillary  regions,  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and,  in 
one  instance,  in  the  orbit.     Many  of  them  are  included  in  the  ^^rou])  of  congenital 
tumors  to  which  the  name  of  teratomata  has  been  given.     They  are  for  the  most 
part  cystic,  or  solid.     The  cysts  are  respectively  lined  in  varying  proj^ortions  with 
skin  and  with  mucous  membrane.     Those  having  an  integuniental  covering  present 
the  ordinary  features  of  dermoids;  and  in  the  ovary  and  elsewhere  may  contain 
hair,  teeth,  nails,  and  overgrown  sebaceous  glands,  which  even  reach  the  complex- 
ity of  a  mammary  gland.     The  cysts  are  embedded  in  a  stroma  of  young  or  of 
mucoid  connective  tissue  in  which  may  be  found  in  varying  frequency  plates  of 
bones,  cartilage,  unstriped  and,  very  rarely,  striped  muscle,  with  nervous  elements 
of  various  kinds,  i.e.,  uni-  and  multi-polar  cells,  medullated  fibres  and   fibres  of 
Remak.    Further,  traces  of  organs  may  exist  as  lungs,  intestine,  eye,  and  lymphoid 
tissue.     In  the  sacro-coccygeal  and  maxillary  regions  a  complete  series  of  transi- 
tions between  dermoid  cysts  and  parasitic  foetuses  has  been  observed.*     Bland 


♦  I  have  suggested  that  the  complexity  of  these  tumors  depends  on  the  period  of  embryonic  life 
and  the  extent  of  the  blastoderm  involved  in  the  disturbance,  the  tumor  being  more  complex  the 
earlier  the  disturbance. 
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Sutton  has  sought  to  connect  the  origin  of  certain  simple  and  complex  dermoids 
with  some  fcetal  canals,  as  the  infundibulum,  the  hyo-lingual  duct,  and  theneuro- 
enteric  passage. 

Period  of  Origin. — The  nucleus  of  all  dermoids  is  congenital,  with  the  excep- 
tion probably  of  some  cysts  of  the  ovary.  Cutaneous  dermoids  do  not  usually 
appear  till  puberty,  and  this  circumstance  may  be  connected  with  the  accelerated 
activity  of  the  skin,  shown  by  the  development  of  the  hair  in  certain  parts. 

Dermoid  cysts  and  tumors  of  the  ovary  are  commonest  between  fifteen  and 
thirty  years  of  age. 

They  occasionally  become  the  seat  of  epithelioma  and  of  sarcoma. 

A  few  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary  have 
been  ruptured,  and  their  contents,  escaping,  have  become  implanted  on  the  omen- 
tum and  peritoneum  and  have  given  rise  to  small  secondary  cysts  of  the  same 
nature. 

5.  Congenital  Hygroma. — These  tumors  of  infancy  are  most  commonly  situ- 
ated on  the  neck  and  gluteal  region,  and  less  frequently  in  the  axilla,  on  the  arm, 
thigh,  and  cheek.  Like  other  cystic  tumors,  the  proportion  of  solid  tissue  and 
cyst  varies  greatly.  The  tumor  may  be  chiefly  composed  of  numerous  intercom- 
municating loculi  embedded  in  gelatinous  connective  tissue,  or  may  be  for  the 
most  part  solid,  the  cyst  spaces  being  small  and  scattered  ;  exceptionally  it  is  com- 
posed of  one  large  cyst.  The  cavities  are  loculated,  their  walls  are  smooth  and 
rendered  irregular  by  imperfect  septa.  Their  contents  are  serous  fluid,  in  some 
instances  sanious,  rarely  creamy,  and  rich  in  cholesterine.  The  tumors  always  lie 
beneath  the  deep  fascia,  and  tend  to  spread  widely  in  an  irregular  manner  between 
the  muscles,  even  infiltrating  their  substance.  In  the  neck  they  occupy  the  front 
or  lateral  aspects  ;  they  are  often  attached  to  the  sheath  of  the  large  vessels  and 
may  extend  upward  behind  the  pharynx  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  downward 
beneath  the  deep  fascia  into  the  thorax,  or  into  the  axilla.  The  loculi  and  sj>aces 
are  lined  with  an  endothelium,  the  borders  of  which  are  irregular,  but  not  den- 
tated  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  lymphatic  vessels.  In  some  instances  their  walls 
are  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  unstriped  muscle  fibre.  The  stroma  in  growing 
portions  of  the  neoplasm  has  the  characters  of  embryonic  connective  tissue. 
When  the  morbid  growth  infiltrates  muscle  or  a  gland,  striped  muscle  and 
epithelium  may  respectively  be  found  in  it. 

The  pathogeny  of  these  tumors  is  still  somewhat  doubtful.  The  form,  lining, 
and  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  loculi  point  to  their  being  a  variety  of  lymph- 
angeioma.  They  originate  at  a  very  early  period  of  intra-uterine  life,  probably 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month. 

Symptoms. — They  may  merely  give  rise  to  inconvenience  from  their  size, 
but  in  the  neck  often  cause  serious  symptoms  from  pressure  on  the  trachea,  the 
gullet,  and  large  vessels. 

Treatment. —  Tapinng  may  be  resorted  to  with  good  effect  when  large  cysts 
exist.  Setons  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  suppuration  and 
inducing  ccclnsion  of  the  cysts  in  that  manner.  Tincture  of  iodine  may  also  be 
injected  for  the  same  purpose.  I^ut  these  means  are  attended  with  the  danger  of 
setting  up  celhilitis.  The  safest  method  is  excision.  This  operation  should  not 
be  lightly  undertaken,  since  it  is  attended  with  much  difficulty  and  danger,  owing 
to  the  deej)  exj)ansions  of  the  growth  and  the  displacement  and  matting  together 
of  im])ortant  structures.  Electrolysis  has  also  been  employed,  but  not  with 
satisfactory  results. 

SOLID   TUMORS. 

Fir.  ROM  AT  A. 

Fibromata  are  tumors  composed  of  adult  or  well-developed  fibrous  tissue. 
They  form  distinctly  circumscribed,  encapsuled,  movable  masses,  which  are  either 
lobulated  or  uniform  in  outline.     They  also  occur  as  pedunculated  subcutaneous 
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tumors  (molluscum  fibrosum)  and  as  polypoid  growths  from  mucous  membranes. 
In  consistence  they  vary  from  a  density  approaching  that  of  cartilage  to  a  succu- 
lent, yielding,  but  still  not  friable  tissue.  Fibromata  of  the  labia  majora  and 
pedunculated  fibromata  of  the  skin  are  often  extremely  succulent,  and  large 
quantities  of  senim  exude  from  them  on  section ;  this  variety  was  formerly 
described  as  the  fibro-cellular  tumor. 

A  section  of  the  firmer  fibromata  displays  a  number  of  outstanding  fibrous 
hands  on  a  gray,  yellowish,  or  opaque  white  ground,  or  the  section  is  firm,  uniform, 
and  dull  white.  The  fibres  either  interlace,  are  arranged  concentrically,  or  in 
parallel  lamellae.  A  scraping  yields  no  juice.  Microscopically  the  firmer  tumors 
are  composed  of  looser  or  more  compact  bundles  of  fibres,  often  wavy  and  inter- 
lacing, or  disposed  chiefly  parallel  to  each  other  (Fig.  16).  Situated  on  the 
bundles,  in  small  numbers,  are  flattened  nuclei  of  connective-tissue  cells,  the  proto- 
plasm of  which  may  be  demonstrated  to  anastomose  by  processes  around  the 
bundles.  The  softer  forms  are  made  up  of  interlacing  fibrillge,  more  or  less 
thickly  studded  with  large  round  or  oval  connective-tissue  cells,  whose  protoplasm 
is  continuous  with  the  fibrillge. 

As  varieties,  fasciculated  and  lamellar  fibromata  have  been  described. 

In  some  of  the  laminated  fibromata  layers  of  connective  tissue  are  concen- 
trically disposed  around  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  When  a  nerve  and  its  branches 
are  involved,  as,  for  example,  the  pes  anserinus,  a  very  curious  tumor  composed 
of  tortuoas  anastomosing  cylinders  (plexiform  neuro-fibroma)  of  fibrous  tissue  is 
formed.  The  fibrous  nodules  of  cartilaginous  density  found  on  the  pleura  and 
in  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  are  examples  of  laminated  fibromata  in  which  the 
laminae  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  surface. 

The  distribution  of  the  fibromata  is  exceedingly  general,  for  they  occur 
wherever  connective  tissue  exists,  the  following  being  the  chief  sites :  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue,  fascige,  capsules  of  joints  and  synovial  fringes,  the 
nerves,  the  nose,  gums,  the  periosteum  of  the  lower  jaw,  ovary,  round  ligament, 
and  breast. 

Painful  Subcutaneous  Tubercle, — These  tumors  are  situated  in  the  corium  or 
subcutaneous  tissue,  are  rounded,  rarely  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
are  usually  single.  They  occur  with  much  greater  frequency  on  the  lower 
extremities,  and  are  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  Insignificant  in 
themselves,  they  attract  attention  from  the  severe  darting  pain  to  which  they  give 
rise,  sometimes  associated  with  extreme  tenderness.  Probably  in  many  cases  the 
pain  is  much  exaggerated  by  hysteria  or  allied  conditions. 

The  precise  relation  of  these  fibromata  to  nerves  is  still  a  matter  of  question. 
^lany  observers  have  failed  to  find  any  connection  with  a  nerve,  while  in  other 
cases  nerve-filaments  have  l^en  traced  into  the  tumor  or  found  spread  out  over 
its  surface.  And,  in  certain  instances,  the  whole  tumor  has  been  stated  to  be 
composed  of  non-meduUated  nerve-fibres  (Virchow). 

A  passing  allasion  may  be  made  to  the  small  fibromata  which  occasionally 
form  around  the  punctures  for  ear-rings.  They  are  notable  from  the  fac:t  that  not 
rarely  they  recur  after  removal,  but  show  no  other  sign  of  malignant  y. 

Fibromata  may  undergo  mucoid  metamorphosis  and  also  cah  ihcation,  the 
latter  change  being  often  observed  in  those  connet:ted  with  the  jaw. 

Friction  or  other  forms  of  irritation  may  act  as  exciting  causes:  in  two 
instances  I  have  observed  symmetrically-placed  fibromata  over  the  liganientum 
patellae. 

They  do  not  recur  after  removal,  but  their  relations  with  the  sarcomata  are 
exceedingly  close.  At  times  the  differentiation  between  fibroma  and  fibro-sarcoma 
is  impossible  without  the  microsco})e.  And,  again,  a  fibroma  may  exist  for  many 
years  and  ultimately  develop  into  a  sarcoma. 

Diagnosis. — Fibromata  are  circum.scril)ed,  fairly  movable,  usually  smooth, 
dense,  but  elastic  and  heavy.  When  pendulous  and  (jedematous  they  are  of  soft 
and  yielding  consistence.     Microscopically  they  exhibit  adult  fibrous  tissue  with 
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scanty  cells,  and  at  growing  points  it  may  be  observed  that  the  young  cdls  an  J 
forming  adult  and  well -developed  fibrous  tissue  ;  while  in  the  fibro-sarcomata  At  J 
cell -elements  are  abundant  and  their  transformation  into  (ibrous  tissue  is  incoi^  f 
plete.  "^ 

Li  POM  AT  A. 

Lipomata  or  fatty  tumors  resemble  ordinary  adipose  tissue,  except  that  die  ' 
individual  vesicles  are  often  of  larger  size.  They  are  eireumscribed  or  diffiuti.  * 
The  common  circumscribed  lipoma  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  easily  recognized  - 
by  its  lobulated  or  slightly  irregular  outline,  its  mobility,  and  its  elasticity,  whiii  " 
often  approaches  semi -fluctuation.  The  overlying  skin,  on  being  raised,  is  found 
to  dimple  slightly,  owing  to  connective-tissue  fasciculi  which  pass  between  it  aad  : 
-  the  tumor.  This  shells  out  readily  from  a  capsule  of  condensed  connective  tissue, 
and  its  surface  is  smooth,  but  deeply  fissured  and  lobulated. 

The  trunk  and  especially  the  shoulders  are  the  seat  of  election  of  lipomata; 
perhaps,  it  may  be  said  broadly,  the  regions  of  the  shoulder  and  pelvic  girdle. 
But  they  are  sometimes  observed  on  the  limbs,  and  I  have  seen  two  cases  of 
multiple  lipomata  on  the  arms  of  women. 


■d  Lipomi  of  N«k. 


They  also  form  l^tvveeu  muscular  plani-s.  in  the  tongue,  uterus,  walls  of 
stomach  and  intestines,  in  the  sirotum  around  the  timica  vaginalis,  in  connection 
with  the  periosteum  of  the  skull  and  other  bones,  and  with  the  sheaths  of  blood- 
vessels. Aj.pendices  epijiloiciu  may  enlarge  and  constitute  tumors.  Masses  of  fat 
connected  by  a  pedicle  with  the  [■eritoneiim  are  also  found  protruding  through 
the  Itnea  alba,  and  along  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum,  where  thev  simulate 
omental  hernia;. 

Age  exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  formation  of  lipomata  ;  middle  life, 
when  adipose  tis.sue  is  accumulating,  being  that  in  which  the  great  majority  occur. 
)Jut  cases  of  congenital  li|x>ma  are  not  very  rare.  The  parts  affected  chiefly  are 
the  sacro-coccygeal  region,  |)erineuin,  neck,  and  back;  and  the  formation  of  fat 
may  Iw  associated  with  congenital  hy[x;rtro[>liy. 

Mechanical  irritants,  as  carrying  weigli'ts  on  the  shoulder  and  Ijack,  are 
exciting  causes  ;  and  it  would  apjiear  in  s^ich  cases  that  an  irriiacive  new  formatioD 
of  connective  tissue  undergoes  fatly  transformation. 

Degenerations. — l.i|H>mnta  undergo  softening  or  oily  change;  and,  in 
tumors  of  long  .standing,  the  connective-tissue  .septa  may  become  calcified.  Very 
large  and,  esfiecially,  pendulous  tuini)rs  are  MibJL'ct  to  ulceration  of  the  dei>endent 
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The  name  cancellous  sufficiently  describes  the  structure  of  the  third  variety, 
the  most  common  and  widely  distributed  of  all.  With  rare  exceptions  they  are 
situated  on  the  diaphyses  of  the  long  bones,  near  to,  but  not  necessarily  over,  the 
epiphysial  disc,  and  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  cartilage,  the  deeper  surface  of 
which  grows  continiioiisly  and  is  converted  into  bone.  This  fact,  and  their  situ- 
ation, leave  no  room  for  doubting  that  they  originate  from  aberrant  portions  of 
the  epiphysial  disc  which  have  not  been  converted  into  bone.  Genetically  they 
are  therefore  closely  allied  to  the  enchondromata  of  bones.  I  have  observed  that 
such  exostoses  are  more  common  in  rickety  subjects.  At  times  they  are  multiple, 
affecting  all  the  long  bones  of  the  skeleton  ;  and  in  such  cases,  like  the  multiple 
enchondromata,  they  cease  to  increase  in  size  after  the  completion  of  growth.  A 
marked  hereditary  tendency  often  exists.  The  distal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe 
beneath  the  nail  is  a  common  site  for  exostosis. 

These  osteomata  should  not  be  confounded  with  exostoses  formed  by  ossifica- 
tion of  the  attachments  of  tendons  and  muscles,  such  as  occur  in  connection  with 
the  adductor  magnus,  the  jwoas  and  iliacus,  or  the  deltoid. 

Lastly,  osteomata  are  in  rare  instances  found  altogether  unconnected  with 
bone — in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  for  example,  of  the  buttock  or  thigh. 

Masses  of  bone  are  also  formed  in  the  gracilis  and  dehoid  muscles,  but  these 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  true  tumors,  being,  perhaps,  the  result  of  inflammation 
or  over-use.  Those  which  occur  in  the  adductor  longus  ate  known  as  "  rider's- 
bone,"  because  they  are  met  with  in  cavalry  soldiers  and  rough-riders. 


Myoma. 
[Myoma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  muscular  tissue.  There  are  two  principal 
i'-ri''>:  Une,  composed  of  stri|ied  muscular  tissue,  very  rare,  termed  Rhabdo- 
DtN^j.  .'uid  the  other  of  tmstrjped  muscular  tissue,  and  is  termed  Leio-myoma. 
':  l:i(i'-r  is  tin:  more  common  form,  and  may  be  found  in  any  organ  in  which 
tfi|;'-'l  iiiij-i(I'_-tis:iae  is  a  normal  constituent.  The  uterus,  the  wall  of  the 
rld'T,  till-  pr'BL-ite,  and  the  kidney  are  the  most  common  seats  of  the  leio- 
•,\t\:x\:<.      Wlii-n  in  the  uterus,  the  myomata  ate  designated  according  to  the 
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Myo-Fibromata. 

Myo-fibromata,  as  the  name  implies,  are  composed  of  muscle  and  fibrous 
tissue,  in  varying  proportions.  The  muscle  presents  the  ordinary  characters  of  the 
unstriped  or  involuntary  variety,  and  is  distributed  in  interlacing  fasciculi.  The 
outline  of  individual  fibres  often  is  not  easily  distinguishable  in  sections,  but  the 
fibres  may  be  readily  isolated  by  teasing  after  hardening  in  chromic  acid.  In 
some  growths  of  long  duration  the  fibrous  tissue  preponderates.  The  naked-eye 
diaracters  resemble  those  of  a  coarse  fibroma,  the  section  being  marked  by  distinct 
interlacing  fibrous  bundles.  The  growth  is  well-defined,  and  can  usually  be 
enudeated  without  difficulty. 

Degeneration — either  mucoid,  fatty,  or  calcareous — is  not  uncommon,  and 
patches  of  softening  or  collections  of  serum,  forming  cysts,  may  develop  within 
them.  They  occur  in  almost  all  structures  containing  unstriped  muscle  ;  with  great 
frequency  in  the  uterus  ;  in  the  oesophagus,  intestine,  bladder,  testicle,  ovary, 
round  ligament,  and  in  the  prostate,  in  which  they  constitute  the  chief  portion  of 
the  common  enlargement  of  that  organ.  Their  growth  is  slow,  and  clinically  they 
are  benign.  Spindle-celled  sarcoma,  which  also  occurs  occasionally  in  the  uterus, 
an  often  only  be  distinguished  with  great  difficulty  from  myo-fibroma. 

Angeioma. 

Under  this  name  are  included  naevi,  cavernous  tumors,  and  aneurism  by 
anastomosis. 

Naevi,  or  **  mother's  marks,"  are  tumors  composed  of  convolutions  of  dilated 
capillaries  lying  in  the  corium  and  subcutaneous  tissues.    They  are  always  congen- 
ital, and  at  birth  may  exist  as  a  tiny  red  or  purplish  speck,  which  spreads  more  or 
less  rapidly.     As  a  rule,  the  growth  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  it  may  be  cjuestioned 
if.  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  increase  much  exceeds  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
skin.    Their  fate,  if  left  alone,  has  not  been  carefully  studied  :   some  shrink  and 
wither,  others  appear  to  become  warty,  papillated,  and  dcejjly  pigmented.     In  one 
case  which  I  observed  a  naevus  of  the  ear  developed  into  an  aneurism  by  anas- 
tomosis.   Superficial  naevi — those,  that  is  to  say,  that  involve  the  corium — apf>ear 
as  bright  red,  or  purple,  and  slightly  raised  patches.     Deei>er  ones,  lying  subcu- 
taneously,  form  rounded,  rather  ill-defined,  doughy,  or  spongy  tumors,  which 
diminish  in  size  on  pressure,  and  communicate  a  bluish  tint  to  the  superjacent  skin. 
Many  naevi  involve  both  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue.     The  sui)erftc:ial  form  is 
usually  described  as  a  capillary,  the  deeper  as  a  venous  or  cavernous  naevus,  but 
no  distinction  as  regards  their  minute  structure  can  be  drawn  between  them  ;  both 
are  made  up  of  tortuous  anastomosing  capillaries,  usually  only  moderately  dilated. 
A  section  through  a  subcutaneous,  or  so-called  venous  or  cavernous,  nxvus  exhib- 
its a  number  of  whitish,  firm,  fat-like  lobules,  united  ])y  connective  tissue,  show- 
ing to  the  naked  eye  few  indications  of  its  real  structure.     In  rare  instances  the 
capillaries  become  so  much  dilated  as  to  form  cavernous  sinuses,  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  exception.*     The  capillaries  of  naevi  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  plump 
endothelium,  and  bounded  with  a  thin  lamina  of  connective  tissue  ;  they  are  usually 
closely  approximated  and  are  supported  by  connective-tissue  trabecular  rich  in 
nuclei.     Hair  follicles,  sebaceous  and  sudoriparous  glands  are  intersj)erse(l. 
The  treatment  of  these  growths  is  detailed  elsewhere. 

Cavernous  angeiomata  are  met  with  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  in  the  walls  01 
the  intestines  ;  in  a  leg  which  I  dissected  numerous  cavernous  tumors  were  situated 
along  the  course  of  the  large  veins.  They  are  compo.sed  of  large  \enoiis  sinuses 
separated  by  narrow  connective-tis.sue  trabecular.  Aneurisms  by  anastomosis  are 
rare  and  are  usually  situated  on  the  scalp.  They  have  an  ex])ansile  pulsation,  and 
their  surface  is  irregular  from  the  projection  of  tortuous  dilated  arteries.     One, 


*  A|pDod  example  of  this  is  in  the  Royal  College  of  Suigecms'  Mu-eum,  N.>.  407. 
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which  I  injected  and  examined,  involved  the  whole  pinna  of  a  young  wonaan,  and 
was  entirely  composed  of  a  very  delicate  net-like  anastomosis  of  minute  arterioles. 
[The  editor  has  seen  a  very  large  congenital  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  in  a 
child  of  two  years,  which  involved  the  penis  and  entire  scrotum.] 

LVMPHANGEIOMATA. 

These  are  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  what  naevi  are  to  the  blood-vessels,  and, 
like  the  latter,  are  congenital.  Tumors  composed  solely  of  dilated  tortuous  lym- 
phatic channels  have  been  described,  but  usually  fibrous  hypertrophy  of  the  affected 
part  is  associated  with  many  dilated  and  tortuous  lymphatics,  as,  for  example,  in 
macroglossia.  I  have  observed  considerable  dilation  of  the  lymphatics  in  congen- 
ital hypertrophy  of  the  hand  and  foot. 

Congenital  hygroma  of  the  neck,  as  pointed  out  already,  is  probably  a  form 
of  lymphangeioma. 

Neuroma. 

The  great  majority  of  tumors  classed  under  this  heading  are  simple  fibromata 
springing  from  the  peri-  or  endo-neurium.  They  are  either  merely  embedded  in 
the  nerve-trunk  or  form  nodular  thickenings  of  it,  and  even  individual  fasciculi  of 
the  trunk  may  present  minute  bead-like  enlargements.  It  is  not  rare  to  meet  with 
cases  in  which  nearly  all  the  nerve  trunks  of  the  body  are  studded  with  fibro-neu- 
romata.  Occasionally  these  neoi)lasms  are  associated  with  molluscum  fibrosum  of 
the  skin.  Rare  instances  of  true  neuroma,  composed  of  convoluted  bundles  of 
medullated  nerve  fibres  have  ])een  recorded,  and  Virchow  has  described  tumors 
composed  of  delicate  threads,  which  he  regarded  as  amyelitic  fibrils.  Myxo-  and 
spindle-celled  sarcomata  also  occur  in  nerve  trunks,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  histologically  the  latter  from  developing  nerve 
fibres. 

Sarcomata. 

Sarcomata  are  tumors  derived  from  the  connective-tissue  constituents  of  the 
body,  but  their  elements  never  develop  into  fully-formed  or  adult  structures  ;  they 
are  always  arrested  at  some  intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  various  con- 
nective tissues,  as  fibrous  tissue,  bone,  or  cartilage.  Their  elements  are,  therefore, 
often  described  as  embryonic,  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  embryo- tissue  tumors. 
This  name  implies  a  theory  which  is  both  misleading  and  untrue.  It  is  mislead- 
ing because  an  inference  is  apt  to  be  drawn  that  these  tumors  originate  from  em- 
bryonic rudiments  of  connective  tissues,  whereas  by  far  the  majority  originate  in 
adult  life,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  from  adult  tissues.  It  is  also  untrue,  because 
certain  sarcomata,  as  the  spindle-celled,  have  no  counterpart  in  the  connective 
tissues  of  the  healthy  embryo.  The  true  prototype  of  the  various  forms  of  sar- 
coma may  be  found  in  the  transitions  of  granulation  cells  to  form  fibrous  or  scar- 
tissue  and  callus,  and  clinical  evidence  abounds  indicating  that  many  of  the 
sarcomata  of  later  life  have  an  inflammatory  or  irritative  origin.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  those  observed  during  the  first  five  years  of  life  may,  with  much 
probability,  he  referred  to  an  irregularity  in  or  arrest  of  development. 

The  siircomata  are  divided  into  three  chief  varieties,  the  round-celled, 
sf)indle-celled,  and  myeloid.  I^etween  these  many  intermediate  forms  are 
observed  ;  thus,  round  and  sj^indlc-cells  may  be  mingled  in  nearly  ecpial  propor- 
tions— mixrd sarcoma  ;  and  myeloid  (  elN  are  associated  either  with  round  or  with 
spindle-cells.  Again,  the  spindle-celled  sar( oniata  shade  off  indefinitely  into  the 
fibromata  (see  Fihro-sarcoiiata). 

Rou}ui-ct'llrJ  Sarcoma. — These  a^^ain  are  divided  into  two  sub-varieties,  the 
small  and  the  large.  The  former  is  much  the  commoner,  and  its  component  cells 
are  about  the  size  of  leucocNtes  or  izranulation  cells.  In  the  latter  they  areas  large 
as  those  of  s([uamous  ei)itheiium.      A  section  of  a  round-celled  sarcoma  under  the 
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microscope  shows  a  uniform  surface  formed  of  closely -crowded  cells,  perhaps 
inieisected  here  and  there  by  a  .band  of  connective  tissue.  In  this  respect  and 
Ihe  character  of  the  cell  it  differs  essentially  from  cancer.  The  nuclei  are  large 
wd  the  protoplasm  around  them  scanty  ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  small  round-celled 
tiimors  appear  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  nuclei,  in  many  of  which  evi- 
dence of  niicletis  division  (karyokinesis)  may  be  demonstrated  with  appropriate 
reagents.  The  intercellular  substance  varies;  it  is  usually  scanty  and  homo- 
geneous, sometimes  formed  of  delicate  interlacing  (ibrillse  prolonged  from  the 
pmloplasra  of  the  cells,  and  sometimes  of  homogeneous  bands.  The  blood-vessels 
»re  usually  abundant,  and  in  many  instances  have  no  proper  wall.  They  are 
lined  with  rounded  endothelium,  which  rests  directly  ujMjn  the  cells  of  the  tumor. 
Hence,  they  often  become  dilated  or  rupture  and  form  blood-cysts,  which  give 
rise  in  himors  of  bone  to  pulsatile  expansion. 

spindle-celled  sarcomata  are  composed  of  either  small  or  large  spindle-cells 
inalogous  to  the  fibro-blasts  of  young  granulation  tissue;  they  possess  an  oval 
nndeus,  and  their  extremities  are  prolonged  into  a  more  or  less  delicate  fibre. 


ITie  cells  are  closely  approximated,  and  are  arranged  in  |iarallel  or  intersecting 
fasciculi  or  bundles.  Many  spindle-celled  sarcomata  show  a  partial  transformation 
into  fibrous  tissue.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cells  unites  to  i^nrm  a  coarse  stroma, 
only  the  elongated  nuclei  remaining  visible,  as  may  be  observed,  in  many  sub- 
periosteal tumors  of  bones;  or  the  protoplasm  is  prolonged  into  filaments  which 
unite  in  fasciculi  (fibro-sarcomata).  Such  tumors  can  only  be  distinguished  from 
fibromata  by  the  large  number  of  nuclei  present,  the  imperfect  devclojmient  of 
the  fibrous  tissue,  their  succulence,  and  relatively  rapid  growth. 

Myeloid  sarcomata  occur  almost  exclusively  as  central  tiunors  of  bones — 
rarely  sub -peri  osteal- — and  in  the  gum  as  epulis.  They  arc  iharactcri/eil  by  the 
presence  of  irregular  multi -nucleated  masses  of  granular  jirotophLsm  (giant-ceils"), 
the  physiological  prototype  of  which  is  the  osteoclast.  They  are  associated  either 
with  round  or  spindle  cells,  or  both,  and  transitions  from  the  round  toginnt-rells 
may  be  observed  (Fig.  i8).  A  section  has.  in  |>arts  or  ovur  the  whole  surface,  a 
peoiliar  maroon -red  tint,  by  which  the  nature  of  the  tumor  m;iy  lie  rcco;;iii/ed. 
Many  sarcomata  of  bone  undergo  partial  translbnnation  into  cartilaginous  or 
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osseous  material.     In  the  former  (chondro-sarcoma)  the  intercellular  substance| 
abundant  and  hyaline,  and  becomes  chondrified. .   The  latter  (calcifying  or 
sarcomata)  are  composed  either  of  round  or  spindle  cells.     The  round  cells 
enclosed  each  in  a  mesh  of  a  delicate  fibrous  reticulum  in  which  lime-salts 
deposited.     The  process  is  analogous  to  the  calcification  of  the  imperfectly  foi 
fibrillar  matrix  of  bone  sometimes  observed  in  rickets,  and  in  callus.     In 
sarcoma  the  secondary  growths  in  lymphatic  glands  and  internal  organs  are 
calcified. 

Myxo-Sarcoma. — Some  tumors  of  the  breast,  parotid  gland,  testicle, 
rarely  of  the  periosteum,  have  a  white,  translucent,  gelatinous   aspect,  due 
mucoid  metamorphosis.  Under  the  microscope  they  show,  in  varying  proporti< 
branched  and  round  cells,  which  stand  out  distinctly  in  an  abundant  homogeiM 
stroma  (Fig.  18).     Only  a  portion  of  the  growth  may  have  undergone  this  cl 
the  remainder  being  composed  of  ordinary  round  or  spindle-celled  tissue. 

Alveolar  sarcoma  is  another  sub-variety,  clinically  unimportant,  and  is  fc 
in  bone,  muscle,  and  subcutaneous  tissue.      The  cells  are  large,  round,  and 
unlike  epithelium;  they  form  either  small  masses  in  alveoli,  bounded  by  delu 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue ;  or,  more  often,  each  cell  is  enclosed  in  a  mesh  of|f^ 
fibrous  network. 

Melanotic  Sarcoma, — These  present  characteristics  pathologically  and  cUlli 
ically  midway  between  the  sarcomata  and  carcinomata.  They,  for  the  most  pad|^ 
originate  in  moles  of  the  skin  and  in  the  choroid  of  the  eye,  and  have  also  beflfc: 
observed  on  the  vulva,  hard  palate,  and  growing  from  the  matrix  of  the  nail|: 
They  are  extremely  common  in  white  horses.  In  color  they  are  black  or  sepU| 
brown  ;  and  a  section  may  be  pigmented  uniformly  or  only  in  small  parts,  di: 
remainder  resembling  medulla.  Histologically  they  usually  have  a  more  or  IcSr 
marked  alveolar  structure,  the  stroma  being  scanty.  The  cells  in  cutaneous  tumcMlr 
are  round  or  irregular  from  pressure,  often  of  large  size,  and  may  have  an  epithet,* 
Hal  aspect ;  they  are  sometimes  mingled  with  spindle  cells.  The  tumors  of  thi 
choroid  are  commonly  composed  of  sjjindle  cells. 

The  pigment  is  deposited  in  granules  within  the  cells ;  and,  to  a  smallei 
extent,  lies  free  in  the  stroma. 

Individual  cases  of  melanotic  sarcoma  vary  greatly  in  malignancy.  In  thi. 
majority,  the  prognosis  is  exceedingly  bad.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  thl^. 
tumor,  small,  pigmented,  secondary  nodules  are  seen  in  neighboring  parts  of  tht 
skin,  and  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  become  affected,  the  growth  sometimeiL 
extending  directly  in  lines  along  the  lymj^hatic  channels.  Within  a  brief  space. 
dissemination  takes  place  in  internal  organs,  the  liver  being  a  favorite  site  for 
them  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  skin  over  the  whole  body  is  dotted  with  the 
growths.  On  the  other  hand,  melanotic  tumors,  having  the  same  general  appear- 
ances, may  grow  slowly,  and  not  recur  even  after  a  tardy  removal. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  may  be  noted  that  the  melanotic  sarcomata  Of 
the  skin  closely  approach  the  cancers,  in  that  they  possess  an  alveolar  structure^ 
often  an  epithelioid  type  of  cell,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  originate  in  connection 
with  a  structure — the  skin  (itself  pigmented) — derived  from  epiblast.  And 
further,  as  in  cancers,  the  lynij^hatic  glands  are  early  affected.  It  may  subse* 
quently  be  shown  that  those  attributed  to  the  choroid  really  spring  from  the 
pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina,  which  is  also  of  epiblastic  origin. 

I  have  myself  observed  in  two  instances  melanotic  tumors  continuous  with 
tap-like  ingrowths  of  the  ei)idermis.  as  in  epithelioma;  and  for  these  reasons  am 
impelled  to  believe  that  these  tumors  arc*  really,  in  many  instances,  cancers  origi- 
nating  in  patches  of  imperfectly  developed  skin,  siuh  as  moles. 

Simple,  Circumscribed  Melanotic  Masses. — A  very  remarkable  and  rare  disease 
has  been  described  under  this  name,  in  which  innumerable,  well-defined  masses  of 
black  pigment  are  formed  simultaneously  in  many  organs  and  structures.  The 
primary  focus  of  infection  often  cannot  l)e  ascertained.  The  nodules  vary  ill 
dimension  from  a  microscopic  grain  to  the  size  of  an  egg  or  fist,  and  are  observed 
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in  tJic  subcutaneous  tissue,  peritoneum,  breast,  and  in  the  muscular  sul>stance  of 
Aebeut.  The  pigment-granules  constituting  the  masses  accumulate  in  the  cells  of 
the  normal  tissues,  namely,  in  the  connective-tissue  cells,  muscular  rihres,  and  epithe- 
ism:  these  are  destroyed,  and  the  tissues  are  replaced  by  a  noiiule,  or  a  tumor 
•otoed  at  the  centre,  there  being  no  trace  of  a  cellular  new-formation,  such  as 
in  melanotic  sarcoma  and  cancer.     The  disease  in  man  proves  fatal  in  a  few 

:  whilst  in  horses,  in  which  it  is  common,  its  progress  is  slow. 
Lmpho-sarcoma . — This  must  not  be  confounded  with  lymphadenoma.  It  is 
lohety  of  round-celled  sarcoma,  originating  in  a  lymphatic  gland,  extending  by 
QOBCKt  to  a  whole  group  and  to  neighboring  chains,  but  never,  like  lymphadenoma. 
mwhing  simultaneously  the  whole  lymphatic  system.  The  disease  not  unfre- 
fsndv  attacks  the  mediastinal  glands,  spreads  along  the  bronchi  into  the  lungs. 
ad  involves  the  piericardium.  The  morbid  growth  is  medullary  in  character,  but 
ndtcr  firm,  and  yields  a  milky  juice.  The  microscopic  structure  presents  a  rough 
Bcmblance  to  the  cortical  portion  of  the  lymphatic  gland,  the  chief  ]Kirt  consist- 
■f  of  hmphoid  cells,  arranged  in  rounded  masses  or  in  irregular  cylintlers  lying 
ktbe  meshes  of  a  coarse,  fibrous  stroma.  A  reticulum,  such  as  is  found  in  lymph- 
ikDoma,  does  not  exist. 

Giiema,  or  ^/io-sarcoma,  is  a  variety  of  connective-tissue  tumor  arising  from 
the  neuroglia  of  the  brain,  retina,  and,  in  rare  instances,  the  spinal  cord.  It  is 
ooouDonest  in  the  retina  of  children,  and  springs  probably  from  the  granular 
kveis.  Retinal  gliomata  are  composed  of  small  round  cells,  united  by  a  scanty 
knogeneous  or  fibrillar  intercellular  substance.  In  those  of  the  central  nervous 
intern  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  gives  off  prolongations,  which  are  continuous 
with  a  ielting  of  delicate  fibrils. 

In  the  central  nervous  system  these  growths  ap})ear  as  white,  or  pinkish, 
3-^cnned  masses,  firmer  than  the  surrounding  brain -tissue,  into  which  they  meri^'o 
OBCBsibly.  Usually  they  are  situated  in  the  convolutions,  and  are  solitary,  but 
goasionally  multiple.  Although  they  possess  the  features  of  lo(  al  malignancy, 
diCT  do  not  give  rise  to  metastasis  in  distant  organs  :  in  this  respect,  however, 
gfioou  of  the  rerina  is  distinctly  worse,  being  very  prone  to  recur  Uxally. 

Mxo~  or  Rhabdo-sarcoma, — Mixed  tumors  comi)ose(l  of  round  cells  and 
triped  muscles  have  been  observed  in  infants  or  young  children.  They  are 
to  and  sometimes  infiltrate  the  sul^stance  of  tlie  kidney,  and  in  some 
have  involved  both  organs.  Similar  growths  occur  in  the  testi(  le  ;  and 
bodi  striked  and  unstriped  muscle  not  rarely  are  present  in  cystic  sariomata  of 
dot  or^an.  In  the  rhabdo-sarcomata  the  muscle  takes  the  form  of  transverselv 
fibrils,  or  of  elongated  spindle -eel  Is,  also  striated. 
Adi mo-sarcoma. — Certain  sarcomata  of  glands,  as  the  ])reast,  parotitl,  and 
:le,  contain  a  variable  amount  of  the  normal  gland-tissue  distributed  throus^h- 
oct  their  .satetance.  The  sarcoma-tissue  originates  in  the  stroma  of  the  or^an. 
Ojazids  and  stretches  out  the  gland-tis.sue.  the  epithelium  of  whic  h  must  therefore 
paw  to  cover  the  increased  surface,  but  otherwise  there  is  probably  no  new 
toiBUiion.  Certain  of  the  ducts  or  gland-tubules  are  obHterated,  and  the  imer- 
vcoing  portions  may  be  dilated,  and  form  cysts,  into  whi(  h.  in  the  breast  and 
wmrtfrncs  the  tcscicle,  rounded  masses  of  sarcomatous  stroma  pr«»tru(le.  Adeno- 
aitomaia  may  be  made  up  of  almost  any  form  of  sarroma-ti>siie  ;  but  thi-  stroma 
B  commonly  composed  of  round  or  stellate  cells  witli  a  lar^e  i)roj)()rlion  (^^i 
ifanllar  coimective  tissue  (Fig.  19.) 

CxliKJroma. — ^This  name  is  given  to  peculiar  neoplasuis  of  rare  o< currence, 
iod  mostly  sarcomata.  Their  chief  distini^uishing  feature  is  the  pre-ienee  of 
isienecting  hyaline  bands  and  cylinders,  which  are  ])ro(iii<ed  either  b\  mucoid 
dq^osezanon  of  strands  of  c^lls,  or  by  greatly  thickened  l)lo()(l-\rssels.  the  sheaths 
4f  vfatdi  hare  nndergone  hyaline  change.  The  latter  ((mfliiiou  is  more  often 
ARrred  in  ocrebral  tumors.  A  somewhat  similar  api'earaii' «•  i>  met  with  in 
pwrds  of  ncTTC-pJexnses,  as  the  pes  anserinu^,  in  whi(  h  th.-  (  \  lin<lers  result  from 
^y'Viing  oi  tbc  endoneurium. 
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Endotheliomata  are  growths  arising  from  the  endothelial  linings  of  various 
cavities  of  the  body  and  of  the  blood-vessels.  Endothelium  being  derived  from 
mesoblast  and  belonging  to  the  connective  tissue,  these  growths  must  be  included 
in  the  connective-tissue  series. 

Psammoma^  or  angeiolithic  sarcoma^  originates  in  connection  with  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
spheres,  usually  calcified,  resembling  in  structure  and  mode  of  formation  the 
brain-sand  of  the  choroid  plexus.  The  spheres  are  united  by  fibrous  tissue,  and 
are  sometimes  arranged  in  a  dendritic  fashion.  They  are  composed  of  very  large 
and  thin  endothelial  plates,  disposed  in  concentric  laminae,  and,  according  to 
Cornil  and  Ranvier,  are  formed  by  buds  springing  from  the  walls  of  blood-vessels, 
which  are  numerous.  Presumably  the  cells  are  derived  from  the  endothelium  of 
the  blood-vessels.     In  their  clinical  character  these  tumors  are  innocent. 

General  Characteristics  of  Sarcomata. — Great  variations  exist  in  their 
physical  characters.  The  majority  have  a  well-defined,  rounded,  and  at  times  a 
largely  nodulated  outline,  and  many  are  distinctly  encapsuled.  Some  of  the 
softer,  round-celled  forms  infiltrate  like  cancer.  Their  consistence  includes  every 
grade,  from  that  of  soft  brain-tissue,  or  jelly,  to  that  of  a  fibroma:  in  color  they 
are  creamy  or  pearly  white,  and  often  blotched  with  various  shades  of  red,  yellow, 
and  brown,  produced  by  changes  in  extravasated  blood.  The  section  is  uniform, 
homogeneous,  faintly  fibrillar,  or  distinctly  fasciculated.  Some  indication  of  the 
structure  mav  be  obtained  from  the  naked  eve  character.  Thus  the  round-celled 
growths  are  u.sually  soft,  medullary,  or  semi -gelatinous  ;  the  spindle-celled  have  a 
smooth,  rather  firm,  homogeneous  section,  and  a  few  faint,  fibrous  bands  only  can 
be  traced  on  their  surface,  or  they  may  be  distinctly  fascicular.  The  appearances 
of  some  of  the  special  varieties  have  already  been  described. 

Modifications  result  from  the  various  forms  of  degeneration  affecting  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  mass,  /.  ^.,  mucoid,  fatty,  or  caseous  ;  or  from  hemorrhage  and 
cyst- formation.  When  the  skin  gives  way  over  a  sarcoma  it  usually  protrudes  as  a 
red,  soft  mass  of  granulation-tissue.  The  duration,  progress,  and  malignancy  of 
these  tumors  offer  as  much  diversity  as  their  physical  characters.  Soft,  medullary, 
rapidly-growing  neoplasms,  and  the  melanomata,  are  the  most  malignant,  some- 
times killing,  from  generalization  of  the  growth  in  internal  organs,  within  a  few 
months.  At  the  other  extreme  the  spindle-celled  .sarcomata  of  the  skin  and  the 
fibro-sarcomata  grow  exceedingly  slowly ;  but  they  are  prone  to  recur  near  the 
cicatrix,  again  and  again  after  removal,  and  five  or  six  operations  may  be  per- 
formed before  the  patient  succumbs  from  exhaustion,  or  dissemination  of  the 
growth.  Such  tumors  were  formerly  described  as  "-  recurrent  fibroids."  As 
regards  prognosis,  the  rapidity  of  growth,  consistence,  and  locality  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  microscopic  structure.  Of  this  it  may  broadly  be  said,  that 
the  elementary  round  and  spindle-celled  growths,  especially  the  former,  are  more 
malignant  than  those  in  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  organize  and  form  fibrous 
tis.sues. 

Locality  is  a  most  important  element,  sarcomata  of  the  testicle  being,  for 
exam])le,  much  more  malignant  than  those  of  the  breast.  Of  tumors  of  bone,  the 
myeloid  are  by  far  the  least  malignant — probably,  in  great  part,  because,  being 
usually  central,  they  are  enclosed  l)y  an  osseous  capsule. 

The  mode  of  generalization  of  sarcoma  differs  essentially  from  that  of  cancer  ; 
in  the  former  the  blood-vessels  are  numerous,  thin-walled,  often  mere  channels  in 
the  growth,  and  thus  the  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  the  escaj)e  of  its 
elements  into  the  veins,  whence  they  are  carried  into  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other 
viscera  ;  while,  in  the  latter,  secondary  growths  first  appear  in  the  nearest  chain 
of  lymphatic  glands,  and  from  these  the  tumor  elements  pass  into  the  blood  stream. 
But  it  is  erroneous  to  su]jj)ose  that  the  glands  are  never  affected  in  sarcoma,  for 
in  growths  of  the  testicle  and  tonsil  it  is  the  rule  (Butlin).  Glands  are  also  often 
involved  by  contiguity,  when  the  growth  originates  near  them,  as  in  tumors  of  the 
ilium.      An  outgrowth  from  a  sarcoma  may  i)roject  into,  and  grow  for  a  great 
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distance  along,  a  vein,  i 
loDgarion  extending  for  s 
llie  bend  of  the  elbow. 


1  miited-celi  sarcoma  of  the  forearm,  I  found  a  pro- 
:  distance  along,  and  occluding  one  of  the  veins  at 


Epithelial-Tissue  Tumors. 

This  large  and  important  group  comprises  tumors  derived  from  the  epithelium 
of  the  surfaces  and  glands  of  the  body  ;  and  which,  speaking  broadly,  originate 
from  the  epi-  or  hypo-blast.  It  need  scarcely  l>e  remarked  that  these  tumors  are 
composed  of  both  epithelium  and  connective  tissue;  in  fact,  in  some,  the  latter 
prepnderates,  as  in  contracting  scirrhus ;  but  it  is  the  epithelium  which  takes 
tie  initiative  in  growth,  and  gives  to  the  tumor  its  Si)eciat  character. 

These  neoplasms  are  divided  clinically  into  two  groups — the  innocent  and 
tlie  malignant.      To  the  former  belong  papilloma   and  adenoma,    to  the   latter 


Papillomata. 

The  simplest  are  merely  overgrowths  of  the  normal  |)apil]ic  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane,  each  consisting  of  a  central  stepi  of  couneriive  tissue,  con- 
taining capillaries,  and  covered  on  the  surface  by  a  tiiickenerl  laver  of  cuticle, 
iihich  at  the  end  may  be  prolonged  into  a  point.  Such  papillomata  occur  fre- 
quently upon  the  skin  and  tongue. 

Others  are  composed  of  a  series  of  minute  outgrowths,  subdivided  at  their 
tips  (compound  papilloma).  Others  again,  in  the  bladder,  form  branched  or 
deodritic  masses,   covered  with    columnar    epithelium    ("villous  growths)  :  while 


i  of  the  breast,  and  i 
iterstices  between  the  j)apill« 


those  that  occur  in  the  dut 
arc  more  complex  still,  tht 
ward  as  glandular  tubules. 

The  external  form  and  consistence  necessarily  vai 
those  springing  from  the  same  structure.  For  examjile 
Temica: ;    and    even  long,   spiral  horns — composed  of  i 


ling  jirolongcddoi 
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papillae — may  appear  upon  the  skin.  The  cause  is  usually  some  irritant,  and, 
therefore,  papillomata  are  often  multiple,  as  in  the  case  of  warts  on  butchers' 
hands  and  of  the  verrucae,  which  are  associated  with  discharges  from  the  generative 
organs.  In  some  cases  this  is  so  striking  that  a  local  infection  has  been  suggested 
as  the  cause,  and  various  forms  of  bacilli  and  psorospermiae  have  been  described 
in  connection  with  them. 

Adenomata. 

Adenomata  are  hyperplasias  of  gland-tissue  of  which  the  epithelium  presents 
the  regular  and  orderly  arrangement,  reproduces  the  general  form,  and  does  not 
overstep  the  general  limits  of  the  gland  in  which  they  originate.  Clinically,  they 
are  always  innocent,  but  so  closely  do  the  so-called  adeno- car ci noma ta  resemble 
them  histologically  that  it  is  rather  by  their  general  characters  and  limits  than  by 
their  microscopic  structure  that  they  may  be  distinguished  in  some  instances ;  for 
example,  the  true  adenomata  of  the  intestine  never  pass  beyond  the  mucosa,  while 
the  cancers  extend  through  it,  penetrate  the  muscular  coat,  and  even  involve  adja- 
cent organs.  Adenomata  are  described  as  tubular,  acinous,  and  follicular,  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  gland-tissue.  They  occur  in  the  breast,  intestine,  cutaneous 
glands,  ovary,  thyroid,  parotid,  liver,  and  kidney. 

Physical  Characters. — In  the  breast  and  skin  they  are  nodulated,  encapsuled, 
and  freely  movable  ;  in  the  uterus  and  intestine  they  form  polypoid  outgrowths  ; 
in  other  organs,  as  in  the  ovary,  they  may  involve  the  entire  structure.  Cysts 
are  frequently  present,  being  formed  either  from  gland-tubules  or  from  closed 
follicles,  as  in  the  ovary  and  thyroid. 

Microscopically,  the  simplest  form  is  the  common  mucous  polypus  of  the  rec- 
tum, which  is  composed  of  tortuous  branching  tubules  lined  with  a  single  layer  of 
columnar  epithelium,  and  whose  archetype  is  the  Lieberkiihn's  crypt.  The  stroma 
is  soft,  cedematous,  and  made  up  of  a  fibrillar  tissue  with  stellate  and  round  cells. 
The  common  statement  that  adenomata  do  not  secrete  is  erroneous,  for  the  tubules 
of  rectal  polypi  pour  out  quantities  of  mucus,  and  many  **  goblet  cells*'  may 
always  l>e  observed ;  and  in  a  specimen  of  fibro-adenoma  of  the  breast,  removed 
soon  after  la(  tation,  I  found  a  quantity  of  milk  which  exuded  from  the  section. 
In  fibro-adenoma  of  the  breast  the  gland-tissue  takes  the  form  of  elongated, 
curved,  narrow  cul-de-sacs^  probably  elongated  acini,  or  of  ducts  cut  across  or 
terminating  in  trefoil-shaped  alveoli.  The  new  formation  of  gland-tissue  is  often 
inconsiderable,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  that  of  a  mammary  lobule  were  merely 
stretched  out  and  deformed  by  a  growth  of  connective  tissue. 

Cutaneous  adenomata  are  of  two  kinds — the  sudoriparous  and  sekaceous.  The 
former  are  composed  of  tortuous  columns  of  small,  spherical  epithelium,  the 
latter  of  gland -tissue  of  an  acinous  type,  the  acini  being  filled  with  fatty  matter 
and  ejuthelial  cells.  Both  form  freely  movable,  firm  tumors,  having  a  lobulated 
structure,  and  they  are  j)rone  to  undergo  calcerous  degeneration.  The  sebaceous 
adenomata  are  usually  situated  on  the  scalp. 

Carcinoma. 

Carcinomata  are  overgrowths  of  the  epithelial  linings  and  glands  of  the  body, 
which  sj)read  indefinitely  by  infiltration  through  contiguous  structures,  and  are 
prone  to  affect  early  the  lymphatic  glands  by  transference  of  their  elements  along 
the  lymph  channels.  Those  originating  in  glands  ofier  an  irregular,  disordered, 
and  rudimentary  resem])lance  to  the  mother  gland  ;  sometimes  it  is  closer,  but  the 
likeness  is  never  so  exact  as  in  the  adenomata,  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  being 
less  regular,  with  no  attemi)t  at  the  formation  of  a  basement  membrane.  Some  of 
the  clinical  differences  have  already  been  alluded  to. 

Cancers  are  divided  anatomical])-  into  groups,  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  their  epithelium. 

Squamous  epi/helioma,  for  exam])le,  springs  from  the  stratified  epithelium  of 
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the  skin  and  mucous  membrane ;  cylindrical-celled^  from  the  columnar  epithelium 
or  the  mucous  tracts  and  glands,  and  spheroidal-celled,  from  that  which  lines 
mjeiing  structures  in  the  breast,  kidney,  testicle,  etc. 

Sguamffus-celled  Epitheliomata. — These  form  flattened,  superficial,  or  more 


deeply  infiltrating  growths  on  surfaces  lined  by  squamous  or  t  ran 
They  often  spring  from  a  crack  or  papilloma,  an  old  ulcer,  a 
epithelium  thickened  by  long-standing  inflammation. 

The  superficial  outgrowth  or  hypertrophy  of  epithelium  co 
papilloma  is  sometimes  followed  by  an  ingro«tli  of  the  dei 
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example,  in  chimney-sweep's  cancer.     However  arising,  the  earliest  change  isaa 

elongation  of  the  inter- papillary  processes  of  epithelium,  and  an  infiltration  of  tbs 
corium  or  mucosa  with  leucocytes.  The  processes  continue  to  grow  downward  m 
lap  or  linger-like  prolongations,  and  soon  are  studded  with  cell-nests ;  finally,  the 
normal  boundary  between  the  epithelium  and  sub-epithelial  connective  tissue  ii 
broken  down,  and  the  growing  cells  are  merged  in  the  subjacent  connective  tissue, 
which  is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  The  epithelioma  may  then  be  said  to  be 
definitely  formed.  The  growth  now  extends  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance — 
namely,  along  the  connective -tissue  interspaces — and  nuclei  are  carried  with  the 
lymph-stream  into  the  lymphatics.  A  general  infiltration  or  injection  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue interspaces  and  lymphatics  results,  composed  of  tortuous  columni 
and  rounded  masses  of  epithelium.  In  epitheliomata  of  the  tongue,  skin,  and  some 
other  parts,  the  central  cells  of  the  tap-like  prolongations  from  the  surface  and  of 
the  deeper  masses  become  cornified,  so  that  a  trans- 
verse section  shows  a  number  of  concentric  lamtiue 
bounded  by  a  layer  of  epithelium,  like  the  rete  mu- 
cosum.  These  are  the  epidermic  globes,  cell-nests, 
or  birds' -ne.sts.  But  other  smaller  concentric  whorls 
are  interspersed  irregularly  throughout  the  growth, 
and  |>erhaps  may  more  strictly  he  termed  cell-nests ; 
they  are  much  smaller  than  the  epidermic  globes, 
and  are  comjjosed  of  a  few  plump,  central  cells,  un- 
dergoing proliferation,  surrounded  by  two  or  three 
layers  of  small,  flattened  cells  (Fig.  20). 

Ulceration  usually  occurs  through  breaking 
down  of  the  superficial  i>ortions  of  the  neo])lasm. 
The  surface  of  the  ulcer,  whether  it  fungates  or  is 
excavated,  is  surrounded  by  a  raised,  hardened, 
"'ytin-MandinglfroVamin^Kt-'sB.'""  often  sinuous  edge,  and  its  base  is  indurated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  of  the  infiltration.  At  times 
the  surface  is  ])apillary,  or  is  covered  with  thickened  epithelium,  as  in  growths  on 
the  heel ;  and  even  an  extensive  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  may  present  no  ulcera- 
tion. The  lymphatic  glands  are  involved  very  early  in  the  disease,  and  if  left 
alone  its  duration  may  be  only  a  matter  of  months.  Death  supervenes  from 
exhaustion,  consequent  on  the  local  effects  of  the  disease,  and  from  cachexia, 
resulting  from  secondary  growths  in  internal  organs. 

The  chief  seats  of  epithelioma  are  the  junctions  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
— as  the  lower  It]),  anus,  and  vaginal  orifice;  parts  especially  ex|)osed  to  irritation, 
as  the  tongue ;  various  parts  of  the  skin,  the  glans  jienis,  the  palate,  [wsterior  wall 
of  larynx,  vocal  cords,  lesophagus,  cervix  uteri,  and  urinary  bladder.  In  the 
latter  organ  it  often  produces  soft  papillary  or  vegetative  outgrowths. 

Roiient  Ulcer,  Rodent  Epithelioma,  Cancroid  of  the  Skin. — These  names  are 
given  to  an  exceedingly  chronic,  slowly -growing  form  of  epithelioma  affecting  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  of  people  advanced  in  years.  Its  favorite  sites  are  the 
external  canthus,  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  temple.  The  disease  first  appears  as  a 
slight  thickening  of  the  skin,  which  spreads  as  a  flattened,  sltghily-raised,  super- 
ficial nodule,  of  which  the  centre  becomes  abraded.  An  ulcer  results,  having  a 
smooth,  dry,  pinkish-red  surface,  which  spreads,  with  a  slightlv -raised,  rounded, 
firm  border.  I'^xceptionally,  the  centre  of  the  nodule  remains  smooth,  pale,  and 
cicatricial,  while  the  growth  continues  to  extend  at  its  |)eri[>hery 


liistologiciillv,  rodent  epithelioma  is 

made  up  of  rounded  or  lobulated  masses 

of  very  small,  round,  or  slightly  llatlencd 

cells,  usually  invading  only  the  corium. 

Cell-nesLs  with  cornificatiou  are  absent 

except  occasionally   in    the   thickened 

superficial  eiiitheiium  covering  ihe  edges. 

I  n  sections  of  growths  before  ulceration 

has  taken  place,  the  epidermis  sometime 

fimns  an  unbroken  layer,  and  has  no 

connection  with  the  underlying  character 

Stic  neo]ila.sLn.     The  sebaceous  glands  in 

the  neighborhood  are  enlarged,  undergo 

ng  transformation  into  the  small-celled 
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growth,  in  which  the  sheaths  of  the  hair  foHicles  are  also  involved.  There  can, 
tbeieforey  be  no  question  that  this  peculiar  neoplasm  springs  from  the  sebaceous 
glands  and  hair  sheaths,  and  not  from  the  epithelium  of  the  surface.  It  is  placed 
above  the  convolutions  of  the  sudoriparous  glands.  The  disease  may  exist  for 
years,  producing  by  its  extent  great  disfigurement,  and  even  destroying  the  bones 
of  the  skull  and  face,  but  it  never  implicates  the  glands.  There  is  a  great  ten- 
dency to  local  recurrence  after  removal. 

Cylindrical-celled  cancer^  or  epilhelioma,  is  the  common  form  of  morbid 
growth  met  with  in  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach 
loan  inch  above  the  anus ;  below  this  point  squamous-celled  epithelioma  occurs. 
It  is  also  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  In  minute  structure  these  neoplasms  form  a  more  or  less  close 
reproduction  of  gland-tissue  after  the  type  of  the  tubular  mucous  gland.  They  are 
made  up  of  a  number  of  cylinders  and  alveoli  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium, 
and  result  6rom  a  growth  downward  of  the  mucous  glands  into  the  mucosa.  This 
becomes  in  consequence  greatly  thickened  and  upraised  ;  subsequently  the  growth 
extends  through  the  muscular  coat,  which  on  section  appears  much  increased  in 
breadth.  So  close  a  likeness  in  many  cases  does  the  new  formation  bear  to  gland- 
tisaie  that  cylindrical -celled  cancer  is  classed  by  Continental  pathologists  of  high 
repute  among  the  adenomata,  notwithstanding  its  malignancy.  But  in  some 
tumors,  not  otherwise  differing  in  type,  the  cells  retain  the  young  si)heroidal  form, 
and  are  distributed  in  solid  columns  or  rounded  masses,  instead  of  forming  a 
lining  to  the  alveoli.  The  naked-eye  characters  offer  a  great  variety  in  form  and 
consistence.  A  large  number  are  firm  and  cicatricial,  and  the  disease  either  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  tumor,  or  in  the  intestine  has  the  appearance  of  a  limited  cica- 
tricial contraction.  Some  form  soft  medullary  masses  fungating  into  the  intestine, 
whilst  in  others  ulceration  is  the  prominent  feature,  adjoining  viscera — as  the  blad- 
der in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  rectum — being  often  penetrated.  Excepting  rodent 
epithelioma,  this  variety  of  cancer  perhaps  exhibits  the  slowest  progress.  Second- 
ary deposits  are  found  in  the  mesenteric  glands  and  in  the  liver,  to  which  cancer- 
oas  emboli  are  carried  by  the  portal  veins.  The  seats  of  predilection  are  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices,  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum. 

Spheroidal-celled  Cancer. — This  occurs  in  the  breast,  testicle,  ovary,  nose,  and 
palate.     The  common  cancer  of  the  breast  may  be  taken  as  an  example.     This 
takes  the  form  either  of  a  general  infiltration  of  the  gland,  or  of  a  nodule,  the 
physical  characters  of  which  are  detailed  elsewhere.      The  earlier  stages  which  I 
have  studied  in  chronic  mammary  indurations  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  epithelioma.     The  first  step  is  the  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  lining  the 
ducts  and   acini.     These  become   choked  and   the   surrounding   tissue    thickly 
infiltrated  with  leucocytes.    Next  the  epithelium  breaks  through  the  basement  mem- 
brane and  grows  into  the  connective-tissue  interspaces,  where  the  bulk  of  the  neo- 
plasm is  formed.     As  a  rule,  the  true  gland-tissue  has  already  undergone  atroj^hy. 
A  reactive  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  follows  the  inroads  of  the  epithelium. 
If  dense  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  in  abundance,  the  tumor  is  hard  and  s(  irrhous  ;  if 
the  connective  tissue  is  soft  and  small  in  quantity,  it  is  medullary.    Between  these 
extremes  every  grade  may  be  observed.     The  amount  and  distribution  of  the 
epithelium  offer  corresponding  variations.     In  scirrhus  it  is  scanty,  the  cells  are 
small  and  arranged  in  elongated  groups  (alveoli),  between  the  broad  fi])rous  bun- 
dles.    In  softer  tumors  the  cells  are  large,  often  coalescent,  and  arranged  in  long 
chains  and  columns,  or  in  large  rounded  masses.      Rare  exani|)les  are  met  witli  in 
which  a  closer  likeness  to  gland-tissue  exists,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cells 
in  the  form  of  a  lining  to  the  alveoli. 

The  clinical  terms,  hard  or  scirrhous,  soft  or  medullary,  have  lost  tlieir  patho- 
logical significance;  the  difference  depends  on  the  relative  amount  of  the  stroma 
and  epithelium  respectively. 

CaJicers  undergo  fatty,  mucoid,  and  colloid  metamorj)hosis.  The  fatty 
change  \&  common  in  cancers  of  the  breast,  and  in  squanious-celled  epitheliomata, 
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from  a  section  of  which  worm-like  masses  of  fatty  epithelium  may  be  expressed. 
Colloid  metamorphosis  (colloid  carcinoma)  occurs  in  growths  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  ovary,  thyroid,  and  rarely  in  the  breast.  In  this  change  drops  of 
colloid  material  appear  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  epithelium,  pressing  the  nucleus 
to  one  side  and  distending  the  cell  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle.  The  cell  wall  give 
way  and  the  cells  merge  together  in  a  gelatinous  mass.  In  the  alimentary  cana 
these  often  constitute  exuberant  outgrowths,  which  on  section  exhibit  to  the  nake< 
eye  large  alveoli  bounded  by  thin  bands  of  stroma  and  containing  soft,  white 
jelly-like  material. 

Cancers  of  the  breast  more  commonly  undergo  mucoid  metamorphosis,  whicl 
attacks  the  stroma.  The  epithelium  is  unaltered,  and  the  alveoli  are  bounded  b; 
broad,  transparent,  hyaline  bands  of  connective  tissue.  A  section  presents  j 
uniform,  moderately  firm,  gelatinous  aspect.  Such  growths  are  described  a 
carcinoma  myxomatodes. 

The  chief  characteristics,  common  to  all  cancers,  are  as  follows  :  they  fom 
infiltrations  which  spread  indefinitely  without  any  sign  of  boundary  or  capsule 
On  section  a  reticulated  or  alveolar  appearance  may  usually  be  distinguished  witl 
the  naked  eye.  Their  alveolar  structure  is  marked  under  the  microscope,  a  con 
dition  not  met  with  in  any  other  form  of  malignant  tumor  except  the  alveolar  an( 
melanotic  sarcomata.  A  scraping  of  the  surface  yields  a  milky  juice.  This  canno 
be  obtained  from  soft  sarcomata  until  they  have  been  kept  about  twenty-fou 
hours.  Cancerous  ulcers  resulting  from  growths  in  the  skin  are  usually  crateriform 
with  infiltrated  edges. 

The  elements  of  the  disease  are  carried  directly  along  lymphatic  channels  t 
the  corresponding  group  of  glands,  from  which  general  dissemination  by  tb 
blood  takes  place.  Among  organs  commonly  the  seat  of  secondary  formation 
are  the  liver,  lungs,  heart,  adrenals,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  the  bones.  The  diseas 
also  spreads  by  contiguity  in  neighboring  parts  and  by  transference  along  th 
lymphatics  ;  thus,  in  a  case  of  contracting  scirrhus  adherent  to  the  skin — ^in  whicl 
there  were  one  or  two  nodules — an  injection  of  Berlin  blue  permeated  the  alveol 
of  the  primary  growth  and  passed  into  the  minute  lymphatics  of  the  skin 
demonstrating  the  direct  communication  of  the  former  with  the  lymphatic  system 
The  blood-vessels  of  cancer  ramify  in  the  stroma,  and  capillaries  never  penetrat 
between  the  cells,  as  in  sarcoma. 

The  largest  number  of  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  41  and  50  ;  after  tha 
they  gradually  diminish.  A  considerable  proportion  are  met  with  earlier  in  life 
but  only  4  per  cent,  before  the  age  of  20. 

Sarcoma  is  a  disease  of  an  earlier  period,  and  originates  for  the  most  par 
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THE  GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  INJURY. 

SHOCK. 

Shock  is  the  effect  produced  upon  the  nervous  system  by  violent  stimulation 
of  peripheral  nerves  or  by  mental  emotions. 

Causes. — These  are  exciting  and  predisposing,  but  the  latter  are  in  many 
instances  so  important  that  the  distinction  between  them  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained. 

The  immediate  cause  is  usually  the  excessive  stimulation  of  a  number  of 
sensory  nerves,  as  in  extensive  burns  or  when  a  limb  is  crushed  ;  but  the  seat  of 
injury,  the  mode  of  infliction,  the  surrounding  conditions,  the  age,  sex,  and 
temperament  of  the  patient,  and  particularly  the  amount  of  blood  lost,  arc  of  very 
great  importance. 

Injuries  of  the  abdomen,  urethra,  and  testis  are  especially  liable  to  be  followed 
by  shock.  The  effect  of  a  blow  upon  the  epigastrium,  of  the  passage  of  a  catheter, 
and  of  violent  squeezing  of  the  testis,  is  well  known  ;  the  most  typical  examples 
are  produced  in  this  way,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  severe  as  to  prove  fatal. 

Concussion  of  the  brain  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  shock,  modified  by 
the  predominance  of  certain  special  and  local  effects.  Division  of  the  cord  in 
castration  ;  section  of  the  bone  in  amputations ;  blows  ujjon  the  cardiac  region  ; 
and,  still  more,  injuries  to  the  heart  itself,  are  not  uncommonly  followed  by  very 
severe  shock. 

Loss  of  blood,  if  sudden,  may  of  itself  cause  the  most  intense  shock,  and  in 

all  cases  is  a  very  grave  addition.     Exposure  to  cold  during  operations  renders  a 

patient  especially  liable  to  it,  particularly  when  ether  is  used.     Mental  emotion  is 

of  the  highest  importance ;  of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  fatal  result,  and 

in  all  cases  it  is  a  very  powerful  element.     In  railway  accidents,  for  example,  and 

in  earthquakes,  shock   is  especially  severe ;    it   may  cause   death   without   any 

discoverable  lesion,  and  not  only  immediately  from  intense  emotion,  but  later, 

after  some  days  or  weeks,  from  gradual  failure  of  power.     The  ner\  ous  system  is 

so  profoundly  affected  that  it  is  unable  to  recover  itself;  one  single  stimulus  has 

left  upon  it  an  overpowering  impression. 

Those  who  are  worried  and  anxious  suffer  more  severely  tlian  others,  and 
nothing  is  more  disastrous  than  the  conviction  that  an  o]>cration  will  be  fatal.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  great  excitement  or  intense  mental  preoccupation,  not  only 
shock,  but  even  pain  is  not  felt,  at  least  for  the  time.  Afterward,  owing  to 
exhaustion,  reaction  is  usually  more  acute. 

In  children  the  element  of  mental  emotion  is  much   less  prominent,  and 
unless  there  has  been  great  hemorrhage  or  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  (both  of 
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which  they  stand  very  badly),  they  suffer  much  less  than  adults.  Probably,  too, 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  shock  in  amputation  for  disease  is  so  much  less 
than  it  is  in  a  primary  operation.  Old  people  are  usually  affected  very  slightly, 
but  when  it  does  occur  in  them  it  is  very  grave. 

No  pathological  lesion  has  ever  been  found  ;  even  the  condition  of  the  heart 
is  not  constant,  although  it  is  usually  flaccid  and  relaxed.  The  change  is  essen- 
tially a  molecular  one  ;  the  energy  of  the  active  tissues,  especially  the  nerves  and 
muscles,  suffers  the  most  extreme  depression ;  they  are  incapable  of  putting  out 
any  force,  or  of  producing  the  amount  of  heat  requisite  to  maintain  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  ;  the  power  of  doing  work  of  any  kind  is  lost. 

Those  are  most  liable  to  suffer  from  it  whose  nervous  system  is  already  in 
what  must  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  a  state  of  depression,  whether  this 
is  due  to  natural  temperament,  or  to  cold,  exposure,  fatigue,  violent  emotion,  loss 
of  blood,  or  other  accidental  conditions. 

Symptoms. — Two  varieties  of  shock  are  described,  the  one  characterized 
by  extreme  depression,  the  other,  which  is  much  the  more  rare,  by  great  excite- 
ment. Upon  what  the  difference  depends,  why  one  form  should  occur  and  not 
the  other,  is  not  known. 

In  the  ordinary  form  the  patient  lies  perfectly  quiet  with  the  eyelids  half- 
closed  and  the  limbs  in  the  position  that  chance  may  have  placed  them; 
conscious,  but  paying  no  attention  to  anything  around ;  able  to  speak  feebly  and 
slowly,  but  entirely  incapable  of  any  mental  effort.  The  face  has  lost  all  expres- 
sion ;  the  skin  is  cold,  pale,  and  clammy,  that  on  the  forehead  often  being 
covered  with  perspiration  ;  the  pulse  is  frequent,  generally  more  or  less  irregular; 
the  artery  seems  to  collapse  and  empty  itself  between  each  beat ;  the  respiration 
is  shallow,  and  the  temperature  far  below  normal — sometimes  as  much  as  three  or 
four  degrees.  The  sphincter  ani  is  usually  relaxed  ;  urine,  if  the  bladder  is  full 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  is  retained ;  but  afterward,  for  many  hours,  the 
secretion  stops  almost  altogether. 

In  the  worst  cases,  such  as  are  almost  certain  to  prove  fatal,  there  is  complete 
absence  of  the  sense  of  pain.  I  have  many  times  seen  patients  dreamily  looking 
on,  without  a  sign  of  intelligence,  while  broken  fragments  of  bone  were  being 
removed  and  search  made  for  bleeding  arteries,  in  limbs  that  had  been  crushed  in 
a  railway  accident. 

Vomiting  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  in  head  injuries  it  not  uncommonly 
marks  the  onset  of  reaction,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  face  becomes  flushed  and 
the  pulse  regains  its  vigor  and  fullness.  In  other  cases  it  may  either  occur  at  the 
commencement,  when  it  is  of  comparatively  little  significance,  or  later,  after  a 
few  hours,  and  then  it  not  uncommonly  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Shock  may  be  almost  instantaneously  fatal  ;  I  have  known  death  to  occur 
within  five  minutes  from  puncturing  a  small  hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver ;  or  it  may 
begin  more  gradually  and  slowly  become  worse  and  worse  until  death  ends  the 
scene. 

The  other  variety,  that  which  is  characterized  bv  furious  excitement,  is  more 
uncommon.  Its  onset  is  nearly  always  gradual ;  at  the  first  there  is  some  ground 
for  hope,  and  the  general  condition  appears  not  altogether  unsatisfactory,  although 
the  pulse  is  very  rapid  and  devoid  of  power ;  very  soon,  however,  the  patient 
becomes  restless  and  begins  to  talk  volubly  and  incoherently;  delirium  sets  in  ; 
the  limbs  are  thrown  wildly  al)out,  utterly  regardless  of  pain  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
this  is  followed  by  a  condition  resembling  furious  mania.  The  result  is  invariably 
fatal,  from  collaj^se. 

Diagnosis. — Syncope  due  to  failure  of  the  blood-supply  of  the  brain  rarely 
causes  any  difficulty  ;  with  hemorrhage,  esj)e(  ially  when  it  is  internal,  it  is  differ- 
ent. In  many  c  ases  of  injury  to  the  alKloniiual  viscera  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  make  a  diagnosis,  the  two  arc  so  often  associated.  Given  a  case  of  severe  con- 
tusion followed  by  c  ollaf)se,  it  may  be  due  to  shock  alone  or  to  shock  complicated 
by  hemorrhage  from  ruj>ture  of  the  viscera  or  tearing  of  a  mesenteric  artery  or 
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vein,  and  there  is  no  certain  method  of  separating  one  condition  from  the  other. 

Failure  of  sight  due  to  anaemia  of  the  retina,  constant  yawning  or  deep  sighing 

inspirations,  and  throwing  the  arms  about  over  the  head,  are  very  suggestive  of 

hemorrhage,  but  nothing  more ;  and  a  great  deal  of  blood  may  collect  in  the 

abdominal  cavity  without  causing  any  marked  degree  of  dullness. 

Prognosis. — The  condition  of  the  pulse  and  the  temperature  together  give 
the  best  clue  (always  provided  there  is  no  hemorrhage),  but  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  injury.  Shock  may  prove  fatal  almost  instantaneously,  or  it 
may  be  very  severe  at  first  and  gradually  pass  off ;  or,  especially  after  extensive 
injuries,  it  may  steadily  grow  worse  and  worse,  until  at  length  the  pulse  fails  com- 
pletely.    The  maniacal  form  is  nearly  always  fatal. 

Whether  an  operation  should  ever  be  performed  during  the  continuance  of 
shock  is  a  question  that  depends  upon  the  injury.  So  far  as  primary  amputations 
«re  concerned,  I  am  sure  that  the  best  course  to  follow  is  to  stop  the  hemorrhage, 
pTCN-ent  decomposition  by  wrapping  up  the  limb  in  a  strong  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (i  part  in  500),  and  leave  it,  not  until  reaction  is  beginning,  but  until 
it  has  thoroughly  set  in — and  this  may  not  be  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours. 
It  is  impossible  at  first  to  say  whether  the  patient  will  live  or  not ;  when  in  this 
condition,  an  operation  will  almost  certainly  prove  fatal.  Even  when  reaction  is 
commencing,  the  same  result  is  highly  probable.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion seen  a  patient's  face  suddenly  change  and  felt  the  skin  grow  cold  again  as  the 
bone  was  being  sawn  through  ;  while  if  the  hemorrhage  is  stayed  and  decompo- 
sition prevented  (as  it  can  be  in  nearly  every  case),  the  patient  at  least  can  come 
to  no  harm. 

The  exception  to  this  is  where  it  is  necessary  to  perform  an  operation,  such  as 
opening  the  abdomen,  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage.  This  must,  of  course,  be 
done  at  once. 

Ether  is  the  anaesthetic  usually  recommended  for  operations  in  these  cases, 
but  chloroform  is  as  safe  if  given  in  very  small  cjuantities  ;  a  j^atient  suffering  from 
shock  is  already  almost  insensible  to  pain,  and  requires  very  little  to  produce 
complete  anaesthesia. 

Treatment. — Hemorrhage  must,  of  course,  be  stopj)ed  at  once ;  crushed 
limbs  rarely  bleed  from  the  large  vessels,  but  often  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  general  oozing,  which  is  serious  in  such  a  condition  as  this.  Very  hot  water 
(with  corrosive  sublimate),  and  aften\'ard  firm  bandaging,  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method.  The  elastic  tourniquet  should  not  be  used,  as  it  is  liable  to  cause  slough- 
ing. Where  a  mass  of  muscle  projects  from  the  end  of  a  crushed  stump  and 
persists  in  oozing,  it  may  be  ligatured  and  cut  away. 

Warmth  is  the  first  essential — hot  blankets  round  the  patient,  and  hot  bottles 
outside  these.     Stimulants  are  usually  required,  but  they  must  l)e  given  in  very 
small  quantities,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  and  careful  watch  must  be  kept  upon 
the  condition  of  the  pulse;  as  it  improves  the  intervals  can  be  lengthened.     If 
there  is  much  sickness,  a  larger  amount  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum.     Subcu- 
taneous injections  are  sometimes  resorted  to  when  the  patient  is  insensible  and  an 
immediate  effect  is  desired.     Ether,  perhaps,  acts  more  rapidly  than  brandy,  but 
its  effect  is  more  evanescent.     In  many  cases  ammonia  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage, either  with  the  brandy  (liq.  ammoniac  aromat.,  3])  or  even,  if  the  heart  is 
certainly  failing,  hypodermically,  by  intravenous  injection,  as  in  cases  of  snake- 
bite. 

Strychnia,  digitalis,  and  other  drugs  from  which  much  was  exjiccted,  have  all 
proved  fallacious ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  mori)hia  {]i  gr.),  locally,  is  beneficial, 
relieving  the  pain  and  so  diminishing  one  cause  of  the  dejiression. 

Transfusion  with  blood  or  with  a  saline  solution  is  of  very  little  use,  if  any, 
in  shock  uncomplicated  with  hemorrhage.  Possibly  a  certain  amount  of  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  raising  the  limbs,  surrounding  them  with  ( otton-wool,  and 
then  bandaging  them,  so  as  to  diminish  as  far  as  i)Ossil)le  the  area  (ner  which  the 
blood  in  the  body  has  to  be  distributed. 
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DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

helirinin  of  various  kinds  is  met  with  after  injuries.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to 
ihr  uhirHllu'lii ,  or  to  prolonged  exhaustion  and  exposure,  just  as  occasionallj  it 
on  urn  (luring  the  ( onvaloscence  from  protracted  fevers  ;  in  other  cases  fat-embo- 
linni  or  iho  aUsorplion  of  some  poison  from  the  surface  of  a  wound  may  be  the 
I  auiHO.  but  the  Ivst  defined  and  the  most  characteristic  is  that  which  is  the  result 
wholly,  or  in  groat  n\easure,  of  alcoholism. 

l>oliriun\  lron\cns  may  occur  without  injury  of  any  kind,  but,  as  met  within 
^\ngiial  wai^ls.  it  usually  follo\>'s  an  accident,  often  one  of  a  very  trivial  character, 
I  wo  or  ihux*  days  a!U»r  it  hi\s  l^een  inflicted.  Sometimes  it  can  be  traced  to  a  pro. 
longod  doUwu  h»  but  it  is  more  frequent  in  those  who,  like  many  brewers'  diay- 
\\\c\\^  it  thov  art*  never  wholly  solder,  are  never  positively  drunk. 

Iho  t\r>l  ttight  is  iKisstxi  in  comparative  peace,  although  the  patient  may  not 
nU^p.  Next  n^orning  the  tongue  is  white,  flabby,  marked  by  the  teeth,  and 
e\\^H\linglv  lixMuuK>us ;  the  t^u^  is  flushed  and  anxious,  the  hands  are  strangeljr 
»v>tlojvv.  \W  \\\\\^\\\  st\.M\vs  unable  to  control  them  or  even  direct  their  actions; 
e\er\  n\vueuuM\t  is  atiendevl  with  characteristic  tremor;  the  appetite  is  lost;  the 
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even  better,  if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  swallow  it ;  but  often  he  will  take 
nothing  at  all,  or  only  such  things  as,  from  their  extreme  pungency  or  acidity, 
will  btitpulate  a  corrupted  appetite. 

Bromide  of  potash  is  sometimes  given  in  very  large  doses,  but  without  much 
a\^l ;  chloral  is  decidedly  dangerous,  as  it  tends  to  increase  the  vascular  depres- 
sion; opium,  or,  better,  morphia  injected  hypodermically,  deserves  more  reliance. 
One-third  of  a  grain  given  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  symptoms  attain  their  full 
severity,  and  followed  by  a  second  similar  dose  in  the  evening,  is  often  effectual  ; 
but  care  must  first  be  taken  to  examine  some  of  the  urine.  If  the  opiate  does  not 
succeed,  and  the  sleeplessness  still  persists,  the  head  may  be  shaved,  and  cold 
water  (half-a-dozen  jugfuls)  ix)ured  over  it;  or  chloroform  maybe  cautiously 
tried,  the  patient  being  kept  under  its  influence  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour.  If  these  measures  fail,  if  the  patient  will  not  eat  and  cannot  sleep,  and 
particularly  if  from  the  condition  of  his  kidneys  it  is  not  advisable  to  administer 
opium,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  give  stimulants.  If  the  pulse  is  a  running 
one,  and  they  are  not  given,  the  patient  will  almost  certainly  die.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  better  to  cut  them  off  at  once  (though  it  is 
quite  possible  it  makes  the  patient  worse  for  the  time),  but  I  have  seen  many 
instances  in  which  I  am  sure  the  free  use  of  stimulants  saved  life.  The  best  is 
bottled  stout,  of  the  heaviest  and  sleepiest  description,  and  it  should  be  given 
freely,  without  stint,  until  either  the  pulse  changes  its  character  or  the  patient 
fiills  asleep. 

The  bowels  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible ;  the  liver  is  almost  always 
congested,  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  administer  nutrient  enemata.  Quinine 
and  bitter  tonics,  or  alkalies,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  may  be  advisable  for 
the  gastritis  and  to  improve  the  api)etite  ;  tincture  of  capsicum  is  said  to  be  of 
especial  use  ;    but  large  doses  of  digitalis  are  too  dangerous. 

[The  use  of  beef  tea  is  usually  followed  after  a  time  by  great  relief,  and  where 
there  is  extreme  weakness  it  may  be  combined  with  brandy  or  sherry.  Of  such  a 
mixture  the  dose  will  vary  from  a  few  drops  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  a  tea- 
cupful  every  two  hours.] 

In  many  surgical  cases  restraint  of  some  kind  is  absolutely  necessary,  but 
wherever  it  is  possible,  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  strait- waistcoat  should  be 
avoided.  Of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to  induce  delirium  and  a  severe  degree  of  fever. 
Patients  who  are  suffering  from  delirium  tremens  are  for  the  most  part  very  easily 
controlled,  so  long  as  the  attendant  is  firm  ;  and  it  is  only  in  cases  of  extreme 
violence,  or  when  there  is  a  fracture  which  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  quiet> 
that  any  tight  restraining  appliance  is  advisable. 

TRAUMATIC    DELIRIUM. 

Traumatic  delirium,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term — excluding,  that  is  to  say, 
the  delirium  due  to  pyrexia,  that  which  occasionally  follows  an  anaesthetic,  delirium 
tremens,  and  those  forms  which  are  caused  by  the  absorption  of  poisonous  alka- 
loids— is  decidedly  rare.     Sometimes,  however,  a  kind  of  delirium  attributable  to 
nothing  else  is  met  with,  especially  in  old  people  ;  although,  as  it  is  more  usual  after 
fractures,  it  is  possible  that  the  symptoms  are  due,  in  a  measure,  to  fat-eml)olism. 
The  delirium  is  not  like  that  of  delirium  tremens  ;   it  has  not  the  same  rest- 
less, busy  character,  and  the  hallucinations  are  not  of  the  same  disf^iisting  descrip- 
tion.    The  f)atient  is  often  exceedingly  supicious,   imagining  that  every  one  is 
wishing  to  injure  him;  but  when  left  to  himself  he  remains  (juiet,  watch  in  t,^  every- 
thing perhaps,  and  his  movements  are  not  tremulous.     The  tongue  is  often  furred 
and  white,  but  it  can  be  protruded  without  fibrillar  contractions  ;   food  is  taken 
readily;  and  though  the  patient's  sleep  may  be  disturbed,  there  is  not  the  same 
distressing  insomnia.     Usually  the  symj)toms  subside  of  themselves  in   the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  stimulants  ;   but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  they  persist,  and  the  mental  di.sturbance  is  jiermanent. 
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TRAUMATIC    FEVER. 

Every  kind  of  fever  that  follows  injuries  has  been  described  under  thig  name; 
strictly,  it  should  be  limited  to  that  which  results  from  them  directly,  and  should 
be  clearly  separated  from  those  which  are  due  to  septic  decomposition  and  othei 
secondary  changes.  Two  varieties  may  be  distinguished — the  one  caused  bf 
nervous  irritation  ;  the  other  by  the  absorption  of  certain  substances  from  the 
interior  of  the  wound. 

(a)  The  neurotic  form  sets  in  almost  at  once,  reaches  its  maximum  within  the 
first  ^st,  or  six  hours,  and  then  begins  to  subside  again.  Irritation  of  peripheral 
nerves,  pain,  mental  emotion,  and  perhaps  other  causes  appear  to  possess  the 
power  of  increasing  the  production  of  heat,  possibly  by  inhibiting  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  heat -centre.  In  excitable  children,  and  occasionally  in  women, 
the  mere  sight  of  the  preparations  for  dressing  a  wound,  the  knowledge  that  the 
time  for  it  has  come,  or  even  the  apprehension  of  an  operation,  is  sufficient tc 
raise  the  temperature  as  much  as  two  degrees.  The  same  causes,  acting  with  greatc 
intensity,  or  under  different  circumstances,  give  rise  to  shock,  a  condition  o 
general  dej)ression  affecting  the  whole  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

(b)  The  other  variety,  that  which  is  caused  by  the  absorption  of  certain  sul 
stances  from  the  interior  of  the  wound,  sets  in  more  slowly,  and  continues  so  long  j 
there  is  anything  to  be  absorbed.  It  is  probably  due  to  some  of  the  products  th; 
are  set  free  during  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  tl 
injection  of  fibrin  ferment  can  excite  pyrexia,  and  that  the  height  to  which  tl 
temperature  rises  is  to  a  certain  extent  dej)endent  upon  the  amount  of  the  extrav; 
sation.  At  the  same  time,  other  substances  set  free  from  crushed  and  bruise 
tissues  may  have  some  influence  ;  and  the  tension  which  is  always  present  in  tl 
case  of  large  extravasations  may  help,  partly  by  its  effect  upon  the  nerves,  j>art! 
by  the  way  in  which  it  assists  absorption.  As  a  rule,  the  fever  subsides  in  tl 
course  of  forty-eight  hours,  but  it  may  last  a  week  or  more  ;  the  temperature,  whic 
is  of  a  remittent  character,  steadily  falling  after  the  first  day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LOCAL  EFFECTS  OF  INJURY. 

Injuries  are  divided  into  two  classes,  subcutaneous  and  open,  as  the  latter  are 
liable  to  complications  from  which  the  former  are  practically  exempt. 

I.  SUBCUTANEOUS  INJURIES. 

Simple  contusions  only  are  dealt  with  here ;  injuries  of  special  structures  are 
resened  for  more  minute  description. 

Contusions  are  caused  by  blows  from  some  hard,  blunt  object,  or  by  violent 
squeezes.  Blood  maybe  extravasated  into  the  skin,  but  the  surface  is  not  broken  ; 
that  constitutes  an  open  wound  at  once.  The  soft  parts  beneath  sustain  the  brunt 
of  the  violence ;  the  connective  tissue  with  its  delicate  vessels  first ;  then  the 
muscles,  which  may  be  crushed  or  torn  ;  veins,  lymphatics,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
owing  to  their  elasticity,  arteries  come  next ;  while  nerves,  as  a  rule,  resist,  how- 
ever much  they  are  stretched. 

Contusions  vary  in  degree  from  a  trivial  bruise  to  absolute  crushing.  Clini- 
cally, the  number  and  size  of  the  vessels  torn  are  the  most  important  features. 
In  the  slightest  form — a  wheal,  for  example,  produced  by  the  lash  of  a  whip — 
there  is  no  bruising  perceptible,  merely  redness  and  swelling,  with  local  pain, 
which  soon  subsides.  If  it  is  more  severe,  a  certain  degree  of  ecchymosis  follows  ; 
some  of  the  capillaries  are  ruptured  ;  blood  is  effused  into  the  skin  or  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue ;  and,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  part  and  the  violence  of  the 
injury,  swelling  and  discoloration  make  their  appearance.  In  the  worst  cases,  in 
which  a  large  vessel  has  given  way,  or  in  which  the  tissues  are  soft  and  easily 
torn,  the  amount  of  extravasation  may  be  enormous;  the  skin  may  be  separated 
from  the  deep  fascia  of  the  limb  by  a  layer  of  fluid  blood  extending  over  an 
immense  surface,  and  the  case  may  prove  fatal  almost  at  once  from  hemorrhage 
alone. 

A  circumscribed  swelling  in  the  connective  tissue  is  called  a  Juematoma ; 
usually  it  can  be  recognized  at  once  by  its  soft  fluid  centre  and  its  hard  and  firm 
margin.  When  the  blood  collects  in  some  internal  space  it  is  known  as  a 
hsmatocele.  Cephalhematoma  occurs  upon  the  head,  either  in  the  subaponeurotic 
or  the  subperiosteal  layer  of  the  scalp. 

The  blood  pours  out  until  the  tension  of  the  extravasation  is  equal  to  that  at 
the  orifice  of  the  ruptured  vessel,  then  coagulation  sets  in,  and  after  a  variable 
time  the  clot  breaks  down,  forming  a  thick,  turbid  fluid,  darker  than  blood,  but 
still  reddening  when  exposed  to  air. 

The  subsequent  changes  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  extravasation,  the 
tension,  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  around,  and  the  way  in  which  the  injured  part 
is  treated.  Adsorption  is  the  rule;  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  fibrin  l>reak  down, 
the  haemoglobin  is  set  free  and  soaks  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  fluid  serum 
is  carried  off  by  the  lymphatics,  and,  when  the  amount  is  only  small,  the  white 
blood-corpuscles  wander  away.  If  the  extravasation  is  a  large  one,  the  leuco- 
cytes in  the  centre,  too  far  separated  from  the  living  tissues,  share  the  fate  of  the 
red  ones.  Finally,  the  haemoglobin  is  removed  and  all  traces  of  the  injury  dis- 
appear. 

In  other  cases,  however,  absorption  is  not  so  perfect ;  a  certain  degree  of 
organization  makes  its  appearance  round  the  margin,  lymph  is  ijonred  out  by  the 
tissues  near,  and  a  layer  of  granulation-tissue,  which  may  become  fibrous  or  even 
bony,  is  developed  around   it.      When  this  takes  place,  the  coloring  matter  dis- 
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appears,  the  fluid  in  the  centre  grows  paler  and  paler,  and  at  length  the  blood- 
clot  becomes  converted  into  a  cyst  or,  more  frequently,  a  thickened,  rigid  layer  of  , 
dense  fibrous  tissue  without  any  central  space.     After  a  time  this  too  disappears,  <' 
probably  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  and  absorption. 

Finally,  if  the  tension  is  high  (as  when  a  large  artery  gives  way),  or  the  part 
is  not  kept  at  rest,  or  the  tissues  round  are  so  badly  nourished  that  they  are  unable 
to  stand  even  the  slight  irritation  of  the  extravasated  blood,  inflammation  sets  in; 
and  then,  unless  speedy  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  suppuration  is  very  likely  to 
follow,  the  pyogenic  organisms  finding  their  way  to  the  injured  part,  either  through 
the  blood-vessels,  or  if  blebs  form  upon  the  surface  and  the  epidermis  gives  way, 
directly  through  the  tissues. 

No  material  suits  them  better  than  extravasated  blood,  especially  if  the  tissues 
round  are  injured  by  tension  or  are  not  kept  at  rest.  Haematomata  in  the  wall  of 
the  thorax  and  between  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  seem  peculiarly  liable 
to  break  down  ;  the  cephalhaematoma  of  infancy  never  does. 

Signs  of  Con*i'usions. 

The  degree  of  swelling  naturally  varies  with  the  amount  and  situation  of  the 
extravasation  and  the  looseness  of  the  tissues.   Pain,  unless  a  nerve-trunk  is  struck, 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  tension.     In  some  instances — when,  for  example,  the 
testis  is  squeezed  or  the  abdomen   struck — the  shock  is  very  severe.     If  a  large 
vessel  is  torn,  the  loss  of  blood  may  prove  fatal  at  once,  and  even  if  it  falls  short 
of  this,  the  hemorrhage  is  often  exceedingly  serious.     The  staining,  if  the  bruise 
is  superficial,  soon  shows  itself;  when  it  is  deep  it  may  not  appear  for  weeks,  and 
theil  in  some  far-distant  part ;  rupture  of  one  of  the  deep  veins  of  the  calf,  for 
example,  causes  discoloration  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  and  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  leads  to  peculiar  purple  crescents  at  the  angles  between  the  fingers.  The 
color  varies  in  the  same  way ;  under  the  conjunctiva  it  is  a  bright  red ;  in  the 
loose  tissues  of  the  eyelids,  black  ;  where  the  skin  is  thicker,  it  is  blfie  or  green, 
and  when  the  extravasation  is  very  deep  it  is  lemon-yellow.     As  the  stain  dies  out 
it  passes  through  the  same  changes  [giving  in  succession  the  colors  of  the  blood- 
spectrum.] 

Traumatic  fever  is  very  general,  and,  in  the  case  of  large  extravasations,  not 
un frequently  severe  for  several  days. 

If  the  bruise  is  superficial,  the  skin  over  it  becomes  hot  and  red,  owing  to  the 
increased  vascularity  of  all  the  tissues  round  ;  more  blood  flows  through  the  vessels, 
because  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  and  a  greater  amount  of  repair  is  required. 
Provided  the  part  is  kept  at  rest,  this  soon  subsides  ;  but  if  the  tension  is  not 
relieved,  or  if  any  fresh  injury  is  inflicted,  inflammation  sets  in,  the  swelling 
continues  to  increase,  the  pain  becomes  more  severe,  the  skin  becomes  shiny, 
perhaps  (edematous,  and  then  there  is  every  prospect  of  suppuration. 

Treatment. — Slight  contusions  are  best  treated  with  cold  or  evaporating 
lotions  ;  lead  lotion  is  espe(  ially  useful  if  there  is  any  redness  of  the  skin.  Arnica 
should  not  be  employed  at  all  ;  its  merit  is  due  to  the  spirit  the  tincture  contains, 
and  it  often  causes  an  eruption.  Where  the  extravasation  is  considerable,  uniform, 
gentle  <  ompression,  with  many  layers  of  cotton-wool,  checks  the  increase,  limits 
the  hypeneniia,  and  j)romotes  absorption  better  than  anything  else.  Even  when 
the  epidermis  is  lifted  up  and  Inilhc  are  forunng  upon  the  skin,  nothing  answers 
better.  The  fluid  should  be  drawn  off  through  a  minute  puncture  and  absorbed 
with  cotton-wool  or  tiiii  k  blotting-i)aper,  the  eindermis  careUilly  replaced,  a  little 
iodoform  dusted  on,  or  collodion  j)ainted  over,  and  then  cotton-wool  carefully 
ap[)lied. 

\\\  very  severe  cases,  where  there  is  risk  of  sni)puration,  asi)iration  often  averts 
the  danger;  there  is  no  need  to  empty  the  (avity;  removing  a  small  portion  of 
the  fluid  relieves  the  tension  ;  the  liyperieniia  begins  to  diminish  at  once,  the  skin 
loses  its  shiny,  glazed  appearan(  e.  and  absorption  proceeds  unchecked.   Of  course, 
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i{  a  large  artery  has  given  way  in  one  of  the  limbs,  so  that  the  collateral  circula- 
tion is  interrupted  and  the  part  below  is  cold  and  oedematous,  other  measures  are 
required. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  contusion  of  the  skin  has  been  so  severe  as  to 
kill  it;  if  the  extent  is  only  small  and  the  deeper  structures  are  not  badly  injured, 
die  slough  should  be  allowed  to  separate  of  itself,  and  the  resulting  wound  will 
soon  close;  but  where,  as  in  railway  and  tram-car  accidents,  the  skin  has  been 
strijiped  off  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  for  some  distance  above  the  apparent  seat 
of  injury,  and  it  is  thought  advisable  to  amputate,  the  line  of  incision  must  be 
carried  well  above,  or  the  flaps  are  sure  to  slough. 

2.  OPEN  WOUNDS. 

Injuries  in  which  the  skin  (or  the  mucous  membrane)  has  given  way,  so  that 
the  deeper  structures  are  exposed  to  the  air. 

Wounds  are  described  as  incised,  when  inflicted  with  a  sharp,  clean -cutting 
instnjment ;  lacerated  when  the  parts  are  torn  ;  contused  when  they  are  bruised  ; 
md  pu/tctured  when  caused  by  the  thrust  of, a  pointed  weapon.  P(?/soned  woundsy 
in  which  there  is  more  than  the  simple  division  of  the  tissues,  must  l)e  treated  by 
themselves. 

Incised  Wounds. — In  these  the  injury  is  limited  ;  on  either  side  there  is  only  a 
thin  layer  of  tissue  the  vitality  of  which  has  been  destroyed.  The  symjitoms  are 
fainjrom  division  of  the  nerves  and  exposure  of  the  divided  ends  to  the  air; 
hkeding,  from  the  vessels  that  are  cut,  varying  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  im- 
portance ;  and  gaping^  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  tissues.  Skin  retracts  more 
than  anything  else,  especially  when  the  wound  is  transverse  (except  in  such  situa- 
tionsas  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  is  bound  down  much  too  tightly)  :  arteries, 
if  they  are  simply  wounded,  bleed  most  i)ersistently,  as  the  wound  is  held  widely 
open;  if  they  are  completely  divided,  they  shrink  together  and  retract,  so  that 
their  ends  can  hardly  be  seen,  and  the  amount  of  bleeding,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  ones,  is  comparatively  inconsiderable  ;  veins  retract  less,  but  unless  they 
are  varicose,  and  hemorrhage  is  favored  by  position,  l)leeding  is  seldom  serious 
from  them.  Muscles,  when  cut  across,  shorten  at  one  e,  and  often  continue  to 
shrink  for  some  time.  Fibrous  tissues  and  nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  retract  but 
little;  there  is  no  tension  upon  them. 

Contused  and  Lacerated  Wounds. — The  skin  and  the  soft  tissues  are  torn  and 
crushed  and,  especially  in  the  former,  the  injured  area  is  often  very  much  lafger 
than  it  appears  to  be.     The  degree  of  gaping  naturally  depends  upon  the  size, 
depth,  and  direction  of  the  hurt;  the  pain  is  usually  of  a  dull,  aching  character, 
not  so  severe  as  in  the  incised  kind  ;  and  the  hemorrhage  is  less  extensive.     Cap- 
illary oozing  may  be  present  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  large  arteries  rarely 
bleed  in  contused  and  lacerated  wounds.     The  inner  and  middle  coats  break  off  at 
a  different  level  to  the  outer  one,  and  they  curl  up  together  inside  the  sheath,  so 
that  sometimes  not  even  a  drop  escapes.     An  arm  may  be  torn  off  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  without  any  loss  of  blood  from  the  axillary.     The  fear  is  that,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  dead  and  dying  tissue,  decomposition  may  set  in  and  ojjen  up  the  way 
for  the  whole  series  of  septic  processes. 

Punctured  Wounds. — These  are  caused  by  stabs  with  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ments, such  as  bayonets  and  rapiers.  The  chief  dangers  are  the  very  serious  and 
concealed  injuries  that  may  be  sustained  by  deep-lying  structures,  such  as  important 
vessels  and  viscera,  and  the  fact  that  such  wounds  are  nearly  always  valvular,  so  that 
proper  drainage  is  impossible.  Punctured  wounds,  as  a  rule,  either  heal  at  once, 
or  lead  to  prolonged,  deep-seated,  and  dangerous  suppuration. 
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Repair  of  Wounds. 

Wounds  in  all  cases  are  repaired  by  the  formation  of  lymph,  which  first  be- 
comes vascular  and  then  develops  into  a  kind  of  fibrous  tissue.  Subsequently, 
where  special  structures  are  concerned,  such  as  bone  or  muscle,  further  develop- 
ment may  take  place.  If  the  amount  of  exudation  poured  out  is  very  small,  the 
wound  is  described  as  healing  by  i\iQ  first  intention -,  if  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity,  as  when  a  cavity  has  to  be  filled  up,  union  is  said  to  take  place  by  the 
second  intention.  Immediate  union,  which  has  been  described  in  the  tongues  of 
animals  after  incised  wounds,  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  former,  characterized  by 
possessing  the  minimum  of  lymph  ;  union  by  the  third  intention  and  healing  under 
a  scab  are  only  modifications  of  the  latter. 

The  changes  that  occur  after  the  infliction  of  a  simple  uncomplicated  wound 
do  not  differ  in  the  least  from  those  that  follow  a  sprain  or  contusion,  or  any  other 
form  of  subcutaneous  injury.     The  hemorrhage  ceases,  partly  from  pressure,  partly 
from  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  contraction  of  the  torn  and  bruised  capil- 
laries ;  all  the  blood-vessels  round  the  injured  area  dilate,  more  blood  flows  through 
the  part  (so  that  the  edges  of  the  wound,  if  it  is  on  the  skin,  become  swollen  and 
slightly  reddened),  more  plasma  pours  out  through  their  walls,  and  the  cut  surface 
on  either  side  becomes  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  and  coagulating  fibrin.     At  first, 
shortly  after  its  infliction,  all  the  separate  structures  can  be  distinctly  recognized 
in  the  wound ;    in  an  hour  or  two  they  become  blurred,  the  interstices  between 
them  and  the  surface  over  them  are  filled  with  the  exudation,  or,  as  it  used  to  be 
described,  the  wound  is  glazed. 

If  the  two  surfaces  are  now  brought  into  apposition,  and  no  irritant  of  any 
kind  is  allowed  to  injure  them,  they  cohere  and  become  glued  so  closely  to  each 
other  that  even  after  twenty-four  hours  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  line. 
This  is  union  by  the  first  intention.  The  lymph  that  unites  the  surfaces  becomes 
organized,  fresh  vessels  form  from  the  old  ones  on  either  side,  fibroblasts  gradually 
range  themselves  along  them,  the  cells  and  fibres  that  have  been  killed  by  the 
accident,  and  the  small  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  still  left  in  the  wound,  are 
absorbed  and  carried  off"  by  the  leucocytes,  and  soon  a  very  thin,  delicate  layer  of 
vascular,  newly-formed  fibrous  tissue  is  all  that  can  be  seen  of  the  lymph  that  filled 
the  wound. 

Meanwhile,  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  epidermis  by  the  budding  of 
the  living  cells  on  either  side,  and  if  the  injury  is  inspected  twenty- four  hours  after 
it  has  been  inflicted,  a  faint  red  and  slightly  swollen  line  is  all  that  is  left.  As 
organization  proceeds,  even  this  becomes  less  distinct ;  many  of  the  new  vessels 
disappear,  and  gradually  the  color  fades  until  it  is  as  pale  as  the  parts  around. 
There  is  no  inflammation  after  a  single,  simple  injury  such  as  this;  the  changes 
are  identical  with  those  that  occur  after  a  bruise,  in  which  the  extravasation  has 
not  l)een  sufficiently  great  to  cause  any  tension  ;  there  is  no  loss  of  tissue,  except 
that  which  is  killed  in  the  original  hurt,  and  the  only  changes  that  take  place  are 
the  ordinary  ones  that  are  going  on  every  day;  the  sole  difference  is  in  their 
rapidity  and  energy ;  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  wear  and  tear  than  usual,  and 
the  process  of  repair  is  carried  on  with  greater  energy. 

W^hen  the  injury  is  more  severe  than  this — when,  for  example,  a  definite 
portion  of  tissue  is  destroyed  or  lost — the  process  is  exactly  the  same,  always 
provided  that  no  fresh  irritant  appears  ui)on  the  scene.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
cavity  is  left  by  the  excision  of  a  tumor,  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  not  admitting  of 
absolutely  accurate  adjustment.  As  before,  the  blood  j)ours  out,  coagulation  takes 
place,  hemorrhage  ceases,  and  all  the  vessels  round  dilate.  As  before,  lymph 
l^ours  out  through  their  walls,  and  the  leucocytes  pervade  everything — the  softened 
and  swollen  tissues  on  either  side  of  the  wound,  the  little  fragments  of  dead  material 
that  are  left  clinging  to  them,  and  the  extravasation  of  blood  that  fills  the  cavity. 
In  this  case,  the  amount  of  lymph  thrown  out  is  much  greater,  there  is  much  more 
debris  to  be  removed,  and  a  greater  amount  of  rei)air  required  ;  but  gradually  it  is 
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all  done,  and  as  the  vessels  grow  into  the  exudation  from  the  dilated  capillaries 
I  round,  the  whole  wound  is  filled  from  all  sides  and  from  below  with  newly-formed 
'  vascular  lymph,  so  called  granulation-tissue.  This  is  union  by  the  secomiintention, 
\-^  and  it  only  differs  from  union  by  the  first  intention  in  the  amount  of  lymph  thrown 
!  out.  There  is  no  inflammation  or  suppuration,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  tissue  other 
than  that  caused  by  the  original  injury. 

The  mere  presence  of  extra vasated  blood  (always  provided  there  is  no  tension 
and  that  it  does  not  undergo  decomposition)  does  not  prevent  union  by  the  first 
intention,  although  it  delays  it ;  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  dead  material  to  be 
absorbed,  and  naturally  the  process  is  slower,  exactly  as  it  takes  longer  to  repair 
the  effect  of  an  extensive  contusion  than  that  of  a  slight  one.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  tissue-debris  :  a  certain  amount  of  tissue  is  killed  in  every  wound  ;  this 
is  removed  slowly  by  the  leucocytes,  which  literally  eat  their  way  into  it ;  the 
larger  it  is  the  longer  it  takes,  but  so  long  as  it  does  not  cause  tension  or  lead  to 
decomposition,  union  by  the  first  intention  is  the  rule.  The  pedicle  of  an  ovarian 
tumor,  or  a  stump  of  omentum  strangulated  as  tightly  as  possible  and  returned  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  does  not  interfere  with  immediate  recovery ;  the  lymph 
poured  out  by  the  tissues  round  it  is  able  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  it. 

Healing  under  a  scad  is  the  same  thing.  Supposing  the  cavity,  instead  of 
being  deeply  buried,  involved  the  surface,  the  blood  that  pours  out  from  the 
injured  vessels,  and  the  lymph  that  transudes  through  their  walls,  coagulate  and 
form  upon  the  top,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  air,  a  coating  which  grows 
harder  and  drier  the  longer  it  lasts.  Under  this  the  lymph  becomes  vascular,  as 
before,  and  if  at  any  time  the  scab  is  removed,  a  smooth,  pale,  glazed  surface  is 
exposed,  consisting  of  myriads  of  leucocytes,  traversed  by  capillaries,  and  gradually 
becoming  organized,  the  deeper  ones  into  fibrous  tissue,  the  superficial  ones,  where 
they  are  in  contact  with  the  already  existing  epidermis  or  epithelium,  into 
flattened  cells  of  the  same  character.  If  the  scab  is  detached  before  the  surface  is 
sound  all  over,  a  peculiar  transformation  occurs:  instead  of  remaining  flat  the 
topmost  layer  of  the  lymph  is  raised  up  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  into 
myriads  of  little  points,  each  consisting  of  a  capillary  loop,  covered  with  a  layer 
of  leucocytes  ;  in  other  words,  it  assumes  the  typical  character  of  granulation- 
tissue;  as  soon  as  the  restraining  influence  of  the  scab  is  removed,  the  newly- 
formed  vessels,  the  walls  of  which  are  exceedingly  delicate,  yield  to  the  influence 
of  the  blood  pressure,  and  stretch  rapidly  upward  in  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance, raising  up  with  them  a  little  covering  of  leucocytes,  so  that  the  whole  surface 
appears  granular.  When  this  occurs,  the  superficial  layers  generally  melt  away  as 
pus;  but  this  is  not  essential,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  complication  diie  to  the 
incidence  of  pyogenic  organisms. 

If  two  surfaces,  granulating  in  this  manner  and  perfectly  clean,  are  brought 
together  and  held  in  accurate  apposition,  the  granulations  fuse,  vessels  pcoss  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  union  soon  becomes  firm.  This  is  sometimes  known  as 
union  by  the  third  intention',  it  is  chiefly  of  service  in  plastic  surgery,  or  after 
extensive  scalp  wounds,  in  which  the  ordinary  treatment  has  failed. 

Cicatrization. 

In  a  simple  incised  wound,  the  edges  of  which  are  brought  together  accurately, 

there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  reproduction  of  the  e])ithelial  or  e})i- 

dermic  stratum  that  covers  in  the  surface  ;  the  cells  of  the  retc  malpighii  proliferate 

and  multiply  rather  more  rapidly  than  before  ;   while  the  old  stratum  cornenm  is 

thrown  off  by  the  increased  exudation   beneath,  and   is  quickly  reproduced   from 

the  growing  cells  below.     The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  extent  of  surface  lost  is 

greater;  but  the  perfection  of  reproduction   becomes  less  and   less  the  further  the 

cells  lie  from  the  edge  of  the  wound. 

If  there  has  been  any  loss  of  substance  the  cavity  must  first  l»e  filled  uj)  by 
tte  formation  of  vascular  lymph.     As  soon  as  this  has  taken  pla(e,  or  while  it  is 
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taking  place,  organization  begins;  the  deeper  layers  gradually  become  convert 
into  cicatricial  tissue,  and  draw  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  (in  the  case  of 
circular  area,  in  which  the  contraction  takes  place  from  all  sides  toward  the  centi 
the  importance  of  this  in  connection  with  the  healing  of  wounds  is  easily  calc 
lated)  :  the  superficial  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  are  transformed  into  epitheliu 
under  the  influence  of  the  already  developed  cells  at  the  margin.  Without  tl 
presence  of  already  existing  epithelial  or  epidermic  cells  this  is  impossible ;  fre 
epidermis  never  makes  its  appearance  spontaneously  at  a  distance  from  the  edge 

The  method  is  the  same  whether  the  surface  of  the  lymph  is  protected  fro 
all  injurious  influences  or  is  exposed  freely  to  the  air;  but  the  process  is  rau" 
more  rapid  in  the  former,  and  there  is  no  waste.  In  the  latter,  owing  to  t 
incidence  of  the  omnipresent  pyogenic  organisms,  suppuration  usually  occur 
many  of  the  sujjerficial  cells  are  killed  and  lost  as  pus;  and  it  is  not  until  t 
tissues  gain  the  upper  hand  and  are  able  to  resist  the  attack  that  organizati 
begins  to  make  w^ay  ;  then  it  advances  equally  from  the  margin,  forming  epitl 
Hum,  and  from  the  sides  and  base,  forming  fibrous  tissue.  By  degrees,  as  t 
base  contracts  and  the  sides  skin  over,  the  area  over  which  the  pyogenic  ger 
have  power  is  reduced  more  and  more  until  they  are  completely  shut  out.  If 
any  time,  before  this  has  happened,  some  other  irritant  comes  to  their  aid,  heali 
stops;  and  if  it  is  of  any  intensity,  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound  may  bre 
down  again. 

The  appearance  of  a  wound  as  it  heals,  under  these  conditions,  is  v< 
characteristic.  If  the  centre,  where  repair  is  not  yet  complete,  has  been  covei 
by  a  perfectly  dry  scab  or  by  some  clean  non-adhesive  dressing,  and  this  is 
moved,  a  pale,  smooth,  glassy-looking  surface  is  exposed  ;  this  is  the  lymph  t 
has  grown  up  to  replace  that  which  has  been  lost.  At  the  margins  it  passes  imp 
ceptibly  into  the  cicatricial  epithelium  ;  the  surface  seems  to  become  dry  ;  it  d- 
not  reflect  the  light  so  readily;  then,  a  little  further  off",  its  color  changes, 
coming  rather  more  blue  or  purple;  and  finally,  it  is  plainly  and  definitel 
layer  of  young  epithelium,  continuous  with  that  of  the  skin  around.  As 
grows  older  it  becomes  thicker,  and  allows  less  of  the  color  of  the  parts  bene 
to  show  through. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  being  protected  and  compressed,  the  cen 
of  the  wound  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  suppuration  has  occurred,  the  appearand 
altogether  different.  The  color  is  a  bright,  florid  red  ;  all  the  vessels  are  dilate 
and  the  surf:ice  is  no  longer  smooth,  but  covered  over  with  myriads  of  little  poir 
each  corresponding  to  a  capillary  loop,  which  has  been  stretched  out  in  the  dir 
tion  of  least  resistance,  and  has  raised  up  on  itself  a  covering  of  leucocytes.  ' 
this  is  a  little  thin  pus,  formed  from  the  most  superficial  cells  which  have  perish* 
but  only  sufficient  to  make  the  surface  moist.  Round  it,  and  now  seen  very  c< 
spicuously  from  the  difference  of  its  level  and  the  smoothness  and  dryness  of 
surface,  is  the  thin  bluish  rim  of  young  epithelium,  developing  exactly  as  befor 

In  the  case  of  large  granulating  surfaces,  although  repair  may  advance  rapi< 
at  first,  after  a  time  progress  becomes  more  and  more  slow,  until  often  it  cea 
altogether,  whether  because  further  contraction  is  impossible,  or  because  i 
infective  power  of  the  epithelium  is  too  feeble  at  the  distance.  In  such  cas 
which  are  exceedingly  common  after  burns,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  exped 
matters  by  what  is  known  as  grafting. 

SKIN-GRAFTING. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  may  l)e  performed.  The  simplest 
epidermic  grafting — consists  in  removing  minute  ]>ortions  of  the  skin  from  so 
other  part  of  the  body  l)y  means  either  of  s])ecial  grafting  scissors  or  a  sharp  scalp 
and  placing  them  on  the  granulating  surface  a  short  distance  from  the  edge.  Ea 
of  these  grafts  forms  a  new  centre  from  which  cicatrization  spreads  ;  and  it  ir 
not  infrequently  be  noticed,  if  one  is   placed    near   the  margin  when  healing  1 
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become  slack,  that  the  cells  on  the  other  side,  those  which  are  growing  from  the 
ilteadv  existing  epidermis,  suddenly  wake  up  into  activity  too. 

It  is  not  necessar>'  or  advisable  to  include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  ; 
it  is  quite  sufficient  if  the  cells  which  still  retain  their  [Kiwer  of  growth  are  used. 
No  real  wound  should  be  left;  at  the  most,  the  spot  from  which  the  skin  is  taken 
should  lie  reddened  or  marked  with  one  or  two  dots  of  blood  coming  from  papiilje, 
theapicis  of  which  have  been  taken  off;  and  the  size  of  the  part  that  is  used 
ltd  be  no  larger  than  that  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head.  If  possible,  grafts  should 
ikm,  be  taken  from  the  patient's  own  body,  and  from  some  part  where  the  epi- 
dtrmis  is  not  too  thick;  but  if  no  objection  is  raised,  the  skin  from  an  amputated 
liab  may  be  made  use  of,  or  that  which  is  removed  in  the  operation  for  phimosis, 
(sptcially  as  the  vitality  of  the  epidermis  is  greater  in  the  case  of  children. 

Grafting  is  of  no  use  unless  the  wound  itself  is  healing  at  the  edges  ;  some- 
time  when  this  is  not  the  case — when  the  granulations  are  pale  and  cedematoiis — 
the  grafts  grow  for  a  few  days,  biitalmost  invariably  they  breakdown  and  disappear 
jgain ;  and  they  should  always  be  placed  with  the  natural  surface  downward,  about 
three-qiarieis  of  an  inch  from  the  margin,  on  that  [)art  of  the  woiiild.  in  other 
words,  which  is  in  other  respects  ready  for  cicatrization.     Great  care  should  l)e 


taken  not  to  make  the  surface  bleed.  The  most  satisfactory  dres.sing  is  a  single 
larerof  gutta-percha  tissue  or  oiled  silk  perforated  with  a  number  of  minute  o|>en- 
ings,  and  covered  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  absorbent  wood-woo!.  This 
may  be  left  for  a  week  or  more,  until  the  grafts  are  firmly  set ;  the  exce.s,s  of  dis- 
charge, which  might  otherwise  wash  them  away  or  displace  them,  Iwing  ab.sorbed 
through  the  perforations. 

In  the  method  advocated  by  Thiersch,  actual  portions  of  skin  are  used  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sore  is  covered  over  at  once.  It  may  be  carried  out  in  recent 
wounds,  but  it  answers  better  in  those  which  have  l)een  granulating  for  some 
little  time,  and  in  which  the  granulations  are  small  and  llorid.  a  condition  which 
usually  follows  the  application  of  caustic  or  compression.  The  surface  ni\ist  first 
of  all  be  thoroughly  purified  and  washed  with  normal  salt  solution,  com|irt-sscs 
soaked  in  the  same  fluid  being  laid  over  the  wound  until  the  strii)s  arc  ready.  The 
most  convenient  situation  from  which  to  obtain  the  skin  is  the  arm  or  thii^h  i  the 
epidermis  is  first  thoroughly  scrublied  with  a  solution  of  <  arro^ive  suhlimalc  or 
iodide  of  mercury  in  iodide  of  potash  ;  then  the  antiseptic  i^  washed  away  with 
salt  solution,  and  long  strijis  are  cut  off  with  a  shaqi  ra/or  .ts  wide  as  tliL-  |«rt  will 
allow.      The  limb  must  be  held  firmly  from  beneath  with  one  liuiiil.  >o  as  to  put  the 
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skin  upon  the  stretch,  and  a  shaving  as  long  as  it  is  thought  advisable  quickly  taken 
from  the  upper  surface.     The  subcutaneous  fat  should  not  be  included,  but  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  true  skin  is  necessary  (of  course,  it  is  thinner  at  the  sides)  so 
as  to  take  in  the  layer  that  contains  the  horizontal  plexus  of  vessels.     If  the  plasma 
can  enter  into  these  through  the  cut  ends  of  the  vertical  ones  through  which  they 
are  supplied,  the  nutrition  of  the  graft  can  practically  be  assured.     Strip  after  strip 
obtained  in  this  way  is  placed  upon  the  raw  surface  and  pressed  firmly  into  position 
until  the  whole  is  covered.     A  layer  of  protective,  perforated  with  numerous  large 
opening,  is  placed   upon  them,  and  over  this  compresses  wet  with  salt  solution, 
which  are  changed  every  day. 

As  a  rule  the  strips  unite  at  once  ;  occasionally  the  granulations  break  through, 
and  sometimes  the  edges  are  lifted  up  by  the  collection  of  the  discharge  beneath; 
even  then  the  whole  area  rarely  perishes. 

[The  method  of  Thiersch  is  now  generally  adopted  in  America.  The  razor 
is  used  by  a  sawing  motion,  and  thin  strips  of  skin  are  thus  spread  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  blade.] 

Frog's  skin  (^Annals  of  Surgery,  Feb.,  1889)  has  been  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  same  preparation  and  precautions  are  necessary,  the  skin  of  the  back  being 
carefully  detached  from  the  neck  downward.  The  pigment-cells  soon  disappear; 
but  apparently  the  skin  itself  lives,  and  forms  a  thin  pellucid  covering,  through, 
which  the  deep  color  of  the  vascular  lymph  beneath  can  be  seen.  After  a  time 
it  becomes  denser  and  more  opaque,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  same 
power  of  resistance  as  human  skin. 

Wolfler  has  employed  flaps  of  mucous  membrane  in  the  same  way,  obtaining 
them  both  from  human  beings  after  operation  and  from  animals.  Stricture  of  the 
urethra,  for  example,  has  been  excised,  and  a  graft  of  mucous  membrane  inserted 
in  its  place,  with  apparently  good  success  ;  and  defects  have  been  remedied  in  the 
eyelids  and  elsewhere. 

Complications  of  Repair. 

If  the  surface  of  the  wound  is  irritated  instead  of  being  kept  at  rest,  it  becomes 
inflamed,  and  the  inflammation  continues  so  long  as  the  irritant  is  at  work.  The 
process  of  destruction  for  the  time  the  cause  is  acting  is  more  vigorous  than  that  of 
repair  ;  healing  is  delayed,  the  loss  of  tissue  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  original 
hurt,  and  the  wound  increases  in  size,  sometimes  merely  the  surface  melting  away 
(suppuration  and  ulceration)  ;  sometimes,  when  the  irritant  is  more  intense,  the 
base  and  edges  perishing  en  masse  (sloughing  and  gangrene).  Open  wounds  are 
naturally  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  irritants  than  closed  ones ;  they  are 
always  liable  to  infection  from  the  air  and  from  contact  with  foreign  bodies,  and 
until  recently  inflammation  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  factor  in  their  repair.  It 
cannot,  however,  he  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  that  it  is  a  complication,  and  an 
absolutely  unnecessary  one,  caused  by  the  action  of  some  fresh  irritant.  It  does 
occur  occasionally  in  sul)cutaneous  injuries  as  well  as  in  open  ones,  but  it  should 
not  occur  in  either.  The  sole  difference,  why  it  is  so  rare  in  the  one  and  so  com- 
mon in  the  other,  is  that  the  former  are  i>rotected  from  all  external  injurious  agents 
by  the  skin,  the  latter  are  not.  As  soon  as  the  irritant,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
removed,  the  inflammation  ceases,  and  if  the  tissues  have  sufficient  vitality  left, 
the  i)rocess  of  repair  at  once  begins  to  make  headway  again. 

I.  Simple  inflammation. — This  is  the  product  of  mechanical  or  chemical  irri- 
tants, not  generated  by  organisms  living  in  the  wound. 

Friction,  want  of  rest,  the  tension  of  a  tight  suture,  the  presence  of  an  irri- 
tating dressing  (even  when  it  is  antiseptic),  the  accumulation  of  extravasated  blood 
or  wound  sec  retion.  inert  foreign  ])0(lies,  and  many  other  irritants  of  a  similar 
nature  may  cause  it.  Repair  advances  more  slowly  or  is  stopped  altogether,  the 
area  of  redness  spreads,  the  swelling  becomes  more  marked,  the  temperature  of  the 
part  rises,  the  ]>ain  becomes  more  severe,  and  the  patient  feels  feverish.  The 
gravity  of  the  attack  de})ends  upon  the  nature  of  the  irritant  and  the  condition  of 
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nutrition.  A  tight  suture  will  cause  a  rise  of  temperature  of  several  degrees,  and 
kad  to  a  train  of  symptoms  of  altogether  disproportionate  severity.  A  bullet  or  a 
piece  of  silver  wire,  ivory  pegs,  or  other  similar  inert  substances,  may  remain 
embedded  in  the  body  for  years,  especially  if  they  are  fixed  in  some  part  that  is 
not  exposed  to  friction  or  movement.  If  they  are  near  the  skin  or  loose  in  the 
muscles,  the  irritation  usually  leads  to  the  production  of  a  capsule  of  cicatricial 
tissue,  and  not  unfrequently,  after  remaining  quiet  for  perhaps  a  number  of  years, 
suppuration  suddenly  sets  in,  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  round  becoming  depresseci 
by  age  or  the  addition  of  some  slight  injuty. 

If  the  cause  is  removed,  the  inflammation  subsides  and  repair  proceeds  ;  if  it 
continue,  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  lowered,  until  at  last  they  become  too  feeble 
to  resist  the  assault  of  the  pyogenic  organisms,  and  suppuration  follows. 

2.  Septic  Inflammation. — Decomposition  of  the  blood  or  lymph  that  fills  the 
wound  is  a  much  more  powerful  cause.  The  micro-organisms  of  putrefaction  are 
destroyed  by  living  tissues;  on  the  other  hand,  they  grow  and  thrive  in  the  fluid 
that  exudes  from  them,  especially  when  it  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
causing  either  septic  fever  or  saprcemia.  If  the  wound  is  a  recent  one,  and  all  the 
strata  of  loose  cellular  tissue  round  the  bones  and  between  the  muscles  are  open 
and  filled  with  extra vasated  blood,  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  most  terrible 
description  is  sure  to  follow,  and  very  likely  prove  fatal  from  the  intensity  of  the 
fever  before  there  is  time  for  suppuration.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tissues  are 
better  nourished,  or  the  poison  is  not  so  active,  and  death  does  not  ensue  in  the 
first  two  or  three  days  from  the  sapraemia,  suppuration  sets  in,  the  germs  finding 
the  soil  that  suits  them  best  in  the  already  half-killed  tissues,  and  one  or  more  of 
the  varieties  of  suppurative  inflammation  follow. 

3.  Suppuration. — The  pus  of  acute  suppuration  always  contains  certain  organ- 
isms; it  is  believed,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  occur  without  them,  and  that  they 
are  its  cause.  Ten  or  eleven  different  kinds  are  described  as  possessing  this  prop- 
erty, but  only  two,  a  staphylococcus  and  a  streptococcus,  are  of  common  occur- 
rence. They  kill  the  leucocytes  and  transform  them  into  pus-corpuscles  ;  the 
tissues  themselves,  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  the  plasma  that  pours  out  through 
them  are  destroyed,  and  converted  by  their  peptonizing  action  into  an  albuminous 
fluid  incapable  of  coagulation  ;  and,  so  long  as  there  is  any  tension  or  any  other 
irritant  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  round  them,  they  spread  their  process 
of  destruction  far  and  wide.  Over  structures  that  are  perfectly  healthy  they  have 
no  power.  In  children,  therefore,  and  young  and  healthy  adults,  suppuration  may 
be  acute  and  severe,  when  there  is  tension  or  septic  decomposition  to  help  the 
germs,  but  it  is  limited  ;  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  is  too  good  for  the  micro- 
organisms to  have  any  effect  outside  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  other  irritants; 
in  those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  constitutions  are  wrecked  by  disease  or 
intemperance,  resistance  is  enfeebled,  and  the  suppuration  is  only  too  liable  to 
spread. 

That  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  these  germs  gain  access  through  the 
wounds  is  absolutely  certain  ;    suppuration   is  of  common  occurrence   in   open 
injuries,  while  it  is  the  exception  in  subcutaneous  ones.     As,  however,  it  does 
happen  occasionally  in  the  latter,  and  as  some  of  the  worst  and  most  fatal  forms 
of  suppurative  disease  occur  without  a  wound  at  all,  it  is  clear  there  must  ])e  other 
modes  of  entrance,  too.     Sometimes  their  presence  may  be  ace  ounted  for  by  the 
existence  of  cutaneous  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body;  but,  in  all  probability, 
as  they  abound  in  the  alimentary  and  respiratory  passages,  they  enter  through  the 
mucous  membrane  and  are  distributed  by  the  blood.     It  is  only,  however,  when 
they  meet  with  tissues  that  have  been  already  injured  in  some  other  way — by  cuts 
or  bruises,  tension,  septic  poisons,  etc. — that  they  are  able  to  cause  coagulation- 
necrosis  and  suppuration. 

A  certain  amount  of  pus,  generally  very  thick  and  viscid  in  character,  is 
occasionally  found  when  the  dressings  are  removed  from  a  wound,  forming  a  thin 
layer  over  some  part  which  the  skin  has  failed  to  cover.     It  causes  no  rise  of  tern- 
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perature  or  fever,  and  the  lymph  beneath  heals  over  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  dress- 
ings are  changed.     Possibly,  in  many  cases,  it  is  not  true  pus  (not  the  product  of 
pyogenic  microbes),  but  merely  lymph  which  has  perished,  owing  to  its  distance 
from  its  base  of  nutrition  and  its  contact  with  a  foreign  body.     In   other  cases, 
however,  micrococci  are  present,  having  reached  the  part  through  the  dressings  or 
in  some  other  way,  and  then  the  only  explanation  is  that,  owing  to  the  thorough 
vitality  of  the  lymph  around  and  the  absence  of  all  other  sources  of  irritation, 
they  have  been  unable  to  effect  more  than  the  minimum  of  mischief.   Suppuration 
of  this  description  requires  no  special  treatment ;  its  existence  is  usually  unknown 
until  the  dressings  are  changed. 

Acute  suppuration,  on  the  other  hand,  accompanied  by  tension,  is  marked  by 
very  characteristic  signs.  There  is  often  a  chill  at  the  beginning,  or  even  a  rigor; 
the  temperature  rises  rapidly,  the  pulse  becomes  hard  and  frequent,  the  tongue  is 
coated,  the  appetite  lost,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  urine  scanty  and  high-colored; 
headache  is  always  present,  and,  particularly  in  children,  there  is  frequently  more 
or  less  delirium.  It  is  not  material  whether  the  suppuration  is  on  the  surface  of  a 
wound  or  deeply  buried  in  the  tissues ;  in  either  case  the  symptoms  are  the  same, 
although  in  the  latter  they  are  much  more  severe,  owing  to  the  higher  degree  of 
tension.  Undoubtedly  the  chief  reason  is  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  tissue- 
destruction,  poisonous  substances  produced  by  the  action  of  the  pyogenic  micro- 
organisms. 

Round  the  wound  everything  is  swollen  and  tense,  the  skin  is  hot,  red,  glazed, 
and  exquisitely  tender  ;  often  it  pits  on  pressure,  and  there  is  oedema  spreading  up 
the  inner  side  of  the  limb  along  the  course  of  the  great  vessels,  while  the  pain, 
especially  at  first,  is  violent  and  throbbing.  Later,  when  the  tissues  round  have 
recovered  themselves  and  thrown  out  a  protecting  l)arrier  of  lymph,  these  local 
signs  become  less  marked,  and  at  the  same  time  the  severity  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  diminishes ;  but  if,  from  any  cause,  the  tension  is  allowed  to  return,  the 
mischief  at  once  becomes  acute  again. 

The  worst  complications  are  those  which  follow  the  combination  of  septic 
decomposition,  tension,  and  suppuration.  If,  in  such  a  case  as  that  mentioned 
already,  in  which  the  loose  cellular  tissue  is  filled  in  all  directions  with  extrava- 
.sated  and  decomposing  blood,  a  fatal  result  does  not  ensue  in  the  course  of  the 
first  two  or  three  days  from  saprcemia,  and  if  the  patient  survives  sufficiently  long 
for  supjHiration  to  occur  under  high  tension,  there  is  not  one  of  the  forms  of 
suppurative  inflammation  that  may  not  follow  ;  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
cellular,  tissue  is  certain,  but  lymphangitis,  phlebitis,  osteophlebitis,  pyaemia, 
suppurative  arteritis,  secondary  hemorrhage,  sloughing,  and  even  gangrene  may 
occur. 

Treatment  of  Wounds. 

In  every  case  the  first  consideration  is  to  stop  the  bleeding  by  measures  suited 
to  the  circumstances.  What  these  are,  and  how  they  are  to  be  used,  will  be  dealt 
with  later  on,  in  considering  the  injuries  of  vessels. 

The  essential  points  are  to  make  sure  that  the  wounded  surfaces  are  absolutely 
clean,  to  bring  them  into  j)erfect  apposition  with  each  other,  and  to  protect  them 
from  sources  of  irritation,  whether  friction,  movement,  tension,  or  the  assault  of 
living  organisms. 

I .   ClcaJilincss. 

Wounds  are  of  two  kinds.  Some  are  inllicted  by  the  surgeon  in  operating, 
others  are  accidental.      In  many  resi)ects  there  is  a  very  material  difference. 

(i)  A  wound  inflicted  in  the  course  of  an  operation  should  not  require  cleans- 
ing, excei)t  from  the  blood  that  covers  and  obscures  the  surface.  Of  course,  where 
old  sinuses  arc  present,  as  in  the  removal  of  se(iuestra,  or  when  the  wound  com- 
municates with  the  intestine  or  the  anus,  the  conditions  are  entirelv  different. 
Everything  that  comes  into  contact  with  the  wound   or  with   the  skin   near  it 
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should  be  already  clean.     The  operator's- hands  and  arms  should  be  well  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water  and  a  nail-brush.     The  skin  round  the  wound  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  then  sponged  with  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid.     The  instruments  should  be  kept  for  at  least  half  an  hour  in  a  solution 
of  similar  strength.     Special  care  should   be   taken   about   the  sponges,  which 
should  be  kept  in  carbolic  lotion  ;  and  nothing  but  a  perfectly  clean  mackintosh 
or  india-rubber  sheet  should  be  allowed  near  the  wound.     If  these  precautions  are 
thoroughly  carried  out,  there  is  no  need  to  wash  the  wound  out  or  to  flush  it  with 
anything,  unless  it  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of  checking  oozing.     Ovariotomy 
wounds,  operations  for  hernia,  excision  of  the  brea.st,  and  amputation  of  limbs,  for 
example,  if  the  tissues  are  healthy  and  fairly  well  nourished,  should  heal  at  once 
bv  the  first  intention. 

Contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  if  they  are  perfectly  clean,  heal  in  the  same 
manner  ;  compound  fractures  by  indirect  violence,  for  example,  very  rarely  suppu- 
rate; the  dead  fragments,  which  , are  always  more  abundant  in  such  injuries,  are 
quietly  removed  by  the  leucocytes  ;  but  there  is  more  risk.  In  a  simple  incised 
wound  the  amount  of  injured  tissue  is  exceedingly  small,  the  structures  on  either 
side  retain  their  vitality  and  power  of  resistance  unimpaired  ;  in  contused  wounds, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bruising  is  often  considerable  for  some  distance  round,  and 
there  is  always  the  fear,  even  if  decomposition  does  not  occur,  that  the  pyogenic 
organisms  may  gain  access  to  the  part,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  subcutaneous  in- 
juries, and  finding  structures  already  damaged,  cause  suppuration.  The  amount, 
however,  is  never  serious  unless  there  is  some  further  cause — tension,  want  of  rest, 
or  decomposition — continuing  to  depress  the  vital  power  of  the  tissues  around. 

(2)  Suspicious  wounds  and  those  which  are  known  to  be  infected  require  an 
entirely  different  plan.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  once  gain 
entrance,  and  there  is  dead  tissue  or  extravasted  blood  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  they  will  produce  a  poison  which  causes  very 
severe  constitutional  symptoms,  lowers  the  vitality  of 
the  tissues,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  resisting 
the  action  of  other  germs.  Steps  must  be  taken, 
therefore,  either  to  destroy  the  organisms  or  to  re- 
move the  material  in  which  they  grow,  or  preferably 
to  do  both. 

a.  The  first  of  these  indications  is  fulfilled  by 
thoroughly  washing  out  the  wound  and  scrubbing  the 
skin  round  with  an  antiseptic  lotion,  using  an  irriga- 
tor or  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  and  passing  it  down 
to  the  bottom  of  all  the  recesses.  If  it  is  in  one  of 
the  extremities  and  otherwise  conveniently  placed,  it 
is  more  satisfactory  to  immerse  the  injured  part 
altogether  in  an  antiseptic  bath  at  the  temi)erature  of 
the  body  for  two  or  three  hours. 

What  antiseptic  should  be  used  is  to  a  great  ex 
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tent  a  matter  of  personal  choice  ;    the  ideal  one  has     ^^'•^'^^""s  o'"  ti'^  Recesses  ,.f  a  Wound, 
not  been   found.      Corrosive  sublimate,  either  alone,  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
(sal  alembroth),  or  with  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  very  effectual. 
One  part  in  a  thousand  is  sufficient  for  general  purification,  one  in   five  or  ten  for 
the  irrigation  ;   but  it  should  never  be  employed  for  laruc  absorbing  surfaces   such 
as  the  pleura  or  perineum,  or  for  compli(\ited  or  extensive  wounds  in  which  there  is 
any  fear  of  its  retention.     Asa  germicide  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  vahie,  l)ut  it  has 
many  drawbacks.     Dysenteric  cliarrhcea,  vomiting,  collapse,  and  even   death  have 
been  known  to  follow  its  use  ;  in  one  case  under  my  care  (coni]K)iind  dislo(  ation 
of  the  ankle-joint)  salivation  was  caused  before  the  odor  of  decomposition  dis- 
appeared; and  it  ruins  any  steel   instruments  with  which  it  conies  into  (ontact. 
Further,  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  albumin,  which  is  said  to  be  almost 
inert,  but  this  difficulty  is  to  a  great  extent  overcome  In'  the  addition  of  chloride  of 
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ammonium  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Lister  has  lately  been  experimenting  with  t 
double  cyanide  of  mercury  and  zinc  (of  unknown  composition)  which  may  prove 
more  effectual. 

Carbolic  acid  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  volatile,  but  it  too  is  by  no 
means  perfect.  According  to  Koch,  instruments  to  be  absolutely  pure  should  be 
left  for  at  least  two  days  soaking  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution.  One  part  in  forty  is 
the  ordinary  strength  for  cleansing  wounds  ;  one  in  twenty  for  instruments,  sponges, 
etc.  Olive-green  urine  which  darkens  on  exposure  to  light  is  not  uncommon 
after  its  use  ;  headache,  giddiness  and  sickness  occasionally  occur  ;  and  instances 
of  extreme  depression  with  low  temperature  and  fatal  collapse  have  been  recorded. 
Further,  it  distinctly  tends  to  encourage  oozing  from  the  surface  of  a  wound  by 
its  action  upon  fresh  blood-clots,  and  the  amount  of  discharge  afterward  is  aU'ays 
excessive. 

Other  substances  are  recommended  from  time  to  time,  but  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions they  do  not  appear  to  obtain  general  recognition.     Boracic  acid  is  prac- 
tically non-poisonous,  and  may  be  used  either  as  a  saturated  solution  in  water,  or 
even  dusted  upon  the  wounded  surface,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  effectual.     Thiersch's 
solution  is  formed  of  two  parts  of  salicylic  acid,  twelve  of  boracic  acid,  and  one 
thousand   of  water.     Hydronaphthol  is  strongly  recommended  as  non-poisonous 
and  as  powerful  as  corrosive  sublimate  under  the  conditions  of  actual  practice.     It 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  so  in  cold  water.     Salufer   succeeds 
very  well  in  the  hands  of  some,  and  appears  perfectly  safe.     Eucalyptus  prepara- 
tions are   very  agreeable  at  first,  but  patients  are  apt  to  get  tired  of  the  smell. 
Chloride  of  zinc,  which  is  stated  to  be  almost  inert  so  far  as  germs  are  concerned, 
is  undoubtedly  of  very  great  value  under  special  conditions. 

[Solutions  of  Bromine  and  Iodine  have  each  an  exceptional  value  in  certain 
conditions.] 

Whatever  antiseptic  is  used,  unless  it  is  intended  to  treat  the  injury  by  a  con- 
tinuous bath,  or  there  is  some  condition  rendering  it  impracticable,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  keep  the  surface  dry  and  check  the  amount  of  discharge  as  much  as 
possible.  Germs  cannot  grow  without  fluid.  For  this  reason  Gamgee  preferred 
equal  parts  of  spirit  and  water,  a  saturated  solution  of  borax  with  about  one-eighth 
of  glycerine  and  equal  parts  of  water,  glycerine,  and  methylated  spirit,  to  the 
watery  solution  of  any  antiseptic. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  iodoform  has  met  with  such 
favor.  Its  smell  is  exceedingly  peculiar,  very  penetrating,  and  objectionable  from 
its  associations  ;  there  have  been  many  instances  of  serious  poisoning,  and  even  of 
death  from  its  absorption  ;  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  a  germicide  ;  yet  as 
a  matter  of  clinical  experience  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  forms  a  most  valu- 
able dressing  for  wounds.  The  hemorrhage  is  stopped  ;  the  surface  becomes  dry  : 
the  amount  of  discharge  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  repair  takes  place  rapidly, 
beneath  the  crust  that  forms,  without  suppuration  or  decomposition.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  form  of  powder,  hut  it  may  be  dissolved  in  ether  for  special  purposes, 
or  formed  into  an  emulsion  with  glycerine,  or  sprinkled  over  moist  gauze,  and 
then  well  rubbed  into  the  meshes;  and  it  may  be  ai)plied  to  quite  recent  wounds 
or  to  those  that  are  already  sui)purating.  Elderly  people  are  said  to  be  more  liable 
to  its  effects  than  others,  but,  as  in  some  cases  very  large  amounts  have  been  used 
without  any  ill  result,  it  is  probable  the  susceptibility  depends  chiefly  uix)n  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  An  erythematous  rash,  sometimes  starting  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  wound,  sometimes  general,  is  tolerably  frequent.  Anorexia,  head- 
ache, and  great  depression  occur  in  the  milder  cases  ;  delirium,  sleeplessness,  and 
even  convulsions  in  those  that  are  more  severe  ;  while  in  the  worst  of  all  the  pulse 
is  rapid  and  thready,  the  surface  of  the  body  cold,  and  the  ])rostration  extreme  from 
the  very  first.  It  apjjears  to  he  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as  an  iodide,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  i)oisoning  only  occurs  when  the  action  of  these  organs  fails, 
possibly  from  the  formation  of  some  comj)oun(l  with  an  albumin. 

b.  The  second  indication  is  to  keej)  the  wound  clean.     Germs  cannot  live 
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without  fluid,  and  have  little  or  no  power  on  tissues  that  are  pTerfectly  healthy.  If 
the  interior  of  the  wound  is  kept  dry,  and  the  vitality  of  the  structures  around  it 
is  unimpaired,  they  are  practically  innocuous. 

Unfortunately  cleansing  a  wound  with  an  antiseptic  causes  other  effects  as  well. 
All  antiseptics  injure  the  tissues  they  touch  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  increase 
theaniount  of  fluid  poured  out  (carbolic  acid  is  probably  the  worst  in  this  respect, 
iodoform  the  best)  ;  and  many  of  them  are  used  with  water,  which,  unless  it  is 
thoroughly  sj>onged  out  (again  an  irritant,  of  some  importance  too,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  i>eritoneum),  adds  still  more  to  the  quantity.  In  a  simple  in- 
cised wound,  if  the  surfaces  are  brought  together  and  pressure  is  properly  applied, 
the  amount  of  exudation  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  left  to  the  natural  process  of 
absorption.  Contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  in  which  the  oozing  has  been  com- 
pletely checked,  may,  if  not  too  much  handled,  be  treated  in  the  same  way ;  or  at 
most  a  little  opening  may  be  left  at  one  angle,  so  that  any  great  excess  of  fluid  can 
drain  off  and  be  absorbed  by  the  dressing  covering  it.  But  a  wound  that  has  been 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  surface  of  which  has  been  sponged  or  washed  with 
strong  antiseptics,  requires  something  more.  If  it  is  left  open,  the  fluid  that  is  poured 
out  naturally  can  escape  at  once  ;  but  if  the  skin  is  united  over  it,  and  no  precau- 
tion is  taken,  the  interior  no  longer  remains  clean  ;  exudation  is  more  rapid  than 
absorption ;  fluid  collects ;  tension  is  set  up  ;  inflammation  follows,  and  if  nothing 
is  done  suppuration  is  certain;  the  germs  gain  access  to  the  part,  and  destroy  the 
leucocytes  in  just  the  same  way  as  they  sometimes  do  when  a  simple  bruise  is  con- 
stantly rubbed  or  hurt. 

To  keep  such  a  wound  clean,  therefore,  and  to  prevent  tension  and  its  con- 
squences,  either  the  edges  of  the  skin  must  not  be  united,  or,  if  they  are,  a  system 
of  drainage  must  be.  employed.  The  method  in  which  this  is  carried  out 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  woimd  are  adjusted  and  held 
together. 

2.  Apposition  of  the  Wound  Surfaces. 

Want  of  cleanliness  is  altogether  fatal  to  repair  :  the  tissues  cannot  close  the 
wound  until  by  the  production  of  vascular  granulation-tissue  they  have  ejected  all 
injurious  agents,  at  a  certain  sacrifice.  Given  cleanliness,  the  rapidity  with  which 
repair  is  effected  depends  upon  accuracy  of  apposition.  Irregular  injuries  with 
uneven  cavities  are  gradually  filled  from  the  bottom  and  the  sides,  but  the  process, 
in  comparison  with  those  in  which  the  surfaces  are  properly  adjusted,  is  very  slow, 
and  the  amount  of  cicatricial  tissue  much  greater. 

Accuracy  of  app)osition  is  effected  by  attention  to  position,  pressure,  sutures, 
and  strapping. 

Position. — In   operations,  incisions  are  planned   to  avoid  tension   and  to 
allow  wounded  surfaces  to  fall  together  of  themselves.     Natural  folds  are  followed 
as  far  as  possible,  and  gravity  is  carefully  considered  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
the  patient.     In  chance  wounds,  the  position   of  the  body  and   limbs  must  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  circumstances.     A  great  deal  can   sometimes  be  effected  by 
this,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  discomfort  may  cause  fever.     In  many  plastic 
operations  the  position  of  the  patient  has  to  be  fixed,  and  this  cannot  be  avoided. 
Pressure. — Properly  applied,  this  is  of  the  greatest  assistance.     It  keei)s 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  wounds  together  as  well  as  the  superficial  ones  ;  j)revcnts 
the  formation  of  a  cavity   in  which  fluid  can   collect  ;  checks   the  tendency    to 
eflfusion,  and  assists  the  absorption  of  that  which  has   already   been   poured  out. 
Every  structure  in  the  body  exists  under  a  certain  degree   of  tension  ;  as  soon  as 
the  skin   is   divided,  this   dfsappears ;  and    one  object  of  the  dressings  aj^plied 
tea  wounded  surface  is  to  restore  it  to  its   natural  condition    until  rej)air  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  ideal  dressing  is  perfectly  soft,  elastic,  absorbent  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  impregnated  with  something  that  will  make  it  safe  against  putrefaction  with- 
out rendering  it  in  the  least  irritating.     If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  if 
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abundance  of  the  material  is  used,  an  amputation  wound,  or  such  a  one  as  is  pro- 
duced  in  arthrectomy,  may  often  be  left  a  fortnight,  or  even  longer,  untouched, 
and  only  two  or  three  dressings  at  the  most  are  required.  Absorbent  cotton-wool, 
wood-wool  wadding,  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  prepared  moss,  and  sponges 
wrung  out  of  carbolic  (the  last  especially  if  elastic  pressure  is  required  to  stop 
haemorrhage)  are  the  most  useful.  A  strip  should  be  laid  on  either  side  of  the 
wound,  some  little  distance  from  the  edge,  so  as  to  press  the  deej^er  parts  well 
together,  and,  as  it  were,  force  the  actual  line  somewhat  outward  ;  and  then  all 
the  space  round  and  in  between  should  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  packed, 
especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  hollows  between  the  bones.  Over  this  a  soft 
elastic  bandage  is  placed,  without  reverses ;  or  if  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  is 
required,  torn  strips  of  mill-board,  soaked  perhaps  in  plaster  cream,  as  recom- 
mended by  Gamgee,  and  then  the  bandage  over  these.  The  ease  and  comfort  of 
this  arrangement  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Immobility  is  perfect ;  the  patient 
feels  that  all  is  secure ;  tension  is  prevented  ;  there  is  no  cavity  in  which  fluid  can 
collect ;  the  small  amount  that  is  not  taken  up  by  the  tissues  is  driven  through  the 
edges  of  the  wound  and  harmlessly  absorbed  at  once  ;  vascular  dilatation  cannpt 
take  place  to  excess,  and  the  apposition  of  the  injured  surfaces  is  as  exact  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them. 

Strapping. — This  is  either  employed  in  suj^erficial  wounds  by  itself,  or  in 
deeper  ones  as  an  adjunct  to  sutures,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  tension  and  of 
immobilizing  structures  on  either  side.  In  operations  on  the  breast,  for  example, 
one  or  more  broad  strips  may  be  advantageously  brought  up  from  the  region  of  the 
back  to  support  the  lower  flap,  draw  it  upward,  taking  the  tension  off"  the  sutures, 
and  keep  it  firmly  pressed  against  the  ribs. 

Sutures  are  of  various  kinds  and  various  materials..  Catgut  of  different 
degrees  of  thickness  and  hardened  more  or  less  in  chromic  acid,  according  to  the 
strength  and  endurance  required,  is  the  most  useful.  Silver  or  iron  wire  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  absolutely  unirritating  and  of  being  easily  fastened,  but 
requires  removal  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  silk.  If  proi>erly  prepared,  and 
so  arranged  that  no  tension  falls  upon  them,  any  of  these  materials  may  be  left  for 
weeks  without  causing  the  least  irritation  ;  but  wire  and  silk  almost  always  require 
to  be  removed  at  last  ;  catgut  removes  itself 

Silkworm  gut,  softened  beforehand  in  carbolic  lotion,  so  that  it  will  tie  more 
easily,  is  especially  useful  for  plastic  operations.  Horsehair  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed where  there  is  no  tension  ;  and  in  comparatively  rare  cases  other  materials 
are  used  as  well. 

The  method  is  still  more  variable  ;  the  object  is  to  secure  accurate  adaptation 
of  the  whole  depth  of  the  wound  without  causing  tension  upon  it  anywhere.  In 
deep-seated  or  complex  injuries  this  is  only  possible  by  means  of  buried  suturcSy 
which  must  necessarily  be  of  catgut.  Layer  after  layer  of  tissue  is  accurately 
adjusted  and  secured  /;/  situ,,  periosteum  to  periosteum,  nuiscle  to  muscle,  and 
fascia  to  fascia.  The  deepest  sutures  are  fastened  the  most  firmly  ;  the  superficial 
ones  are  not  so  tight,  so  that  if  anywhere  the  amount  of  effusion  (owing  to  some 
accidental  source  of  irritation)  is  in  excess  of  absorption,  the  fluid  may  make  its 
way  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  toward  the  surface.  It  is  only  by  means 
of  this  kind  that  large  and  comi)lex  wounds,  those  for  example  left  by  amputations, 
can  be  safely  secured  without  drainage;  but,  of  course,  the  surfaces  must  be  per- 
fectly clean  and  healthy,  fit  and  ready  to  cohere  together  at  once.  In  the  presence 
of  suppuration  or  of  clecomi)osition,  sutures  used  in  this  way  could  only  lead  to 
the  most  disastrous  consetjuences. 

Deep  sutures  {sutures  of  support)  aim  at  effecting  the  same  result,  but  at  the 
expense  of  tension  and  pressure  upon  the  skin  some  little  distance  off.  Button 
sutures,  for  e\amj)le  (Fig.  25),  are  cut  from  jneces  of  stout  sheet  lead  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes.  One  of  these  is  placed  on  either  side  of  the  wound,  some 
little  distance  away;  and  while  the  two  are  brought  together  as  closely  as  is 
thought  desirable  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  a  stout  silver  wire  is  passed  deei)ly 
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■cross  Irom  one  to  the  other,  and  fastened  in  a  slit  cut  in  the  side  of  the  lead. 

TTiis  relieves  the  edges  of  any  tension  by  transferring  it  to  a  greater  distance  and 

spreading  it  over  a  wider  surface  ;  but,  though  they  are  useful  in 

such  operations  as  excision  of  the  breast,  they  do  not  secure 

nearly  the  same  accuracy  of  apposition  for  the  deeper  parts. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  quill  suture  (Fig.  26),  in  which 

longitudinal   rigid   supports  are  laid   a  little  distance   from  the 

edges  of  an   incised  wound  and  fastened  to  each  other  by  deep 

ties  of  wire  or  some  other  unirritating  material.     Strong  curved 

needles  set  in  a  handle  are  required  for  them  ;   the  skin  and  ' 

the  deeper  structures  are  transfixed,  first,  on  one  side,  and  then, 

in  the  opposite  direction,  on  the  other  ;  if  the  needle  is  threaded 

before  it  is  passed  the  loop  is  caught  and  drawn  out,  so  that  a 

double  suture    is    left;    if  not,    it  is  threaded  when  the  point 

projects  through  the  skin  on  the  further  side  and  withdrawn,       ' '°' lu.rre."'"*" 

arrying  the  suture  with  it.     As  a  rule  such  sutures  cannot  be 

left  more  than  four  or  five  days,  but  everything  depends  upon  the  degree  of 

tension.     Their  chief  object  is  to  prevent  any  strain  upon  the  superficial  ones. 

Hid  as  soon  as  these  appear  secure  they  should  be  cut,  even  if  they  do  not  require 

it  of  themselves. 

Tite  hviiied  OT  figure-of-eight  suturt  \%  chiefly  used  after  removal  of  jjart  of  the 
lipin  order  to  bring  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cut  surfaces  into  apposition.  It 
isvery  rarely  required  for  simple  harelip,  sutures  of  silkworm  gut  being  nearly 
ilnys  sufficient.  Steel  pins,  silvered  over,  are  introduced  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  margin  of  the  wound  ;  passed  obliquely  down  through  the  whole  thickness  on 


one  side  as  far  as,  but  not  through,  the  mucous  membrane  ;  then  carried  across  the 
deft  (Fig.  27),  made  to  enter  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the  other  side, 
ind  passed  through  to  the  cutaneous  surface,  piercing  the  tissues  in  the  oppo- 
site order.  The  surfaces  are  then  brought  together  by  lateral  pressure  and  a 
piece  of  stout  silk  twisted  round  the  projecting  ends  in  a  figure-of-eight.  The 
point  and  the  head  of  the  pin  (if  it  projects  too  far)  are  cut  off  with  i>liers ;  the 
skin  beneath  is  guarded  with  a  small  piece  of  lint  or  strapping ;  and  the  whole 
is  left  exposed  to  the  air  so  that  the  blood  may  dry  ujwn  the  surface  and  form 
an  additional  protection.  The  pins  should  be  removed  in  forty-eight  hours,  or 
suppuration  is  almost  sure  to  occur  round  them,  and  the  marks  caused  in  this  way 
may  be  more  conspicuous  than  the  linear  cicatrix  of  the  operation.  If  possible 
they  should  be  withdrawn  by  twisting  them  round,  so  as  to  leave  the  silk  with 
the  coagulated  blood  still  adherent  to  the  surfaces  of  the  skin.  If  it  comes 
away,  strapping  must  be  used  as  a  support. 
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Superficial  sutures  are  interrupted  or  continuous,  and  may  be  of  any  material 
—catgut,  wire,  srlk,  or  horsehair.  Ordinary  straight  needles  with  triangular  points, 
or  Hagedorn's  curved  ones  (which  are  flattened  from  side  to  side,  not  like  the 
ordinary  ones  from  above  downward),  are  the  best,  the  edges  of  the  wound  being 
raised  well  up  with  the  finger  and  the  thumb,  so  that  the  needle  may  be  passed  at 
one  thrust  through  both. 

In  the  interrupted  suture^  the  material  is  cut,  and  knotted  or  twisted  as  the 
case  requires,  each  time  the  incision  is  crossed,  care  being  taken  that  the  knot 
always  lies  to  one  side  and  that  there  is  no  dragging  or  puckering  of  the  skin.  The 
object  of  a  superficial  suture  is  not  to  draw  the  two  edges  together  (this  should  be 
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Fig.  28. — The  Interrupted  Suture. 


Fig.  29. — The  Glovers'  Suture. 


done  by  pressure,  position,  or  other  means),  but  to  hold  them,  gently  but  firmly, 
facing  each  other.     In  all  cases  the  knot  should  be  a  true  one  (Fig  28). 

In  the  continuous  suture  there  is  only  one  knot  at  each  end,  or  if  the  line  is 
very  long,  one  here  and  there.  The  varieties  are  almost  endless.  The  common 
one  is  the  ordinary  ghwers  stitch  (Fig.  29),  simply  over  and  over.  Or  this  is  modi- 
fied by  using  a  double  thread,  except  for  the  first  perforation  and  the  last ;  these 
have  only  a  single  one,  so  that  two  ends  project  from  the  skin,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  wound  at  its  two  extremities,  and  the  suture  can  be  made  secure  at  once  by 
tying  them  together  across  the  line. 

In  the  quilt  suture  (Fig.  30)  the  needle  is  carried  through  the  two  flaps,  and 
then  back  again,  so  that  a  loop  is  left  on  one  side,  and  the  two  ends  on  the  other. 

These  two  ends  can  either  be  secured  together  at  once ;  or 
one  may  be  carried  in  the  same  manner  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  wound.  Sometimes  this  is  combined  with 
the  glovers'  suture  ;  an  outside  row  of  quilt  stitching  is 
carried  along  the  whole  distance  to  draw  the  flaps  together, 
and  then  a  line  of  glovers'  is  brought  back  along  the  edges 
to  secure  accurate  apposition.  The  two  ends  of  the  thread 
are  thus  brought  close  together,  and  may  be  tied  at  once. 
This  is  exceedingly  useful  in  cases  in  which  tension  is 
feared,  but  as  a  rule  the  outside  row  requires  division  on 
the  third  day. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  continuous  suture  is  the 

Fig.    30. — The   Quilt    Suture    as  .  ,.^  -^i  i  •    i       -^      •  i-      i  j      ^i 

Applied  to  the  Intestine.       rai)idity  With  which  it    IS  applied  and    the   accuracy  it 

ensures.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  serious  objec- 
tion that  if  from  the  presence  of  tension  at  one  single  spot  it  must  be  cut  before 
the  wound  has  healed,  the  whole  is  likely  to  give  way.  Of  course,  it  should  never 
be  employed  by  itself  as  a  circular  suture  round  the  intestine  or  any  other  hollow 
tube,  as  it  would  become  loose  at  once  if  this  collaj^sed. 

Other  forms  of  suture,  Lembert's,  Jobert's,  etc.,  are  described  in  connection 
with  special  operations. 
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Drainage. — ^The  question  of  drainage  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
wound.  After  any  injury,  no  matter  how  simple,  the  amount  of  exudation  is  in 
excess  of  absorption.  If  the  difference  is  only  slight,  the  tissues,  aided  by  judi- 
cious pressure  and  rest,  are  able  to  deal  with  it  after  a  little  time,  and  the  balance 
is  restored.  If,  however,  the  difference  is  considerable,  and  no  exit  for  the  surplus 
provided,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  tension ;  this  inflicts  a  fresh  injury,  and 
inflammation  follows. 

(a)  Simple  Incised  Wounds. — If  the  bleeding  is  stayed  (at  least  that  from 
vessels  of  any  size,  for  too  much  care  may  be  shown  in  this  matter  and  more  harm 
done  than  good),  the  surface  clean,  and  apposition  accurate,  there  is  the  minimum 
of  exudation  ;  absorption  begins  at  once  ;  and  provided  no  fresh  injury  is  inflicted, 
the  balance  is  restored  again  almost  immediately.  The  least  friction  or  movement 
and  it  is  all  undone. 

[b^  Contused  and  Lacerated  Wounds, — Accurate  apposition  is  often  impossible  ; 
a  cavity  is  left  which  must  be  obliterated  by  the  growth  of  vascular  granulation- 
tissue  from  the  sides  and  bottom.  Whether  drainage  is  required  or  not  depends 
npon  the  character  of  the  wound  and  the  amount  of  irritation  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. 

Supposing  it  is  perfectly  clean  and  there  is  sufficient  skin  to  cover  it  in,  the 
wound  as  soon  as  it  is  left  fills  with  blood  and  lymph  from  the  dilated  vessels 
around,  until  the  pressure  in  the  interior  is  equal  to  that  exerted  by  the  dressings 
over  it;  in  other  words,  it  is  almost  in  the  same  condition  as  a  severe  contusion. 
The  sole  difference  is  in  the  amount  of  fluid  ;  in  the  one  case  the  pressure  of  the 
unbroken  skin  limits  the  exudation  from  the  first,  and  there  is  no  source  of  irrita- 
tion other  than  the  tension  ;  in  the  other,  owing  to  exposure  to  the  air,  manipula- 
tion, the  application  of  dressings,  and  other  causes,  even  when  everything  is  abso- 
lutely clean,  the  quantity  is  very  much  more  abundant,  and  the  absorbing  power 
less.  Accordingly,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  provide  some  means  for  escape,  at 
least  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  ;  either  the  edges  of  the  woimd  are  left  slightly 
separated  at  one  spot  and  an  absorbent  dressing  applied  ;  or,  if  it  is  thought  that 
is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient,  a  small  drainage-tube,  a  few  threads  of  horsehair,  or 
a  few  strands  of  catgut,  are  placed  in  the  cavity  with  one  end  projecting  from  the 
wound.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  all  excess  should  cease,  and,  if  a  fair 
amount  of  pressure  is  kept  up  over  the  wounded  surface,  absorption  should  bal- 
ance secretion. 

If  the  skin  is  insufficient,  so  that  an  open  wound  is  left,  the  same  plan   may 
still  be  tried,  only  now  an  artificial  protecting  covering  must  he  formed.    In  small 
wounds  which  can  be  kept  at  perfect  rest  this  may  be  done  with  iodoform  ;  the 
powder  is  dusted  over  the  glazing  surface,  a  dry  scab  forms,  the  wound  is  abso- 
lutely protected,  and  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  check  the  exudation.      In   larger 
ones  an  attempt  may  be  niade  in  the  same  direction  by  what  is  known  as  Schede's 
dressing.   Immediately  over  the  wound  is  placed  some  fine  rubl)er  or  giitta-|)ercha 
tissue,  perfectly  clean,  but  not  moistened  with  carbolic  ;  it  should  be  just  large 
enough  to  overlap  the  edges  of  the  wound.     This  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
some  absorbent  dressing  (impregnated  with  an  antisei)tic  to  act  as  an  additional 
safi^^oard  against  putrefaction)  and  the  whole  is  then  firmly  and  evenly  bandaged 
over.     The  outer  dressings  absorb  the  surplus  serum  that  exudes  from  the  lymph 
that  fills  the  wound,  and  the  thin  film  of  rubber  tissue  acts  as  a  s(  ab  to  protect 
thesar£Eu:e. 

{/)  Irritated  and  Foul  Wounds. — Where  there  is  perfect  cleanliness,  and  the 
parts  are  kept  absolutely  at  rest,  these  methods  answer  admirably  and  nothing 
more  is  needed.  If  apposition  is  not  quite  accurate,  if  there  has  been  much 
faruifiiig  or  handlitig,  or  if  the  wound  has  been  foul  and  has  ])een  sul)je(  ted  to  a 
thorough  cleansing,  the  amount  of  lymph  that  is  |)oured  out  is  at  first  too  great 
for  absorption,  and  an  escape  must  be  provided.  The  (  ause,  however,  is  only  a 
ten^KXaiy  cine,  and  generally,  if  the  dressing  is  absorbent,  a  (lej)endent  oi)ening 
isaflllat  i»  required.     Sometimes  a  small  drain  is  advisable,  but  after  the  first 
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twenty-four  hours  all  excess  should  cease  (there  being  nothing  further  to  cause  it), 
and  uniform  compression  with  an  absorbent  dressing  should  be  sufficient. 

This  is  not  the  case  when  the  irritation  is  continuous,  whether  it  is  due  to 
the  wound  remaining  foul,  or  to  its  being  subjected  to  constant  friction  or  other 
source  of  irritation.  The  cause  is  then  a  continuous  one,  fresh  injury  is  con- 
stantly being  inflicted  upon  the  tissues,  and  the  amount  of  exudation  continues  to 
increase  to  a  degree  that  is  only  regulated  by  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the 
irritant.  This  fluid,  in  its  turn,  if  the  wound  is  closed,  affects  the  already  injured 
tissues  by  the  tension  that  it  causes,  or,  in  the  case  of  septic  decomposition,  as 
well  by  the  poisons  it  contains ;  the  wound  becomes  hot  and  swollen,  the  pain 
much  more  severe,  the  temperature  rises,  and,  unless  the  most  ample  provision  is 
made  for  free  and  continuous  escape,  some  form  of  suppurative  disease  is  certain. 
Drainage  acts  in  two  ways.  It  diminishes  the  tension,  relieving  the  pain  and 
checking  the  absorption  of  poisonous  fluids  from  the  interior,  and  it  stops  septic 
decomposition  by  drawing  off  the  fluid  on  which  the  germs  grow  and  gradually 
starving  them  out. 

Chassaignac's  tubes  have  never  been  improved  upon,  except  in  the  quality  of 
the  rubber.  They  are  of  any  length  and  of  any  diameter,  the  sides  perforated 
with  openings  here  and  there,  and  sufficiently  strong  not  to  collapse.  In  using 
them,  one  end  should  be  passed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  the  other 
brought  out  through  the  wound  at  the  most  convenient  spot  and  cut  flush  with  the 
skin.  It  is  better  that  they  should  point  downward  for  the  sake  of  gravity,  but, 
provided  the  outside  pressure  is  properly  arranged,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  it.  The  end  should  be  secured  with  a  silk  ligature  or  a  **  safety  "  pin,  so  that 
it  may  not  slip  inside  altogether.  One  or  more  may  be  used,  according  not  so 
much  to  the  extent  of  the  wound  as  its  complexity,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  sufficiently  large ;  small  ones  are  filled  with  blood-clot  almost  at  once, 
and  are  often  injurious  from  the  false  sense  of  security  they  give.  When  not  ir 
use,  drainage-tubes  should  be  kept  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

As  a  rule,  if  the  wound  surface  was  clean,  a  drainage-tube  may  be  removed 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  If  there  was  much  oozing,  it  will  be  filled  with 
clot ;  if  there  was  not,  it  is  not  required  any  further.  Whether  it  should  be  intro- 
duced again  for  a  part  of  the  distance — through  the  skin,  for  example — dependi 
upon  the  amount  of  discharge,  the  degree  of  tension,  and  the  presence  of  layen 
of  fascia  which  might  render  the  opening  valvular.  If  the  injury  was  from  th< 
first  suspicious,  or  if  there  is  any  fear  of  septic  decomposition  or  of  suppuration, 
and  the  edges  of  the  skin  have  been  brought  together,  it  should  be  replaced  anc 
only  shortened  by  degrees  as  the  cavity  fills  up. 

As  it  is  not  unfrequently  necessary  to  dress  a  wound  on  the  day  after  an  oper 
ation,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  drainage-tube,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  dispense  with  their  use,  or  to  employ  only  such  as  are  spontaneously 
absorbed.  Buried  sutures  cannot  be  recommended  except  when  the  wound  is  a 
clean  incised  one,  and  then  they  are  rarely  wanted.  Neuber's  decalcified  bone 
tubes  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  the  chicken-bone  drains  of  MacEwen  are  only  tc 
be  trusted  in  special  cases  ;  the  rate  of  softening  is  not  uniform,  and  irregulai 
pressure  may  cause  kinking.  Catgut  drains  are  rarely  employed  ;  they  do  no! 
really  exert  any  capillary  attraction,  and  they  tend  to  block  the  opening  by  soften- 
ing and  swelling  up.  Horsehair  is  a  little  better,  but  if  a  drainage-tube  must  be 
used  in  these  cases  (and  it  is  very  (juestionable  whether,  when  the  amount  oi 
discharge  is  so  small,  it  would  not  be  better  to  trust  at  once  to  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  tissues  under  uniform  compression),  a  thin  slip  of  gutta-percha  tissue 
is  better  than  any.  It  is  not  so  likely  to  become  displaced,  it  prevents  the  edga 
of  the  skin  uniting,  and  by  its  irregularity  forms  a  kind  of  trough  along  which  IImG 
fluid  can  escape. 

Of  itself  the  mere  presence  of  a  drainage-tube  18  so  n*****         ""* 

whenever  there  is  the  least  suspicion  as  to  ^'  ' 
tion  should  be  adopted. 


\ 
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3.  Protection. 

Open  wounds  require  protection  from  without  even  more  than  from  within. 
The  surface  may  have  been  absolutely  clean  at  the  time  of  the  operation  and  may 
have  been  protected  from  all  possibility  of  tension  or  of  other  sources  of  internal 
irritation  afterward,  but  this  is  not  sufficient ;  other  irritants  may  gain  access  to  it 
from  the  outside,  and  i{  speedy  union  is  desired  the  wound  must  be  made  equally 
secure  against  these.  The  chief  are  friction,  movement,  and  the  presence  of 
certain  micro-organisms,  especially  those  of  putrefaction.  These  in  particular,  if 
they  can  find  a  suitable  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  wound,  are  almost  certain 
to  work  their  way  into  the  interior,  and,  once  there,  make  the  secretion  decom- 
pose. 

The  essentials  of  a  perfect  dressing  are  not  difficult  to  enumerate,  though 
they  are  not  so  easily  found  in  combination.  It  must  be  perfectly  soft,  absolutely 
unirritating  to  the  most  delicate  structure,  sufficiently  elastic  to  keep  up  an  equal 
degree  of  pressure  all  over,  utterly  unable  itself  to  undergo  decomposition,  and 
capable  of  absorbing  an  indefinite  amount  of  albuminous  fluid  without  clogging. 
Wood-wool  wadding  prepared  with  corrosive  sublimate,  salicylic  wool,  absorbent 
cotton-wool,  and  other  similar  substances  answer  these  requirements  fairly  well, 
and  they  possess  the  advantage  of  being  cheap  at  the  same  time,  for,  although  a 
dressing  of  any  one  of  these  materials  may  and  often  does  last  for  a  fortnight  with- 
out being  changed,  a  considerable  quantity  is  required  each  time,  especially  in 
the  case  of  large  wounds. 

In  some  instances  in  which  a  raw  surface  or  a  fresh  blood -clot  is  left  uncovered 
by  skin,  a  thin  piece  of  rubber  tissue,  a  shade  larger  than  the  wound,  should  be 
laid  over  it,  to  prevent  the  dressing  becoming  too  firmly  adherent,  or  by  its 
absorptive  |X)wer  desiccating  the  tissues  too  deeply  ;  in  all  other  cases  it  should  be 
placed  immediately  upon  the  skin.  No  water-proof  or  air-proof  covering  should 
belaid  over  it ;  the  albuminous  secretion  of  the  wound  is  al)sorbed  and  becomes 
dried  at  once,  forming  a  protective  covering  which,  if  undisturbed,  is  al)solutely 
impenetrable  to  any  germ.  The  amount  of  pressure  to  be  used  in  each  case  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  experience  ;  if,  however,  the  dressings  are  of  sufficient 
thickness,  it  can  scarcely  be  too  great.  The  firmer  it  is  (always  provided  it  is 
perfectly  uniform  and  falls  upon  the  right  parts)  the  greater  the  degree  of  immo- 
bility and  the  less  the  risk  of  tension  or  of  the  accumulation  of  discharge.  [Im- 
mobility may  be  secured  in  many  cases  by  applying  a  light  plaster-of- Paris  dressing 
over  the  other  dressings.] 

Subsequent  Treatment. 

The  subsequent  treatment  of  a  wound  is  regulated  altogether  by  the  compli- 
cations that  follow.  If  all  the  conditions  essential  to  speedy  rei)air  are  i)erfect, 
the  dressing  need  not  be  changed  until  it  is  united.  An  ovariotomy  wound,  for 
example,  is  often  healed  before  the  dressings  are  removed.  Catgut  sutures  are 
absorbed  so  that  the  knots  come  away  of  themselves  ;  silk  or  wire  ones  must  be  cut, 
but  so  long  as  there  is  no  tension  upon  them  they  lie  perfectly  inert  in  a  wound 
that  heals  at  once.  [Silkworm-gut  sutures  uniting  skin  wounds  may  remain 
longer.] 

If,  owing  to  the  amount  of  oozing,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  use  a  drainage- 

tobei  the  dressing  must  be  changed,  as  a  rule,  before  the  third  day,  for  the  sake  of 

Kmoving  it.     I  have  often  left  them  a  week  without  harm,  although  occasionally 

'1|^  imrly-formed  lymph  that  surrounds  them  is  bruised  and  made  to  bleed  as  they 

I  but  unless  the  wounds  are  badly  contused  or  have  been  sul)jected 

•Of'ffiftllipulation,  they  are  of  little  benefit  after  twenty-four  hours, 

cause  any  actual   mischief.      In   wounds  that  are  foul,  of 

different. 

"imatic  fever  is  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  an)-  large 

ly  drop  two  or  even  more  decrees  the  e\ening  after 
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an  operation,  or  it  may  begin  to  rise  at  once ;  the  next  morning  in  the  mildci 
cases  it  is  normal,  in  those  that  are  more  severe  it  may  be  ioi°  F.  (38.3°  C),  but 
its  highest  point  should  be  reached  within  thirty  hours.  If  it  does  not  begin  to 
subside  then  (it  may,  even  in  subcutaneous  injuries,  take  nearly  a  week  before  it 
drops  to  the  normal)  it  means  either  that  there  is  some  degree  of  tension,  whethei 
arising  from  tight  suture  or  from  an  unexpected  amount  of  oozing,  and  that  it  had 
better  be  relieved,  or  else  that  the  precautions  have  failed,  that  decomposition  his 
begun,  and  that  septic  fever  is  commencing. 

Special  Kinds  of  Wounds. 

Punctured  wounds  inflicted  with  a  perfectly  clean,  sharp  instrument  require 
the  same  treatment  as  incised  ones  ;  the  only  fear  is  the  difficulty  of  excluding 
injury  to  deep-seated  structures ;  the  bladder,  for  example,  may  be  penetrated 
through  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  Even  if  the  instrument  was  blunt,  so  that  the 
edges  are  contused,  the  same  plan  may  be  adopted  ;  the  wounds  caused  by  small 
revolver  bullets  nearly  always  heal  readily  if  they  are  not  interfered  with  and  no 
fragments  of  clothing  are  carried  in.  But  if  the  weapon  was  foul,  it  is  better  to 
enlarge  the  opening  at  once,  sponge  it  out  with  an  antiseptic,  and  drain  it 
thoroughly.  If  this  is  not  done  the  surface  is  very  likely  to  heal,  while  deep- 
seated  suppuration  under  high  tension  occurs  beneath. 

Subcutaneous  section  is  often  employed  by  surgeons  when  it  is  wished  to  divid< 
important  structures,  such  as  tendons,  fasciae,  or  bones,  for  the  purpose  of  correctini 
deformity.  A  minute  puncture  only  is  made  through  the  skin  at  some  speciall 
chosen  spot,  frequently  at  a  little  distance  from  the  part  to  be  divided,  if  that  ei 
ables  it  to  lie  in  one  of  the  natural  folds  or  avoid  important  structures  with  great< 
certainty.  Then  the  instrument,  a  saw,  chisel,  or  fine  tenotomy-knife,  as  the  cas 
requires,  is  pushed  in  and  the  division  effected  with  as  little  disturbance  of  tl 
structures  around  as  possible.  The  wound  is  closed  with  some  absorbent  dressin] 
and  the  part  carefully  packed  and  bandaged,  or  placed  upon  a  splint.  If  the  ii 
strument  used  is  perfectly  clean  and  no  tension,  friction,  or  undue  movement 
allowed,  the  wound  heals  immediately  without  any  more  risk  of  suppuration  tha 
in  a  contusion  treated  with  similar  precautions. 

Open  wounds  are  exactly  the  opposite ;  there  is  not  sufficient  skin  to  cov< 
them  in,  and  they  have  to  heal  by  granulations  from  the  side  and  base.  If  the 
are  well  protected  from  all  sources  of  irritation  none  of  the  leucocytes  are  waste 
as  pus,  the  whole  of  the  lymph  becomes  organized — the  deei)er  jmrt  into  son 
form  of  connective  tissue,  the  more  superficial  into  epithelium. 

Contased  and  lacerated  wounds  have  been  described  already.  They  are  e 
I>ecially  serious,  both  from  the  widely-spread  injury  sustained  by  the  tissues,  an 
the  difficulty  of  ensuring  thorough  cleansing.  If  the  structures  round  are  bad) 
hurt,  a  certain  degree  of  suppuration  is  not  uncommon,  even  when  the  wound 
perfectly  clean  ;  the  injured  tissues  are  unable  to  withstand  the  assault  of  tl 
pyogenic  microbes  ;  but  the  result  under  these  conditions  is  never  serious,  unle 
there  is  tension,  or  decomposition,  or  some  other  persistent  irritant.  If  the 
occur  there  is  no  limit  to  the  consequences  that  may  follow. 

Infected  wounds  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  corrosive  sublimate  < 
chloride  of  zinc,  and  then,  according  to  their  character,  either  dried  complete) 
and  covered  with  iodoform,  any  accumulation  being  prevented  by  the  use  of  draii 
age-tubes  and  absorbent  dressings,  or  left  widely  open  so  that  there  may  be  no  n 
tention  of  discharge.  If  the  tissues  are  the  stronger »  a  barrier  of  vascular  lymp 
gradually  forms,  and  as  it  organizes,  closes  the  wound  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  tfatc 
are  enfeebled  from  intemjjerance,  Bright's  disease,  or  any  other  cause,  or  if  tl 
action  of  the  jjoison  is  assisted  by  tension,  want  of  rest,  or  any  other  irritant' 

Droress  of  fle*;tnirtif)n  rr»ntiniies  to  '^Dre^nH 


CICATRICES. 


Cicatrices. 

A  cicatrix  or  scar  is  the  splice  of  libroiis  tissue  formed  by  the  organization  of 
the  lymph  that  fills  a  wound.  At  firat  it  is  soft  and  vascular ;  then,  as  the  fibres 
of  which  it  is  composed  contract,  it  becomes  dense  and  hard  ;  the  newly-formed 
Tes«ls  disappear,  and  only  a  dead  white  inela.stic  layer  is  left.  There  are  no  lym- 
(Aatic  or  elastic  fibres  in  it ;  the  surface  is 
smooth,  formed  of  a  few  layers  of  epithelial 
nils;  no  papillx,  hair-bulbs,  or  glands  are  ever 
del-eloped  if  once  they  have  been  destroyed ; 
■nd  except  in  certain  cases  there  is  no  repro- 
duction of  special  tissues.  K%  time  advances 
ad  the  cicatrix  continues  to  contract,  it  may 
^ually  (at  least  in  the  case  of  union  by  the 
fint  intention)  merge  into  the  surrounding  tis- 
toa  and  almost  disappear  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hiiid,  it  may  become  more  and  more  conspicuous 
ind  lead  to  the  most  fearful  deformity. 

This  depends  chiefly  upon  its  amount.  In 
wounds  that  heal  by  the  first  intention  there  is 
ticeedingly  little  (in  what  used  to  be  called 
immediate  union  it  was  said  there  was  none  at 
ill) ;  in  those  in  which  the  amount  is  greater,  as 

when  some  of  the  skin  has  been  destroyed,  a  cer-  \ 

tiin  degree  of  contraction   usually  folloHs;  and 

where  the  cavity  was  a  deep  one  with  a  fixed  base  '''°-  *'~rfc"w  o'".™.^"'"''^''"" 
(fanned  of  bone  or  fascia)  an  unsightly  depres- 
sion may  be  left ;  but  it  is  only  when  suppuration  occurs,  and  the  destruction 
involves  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  that  the  full  effect  is  produced.  Burns 
thii  destroy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  true  skin  often  leave  the  most  fearful 
deformity.  The  arm  may  be  tied  down  to  the  side,  the  lower  lip  (Fig.  31) 
dragged  down  to   the  sternum,  the  eyelids   pulled  down   or  else   completely 


^-.^ 


nd,  the  mouth  contracted  to  an  orifice  so  narrow  that  the  jialieiit  is  scarcely 

:  to  feed  hinuelf,  and  the  oesophagus  converted  into  a  liliroiis  cord   for  the 

r  p>rt  of  its  length.      The  contraction    I>egins  in  the  deeiwr  layers  of  the 

'  " t  before  the  wound  has  closed,  and  where  the  true  skin  has 

1  it  [nrogresses  steadily  and  relentlessly, 
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taking  advantage  of  every  momentary  neglect,  and  never  giving  up  the  ground  it 
has  once  gained  until  in  many  cases  further  shortening  is  physically  impossible. 

This  tendency  can  be  checked  to  some  extent  while  the  wound  is  healing. 
Prolonged  suppuration  undoubtedly  favors  it,  and  much  may  be  done  to  prevent 
this  by  epidermic  grafting,  although  the  result  is  often  very  disheartening.  Spliali 
and  other  appliances  can  be  used  to  retain  the  limbs  in  suitable  positions,  but  as  4 
rule  it  is  necessary  to  continue  their  employment  a  long  time  after  the  tissues  have 
healed,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  is  done,  the  steady  persistence  of  the 
cicatricial  tissue  is  almost  sure  to   gain  the  day  at   last,  especially  if  the  injury 


:s  the  flexor  surface  of  a 
The  best  hope  then  lies  in 


■  (Fig.  3'). 

itic  surgery,  the  transplantation  of  a  flap  from 
some  other  ijart  of  the  body  into  a  space 
made  by  the  division  of  the  cicatrix. 
Mere  section  seldom  is  of  much  use.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  this  may  be  ef 
fected,  but  in  both  the  whole  depth  and 
extent  of  the  cicatrix,  at  least  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  must  be  thoroughly 
excised,  an  operation  requiring  great 
care,  -as  not  unfreqitently  all  the  important 
nerves  and  vessels  of  a  limb  are  entan- 
gled in  it.  In  one  of  the  fashions  per- 
fectly fresh  flaps  of  skin  are  used,  left  at- 
tached at  one  end,  or  preferably  at  both. 
The  outline  must  first  be  carefully  markec 
out,  and  then  the  skin  and  subcutaneou: 
tissue  divided  down  to  the  aponeurosis 
leaving  a  base  sufficiently  broad  for  nu 
trition,  and  if  possible  including  the  chie 
vessels.  As  a  rule,  the  length  should  no' 
exceed  three  times  the  width,  the  meas 
urements  being  taken  before  the  opera 
lion  is  begun.  Then  the  flap  is  carefullj 
dis.sected  .up,  laid  in  position,  and  sccurec 
accurately  by  sutures  all  round  the  fret 
margin.  If  it  is  only  left  attached  at  ont 
end,  it  must  be  twisted  into  the  re<juirec 
situation,  care  being  taken  not  to  stran 
gulate  it  ;  if  at  both,  so  that  it  forms  z 
kind  of  bridge,  the  raw  surface  must  U 
Fic.j3.-Th.Si.n.«Af.«lncW<n«andE.i™i<.n,  plated  Ijcneath  it  ;  a  strip  for  example, 
may  be  dissected  up  from  the  thigh, 
leaving  it  attached  at  both  ends  and  the  forearm  slipped  under.  Then  the  whole 
must  be  made  absolutely  secure  by  means  of  plaster  bantiages,  each  part  being  ban- 
daged first,  and  then  the  two  fixed  together.  The  time  when  the  pedicle  ma> 
be  divided  depends  u])on  the  degree  of  union.  If  the  surface  of  the  flap  has  forme*] 
definite  cohesions  to  its  IkxI,  it  may  be  done  as  early  as  the  eighth  day  ;  in  mosi 
cases,  however,  es])eciatly  if  the  margins  only  have  united,  it  is  better  to  wait  four- 
teen ;  and  when  the  ])e<liclc  has  been  much  twisted,  and  the  vitality  appears  low, 
longer  still.  MacCormac  has  used  a  constricting  india-rubber  band  round  the 
pedicle  for  some  days  [irevious  to  division,  so  as  first  to  establish  to  some  extent  ■ 
collateral  circulation. 

In  the  other  fashion  the  s;mie  precautions  are  adopted,  but  the  flap  is  c 
up  first,  sejaraled  from  its  natural  henl  by  a  stri|)  of  gutta-]>ercha  tissue,  i 
granulate  all  over  its  imdcr  surface  :  then,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
case  may  be,  when  it  is  thick  and  vasciibr,  it  is  trans])!anted  int" 
pared  site.      In  the  meanwhile  it  shrinks  to  comparatively  a  very 
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expands  again  to  some  extent  afterward.  Union  between  the  freshened  surface 
and  ihe  layer  of  granulations  apparently  takes  place  without  any  difficulty  ;  and  as 
ibere  is  less  fear  of  sloughing,  the  pedicle  can  easily  be  detached  rather  earlier  than 
when  a  fresh  flap  b  used. 

Minor  degrees  of  contraction  may  be  treated  by  means  of  extension  (provided 
sound  skin  can  be  found  above  and  below,  on  which  to  fix  the  ajiparatus) ;  by 
siraple  division,  and  extension  afterward,  or  by  multiple  incisions,  as,  for  example, 
ia  the  case  of  the  fingers,  when  numerous  V-ahaped  cuts  may  be  made  along  a  con- 
tnctiDg  scar,  and  the  edges  brought  together  from  side  to  side.  Occasionally  a 
long  and  narrow  cicatrix  can  be  dissected  out  with  the  view  of  securing  primary 
BDLon  in  its  place. 


Kic  M  —Cat  of  Ep  [Selioma  G  o. 


Cicatrices  are  liable  to  various  disea.ses,  some  of  which  a 
fcrfJe  vitality. 

VUeration  is  the  most  common.  On  the  lejfs,  es]>cci;dly 
bychronic  varicose  ulcers  rarely  la,st  any  length  of  time  ;  tlii. 
It  work,  and  even  when  the  original  wound  heals  over,  it  is 
Ac  breaking  down  of  the  lowly  organized  cicatrix.     The  ^c 


•*  due  toanervc-l 

wt  which  giv 

to  a  kind 
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cause  of  which  is  not  known.  There  is  a  constant  burning  pain,  but  the  scar  itsd 
is  as  cold  as  ice,  the  skin  all  round  is  glazed,  and  does  not  fall  into  its  natuii 
folds  ;  the  color  is  a  dusky  livid  red,  returning  very  slowly  after  compression,  and 
the  whole  part  feels  hard  and  dense.  Usually  this  is  met  with  after  amputations, 
and  it  may  return  again  and  again,  even  \yhen  the  whole  stump  is  taken  away  and 
fresh  flaps  formed  from  the  natural  skin  above. 

Itching  is  sometimes  complained  of,  and  may  be  described  as  simply  intoler- 
able, without  any  cause  being  found.  Probably  it  is  due  to  irritation  of  some  ol 
the  nerve-filaments  in  the  cicatrix,  or  it  may  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  cir- 
culation. Heat  usually  relieves  it,  but  in  some  cases  cold  and  compression  answa 
better. 

Hypertrophy  is  very  common,  and  passes  by  imi)erceptible  stej^s  into  what  is 
known  as  cheloid.  Addison's  or  true  cheloid  must  be  clearly  distinguished,  as  it  is 
of  an  entirely  different  character.  This  variety  forms  a  firm,  hard  mass,  with  a 
more  or  less  rounded  surface,  from  which  spurs  and  branches  run  out  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  general  outline  is  most  irregular  ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  smooth  and  glossy  on 
the  surface,  with  a  few  dilated  capillaries  here  and  there ;  but  often  the  spurs  are 
perfectly  white.  It  is  rarely  tender  when  touched,  although  it  may  be  the  seat  of 
the  most  persistent  itching.  It  consists  of  nothing  but  a  closely  packed  mass  of 
fibrous  tissue,  with  bundles  running  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  the  surface,  without 
definite  outline. 

Cheloid  may  occur  in  any  cicatrix,  and  at  any  time  after  its  formation.  1 
have  known  it  develop  after  a  blister ;  but  it  is  more  common  after  burns  thai 
anything  else,  especially  if  there  has  been  prolonged  suppuration.  Smallpox  scars  ar 
not  unfrequently  attacked  by  it,  and  in  some  instances,  in  which  the  marks  as 
close  together,  the  whole  face  ;s  transformed  into  a  dense,  rigid  mask,  perfect! 
expressionless,  and  covered  with  seams  and  livid  nodules.  It  is  not  uncommon  t 
find  it  attacking  several  scars  at  the  same  time  ;  and  1  have  known  it  occur  in  foi 
members  of  the  same  family.  There  is  no  cure  for  it.  Excision  is  rarely  practia 
ble,  and  even  when  it  is  possible,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  recurrence 

Epithelioma  not  uncommonly  develops  from  cicatrices  ;  and  sometimes,  esp< 
cially  in  the  leg,  it  extends  deeply  into  the  subjacent  structures  before  it  is  notice 
by  the  patient.  Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  does  not  occur  so  soon  \ 
in  some  of  the  other  varieties,  but  the  treatment  is  the  same. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  SYMPTOMS. 

These  are  divided  into  three  stages  corresponding  to  different  periods. 

1.  Collapse. — Extensive  burns,  even  if  they  are  superficial,  are  followed  by 
the  most  profound  shock.  In  some  the  prostration  is  complete  from  the  first; 
pain  is  not  felt,  there  is  only  a  sensation  of  intense  cold  and  thirst.  In  others 
there  is  persistent  restlessness,  with  vomiting  or  low  delirium,  and  in  children  con- 
vulsions. The  collapse  may  continue  for  twenty-four  hours  or  even  more,  the 
pulse  gradually  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  or  reaction  may  set  in.  If  this  is 
long  delayed  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable. 

2.  Reaction. — As  the  shock  passes  off  the  temi)erature  begins  to  rise  and  fever 
commences,  caused  no  doubt  to  some  extent  by  the  pain  and  the  reflex  irritation 
of  the  heat  centre,  but  chiefly  by  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  morbid  products  from  the  wounded  surface.  If  the  burn  is  thoroughly 
covered  up,  away  from  the  air,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  nerves  are  not  irritated,  and 
there  is  no  putrefaction,  the  rise  of  temperature  is  only  slight,  and  subsides  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  If,  unhappily,  this  is  impracticable,  as  it  usually  is  in  ex- 
tensive injuries,  septic  fever  follows,  the  temperature  rises  higher  and  higher,  and 
either  sapraemia  with  some  form  of  internal  congestion  proves  fatal,  or  after  a  long 
illness  the  tissues  gradually  gain  the  upper  hand,  throw  out  a  barrier  of  granula- 
tions, and  check  further  absorption. 

It  is  in  this  stage  that  abdominal  and  thoracic  complications,  pleurisy,  pneu- 
monia, enteritis,  duodenal  ulceration,  peritonitis,  etc.,  are  most  common,  although 
they  are  not  confined  to  it.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  are  characteristic,  short, 
hacking  cough,  with  rusty,  blood-stained  sputa,  for  example ;  more  frequently  there 
is  nothing  definite,  merely  a  continued  high  temperature,  with  quick,  feeble  pulse, 
and  rapidly  failing  strength. 

3.  Suppuration. — This  is  no  more  essential  to  the  healing  of  burns  than  it  ii 
in  the  case  of  other  wounds  ;  a  cautery  plunged  into  a  naevus  leaves  a  deep  cavity 
with  blackened,  charred  edges,  which,  if  protected  from  the  air,  heal  over  without 
a  trace  of  pus.  In  most  cases,  however,  owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  surfac< 
and  the  conditions  under  which  burns  occur,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  pre 
vent  the  access  of  living  organisms,  and  the  surface  of  the  granulations  thrown  oui 
by  the  tissues  around  always  melts  away.  In  not  a  few  this  seriously  increases  th< 
depth  of  the  injury,  the  tissues  that  might  have  otherwise  recovered  yielding  befort 
the  combined  effects  of  septic  decomi)osition  and  suppurative  micro-organisms. 

The  stage  of  reaction  passes  into  that  of  suppuration  without  any  definite  line 
the  transition  is  usually  placed  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  ;  the  tempera* 
ture  begins  to  fall  in  the  morning,  and  if  no  internal  complication  sets  in,  the 
continued  fever  subsides  and  becomes  remittent.  This  continues  until  the  granulat 
ing  surfaces  have  healed.  After  a  time  the  danger  of  visceral  trouble  diminishes, 
but  hectic,  exhaustion,  amyloid  disease,  and  other  complications  that  occur  ir 
connection  with  large  sui)purating  wounds  are  always  liable  to  follow\ 

Pathology. — Fully  half  the  cases  that  die  prove  fatal  from  shock  within  the 
first  forty-eight  hours,  the  post-mortem  appearances  ])resenting  nothing  that  i* 
characteristic.  In  the  second  period,  from  the  end  of  this  time  until  suppuratior 
has  set  in,  congestion,  or  sometimes  inflammation,  of  internal  organs  is  often 
present.  In  the  earlier  part  the  brain  is  chiefly  affected  ;  later  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  suffer  most  ;  and  associated  with  this  in  a  certain  proportion  ol 
instances  (16  out  of  125  collected  miscellaneously)  is  a  peculiar  lesion,  ulceration 
of  the  duodenum.  'I'his  has  been  found  as  early  as  the  fourth  dav  ;  it  is  most  fre- 
quent  in  the  second  and  third  weeks,  but  it  may  occur  much  later. 

There  is  no  really  satisfa(  tory  explanation  either  for  the  congestion  or  the 
ulceration.  The  former  has  been  assigned  to  reflex  i)aralysis  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels;  to  i)aralysis  of  the  heart  from  over-heated  blood;  to  capillary  embolism ; 
to  changes  in  the  blood  jjrochucd  l)y  evaporation  from  an  extensive  denuded 
surface:  and  to   retention  of  poisonous  nitrogenous  com])ounds  that  are  usually 
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excreted  by  the  skin.  Except  the  first  of  these,  however,  none  has  much  to  com- 
mend \i',  the  degree  of  congestion  is  not  in  any  way  proportionate  to  the  extent 
of  the  injured  surface  ;  small  burns  are  sonietimes  much  worse  in  this  respect  than 
large  ones ;  and  bums  on  the  trunk  are  always  more  liable  to  pulmonary  and 
intestinal  complications  than  others.  The  severity  of  the  shock  is  probably  the 
most  important  factor ;  its  effects  by  no  means  disappear  when  the  temperature 
rises ;  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  remains  depressed  for  many  days ;  they  no  longer 
possess  their  normal  power  of  resistance,  and  any  fever-causing  substance  absorbed 
from  the  wound  is  sufficient  to  excite  an  attack  of  diffuse  inflammation. 

Ulceration  of  the  duodenum  is  equally  hard  to  explain.  It  is  not  connected 
with  Bmnner*s  glands.  The  ulcers  are  perfectly  indolent,  as  if  simply  punched 
out,  and  are  usually  situated  immediately  below  the  pylorus,  rarely  beyond  the 
bile-duct ;  there  may  be  only  one,  or  there  may  be  several,  either  separate  from 
each  other  and  circular  in  shape,  or  fusing  together.  The  margins  are  sharply 
cut,  and  the  centre  is  deep,  sometimes  extending  through  all  the  coats  into  the 
pancreas,  or  opening  up  a  large  artery  or  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  cicatrizing  over,  showing  that  the  complication  is  not  always  a  fatal 
one.  There  may  be  very  great  congestion  of  the  duodenum  around,  but  it  is  not 
invariable,  and  they  may  occur  after  burns  of  any  size,  or  in  any  locality,  although 
they  are  more  common  when  the  trunk  is  involved.  The  most  reasonable  sug- 
gestion appears  to  be  that  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon 
some  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  which  the  circulation  has  been  arrested  by 
congestion  or  by  embolism.  It  is  urged  in  supi)ort  of  this  that  they  are  rarely 
found  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  bile-duct ;  but  it  is  singular,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  that  the  congestion  or  embolism  should  not  also  sometimes  occur  in  the 
stomach.  It  may  be  present  without  symptoms  of  any  kind,  suppurative 
peritonitis  setting  in  suddenly  and  proving  fatal  almost  at  once  ;  or  there  may 
be  diarrhoea  with  melaena,  epigastric  pain,  tenderness,  and  vomiting  of  dark  brown 
Huid. 

Burns  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  head  are  much  worse,  both  as  regards 
s\Tnptoms  and  complications,  than  those  of  similar  degree  upon  other  i)arts  of  the 
body.  In  children  and  old  people  the  prognosis,  as  might  be  exi)ected,  is  much 
more  grave  ;  but  the  factor  that  is  of  most  importance  in  estimating  the  risk  to  life 
is  the  extent  of  surface.  .  A  deep  burn,  if  it  is  limited,  is  often  only  a  local  affec- 
tion; a  very  superficial  one,  on  the  other  hand,  caused  by  momentary  exposure 
to  intensely  heated  air  or  steam,  if  it  involves  a  large  area,  will  almost  certainly 
prove  fatal  from  shock,  or,  if  the  patient  survives  this,  from  subsequent  internal  con- 
gestion. When  the  face  is  much  burnt  there  is  always  the  danger  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  may  have  been  injured  at  the  .same  time,  and  that  oedema 
of  the  glottis  and  broncho-pneumonia  will  follow. 

Treatment. — In  a  large  superficial  burn,  the   first  thing  is  to  i)revent  the 
patient  sinking  from  collapse  ;  under  the  influence  of  the  shock  the  temperature 
falls,  the  circulation  becomes  feeble,  the  amount  of  heat  and  energy  j^roduced  by 
the  tissues  diminishes,  and  death  may  ensue  simply  from  the  failure  of  i)ower. 
\Vannth,  stimulants,  and  opium  are  the  chief  remedies.      The  heat  of  the  body 
must  be  economized  in  every  way,  pain  relieved  as  far  as  possible,  the  heart  pre- 
vented from  failing,  and  the  tissues  supplied  with  diffusil)le  stimulants  which  will 
help  them  for  the  time  to  do  all  that  they  can.      If  it  can  be  managed,  the  jiatient 
should  be  placed  at  once,  without  waiting  to  take  off  clothes  that  are  adherent,  in 
a  warm  boracic  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  carefully  maintained  ;  and  pro- 
vided the  inhalation  of  the  hot  vapor  is  prevented  by  surroundiuLc  the  neck  with  a 
mackintosh  or  other  waterproof  material,  he  may  be  left  in  this  for  some  hours  until 
reaction  begins.     Meanwhile  the  burnt  fabrics  will  float  off  or  can  be  cut  away, 
without  injury  to  the  parts  beneath  or  exposing  them  to  the  air.     As  soon  as  the 
pdse  begins  to  recover,  all  the  injured  part  should  be  wrapj)ed  in  many  layers  of 
boiaciclintor  salicylic  wool,  and  enveloped  with  a  bandage,  a  certain  dci^ree  of  soft 
oompression   being  used.     Carbolic  acid  is  much  too  irritating  for  burns,  and 
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corrosive  sublimate  applied  to  an  extensive  surface  would  very  probably  prove 
dangerous. 

Thirst  may  be  relieved  with  milk  and  soda  water,  or  very  dilute  acid  drinks. 
How  long  stimulants  are  necessary  must  be  determined  by  the  condition  of  the 
pulse,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  push  them  too  far  or  to  continue  them  too 
long  ;  as  soon  as  there  is  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  arterial  tone,  small  quanti* 
ties  of  beef-tea  should  be  given  with  them,  and  should  gradually  replace  them  ;  but, 
throughout,  everything  must  be  done  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The 
visceral  congestion  and  inflammation  that  occur  in  the  second  period,  that  of  reac- 
tion, are  distinctly  encouraged  by  everything  that  tends  to  reduce  the  already  weak- 
ened reserve ;  and  after  this  stage  is  passed,  and  suppuration  has  set  in,  the  ques- 
tion of  recovery  or  not  often  turns  upon  the  balance  that  is  left,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  can  be  economized. 

Diarrhoea  should  be  checked  at  once  with  opium  and  dilute  mineral  acids. 
Pulmonary  complications  must  be  met  with  ether  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If 
vomiting  occurs,  it  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  very  minute  doses  of  vinum  an- 
timoniale,  or  the  stomach  may  be  left  entirely  empty  for  a  time,  and  nutrient 
enema ta  given  instead.  Bromide  of  potash  is  often  necessary  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  delirium,  or  evidence  of  commencing  cerebral  congestion,  and  quinine, 
tonics,  and  especially  iron,  in  the  later  stages,  if  the  apj)etite  is  failing  or  the 
strength  shows  signs  of  giving  way  under  the  prolonged  strain. 

The  local  treatment  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  burn,  but  the  principle  is 
in  all  cases  alike  ;  protect  the  part  thoroughly  from  the  air,  prevent  decomposition, 
and  change  the  dressings  as  seldom  as  possible. 

In  those  of  the  first  degree,  in  which  the  area  is  limited,  the  ordinary  domes- 
tic appliances,  mashed  potatoes,  lead  lotion,  cold  spirit  and  water,  anything,  in 
short,  that  is  cooling  and  diminishes  the  hyperaemia,  answers  exceedingly  well.  Dry 
applications,  such  as  flour,  fuller's  earth,  etc.,  in  many  j^eople  cause  a  degree  of 
irritation  and  of  itching  that  is  almost  as  painful.  Flexible  collodion  or  lead  paint 
is  very  useful,  especially  on  the  body  or  where  the  skin  is  liable  to  friction  from  the 
clothes. 

If  blisters  are  present  already  they  must  be  pricked,  the  fluid  allowed  to  ooze 
quietly  out,  and  the  epidermis  gently  replaced  ;  but  when  the  case  is  seen  sufficiently 
early,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  check  their  formation  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  blood  going  to  the  part  ;  this  may  often  l^e  managed  by  investing  the  affected 
area  at  once  with  boracic  lint  (wetted  with  cold  boracic  lotion  if  the  sense  of 
smarting  is  very  severe),  and  then  with  many  layers  either  of  a  similar  material  or 
of  wood-wool  or  salicylic  wool.  A  flannel  l3andage  is  placed  over  the  whole  with 
a  fair  amount  of  pressure,  and  the  part  is  well  raised.  The  dressing  should  l)eleft 
on  as  long  as  possible,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  change  it  it  should  be  allowed 
to  float  off  in  a  bath.  C^arron  oil  (equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  olive  oil)  is  a  very 
favorite  application,  but  the  smell  after  it  has  been  applied  some  little  time  is  very 
nauseating  ;  bicarbonate  of  soda  (a  saturated  solution)  is  stated  to  relieve  the  pain 
more  quickly  than  anything  else,  but  though  I  have  tried  it  in  many  cases, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  succeeded  in  persuading  myself  of  its  superiority. 
Zinc  ointment  answers  well  when  the  surface  is  of  small  extent,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  vaseline,  carbonate  of  lead  ointment,  resin  ointment,  and  many 
others. 

In  burns  of  limited  size  but  greater  depth,  the  same  principle  must  be  adopted, 
but  for  these  iodoform  and  corrosive  sublimate  can  be  used.  If  there  appears  to 
be  a  chance  of  drying  up  the  sloughs  and  limiting  the  amount  of  exudation,  the 
former  is  the  better,  freely  sj)rinkling  it  all  over,  and  then  applying  wood-wool 
over  this.  \{,  on  the  other  hand,  from  its  position,  or  from  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  sine  e  the  injury,  and  the  amount  of  exudation  that  is  present,  thil 
does  not  appear  to  be  i)ra(  ticable,  the  i)art  should  be  well  irrigated  with  conw 
sublimate,  or  placed  in  a  bath  of  it  for  a  time  and  wrapped  in  boracic  lint. 
any  ca,se,  whatever  dressing  is  used  for  a  burn,  it  should  be  left  as  long 
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sibly  can  be,  and  the  greatest  care  is  required  when  changing  it  not  to  disturb  the 
newly-formed  epidermis. 

Finally,  in  some  very  severe  cases  amputation  is  required,  but  this  should  not 
bethought  of  until  the  shock  is  past,  and  preferably  not  until  the  line  of  demarca- 

-  don  is  distinct.  Occasionally  it  is  performed  at  a  later  period,  either  because  of 
>.  prolonged  suppuration  or  because  the  limb,  although  it  has  been  saved,  is  merely 
1     an  encumbrance. 

I  After  the  sloughs  have  separated  the  suppurating  surface  left  requires  the  same 

Lt    treatment  as  other  wounds,  the  only  difference  is  that  the  granulations  have  an  ex- 

-  traordinary  tendency  to  become  pale,  flabby,  and  exuberant.     This,  which  is  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  distance  from  the  base,  and  the  defective  contraction  of 

L    the  deeper  layers,  is  best  kept  in  check  with  nitrate  of  silver.     Either  a  lotion  of 

P    three  grains  to- the  ounce  may  be  used  for  the  whole  surface,  or,  what  answers  better, 

f.     the  solid  stick  maybe  applied  occasionally  all  round  the  margin.     Grafting  is 

'*     osually  necessary  for  the  healing  of  large  surfaces,  but  often  it  is  very  disappoint- 

\     ing;  rapid  progress  is  made  for  a  short  time,  and  then  suddenly  the  whole  of  the 

neirly  cicatrized  area  breaks  down   again.     Every  attempt,  however,  should  be 

[     made  to  procure  early  cicatrization  ;  contraction  cannot  be  prevented  altogether  in 

a  burn  of  the  fourth  degree  (except  by  covering  in  the  whole  granulating  surface 

with  fresh  or  vivified  grafts,  as  already  described  under  cicatrices),  but  the  longer 

the  suppuration  lasts,  the  greater  the  amount  of  dense,  contracting  tissue  that  is 

developed. 

Mechanical  appliances  are  often  required,  partly  to  keep  the  injured  surfaces 
at  rest,  but  chiefly  to  prevent  contraction.  Splints,  extending  apparatuses,  elastic 
bands,  etc.,  must  be  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  no 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  them,  except  that  their  action  must  be  con- 
tinuous night  and  day.  I  have  known  three  days'  respite  allow  such  a  degree  of 
deformity  to  take  place,  that  the  former  position  was  never  thoroughly  regained. 

[Bums  of  the  fauces  and  upper  air  passages  from  the  inhalation  of  steam  should 
be  treated  by  the  atomization  of  dilute  sulphuric  ether,  and  its  inhalation.  The 
patient  should  be  caused  to  breathe  air  charged  with  atomized  dilute  ether  spray, 
until  danger  of  oedema  of  the  glottis  shall  have  passed.  When  steam  has  been 
inhaled  long  enough  to  scald  the  tracheal  lining  the  case  is  hojjeless.  Usually  there 
is  spasmodic  closure  when  the  steam  touches  the  larynx,  and  the  steam  j^asses  no 
further,  but  the  editor  once  saw  a  case  where  the  unfortunate  patient  had  been 
pinned  fast  by  timbers  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  several  inhalations  of  the 
steam  before   he  could   escape.     This  man    died    an   hour   after  reaching    the 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MINOR    SURGERY. 

THE  SURGEON. 

[There  have  been    many  paraphrases,   changes,   and   int< 
famous  dictum  of  A.  Cornelius  Celsus,  but,  after  all  the  comi 
been  made  upon  it,  the  original  still  stands  unimpaired  by  time, 
commentator,  referring  to  Celsus'  remark  about  the  tremblii 
**  a  shakiness  of  the  hand  may  be  some  bar  to  the  success  of  anj 
of  a  shaky  mind  is  hopeless."     It  may  be  fairly  presumed 
that  any  surgeon  would  be  sound  of  mind  and  have  a  knowU 
He  doubtless  scarcely  considered  it  necessary  to  assert  in  fori 
surgeon  should  not  be  a  lunatic  or  an  imbecile. 

Celsus  said  :   ^*  A  surgeon  ought  to  be  young,  or  certainly  v^ 
with  a  hand  active,  firm,  nor  ever  trembling,  and  not  less  ready 
the  right,  with  eyesight  sharp  and  clear,  intrepid  in  mind,  com] 
he  wish  him  whom  he  has  received  to  be  cured,  and  not  to  be 
that  he  may  hasten  more  than  the  thing  requires  or  may  cut  less 
but  may  do  all  things  just  as  if  no  impression  was  received  froi 
other."* 

Sterilization  of  the  Hands. 

The  skin,  by  careful  washing,  may  be  made  comparatively 
organisms,  but  it  is  less  frequently  done  than  is  supposed, 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  subungual  spaces  are  freed  from  the: 
in  a  report  made  to  the  writer  in  June,  1889,  showed  its  diffic 
experiments  on  the  subject,  made  at  the  Seaman's  Retreat  Hosp: 
The  observations  extended  over  a  period  of  three  months,  and 
were  instructed  to  use  a  nail-brush  and  scrub  the  hands  with  soa 
after  which  they  immersed  them  in  solution  bichloride  of  me; 
In  some  cases  strong  alcohol  and  ether  was  used.     They  then 
tions  and  dressed  the  wounds  and  ulcers  in   the  wards.     Sera 
from  beneath  their  finger-nails  at  a  time  when  they  were  ma 
the  dressing,  or  just  before  an  operation.      *Mn  all  the  examin 
Kinyoun,  **  in  only  two  instances  were  the  hands  found  to  be 
others  bacteria  were  found."     Repeated  scrubbing  and  a  most 
of  the  hands  are  therefore  necessary  to  i)revent  the  surgeon  fn 
wound,  and  even  then,  in  most  cases,  the  hands  and  finger-ends  a 
aseptic,  but  the  danger  is  probably  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Clothing. 

The  use  of  a  gown  that  may  be  laundered,  and  thus  kept  cl 
the  clothing  of  the  operator,  is  also  necessary  for  the  prevention  o 
tion  of  microbes  into  the  wound. 


*  The  exact  text  is  as  follows  :  "  Es^ie  autem  chirurgus  debet  adolescens,  aut 
proprior;  manu  strenua,  stabili,  nee  unquara  intremiscente,  eaque  non  minus  sin 
promptus;  acie  oculorura  acri,  claraque;  animo  inlrepidus,  misericors  sic  ut  sana 
accepit,  non  ut  clamore  ejus  motus,  vei  magis  quam  res  desiderat,  properet  vel  mi 
est,  secet;  sed  perinde  facial  omnia  ac  si  nullus  ex  vagiiibus  aiterius  affectus  orial 
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Instruments. 
Jto  purchase  cheap  instruments.  Procurethe  best  quality, 
ftw  better  work  while  in  use,  but  they  retain  their  useful- 
rting  instruments  should  have  sharp  edges  when  purchased, 
md  be  well  tempered.  All  joints  should  move  easily,  and 
they  may  be  readily  cleansed.  The  temper  of  a  scalpel  or 
ly  sharpening  it  on  a  fine  oil-stone,  a  lithotrite  by  breaking 
irown  sandstone  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and  forceps  by  close 
es  of  hemostatic  or  pressure  forceps  should  fit  each  other 
easily  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  o;x;rator.  It  is 
f  too  much  attention  to  the  selection  of  instruments. 
be  scalpel  blade  may  well  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
tt  a  good  instrument  has  a  handle  that  is  smooth,  easily 
joined  to  the  blade. 

iMnther  perfect  himself  in  the  use  of  the  instruments  that 
hntilf  construct  one  with  only  slight  variation  from  a  pre- 

Id  be  carefully  sterilized  immediately  before  being  used,  and 
nd  disinfected  immediately  after  use.  Sterilization  may  be 
VKDCKdinary  sterilizer,  or  by  steam,  or  by  boiling  in  water 
im.  Most  disinfecting  solutions  S|>oiI  the  polish  and  edge 
»^riieD  they  are  kept  in  them  for  any  considerable  time  ;  it 
nd  that  in  most  cases  boiling  in  water  is  the  most  convenient 

M  needles,  and  hypodermic  needles,  when  needed  in  the 
Ik  plunged  in  alcohol  just  before  using,  or  passed  through 
•flighted  gas  jet. 


The  Patient. 

4  be  prepared  for  operation  by  a  general  Iiatli  whenever 
!ill  deansing,  shaving,  and  disinfection  of  the  surface  of  the 
d  upon.  If  the  operation  is  to  be  upon  the  abdomen,  the 
sfiously  emptied  by  a  brisk  saline  cathartic,  and  a  little 
dte  rectum  well  cleansed  by  injection  of  warm  water,  and 
of  urine  either  naturally  or  through  the  catheter;  female 
quired  to  use  a  vaginal  douche,  and  all  patients  about  to 
rstion  should  have  the  urine  examined.] 


THE  .^N.^'.STHKTIC. 
I.  I.OCAL.  ANESTHESIA, 
ice  and  salt  or  ether-s|)ray  causes  r 
the  surface  ;  it  cannot  !«  kept  up  v 
hawing  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  s 
fdrochlorate  of  cocaine  sjirayed 
round  will  ensure  local  an.-esthei 
DO  use  on  unbroken  skin  or  whe 
is  gr.  XX  or  -^  (i.io  grammt 
should  always  lie  fresh,  as  it  soo 
raically,  a  grain  or  a  grain  and 
^ptoms — syncojie.  delirium,  i 
own  to  follow.     Whether  this 
rug  or  to  personal  susceptibility 
len  cocaine  is  employed. 


Iiness  to  the  skin,  but 
>ut  the  risk  of  sloiigh- 

)r  iiainted  over  a  mucous  surface  or  a 
I  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  ;  but 
the  tissues  are  inflamed.  The  ordinary 
or  15  grammes)  to  the  ounce,  and  the 
decomiioses.  It  may  nNo  !ie  em|)loyed 
half  Iwing  injected  at  a  time;  but  very 
consciousness,  and  even  colta].se— have 
i  due  to  the  ]iroducts  of  decomiiosiiion 
i  uncertain.      Capillary  oo/ing  is  alw.iys 
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a.  GENERAL  AN/BSTHESIA. 

Nitrous  oxide  gas,  chloroform,  ether,  bichloride  of  methylene,  and  a  mix 
of  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  (known  as  the  A.  C.  E.  mixtui 
are  the  chief  agents  used.  The  apparatus  and  the  method  vary  in  each  case,  bulj 
in  all  alike  the  clothing  should  be  loosened,  false  teeth  removed,  and  the  patieni 
placed  in  a  suitable  position  (usually  recumbent,  with  the  head  slightly  raised  and 
turned  to  one  side).  An  anaesthetic  should  not  be  given  for  some  hours  after  a 
meal ;  if  there  is  a  feeling  of  faintness  or  the  pulse  is  weak,  a  small  quantity  o 
brandy  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  or  injected  into  the  rectum. 

Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  especially  useful  for  short  operations  (the  anaesthesia  last 
ing  about  a  minute)  and  as  a  preliminary  to  ether.  It  is  practically  free  fron 
danger,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  sickness  or  headache. 

The  gas  passes  from  a  reservoir  through  a  face-piece,  contrived  to  exclude  ai 
thoroughly.  After  a  few  inspirations  the  face  becomes  dusky  and  the  breathinj 
deeper ;  then  toward  the  end  of  the  minute  the  eyes  grow  prominent,  the  pupil 
dilate,  the  lips  become  blue,  and  the  respiration  stertorous ;  at  this  stage  anaesthesi 
is  complete  ;  if  the  administration  is  continued  convulsive  movements  begin.  Tb 
insensibility  may  be  prolonged  without  any  unpleasant  effect  by  giving  a  smal 
quantity  of  ether  with  the  gas  after  the  first  few  breaths. 

Ether  is  always  given  through  an  inhaler.  In  Clover^s  the  same  air  is  breathe< 
over  and  over  again,  and  the  amount  of  vapor  added  is  regulated  by  an  index.  Ii 
Orrasby's  an  ounce  is  poured  upon  a  sponge  at  the  beginning,  and  the  proportioi 
of  fresh  air  varied. 

The  vapor  must  be  admitted  very  gradually  at  first,  as  it  is  so  unpleasant  tha 
many  patients  can  hardly  tolerate  it,  and  if  possible  preliminary  anaesthesia  shoulc 
be  induced  with  gas.  As  the  amount  is  increased  the  face  becomes  congested,  s 
period  of  excitement  with  violent  stniggling  (especially  in  men  accustomed  tc 
drink)  follows,  and  then,  comparatively  suddenly,  the  muscles  relax  and  th« 
breathing  becomes  stertorous.  If  Clover's  inhaler  is  used  a  breath  of  fresh  aii 
should  be  allowed  every  half-minute  until  anaesthesia  is  complete,  then  the  inter 
ruptions  should  be  more  and  more  frequent  until,  when  the  administration  ha* 
lasted  some  time,  the  inhaler  is  only  applied  occasionally. 

As  a  general  anaesthetic  ether  is  much  safer  than  chloroform,  and  unless 
contraindicated  should  always  be  used  in  preference.  Unfortunately,  it  is  more 
unpleasant,  leaving  a  severe  headache,  and  the  smell  hangs  about  for  days.  It  ij 
not  suited  to  operations  about  the  mouth,  nose,  or  eyes,  to  operations  upon  th( 
brain  or  large  vessels,  or  to  cases  of  bronchitis,  empyema,  phthisis,  or  extremt 
abdominal  distention.  Women  and  children  take  it  very  well ;  drunkards  car 
scarcely  be  got  under  its  influence,  unless  they  are  partially  intoxicated  already- 
then  the  transition  from  one  stage  to  the  other  is  very  easy.  Care  must  be  takei 
not  to  bring  it  near  a  naked  light  nor  near  a  Pacquelin  cautery. 

Chlorofor7n. — All  that  is  re(}uired  is  a  drop-bottle  and  a  fold  of  lint  doubled 
A  few  drops  are  sprinkled  on  first,  then  a  few  more,  gradually  increasing  tht 
quantity,  and  the  lint  is  turned  over  so  that  the  moistened  surface  may  face  th 
mouth  ;  it  must  not  touch  it  or  the  skin,  for  fear  of  causing  blisters.  The  puis 
and  respiration  (not  the  movements  of  the  chest,  but  the  actual  influx  and  efflu: 
of  air)  must  be  watched  from  the  first.  Except  in  children,  a  period  of  excitemen 
nearly  always  precedes  that  of  unconsciousness,  and  sometimes  in  men  there  i 
severe  struggling;  but  unless  the  respiratory  muscles  remain  rigidly  contracted 
there  is  no  need  to  suspend  the  administration.  The  pulse  may  be  increased!] 
frequency  during  the  struggling  stage  and  the  jnipil  dilated;  as  it  passes  off  th 
resjjiration  becomes  slow  and  deep,  the  jnilse  falls  to  its  normal  rate,  and  the  piqpi 
contracts,  still  retaining  its  ])ower  of  reacting  to  light.  Snoring,  and  the  ^ 
the  conjunctival  reflex,  are  signs  that  the  patient  is  fully  anaesthetized-  ■ 
the  administration   may  be  suspended   for  a  breath  or  two  and  thea 
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Chloroform  is  preferable  to  ether  for  all  operations  about  the  mouth  and  nose 
(Junker's  apparatus,  in  which  air  is  driven  through  the  liquid  by  means  of  a  ball 
syringe,  is  especially  suited  to  these),  for  operations  upon  the  brain  and  eye,  in 
infants  and  old  people,  in  cases  in  which  the  breathing  is  embarrassed,  and  in 
midwifery.  In  all  other  conditions  ether  is  more  safe ;  it  is  true  that  deaths  have 
occurred  during  its  administration,  but  the  proportion  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  in 
the  case  of  chloroform,  and  the  f)atients  have  almost  all  been  suffering  from  some 
grave  internal  disorder. 

Chloroform  acts  both  upon  the  heart  and  the  respiratory  centre.  Syncope 
may  occur  with  the  first  few  breaths  before  the  operation,  or  with  the  first  incision 
(it  has  l^en  suggested  that  in  these  cases  it  is  really  due  to  shock,  the  patient  not 
being  sufficiently  anaesthetized).  Spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles  may  prove  fatal 
during  the  struggling  stage.  Later,  even  after  the  administration  is  over,  the 
respiration  or  the  heart  may  stop,  the  latter  usually  giving  the  first  indication, 
though  the  former  is  the  first  to  cease  altogether.  For  this  reason  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  watch  both  the  pulse  and  the  breathing  throughout. 

An  injection  of  morphia  before  the  chloroform  is  given  enables  anaesthesia 
to  be  produced  much  more  rapidly  and  without  any  struggling,  but  it  very  greatly 
increases  the  danger  of  syncope.  Ether,  on  the  other  hand,  diminishes  the  risk, 
and  in  many  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  given  during  the  operation,  it  is  advisable 
to  anaesthetize  the  patient  with  it,  and  when  the  blood  is  well  saturated  substitute 
chloroform. 

The  A.  C.  E.  mixture  may  be  used  instead  of  chloroform  in  many  cases,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  mixture  is  fresh  and  that  very  small  quantities  are  given 
at  a  time.  The  liquids  evaporate  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  and  if  a  large 
quantity  is  poured  on  to  an  inhaler  at  once,  nearly  the  whole  of  one  may  come  off 
before  the  others  are  appreciably  affected. 

Bichloride  of  methylene  is  best  given  with  Junker's  apparatus.  Its  com- 
position is  somewhat  doubtful  \  probably  it  is  only  a  mixture,  and  as  it  is  affected 
by  exposure  to  air,  it  should  always  be  freshly  opened.  With  women  it  suc- 
ceeds fairly  well,  and  there  is  very  little  tendency  to  sickness  afterward  ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient  degree  of  anaesthesia  in  any  patient  accustomed  to 
alcohol. 

Special  Symptoms. — Struggling  and  excitement  are  particularly  severe  in 
the  case  of  ether.  At  the  beginning  they  are  due  to  the  fearful  sensation  of  chok- 
ing caused  by  the  vapor  being  too  concentrated,  and,  making  allowance  for  this, 
are  under  the  patient's  control.  Later,  they  are  involuntary.  Epileptiform  con- 
vulsions may  occur,  but  the  chief  danger  is  the  sudden  inhalation  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  vapor.  A  considerable  degree  of  excitement  is  sometimes  met  with 
during  the  recovery  from  ether,  especially  if  the  ancxsthesia  has  not  been  of  long 
duration. 

Vomiting  IS  almost  sure  to  occur  if  the  stomach  is  full,  and  may  prove  serious. 
It  may  happen  at  the  beginning,  but  it  usually  takes  place  later,  or  during  recov- 
ery. Pallor  of  the  face  and  lips,  failure  of  the  pulse,  and  retchiiiL(  precede  it,  and 
the  administration  should  always  be  stopped  until  the  stomach  is  emptied.  No 
food  should  be  allowed  for  some  hours  after  an  aniesthetic,  merely  a  few  small 
fragments  of  ice,  if  the  thirst  is  great,  and  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  every- 
thing should  be  cold.  If  vomiting  persists,  bismuth  and  m()ri)hia  may  be  given 
and  a  mustard  plaster  applied  to  the  epigastrium  ;  but  usually  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  stomach  altogether  alone  and  feed  the  patient  by  means  of  enemata.  I  have 
known  minim  doses  of  vinum  antimoniale  every  quarter  of  an  hour  succeed  in  a 
case  that  seemed  likely  to  prove  serious. 

Dyspncea  may  arise  from  respiratory  spasm  during  the  stru^rgling,  but  a  much 
more  common  cause  is  the  falling  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  (()llaj)sc  of  the  ui)]>er 
*pcrtnre  of  the  larynx.  When  this  is  slight  it  causes  a  peculiar  stcrtor,  which  can 
beidieyed  by  pressing  the  point  of  the  chin  forward  and  upward,  or,  if  this  does 

dzing  the  tongue  with  a  broad   pair  of  forcejjs  and  drawing  it 
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well  out  of  the  mouth.  The  condition  is  easily  relieved  if  the  cause  is  noticed, 
but  as  the  thorax  continues  to  move  naturally  there  is  great  danger  of  overlooking 
the  fact  that  no  air  is  entering. 

Heart-failure  is  an  accident  peculiar  to  chloroform.     As  already  mentioned, 
it  may  occur  with  the  first  few  breaths,  or  during  and  even  after  the  administra- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  accompanied  or  not  by  failure  of  respiration.     At  the  first 
suspicion  of  weakening  of  the  pulse  the  anaesthetic  should  be  stopped  and  every 
endeavor  made  to  clear  the  lungs  of  the  vapor  that  fills  them ;  the  tongue  should, 
be  drawn  forward  ;  if  the  breathing  is  not  deep  and  thorough  artificial  respiration 
should  be  commenced,  and  if  there  is  the  least  impediment  to  the  entr>'  of  air 
tracheotomy  should  be  performed.     A  subcutaneous  injection  of  ether  or  brandy- 
may  be  of  some  service,  and  inversion  of  the  patient,  so  that  the  head  receives  a. 
full  supply  of  blood,  is  undoubtedly  of  use ;  but  neither  galvanism  nor  nitrite  of" 
amyl  has  been  proved  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit. 

[Suppression  of  urine  may  be  one  of  the  disagreeable  after-effects  of  the 
administration  of  ether,  in  persons  with  fatty  kidneys.  One  fatal  case  of  this 
nature  fell  under  the  editor's  observation.  Chloroform  in  such  a  case  is  the  safer 
anaesthetic] 

Bandaging. 

[The  operation  being  finished,  the  parts  well  cleansed  and  dried,  the  applica- 
tion of  suitable  bandages  are  imperatively  required,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
assisting  to  maintain  the  wounded  surfaces  in  apposition  and  to  prevent  infection. 
The  wound  should  be  sprinkled  with  iodoform  or  other  desiccating  powder,  a 
thick  pad  of  iodoform  gauze  laid  over  it,  and  next  to  that  a  smooth  layer  of 
absorbent  cotton,  over  which  should  be  laid  rubber  protective,  or  a  bandage  of 
several  thicknesses  of  sterilized  gauze.  Sterilized  gauze  has  latterly  superseded 
the  old  cotton  roller  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

After  Treatment. — After  the  patient  shall  have  been  properly  bandaged, 
measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  shock.  These  consist  in  the  application  of 
external  heat  by  means  of  a  bag,  filled  with  hot  water,  sterilized  flannel  cloths 
well  heated  and  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  extremities.  If  necessary  to  bring 
on  reaction,  brandy  may  be  given  by  the  hypodermatic  syringe,  in  teaspoonful 
doses,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  Careful  regulation  of  the  diet  is  also 
necessary  when  the  patient  begins  to  take  food.  The  surgeon  should  give  explicit 
directions  about  the  length  of  time  the  patient  should  remain  in  bed.  These 
will  necessarily  vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  position  which 
the  patient  assumes  in  bed  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  the  surgeon's  directions.  These  points  may  seem 
trivial,  but  their  neglect  may  entail  serious  consequences  to  the  patient.] 
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PART  III. 


DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  SPECIAL  STRUCTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

LUPUS.     (Tuberculosis  of  the  Skin.) 

A  very  chronic,  destructive,  and  scar-leaving  form  of  inflammation  of  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  commencing  in  the  corium  proper.  Leaving  apart  the 
form  known  as  lupus  erythematosus,  we  may  say  that  common  lupus  begins  almost 
invariably  at  an  early  period  of  life,  often  during  childhood,  and  cases  starting 
alter  the  age  of  thirty  are  very  exceptional.  Its  subjects  may  be,  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak,  in  otherwise  good  health  ;  it  is,  however,  asserted  that  they  are  often 
the  offspring  of  phthisical  parents,  and  in  some  cases  they  may  themselves  develop 
later  tubercular  disease.  Koch  has  proved  that  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  is  spar- 
ingly present  in  nodules  of  lupus. 

The  tendency  of  a  patch  of  lupus  is  to  spread  at  its  edges  as  well  as  to  invade 

the  deeper  parts  and  the  adjoining  mucous  membranes  ;  spontaneous  cicatrization 

may  occur,  but  generally  the  disease  lasts  indefinitely  unless  treated.     The  early 

recognition  and  prompt  treatment  of  lupus  is  most  important  in  preventing  per- 

nianent  disfigurement. 

The  first  stage  of  lupus  consists  in  the  formation  of  small  yellowish-brown  or 
pink  nodules,  of  softer  consistence  than  the  healthy  skin.   These  are  found  to  con- 
sist of  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  corium,  with  scattered  giant-cells  (in  which 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  may  be  occasionally  detected).     The  nodules  have  a 
Semi -translucent  or  **  apple-jelly  "  aspect,  the  next  stage  being  the  breaking  down 
of  the  centre  and  the  formation  of  a  pustule,  succeeded  by  superficial  ulceration  or 
desquamation.  There  is  often  an  extensive  scabbing  or  eczematous  condition  over 
a  lupus  patch,  especially  if  irritated  by  exposure  to  wind,  cold  or  wet  weather,  etc. 
Finally,  the  lupus  nodule  may  cicatrize,  the  scar  formed  being  usually  prominent, 
dense,  and  often  of  a  pinkish  hue.     But  complete  spontaneous  subsidence  of  a 
lupus  patch  is  rare  ;  whilst  one  part  is  breaking  down  or  cicatrizing,  fresh  nodules 
are  forming  in  the  neighboring  skin,  or  perhaps  at  some  distance  from  the  original 
site,  and  in  a  single  patch  all  the  stages  of  a])ple-jelly-like  growth,  pustules,  ecze- 
matous condition,  ulceration,  and  scarring  may  often  be  observed.   If  situated  near 
a  mucous  membrane  {e.  g.y  of  the  mouth  or  nose),  lupus  tends  to  invade  it,  form- 
ing large,  soft  granulations,  but  not  often  presenting  the  typical  yellowish-j)ink  or 
brown  nodules  seen  on  the  skin.     The  lips,  gums,  palate,  and  even  the  pharynx 
uul aperture  c^the  lar3mx  may  be  invaded,  the  septum  and  cartilages  of  the  nose 
,iNrgMlt deformity  (ectropion  and  destruction  of  the  lids)  produced  by 

conjunctiva. 

SB  of  lupus  seen  occasionally  on   various  parts  of  the 
llood-infection  from  a  single  original  ])atch.      Lupus 
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rarely  b^ns  as  a  primary  growth  in  the  mucous  membranes,  but  occasionally  it  ' 
does  so  ;  for  example,  perforating  the  septum  nasi  by  a  solitary  ulcer.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  are  not  infrequently  secondarily  enlarged,  and  may  break  down  into 
the  ordinary  strumous  glandular  abscess.  So-called  lupus  of  the  genitals  (particu- 
larly of  the  vulva  and  vagina)  is  nearly  always  due  either  to  syphilis  or  epitheli- 
oma. One  character  is  constant  to  lupus,  wherever  situated — a  very  slow  course, 
rebellions  to  treatment,  and  tending  to  relapse  again  and  again  at  intervals  of 
months  or  years.  There  is  also  a  special  liability  to  the  development  of  epitheli- 
oma in  an  old  lupas  patch,  the  cancer  being  then  of  a  most  virulent  and  destructive 
type.  In  connection  with  this  tendency  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  epithelial  down- 
growths  may  frequently  be  seen  in  sections  of  recent  lupus  patches,  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  such  sections  from  those  of  true  epithelioma.  When  lupus 
affects  a  part  of  the  body  covered  with  thick  epithelium  {e.  g.,  the  feet),  warty 
growth  is  a  prominent  feature,  the  soft  nodules  being  entirely  absent.  What  is 
known  as  verruca  necrogenica,  a  condition  seen  on  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
to  handle  dead  bodies,  is  probably  a  form  of  lupus,  microscopical  examination 
showing  the  same  structure,  though  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to  advance  and 
destroy  the  tissues  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Bearing  in  mind  the  origin  at  an  early  age,  the  inveterate  ten- 


dency to  [lersist  and  to  spre-id  the  starnnj,  lelt  b)  the  disea^  and  the  usual  pres- 
ence of  the  a])ple  jelh  like  nodules  at  some  jiart  of  the  patch  the  student  will  have 
little  difficult)  m  recognizing  most  cases  of  lupus  The  deposit  of  lupoid  growth 
may  sometimes  1«  \er\  simll  a.s  compared  njth  the  scab  formation  and  scaling  of 
epidermis,  and  thui  simiiKte  m  eczema  but  the  latter  disease  neier  leaves  scars. 
The  greatest  ditfirult\  irisin„  in  dia^nostintin),  certiin  cases  of  tertiarj-  syphilis 
(whether  acquired  or  inherited)  from  lupus  and  the  term  syphilitic  lupus  is  a 
convenient,  bit  not  jierhaps  iccurite  one  lor  these  cases,  the  following  points 
will  generally  lead  to  i  correct  diii,'nosis  — 

1.  The  [  itthes  ot  sjphilitic  lupus  tend  to  ha\e  a  crescentic  or  horse-shoe 
outline,  and  are  more  commonh  wideU  SLp^rlted  from  eich  other  than  those  of 
true  lupus. 

2.  The  tubercles  or  nodules  are  of  a  bronner  red  color  and  firmer  consistence 
than  those  of  lu])us  Apfle  lelU       di.[xisit  is  neier  seen  in  svphilis 

■>,.  Syiihilitic  U  I  us  whtn  (hie  to  the  acijuired  disea.se  commonh  starts  later 
in  life  (c  g.,  from  thirti  to  h1t\  )  thin  true  lupus  though  of  course  there  are 
often  exce|>tions  When  dvii.  to  inherited  s\philis  the  disease  tends  to  be  rapidly 
destructive,  and  is  often  ictomj  init.d  bi  ntcrosis  of  the  adjoining  bones  {e.  g., 
palate  and  nasal  1  onis)  In  tii  t  tin  httir  iorm  of  the  disea.se  is  of  the  nature 
of  ]ihagc(lKiia   and  ri.  ]uires  ]  roiii|  t  1  >l-\I  md  constitutional  treatment  to  arrest 
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its  progress  (cauterization  with  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  and  the  administration  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury).  Inherited  syphilitic  lupus  will  eat  away  in  a 
week  or  two  as  much  tissue  as  ordinary  lupus  will  take  months  or  years  in 
destroying. 

4.  The  presence  of  other  symptoms  of  syphilis,  the  polymorphism  of  the  skin- 
disease,  the  history  of  acquired  or  inherited  taint,  will  be  of  value  in  assisting  the 
diagnosis.  For  instance,  Dr.  Hutchinson  treated  a  young  man  who  had  been 
supposed  to  be  affected  with  ordinary  lupus  of  the  mouth,  destroying  within  a  short 
time  most  of  the  soft  palate.  The  history  of  an  attack  of  interstitial  keratitis 
(from  which  there  still  remained  nebulae)  pointed  to  the  syphilitic  origin  of  the 
disease,  a  diagnosis  confirmed  by  the  rapid  destruction  of  parts  which  had  occurred 
and  the  great  improvement  which  ensued  under  specific  treatment. 

Whenever  the  diagnosis  between  syphilis  and  lupus  cannot  be  made,  a  careful 
trial  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  carried  out  for  a  few  weeks,  re- 
membering, however,  that  both  these  may  occasionally  fail  in  spite  of  the  disease 
being  syphilitic,  local  treatment  by  cauterization  and  the  use  of  iodoform  being 
then  required. 

It  may  be  here  stated  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  true  lupus 
depending  upon  remote  syphilitic  taint,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers. 

Treatment. — Whilst  constitutional  measures — cod-liver  oil,  good  diet,  and 
all  means  likely  to  improve  the  general  health — should  not  be  neglected,  local  treat- 
ment is  always  needed  to  effect  a  cure.  This  consists  in  destroying  the  soft  lupus 
nodules  by  scraping,  cauterization,  or  the  action  of  certain  chemical  destructives. 

1.  Scraping, — This  is  best  performed  (nearly  always  under  an  anaesthetic)  with 
Volckniann's  sharp  spoons,  various  sizes  of  which  are  employed.  The  spoon  is 
used  vigorously  wherever  there  is  any  sign  of  the  lupus  nodules,  and  particularly  at 
the  margin  of  a  pxatch ;  it  has  no  effect  upon  normal  skin  or  scar  tissue.  After 
scraping,  the  fine-pointed  actual  cautery  is  often  applied  to  each  excavation  made, 
or  pure  carbolic  acid  maybe  cautiously  used  with  a  small  brush.  The  sores  are 
subsequently  dressed  wuth  vaseline,  boracic  acid  ointment,  etc.,  and  if  all  the  lupus- 
tissue  has  been  destroyed  they  heal  fairly  rapidly  (of  course,  leaving  scars). 

2.  Destruction  by  Chemicals. — The  use  of  pure  carbolic  acid  as  an  adjimct  to 
scraping  has  been  alluded  to  ;  it  is  supposed  that  the  pain  of  the  application  is 
diminished  by  subsequent  free  dusting  over  with  powdered  carbonate  of  soda. 
Acid  nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  applied  with  success  to  very  small  lujms  nodules, 
best  on  a  sharpened  piece  of  wood,  which  is  thrust  right  into  them.  Chromic  acid 
fused  on  a  probe  is  recommended  by  Jameson  for  the  same  purpose.  Both 
methods  cause  a  certain  amount  of  pain,  but  this  is  insignificant  comj)ared  with 
that  produced  by  chloride  of  zinc  and  potassa  fusa,  two  caustics  formerly  recom- 
mended but  now  deservedly  abandoned.  Strong  lactic  and  salicylic  acids  have  lately 
come  into  use ;  both  have  a  marked  preference  for  the  lowly-organized  lupus-tissue 
over  the  healthy  skin.  Salicylic  acid  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  plaster  spread  on 
musHn,  the  plaster  containing  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  acid  mixed  with 
creasote  (which  deadens  the  pain).  The  application  is  renewed  twice  a  day  until 
the  lupus  nodules  have  broken  down  and  suppurated  freely,  when  some  simple 
ointment  is  applied.  This  salicylic -creasote  plaster  was  devised  by  Unna,  and  is 
known  by  his  name ;  in  commencing  the  treatment  the  weaker  strength  should 
always  be  used.  Whichever  method  be  adopted,  great  patience  is  recjuisite  in  the 
treatment,  which  usually  requires  to  be  repeated  several  times  at  intervals  before  a 
cure  can  be  effected,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  (especially  if  the 
raucous  membranes  are  much  involved)  none  can  be  hoi)ed  for.  But  the  ten- 
dency of  lupus  to  cause  irretrievable  deformity,  as  well  as  the  clanger  of  epi- 
thelioma supervening,  will  encourage  the  surgeon  to  persevere  in  one  or  other  of 
the  methods  of  treatment  recommended. 
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LUPUS   ERYTHEMATOSUS. 

This  disease,  being  much  rarer  and  less  amenable  to  surgical  treatment, 
requires  only  brief  notice  here.  Like  lupus  vulgaris,  its  pathology  consists  in  small- 
celled  deposits  in  the  corium  (though  it  is  doubtful  if  giant-cells  or  bacilli  are 
ever  found),  and  it  has  a  similar  very  chronic  course.  But  in  lupus  erythematosus 
abnormal  vascularity  of  the  patches  is  much  more  marked,  there  is  hardly  any 
destructive  tendency,  symmetry  is  constant  from  the  first,  the  disease  begins  later 
in  life  than  does  common  lupus,  and  the  local  treatment  of  the  latter  is  here  not 
suitable.  Further,  it  may  be  noticed  that  lupus  erythematosus  has  a  special  predi- 
lection for  certain  parts,  namely,  the  nose,  cheeks,  ears,  and  backs  of  the  hands ; 
and  the  sebaceous  glands  are  especially  involved  in  the  disease  as  well  as  the 
smaller  blood-vessels.  There  is  the  same  tendency  to  leave  scars  as  in  lupus  vul- 
garis, but  they  are  less  conspicuous.  Not  unfrequently  the  patches  of  lupus 
erythematosus  assume  the  bat's-wing  shape — the  body  being  represented  on  the 
nose,  the  wings  on  the  two  cheeks,  while  smaller  patches  exist  inside  each  concha 
of  the  ears.  They  present  a  reddish  or  brown  color,  a  thickened  edge,  and 
dilated  capillaries  or  small  veins,  and  dry  eczematous  spots  are  to  be  noticed  at 
various  parts  of  the  patch. 

The  disease  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  especially  in  those 
liable  to  chronic  dyspepsia  and  flushing  of  the  face,  or  with  feeble  circulation,  or 
prone  to  chilblains.  It  seems  to  be  occasionally  started  by  an  attack  of  facial 
erysipelas. 

Treatment. — This  is  very  unsatisfactory,  the  long-continued  use  of  weak 
tar  ointment  and  lotion  or  of  the  oleate  of  mercury  ointment  being,  perhaps,  the 
best.  Pure  carl)olic  acid  may  be  applied  to  the  most  prominent  parts,  or  the  fine- 
pointed  actual  cautery  if  the  vascularity  is  very  pronounced. 

BOILS  AND  CARBUNCLES. 

There  is  no  reason  for  separating  these  two  forms  of  cutaneous  and  subcu- 
taneous sloughing  abscess,  since  both  may  be  set  up  by  the  same  general  cause,  the 
only  real  difference  l)eing  that  a  furuncular  abscess  or  boil  discharges  its  contents 
by  a  single  opening,  a  carbuncle  by  several  (which  often  later  coalesce).  And 
several  other  purulent  affections  of  the  skin  are  of  the  nature  of  boils — for 
instance,  the  common  styes  of  the  eyelids,  a  superficial  form  of  whitlow,  and  the 
large  pustules  which,  occurring  usually  in  parts  with  thick  skin,  are  known  as 
ecthvnia.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  these  furuncular  abscesses  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  micrococcus,  and  their  discharge  is  certainly  contagious  (/.  e.^ 
it  may  produce  similar  abscesses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  primary  ones). 

A  variety  of  debilitating  causes  may  lead  to  an  outbreak  of  boils— deficient  or 
improper  food,  the  hydropathic  treatment,  etc. — and  they  are  not  infrequently 
met  with  during  convalescence  from  a  severe  fever  (especially  typhoid).  Training 
for  athletic  puri)oses,  if  the  change  of  life  is  marked  and  sudden,  often  produces 
them  ;  and  a  too  vegetarian  diet  may  have  the  same  result.  Work  in  the  dissecting 
or  post-mortem  room  occasionally  causes  their  development,  and  the  connection 
between  diabetes  mellitus  and  carbuncle  was  long  ago  pointed  out  and,  indeed, 
overestimated.  Certain  i)arts  of  the  body — speaking  generally,  those  in  which 
there  is  a  dense  or  coarse  subcutaneous  layer — are  especially  liable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  boils  and  carbuncles.  The  back  of  the  neck  and  trunk  and  the  buttocks 
are  the  favorite  sites,  though  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear,  the  hands,  and  feet 
are  not  uncommonly  affected.  The  features  of  both  are  too  well  known  to  need 
descri])tion,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  throbbing  j)ain  is  almost  a  constant  symptom 
until  the  pus  and  broken-down  cellular  tissue  are  given  an  exit.  The  extensive 
separation  of  sodden  ejiitheliuni  over  and  around  a  carbuncle  is  also  noteworthy. 
Sometimes  boils  abort — that  is,  never  i)ass  beyond  the  inflammatory  stage — and 
this  is  most  likely  to  occur  if  they  are  i)rotc(  ted  from  external   irritation  by  the 
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use  of  thick  plaster  as  soon  as  they  are  recognized.  The  friction  of  a  collar  may 
localize  a  boil  on  the  neck,  that  of  a  hard  seat  in  rowing  may  produce  one  on 
the  buttock,  etc. 

Diagnosis, — It  is  occasionally  a  question  whether  a  superficial  abscess  with 
I  central  slough  is  of  carbuncular  or  gummatous  nature,  but  the  rapid  course  of  a 
carbuncle  and  the  severe  pain  that  attends  it  will  usually  suffice  to  decide  the 
matter  without  going  into  the  history  as  to  previous  syphilis.  The  ulcer  left  after 
the  slough  has  come  away  is  ragged  and  somewhat  undermined  at  the  edge. 

Treatment. — If  seen  early,  a  boil  should  be  protected  by  thick  plaster  (a 
small  central  hole  being  made),  and  any  friction  of  the  clothes  should  be  guarded 
against.  A  saline  aperient  should  be  given,  and  such  dietetic  or  tonic  treatment 
adopted  as  is  indicated  by  the  individual  case.  Painting  tincture  of  iodine  over 
the  inflamed  spot  and  the  injection  into  it  of  a  few  drops  of  strong  carbolic  acid 
solution  are  both  said  to  cause  resolution  in  some  cases,  but  generally  it  is  advis- 
able to  hasten  suppuration  by  warm  fomentations,  the  most  cleanly  being  an 
antiseptic  poultice  (carbolic  acid  lotion — i  in  40 — on  lint,  or  boracic  lint  applied 
Dttoist  under  oiled  silk).  These  antiseptic  fomentations  are  much  better  than  the 
linseed  poultices,  which  have  a  decided  tendency  to  bring  out  a  crop  of  smaller 
furuncles  around  the  primary  one.  If  there  is  very  great  pain,  or  if  the  suppura- 
tive process  appears  to  be  spreading,  an  incision  should  be  made,  the  relief  which 
follows  the  outlet  of  pus  being  very  great.  The  old  free  crucial  incisions  are  pretty 
much  abandoned.  When  all  slough  has  separated,  a  very  good  dressing  is  the 
Ung.  Resinae. 

Sulphide  of  calcium  (gr.  j  daily  in  pills)  and  yeast  are  both  said  to  have  some 
mysterious  effect  in  preventing  or  checking  the  development  of  boils,  styes,  etc., 
but  the  evidence  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Lately  it  has  been  recommended  to  treat 
arbuncles,  if  seen  fairly  early,  by  making  an  incision  and  scraping  and  squeezing 
out  the  purulent  and  necrotic  centre,  subsequently  dressing  the  sore  with  iodoform 
or  carbolic  solution.  This  method,  though  painful,  appears  to  hasten  the  healing 
and  perhaps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  carbuncle. 

ULCERS. 

Any  sore  left  by  the  destruction  (gradual  or  sudden)  of  the  superficial  parts 
of  skin  or  raucous  membrane  is  an  ulcer,  the  process  either  starting  from  the  surface 
and  extending  to  the  deeper  parts,  or  vice  versd.  An  ulcer,  for  instance,  may 
begin  as  a  small  pustule,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  patch  of  eczema,  or  it  may  arise  in 
the  sloughing  out  of  a  gumma  or  carbuncle.  In  deciding  the  nature  of  an  ulcer 
we  have  to  consider  its  site,  shape,  depth,  the  character  of  its  edge,  the  surround- 
ing skin,  and  its  base  or  floor.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  each  variety 
ol  ulcer  has  its  own  peculiar  features,  and  that  we  can  always  tell  the  cause  by 
careful  inspection  of  the  sore  alone  (though  this  will  in  some  cases  suffice).  For 
instance,  some  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  may  closely  simulate  rodent  or  epithelio- 
tnatous  sores,  or  they  may  be  practically  indistinguishable  from  ulceration  due  to 
lupus,  or  even  that  resulting  from  a  carbuncle. 

Certain  terms  are  used  in  describing  ulcers,  independent  of  their  causation, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  chief. 

A  chrome  ulcer  (which  is  seen  so  commonly  in  the  lower  third  of  the  le^)  is 
^racterized  by  its  indolent  process,  hard,  congested  edge,  and  unhealthy  base, 
'•  '•,  unless  healing  under  treatment  no  well-formed  granulations  are  present.  Such 
^ufcer  may  take  on,  from  neglect  and  the  irritation  of  decomposition,  the  s/ough- 
"^ process.  The  term  pkagedcenic  is  applied  if  the  ulcer  steadily  s|)reads,  but 
^thout  the  formation  of  large  sloughs,  and  this  feature  is  almost  invariably  due 
to  syphilis. 

An  eczemataus  ulcer  is  one  in  which  the  main  features  of  the  disease  are  those 
w  ecicma,  the  ulcer  being  comparatively  superficial,  but  usually  intensely  irritable. 
*^ tt surrounded  by  pustules  and  **  weeping  "  desquamating  skin. 
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The  terms  congested  and  inflammatory  ulcers  will  be  readily  understood  ;  tl 
name  varicose  ulcer  is  inappropriate,  since  it  is  not  the  ulcer  itself,  but  the  tissut 
around,  that  present  the  varicose  veins. 

Since  the  life  or  death  of  the  tissues  depends  chiefly  upon  a  constant  suppl 
of  healthy  blood  and  its  free  circulation,  with  the  removal  of  waste  products  I 
the  lymphatics,  it  is  obvious  how  large  a  share  circulatory  defects  are  likely  to  ha^ 
in  the  production  and  perpetuation  of  ulcers.  Impeded  arterial  supply,  as  afb 
ligature  of  a  main  artery  of  a  limb,  or  in  senile  gangrene,  and  venous  obstnictic 
of  all  degrees,  afford  examples.  In  old-standing  infantile  paralysis  the  circulatic 
of  the  affected  limb  becomes  very  feeble,  and  most  intractable  ulcers  are  liable  t 
form.  Passive  congestion  from  prolonged  standing  is  a  very  frequent  excitir 
cause  of  ulcers  of  the  legs,  especially  in  and  after  middle  life. 

Vitiated  conditions  of  the  blood,  as  in  syphilis,  scurvy,  etc.,  are  also  commo 
causes,  and  simple  anaemia  may  help  in  producing  ulceration.  The  loss  of  vitalit 
of  the  tissues  that  comes  from  old  age  must  be  mentioned.  Paralysis  of  a  sensoi 
nerve  may  be  followed  by  ulcers  in  the  affected  area,  partly,  no  doubt,  due  to  tl 
action  of  irritants,  such  as  long-continued  pressure,  partly,  perhaps,  to  a  **  troph 
influence." 

The  common  forms  of  ulcer  met  with  in  practice  are  the  following  : — 

I.   Syphilitic   Ulcers. 

Omitting  the  primary  chancres,  these  are  of  two  chief  varieties — that  due  1 
the  breaking-down  of  a  gumma,  and  the  serpiginous  tubercular  form.  No  i>art  < 
the  body  is  exempt,  though  certain  regions  are  especially  liable,  such  as  the  upp< 
third  of  the  leg,  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee  joint,  over  the  sternum  and  tl 
skull. 

In  the  case  of  the  gummatous  ulcer  there  will  be  the  history  of  a  (frequent! 
painless)  lump  forming,  the  skin  over  it  becoming  congested  and  breaking  dowi 
and  of  the  exit  of  a  slough  which  is  aptly  compared  to  sodden  wa^-leather.  Tl 
sore  left  is  rounded,  with  inflamed  margin  and  sharply  cut  or  punched-out  borde 
and  the  characteristic  ashy-gray  slough  is  often  seen  in  the  cavity  of  the  ulce 
Not  infrequently  the  slough  has  been  greater  than  the  amount  of  skin  destroye( 
/.  e.f  the  edge  will  be  undermined,  but  hardly  ever  to  the  same  extent  as  a  tn 
scrofulous  or  tuberculous  sore.  After  healing  has  resulted  a  thin  white  supple  sc 
is  usually  formed,  around  which  may  be  a  brown  pigmented  area,  but  this  la 
feature  is  often  absent,  except  in  the  lower  limb,  and  is  there  not  peculiar  1 
syphilis. 

The  rapidity  with  which  destruction  takes  place  in  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers 
very  marked,  and  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  any  other  forms,  and  equal 
definite  is  their  speedy  healing  under  approjmate  treatment,  but  if  neglected  the 
may  persist  for  long  and  become  indistinguishable  (except,  perhaps,  by  their  sit< 
from  the  ordinary  chronic  inflammatory  ulcer. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  (of  whic 
iodide  of  sodium  and  spirits  of  ammonia  are  useful  adjuncts)  or  of  mercury  wit 
the  iodide,  and  in  the  local  use  of  iodoform  or  black- wash.  Rest  of  the  pa 
affected,  tonics  given  internally,  sea-air,  and  the  avoidance  of  stimulants  may  be  a 
required  in  obstinate  cases.  In  prescribing  iodoform  as  a  dressing  it  must  I 
borne  in  mind  that  the  drug,  though  a  powerful  agent  in  promoting  healing, 
liable  to  irritate  the  surrounding  skin,  setting  up  severe  erythema  or  eczemi 
Using  it  as  a  weak  ointment  (5  to  10  grains  to  the  ounce)  or  as  a  powder  dilute 
with  starch,  etc.,  is  often  quite  as  effectual  and  less  likely  to  irritate  than  employ 
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assume  the  crescentic  or  horse-shoe  outline,  and  steadily  to  advance  in  one  direc- 
tion whilst  healing  in  the  part  first  affected.  I  have  known  such  an  ulcer  to  start 
at  the  ankle  and  (completely  encircling  the  limb)  travel  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh  before  its  further  progress  was  stopped  by  treatment.  It  had  never  been 
more  than  an  inch  in  width,  and  left  the  skin  behind  it  quite  supple.  The  ques- 
tion of  diagnosis  of  this  form  from  true  lupus  has  already  been  alluded  to.  In  its 
treatment  the  same  applies  as  to  gummatous  ulcers,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
oleateof  mercury  ointment  (5,  10,  or  15  per  cent.)  is  often  a  very  useful  local 
application.  In  neglected  or  inveterate  cases  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  scrape 
the  growth,  or  to  cauterize  it  with  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  or  actual  cautery 
before  healing  can  be  obtained.  If  once  thoroughly  healed  it  shows  no  tendency 
to  recur,  unlike  true  lupus. 

2.  Tubercular  Ulcers. 

Apart  from  the  ulceration  due  to  lupus,  we  have  to  consider  the  strumous 
form  resulting  from  tubercular  abscesses  of  the  cutaneous  or  subcutaneous  tissues. 
Although  most  common  in  early  life,  they  may  originate  in  elderly  subjects  (senile 
struma)  and  are  in  the  latter  case  of  very  unfavorable  prognosis. 

Glandular  enlargement  and  abscesses  are  common  complications,  and  pul- 
monary phthisis  is,  of  course,  not  infrequent. 

The  appearance  of  a  tubercular  ulcer  is  very  characteristic  ;  dull,  purplish  con- 
gestion of  the  edge,  extensive  undermining  of  the  skin,  thin,  oily  discharge,  and 
pale,  flabby  granulations  at  the  base  usually  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis. 
When  they  heal  a  thick  scar  is  generally  formed,  often  with  small  cutaneous 
"tags"  along  it. 

The  treatment  consists  in  destroying  the  wall  of  the  ulcer  and  sinus  by  scrap- 
ing or  cauterization,  and  subsequently  dressing  the  cavity  with  iodoform.  Boracic 
fomentations,  etc.,  cod-liver  oil,  residence  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  country,  good 
food,  etc.,  are  most  important  aids  to  recovery. 

3.  Chronic  INFLAM^LVTORY  Ulcer  of  the  Leg. 

The  chronic  inflammatory  ulcer  of  the  leg  is  seen  especially  amongst  the 
poorer  classes.  The  lower  third  of  the  leg  toward  the  inner  side  is  its  usual  site, 
and  it  often  starts  in  some  injury.  The  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  previously  lowered 
as  a  rule,  however,  by  prolonged  congestion  from  standing  ;  both  varicose  veins 
and  eczema  are  its  frequent  forerunners.  The  patient  often  states  that  the  ulcer 
commenced  as  a  small  pustule,  or  that  intense  irritation  at  one  spot  led  him  to 
produce  an  abrasion  by  scratching.  A  weak  heart  or  chronic  bronchitis  may  favor 
the  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood,  the  presence  of  the  ulcer  increases  the 
congestion,  and  thus  a  vicious  circle  is  set  up. 

The  ulcer  usually  causes  much  pain  and  discomfort,  though  cases  differ  much 
in  this  respect ;  not  only  the  edge  becomes  callous,  but  the  floor  also,  and  if  it 
te  existed  long  the  immediately  subjacent  bone  undergoes  condensing  ostitis, 
to  which  may  be  partially  due  the  aching  pain  felt.  Steadily  increasing,  the  ulcer 
niay  encircle  the  limb  and  spread  upward  over  a  large  area,  and  at  any  time, 
from  neglect  of  cleanliness,  etc.,  it  may  take  on  sloughing  action.  The  older 
the  patient,  as  a  rule,  the  less  does  the  chance  of  healing  become,  though  some 
^ery  intractable  ulcers  are  met  with  in  young  women  in  whom  no  constitutional 
cause  can  be  assigned. 

Treatment  in  very  inveterate  cases  must  be  merely  palliative,  and  a  variety 
^^ applications  (such  as  the  Ung.  Zinci,  the  Ung.  Acidi  Horacici,  weak  carbolic 
lotions)  may  be  tried  in  turn  until  one  is  found  to  suit  the  individual  case.  Am- 
putation of  the  limb  is  occasionally  necessary,  but  should  rarely  be  urged,  since 
"le  low  vitality  of  the  tissues  above  often  greatly  impairs  the  result,  and  the  risk 
to  life  in  all  elderly  subjects  is  not  inconsiderable. 
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A  large  number  of  these  ulcers  can,  however,  be  cured,  though,  unfortunately, 
there  is  great  likelihood  of  the  scars  breaking  down  again.  The  following  meas- 
ures will  be  found  useful : — 

a.  Rest  and  elevation  of  the  limb  are  most  important  and  should  be  carried 
out  as  far  as  possible. 

b.  Bandaging  the  leg  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  either  with  the  ordinary 
linen  bandage  or  with  an  elastic  (Martin's)  bandage.  The  latter  cannot  be 
used  unless  the  ulcer  is  almost  healed,  and  by  its  keeping  in  moisture  some- 
times causes  too  great  discomfort  to  be  borne.  An  elastic  stocking  will  often  be 
of  use  in  such  cases.  Carefully  applied  strapping  above  and  below  the  ulcer  is 
also  beneficial. 

c.  To  clean  a  foul  ulcer  and  to  promote  granulation  there  are  few  dressings 
more  valuable  than  boracic  fomentations,  made  by  wetting  boracic  lint  and 
applying  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  it  under  gutta-percha  tissue.  The  dressing 
must  be  changed  once  or  twice  daily,  according  to  the  amount  of  discharge. 

d.  The  Ung.  Resinse,  Ung.  Iodoform,  Ung.  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  and  the  two 
previously  mentioned  are  of  use  according  to  the  special  indication,  that  is, 
whether  stimulating  or  soothing  applications  are  required. 

€.  Skin-grafting  and  sponge-grafting  are  valuable  if  the  granulations  have 
been  got  into  a  healthy  condition  and  the  patient  can  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  few 
weeks.  In  using  the  skin-grafts  they  should  be  cut  into  minute  pieces  and  only 
the  epithelial  layer  employed. 

/.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  tonics  do  good,  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
regularly  open,  alcoholic  excess  forbidden,  and  if  varicose  veins  are  present,  it  is 
often  helpful  to  limit  the  amount  of  fluids  taken,  so  far  as  is  judicious. 

There  is  one  drug  which  has  a  very  beneficial  action  upon  inveterate  ulcera- 
tion, especially  in  old  people,  namely,  opium,  the  administration  of  which  is  said 
also  to  check  the  progress  of  phagedaenic  or  sloughing  action. 

g.  Blistering  the  edge  of  a  callous  ulcer  was  strongly  recommended  by  Syme, 
and  is  occasionally  useful.  Some  surgeons  have  advocated  incising  both  base  and 
floor  of  such  ulcers,  with  a  view  to  start  a  fresh  granulating  process. 

4.  Traumatic  Ulcers. 

As  already  noted,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  previous  class  of  ulcers 
originate  in  some  injury,  often  a  very  slight  one,  but  we  have  to  note  some  due 
to  severe  contusion  of  the  skin  of  healthy  individuals — really  direct  traumatic 
gangrene.  This  is  especially  likely  to  occur  in  regions  where  the  skin  lies  imme- 
diately over  a  bone — for  instance,  the  tibia  or  patella.  An  antiseptic  poultice 
followed  by  some  simple  ointment  is  the  best  treatment,  skin-grafting  being  advis- 
able if  the  ulcer  is  large.  The  limb  should  be  carefully  kept  at  rest  during  treat- 
ment if  the  ulcer  is  situated  over  a  joint. 

In  this  class  come  the  ulcers  of  artificial  production,  which  may  at  first  give 
rise  to  difliculty  in  diagnosis.  A  hysterical  or  idle  girl,  for  the  sake  of  exciting 
sympathy  or  notice,  applies  some  strong  chemical  irritant  to  the  skin,  using  great 
cleverness  sometimes  in  concealing  the  cause  of  the  ulcer  which  results,  and  in 
preventing  it  from  healing.  In  one  case  I  knew  of  a  young  lady  who  had  applied 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  front  of  the  left  elbow,  causing  a  deep  ulcer,  in  which,  for 
some  time,  the  brachial  artery  lay  exposed.  The  unusual  situation  of  these  facti- 
tious ulcers,  their  rapid  formation,  and  the  character  of  the  patient  will  usually 
excite  suspicion  as  to  their  true  origin. 

5.  Maligxant  Ulcers. 

Rodent  Ulcer,  Epitheliomay  Finigafifig  Sareof/mta,  Seirrhous  Ulcers. — These 
need  not  be  described  here,  as  thev  come  under  the  head  of  tumors.  It  mav  be 
mentioned,  however,  that    epithelioma    may  su])ervene  in  the  course  of  any  in- 
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tractable  ulcer  which  has  lasted  for  some  years,  and  that  a  particularly  malignant 
form  is  liable  to  develop  in  old  lupus  patches,  the  patients  being  usually  past 
middle  life. 

NON-MALIGNANT  GROWTHS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Ni€VI. 

The  essential  feature  of  all  angeiomata  or  naevi  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  convoluted  vessels  closely  packed  together,  commonly  small  veins  and  capil- 
laries, but  occasionally  arteries.  One  form  consists  in  a  widespread  area  of  small 
vessels, such  as  is  seen  on  the  face — the  **  port-wine  stain;"  another  (the  true 
venous  naevus)  is  situated  more  deeply  and  composed  of  much  larger  veins. 

The  terms  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  are  used  with  reference  to  naevi, 
though  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn.  They  may  be  met  with  on 
any  part  of  the  body,  the  head  and  neck  being  their  most  frequent  site,  and  it  is 
common  to  find  more  than  one  on  the  same  subject.  If  sections  be  made  of  an 
ordinary  cutaneous  naevus,  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  slightly  the  lumen  of  the 
vessels  shows  in  comparison  with  the  thickness  of  the  cellular  wall.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  after  birth  a  naevus  frequently  increases  in  size  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
with  advancing  years  they  may  shrivel  in  part  or  entirely  disappear.  Sometimes 
they  ulcerate — a  curious  fact  considering  their  high  vascularity.  ''Port-wine" 
naevi  usually  remain  unchanged  throughout  life  if  untreated,  and  are  by  far  the 
most  resistant  to  treatment. 

A  moU  is  a  congenital  local  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  pigmented,  and  with 
usually  abundant  growth  of  hair  on  it.  Moles  are  of  little  importance  if  seated 
on  a  part  of  the  body  naturally  concealed  by  the  dress,  and  even  on  the  face  are,  if 
small,  sometimes  considered  ornamental.  But  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency  for 
them  in  advanced  life  to  become  the  seat  of  melanotic  sarcoma,  and  for  this  reason 
their  excision  should  be  advised.  However,  sometimes  they  are  so  large  that  re- 
moval by  operation  would  leave  an  awkward  wound,  and  here  a  plastic  operation 
maybe  called  for.  They  can  also  be  destroyed  by  repeated  cauterization,  but  the 
process  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  excision. 

One  most  curious  growth  allied  to  a  mole  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  scalp — 
lobulated  and  softish  projections  of  the  skin  with  deep  furrows  between  them,  so 
arranged  as  strongly  to  suggest  the  brain  convolutions. 

The  treatment  of  naevi  consists  principally  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
measures : — 

1.  The  application  at  several  parts  of  the  naevus  of  the  actual  cautery  (fine- 
point).  This  is  most  effective  and  leaves  but  little  scar.  It  is  well  to  proceed 
cautiously,  and  to  dp  little  at  the  first  operation  rather  than  too  much. 

2.  If  subcutaneous  and  venous,  the  cautery  point  may  be  thrust  in  several 
directions  through  the  naevus,  introducing  it  through  only  one  opening  in  the 
skin. 

3.  Excision  is  suitable  for  small  naevi,  and  is  by  some  considered  better  than 
cauterization. 

4.  Electrolysis  has  of  late  been  extensively  tried,  two  needles  l)eing  used  as 
the  poles,  and  both  pushed  into  the  growth  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other. 
They  should  be  introduced  at  several  points.  The  method  may  be  succevssfiil  in 
leaving  imperceptible  scars,  but  it  is  an  uncertain  one  and  needs  to  be  repeated 
several  times,  as  a  rule,  before  much  imi)rovement  occurs.  It  is  es]x?cially  adapted 
for  naevi  of  the  face. 

Such  measures  as  vaccination  over  the  naevus,  the  application  of  ethylate  of 
^ium, and  subcutaneous  ligature  are  occasionally  useful,  es])e(:ially  the  latter — 
^tttthis  has  the  drawback  of  possible  sloughing  of  the  skin. 
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Warts. — [Papilloma,']  '' 

[There  are  four  varieties  of  the  papillomata,  viz.  :  wart,  mucous  tubercle, 
condyloma,  urethral  caruncle]. 

Warts  are  chiefly  met  with  about  the  hands  of  young  adults  or  children,  and  ,; 
are  composed  of  hypertrophied  papillae  covered  with  epithelium.     Each  papilla  «| 
contains  a  central  vascular  loop,  and,  especially  if  scratched  and  irritated,  is  liable 
to  bleed.     They  may  occur  in  great  numbers  on  the  hands  (especially  the  dorsum)    ' 
and  forearms,  and  may  undergo  simultaneous  and  rapid  atrophy.     In  their  treat- 
ment it  is  important  for  the  patient  to  abstain  from  ** picking"  and  irritating 
them  ;  perhaps  the  best  local  application  is  the  glacial  acetic  acid,  which,  applied 
repeatedly  with  a  small  brush  or  point  of  wood,  will  soon  cause  them  to  shrivel 
and  drop  off.     Nitric  acid  is  more  painful  in  its  action  and  less  certain ;  nitrate 
of  silver  is  useless  as  a  rule. 

In  elderly  subjects  single  warty  growths  are  met  with, the  tongue,  lips,  and  scalp 
being  often  affected.  They  are  much  more  serious  than  those  of  early  life,  from 
their  liability  to  go  on  to  epithelioma.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  warts  of 
the  tongue  and  lips,  and  on  this  account  it  is  usually  advisable  to  excise  them. 

The  venereal  form  of  wart  {condyloma^  is  seen  about  the  vulva,  the  prepuce, 
glans  penis,  and  scrotum,  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea  or  vaginitis.  They  are  especially 
prone  to  develop  if  there  is  phimosis  and  retention  of  the  discharge,  to  the  irrita- 
tion of  which  they  are  due.  They  may  attain  a  very  large  size  and  have  very  vas- 
cular bases.  Sometimes  a  neglected  condyloma  becomes  wart-like,  but  true 
acuminate  or  pointed  warts  have  no  real  relation  with  syphilis.  In  treating  them  the 
gonorrhoea  should  be  cured,  circumcision  performed  if  there  is  phimosis,  a  drying 
powder  applied,  and  strict  cleanliness  used.  If  they  show  no  tendency  to  shrivel 
under  this  treatment  they  should  be  excised  with  scissors,  and  the  bleeding  checked 
if  necessary  with  the  actual  cautery  at  a  dull  red  heat. 

Salicylic  acid  is  a  powerful  agent  in  softening  warty  and  hard  epithelial 
growths  of  the  skin,  and  is  of  much  use  in  treating  corns  on  the  feet.  It  may  be 
applied  in  the  form  of  plaster  which  is  renewed  daily,  or  as  a  cream  made  with 
glycerine.  As  soon  as  the  softening  process  is  complete  the  part  should  be  soaked 
in  warm  water,  and  the  overgrown  epithelium  pared  off  with  a  knife.  Of  course, 
injurious  pressure  should  be  removed  so  far  as  is  practicable. 

[C  L  A  vus . — Corn. 

A  corn  is  a  callosity  of  the  epidermis  caused  by  pressure  with  friction  where- 
by the  skin  becomes  thickened  and  painful.  The  external  surface  of  the  corn  is 
broad,  its  substance  narrowing  as  it  projects  inward,  becomes  conical,  and  much 
pain  is  produced.  This  conical  point  of  the  hardened  epithelial  cells  is  termed 
the  ^*  core  "  or  **  eye  "  of  the  corn,  and  it  acts  as  a  foreign  body  by  being  driven 
upon  the  true  skin.  *'Soft"  corns  are  sometimes  produced  between  the  toes. 
They  do  not  differ  anatomically  from  the  other  variety,  but  by  reason  of  being 
constantly  bathed  in  the  natural  moisture  of  the  part  derived  from  the  sweat  glands 
are  softened. 

The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  pressure  and  paring  off  the  thickened 
ei)idermis.  Great  relief  will  usually  be  experienced  by  painting  the  corn  with  the 
following  application  :  — 

R  .    Ext.  cannabis.  indic.T?  fl.,     ...  grammes     I 

Acidi  salicylici, "         8 

Collodii, q.s.  ad.  .  "       50  M. 

The  collodion  film  thus  produced  may  be  removed  together  with  a  consider- 
able layer  of  epidermis,  without  pain,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours.    Another  thick  coat  should  then  be  aj)pliecl  and,  after  al)out  the  same  time, 
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—Cornu  Cutaneum,  Dermato-keras. 


Horns  are  outgrowths  of  the  epithelial  stirface  which  may  occur  on  almost 
iny  portion  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  but  are  most  frequent  on  the  scalp  and  face. 
These  growths  resemble  a  clubbed  toe-nail  or  finger-nail,  and  are  sometimes 
grooved.* 

Horns  are  in  general  easily  removed,  but  are  occasionally  found  firmly 
Utacbed  to  the  periosteum.     They  should  be  extirpated  as  soon  as  recognized.] 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NAILS. 
Like  the  hairs,  the  nails  are  liable  to  be  invaded  by  the  fungus  of  tinea  ton- 
Ruans  and  of  favus,  both  mycelium  and  spores  being  occa.sionally  found  in  their 
sibstance.  In  association  with  eczema  of  the  hands  or  feet  the  nails  may  become 
iffected,  the  inflammation  then  chiefly  involving  their  roots  and  causing  secondary 
changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  nails  themselves.  With  severe  general  psoriasis, 
too,  there  is  sometimes  great  thickening  of  the  nail- 
sulstance,  which  becomes  brittle  and  opaque,  but  in  the 
lighter  cases  the  nails  usually  escape.  A  form  of  dry, 
duonic  onychitis  is  also  met  with,  in  which  no  general  skin 
disease  exists.  A  very  troublesome  disease  to  treat ;  arsenic 
given  internally  being  the  most  likely  measure  to  do  good, 
a)mbined  with  frequent  soaking  the  affected  finger-ends  in 
a  tu  lotion. 

Si-philitic  onychitis  usually  occurs  during  the  secondary 
stage;  the  nail-ends  become  brittle  and  irregular,  this  form 
occurring  both  in  the  acquired  and  inherited  disease. 
Sometimes  the  nail-root  is  especially  involved.  Incoming 
nanowed  as  though  it  were  pinched  laterally  (see  "  Illiistra- 
tionsof  Clin.  Surgery,"  vol.  2,  plate  8i).  Shedding  of  the 
aflecied  nails  may  then  occur,  new,  healthy  nails  ultimately 
taking  their  place. 

A  peculiar  and  troublesome  form  of  ulceration,  creep- 
ing round  the  nail,  and  occasionally  resulting  in  its  com- 
plete detachment,  is  met  with,  especially  in  those  who  have 

\Q  Aii 'k\\\\  post-morUm  work,  surgical  dressings,  etc.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  decidedly 
painful,  although  it  is  not  necessary  in  most  cases  to  remove  the  nail  for  its  cure, 
yet  [he  finger  should,  if  pos.sible,  be  kept  protected  by  an  antiseptic  dressing  under 
oiled  silk.  Powdered  boracic  acid,  or  a  i>owder  containing  ecjual  jiarts  of  iodo- 
fomi,  tannic  acid,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  will  be  found  of  service  as  a  local  applica- 

The  exfoliation  of  a  nail  as  the  result  of  a  crush  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  frequently  the  process  is  very  gradual  and 
painless,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  no  need  to  hasten  it  by  jiremature  avulsion. 


[•  I  removed  a  horn  from  ihe  third  finger  of  a  female  child  al  Ihe  Rush  Meiiic.il  College  Clinic, 
in  iSif].  D.  J.  Hamilmn  mention!  ■  case  of  a  boy  where  ihe  whole  skin  was  coverel  wilh  them 
bam  ihe  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  fool.  Dr.  I'oicher,  of  Charle*lon,  S.  C,  rejioned  s 
eawofahoin  seren  inches  in  length  and  two  and  ihree-qnarter  inches  in  diameter 
fcRheadof  a  neeressaged  nboulfifty-two.  Dr.  A.  I..  Sands,  of  Cold  Spring,  N.  V 
Itdoi  the  back  of  the  head  of  a  while  woman  aged  flfiy.  This  b<irn  was  six  and  .a  i|< 
anil  three  inches  in  eircumfrrence.  It  was  of  sixteen  years'  B'owili,  L 
remoTtd  one  sii  inches  in  length  from  the  parietal  scal|i.  Mr.  D.illiy.iii  tS47  {L- 
a  horn  lin  inches  in  length  from  the  head  of  a  female  iiaiienl.  I)r.  Sicuberliielt,  in  1S51  I  Am.  Jour. 
Mid.  Six.'),  reported  the  extirpation  of  a  hoin  eight  \a  nine  inclu-s  long,  fruin  the  fnti-heail  of  a 
■onmi  aged  eighty  two.  The  mow  curious  of  reported  eases,  however,  !■•  that  of  Paul  Ki>dii<|ucs  ol 
Mexico,  (ZsH^^/,  18J5),  who  was  the  suhjeclofan  enormous  horn  nieasuiiiig  fniirtien  Indies  al  Ihe 
baw.  This  bom  had  three  branch ei  of  which  the  central  was  largest.  [I  was  curM-d  and  descended 
NTOil  inehei  below  the  ear,  thence  tnnied  forward  on  the  cheek.] 
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A  new  nail   is  probably  more  likely  to  grow  if  the  exfoliation  is   left  wholly 
to  nature. 

A  slight  injury  is  sometimes  the  primary  cause  of  what  is  known  as  oninUi 
maligna,  an  affection  practically  confined  to  children.  The  nail  becomes  loosened, 
altered  in  shape  and  much  discolw- 
ed,  the  finger<end  swells  up  and  dii- 
charges  a  fetid  pus  from  below  and 
around  the  nail.  So  severe  may  the 
inflammation  be  in  onychia  maligni, 
if  neglected,  that  the  terminal  pha- 
lanx is  liable  Co  necrose,  and  ther< 
is  little  or  no  tendency  to  spontanfr 
ous  cure.  This  may  be  due  to  th< 
Fm  jj-onychi.  Miiiins  '^**-^  ^'^^  '*^  subjects  are  generall] 

delicate  or  "strumous"  children. 
With  proper  treatment  recovery  is  usually  very  rapid.  The  diseased  nail  shoulc 
be  removed  with  forceps,  and  a  dressing  of  iodoform,  or  of  the  liquor  arsenicalii 
(one  drachm  to  the  ounce)  applied.  If  these  measures  fail,  a  single  applicatiot 
of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  nitric  acid,  will  usually  suffice  to  stop  the  ulcera 
tion.  Tonics,  especially  iron,  are  generally  useful  adjuncts  to  Che  local  treatment 
Ingrowing  toe-nail  is  nearly  always  met  with  at  the  outer  side  of  the  great  toe 
and  may  be  produced  by  the  pressure  oi  tight  boots,  or  by  cutting  the  nail  to< 
deeply  away  at  its  angles.  Unhealthy  granulations  form  around  and  bury  the  edg< 
of  the  nail,  and  much  discomfort  is  thereby  produced.  The  treatment  in  the  earl; 
stage  consists  in  the  removal  of  pressure  from  the  toe  and  ap|>lying  a  few  shreds  o 
cotton-wool,  charged  with  the  astringent  powder  already  mentioned,  under  thi 
edge  of  the  nail  with  a  probe.  Cleanliness  and  the  daily  rejJetition  of  this  proces 
will  sometimes  siiflice.  If  it  does  not  succeed  the  central  ]K)rlion  should  be  scrape* 
thin  with  a  piece  of  gla,ss  and  some  thin  lead-foil  inserted  under  the  angle.  Tb 
nail  itself  should  never  be  removed  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  ;  when  it  grow 
again  it  is  even  more  distorted  than  it  was  before.  The  granulations,  if  ver 
exuberant,  may  be  cut  away,  and  iodoform  dressing  applied  ;  but  removal  of  th 
whole  of  the  side  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  toe,  though  strongly  recommended  b; 
some,  is  unnecessarily  severe. 

[The  removal  of  the  entire  nail  with  its  matri.'s  is  occasionally  necessary,  and 
although  clubbed  nail  may  result,  yet  the  great  relief  furnished  by  the  operatioi 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  its  performance.  Touching  the  site  of  the  matri: 
with  the  red  hot  iron,  after  extirjiation,  may  prevent  the  nail  from  being  repro 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

SECTION  1— INJURIES. 

Blood-vessels  may  be  contused  or  bruised  ;  ruptured,  either  partially  or  con 
pletely;  wounded,  or  divided.  When  the  external  coat  remains  intact,  as  in  li^ 
ature  of  arteries,  and  in  some  cases  of  contusion,  and  when,  owing  to  the  way  i 
which  a  vessel  is  torn  across,  the  coats  are  twisted  together,  no  blood  is  lost.  I 
every  other  case  the  immediate  and  most  prominent  symptom  is  hemorrhage,  eith< 
eitenially  or  into  the  substance  of  the  tissues. 

Hemorrhage  may  be  capillary  (coming  not  so  much  from  the  capillaries  then 
selves  as  from  vessels  too  small  to  secure  individually),  venous  or  arterial. 


Local  Symptoms. 

Capillary  hemorrhage  is  never  serious  except  in  patients  with  the  hemo; 
rhagic  diathesis.  It  is  sometimes  tolerably  abundant  from  the  walls  of  an  abscesi 
the  sudden  relief  of  pressure  causing  the  delicate  capillaries  in  the  granulatioi 
tissue  to  give  way;  and  after  the  application  of  Esmarch's  bandage,  when  a  lim 
has  been  kept  anaemic  throughout  the  course  of  a  prolonged  operation,  it  may  t 
so  considerable  as  to  make  the  operator  doubt  whether  there  has  been  any  re; 
advantage  to  the  patient ;  but  as  a  rule  it  stops  at  once  on  exposure  to  the  ai; 
especially  if  the  part  is  raised  at  the  same  time,  or  with  gentle  compression.  Ic< 
cold  water  may  be  poured  over  the  exposed  surface  if  this  fails ;  or  better  stil 
water  at  the  temperature  of  130°  F.,  about  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  with  the  hanc 
Carbolic  lotion  should  not  be  used,  as  this  tends  to  make  the  clot  disintegrate  agaii 
In  many  cases,  especially  after  amputations  in  which  the  bloodless  method  has  bee 
adopted,  it  is  better  to  close  the  wound  and  trust  to  firm  bandaging  and  elevatio 
than  to  keep  the  patient  waiting  on  the  operating  table  ;  but  due  provision  mu 
be  made  for  drainage,  or  there  may  be  a  considerable  degree  of  traumatic  feve: 

Venous  hemorrhage  is  recognized  by  the  dark  color  of  the  blood  and  th 
steady  character  of  its  flow.  Unless  there  is  considerable  pressure  upon  the  cardia 
side  (as  when  a  ligature  is  tied  round  the  limb,  and  occasionally  in  hemorrhoids 
the  stream  is  always  continuous,  never  in  jets.  Usually  it  comes  from  the  lower  c 
distal  end,  but  when  a  large  trunk  is  wounded,  or  a  varicose  vein,  in  which  tl: 
valves  are  incompetent,  gives  way,  the  rush  from  the  cardiac  side  may  be  so  gre* 
as  to  prove  fatal  within  a  very  few  minutes.  The  slightest  pressure,  applied  to  th 
right  spot,  or  merely  raising  the  part  so  tjiat  it  is  not  dependent,  is  sufficient  t 
stop  the  flow  at  once ;  but  many  instances  are  recorded  in  which,  for  want  of  th 
simple  precaution,  this  accident  has  proved  fatal. 

Arterial  hemorrhage  may  ht  primary,  at  the  time  of  the  injury  ;  recurren 
within  twenty- four  hours ;  or  secondary,  from  any  time  after  this  until  the  woun 
in  the  vessel  is  healed.  The  distinction  between  the  two  last  is  of  considerab 
importance.  Recurrent  hemorrhage  is  due  to  failure  in  the  temporary  closure  < 
an  artery ;  the  ligature  by  which  it  is  secured  has  slipped,  or  i)ressure  has  failed,  c 
^  the  heart  recovers  from  the  shock  and  beats  more  vi<;orously  the  clot  has  bee 
washed  out,  and  the  contracted  condition  of  the  vessel's  wall  unfolded  again  b 
the  internal  pressure.  Secondary  hemorrhage,  on  the  other  hand,  points  to  a  failui 
^n  the  nieasures  by  which  permanent  closure  is  effected.  The  wall  of  the  artery 
too  badly  nourished,  from  atheroma  or  from  supiniration  round  it,  for  the  exudr 
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tion  to  become  organized ;  or  the  ligature  has  been  tied  so  tightly  that  it  cati^ 
through  before  the  protecting  barrier  of  lymph  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist;  or: 
the  presence  of  a  sequestrum  or  of  some  other  foreign  substance  has  caused  ulcera- 
tion without  repair.  The  symptoms,  too,  are  different;  the  former  is  rarely  sudden 
and  is  seldom  serious  unless  the  wound  is  loosely  covered  over  wnth  a  thick  layer 
of  absorbent  material ;  then  sometimes  it  escapes  notice  until  a  very  large  amount 
has  been  lost  and  the  patient* s  face  is  blanched.  The  latter,  though  it  rardy 
occurs  without  giving  a  warning  (some  slight  stain  on  the  dressings  the  day  before), 
may  be  of  the  most  serious  description,  especially  as  it  nearly  always  comes  from  the 
largest  vessels,  in  which  the  pressure  is  very  high. 

In  primary  hemorrhage  from  a  wounded  artery  the  blood  is  bright  red,  and 
comes  in  distinct  jets,  which,  even  in  vessels  smaller  than  the  radial  at  the  wrist, 
may  shoot  three  or  four  feet.     Occasionally,  however,  when  the  patient  is  anaes- 
thetized with  nitrous  oxide,  or  is  partially  asphyxiated  from  excess  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  color  is  darker,  approaching  that  of  venous  blood ;  and  when  the  wounded 
vessel  is  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  some  deep  cavity,  the  flow  may  apparently  be 
continuous.     Recurrent  hemorrhage,  when  the  opening  is  exposed,  does  not  differ 
in  any  material  way ;  but  sometimes  in  secondary  bleeding  after  ligature  of  an 
artery  in  its  continuity  the  blood  wells  up  slowly  in  a  continuous  stream,  coming 
from  the  distal  end  only,  and  having  lost  its  force  in  the  collateral  vessels. 

When  the  blood,  instead  of  escaping  externally  on  the  surface  of  a  wound) 
pours  into  the  tissues  or  one  of  the  natural  cavities  of  the  body,  the  local  symptoms 
are  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  pressure  of  the  stream,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  surrounding  structures  yield.  Hemorrhage  from  small  vessels  is  rardy 
important  unless  the  number  that  give  way  is  very  great,  as  in  some  of  the  dorsa. 
or  lumbar  haematomata.  There  is  local  swelling,  which  usually  disappears  agaii 
after  a  time,  although  it  occasionally  ends  in  organization  or  suppuration.  If. 
however,  the  vessel  is  an  artery  of  any  size,  and  the  tension  is  not  checked,  the 
tissues  may  become  inflamed,  or  suppuration  may  set  in,  or  the  part  may  ever 
become  gangrenous  from  the  collateral  circulation  being  cut  off*. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  pleural  or  peritoneal  si>aces,  internal  hemorrhage  in  th< 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  often  causes  no  local  symptoms.  In  other  cases  a  certaii 
degree  of  dullness  can  be  made  out  in  the  dependent  j^arts,  and  an  alteration  ii 
the  level  of  the  fluid  in  different  positions  of  the  body,  especially  as  blood  whei 
extravasated  into  serous  sacs  coagulates  slowly  ;  but  although  this,  when  it  doe 
occur,  is  distinctive,  its  absence  proves  nothing. 

Constitutional  Symptoms. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  lost  is  almost  as  important  as  the  quan 
tity.  AVhen  it  pours  out  under  high  pressure  from  some  great  artery,  the  faa 
becomes  pale  and  livid  at  once ;  the  lips  are  white,  the  extremities  cold,  the  pulsi 
low  and  quivering,  and  the  respiration  hurried  and  shallow,  interrupted  every  nov 
and  then  by  yawns  or  deej)  sighs.  The  voice  is  lost,  there  are  noises  in  the  ears 
the  eyesight  fails,  nausea  conies  on,  and  .the  arms  are  tossed  vaguely  and  wildlj 
about  over  the  head.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  is  more  gradual,  the  faa 
and  lips  become  peculiarly  trans|)arent,  like  wax,  the  pulse  is  small  and  fluttering 
the  breathing  quick  and  very  irregular  in  depth,  giddiness  and  faintness  come  or 
with  the  least  exertion,  and  if  the  loss  continues,  dropsy  makes  its  appearance 
owing  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood.  In  such  a  state  the  slightes 
further  drain  may  prove  rapidly  fiital.  Sudden  hemorrhage  produces  a  mucl 
more  marked  effect  than  oozing  to  the  same  amount  continued  over  several  hours 
and  the  consecjuences  at  the  extremes  of  life  are  much  more  serious  than  in  adul 
age.  Even  when  the  immediate  effect  is  not  fatal,  recovery  is  often  incomplete 
the  patient  never  really  regaining  strength,  but  dying,  perhaps  some  months  later 
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Natural  Arrest  of  Hemorrhage. 

The  natural  means  by  which  hemorrhage  is  stayed  are  partly  constitutional, 
lATtly  local. 

1.  Constitutional. — ^The  force  of  the  heart-beat  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  blood  that  is  lost ;  in  syncope  it  can  scarcely  be  felt.  Mean- 
while, before  the  strength  returns,  the  blood  has  time  to  coagulate,  and  with  good 
fortune  this  may  prevent  further  loss.  In  the  case  of  large  arteries,  however)  it  is 
seldom  effectual ;  as  the  fainting  passes  off,  the  heart  regains  its  power,  and  the 
bleeding  begins  again.  Sometimes  temporary  cessation  and  recurrence  alternate 
more  than  once  before  death  ensues.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  which  is  lost 
toward  the  end  coagulates  more  readily  than  that  which  comes  at  the  beginning, 
anci  this  may  help  a  little. 

2.  Local. — Owing  to  the  structure  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  an 
arter)',  the  inner  tube  contracts  as  soon  as  it  is  divided  and  shrinks  to  such  an 
extent  that  only  a  small  orifice  is  left.  This  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  its  muscu- 
lar fibres.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  its  great  elasticity,  the  two  ends  retract 
and  become  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  distance,  the  inner  part 
again  shrinking  very  much  more  than  the  outer.  If  the  vessel  is  put  on  the 
stretch  first,  so  as  to  bring  this  elasticity  into  full  play,  as  when,  for  instance,  a 
limb  is  torn  off,  the  orifice  may  contract  and  retract  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
blood  at  all  is  lost.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  certain  amount  pours  out,  and  this 
flowing  over  the  torn  and  irregular  surface  formed  by  the  broken  ends  of  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  and  the  interior  of  the  sheath,  coagulates  and  fills  all 
the  space  round  and  inside  the  ruptured  end  with  what  is  known  as  the  external 
clot. 

Generally,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  an  internal  clot  forms  as  well.  The 
blood  as  it  whirls  round  in  the  closed  ends  forms  a  conical-shaped  coagulum,  the 
base  of  which  rests  upon  the  ruptured  coats,  to  which  it  is  firmly  adherent,  while 
the  apex,  lying  loose  in  the  interior,  reaches  as  high  as  the  next  largest  branch. 
This,  when  it  is  present,  must  act  to  some  extent  as  a  buffer,  saving  the  outer  clot 
from  the  shock,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  permanent  repair. 

If,  when  the  heart  recovers,  this  combined  barrier  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  the  impact  of  the  blood,  the  permanent  changes  begin.  The  vasa  vasorum, 
the  minute  vessels  in  the  sheath,  and  those  which  lie  in  the  tissues  round,  dilate ; 
more  plasma  pours  through  their  walls ;  the  leucocytes  pour  out  more  rapidly  and 
in  larger  numbers ;  the  torn  ends  of  the  fibres  swell  up  and  disappear  ;  and  gradu- 
ally the  external  clot  and  the  base  of  the  internal  one  are  invaded  from  all  sides 
by  the  cellular  exudation,  and  the  fibrin  and  red  blood -corpuscles  are  gradually 
replaced.  The  endothelium  of  the  vessel  itself  near  the  torn  end  disappears  as 
such  and  fuses  with  the  growing  lymph ;  probably,  except  in  the  largest  trunks, 
under  the  stimulus  of  injury  it  regains  some  of  its  lost  power  and  begins  active 
growth  again.  Possibly  some  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  still  circulating  blood, 
vhtre  it  whirls  round  and  round  the  conical  clot,  help  as  well,  gradually  filling  up 
the  narrow  cleft  that  lies  between  it  and  the  wall.  In  any  case,  by  the  third  day 
a  button  of  firm,  newly-formed  lymph  seals  the  end  of  the  vessel,  lying  between 
the  edges  of  the  curved-in  coats,  to  which  it  is  firmly  adherent.  After  a  time  this 
l)Tnph  becomes  vascular  ;  new  vessels  form,  some  coming  from  the  vasa  vasorum 
in  the  thickened  and  softened  coats,  others  springing  from  the  cavity  of  the  vessel 
above,  many  from  the  sheath  as  well ;  and  organization  rapidly  follows.  The 
final  change  is  the  shrinking  of  the  newly-formed  tissue,  the  gradual  obliteration 
of  many  of  its  vessels,  and  the  contraction  of  the  artery  above  the  seat  of  division 
^P  to  the  origin  of  its  next  large  branch. 

When  an  artery  is  divided  in  its  continuity  the  changes  are  the  same ;  but 
f^pair  is  much  less  perfect  at  the  distal  than  the  proximal  end,  and  secondary 
hemorrhage  is  much  more  common  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter.  \w 
some  cases,  the  two  ends  separate  completely  and  retain  no  connection  with  each 
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other  ]  more  frequently  a  fibrous  band  is  left  between  them ;  and  occasionally  a 
vessel  is  developed,  and  enlarged  by  slow  degrees  until  it  re-establishes  a  direct 
communication. 

Whether  hemorrhage  ceases  spontaneously  or  not  depends  partly  upon  the 
size  of  the  vessel,  partly  upon  the  character  and  direction  of  the  wound.  If  the 
artery  is  torn  in  two,  even  the  axillary  at  the  shoulder  may  close  completely  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood.  In  a  case  of  clean  division,  as  with  a  knife,  the 
result  is  more  doubtful ;  an  artery  the  size  of  the  temporal  (provided  it  is  perfectly 
healthy)  usually  causes  no  trouble ;  the  brachial  or  the  posterior  tibial  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  retracts  sufficiently  for  a  time ;  but  hemorrhage  is  almost 
certain  to  commence  again  as  soon  as  the  heart  regains  its  power.  In  the  femoral 
this  almost  always  happens.  A  transverse  wound  which  does  not  completely  sever 
the  vessel  never  stops  bleeding  of  itself  unless  it  is  of  the  most  minute  dimensions; 
the  elasticity  of  the  coats  holds  the  wound  open,  and  many  of  the  worst  cases  of 
hemorrhage  are  traceable  to  the  incomplete  division  of  some  comparatively  small 
branch. 

Arteries  that  are  either  rigid  from  atheroma,  or  are  contained  in  rigid  canals, 
whether  made  of  bone,  fibrous  tissue,  or  the  dense  cicatricial  tissue  met  w-ith  after 
old  suppurating  wounds  (such  as  septic  compound  fractures),  naturally,  if  they  are 
divided,  cannot  retract,  and  consequently  bleed  furiously. 


Treatment  of  Hemorrhage. 

The  first  thing  always  is  to  secure  the  bleeding  point  wherever  it  may  be,  and 
whether  it  is  an  artery  or  a  vein.  The  subsequent  treatment  turns  entirely  upon 
whether  this  can  be  done  or  not. 

« 

1.  If  the  Bleeding  Point  has  been  Seeured. 

When  the  loss  of  blood  is  sudden,  every  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  heart 
and  brain  as  well  supplied  as  possible.  Any  quick  movement,  particularly  raising 
the  head,  might  at  any  moment  bring  on  fatal  syncope.  The  patient  should  be 
laid  perfectly  flat,  without  a  pillow,  and  with  all  the  clothing  loosened  round  the 
chest ;  it  may  not  be  possible  to  remove  it.  The  limbs  should  be  raised,  and  they 
may  be  even  lightly  bandaged.  Hot  bottles  and  warmed  blankets  should  be 
packed  all  around,  and  every  attem|)t  made  to  maintain  the  temperature.  If  the 
heart  is  failing,  hypodermic  injections  of  brandy  or  ether  may  be  tried ;  in  other 
cases,  very  small  quantities  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  not  more  than  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  at  a  time,  may  be  given  at  fre(iuent  intervals  by  the  mouth.  Rectal 
injections  of  warm  water  are  sometimes  of  great  service,  absorption  taking  place 
with  very  great  rapidity,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  fluid  in  the  vessels.  Finally, 
if  none  of  these  measures  suffice  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  heart,  intravenous 
transfusion  with  human  blood  or  with  saline  solution  may  be  tried.  The  blood  of 
other  animals,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  said  to  have  succeeded,  must  never  be 
used  ;  the  plasma  of  the  one  destroys  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  other,  and,  even 
if  it  does  not  cause  general  clotting,  makes  the  destruction  worse ;  and  milk  does 
not  appear  to  possess  any  advantage.  Intra-peritoneal  transfusion  has  succeeded  in 
animals,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  tried  in  men. 

Where  the  loss  of  l)lood  is  gradual  the  same  method  may  l)e  adopted  ;  but 
instead  of  relying  upon  the  temporary  effect  of  stimulants  careful  dieting  is  required 
with  easily  digested  food,  and  after  a  time  very  mild  preparations  of  iron  in  small 
doses.  If  the  loss  has  been  severe,  cases  of  this  kind  require  watching  for  many 
weeks. 

2 .  If  the  B/eedi/i^:^  Point  Cannot  be  Seeured. 

In  the  internal  hemorrhai^^e  this  is,  of  course,  often  impossible  ;  and  even 
when  it  is  external  it  is  a  rule,  in  primary  bleeding,  not  to  interfere  further,  if  the 
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los  has  ceased  when  the  wound  is  exposed.  The  injured  part  may  be  covered 
with  iodoform  under  gentle  pressure,  and  must  be  watched  night  and  day ;  but  it 
should  not  be  explored. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  great  care  is  required  to  prevent  collapse  on  the  one 
hind  and  avoid  reaction  on  the  other.  The  wound  in  the  vessel  is  closed  chiefly 
by  coagulum,  and  the  main  hope  lies  in  this  "not  being  washed  away  when  the 
bean  regains  its  power.  Accordingly,  stimulants  should  never  be  given  unless 
the  case  is  desperate.  Absolute  rest,  warmth,  and  small  fragments  of  ice  from 
lime  to  time,  to  relieve  thirst,  are  all  that  is  possible  at  first.  Later,  if  other 
conditions  admit  of  it,  small  doses  of  opium  (combined  with  gallic  and  sul- 
phuric acids)  are  very  beneficial ;  but  the  diet  must  be  kept  tow ;  the  patient 
must  not  be  allowed  to  raise  a  finger  ;  and  even  talking  must  be  prohibited  until 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  the  wound  in  the  vessel  having  become  sealed. 
Tbe  actual  onset  of  secondary  hemorrhage  can  nearly  always  be  traced  to  cough- 
ing, laughing,  straining  at  stool,  or  some  other  trivial  exertion. 


INJURIES  OF  ARTERIES. 


Rupture  of  an  artery  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  and  may  occur  with  or 
iithout  an  external  wound.  It  is  said  to  be  complete  when  all  the  coals  are  divided 
M  any  one  spot,  not  necessarily  in  their  whole  circumference. 


I .   Incomplete  Rupture. 

The  coats  of  an  artery  may  be  torn  by  a  contusion,  if  the  vessel  is  superficial, 
Otis  caught  against  the  bone  (the  common  femoral,  for  instance)  ;  or  they  may 
give  way  from  over -ex  tension,  especially  at  the  knee  joint,  and  in  the  reduction  of 
old  dislocations.  In  the  operation  of  ligature,  (lartial  rupture  is  often  produced 
deliberately,  with  the  view  of  effecting  more  certain  closure. 

Owing  to  their  anatomical  structure,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  usually  give 
way  without  the  external  (Fig.  28).     If  tied  tightly  with  a  narrow  ligature  they  are 

is  cleanly  as  if  divided  with  a  knife,  and  then  they  retract  some  little  distance. 


but  do  not  ciirl  in  far.  On  the  other  hand,  in  contusions, 
torn  from  over -ex  tension,  they  not  unfrequently  twist  «p 
together,  and  completely  close  the  lumen.  In  disease, 
when  an  artery  is  rigid  and  calcareous,  or  is  softened  and 
thinned,  partial  rupture  is  not  uncommon  ;  but  the  beha- 
vior of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  is  entirely  different,  and 
usoally  the  rupture  sooner  or  later  becomes  complete 

Partial  rupture  of  an  artery  may  end  in  its  occlusion  , 
in  imperfect  repair  with  the  formation  of  a  traumatic  an 
tuTsm;  or  in  complete  rupture. 

In  the  first  of  these  three  the  clot,  as  already  descril>e<l , 
forms  on  and  beyond  the  torn  ends  of  the  internal  and 
niiddle  coats,  and  gradually  becomes  replaced  by  vascular 
organizing  lymph;  the  artery  is  obliterated,  although 
otcasionally  a  small  vessel  forms  subsequently  in  the  band 
thai  joins  the  ends ;  and  the  consequeDces  depend  upon 
the  collateral  circulation.  If  this  is  good,  no  ill  result 
fusues ;  if  the  walls  of  the  vessels  genoally  are  rigid,  and 
'lie  heart's  action  weak,  or  if,  owing  to  extravasation, 
'dilatation  of  the  neighboring  branches  is  impossible,  gan- 
pene  follows. 

In  the  second,  organization  and  repair  begin,  but  the  ^\ 
piocess  is  not  completed ;  and  ander  the  influence  of  the   ] 


nd  when  an  artery  i: 
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blood-pressure  the  still  unbroken  external  coat,  the  blood-clot  that  lines  it,  aal^ 
the  tissues  outside  it  stretch  more  and  more  until  they  form  the  wall  of  a  sac,  il  1 
other  words,  a  traumatic  aneurysm.     This  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  fom 
(which  likewise  can  usually  be  traced  back  to  some  violent  strain)  by  the  fact  that 
the  wall  of  the  artery  for  the  rest  of  its  course  is  perfectly  healthy. 

In  the  third  case  the  remaining  part  of  the  wall  gives  way,  either  at  once  or 
later,  after  partial  repair  and  the  formation  of  an  aneurysmal  sac ;  the  rupture 
becomes  complete. 

2.    Complete  Rupture. 

When  there  is  an  external  wound  the  hemorrhage  is  usually  profuse,  and  if 
the  vessel  is  large,  continues  until  either  syncope  sets  in  or  the  result  proves  fatal. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  the  artery  has  been  violently  pulled  out,  as  when  a 
limb  is  torn  off,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  curl  up  so  tightly  that  the  blood 
does  not  escape. 

When  there  is  no  external  wound  the  blood  spreads  far  and  wide  in  the  limb, 
wherever  the  resistance  is  least,  forming  what  is  known  as  an  arterial  hcematoma. 
It  is  most  common  in  connection  with  fractures,  and  the  reduction  of  old  disloca- 
tions of  the  humerus.  If  the  rent  is  a  large  one,  and  the  tissues  round  the  vessel 
are  loose  and  yielding,  as  in  the  case  of  the  axillary  and  popliteal,  the  loss  ol 
blood  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  cause  syncope ;  an  immense,  ill-defined  swelling 
forms  within  a  few  moments  ;  the  pain  is  extreme ;  the  limb  beyond  becomes 
swollen,  oedematous,  and  cold  ;  and  the  pulse  in  the  distal  vessels  ceases  com- 
pletely. Pulsation  can  rarely  be  detected,  except  perhaps  over  a  limited  area 
and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  bruit,  or  if  there  is,  it  is  not  conducted  along  the  vessel 
as  in  the  case  of  an  aneurysm.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opening  is  a  smal 
one,  or  the  tissues  immediately  around  it  resist  and  restrain  the  outflow,  the  symp 
toms  are  much  more  vague,  and  resemble  at  first  those  of  traumatic  aneurysm 
then,  perhaps  quite  suddenly  and  after  several  days,  the  barrier  gives  way,  and  th 
full  effect  is  produced  at  once. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  arterial  ha^matoma  from  an  acute  and  deep  abscess  i 
sometimes  very  dif!icult,  as  there  may  be  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammatioi 
round  it.  If  a  thrill,  or  bruit,  or  pulsation  can  be  detected,  it  is  clear  at  once 
but  in  any  case  of  doubt,  a  puncture  with  a  grooved  needle  is  perfectly  safe 
Occasionally  it  is  mistaken  for  a  rapidly-growing  malignant  tumor. 

Treatment. — Simple  occlusion  of  a  large  vessel  as  a  direct  result  of  injury  i 
very  rare  ;  the  small  ones  may  be  more  commonly  affected,  but  then  the  symptom 
are  too  vague  to  be  recognized.  If  it  is  noticed  that  the  limb  is  cold  and  has  los 
sensibility  and  power,  and  that  the  pulse  cannot  be  felt  in  the  parts  below  withou 
there  being  any  swelling  or  extravasation  to  account  for  it,  the  diagnosis  is  ver 
probable.  The  limb  should  be  raised,  wrapped  thoroughly  in  cotton -wool  withou 
being  bandaged,  and  carefully  watched.  If  gangrene  sets  in,  it  will  probably  b 
of  the  dry  variety,  and  if  the  access  of  moisture  can  be  prevented  a  line  of  deraai 
cation  will  gradually  form  without  any  constitutional  disturbance.  One  or  tw 
toes  only  may  be  lost,  even  when  the  popliteal  is  blocked. 

Traumatic  aneurysm  usually  makes  its  apj)earance  some  time  after  the  acci 
dent,  as  a  soft,  pulsating  swelling  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  arteries.  It  ca 
readily  be  emptied  Vjy  pressure  upon  the  trunk  above,  and  fills  itself  again  in  th 
characteristic  manner.  As  the  vessel  from  which  it  springs  is  perfectly  healthy,  J 
may  be  dealt  with  in  almost  any  manner  that  is  suited  to  the  locality  and  size  c 
the  artery.  When,  forexami)le,  it  occurs  in  the  anterior  tibial  in  connection  wit 
fracture  of  the  leg  (the  most  common  form)  it  usually  gets  well  of  itself  while  th 
fracture  is  becoming  firm. 

Afi  arterial  hionatoma  is  much  more  serious,  whether  it  occurs  at  once  or  i 
secondary  to  the  formation  of  an  aneurysm.  If  the  extravasation  has  ceased  t 
extend  and  the  circulation  in  the  limb  below  is  good,  gentle  pressure  may  be  tried 
partly  to  support  the  vessel,  j)artly  to  assist  absorption.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  th 
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swelling  continues  to  increase  there  is  no  alternative,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
fixKi  the  seat  of  injury  and  tie  the  artery  above  and  below.  The  vessel  must  be 
compressed  on  the  cardiac  side,  a  free  incision  made  into  the  extravasation,  all  the 
dots  turned  out,  and  the  seat  of  injury  exposed.  Then  a  ligature  must  be  placed 
round  it  above  and  below,  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  ensure  the  wall  being  healthy, 
and  if  it  is  thought  advisable  the  trunk  may  be  completely  divided  in  between. 
A  director  or  a  stout  probe  passed  through  the  opening  into  the  vessel  renders  its 
isolation  from  the  blood-stained  and  thickened  tissues  round  much  more  easy.  In 
this  way  I  secured  the  external  iliac  and  the  common  femoral  for  a  rupture  of  the 
intermediate  portion  of  the  artery,  which  only  became  complete  four  weeks  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury  that  caused  it.  The  presence  of  gangrene  leaves  no 
choice;  amputation,  if  practicable,  must  be  performed  without  delay. 

Wounds  of  Arteries. 

The  effects  of  complete  transverse  division  of  an  artery  in  a  wound  have  been 
already  described.  The  internal  and  middle  coats  contract  and  retract ;  if  the 
vessel  is  a  very  large  one  death  ensues,  in  spite  of  this,  at  once.  If  not  so  large, 
syncope  occurs  ;  the  heart  beats  more  feebly,  and  an  external,  and  then  an  internal, 
coagulum  forms.  Sometimes  this  is  not  enough  ;  when  the  heart  regains  its  power, 
bleeding  recommences  and  soon  proves  fatal ;  in  most  instances,  fortunately,  and 
probably  in  all  when  the  artery  is  as  small  as  the  temporal  and  the  walls  are  healthy, 
the  combined  resistance  is  sufficient;  lymph  is  poured  out,  and  organization  and 
pennanent  repair  set  in. 

Incomplete  division,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  the  wound  is  a  minute  puncture, 
does  not  admit  of  repair  unaided.  A  transverse  cut  is  held  widely  open  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  wall,  and  a  longitudinal  one  gapes  with  every  pulse-beat.  Prob- 
ably most  of  the  cases  of  persistently  recurring  hemorrhage  from  small  and 
medium-sized  vessels  are  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wall  is  only  partially 'cut 
through;  complete  division,  allowing  the  coats  to  retract  all  round,  is,  in  many 
cases,  an  effectual  cure 

Arterial  hemorrhage  can  only  be  mistaken  when  the  blood  wells  up  from  the 
bottom  of  some  deep  cavity ;  or  when,  some  days  after  the  complete  division  of 
an  artery,  repair  fails  at  the  distal  end.  When  this  occurs  the  flow  is  continuous 
rather  than  intermittent,  but  its  steady  persistence  and  rapidity  rarely  leave  the 
question  in  doubt  for  long. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  a  wounded  artery  de])ends  upon  the  size 
and  position  of  the  vessel,  and  upon  whether  the  bleeding  has  already  ceased  or 
is  still  going  on.  In  the  former  case  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  recurrence  ; 
in  the  latter,  as  the  natural  method  of  arrest  is  insufficient,  provision  must  be 
made  to  assist  and  supplement  it. 

Temporary  Measures, — Hemorrhage  must  be  stopped  at  once  by  j^ressure 
upon  the  bleeding  point  or  upon  the  artery  above.  If  the  s])ot  is  the  right  one 
the  amount  of  force  that  is  required  is  exceedingly  small.  I'he  subclavian  can 
be  controlled  with  the  thumb  pressing  it  down  upon  the  first  rib,  the  operator 
standing  behind  and  somewhat  over  the  patient ;  the  brachial  is  even  easier, 
specially  in  the  middle  of  the  arm  where  it  lies  in  the  angle  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  biceps.  In  the  lower  limb  very  little  is  re(|uired  for  the  femoral  as  it  passes 
from  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and  digital  compression  can  easily  l)e  maintained 
for  half  an  hour  and  more,  if  the  operator  stands  well  above  the  |)atient  so 
^hat  his  arms  are  almost  straight.  In  Hunter's  canal  a  firm  grasj)  can  control 
J^  against  the  femur  from  the  inner  side,  but  it  cannot  be  kept  up  for  long.  The 
tibials  are  only  superficial  for  a  short  distance  above  the  ankle;  in  the  upper 
P^  of  the  leg  they  are  out  of  reach. 

Firm  flexion  at  the  knee  or  elbow  diminishes  the  force  of  the  stream  below 
^^considerably,  and  may,  if  carried  far  enough,  stop  it  altoirether  ;   but  it  is 
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In  thJTi  people  and  in  children  the  abdominal  aorta  can  be  felt  beating  j^ 

above  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  and  here  it  can  be  compreaj 

with  ease.      If,  however,  there  is  much  fat,  or  the  abdomen  is  prominent,  it  I 

much  more  difficult,  and  sometimes  8 

can  hardly  be  managed  even  with  Ij» 

ter's  tourniquet. 

Tourniquets  are  required  when  coa>- 
pression  has  to  be  maintained  for  aiqr 
length  of  time;  the  simplest  is  E^ 
march's,  apiece  of  ^-inch  rubber  tubin 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long,  wiA 
a  hook  at  each  end.  No  anatomicil 
knowledge  is  required.  It  is  simply 
stretched  out  and  wound  around  the 
limb  above  the  bleeding  point,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  hip  and  shoulder 
arranged  in  a  Rgure-of-eight  with  one 
loop  in  the  axilla  or  groin,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  other  held  to 
prevent  slipping.  A  small  wooden 
block  to  fit  over  the  artery  is  vo] 
useful  for  the  femoral  at  Pouport't 
ligament ;  it  must  be  grooved  on  th 
upper  surface  to  receive  the  band 
and  padded  on  the  lower,  so  that  thi 
j,i,  whole  pressure  may  fall  upon  the  righ 

spot, 
eral  disadvantages  in  connection  with  this.      Nerve 
leading  fi 


There  are,  howi 
have  been  jKiralyzed   by  it,  the  prolonged  compression  and 


physiological  interruption. 
check   primary  hemorrhiige 


t  encourages  sloughing.    esi)ecially  if  applied  t< 
efore   ami)utation.      The  amount  of  oozing  tha 
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Fig.  42. — Signoroni's  Tourniquet. 


folloMr-s  when  it  is  removed  is  so  great  that,  although  it  absolutely  prevents  loss  of 
blood  from  large  vessels  (and  so  is  of  undoubted  service  when  nothing  better  is  at 
hand),  it  is  sometimes  question- 
able whether  in  the  case  of  a 
large  wound  the  real  saving  has 
been  very  considerable ;  and  it 
is  intensely  painful.  Accidents 
of  this  kind  are  much  more 
likely  to  happen  when  the  limb 
has  been  previously  rendered 
bloodless  by  the  use  of  Esmarch*s 
bandage,  but  they  have  been 
known  to  follow  the  application 
of  a  single  rubber  band.* 

Other  kinds  of  tourniquets 
ire  only  of  use  for  special  arteries. 
PttiVs  (Fig.  39)  can  be  employed 
for  most  below  the  axilla  and  the 
groin.  The  pad,  or  preferably 
a  roller  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  is  placed  over  the  main  vessel,  the  band 
is  buckled  close  to  the  limb  and  the  screw  turned  quickly,  so  as  to  compress  the 
artery  as  soon  as  the  veins  and  avoid  passive  congestion.  A  bandage  around  the 
limb  is  advantageous,  as  it  prevents  the  skin  being  dragged.  Si^norofii' s  (Fig.  42) 
is  horse-shoe  shap)ed  with  a  pad  at  each  end  (one  for  pressure  upon  the  artery,  the 
other  to  give  sufficient  resistance)  and  a  screw  and  ratchet  in  the  middle,  so  that 
the  arc  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  will.  It  is  chiefly  of  use  for  the  femoral  in  the 
groin,  the  larger  pad  being  placed  well  beneath  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
Lister's  is  made  in  the  same  way,  but  is  of  larger  size  and  intended  for  the  ab- 
dominal aorta.  It  should  be  placed  upon  the  patient's  right  side,  so  that  the  vessel 
does  not  slip  off  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  should  only  be  screwed  up  at 
the  last  moment,  and  with  just  enough  force  to  interrupt  the  circulation. 

Davy  5  rectal  lever  is  a  smooth,  round  bar  of  wood  which  is  introduced  through 
the  anus  into  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  so  as  to  cross  the  common  iliac  in  the 
angle  between  the  lumbar  spine  and  the  psoas.  By  raising  the  handle  the  vessel 
is  readily  compressed.  It  may  be  used  for  the  right  side  as  well  as  for  the  left, 
and  to  control  the  branches  of  the  internal  as  well  as  those  of  the  external  iliac ; 
but  great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  introducing  it,  owing  to  the  folds  that  are  always 
present  in  the  rectum.     Perforation  has  been  produced  by  it. 

In  cases  of  emergency  a  tourniquet  can  be  improvised  at  once  out  of  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  the  limb  and  twisted  tightly.  A  stone  should  be  placed  inside 
it  to  make  a  firm  pad  over  the  vessel. 

In  wounds  of  the  neck  and  in  some  parts  of  the  trunk  pressure  with  the  finger 
on  the  bleeding  point  is  the  only  temporary  expedient  of  any  good. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  and  the  bleeding  is  not  too  serious,  the  patient  should 
be  removed  at  once  to  a  convenient  couch  or  bed.  This  must  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  patient  not  being  allowed  to  raise  himself  or  make  the  least  efl'ort. 
Then,  as  soon  as  a  good  light  has  been  obtained,  the  clothing  must  be  gently 
separated  or  cut  over  the  seat  of  injury,  all  blood-stained  bandages  and  wraps 
removed,  and  the  wound  thoroughly  inspected. 

If  the  bleeding  has  ceased  and  does  not  return  when  the  tourniquet  is  removed, 
the  parts  around  may  be  quietly  sp)onged  and  the  wound  itself  dusted  with  iodo- 
form, but  the  clot  must  on  no  account  be  detached.  Careful  watch  must  be  kept 
for  recurrent  hemorrhage;  a  tourniquet  may  be  placed  on  the  limb  ready  to  be 
screwed  up  at  any  instant.  It  is  quite  possible  that  when  the  heart  regains  its 
power,  slight  serous  oozing  will  begin,  and    that  very  soon  the  coagnluni  will  be 

f*  Many  of  these  objections  may  be  removed  by  placing  four  or  five  layers  of  gauze  between 
utetobiDg  and  the  skin,  before  tightening.] 
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washed  away  and  the  bleeding  recommence ;  but  until  this  happens  any  int 
ence  is  unjustifiable.     The  best  hope  lies  in  absolute  rest ;  if  the  clot  is  not 
turbed  organization  may  set  in  and  gradually  render  the  wound  secure. 

Permanent  Measures, — If  the  bleeding  persists,  it  must  be  stopped  either 
making  use  of  some  general  remedy,  such  as  heat,  cold,  or  pressure ;  or  by  isoh 
and  securing  the  vessel.     Which  of  these  plans  is  to  be  adopted  depends  upon 
size  and  position  of  the  bleeding  point. 

Cold. — Simple  exposure  to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  stop  oozing  from  small  vessdlH 
if  a  greater  effect  is  desired,  ice-cold  water  or  ice  itself  may  be  used.   It  actsupoi 
the  muscular  coat  and  consequently  is  of  especial  use  when  many  small  arteritt* 
have  been  divided. 

Heat. — Hot  water  (temp.  125®  F.  to  140*^  F.,  practically  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne  with  the  hand)  acts  better  than  cold  on  tissues  that  have  been  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  time  (as  in  prolonged  operations)  or  rendered  bloodless  by 
Esmarch's  bandage.  The  actual  cautery  is  used  where  the  structures  are  soft  and 
spongy  and  the  oozing  persists  without  its  being  possible  to  define  any  one  spot 
It  should  be  black  or  at  the  most  dull  red  ;  if  it  is  brighter  the  tissues  are  burnt 
away  and  stick  to  the  iron,  so  that  when  it  is  removed  the  bleeding  begins  again. 
When  applied  to  an  artery  an  eschar  is  formed,  generally  of  all  the  coats,  whid 
curl  up  together,  and  an  internal  coagulum  is  deposited  almost  at  once  upon  the 
injured  tissues.  The  process  is  not  instantaneous  ;  if  the  vessel  is  of  any  size  the 
point  of  the  cautery  must  be  held  in  steady  contact  with  it  for  some  moments,  or 
the  closure  is  incomplete.  Secondary  hemorrhage  is  more  common  after  this  than 
after  torsion  or  ligature. 

/^r^ji"///-^  is  of  much  wider  application.  General  oozing  that  does  not  \ncld 
at  once  to  cold  or  heat  may  be  effectually  checked  by  bringing  the  surfaces  firmly 
together.  It  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  method  for  arteries  of  the  scalp ;  the 
occipital  or  temporal  may  be  secured  at  once  with  a  bandage ;  indeed,  care  is 
required  in  applying  a  capelline  one  not  to  interrupt  the  circulation  unnecessarily. 
In  punctured  wounds  involving  the  deep  palmar  arch  there  is  practically  no  alter- 
native, and  nearly  always,  even  when  arteries  are  secured  in  other  ways,  pressure 
is  employed  to  assist,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  support  it  gives,  partly  because  of 
the  control  it  exercises  over  the  circulation. 

If  the  bleeding  point  is  on  one  of  the  limbs  and  the  hemorrhage  is  definitely 
arterial,  the  pressure  must  be  applied  systematically,  and  with  a  clear  idea  as  to 
what  is  required.  A  well-padded,  accurately-fitting  splint  is  essential  to  offer  a 
certain  degree  of  resistance  and  to  keep  the  part  at  rest.  The  whole  of  the  limb 
beyond,  and  for  some  distance  upon  the  cardiac  side,  must  be  carefully  packed 
with  cot  ton -wool  and  bandaged.  A  graduated  compress  made  of  many  layers  of 
lint,  placed  one  upon  the  other  and  cut  so  as  to  form  a  cone,  must  be  adjusted 
upon  the  exact  spot ;  the  a[)ex  ])iece  may  advantageously  be  made  of  cork ;  and 
then  one  or  two  small  strips  of  strapping  must  be  carried  over  the  base  to  fix  it 
securely  in  its  proper  place.  Further,  a  small  longitudinal  roll  of  lint  may  be 
adjusted  o\er  the  course  of  the  main  artery  above  the  wound  and  secured  in  the 
same  way.  Then,  finally,  separate  bandages  are  to  be  placed  over  each  of  the 
compresses,  so  that  the  pressure  upon  one  can  be  varied  or  removed  without  affect- 
ing the  other.  The  limb  should  be  raised  after  the  bandages  are  in  position,  and 
the  joint  above  flexed,  so  as  still  further  to  check  the  flow  ;  but  very  careful  >*^tch- 
ing  is  required  for  fear  of  gangrene.  If  no  trouble  of  this  kind  threatens,  and  if 
the  hemorrhage  does  not  return,  the  dressing  of  the  wound  should  be  left  undis- 
turbed as  long  as  ])ossible  ;  and  when  it  is  detached  the  lowest  piece  of  the  com- 
press should  he  left  untouched.  When  the  tissues  have  healed  beneath,  and  the 
wound  in  the  vessel  is  sound,  it  will  come  away  of  itself;  and  if  the  part  is  well 
dusted  with  iodoform  and  kept  dry,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  extensive  suppuration 
occurring. 

The  plan  may  be  adoi)ted  for  jjunctured  wounds  of  the  deep  palmar  or 
plantar  arch.     The  amount  of   ])ressure   is   not   so   important  as  the  exactness 
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of  its  application  ;  very  little  really  is  required  if  it  is  on  the  right  spot ;  if  it  is 
on  the  wrong  one,  either  the  bleeding  continues  or  it  causes  sloughing. 

Pressure  is  also  needed  sometimes  for  other  arteries  which  have  been  injured 
in  parts  that  are  peculiarly  inaccessible.  The  internal  pudic,  for  example,  or  some 
formal  branch,  may  be  wounded  in  lateral  lithotomy  in  such  a  way  that  it  can- 
not be  secured ;  or  one  of  the  intercostals  may  be  punctured  by  a  stab.  A  dilatable 
india-mbber  bag  may  be  used  for  these.  It  must  be  introduced  into  the  wounded 
part,  inflated  by  means  of  a  tube,  and  then  secured  with  a  clip  or  stopcock.  If  this 
foils,  digital  compression  for  twenty-four  hours  may  be  tried,  or  some  form  of  acu- 
pressure ;  but  it  must  always  be  recollected  that  often  in  these  cases  the  vessel  is 
only  punctured,  and  that  complete  division  may  bring  the  bleeding  to  an  end  at 
once. 

If  the  artery  lies  in  a  bony  canal  (the  descending  palatine,  for  example,  which 
has  been  wounded  in  the  operation  for  cleft  palate)  hemorrhage  can  only  be 
stopped  by  plugging,  using  either  a  rounded  splinter  of  wood,  or,  if  the  vessel  is 
on  the  fisice  of  a  stump,  some  wax  or  soap. 

Elevation  causes  marked  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  a  limb,  and  is  very 
useful  as  an  adjunct,  but  of  itself  it  has  little  or  no  power,  except  over  the  bleed- 
ing from  veins  and  capillaries. 

It  is  still  an  open  question,  when  there  is  distinct  arterial  bleeding  from  some 
deep-punctured  wound,  how  far  it  is  justifiable  to  trust  to  pressure.     The  alterna- 


FiG.  43. — Different  Modes  of  Applying  Acupressure. 


dve,  enlarging  the  opening  and  trying  to  find  the  bleeding  point,  which  may  quite 
possibly  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  limb  (the  posterior  tibial,  for  examj^le,  has 
been  wounded  from  the  front),  is  often  an  operation  of  very  great  difficulty,  and 
sometimes,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  simply  impossible.  Even  when 
there  is  every  assistance  at  hand,  the  attempt  has  often  failed,  and  certainly,  unless 
all  the  conditions  for  a  prolonged  search  are  favorable,  pressure  is  advisable,  at 
least  as  a  temporary  measure.  The  progress  of  the  case  will  generally  determine 
whether  further  steps  should  be  taken  or  not. 

Acupressure  is  of  great  use  in  certain  special  cases.  Occasionally,  for 
example,  an  artery  is  imbedded  in  such  dense  cicatricial  tissues  that  it  can  neither 
retract  and  close  nor  be  isolated  for  ligature.  I  have  on  two  occasions  secured 
the  posterior  tibial  in  this  way  when  everything  else  had  failed.  Or  it  may  lie  in 
an  aponeurosis,  so  that  it  is  practically  under  the  same  conditions ;  or  it  may  be 
so  deep  at  the  bottom  of  a  wound,  and  close  against  the  periosteum,  that  an 
extensive  incision  and  prolonged  dissection  would  be  required  to  get  near  it.  In 
sudi  cases  as  these  a  curved  needle  may  be  passed  Ix^neath  the  bleeding  point  and 
a  figure-of-eight  ligature  placed  over  the  two  ends,  as  in  the  twisted  suture,  or  a 
^ght  needle  may  be  passed  beneath  or  over  the  vessel  and  then  thrust  into  the 
^es  in  a  different  direction,  so  as  to  close  it  by  its  pressure.  The  length  of 
^meit  should  be  left  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  ves.sel  and  the  condition  of  the 
wound  (Fig.  43)- 

Forcipressure  is  admirably  adapted  for  securing  with  rapidity  a  number  of 
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small  bleeding  vessels.    Catch  forceps  are  used  with  strong,  bluntly-serrated  ecd 
the  bleeding  point  (with  as  little  of  the  tissue  round  it  as  can  be  inan3ged)i 
seized,  the  blades  clamped  together  over  it,  and  left  for  a  few  moments  while  " 
operation  is  continued  or  others  axe  being  caught.     On  removal  the  crushed  ( 
forms  a  flat  band  which  does  not  open  out  again  ;  the  internal  and  middle  ca 
which  are  broken  across  by  the  pressure,  curt  up  inside  and  a  coagulum  forms  I 
once.      It  is  as  efficient  as  torsion  for  all  small  vessels  and  much  more  rapid,  ud 
in  many  operations  (such,  for  example,  as  excision  of  the  breast)  enables  thenN- 
of  ligatures  to  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

Jersion. — When  a  limb  is  torn  ofT  the  large  vessels  rarely  bleed  ;  the  inna 

coats  of  the  artery  shrink  up  inside  to  such  an  extent  that  the  end  is  completdy 

closed  and  a  coagulum  forms  at  once.     Torsion  acts  on  the  same  principle,    ft 

may  be  carried  out  in  different  ways,  unlimited  or  limited.      In  the  former  the 

end  of  the  artery  is  seized  with  a  pair  of  broad* 

ended    serrated    forceps,    clamped,    and    thcD 

twisted  around  as  far  as  its  natural  connectioot 

allow,  or  sometimes  twisted  off  altogether;  in 

the  latter  the  artery  is  drawn  out  in  the  same 

manner,  but  fixed  with  a  pair  of  forceps  plactd 

upon  it  transversely  about  a  third  of  an  indi 

from  the  end,  and  this  projecting  part  is  twistd 

until  it  no  longer  uncoils  itself  (Fig.  44). 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  very  great 
advantages  that  torsion  possesses.  It  is  better 
than  forci pressure,  for  while  the  end  is  crushed 
^.'  in  the  same  way  into  a  flat  riband,  the  inlenul 
and  middle  coats,  instead  of  being  merelj 
,sry  broken  off,  are  coiled  up  and  rolled  arounii 
\m  together  inside.  There  is  no  ligature  to  b( 
absorbed  (although  now  that  catgut  is  chieflj 
used  this  is  not  so  material),  and  temporar; 
closure  does  not  depend  upon  the  security  of  a  knot;  in  other  words,  there  is  m 
fear  of  recurrent  hemorrhage  from  this  giving  way.  The  end  of  the  vessel,  i 
suppuration  occurs,  sloughs  off,  it  is  tnie,  but  so  it  does  with  a  ligature.  If,  oi 
the  other  hand,  the  wound  heals  at  once,  it  rapidly  becomes  organized  into; 
cicatrix.  For  plastic  surgery  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  superiority,  for  evci 
catgut,  however  prepared,  is  a  foreign  body  and  diminishes  the  chance  of  primar 
union.  The  largest  vessels  can  be  secured  with  [)erfect  safety,  and  even  whei 
they  are  diseased,  if  the  surrounding  tissues  are  caught  and  twisted  up  with  th 
end,  a  conical  ca])  is  formed  which  is  .sufficient  to  resist  internal  pressure  unti 
(unless  nutrition  is  exceedingly  feeble)  organization  takes  place. 

Ligature. — This  is  the  only  method  of  iniiversal  application  (although  i. 
many  cases  torsion  or  forcipressure  is  preferable),  and  the  only  one  by  which  a 
artery  can  lie  safely  secured  in  its  continuity. 

I.  When  the  Artery  is  Already  Dh'iJed. — If  the  vessel  is  of  any  size  the  en 
is  seized  with  a  pair  of  artery- forcejs  and  drawn  out  from  its  sheath  ;.if  it  is  sma 
it  must  be  se|jarated  carefully  froin  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  the  ligature  tied  firml 
around  it  in  a  reef  knot.  .\u  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  divide  the  intern: 
and  middle  coats,  but  care  should  l)e  taken  not  to  cut  the  artery  through ;  th 
amount  of  force  req\iired  is  very  slight.  An  internal  clot  liegins  to  form  almo! 
immediately,  and  usually  it  reaches  up  the  vessel  as  high  as  the  next  large; 
branch.  I.ymph  ]»ours  out  from  the  va.sa  vasorum  and  the  capillaries  in  the  tissue 
near ;  organization  begins,  and,  if  the  wound  heais  at  once  without  suppuratior 
the  end  of  the  ves.sel,  the  sheath,  and  the  tissues  around  it  are  welded  togethe 
into  an  inextricable  mass  of  cicatrical  tissue. 

The  fate  of  the  ligature  and  of  the  portion  of  the  vessel  it  surrounds  depend 
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Except  in  special  cases,  ligatures  are  made  of  finely  twisted  silk,  soaked 
pievicrasly  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  of  catgut  prepared  with 
carbolic  acid  and  kept  in  carbolic  oil.  It  answers  better  if  the  catgut  is  hardened 
first,  after  Lister's  plan,  in  chromic  acid,  as  otherwise  it  is  absorbed  too  soon. 
Silk,  if  the  wound  heals  at  once,  is  encapsuled  in  the  cicatrix,  the  included  por- 
tion of  the  vessel  gradually  becoming  absorbed,  owing  to  the  pressure  around  it. 
Exceptionally,  after  lasting  perhaps  many  weeks,  the  ligature  gives  rise  to  a  certain 
degree  of  irritation,  cuts  its  way  through,  and  comes  out.  Catgut,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  it  is  very  old,  disappears  completely,  the  length  of  time  it  lasts 
depending  upon  its  age,  thickness,  and  method  of  preparation.  If  it  has  been 
tied  tightly,  the  included  portion  disappears  too  ;  if  loosely,  it  may  remain 
unabsorbed,  and  then,  at  least  in  the  case  of  an  artery  ligatured  in  its  continuity, 
it  becomes  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  otherwise.  If  suppuration  sets  in 
the  ligatures,  whether  of  silk  or  catgut,  come  away,  cutting  through  the  vessel,  and 
the  distal  end  sloughs. 

2.  Ligature  of  a  Vessel  in  its  Continuity. — When  an  artery  has  to  be  tied  in 
situ  the  conditions  are  very  different  from  when  it  presents  on  the  face  of  a  stump. 
In  the  latter  case  the  end  is  seen  and  drawn  down  from  the  sheath  into  which  it 
has  shmnk,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  are  divided,  and  the  artery  begins  to 
contract,  as  well  as  retract,  at  once.  It  has,  comparatively  speaking,  lost  a  great 
deal  of  its  importance ;  the  femoral  artery,  for  example,  in  a  stump  contracts 
almost  immediately  to  less  than  half  its  previous  diameter ;  the  amount  of  tissue 
it  has  to  keep  supplied  with  blood  is  reduced,  and  though  what  is  left  has  more 
work  than  usual,  owing  to  the  amount  of  repair,  the  blood -pressure  falls  propor- 
tionately. An  artery  tied  in  its  continuity  is  under  totally  different  conditions ; 
two  ends  have  to  be  closed  instead  of  one,  retraction  cannot  take  place  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  pressure  is  not  in  the  least  diminished ;  there  is  as  much  tissue 
to  be  supplied  after  the  operation  as  there  was  before. 

The  operation  consists  in  exposing  the  artery  at  the  selected  spot  (anatomical 
details  chiefly  determining  where  this  may  be),  opening  the  sheath  of  the  vessel, 
passing  the  needle  around  it  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  withdrawing  it 
threaded,  and  then  tying  the  ligature  without  lifting  the  artery  out  of  its  bed. 

Repair  is  very  much  slower  at  the  distal  end  than  at  the  ])roximal ;  the  inter- 
na] clot  is  always  smaller,  and  is  often  absent;  retraction  is  much  less  complete, 
and  secondary  hemorrhage,  when  it  occurs,  nearly  always  comes  from  this.  Why 
it  should  is  not  so  clear;  the  vasa  vasorum  are  interrupted,  but  this  alone  will 
hardly  account  for  it,  and  the  arterial  pressure  on  that  side  must  be  much  lower 
than  on  the  other. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  diminish  this  liability.  Compression  with 
a  ligature  has  been  tried,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  being  carefully  preserved 
from  injury  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  succeeds  in  animals.  A  ligature  that  will 
last  for  some  time  without  causing  irritation  is  tied  around  the  vessel,  just  tightly 
enough  to  close  the  cavity  without  dividing  the  coats  ;  a  coagulum  forms  inside, 
organization  follows,  and,  before  the  ligature  has  lost  *its  holding  power,  the  lumen 
is  completely  sealed.  Silk  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but,  as  it  is  always  liable 
to  cause  a  certain  degree  of  irritation,  a  thick,  round  cord  of  si)ecially  prepared 
catgut  is  preferred.  Barwell  has  made  use  of  a  flat  band,  cut  from  the  aorta  of  an 
ox,  with  the  same  idea.  Probably  kangaroo-tail  tendon  is  better  still,  as  it  pos- 
sesses great  power  of  endurance,  and  can  be  secured  more  easily.  In  some  cases 
a  knot  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  ligature  fastened  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  clove  hitch  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  ulceration  of  the  vessel- 
wall  does  occur,  it  usually  gives  way  opposite  the  projection  it  forms,  l^ut  these 
results,  however  good  they  have  been,  have  not  yet  convinced  surgeons  that 
(except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  innominate  and  common  iliac)  compression  is 
safer  than  division.  Too  great  force,  it  is  admitted,  should  not  be  used;  but  a 
^g^t  ligature  is  certainly  safer. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  double  ligature  with  division  of  the 
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trunk  between.  If  this  is  done,  the  ends  retract  at  once  (in  the  case  of 
femoral  upward  of  half  an  inch)  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  vessel ;  and 
condition  is  assimilated  much  more  closely  to  that  of  ligature  upon  the  face  of  | 
stump.  Prepared  silk,  catgut,  or  kangaroo  tendon  may  be  used,  and  the  ligat 
should  always  be  tight.  If  there  is  no  suppuration,  the  ends  of  the  vessel  and 
portion  of  tissue  included  in  the  ligature  are  invaded  by  lymph  and  replaced 
cicatricial  tissue.  The  permanent  closure  takes  place  by  the  organization 
the  little  button  of  exudation  that  is  formed  in  the  base  of  the  internal  clo^ 
between  the  retracted  edges  of  the  inner  and  middle  coats,  and  in  the  shod 
contracted  space  between  this  and  the  ligature.  If  suppuration  does  occar, 
and  the  ligature  cuts  through,  the  more  perfect  retraction  undoubtedly  diminisha 
the  danger. 

Styptics  are  substances  which  either  cause  intense  contraction  of  the  vessdl 
or  hasten  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Perchloride  of  iron,  turpentine,  alum, 
subsulphate  of  iron,  and  matico  leaf  are  chiefly  recommended  ;  but,  wherevo*  itii 
possible,  other  remedies  should  be  tried  again  and  again  instead.  They  altogether 
prevent  union  by  the  first  intention,  and  cause  a  very  great  deal  of  inflammation. 
However,  in  some  cases  in  which  there  is  persistent  rapid  oozing,  which  nothing 
seems  to  check,  they  do  succeed.  The  surface  of  the  wound  must  be  rendered 
absolutely  dry  before  any  one  of  them  is  applied. 

Choice  of  Method,  i.  When  the  Artery  is  Exposed  on  a  Stump. — Small 
vessels  contract  under  the  influence  of  heat,  cold,  or  exposure,  and  if  pressure  ii 
applied  afterward  give  no  further  trouble.  Forci pressure  is  useful  for  larger  ones; 
torsion  or  ligature  for  the  largest.  Styptics,  acupressure,  plugging,  and  other 
remedies  are  only  employed  under  special  conditions.  Pressure  and  ele\'ation 
should  never  be  neglected.  If  the  end  of  the  vessel  can  be  seen,  it  is  safer  tc 
secure  it  with  a  ligature,  even  if  it  does  not  bleed  at  the  time. 

Whether  torsion  or  ligature  is  the  better  when  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  dis 
eased  is  an  open  question.  If  torsion  is  used,  sufiicient  of  the  tissues  round  mus 
be  included  to  form  a  cap  over  the  end.  If  ligature,  a  broad  and  rather  stou 
strand  of  catgut  should  be  chosen,  and  some  of  the  tissues  round  should  be  include 
so  as  only  to  compress  the  vessel ;  a  tight  ligature  would  cut  it  in  two  at  once.  Th 
great  hope  in  these  cases  lies  in  early  union  ;  the  ligature  or  the  twisted  end  of  th 
vessel  can  be  relied  upon  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  union  round  the  artery  is  fairl 
sound  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  is  probably  sound  inside  as  well,  and  the  orgar 
ized  coagulum  will  hold  ;  if  suppuration  takes  place,  or  if  nutrition  is  so  feebl 
that  organization  fails,  the  end  of  the  artery  perishes,  and  secondary  hemorrhag 
is  only  too  probable. 

2.  When  an  Artery  is  Injured  in  its  Continuity. — If  it  is  exposed  at  the  bottoi 
of  a  wound,  bruised  but  not  divided,  two  ligatures  should  be  placed  upon  it,  or 
above,  the  other  below,  and  the  trunk  severed  between.  When  it  is  wounded,  th 
rule  is  imperative,  for  if  one  end  only  is  tied,  the  other  bleeds  profusely  as  soon « 
the  collateral  circulation  is  established,  and  though  the  stream  may  not  be  so  fore 
ble  it  is  equally  persistent. 

If  it  is  not  exposed  and  the  hemorrhage  is  severe,  a  tourniquet  must  be  place 
upon  the  trunk  higher  up,  and  the  wound  enlarged  by  careful  dissection  until  tl 
bleeding  point  is  found.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  whenc 
the  hemorrhage  comes.  lying  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  higher  up,  even  supposin 
it  were  certain  to  be  the  right  one,  does  not  succeed  ;  either  the  collateral  circuh 
tion  is  good,  and  then  secondary  hemorrhage  occurs  from  the  distal  end ;  or  it 
bad,  and  gangrene  results. 

[The  **  Golden  Rule  "  of  Ciuthrie  :  *'  Tie  both  ends  of  the  bleeding  vessel  i 
the  wound y  enlarging  the  zcound  if  necessary.'"^ 

To  these  rules,  however,  there  are  a  few  exceptions  : 

I.  Punctured  wounds  of  the  tonsil,  or  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  with  sevei 
arterial  hemorrhage.  Exposure  of  the  bleeding  point  by  dissection  is  out  of  tfc 
question  ;   the  common  carotid  must  be  tied  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  hemoi 
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2.  Secondary  Hemorrhage, 

This  is  due  to  failure  in  the  measures  by  which  permanent  arrest  is  effected. 
Either  th*e  amount  of  lymph  poured  out  is  insufficient,  or  it  does  not  become 
vascularized  and  organized  in  time ;  or,  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  additional 
irritant,  inflammation  sets  in,  impairing  the  nutrition,  not  only  of  the  newly 
formed  lymph,  but  of  the  vessel-wall  as  well.  Whatever  it  is,  whether  the  artery 
is  on  the  face  of  a  stump  or  has  been  tried  in  its  continuity,  a  slight  amount  of 
blood-stained  discharge  is  noticed  one  day,  usually  about  the  time  the  ligature 
takes  to  cut  through  the  vessel ;  the  next  there  is  a  little  more ;  and  then  suddenly, 
from  some  accidental  exertion,  coughing  or  straining  at  stool,  there  is  a  furious 
outburst.     Fortunately  there  is  nearly  always  a  warning. 

Causes. — Secondary  hemorrhage  is  due  to  the  same  causes  that  delay  heal- 
ing of  wounds  in  other  structures. 

{a)  Constitutional. — Pyaemia,  septicaemia,  renal  disease,  and  other  conditions 
that  interfere  with  all  reparative  processes,  strongly  predispose  to  it. 

(J>)  Local — Malnutrition  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  whether  arising  from  athe- 
roma or  because  it  has  been  separated  from  its  sheath.  Clearly,  if  the  wall  of  an 
artery  is  already  badly  nourished,  it  is  not  likely  to  repair  the  results  of  an  injury 
readily. 

The  addition  of  some  other  irritant  is  the  most  common  cause  of  all.     The 
ligature  itself  is  one,  although  it  may  be  very  slight ;  but  with  this  already  present 
only  a  little  more  is  required,  and  that  little  is  easily  supplied.     Want  of  rest  is  a 
common  cause,  straining,  rough  transport,  or  rough  handling,  for  example ;  the 
neighborhood  of  a  large  collateral  branch  with  its  constant  pulsation  is  another; 
but  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  presence  of  suppuration.     If  this  occurs  in  a 
wound  it  always  attacks  the  weakest  tissues,  those  already  injured  by  a  ligature; 
the  wall  of  the  artery  becomes  soft  and  yields,  and  organization  in  the  inner 
clot  fails.      For  this  reason,  secondary  hemorrhage  is  much  more  common  in 
wounds  that   are  complicated   by  suppuration    than   in  those  that  are  repaired 
without. 

Premature  yielding  of  the  ligature  is  very  serious.  In  animals  no  ligature  is 
required  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  inner  and  middle  coats  are  divided  so  that  they 
can  curl  up ,  or  if  a  ligature  is  used,  it  simply  need  be  placed  round  the  vessel  so 
as  to  compress  it ;  but  in  man  this  cannot  be  relied  upon.  If  the  ligature  yields 
too  soon,  whether  it  is  prematurely  absorbed  or  the  knot  gives  way,  the  outer 
wall  loses  its  support  before  the  internal  organization  is  complete,  and  then  there 
is  always  danger  of  the  protecting  barrier  failing  and  secondary  hemorrhage 
taking  place. 

Treatment. — This  depends  upon  whether  the  artery  is  on  the  face  of  a 
stump  or  has  been  ligatured  in  its  continuity. 

(d)  On  a  Stump. — Pressure  and  elevation  should  be  tried  first,  but  if  it  con- 
tinues the  bleeding  i)oint  must  be  sought  and  found,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  open 
up  the  flaps  again  and  break  down  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  union.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  when  the  stump  is  almost  healed,  and  it  is  tolerably  clear,  from  the  effects 
of  pressure,  that  it  is  either  the  main  vessel  itself  or  an  immediate  branch.  In 
these  circumstances  the  brachial  may  be  ligatured  for  an  amputation  immediately 
below  the  elbow,  the  subclavian  when  the  limb  has  been  removed  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  the  common  femoral  if  at  the  hij). 

If  the  stunij)  is  sloughing  (as  it  often  is  in  these  cases)  the  artery  must  be  dis- 
sected up  some  little  distance  and  tied  well  above  the  infected  part.  The  actual 
cautery  answers  for  the  time,  but  if  the  vessel  is  of  any  size  it  cannot  be  relied 
upon. 

{J})  When  an  Artery  has  been  Lik:;atured  in  its  Continuity. — Rest,  cold,  and 
j)ressure  should  also  be  tried  here  first,  but  if  the  warning  is  rej^eated,  or  if  the 
loss  is  at  all  considerable,  it  is  better  not  to  delay  further.  It  is  true  that  some 
cases  have  lived  through  rej)eated  hemorrhages  and  have  recovered,  but  many  more 
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kive  died  :  and  there  can  be  no  question,  so  far  as  the  lower  hmb  at  least  is  con- 
(oned,  that  the  wound  should  be  opened  up  (a  tourniquet  being  placed  on  the 
wssel  above),  the  two  ends  deliberately  dissected  clear  and  ligatured.  In  the 
iq)per  limb,  the  artery  (especially  the  brachial)  has  been  tied  nearer  the  trunk 
with  occasional  success,  but  the  anatomical  conditions  here  are  very  different.  If 
this  tieatment  tails,  amputation  must  be  performed. 


3,  Arterial  Hiemaloma, 
This  condition  is  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  any  artery  ruptured  subcuta- 
ii«)i;slv,  and  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  There  is  no  sac,  simply  a  wide- 
spread extravasation  with,  if  the  vessel  is  a  large  one,  interruption  of  the  circula- 
tion and  threatening  gangrene  beyond.  If  it  is  the  axillary,  an  attempt  may  be 
niide  to  nirn  the  clot  out  through  a  free  incision  and  tie  both  ends.  If  the 
femoral  or  the  popliteal,  and  the  patient  is  young  and  the  rest  of  the  arteries 
htallhy,  the  same  may  be  done ;  but  if  the  conditions  are  not  perfectly  favorable 
in  other  respects,  amputation  is  the  only  hope. 


4.  Traumatic  Aneurysm. 
Sometimes,  when  repair  is  incomplete,  a  traumatic  aneurj'sm  forms  ii 
way  as  after  partial  rupture.  Either  the  cicatrix  or  the  injured  coats  are 
ciently  strong  to  resist  internal  pressure, 
ct  they  are  not  supported  well  enough 
from  outside,  and  they  gradually  yield 
and  stretch.  It  is  only  so  long  as  the 
neunsm  is  very  small  that  the  relation 
ihey  bear  to  it  can  be  traced  ;  as  soon  as 
it  forms  a  perceptible  enlargement  the 
tissues  that  surround  it,  consolidated  by 
tlie  pressure  and  thickened  by  slight 
infiaimnation ,  constitute  the  outer  part 
of  the  wall,  while  the  inner  surface,  as  in 
Jieurysms  that  result  from  disease  alone, 
is  lined  with  laminated  fibrin.  The 
fourse,  terminations,  and  signs  of  a  trau- 
matic aneur>'sm  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  ordinary  variety  ;  the  difference 
consists  in  the  condition  of  the  rest  of 
the  wall  of  the  vessel.  As  it  is  perfectly 
healthy  quite  up  to  the  sac  itself,  ligature 
may  be  practiced  in  any  part,  near  it  or 
far  from  it,  above  or  below,  that  offers 
the  best  prospect  of  ctire.  Many  of 
these,  however,  recover  without  opera- 
tion, under  pressure  or  flexion. 


5.    Arterio-v 


This  and  the  remaining  form,  aneurysmal  varix.  are  met  with  under  the  same 
wcdition,  when  an  artery  and  a  vein  have  been  wounded  at  the  same  time  and 
place  and  repair  has  not  been  perfected. 

In  aneurysmal  varix  there  is  no  sac,  merely  the  direct  communication  of  an 
Wtry  with  a  vein ;  the  artery  is  somewhat  dilated  above,  much  contracted 
Wow,  while  the  vein  is  enlarged,  thickened,  tortuous  in  all  directions,  and 
pilsues  strongly.     The  limb  below  is  usually  wasted,  but  it   may  be  enlarged 
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SECTION   II.— DISEASES  OF   BLOOD-VESSELS. 


Angeioma. 

Angeiomata  are  tumors  composed  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of  blood-vessels. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  congenital;  many,  however,  are  not  noticed  for  a 
month  or  so  after  birth,  and  arterial  ones  may  not  make  their  appearance  until 
much  later.  They  may  be  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  or  capillaries,  or  of  all 
three  together.  Sometimes  they  consist  merely  of  already  existing  vessels  enor- 
mously dilated  and  varicose  ;  more  often  of  newly-formed  ones  as  well,  and  certain 
varieties  are  not  unfrequently  associated  with  other  forms  of  congenital  growth. 

Capillary  angeiomata  (cutaneous  naevi)  have  been  noticed  already  among 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

Venous  angeiomata  (subcutaneous  or  venous  naevi)  may  occur  in  conjunction 
with  capillary  ones,  or  independently,  either  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  in  other 
parts.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be  formed  merely  of  dilated  veins,  others  resem- 
ble rather  the  cavernous  structure  of  the  penis,  being  composed  of  irregular,  thin- 
w^alled  spaces  in  direct  communication  with  arteries,  and  these  may  be  associated 
with  congenital  lipomata,  blood,  and  serous  cysts,  and  occasionally  with  rapidly- 
growing  sarcomata.  As  a  rule,  venous  naevi  form  soft,  irregular,  but  distinct 
masses,  easily  compressible,  and  filling  up  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed. 
Some  few  of  the  cavernous  ones  merit  the  name  of  erectile  tumors,  but  there  i 
very  rarely  any  pulsation  to  be  detected.  Their  color  varies  with  their  ix)sitioD 
If  beneath  the  skin  they  are  blue,  like  veins  ;  if  under  a  mucous  membrane,  brigh 
red  ;  and  their  consistence  varies,  of  course,  with  the  amount  of  solid  growth  tha 
is  present.  In  many  cases  they  remain  stationary  for  years  ;  not  unfrequently  the 
degenerate  or  become  cystic  ;  sometimes,  after  lying  unaltered  for  a  great  lengt 
of  time,  they  suddenly  enlarge,  ulcerate,  and  give  rise  to  severe  hemorrhage 
Venous  naevi  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  meningocele  or  encephalocel 
when  they  occur  at  the  root  of  the  nose  or  at  the  angles  of  the  orbit ;  and  if  thei 
is  the  suspicion  of  a  doubt,  the  tumor  should  certainly  not  be  touched. 

Various  methods  of  treatment  may  be  adopted,  according  to  the  size,  pos 
tion,  and  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  Prol)ably,  if  in  a  part  of  the  bod 
in  which  they  are  not  seen,  and  if  there  is  no  evidence  of  increase  in  size,  th 
best  i)lan  is  to  leave  them  alone,  certainly  for  a  time.  Excision  is  the  mo 
certain,  and  leaves  an  exceedingly  small  scar;  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  is  vei 
slight.  Electrolysis  (using  only  the  positive  pole)  is  tedious  but  safe,  and  leav« 
no  mark  at  all.  The  constant  current  should  be  used,  four  or  six  cells  of  Stohrer 
battery.  The  negative  pole  is  attached  to  a  metal  plate  covered  with  wash-leather 
the  positive  to  one  or  more  steel-tipped  needles,  insulated  for  about  half  the 
length.  These  are  introduced  into  the  naivus,  parallel  to  each  other.  As  soon  i 
the  current  is  turned  on  the  blood  begins  to  coagulate  round  them,  and  when  the 
are  withdrawn,  a  hard,  dense  track  is  left.  \{  Inibbles  of  gas  make  their  appeal 
ance,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  current  is  too  strong.  Where  a  rapid  effect  is  desire 
the  actual  cautery  is  the  most  successful  application.  One  perforation  is  made  i 
the  skin,  and  then  the  fine  platinum  point  is  thrust  through  the  substance  of  th 
growth  in  various  directions.  If  it  is  of  the  right  temf>erature  the  pain  is  ver 
slight  and  no  blood  is  lost.  [Electrolysis  fre([uently  fails,  where  the  angeiom 
extends  deeply  into  the  tissue.  The  more  superficial  the  angeioma  the  greater  th 
probability  of  cure  by  electrolysis.]  In  other  cases  setons  may  be  employed  ;  c 
threads  dip[)ed  in  ix^rchloride  of  iron  ;  or  j)ortions  may  be  ligatured  subcutaneously 
or  the  growth  may  be  divided  in  various  directions  with  a  tenotomy  knife,  an 
pressure  aj>i>lied  afterward.      In  cases  in  which  extensive  naevi  are  associated  wit 
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i^idlv- increasing  solid  growths  in  children,  the  outward  application  of  strong  lead 
lotion  is  of  decided  benefit,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  Injections  should  never  be 
ie«d.  for  fear  of  causing  embolism. 

Arterial  angehma  (arterial  varix,  cirsoid  aneurysm,  and  aneurysm  by  anasto- 
BMs.  are  other  terms  descriptive  of  essentially  the  same  condition)  is,  in  com- 
furison  »-ith  these,  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  although  it  may  be  congenital  in 
some  instances,  is  seldom  met  w-ith  before  puberty. 

It  is  known  as  arterial  varix  when  only  a  single  artery  is  involved,  as  cirsoid 
Mieiiri-sm  if  there  is  a  mass  together,  and  as  aneurysm  by  anastomosis  when  the 
capillaries  and  venules  are  dilated  as  well. 

The  most  common  situation  for  it  is  the  scalp  {especially  round  and  above  the 
eii),  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.     Sometimes  it  is  stated  to  have 


developed  from  a  naevus ;  in  other  instances  it  ap|>ears  to  have  followed  injury,  and 
poseibly   may  have  originated  as   some 
fbmi  of  arteritis;   in   the   majority   no 
reasonable  cause  or  explanation  is  forth- 
coming (Fig.  49). 

In  its  typical  form  it  is  composed 
ofamass  of  enormously  dilated,  tortuous 
arteries,  twisted  inextricably  together, 
and  covered  with  thin-walled  pouches. 
It  projects  somewhat  above  the  skin  ^^1 
(which  is  often  dangerously  th  n  o  e  the  ^^^ 
most  prominent  parts);  t  sof  lobu  \^ 
laied,  easily  emptied  by  d  ect  press  re 
and  to  a  less  extent  by  p  essure  upon  the 
tnink  supplying  it ;  but  I  fills  aga  n  at 
once,  and  its  outline  is  er>  11  defined 
the  branches  that  supply  t  only  as,  un  ng 
ifieir  normal  character  some  d  an  e 
fmcn  the  main  body.  A  th  I  and  a 
distinct  bruit  can  be  detected  o  er  the 
main  part,  and  followed  a  ong  he  essel 
in  the  course  of  the  blood  st  ean  B 
its  pressure  it  gradually  ca  ses  ab  o  pt  on  -^"^^ 

of  the  stnictures  round,  cutting    deep  fjo.  19,— tino 

grooves  in  the  bones,  and  rendering  the 
skin  so  thin  that  it  is  in  imminent  danger  of  giving  way. 
some  nerve  is  accidentally  involved. 

Spontaneous  ctire  is  unknown  ;  it  may  remain  passi\'e  for  years  and  then  again 
begin  to  enlarge,  or  it  may  grow  steadily  the  whole  time.  If  the  skin  gives  way 
the  hemorrhage  is  of  the  most  alarming  character,  and  may  prove  almost  imme- 
diately fatal. 

Excision  is  the  only  treatment  that  deserves  any  reliance.  Ligature  of  the 
tmnk  supplying  the  tumor  has  failed  far  more  frequently  than  it  has  succeeded,  and 
renders  subsequent  operations  more  dangerous  on  account  of  the  development  of 
ihe  collateral  circulation.  Pressure  checks  advance  in  some  of  the  more  chronic 
tues,  but  can  do  no  more.  Ligature  en  masse  has  answered  in  a  few  instances, 
although  in  one  at  least  recurrence  took  place. 

If  it  is  on  the  scalp,  temporary  ligatures  may  be  ])laced  on  the  carotids,  or  the 
trunks  supplying  the  tumor  may  be  compres.sed  with  liare-!ip  pins,  and  then,  with 
the  aid  of  one  or  two  assistants  to  keep  up  digital  comjiression  while  the  ligatures 
we  being  placed  and  tied,  the  skin  may  be  reflected  from  \\avt  of  it,  and  the  rest 
of  the  growth  excised  with  the  minimum  of  loss.  If  it  i«  on  the  extremities  the 
SMM  plan  may  be  tried,  but  in  several  cases  amputation  hLi>.  betn  foinul  nccc>s:iry, 
wonet  or  later. 


unless 
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HEMOPHILIA. 

Haemophilia,  or  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  is  a  peculiarity  of  constitutii 
that  is  distinctly  hereditary ;  but  though  it  may  be  transmitted  by  mothers  to  thd 
sons,  it  is  very  rarely  manifested  except  in  males.  Female  children  themsel?( 
are  very  seldom  affected. 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  cause ;  no  definite  change  is  found  constantly  i 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  there  is  no  apparent  alteration  in  the  blood.  At  fin 
it  coagulates  as  readily  as  usual,  and  though  after  a  time  it  becomes  thin  am 
watery,  the  same  thing  occurs  after  profuse  hemorrhage  from  people  who  are  nc 
bleeders.  The  aspect  or  appearance  is  not  in  any  way  characteristic,  and  before 
hand  there  is  nothing  to  tell  whether  a  patient  is  a  bleeder  or  not.  The  tendenc 
to  it  is  most  marked  in  infancy  and  childhood ;  if  it  does  not  develop  then  th 
patient,  as  a  rule,  remains  free.  In  a  few  instances  it  seems  to  have  spontaneous! 
died  out,  and  in  all  probability  the  tendency  to  it  varies  in  intensity  at  different  time 

In  some,  the  bleeding  is  spontaneous,  coming  from  mucous  or  synovial  sui 
faces,  in  others  it  is  traumatic  only.  The  slightest  injury  may  cause  it ;  bruise 
are  followed  by  enormous  extravasations  in  which  the  blood  remains  fluid  for; 
great  length  of  time,  and  the  extraction  of  teeth  is  especially  serious.  It  is  sai( 
that  trivial  injuries  are  more  often  followed  by  bleeding  than  grave  ones,  but  Ai 
is  open  to  question.  It  is  not  arterial  or  venous,  the  blood  simply  appears  t 
pour  out  from  the  tissues  themselves  in  a  ceaseless  stream. 

Spontaneous  hemorrhages  are  stated  to  be  often  preceded  by  symptoms  ( 
congestion,  but  they  more  usually  occur  without  warning.  When  the  joints  ai 
involved  it  is  not  infrequently  taken  for  rheumatism,  especially  as  there  is 
decided  tendency  for  it  to  occur  in  cold  and  damp  weather.  The  swelling 
sudden,  involving  the  |>eri- synovial  tissues  as  well  as  the  cavity  of  the  joint  ar 
accompanied  by  ecchymoses.  Permanent  enlargement,  and  even  ankylosis,  nu 
follow  if  the  attacks  are  repeated.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  th 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  are  the  most  frequent  seats,  but  in  some  the  bleedii 
comes  from  almost  every  part. 

No  special  treatment  is  of  any  avail.  Internal  styptics  have  been  used  freel 
and  every  kind  of  external  one,  without  success.  Not  unfrequently  the  patie 
continues  to  lose  blood  until  not  a  drop  seems  to  be  left,  and  then  rapidly  begi 
to  recover ;  but  they  rarely  reach  old  age  or  even  adult  life.  In  the  case  of  teet 
carefully  applied  pressure  is  the  most  successful  ;  a  cork  should  be  fitted  into  t 
hollow,  the  cavity  thoroughly  packed,  and  then  the  teeth  of  the  other  jaw  press 
tightly  against  it  by  means  of  a  webbing  strap  around  the  head.  In  this  wa) 
have  succeeded  in  checking  it  in  several  members  of  a  well-known  family.  T 
actual  cautery  seems  to  be  of  no  special  use,  and  of  course  no  measure  th 
involves  a  wound  should  ever  be  attempted.  [The  editor  has  known  one  case 
persistent  hemorrhage  that  was  due  to  long-continued  use  of  sulphate  of  quinim 
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tlie  nature  of  the  irritant ;  some  is  absorbed,  the  rest  becomes  va3cular  and  is 
organized  into  a  cicatrix.  If  the  ligature  disappears  without  causing  a  sufficient 
degree  of  irritation,  or  if  the  tissues  are  so  badly  nourished  that  they  are  unable 
to  carry  out  active  repair,  the  cicatrix  is  very  likely  to  be  too  weak  and  to  yield 
to  the  strain  that  £alls  on  it. 

Similar  changes  occur  after  wounds,  bruises,  and  the  impaction  of  non- 
infective  emboli. 

2.   Suppurative  Arteritis, 

This  may  begin  in  the  interior,  from  the  presence  of  an  infective  embolus,  or 
on  the  exterior,  as  peri -arteritis.  In  the  latter  case  the  organisms  generally  enter 
through  a  wound,  but  when,  for  example,  there  is  a  suppurating  aneurysm,  they 
must  reach  the  part  either  through  the  blood-stream  or  the  lymphatics ;  the 
constant  pressure  and  tension  irritate  the  tissues  and  break  down  their  power  of 
resistance,  and  the  pyogenic  germs,  which  otherwise  are  innocuous,  at  once  begin 
their  work  of  destruction. 

In  pyaemic  embolism,  whether  infarction  occurs  or  not,  the  destruction  is  so 
rapid  and  so  general  that  the  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  artery  cannot  be  distin- 
guished, the  tissues  melt  at  once  into  intensely  infective  pus.  When,  however, 
the  suppuration  begins  in  the  outer  coat,  after  ligature,  for  example,  the  course  of 
events  can  be  traced  fairly  well.  The  vasa  vasorum  dilate  and  become  sheathed 
with  leucocytes,  the  fibrous  tissue  melts  away,  the  muscular  bands  split  up,  the 
endothelial  cells  perish  and  become  detached,  and  at  length,  although  the  wall  of 
an  artery  resists  better  than  most  structures,  it  is  gradually  eaten  through  or  so 
weakened  that  it  gives  way.  As  a  rule,  before  this  occurs  the  white  corpuscles 
collect  upon  the  inflamed  wall  and  form  a  protecting  thrombus. 

The  subsequent  course  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  irritant  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  activity  of  nutrition  upon  the  other. 

{a)  If  there  is  no  additional  cause  at  work,  no  tension,  mechanical  irritation, 
or  absorption  of  septic  products,  the  suppuration  may  cease,  the  tissues  gaining 
the  upper  hand,  and  the  wall  of  the  artery  remain  intact,  as,  for  example,  usually 
occurs  when  a  vessel  is  exposed  upon  the  floor  of  a  simple  ulcer ;  or  the  result 
may  not  be  quite  so  good ;  one  part  of  the  wall,  for  example,  may  be  so  weakened 
that  it  yields  and  forms  an  aneurysm,  or  the  interior  may  be  completely  closed  by 
a  thrombus,  or  part  of  the  artery  may  i>erish  and  slough,  loss  of  blood  being 
prevented  by  the  sealing  of  the  ends. 

{}))  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  too  much  impaired  for 
organization  to  be  effectual  (as  in  phagedaena),  or  if  some  other  irritant  appears 
upon  the  scene  (especially  septic  decomposition),  the  germs  prove  themselves  the 
stronger  and  the  tissues  give  way.  The  wall  of  the  vessel  is  softened,  the  clot 
disintegrates  before  it  is  organized,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  occurs. 

This  accident  may  happen  when  a  wound  heals  by  the  first  intention,  and 
even  after  it  has  healed,  if  the  cicatrix  is  thin  and  weak  and  the  structures  around 
soft  and  yielding ;  but  it  is  much  more  common  after  suppuration,  esj^ecially  if  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues  is  impaired,  whether  from  pre-existing  atheroma  or  from 
septic  decomp)osition. 

A  special  form  of  embolic  arteritis  is  met  with  in  connection  with  ulcerative 
endocarditis.  The  vegetations  detached  from  the  valves  sometimes  cause  suppu- 
ration, as  in  pyaemia;  but  not  unfrequently  they  merely  give  rise  to  a  certain 
degree  of  softening  and  inflammation,  by  which  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are 
unduly  weakened.  In  all  probability  a  very  large  number  of  the  aneurysms  that 
occur  in  young  children  maybe  accounted  for  by  this,  the  dilatation  beginning 
opposite  the  embolus,  not  above  it. 

3.  Syphilitic  Arteritis, 

Arterial  disease  is  of  common  occurrence,  both  in  acquired  and  hereditary 
syphilis,  especially  in  the  brain.     Probably  the  apparent  frequency  with  which 
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this  organ  is  involved  may  be  explained  by  the  gravity  of  the  sympttHm 
follow  by  the  fact  that  its  \es5els  are  easily  examined,  and  by  the  anatoont 
peculiarities  of  their  lymphatic  sheath.  Usually  single  vessels  only  are  afled) 
and  often  only  small  portions  of  them  (Fig.  50) 

The  exudation  is  similar  to  tU 
which  occurs  elsewhere,  with,  however,  1 
special  tendency  to  fibroid  transfona 
tion ;  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  calctfia 
Sometimes  it  commences  as  a  peri-arte 
ritis,  distinct  gummata  forming  on  thi 
vessel  and  occluding  it  more  or  less  b] 
their  pressure ;  more  frequently,  ho* 
ever,  it  involves  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
intima,  causing  such  an  enormous  de|nc 
of  thickening  that  the  interior  of  the 
vessel  is  almost  closed.  If  the  endothelitl 
lining  is  involved  as  well,  a  thromln 
forms  over  the  affected  part,  and  renden 
this  complete.  In  the  brain  this  my 
lead  to  white  softening,  from  the  blood- 
supply  being  cut  off,  or  to  aneurysm.  In 
the  most  fortunate  examples  the  exuik- 
tion  is  absorbed  again  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, leaving,  however,  the  vessel  tottn- 
:  is  always  liable  to  give  way. 
Similar  changes  are  found  in  the  vessels  of  gummata.  and  it  has  been  sug 
gested  that  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  amount  of  blood  they  receive  istfe 
immediate  cause  of  the  degenerative  changes  they  undergo  as  soon  as  they  read 
a  certain  size. 

4.  Arttritis  Obliterans. 
This  name  has  been  given  to  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation,  which  som< 
times  occurs  in  arteries  during  middle  life.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  pathology 
It  is  exceedingly  chronic  in  its  course,  beginning  in  the  smaller  vessels  and  steadil 
involving  the  larger  ones,  causing  them  first  to  become  hard  and  thick,  and  the 
gradually  closing  them.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  very  severe  pain  and  usuall 
ends  in  dry  gangrene.  When  it  occurs  in  younger  subjects,  especially  in  the  am 
it  is  very  liable  to  be  confused  with  occlusion  of  the  artery  caused  by  deep-seate 
growths,  especially  cervical  e 
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5.    Gouty  Arteritis. 

.\  few  ca.ses  are  recorded  in  which  a  moderately  acute  attack  of  periarterit 
has  occurred  in  gouty  subjects  past  middle  life,  possibly,  therefore — as  syphiti 
injury,  and  all  ordinary  causes  could  lie  eliminated — due  to  gout.  It  has  bee 
noted  in  the  tem|iorals  with  a  certain  degree  of  redness  of  skin  and  tenderne 
over  their  course,  and  in  the  brachial.  Usually  it  ends  in  thrombosis  and  obliter 
tion,  the  ultimate  conse<iueiices,  of  course,  varying  with  the  collateral  circulatioi 

Tubercular  infiltration  of  the  periva-scular  sheath  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
of  common  occurrence,  and  certain  facts  render  it  probable  that  occasionally  tube: 
ciilar  mas.ses  rujiture  into  arteries  and  cause  embolism  (esjiecially  in  c 
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The  larger  vessels  are  chiefly  affected,  and  those  parts  upon  which  the  strain  is 
fieitest,  the  arch  of  the  aorta  for  example,  the  origin  of  branches,  the  spot  where 
te  external  iliac  becomes  the  femoral,  and  generally  the  convexities  of  all  the 
cfflves ;  but  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  especially  those  at  the  base,  those  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and,  in  the  abdomen,  the  splenic,  suffer  almost  as  often. 

It  can  be  traced  to  the  effect  of  strains,  sudden  or  long  continued.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  men  than  women,  it  affects  those  especially  who  have  to  under- 
like  suddenly  great  physical  exertion,  and  it  involves  those  parts  of  the  vascular 
system  which  are  the  first  to  feel  such  effects.  The  pulmonary  artery,  for  example, 
is  always  exempt  unless  there  is  some  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
lungs,  causing  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  then  it  suffers  equally.  Alcohol 
helps  to  produce  it,  and  so  do  plethora  and  gout,  for  much  the  same  reason,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  syphilis  has  more  than  an  accidental  connection.  Bright's  disease 
and  arterio-capillaiy  fibrosis  are  especially  likely  to  be  followed  by  it. 

Its  first  appearance  is  as  a  gray  semi-translucent  spot,  slightly  raised  above 
thcsurfiace  ;  this  grows  larger  and  larger,  coalesces  with  others  like  it,  becomes 
more  yellow  in  color,  and  at  length  forms  a  distinct  elevation,  elongated  or  circu- 
lar in  shape,  according  to  the  part  of  the  artery  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is 
caused  by  an  inflammatory  exudation  into  the  subendothelial  cellular  layer,  imme- 
diately under  the  lining  of  the  vessel.  Probably  it  begins  here,  partly  l^ecause 
the  texture  is  somewhat  looser  than  elsewhere,  partly  because  it  is  the  first  to  feel 
the  strain.  The  middle  coat  is  but  little  affected  until  the  muscular  fibres  begin 
to  waste,  then  it  yields,  loses  its  elasticity,  and  becomes  rigid.  The  outer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  usually  involved  nearly  as  much  as  the  inner. 

In  some  instances  the  exudation  may  disappear  again,  leaving  the  wall  intact, 
but  of  this  naturally  there  is  no  evidence.  Asa  rule  it  either  becomes  fibrous, 
forming  firm,  slightly  raised,  yellow  patches,  still  covered  with  endothelium  ;  or 
undergoes  degeneration,  either  fatty  or  calcareous,  or  both  together.  Not  unfre- 
qiiently  the  outer  portion  becomes  organized,  while  the  inner  decays. 

The  reason  of  the  difference  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the 
blood-supply.  The  vasa  vasorum  ramify  in  the  outer  and  middle  coats,  but  do 
not  supply  the  sub-endothelial  layer ;  this  is  nourished  chiefly  or  entirely  by  diffu- 
sion through  the  endothelium.  When  inflammation  sets  in,  and  the  lymph- 
corpuscles  increase  in  number,  so  simple  a  process  as  this  is  insufficient,  and 
degeneration  begins  before  new  vessels  can  develop.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
outer  layers,  where  the  blood -supply  is  much  more  abundant,  organization  is  the 
rule. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  marked  by  a  change  in  color  and  consistence.  The 
patch  becomes  more  yellow,  it  grows  softer  and  softer,  so  that  in  extreme  cases  it 
is  almost  fluid,  and  then  suddenly  the  endothelium  gives  way,  and  the  contents — 
fatty  molecules,  cholesterin,  and  crystals  of  stearin — are  discharged  into  the  vessel. 
Fortunately  they  do  no  harm,  beyond  blocking  up  perhaps  some  minute  branch  ; 
but  an  atheromatous  ulcer  is  left,  an  excav^ated,  ragged  spot,  often  of  considerable 
size,  with  the  endotheliiun  gone,  the  tunica  media  softened  and  weakened,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  vessel  only  maintained  by  the  thickened,  inelastic  outer  coat, 
which  is  fused  with  the  structures  round. 

Calcareous  degeneration  is  usually  secondary  to  this,  the  fluid  part  disap[)ear- 
ing,  and  the  caseous  debris  left  becoming  infiltrated  with  lime-salts  until  it  forms 
^irregular  plate,  lying  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  exposed  more  or  less  to  the 
blood-stream,  and  not  unfrequently  projecting  into  it  at  some  i)oint. 

The  appearances  produced  by  these  changes  are  naturally  very  variable.  The 
^rtery  may  be  dilated  along  its  whole  course,  or  here  and  there  ;  not  unfrecpiently 
^t  is  elongated  and  tortuous,  while  the  walls  are  rigid  and  inelastic,  thickened  in 
places  and  tied  down  by  adhesions  to  the  sheath,  dangerously  thinned  i)erhai)s  in 
others.  The  inner  surface  is  still  worse  ;  in  some  ])arts  there  are  firm,  raised 
nodules  of  a  grayish  color,  still  smooth  ;  in  others  the  endothelium  has  given  way, 
leaving  a  raggeJd    excavation    with  fringed    and  overhanging  edges,   lined  with 
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caseous  debris  or  calcareous  plates,  and  in  others  again  the  irregularities  afe< 
cealed  beneath  adherent  thrombi.  Rupture  sometimes  occurs  in  the  arterici 
the  brain  in  which  the  adventitia  is  poorly  developed ;  elsewhere  it  is  unusmd 
the  outer  coat  becomes  thick  enough  to  resist. 

The  loss  of  elasticity  and  the  destruction  of  the  surface  are  soon  followed 
worse  results.  The  walls  stretch  and  yield,  the  vessels  are  thrown  into  curves 
loops,  so  that  what  is  known  as  a  locomotive  pulse  is  produced ;  the  parts  bey 
are  ill-nourished  and  ill-supplied  with  blood,  and  as  enlargement,  of  the  colUt 
circulation  is  impossible,  the  least  difficulty  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  gangn 
It  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  aneurysm,  sacculated  as  well  as  dissecti 
If,  as  usually  happens,  one  part  of  the  wall  becomes  weak  and  soft  from  inflam 
tion,  without  an  extensive  degree  of  atheroma,  the  sacculated  form  is  produc 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  degeneration  occurs  at  an  early  period,  so  that  the  lin 
membrane  ruptures  before  the  coats  are  welded  together,  the  dissecting  one 
lows,  and  the  blood  works  its  way  down,  between  the  layers  of  the  wall,  unti 
either  bursts  into  the  vessel  again,  or  breaks  the  outer  coat  and  pours  into  the 
sues  round.  Thrombosis  is  even  more  common,  the  blood  coagulating  upon 
irregular  projections,  and  perhaps  completely  occluding  the  vessel.  Embol 
may  occur,  or  the  orifices  of  the  small  branches  (the  coronary  arteries,  for  instan 
may  be  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue  round  them  ;  or  rupt 
may  take  place,  or,  in  short,  almost  any  of  the  troubles  that  can  happen  in  c 
nection  with  the  blood-vessels  or  the  blood  supply. 

The  importance  of  atheroma  in  the  production  of  secondary  hemorrh 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Clearly,  if  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  badly  nourisl 
and  inflamed  already,  immediate  repair  after  injury  is  hardly  probable.  Foi 
nately,  the  change  is  often  local,  and  if,  for  example,  the  popliteal  is  diseas 
the  femoral  in  Hunter's  canal  may  l^e  sound. 


De(;enekation  ok  Artkries. 

The  coats  of  arteries  are  liable  to  degenerate  and  decay  as  age  advai 
without  any  preceding  inflammation,  although  naturally  the  two  are  often  a 
ciated,  and  the  same  thing  is  met  with  in  younger  people  as  a  result  of  marasr 
anaemia,  and  exhausting  illness. 

FaUy  Degencratiou. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  intima  is  not  unusual  in  the  aorta  ;  apparent: 
begins  in  the  stellate  sub-endothelial  cells  of  the  intima,  and  forms  opaque  yell 
sharply  outlined  patches,  which  may  be  distinguished  from  atheroma  by  the 
that  they  are  superficial  and  scarcely  raised.  The  deej>er  parts  are  quite  heal 
It  has  no  clinical  importance. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  involves  the  media,  especially  in  the  case  of 
brain,  the  wall  is  so  weakened  that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  rupture. 

Calcareous   Degeneration. 

This  is  esfjecially  liable  to  occur  in  the  cerebral  arteries  and  in  the  tibial 
old  peoj)le.  It  involves  the  middle  coat  chiefly,  and  ap|>ears  to  be  a  prin 
calcareous  degeneration  of  the  unstriped  muscle-cells.  They  gradually  disap] 
and  are  replaced  by  calcified  rings,  which  fit  so  closely  together  and  are  so 
merous  that  the  arcery  becomes  converted  into  a  calcified  tube.  Ultimately 
intima  is  afl"ected  too,  but  this  does  not  occur  so  early  or  so  extensively  a 
atheroma ;  the  adventitia  sometimes  becomes  hypertroi)hied  so  as  to  fori 
j)rotecting  sheath  ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wastes  away  and  nothing 
these  calcified  rings  is  left.  The  effect  upon  the  circulation  is,  of  course,  exc< 
ingly  grave  :   the  loss  of  elasticity  impedes  the  flow  of  blood  and  prevents 
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of  no  importance.  Sometimes  the  whole  length  is  involved,  more  often  only  pun 
of  it  here  and  there,  the  intermediate  portions  being  altogether  normal ;  or  the 
main  tnmk  may  be  intact  and  the  branches  varicose,  or  only  the  minute  tribo- 
taries,  the  venules  in  the  skin,  dilated.  The  deep  veins  of  the  leg  (but  not  those 
of  the  thigh)  are  often  affected  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  superficial  ones,  and 
the  disease  may  commence  in  them  ;  very  often  it  shows  itself  first  where  the  two 
sets  of  branches  communicate  with  each  other.  The  external  saphena  soffen 
almost  as  often,  and  not  unfrequently  the  whole  of  the  foot  or  ankle  is  covered 
with  a  network  of  tortuous  dilated  vessels,  running  apparently  indiscriminately. 
In  other  parts  of  the  body  (except  in  connection  with  the  testes,  labia,  and 
rectum)  varicose  veins  are  rarely  seen  unless  there  is  obstruction  of  one  of  the 
great  trunks. 

Varicose  veins  are  not  only  dilated,  but  lengthened  and  thrown  into  loopsand 
curves.  In  some  places  the  walls  are  immensely  thickened  by  the  fresh  devetop- 
ment  of  fibrous  tissue,  so  that  when  the  vessels  are  cut  across  they  remain  gaping 
widely  open  with  little  or  no  tendency  to  contract.  In  other  parts  they  are  thinned 
and  stretched,  and  so  twisted  up  together  that  they  form  an  ill-defined  spongy 
swelling  resembling  cavernous  tissue.  The  valves  have  often  disappeared  altogether 
or  are  reduced  to  shreds,  which  have  no  power  of  preventing  regurgitation  or  sup- 
porting the  column  of  blood.  The  skin  is  sometimes  thickened,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  grows  thinner  and  thinner,  until  the  vein  almost  protnides  through  it, 
and  even  the  bones  beneath  may  be  grooved  and  cut  into  deep  channels  by  the 
persistent  pressure. 

Symptoms. — Varicose  veins,  so  long  as  the  circulation  and  nutrition  are 
good,  give  rise  to  very  little  inconvenience,  merely  a  sense  of  aching  or  of  weight 
after  exercise.     Occasionally,  possibly  because  a  nerve  is  pressed  upon,  there  is 
more  acute  pain,  and  it  is  believed  that  deei)-seated  muscular  varices  are  some- 
times the  cause  of  painful  cramps.     The  diagnosis  rarely  presents  any  difficulty, 
the  color,  shape,  distribution,  and  the  difference  in  tension  according  to  position 
are  sufficiently  characteristic.     There   may  be  a   distinct    impulse  in   coughing* 
especially  when  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  saphena  is  dilated,  and  it  is  said  that 
this  condition  may  simulate  femoral  hernia. 

If,  however,  from  any  cause — age,  ill-health,  over-exertion,  fatigue,  etc. — the 
circulation  begins  to  flag,  the  dilatation,  the  enormous  weight  of  the  column  of 
blood,  greatly  increased  in  diameter  and  unbroken  by  valves,  and  the  loss  of  vas- 
cular tone,  soon  produce,  or  help  to  produce,  much  more  serious  effects.  Chronic 
congestion,  with  (edema  and  more  or  less  thickening  and  hyj^ertroj^hy  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  part,  is  the  first  thing  to  happen.  The  red  blood -corpuscles 
escape  through  the  walls  and  cause  deep  pigmentation.  The  general  nutrition  of 
the  tissues  fails,  chronic  ulcers  form,  trivial  injuries  are  not  repaired,  but  leave 
behind  them  persisting  sores  ;  the  skin  becomes  irritated  and  eczematous,  and  at 
last — not  so  much  because  of  the  varicose  veins  themselves  as  because  of  the 
general  failure  of  the  circulation  of  which  they  are  but  one  of  the  signs — the  whole 
limb  becomes  more  or  less  affected. 

Thrombosis  is  an  exceedingly  common  complication,  the  blood  coagulating 
in  one  of  the  outlying  parts  ;  sometimes  the  clot  is  absorbed,  more  frequently  it 
becomes  organized  or  undergoes  degeneration.  Phleboliths  produced  in  this  way 
can  nearly  always  be  found  in  the  prostatic  plexus.  Occasionally  the  skin  over  the 
vein  gives  way,  and  very  serious  hemorrhage  results. 

Treatment. — i.  Palliaiire. — All  obstructions  must  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible.  Tight  garters  are  exceedingly  injurious.  In  pregnancy  the  patient  must 
rest  as  much  as  i)ossible,  or  as  is  consistent  with  health,  and  wear  a  bandage  or  a 
stocking  both  during  and  for  some  time  afterward.  The  bowels  must  be  kept 
well  open,  and  long  standing  and  excessive  walking  avoided,  although  a  reason- 
able amount  of  exercise,  stopping  short  of  fatigue,  is  decidedly  beneficial. 

If  the  varix  has  made  its  api)earance  suddenly  after  exertion,  the  walls  of  the 
vein  must  l)e  carefully  j)rotected  from  strain  for  some  considerable  time.    The  limb 
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Aould  be  kept  at  rest,  in  the  horizontal  position,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  vein,  and  then  carefully  supported. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  caution  the  patient  against 
the  evil  effects  of  standing,  etc.  ;  maintain  the  general  health  by  means  of  tonics, 
combined  with  good  food,  fresh  air,  and  a  fair  amount  of  exercise,  and  supply 
some  kind  of  support.  Silk  anklets,  elastic  stockings,  and  the  appliances  generally 
in  use  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  very  ill ;  they  produce  the 
maximum  of  constriction  when  first  applied,  and  then  each  week  relax  more  and 
more  until  replaced  ;  they  are  usually  much  too  tight,  and  generally  cause  consider- 
able wasting  of  the  muscles.  If  worn  once  the  limb  becomes  so  used  to  their 
pressure  that  the  patient  can  hardly  be  induced  to  leave  them  off.  Bandages  of 
thin  flannel,  domet,  or  perforated  rubber  are  much  better,  as  they  can  be  put  on 
with  just  sufficient  pressure  and  no  more,  instead  of  an  iron  rule  being  followed  in 
all  cases  alike. 

Upward  friction  and  massage  should  be  practiced  every  night  when  the  ap- 
pliance is  removed.  If  bleeding  threatens,  the  part  should  be  well  bandaged  and 
kept  at  rest ;  if  it  breaks  out  (the  usual  situation  is  the  lower  third  of  the  leg)  the 
limb  must  be  raised  at  once.  The  hemorrhage  is  exceedingly  profuse,  but  it  comes 
from  the  proximal  or  cardiac  end,  and  raising  the  limb  stoi:>s  it  instantaneously.  If 
inflammation  sets  in  and  the  veins  become  hard  and  painful,  showing  that  they  are 
filled  with  clots,  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  the  limb  placed  in  a  slant- 
ing position  on  a  leg  rest,  and  covered  with  lead  lotion. 

2.  Radical. — In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  radical  cure  may  be  tried. 
Asa  rule,  it  is  only  advisable  where  the  superficial  veins  are  concerned,  and  where 
the  part  involved  is  limited  in  extent.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  beneficial  in 
cases  of  varicose  ulcer,  in  which  the  persistence  of  the  sore  appears  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  vein.  I  have  known  an  ulcer  heal  while  the  patient  was  in  bed 
recovering  from  the  operation,  and  remain  sound  for  fifteen  years  afterward, 
although  previously  it  was  always  relapsing. 

The  choice  lies  between  acupressure  (with  or  without  subcutaneous  division), 
ligature,  and  excision. 

(a)  Acupressure, — This  is  performed  by  passing  a  flat  needle  beneath  the  vein, 
while  it  is  pinched  up  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  then  twisting  a  figure-of- 
eighi  suture  over  the  ends,  protecting  the  skin  beneath  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
bougie  or  quill.  The  needles  should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
the  vein  may  be  divided  subcutaneously  with  a  tenotomy-knife  between  them. 
They  should  not  be  left  in  for  more  than  a  week,  and  if  any  inflammation  occurs 
this  time  should  be  shortened.  Failure  is  not  infrequent  and  there  is  always  the 
risk  of  transfixing  the  vein. 

ijf)  Ligature. — A  small  incision  is  made  over  the  vessel,  an  aneurysm-needle 
passed  round  it  and  threaded  with  catgut.  The  ligature  left  when  the  needle  is 
withdrawn  is  tied  and  the  ends  cut  short.  This  method  may  be  combined  with 
the  former,  ligatures  being  placed  in  the  intervals  between  the  pins. 

{c)  Excision. — This  is  by  far  the  most  effective  method,  but  it  is  only  suited 
to  a  very  limited  number  of  cases.  The  skin  is  reflected  from  off  the  vein,  the 
incision  being  as  far  as  possible  longitudinal ;  the  vessel  is  carefully  isolated  from 
the  surrounding  tissue,  a  double  ligature  (catgut)  is  placed  round  it  at  each  end 
and  round  each  branch,  and  the  whole  intervening  portion  excised.  Where  any 
great  length  of  vein  is  involved  this  is,  of  course,  impossible,  but  the  comparatively 
isolated  bunches  of  veins  that  are  frequently  met  with  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  thigh  and  leg  can  often  be  treated  very  satisfactorily. 

Thrombosis. 

A  thrombus  is  a  clot  that  develops  inside  the  heart  or  one  of  the  vessels  dur- 
iiiglife.     It  is  distinguished  from  a   post-mortem  coagulum  l)ythe  fact  that  it  is 
'W,  harder,  less  elastic,  and  distinctly  adherent  to  the  interior. 
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Red  thrombi  are  formed  in  stagnant  blood,  white  ones  in  that  which  is  st3. 
circulating.  The  former  are  uniform  all  through,  the  latter  are  built  up  in  strata, 
some  of  which  are  more  colored  than  others.  Very  often  the  two  occur  side  by 
side,  a  white  one  forming  first  and  gradually  blocking  up  the  passage  until  suddenly 
coagulation  becomes  complete. 

Causes. — Thrombosis  is  due  either  to  some  alteration  in  the  wall  of  the 
vessel,  to  some  change  in  the  blood,  or  to  both  causes  together.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  those  parts  in  which  the  circulation  is  most  feeble,  beginning,  for  example,  in 
the  dilatations  of  varicose  veins,  or  behind  valves  ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stream  is  rapid  and  forcible,  as  in  the  central  part  of  an  aneurysm,  it  may  be 
delayed  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

{a)  The  least  change  in  the  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  is  sufficient, 
whether  due  to  injury,  inflammation,  or  degeneration.  The  blood-plates  are  de- 
posited at  once  upon  any  surface  that  is  not  perfectly  healthy,  and  then  the  fibrin 
begins  to  collect.  Foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  blood-stream  naturally  cause 
this  at  once.  Stagnation  very  probably  acts  in  the  same  way.  In  typhoid,  ad- 
vanced phthisis,  and  other  exhausting  diseases  it  is  not  uncommon  for  clots  to 
form  quietly,  without  any  injury  or  inflammation,  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. These  apparently  commence  behind  the  valves,  in  the  layer  of  blood 
that  under  such  conditions  remains  stagnant  there,  the  endothelium  of  the  lining 
membrane  losing  its  vitality  for  want  of  a  fresh  supply,  and  causing  the  blood  in 
contact  with  it  to  coagulate.  Very  possibly,  however,  in  these  conditions  the 
composition  of  the  blood  is  altered  too. 

{d)  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  certain  conditions  of  the  blood  greatly  favor 
coagulation,  and  also  that  certain  substances  introduced  into  the  blood  (includ- 
ing the  fluids  squeezed  from  some  of  the  organs  of  the  body)  cause  general  intra- 
vascular clotting,  but  the  extent  to  which    this  takes    place  in  disease  is  quite 
unknown.      In  various  forms  of  septic  poisoning  distant  thrombosis  is  not  uncom- 
mon, possibly  owing  to  the  destruction  of  blood-plates  or  colorless  corpuscles, 
especially  as  there  is  usually  at  the  same  time  failure  in  the  force  and  vigor  of  the 
circulation  ;  but  the  subject  requires  further  investigation. 

Thrombosis  in  arteries  is  rare  except  as  a  result  of  injury,  inflammation,  or 
atheroma  ;  in  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  common,  occurring  both 
as  a  primary  affection  and  secondary  to  injury  or  phlebitis ;  in  capillaries  it  can 
only  occur  when  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  gravely  injured  or  actually  killed. 

The  changes  that  thrombi  undergo  vary  according  to  their  locality  and  cause. 
,  Venous  thrombi  occasionally  continue  to  spread  toward  the  heart,  until  at 
length  they  meet  with  a  vessel  in  which  the  current  is  too  rapid.  In  this  way 
continuous  clots  of  immense  length  may  be  formed,  spreading  through  veins  of 
larger  and  larger  size,  until  at  last  the  rounded  end  projects  through  a  side  open- 
ing into  the  cavity  of  one  of  the  largest.  Here  it  may  stop  and  do  no  further 
harm,  or  it  may  be  broken  off. and  form  an  embolus,  or,  if  the  current  fails  in 
strength  from  any  cause,  it  may  reach  the  heart  itself.  This  is  especially  likely  to 
occur  when  they  originate  from  poisoned  wounds. 

1.  Resolution  is  not  uncommon.  Large  masses  of  coagulated  blood  may 
melt  away  and  disapj)ear  within  twenty-four  hours,  as  is  seen  not  unfrequently  in 
the  rapid  cure  of  aneurysm  by  means  of  Esmarch's  bandage.  If  they  last  over  this 
they  are  usually  permanent.  What  l)ecomes  of  the  clot,  how  it  vanishes,  is  not 
known  ;  of  course,  the  channel  is  completely  restored. 

2.  Organization. — This  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  in  an  artery:  lymph 
pours  out  from  all  the  minute  vessels  around,  and  gradually  replaces  the  clot. 
Whether  the  endothelial  cells  or  the  white  corpuscles  in  the  circulating  blood  help 
or  not  is  uncertain.  Then  fresh  vessels  form  :  fibroblasts  develop  along  their 
course,  and  gradually  the  clot  and  the  walls  of  the  vein  are  welded  together  into 
a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue.  In  many  cases  the  cavity  is  obliterated  ;  sometimes, 
however,  cai)illaries  communicating  with  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  above  and  below 
enlarge  and  form  a  direct  connection  again  :  or  the  clot  shrinks  to  one  side  and 
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leaves  part  of  the  channel  free.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find,  after  some 
long  period,  that  a  blocked  vein  becomes  pervious  again,  a  few  strands  of  fibrous 
tissue  being  left  across  the  interior  or  clinging  to  one  side  of  it,  showing  the  fate 
of  the  obstruction.  In  the  case  of  aneurysms,  in  which  there  is  often  an  enormous 
thickness  of  laminated  clot,  organization  is  a  very  slow  proceeding,  accompanied 
by  shrinking  and  fatty  degeneration. 

3.  Degeneration, — Large  thrombi  in  the  interior  of  a  vein  gradually  become 
softer  and  softer  in  the  centre,  turning  from  red  to  yellow,  and  yellow  to  white, 
until  they  are  filled  with  a  fluid  at  first  sight  not  unlike  pus,  but  in  reality  con- 
sisting merely  of  caseating  debris.  The  outer  walls  in  contact  with  the  still  circu- 
lating blood  usually  form  a  firm  casing ;  occasionally  they  break  down,  and  then 
the  liquid  contents  are  poured  into  the  blood-stream,  causing  minute  embolisms, 
and  the  thrombus  is  said  to  be  canalized. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  small  thrombi  forming  behind  the 
Mlves  in  veins  and  in  the  prostatic  plexus,  calcareous  degeneration  occurs 
instead,  and  what  are  known  as  phUboliths  are  formed — small  rounded  and 
often  pedunculated  masses,  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  sheath,  and  consisting  mainly 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  of  potash. 

4.  Infective  softening. — If  the  micrococci  of  suppuration  gain  access  to  the 
clot,  either  through  a  local  wound,  through  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  or  through  the 
circulating  blood,  it  becomes  soft  and  breaks  down  into  a  fluid  apparently  of  the 
same  character,  but  in  reality  altogether  different.  Each  fragment  of  the  blood 
that  enters  into  the  current  carries  with  it  the  germs  of  suppuration  ;  wherever  it 
becomes  impacted,  it  cuts  off  the  blood-supply,  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  tissues 
and  renders  them  incapable  of  resisting  the  assault  of  the  organisms  it  has  brought 
with  it ;  in  other  words,  each  embolus  becomes  the  starting-point  of  a  pyaemic 
abscess. 

Consequences. — i.  Inflammation, — Every  thrombus  causes  a  certain  degree 
of  inflammation  of  the  wall,  so  that  if  the  vessel  is  superficial,  the  skin  over  it 
becomes  red  and  tender  and  the  soft  cellular  tissue  around  infiltrated  with  lymph. 
If  the  cause  is  not  an  infective  one,  this  ends  in  organization  and  repair,  clearing 
op  as  the  thrombus  does ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  infective,  suppurative  arteritis 
or  phlebitis  follows,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  Obstruction. — This  differs  very  much  according  to  the  size  and  imi)ortance 
of  the  vessel.  In  the  case  of  an  artery  the  pulse  ceases  at  once  and  the  limb  below 
becomes  pale,  numbed,  and  powerless ;  even  gangrene  may  set  in  (the  dry  form) 
if  the  collateral  circulation  is  not  good.  When  a  comparatively  small  vein  is 
involved,  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  to  the  return  of  blood,  owing  to  the  free 
anastomosis  in  most  parts  of  the  body ;  but  when  it  is  an  im{)ortant  one,  such  as 
the  ilio-femoral,  and  any  length  of  it  is  obstructed,  the  consequences  may  l>e  very 
serious.  This  is  of  common  occurrence  after  parturition  (phlegmasia  alba  dolens) 
[and  sometimes  after  fractures  of  the  leg]  ;  the  limb  becomes  tense,  white,  and 
painful,  the  vein  can  be  felt  as  a  hard,  knotted  cord,  and  the  weight  is  so  great  that 
the  patient  can  hardly  move  the  part.  Sometimes  this  clears  up  within  a  very  short 
time,  the  clot  apparently  melting  away.  More  freciuently  recovery  is  only  partial  ; 
the  thrombus  becomes  organized,  and  either  shrinks  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  or 
is  perforated  by  small  anastomotic  veinlets,  so  that  the  channel  is  opened  up  again 
more  or  less  completely.  Occasionally  it  persists  without  yielding  at  all,  and  then, 
especially  if  the  lymphatics  are  involved  as  well,  a  condition  of  what  is  known  as 
solid  oedema  sets  in,  often  ending  in  what  is  practically  elephantiasis.  The  skin 
and  the  cellular  tissue  become  enormously  and  irregularly  thickened  by  the  growth 
of  fibrous  tissue,  the  natural  texture  of  the  part  is  lost,  and  the  weight  may  be 
so  great  that  the. patient  is  almost  unable  to  lift  it. 

In  cases  in  which  the  anastomotic  circulation  is  more  free,  as  when  the 
inferior  vena  cava  is  obstructed  by  a  thrombus,  the  collateral  veins  l)ecome 
^ypertrophied,  so  that  the  skin  over  the  front  and  sides  of  the  alKlomen  is 
covered  with  great,  tortuous  masses.      At  first,  perhaps,  this  compensates,  but 
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when  the  obstructed  vein  is  as  important  as  the  one  mentioned,  it  rarely 

for  long,  dilatation  soon  begins,  the  limbs  become  oedematous  and  swollen,  Ae 

nutrition  fails,  and  chronic  ulcers  appear. 

Finally,  if  spreading  thrombosis  occurs  over  a  large  area  and  involves  tke 
orifices  of  collateral  branches,  moist  gangrene  is  very  likely  to  ensue. 

3.  Embolism  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  remote  consequencei 
of  thrombosis.  It  nearly  always  originates  from  venous  thrombi  and  affects  first 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  it  may  originate  in  the  portal  system.  The  conse- 
quences depend  upon  the  size  and  the  nature  of  the  embolus. 

F^MBOLISM. 

Kmbolism  is  the  impaction  in  some  part  of  the  blood-stream  of  a  substance 
which  from  its  size  or  nature  cannot  be  driven  further ;  the  substance  itself  is  an 
embolus. 

Emboli  are  derived  from  many  different  sources.  A  fragment  of  a  thrombus 
is  one  of  the  most  common.  An  end  may  be  bodily  torn  off*,  especially  if  it 
projects  through  a  side  opening  into  the  cavity  of  a  larger  vein  ;  or  the  whole 
clot  may  undergo  decay  and  disintegration,  so  that  a  mass  of  soft  debris  is  dis- 
charged into  the  circulation  at  once.  Vegetations  are  occasionally  swept  off  from 
the  cardiac  valves,  or  calcareous  or  caseous  fragments  from  an  atheromatous  ulcer. 
Malignant  growths  (especially  carcinomata)  sometimes  perforate  the  walls  of  veins 
and  sprout  into  the  interior.  Abscesses,  whether  due  to  pyogenic  or  tubercular 
organisms,  may  do  the  same,  the  coats  of  the  vessel  gradually  softening  until 
the  endothelium  ruptures  without  any  protecting  thrombus  having  been  formed. 
Liquid  fat  is  often  forced  in  the  blood -stream  in  cases  of  fracture,  and  in 
exceptional  instances  many  other  substances,  even  parasites,  find  their  way  in. 

Embolism  may  occur  either  in  the  systemic  or  the  pulmonary  arteries,  or  in 
the  portal  vein,  the  embolus  originating,  as  a  rule,  in   the  venous  system  or  the 
heart,  and,  of  course,   following  the  direction  of  the  circulation.      Wherever  it 
originates,  it  is  swept  along  until  it  meets  with  some  vessel  too  small  for  it  to  pass 
through.      Usually  this  corresponds  to  the  point  of  bifurcation.     Then,  if  it  i^ 
liquid,  it  splits  up  into  finer  ones  ;   if  soft  and  yielding,  like  a  recent  clot,  it 
moulds  itself  to  the  interior  ;  and  if  hard  and  rigid  it  becomes  fixed  and  completed 
the  obstruction  by  causing  coagulation  around. 

The  immediate  result  is  to  stop  the  current  through  that  branch.  How  this 
affects  the  area  it  supj^lies  depends  upon  the  size  and  nature  of  the  embolus  and 
the  perfection  of  the  collateral  circulation. 

Instant  death  may,  of  course,  ensue  if  one  of  the  large  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  blocked,  or  the  middle  cerebral.  In  other  cases,  however, 
every  attempt  is  made  to  keep  \\\)  the  full  supply  of  blood  through  the  collateral 
branches. 

a.  If  these  are  fairly  abundant  and  healthy,  so  that  dilatation  is  possible,  no 
ill  result  ensues  ;  there  is  a  temporary  blanching  of  the  part,  the  pulse  fails  below 
and  it  feels  cold  and  numb,  but  this  soon  passes  off  and  is  followed  by  transient 
hyperiemia,  in  which  all  the  vessels  share.  Later  this  general  enlargement  of  the 
collateral  supj^ly  gradually  narrows  itself  down  to  one  or  two  of  the  shortest  and 
straightest  routes,  and  everything  is  restored  to  its  natural  condition. 

b.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  dilatation  is  impossible,  or — as,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  retina — there  is  no  collateral  circulation,  the  part  gradually  becomes 
starved  out  and  dies.  If  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the  body  it  undergoes  fatty 
degeneration  ;   if  it  is  on  one  of  the  extremities,  dry  gangrene. 

c.  In  certain  or<;ans  (the  lungs  and  kidneys  in  ])artirular)  what  is  known  as 
infarction  occurs.  The  collateral  circulation  is  not  sufficiently  good  to  maintain 
the  full  blood -pressure,  but  yet  is  developed  to  a  certain  extent  ;  the  blood  pours 
into  the  aniemic  area  {t\  g.,  from  the  cai)sular  vessels  in  the  kidney)  with  sufficient 
strength  to  fill  the  ca]>illaries,  but   not  sufficient   to   maintain    its  course.     As  a 
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icsalt  all  the  minute  vessels  become  engorged,  stasis  sets  in,  the  walls  of  the  capil- 
hries  perish,  the  red  blood-corpuscles  pass  through  and  fill  all  the  interstices,  and 
practically,  at  length,  the  whole  area  is  absolutely  solid  with  blood,  forming  what 
'.'  is  known  as  a  hemorrhagic  infarct     In  the  lungs  this  is  seen  in  its  most  charac- 
\  terisric  form,  a  conical  mass  of  tissue,  black  and  hard  ;  the  base  of  the  cone 
i  abutting  in  the  pleura,   the  apex  corresponding  to  the  embolus,  and  the  size 
-  depending  upon  that  of  the  blocked  vessel.     In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  non- 
infective  embolus  this  slowly  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  a  zone  of  hyperaemia 
forming  round  it,  and  the  lymph-corpuscles  invading  it  from  the  exterior,  and 
quietly  absorbing  it  until  nothing  but  a  depressed  cicatrix  is  left. 

The  effect  of  an  embolus,  however,  depends  not  only  upon  its  size  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  upon  its  nature.  So  long  as  it  is  absolutely 
unirritating  (the  fragment,  for  example,  of  a  simple  thrombus),  the  inflammation 
it  excites  is  merely  sufficient  to  cause  organization  of  the  clot  that  forms  round  it 
and  seal  it  to  the  side.  In  ulcerative  endocarditis,  however,  the  vegetations  that 
are  detached  from  the  valves  are  often  so  irritating  that  the  walls  of  the  arteries  in 
which  they  are  impacted  become  soft  and  yield  before  the  blood-pressure,  so  that  an 
aneurysm  is  formed.  And  in  suppurative  phlebitis,  when  pyogenic  micro-organisms 
have  gained  access  to  the  interior  of  the  clot,  and  have  caused  it  to  break  down 
into  a  puriform  infective  fluid,  the  consequences  are  more  serious  still.  Wherever 
the  debris  is  carried,  it  brings  with  it  infective  germs,  which  find  in  the  engorged 
and  lifeless  mass  of  tissue  the  soil  that  suits  them  best ;  as  a  result,  the  whole  affected 
areanaelts  away  at  once  into  the  most  intensely  infective  pus,  and  a  true  pyaemic 
abscess  is  developed. 

Inflammation  of  Veins. 

Inflammation  of  veins  may  begin  either  in  the  tissues  round  (periphlebitis) 
or  in  the  interior  from  the  endothelial  surface.  It  is  nearly  always  acute ;  the 
chronic  form,  corresponding  to  the  atheromatous  degeneration  of  arteries,  is 
seldom  met  with  except  in  the  thick- walled  dilatations  of  varicose  veins,  and, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  blood-pressure,  does  not  possess  the  same  degree 
of  significance. 

I.   Simple  Acute  Phlebitis. 

This  is  due  either  to  injury  (ligature,  contusion,  etc.),  the  presence  of  a  throm- 
bus, or  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  of  which  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
syphilis  are  the  best  known.  If  a  thrombus  is  not  already  present,  one  is  formed 
as  soon  as  the  inflammation  begins  to  affect  the  endothelial  lining. 

The  changes  that  take  place  are  those  already  described  in  thrombosis  ;  the 
wall  of  the  vein  becomes  thickened,  softened,  and  more  vascular,  a  greater  amount 
of  lymph  is  poured  out,  the  endothelium  changes  in  appearance,  though  whether 
it  takes  an  active  share  in  the  production  of  the  exudation  is  not  known,  and  the 
thrombus  itself,  the  coats  of  the  vein,  and  the  tissues  around  it  are  infiltrated  with 
masses  of  lymph-corpuscles.  The  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  thrombus  is 
primary  and  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  or  whether  it  is  secondary,  the  attack 
beginning  from  the  outside  as  periphlebitis. 

As  soon  as  the  irritation  subsides  the  lymph  is  in  part  absorbed  and  in  part 
converted  into  fibrous  tissue.  The  thrombus,  as  already  described,  may  either  be 
absorbed,  undergo  organization,  or  decay  in  the  centre  and  ultimately  be  canalized. 
Sometimes  the  cavity  of  the  vein  is  restored  completely,  more  frequently  it  is 
obliterated  for  a  time,  and  then  subsequently,  as  the  clot  is  organized  or  canalized, 
regains  its  normal  shape  and  size  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Symptoms. — ^When  the  vein  is  superficial  it  can  be  felt  as  a  hard,  knotted 
cord,  standing  out  under  the  skin  and  surrounded  by  inflamed  cellular  tissue.  It 
K  exceedingly  tender  to  the  touch,  but,  unless  the  perii)hlebitis  is  very  acute,  and 
the  vein  quite  under  the  surface  (as  in  the  case  of  a  varicose  internal  saphena)  the 
skin  is  seldom  much  reddened.  There  is  often  a  very  considerable  degree  of  pain 
and  stiffness,  especially  on  movement,  or  when  the  limb  is  allowed  to  hang  down  ; 
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and  sometimes  there  is  very  considerable  constitutional  disturbance.  In  the 
of  the  deeper  veins  the  diagnosis  chiefly  rests  upon  the  deep-seated  hardness 
tenderness,  the  peculiarly  clumsy  appearance  of  the  part,  the  sense  of  weight  anif 
pain  when  the  limb  is  allowed  to  hang  down,  the  relief  as  soon  as  it  is  raised,  and 
the  evident  distention  of  the  more  superficial  vessels.  Generally  a  certain  amount 
of  superficial  oedema  can  be  detected  on  the  distal  side  of  the  obstruction,  round 
the  malleoli,  for  example,  in  cases  of  phlebitis  of  the  deep  veins  of  the  leg. 

Gouty,  rheumatic,  and  syphilitic  phlebitis  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the 
other  symptoms  that  accompany  these  disorders ;  they  have  no  certain  distinctife 
character  of  their  own,  although  the  gouty  variety  is  occasionally  metastatic.  They 
all  have  a  decided  tendency  to  symmetry,  they  affect  the  superficial  veins  rather 
than  the  deep  ones,  and  the  lower  limbs  much  more  frequently  than  the  upper. 
Recurrence  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  gouty  variety,  and  may  continue  in  the 
syphilitic  form  all  through  the  secondary  period,  but  it  is  seldom  that  permanent 
obliteration  is  caused  by  either. 

Treatment. — Rest  is  absolutely  essential  until  at  least  all  trace  of  inflamma^ 
tion  and  tenderness  has  disappeared.  Serious  extension  of  the  thrombus  and 
detachment  of  outlying  fragments,  causing  embolism,  are  rare  accidents,  consid- 
ering the  very  large  number  of  cases  of  phlebitis  of  varicose  veins  of  the  leg,  but 
they  do  happen  occasionally,  and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  avoid  them. 

Elevation  is  no  less  essential  for  the  sake  of  the  return  circulation  and  to 
relieve  tension.  Cold  lead  lotion,  as  a  rule,  causes  the  inflammation  to  subside 
within  a  few  days ;  but  in  cases  of  gout,  and  where  the  arteries  are  atheromatous, 
belladonna  (equal  parts  of  the  extract  and  glycerine)  and  warmth  should  be  used 
instead.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  well  open  ;  the  diet  should  be  light,  without 
stimulants,  and  if  there  is  any  evidence  of  gout,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis,  appro- 
priate remedies  should  be  employed. 

Afterward,  when  all  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  get  about  with  a  support,  and  if  the  leg  is  much  wasted,  or  has  a  tendency  to 
remain  cold  and  oedematous,  massage  may  be  used  to  improve  the  circulation. 

2.   Suppurative  Phlebitis. 

This,  too,  may  originate  either  as  a  periphlebitis  or  in  the  interior.  Example 
of  the  former  are  often  seen  in  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  th 
pyogenic  organisms  rapidly  destroy  the  coats  of  the  veins,  spreading  along  th 
loose  cellular  tissue  round  them,  and  causing  them  to  slough  or  melt  away  into  th 
purulent  fluid  that  fills  up  every  interstice.  As  the  endothelium  is  approache 
coagulation  takes  place,  and  although  the  thrombus  shares  the  fate  of  all  the  res 
of  the  structures,  fortunately,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it  extends  sufficientl 
far  and  sufficiently  rapid  to  act  as  a  barrier  and  prevent  the  poison  spreading  fa 
and  wide  in  the  circulation.  If  it  fails,  or  if  it  is  broken  down,  general  pyaemi 
is  almost  certain.  This  is  of  common  occurrence  in  acute  suppurative  osteomy< 
litis,  and  in  otitis  media,  infective  inflammation  with  thrombosis,  spreading  alon 
the  coats  of  the  veins  into  larger  and  larger  trunks,  until  at  length  the  purifon 
clot  that  fills  the  vessel  gives  way  and  is  scattered  all  over  the  body,  causin 
metastatic  abscesses  wherever  it  comes. 

Acute  spreading  phlebitis  of  the  same  character,  and  ending  in  emboli 
pyjemia  in  the  same  way.  may  begin  in  the  interior  of  a  vein  as  well  as  round  il 
This,  of  course,  unless  pyaemia  has  already  developed,  can  only  take  place  aftc 
the  cavity  of  the  vein  has  been  opened.  Usually,  under  these  circumstances,  th 
vessel  either  collapses  at  once  or  a  coaguluni  forms  and  extends  up  to  the  next  sc 
of  valves  or  the  next  large  branch.  If,  however,  septic  decomposition  sets  i 
before  organization  has  taken  place,  and  lends  its  aid  to  the  micrococci  of  suppt 
ration,  the  clot  melts  away  at  once  into  an  infective  puriform  fluid,  and  there  i 
every  chance  of  a  widespread  distribution  of  infective  emboli  all  over  the  body 
even   before  the  rest  of  the  tissues  succumb  or  the  difl'use  cellulitis  assumes  alarm 
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SECTION  III.— ANEURYSM. 

An  aneurysm  is  a  circumscribed  tumor  developed  in  connection  with  the 
interior  of  an  artery,  and  containing  either  fluid  or  coagulated  blood. 

Aneurysms  have  been  classified  in  various  ways  :  by  their  cause  (traumatic  and 
idiopathic,  or  spontaneous)  ;  by  their  shape  (fusiform,  sacculated,  and  dissecting), 
and  by  the  share  the  wall  of  the  vessel  takes  in  their  construction  (true  and  false). 
Some  of  these  distinctions  are  very  important. 

All  aneurysms  are  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  term  traumatic,  due  either  to  one 
single  sudden  strain  or  to  the  continued  effect  of  slighter  ones ;  but  the  term 
traumatic  aneurysm  is  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  a  perfectly  healthy  artery 
has  been  injured  in  some  accident,  and  either  the  wall,  or  the  cicatrix,  or  the 
coagulum  that  closed  the  wound,  has  expanded  into  a  sac.  There  is  a  very  great 
diflference  in  the  matter  of  prognosis  and  treatment  between  this  variety  and  the 
so-called  idiopathic  or  spontaneous  one,  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  the  result 
of  disease. 

The  terms  sacculated  2J\^ fusiform  almost  explain  themselves;  the  former  is 
applied  to  those  cases  in  which  a  pouch  is  developed  from  one  side  of  an  artery  ; 
the  latter  to  those  in  which  the  whole  circumference  of  the  artery  is  stretched  more 
or  less.  As,  for  example,  in  aneurysms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  no  distinct  line  can 
be  drawn  between  the  two,  or  between  the  latter  and  what  is  known  as  aneurysmal 
dilatation.  Dissecting  aneurysm,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  distinct  variety  ;  it 
can  only  occur  in  the  larger  arteries,  and  results  from  an  early  rupture  of  an  athero- 
matous abscess  in  the  wall.  If  this  occurs  before  the  coats  are  welded  together 
by  inflammatory  exudation,  the  blood  may  make  its  way  down  between  the  layers 
of  the  wall  for  long  distances,  and  ultimately  break  either  into  the  interior  again 
or  outside.  In  the  former  case  it  may  give  rise,  for  a  short  distance,  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  double  aorta. 

Aneurysms  used  to  be  described  as  true,  when  all  the  coats  of  the  artery  were 
to  be  traced  in  the  wall,  or,  according  to  others,  when  one  of  them  could  be.  This, 
of  course,  is  only  possible  when  the  aneurysm  is  fusiform  in  shape  or  exceedingly 
small  in  size,  and  the  distinction  is  not  worth  maintaining. 

An  aneurysm  sometimes  ruptures,  suddenly  or  gradually,  producing  the 
same  effect  as  if  the  artery  had  given  way — an  arterial  h?ematoma.  A  diffuse 
aneurysm  is  a  contradiction. 

Idiopathic  or  Spontaneous  Aneurysm. 

Idiopathic  aneurysm  is  due  to  the  yielding  of  a  weakened  part  of  a  vessel 
under  the  influence  of  the  blood-pressure. 

Causes. — {a)  All  forms  of  inflammation  predispose  to  aneurysm  by  the  way 
in  which  they  weaken  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  Atheroma  is  the  most  common, 
especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  when  the  muscular  coat  is  infiltrated  with  lymph  and 
weakened,  without  as  yet  any  considerable  degree  of  degeneration.  If  at  a  later 
period  the  floor  of  one  of  the  ulcers  yields  and  gives  way,  the  adventitia  is  usually 
sufficiently  thickened  by  that  time  to  render  it  secure.  Dissecting  aneurysm  must, 
of  course,  be  due  to  atheroma.  Embolism  is  not  infrequent,  especially  in  young 
subjects,  not  because  of  the  obstniction  it  causes  (for  then  aneurysm  would 
frequently  follow  ligature),  but  owing  to  the  softening  and  inflammation  of  the 
vessel  at  the  injured  spot.  In  other  cases  it  is  a  form  oi  peri- arteritis,  either 
syphilitic,  as  in  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  suppurative,  when,  for 
^^t^ple,  small  aneurysms  form  on  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  wall  of 
phthisical  cavities. 
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(d)  Injury  acts  both  as  a  predisposing  and  an  exciting  cause.     Its  effects 
best  seen  in  the  case  of  the  popliteal,  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  which, 
when  it  is  healthy,  may  be  ruptured  by  over-extension  of  the  knee.     Probably 
reason  why  aneurysms  are  so  common  in  this  artery  is  that  even  when  this  does! 
take  place,  the  walls  are  easily  injured  in  the  constant  and  violent  flexion 
extension  to  which  they  are  subjected.     In  a  few  instances  an  aneurysm  I 
developed  in  an  artery  that  has  been  subjected  to  long-continued  compression. 

(r)  The  immediate  cause  is  the  blood-pressure.  If  the  coats  of  an  artery  i 
weakened  by  injury  or  inflammation,  they  gradually  yield  before  it,  especially  if  tt 
is  raised  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  Bright's  disease,  chronic  alcoholism^ 
plethora,  or  other  causes.  In  many  instances  the  first  commencement  of  tt 
aneurysm  is  traced  to  some  sudden  exertion,  which  either,  as  in  the  popliteal, 
directly  ruptures  one  or  more  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  by  over-extension,  or  pro- 
duces practically  the  same  result  by  the  immense  increase  in  the  blood  pressure 
that  attends  sudden  and  violent  muscular  efforts. 

This  serves  to  explain  why  aneurysms  are  so  much  more  common  in  men  than 
in  women  (with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  carotid,  which  are  equally  frequent 
in  both),  and  particularly  among  those  who  are  exposed  to  sudden  strains.  Further, 
it  gives  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  extreme  frequency  with  which  the  popliteal 
artery  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  suffer  in  comparison  with  others. 

Aneurysms  are  most  common  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  when  the 
arteries  are  diseased,  and  the  heart  and  the  muscular  system  have  not  lost  their 
vigor.  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  especially  liable  to  them,  partly  from  their  occupa- 
tion, partly,  perhaps,  because  of  syphilis,  although  the  share  that  this  takes  in  the 
development  of  aneurysm  is  probably  not  a  large  one. 

[The  influence  of  climate  is  a  constant  but  as  yet  imperfectly  understood 
factor  in  the  production  of  aneurysm.] 

Mode  of  Formation. — Fusiform  and  dissecting  aneurysnxs  are  only  met 
with  in  connection  with  the  largest  arteries.   The  former  are  caused  by  a  uniform 
expansion  of  all  the  coats,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  is  increased  in  diameter 
and    somewhat    lengthened.       The    outer    coat   usually  becomes  thickened  and 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  fibrous  tissue  formed  from  the  lymph  that  is 
ix)ured  out  in  its  interstices ;  the  inner  may  be  unaltered,  although  it  is  usually  in 
a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  atheroma ;  while  the  middle  always  degenerates, 
the  muscular  fibres  becoming  further  and  further  separated  from  each  other  and 
ultimately  disappearing  altogether.   Dissecting  aneurysm,  which,  singularly  enough, 
is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  is  rare  at  all  times,  and  is  only  met  with 
in  the  aorta. 

Sacculated  aneurysm  may  arise  by  itself  from  the  side  of  a  vessel,  or  as  a 
further  development  from  a  weakened  spot  in  the  wall  of  a  fusiform  one.  So  long 
as  it  is  small,  the  adventitia,  thickened  and  more  densely  fibrous  than  elsewhere, 
can  be  traced  over  it,  and  it  may  appear  to  be  still  lined  with  intima  ;  but  even  in 
small  ones  the  middle  coat  is  wanting,  and  in  those  of  moderate  size,  and  still 
more  in  large  ones,  no  distinction  of  coats  can  be  made  out  in  any  part.  The 
sac-wall  is  formed  of  fibrous  tissue,  partly  the  product  of  inflammation  excited  by 
the  constant  pressure,  partly  the  residue  of  the  structures  which  it  has  displaced, 
turned  on  one  side,  and  caused  to  atrophy.  Even  bone  and  cartilage  waste  away 
before  an  aneurysm,  but  as  they  resist  longer  than  most  other  structures,  portions 
of  them  are  occasionally  found  in  the  wall,  projecting  into  the  sac.  The  lining 
membrane  may  be  smooth  and  shining,  or  covered  with  calcareous  plates  and 
irregular  from  atheroma,  but  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  fibrous  wall. 

Fusiform  aneurysms  rarely  contain  any  clot,  or,  at  the  most,  a  small  thrombus 
formed  upon  a  projecting  calcareous  plate.  Sacculated  ones,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  seldom  quite  empty  and  may  be  completely  filled.  It  varies  in  character  and 
apj)earance,  according  to  its  age,  and  whether  it  has  been  formed  from  stagnant  or 
circulating  blood.  The  oldest  part,  that  which  lines  the  sac  wall,  is  hard,  dense, 
and  yellowish-white  ;   inside  this  are  generally  many  layers,  more  or  less  coherent. 
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lome  colored  and  others  not,  but  less  firm  ;  and  inside  these  again  very  often  a 
Joose,  soft,  and  recent  coagulum.  No  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
ftem,  although  the  extremes  are  exceedingly  different.  The  one  is  known  as 
kminated  or  active  clot,  containing  very  few  red  corpuscles.  As  the  blood  whirls 
loond  in  the  interior  the  platelets  are  whipped  out  from  it  and  deposited  upon  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface  until  they  are  welded  together  into  a  coherent  mass  by 
the  fibrin  that  they  form.  This  is  repeated  again  and  again,  and  layer  after  layer 
is  thrown  down,  some  quite  colorless,  others,  when  the  circulation  is  slower,  con- 
tiining  a  few  r«l  corpuscles,  until  in  successful  cases  the  whole  interior  is  filled. 
Even  when  this  does  not  happen  the  wall  is  rendered  immensely  stronger  wherever 
the  layers  are  formed,  and  as  the  size  of  the  cavity  diminishes  the  expansive  power 
of  the  blood  pressure  diminishes  too. 

The  loose  red  coagulum  formed  from  stagnant  blood  is  called  in  distinction 
fassivf.  Its  behavior  is  always  very  uncertain  ;  sometimes  it  melts  away  and  dis- 
appears, so  that  an  aneurysm  that  felt  quite  solid  one  day  may  the  next  pulsate  as 
strongly  as  ever  ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shrinks  and  becomes  organized, 
or  under  the  impact  of  the  blood  stream  is  flattened  out  into  a  colored  lamina.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  so  useless  as  its  name  implies.  The  future  destiny  of  the  lami- 
nated clot  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain.  The  white  corpuscles  it  contains  undergo 
feitty  degeneration  and  the  longer  it  lasts  the  thinner  and  harder  it  becomes,  until 
at  length  in  old  cases  it  disappears  altogether,  probably  undergoing  fatty  transforma- 
tion and  absorption.  There  is  no  proof  that  it  becomes  organized,  its  density  is 
too  great. 

Sacculated  aneurysms  may  attain  an  enormous  size ;  not  unfrec]uently  more 
than  one  is  present,  and  in  any  case  the  heart  and  every  artery  in  the  body  that  is 
accessible  should  be  carefully  examined  before  the  treatment  is  determined. 

Symptoms. — The  first  appearance  of  an  aneurysm  is  a  soft,  elastic,  circum- 
scribed, and  pulsating  swelling  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  large  arteries.  Its  fea- 
tures vary  according  to  the  amount  of  clot  it  contains.  At  first  it  is  filled  with 
iinid  blood,  but  by  degrees,  as  fibrin  is  deposited,  it  becomes  firmer  and  harder, 
until  at  length  in  some  cases  it  is  absolutely  solid,  and  presents  all  the  characters 
ofasohd  growth.  The  pulsation  varies  in  the  same  way.  So  long  as  the  contents 
are  fluid  and  the  cavity  communicates  directly  with  an  artery,  this  is  characteris- 
tic; the  sac  becomes  tense  with  each  beat  of  the  heart  and  expands  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  it  is  not  merely  the  lifting  up  and  falling  down  of  the  mass,  as  when  a  solid 
growth  rests  upon  the  wall  of  a  vessel,  it  is  an  expansile  pulsation,  and  this  pecu- 
liarity can  usually  be  recognized  at  once  by  placing  the  fingers  one  on  either  side 
of  it,  or  one  above  and  the  other  below.  As,  however,  it  becomes  solid  this  is 
lost.  At  first  there  may  be  some  pulsation  communicated  to  the  tumor  from  its 
resting  upon  the  artery  ;  but  even  this,  when  the  vessel  is  thrombosed,  disappears, 
and  it  remains  perfectly  motionless. 

The  difference  in  the  tension,  which  is  no  less  marked  a  feature,  depends  uix)n 
the  same  cause.  If  the  limb  is  raised,  the  artery  contracts,  and  so  long  as  the  con- 
tents are  fluid  the  pulsation  and  the  tension  in  the  sac  diminish  ;  if  it  is  allowed  to 
hang  down,  the  effect  is  just  the  reverse.  If  the  artery  is  compressed  upon  the 
cardiac  side  the  pulsation  ceases,  the  tumor  shrinks  in  size,  and  may  even  become 
perfectly  empty  and  collapse.  When  the  finger  is  raised,  it  fills  again  in  two  or 
three  beats,  expanding  forcibly  in  all  directions. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  so  long  as  the  blood  circulates  through  the  cavity,  a  bruit 
is  heard  all  over  the  tumor,  synchronous  with  the  beat  of  the  heart,  and  very  often 
a  thrill  is  felt.  These,  of  course,  vary  very  greatly,  not  only  in  different  cases,  but 
at  different  times  in  the  same,  as  they  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  orifice  and 
the  amount  and  situation  of  the  laminated  clot  deposited  inside.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  investigating  this  not  to  compress  the  artery  against  a  subjacent  bone,  as 
a  distinct  bruit  can  be  caused  in  this  wav  even  when  the  vessel  is  perfectly 
healthy. 

In  internal  aneurysm,  on  the  other  hand,  or  where  the  tumor  is  ina(  ressible, 
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these  signs  may  be  wanting  altogether,  and  then  the  diagnosis  must  be  made 
from  the  effect  upon  the  pulse,  partly  from  the  pressure  symptoms. 

The  pulse  in  the  parts  below  is  always  modified,  the  force  of  the  heart  is 
in  stretching  the  sac,  and  little  or  none  of  this  is  returned,  owing  to  the  al 
of  elastic  recoil.  If  the  aneurysm  is  a  large  one,  especially  if  it  is  near  the  cent 
of  the  circulation,  compensative  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  sets  in  ;  if  it 
further  away  the  collateral  circulation  enlarges,  but  in  any  case  the  pulse  below  fc 
wanting  in  strength\  the  sphygmographic  tracing  shows  the  wave  is  lower  and  lev 
marked,  and  the  tissues  beyond  are  ill  supplied  with  blood.  In  some  instances  tfat 
wasting  and  loss  of  strength  produced  in  this  way  are  very  characteristic. 

An  aneurysm,  by  its  immense  and  constantly  varying  pressure,  always  causes t 
certain  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  tissues  around.     In  most  cases  this  is  merdf 
sufficient  to  develop  the  fibrous  capsule,  but  sometimes,  especially  in  the  axilla  and 
the  groin,  where  the  enlargement  is  very  rapid,  suppuration  sets  in,  and  the  whole 
sac  sloughs  out.     In  addition,  it  often  gives  rise  to  very  important  signs  by  the  way 
in  which  it  interferes  with  the  stnictures  near  it.     Bones  are  absorbed,  being  hol- 
lowed out  or  perforated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sternum,  without  of  necessity  a  trace 
of  inflammation  ;  cartilages  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  although  they  resist  longer; 
muscles  become  reduced  to  flattened,  fibrous  bands  ;  veins  are  obliterated  ;  nerves 
stretched  and  expanded  into  ribands,  and  in  certain  situations  other  organs,  such 
as  the  oesophagus,  trachea,  or  thoracic  duct,  compressed  and  prevented  from  work- 
ing.    The  symptoms  caused  in  this  way  are  naturally  of  the  most  varied  character. 
Intense  neuralgic  pain,  referred   to  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  and  worse  at 
night,  is  one  of  the  most  common  ;   spasmodic  contraction,  paralysis,  wasting, 
hyperaesthesia,  and  alteration  in  the  electric  reaction  may  occur.     The  sympathetic 
in  the  neck  may  be  pressed  upon,  causing  vaso-motor  and  pupillary  changes.     The 
recurrent  laryngeal  may  be  paralyzed,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  and  most  significant 
tone  of  cough.     There  may  be  the  most  intense  pain  from  pressure  upon  the  cordJ 
of  the  brachial  plexus.     In  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  symptom  due  to  nerve  irrit^ 
tion  or  compression  that  does  not  occur  sometimes  in  connection  with  aneurysrl^ 
Immense  congestion,  with  dilatation  of  the  veins,  cedema,  and  even  moist  gafi 
grene  may  be  caused  by  pressure  upon  one  of  the  great  venous  trunks.   Dyspnce 
and  dysphagia  may  occur  from  partial  occlusion  of  the  trachea  or  oesophagus.   Am 
even  in  some  very  rare  cases  the  artery  itself  may  be  so  compressed  by  the  aneurysn 
springing  from  it  as  to  cut  off  the  circulation  through  it,  and  so  effect  a  iJermanen 
cure. 

Progress  and  Termination. — .Aneurysms,  especially  fusiform  ones,  tha 
partake  rather  of  the  character  of  aneurysmal  dilatation,  and  those  which  occur  ii 
old  people  who  lead  quiet  lives,  occasionally  last  for  many  years  unchanged 
This,  however,  is  exceptional ;  as  a  rule,  if  left  to  themselves  they  either  underg< 
spontaneous  cure  or  prove  fatal  from  rupture  of  the  sac,  suppuration,  pressure  upoi 
some  important  organ,  or,  especially  in  the  case  of  large  thoracic  ones,  syncope 

I.   Spontaneous  cure  may  be  produced  in  various  ways. 

(^)  The  sac  may  gradually  be  filled  with  laminated  clot,  until  at  length  th 
artery  itself  is  occluded,  or  there  is  merely  a  narrow^  channel  left,  running  dowi 
through  the  centre  of  the  tumor.  A  certain  amount  of  active  clot  is  present  in  al 
cases  of  sacculated  aneurysm,  forming,  as  it  were,  in  the  eddies  of  the  blood -stream 
if  this  is  diverted  from  time  to  time  into  different  directions,  so  as  to  fill  up  on 
part  after  another,  or  if  the  circulation  through  it  is  rendered  very  slow  an( 
uniform  by  some  accident,  such  as  the  development  of  the  collateral  circulation 
the  pressure  of  the  aneurysm  upon  the  artery  above,  or  the  formation  of  a  fresl 
aneurysm  upon  the  same  trunk  higher  up,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  whole  sa- 
is  obliterated  and  cure  effected  (Fig.  52). 

When  this  occurs  the  tumor  becomes  smaller  and  harder,  the  characteristi 
exj^ansile  pulsation  ceases,  although,  so  long  as  the  artery  is  unobliterated  it  ma; 
be  lifted  up  and  down  with  each  heat,  and  the  bruit  and  thrill  disappear.  At  th 
same  time  the  collateral  vessels  can  sometimes  be  detected  ;  and  not  unfrequentl; 
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.  Acii  enki^cment  is  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  aching  pain.  Finally,  the 
:  vbole  sac  shrinks  to  a  small,  hard  nodule,  sessile  upon  the  artery. 
;-  (i)  The  distal  orifice  of  the  sac  may  be  suddenly  plugged  by  a  detached  frag- 
\  wntof  clot.  In  this  case  the  aneurysm  rapidly  becomes  filled  with  stagnant 
'.•  Wood,  which  coagulates,  forming  a  loose,  soft  clot,  and  then  gradually  shrinks 
i]  utder  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  by  the  displaced  tissues  around.  If  the  coagulum 
ertends  into  the  orifice  of  the  artery,  the  cure  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  organiza- 
.  tion  taking  place  in  that  part  of  the  recent  clot  which  is  incontact  with  the  intima 
■  of  the  vessel,  the  rest  being  ultimately  absorbed. 

Rapid  cure  of  this  kind  is  usually  attended  with  a  severe  degree  of  pain  fora 
short  time,  the  limb  feeling  exceedingly  tense  and  full,  and  the  part  beyond  cold 
ud  numbed.  Ultimately  the  collateral  circulation  enlarges  and  the  sac  shrinks 
gp  as  before. 

((■)  Suppuration  may  occur.  The  loose  cellular  tissue  round  the  sac  becomes 
roOTtand  more  inflamed ;  the  outline  of  the  tumor  disappears ;  the  skin  over  it 
become  hot,  red,  and  oedematous  ;  the  size  of  the  part  increases  rapidly  ;  there  is 


iMense,  throbbing  pain,  with  high  fever,  and  then  suddenly  the  skin  gives  way  over 
it.  and  pus  mixed  with  sloughing  shreds  of  fibrin,  chocolate -colored  masses  of  the 
broken-down  blood-clot,  and  perhaps  fresh  arterial  blood,  pours  out,  Sii|»piiration 
has  taken  place  round  the  aneur)-sm  and  it  has  sloughed.  If  the  walls  of  the  artery 
above  and  below  have  been  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  pyojjenic  micrococci, 
and  form  and  organize  a  thrombus  in  their  interior,  hemorrhage  may  never  occur 
and  the  cure  may  be  permanent ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  as  too  frequently  hapjiens 
under  these  circumstances,  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue  fails,  organization  lags  behind, 
the  dot  softens  and  melts  away  under  the  influence  of  the  blood -pressure,  and  the 
pish  of  arterial  blood  may  prove  instantaneously  fatal. 

3.  F.nlargemrnt. — The  pressure  in  the  interior  of  an  aneurysm  increases  in 
ptoportion  to  its  cubic  contents.  Partly  for  this  reason,  partly,  iierhaiis,  liecause 
aftera  certain  time  the  tissues  round  it  resist  less  well,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find, 
after  it  has  reached  a  certain  size,  that  the  rate  of  growth  becomes  much  inore 
rapid  and  the  wall  exceedingly  thin.  In  these  circumstances,  if  it  does  not  jirove 
atalftom  syncope,  suppuration,  or  pressure  ii])on  some  organ  esi>enti,al  ti>  Hie, 
tnpture  occurs  sooner  or  later. 
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The  way  in  which  this  takes  place  and  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  zii 
vary  with  the  situation.     Hemorrhage  into  a  serous  sac  is  usually  rapidly  fatal, 
great  stellate  opening  forming  and  admitting  a  full  rush  of  blood.     When  it  oc( 
on  a  mucous  surface,  on  the  other  hand,  days  may  pass  before  the  final  outl 
the  orifice  being  very  minute  and  becoming  plugged  with  a  coagulum  which 
allows  a  certain  amount  of  leakage  from  time  to  time.     Rupture  on  the  cutant 
surface  is  still  more  rare,  unless  preceded  by  inflammation  and  suppuration.     Thti 
tumor  may  render  the  skin  red,  tense,  and  shining,  or  may  even  raise  the  epidermit^ 
up  in  the  form  of  a  blister,  so  that  bloody  serum  soaks  through  and  forms  a  scali 
on  the  surface  ;  but  unless  suppuration  occurs,  or  a  slough  is  formed,  external 
hemorrhage  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  rare  form  of  death.     In  the  majority  of 
cases  of  rupture  the  sac  gives  way  subcutaneously,  and  the  blood  is  extravasated  into 
the  cellular  tissue.     A  small  amount  usually  escapes  at  first,  causing  some  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  tumor,  then  it  coagulates  and  forms  a  wall  around  itself.     After 
this  it  may  remain  quiet   for  several  days,  or  may  cause  suppuration,  or  may,  in 
very  exceptional  instances,  lead  to  the  development  of  a  new  and  stronger  sac 
More  frequently  it  is  only  the  prelude  to  a  more  extensive  hemorrhage  which  pours 
in  all  directions  into  the  cellular  tissue  around,  causing  the  most  intense  pain,  and 
leading  to  complete  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  all  the  j^arts  below.     The  patient 
may  faint  at  once  and  become  collapsed,  partly  from  the  loss  of  blood,  partly  from 
the  shock  and  pain  ;  the  limb  beyond  becomes  cold,  oedematous,  and  pulseless; 
the  region  of  the  aneurysm  is  immensely  distended  ;  all  bruit  and  pulsation  disap- 
pear, and  if  speedy  steps  are  not  taken  moist  gangrene  is  inevitable.     An  aneurysm 
that  is  enlarging  very  rapidly,  especially  in  one  direction,  is  sometimes  described 
as  leaking  ;  either  the  sac  has  already  given  way,  or  it  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
doing  so,  and  there  is  the  greatest  risk  that  actual  rupture,  which  in  an  aneurysm 
of  any  size  is  hopeless  so  far  as  the  limb  is  concerned,  and  always  places  life  in 
very  serious  jeopardy,  may  occur  at  any  moment. 

In  the  case  of  ruptured  popliteal  aneurysm,  the  api^earance  of  the  limb  is  not 
unlike  that  produced  by  deep-seated  suppuration  ;  the  skin  all  round  the  back  of 
the  joint  is  red,  tense,  and  cedematous  on  pressure,  and  the  pain  is  most  acute  and 
throbbing,  and  the  history  may  be  that  of  a  rapidly  forming  abscess ;  but  the 
cessation  of  the  circulation  in  the  limb  below,  the  coldness  and  cedemaof  the  part, 
and  the  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  toes,  point  unmistakably  to  some  grave  interrup- 
tion in  the  blood-supply.     Moist  gangrene  in  such  cases  is  inevitable. 

Diagnosis. —  i.   In  its  earlier  stages,  while  it  still  pulsates. 

(ji)  Aneurysm  may  occasionally  be  confounded  with  a  form  of  aneurysmal 
dilatation  chiefly  met  with  in  the  innominate  and  the  abdominal  aorta  in  young 
women.  The  dilatation  and  the  pulsation  are  often  exceedingly  well-marked,  but 
the  age  and  sex,  the  effects  of  tonics,  especially  iron,  and  the  evidence  of  other 
nerve  troubles  are  usually  sufficient  to  make  the  diagnosis  certain  at  once.  As  the 
dilatation  disappears  again  completely  there  can  be  no  serious  morbid  lesion  in  the 
wall  of  the  vessel. 

{b)  Fluid  tumors,  bursse,  hydatid  and  other  cysts,  and  chronic  abscesses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  arteries  or  on  their  walls  occasionally  present  great  diffi- 
culty. If,  however,  they  pulsate  they  do  not  expand  in  the  way  that  an  aneurysm 
does,  and  though  they  contain  fluid  they  cannot  be  even  partially  emptied  by 
pressure  upon  them.  A  bruit  or  thrill  is  exceptional,  though  it  may  be  produced 
if  the  artery  is  compressed  or  bent  irregularly. 

(r)  Pulsating  sarcomata  are  usually  found  in  early  life  or  in  localities  in  which 
aneurysm  is  either  very  rare  or  practically  unknown,  and  even  when  they  do  grow 
from  such  places  as  the  back  of  the  knee  joint  the  diagnosis  is  seldom  difficult. 
The  pulsation  is  not  expansile  ;  the  bruit,  when  there  is  one,  can  only  be  heard 
over  a  limited  area  ;  the  tumor  cannot  be  emptied  either  by  direct  pressure  or  by 
compression  of  the  artery  above,  and  even  if  it  can  be  reduced  in  size,  it  refills 
slowly,  not  with  the  rapid  bound  of  an  emjjty  aneurysmal  sac.  In  some  instances, 
however,    when    the    tumor    is    intra-] )elvic,    a    positive    statement    is    often    im- 
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possible  without  examining  the  case  more  than  once  and  watching  the  manner 
;  of  its  growth. 

2.  Aneurysms  that  do  not  pulsate,  whether  this  arises  from  their  being  already 
filed  with  laminated  clot  or  from  some  peculiar  anatomical  relation  to  the  artery 
fRKD  which  they  spring,  are  exceedingly  difficult.  All  the  ordinary  signs  fail  com- 
jlclely,  there  is  no  pulsation  or  bruit,  the  tumor  cannot  be  emptied,  it  lies  in  the 
i^on  of  an  artery,  but  it  cannot  be  separated  from  it  or  lifted  off  it.  In  short, 
in  all  such  a  most  guarded  opinion  must  be  given  until  the  case  has  been  watched 
some  little  time.       If   it  is  a  cured   aneurysm   it  will  slowly  tend  to  become 

?  smaller  and  smaller ;  if  it  is  not  cured,  but  merely  prevented  pulsating  by  some 
%  Incidental  condition,  it  will  either  cure  itself  or  some  day  pulsation  will  suddenly 
make  its  appearance. 

3.  Ruptured  and  suppurating  aneurysms  can  usually  be  recognized  by  the 
complete  and  sudden  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  i)art  below.  Even  if  no 
history  can  be  obtained,  the  coldness  of  the  distal  portions,  the  oedema,  numbness, 
and  cessation  of  the  piilse,  should  at  once  arouse  suspicion.     In  any  case  of  doubt 

,  the  introduction  of  a  grooved  needle  can  do  no  harm,  but  both  the  patient  and  the 
operator  must  be  prepared  for  any  measure  that  is  necessary.  Suppuration  may  be 
distinguished  from  simple  rupture  by  the  intensity  of  the  local  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Treatment. — Aneurysms  may  be  treated  in  many  different  ways,  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  placed,  but  the  idea  is  the  same  in  all,  to 
bring  about  one  or  other  of  those  changes  by  which  spontaneous  cure  is  effected, 
viz.,  the  deposit  of  laminated  clot,  the  rapid  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac, 
or  the  exclusion  of  the  aneurysm  from  the  circulation,  as  in  suppuration. 

I.  The  Deposit  of  Laminated  Clot. 

This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  increasing  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood,  or  by  rendering  the  circulation  through  the  sac  as  slow  and  as  uniform  as 
possible.  Of  these  two  the  first  is  at  present  entirely  beyond  our  power  ;  nothing 
is  known  that  can  increase  or  diminish  the  amount  of  fibrin  without  at  the  same 
time  causing  even  more  serious  changes,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is  not  the  same  thing  as  increasing  the  readiness  to  coag- 
ulate. 

The  circulation  through  the  sac  may  be  controlled  by  constitutional  or  local 
measures,  or  by  both  together. 

(a)  Constitutional  Treatment. — Rest,  in  the  recuml>ent  jiosition,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  it  lessens  the  force  of  the  heart-l)eat,  reduces  its  frequency, 
and  keeps  it  uniform.  The  sudden  enlargement  of  an  aneurysmal  sac  can  often  t)e 
traced  directly  to  some  comparatively  trivial  exertion. 

The  diet  must  be  restricted.  In  many  instances  it  is  of  advantage  to  adopt 
Tufnell's  system.  The  patient  is  placed  on  a  well-made  hair  mattress,  with  a  water 
cushion,  and  forbidden  to  raise  hand  or  foot  for  any  reason.  The  diet  is  reduced 
to  eight  oimces  of  solids  and  six  of  fluids  jjer  diem  (six  ounces  of  bread  with  a  little 
butter,  two  of  meat,  and  six  of  milk),  and  is  maintained  at  this  level  for  some 
weeks.  The  patient,  of  course,  becomes  extremely  emaciated  and  feeble  (it  is 
necessary  to  take  great  care  that  he  does  not  catch  cold),  but  the  number  of  heart- 
beats can  be  reduced  to  forty-two  or  forty-four  in  the  minute  ;  and  not  unfrequently 
it  happens  while  this  is  going  on  that,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  current  in  the 
aneurysm,  many  fresh  layers  are  deposited  on  its  wall.  Moreover,  the  im[)rovement 
is  not  only  maintained,  but  often  becomes  much  more  marked  when  the  diet  is 
gradually  raised  again.  In  patients  who  are  feeble  and  anaemic  already,  this,  of 
course,  is  not  advisable.  Not  unfrequently  with  them  a  more  generous  dit-t,  com- 
bined with  iron,  reduces  the  frequency  of  the  heart-beat,  although  it  may  some- 
what inaease  the  force;  stimulants,  however,  should  always  be  avoided. 

The  bowels  must  be  kept  well  open  ;   if  the  arterial  tension  is  high,  repeated 
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saline  purges  are  recommended,  and  even  venesection.  Opium  is  of  great  usci 
controlling  pain  and  procuring  sleep.  Other  drugs  are  recommended  from  timel 
time,  but  it  is  difficult  to  show  that  any  improvement  that  takes  place  during 
administration  is  actually  the  result  of  their  influence.  Iodide  of  potash*,  for 
ample,  has  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  blood -pressure,  and  relieves  the  n< 
bone-pain  so  common  in  some  forms  of  internal  aneurysm,  and,  moreover,  is 
times  of  benefit  when  there  is  a  decided  history  of  syphilis ;  but  it  certainly  tend 
to  diminish  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  [Post-mortem  dissection  bi 
shown  the  consolidation  of  the  contents  of  the  aneurysmal  sac  too  frequently  H 
admit  of  a  doubt  that  potassium  iodide  does  exercise  a  materially  curative  effiBd 
on  the  larger  aneurysms.]  Digitalis  may  modify  the  action  of  the  heart,  butil 
also  tends  to  raise  the  arterial  pressure.  Aconite  and  belladonna  may  be  given 
with  better  reason.  There  is  no  proof  that  either  ergot  or  acetate  of  lead  has  the 
least  effect. 

(jb)  Local  Treatment. — ^The  simplest  method  is  to  raise  the  part  if  it  is  oneol 
the  limbs,  bandage  it,  and  apply  gentle  pressure  over  the  tumor.  This,  however, 
is  rarely  enough,  except  in  the  case  of  the  anterior  tibial  or  other  small  vessels. 
Sometimes  these  are  injured  in  fractures,  and  then  an  aneurysm  may  develop  and 
be  cured  while  the  patient  is  lying  in  bed  with  his  limb  in  splints.  Whatever 
method  is  finally  adopted,  bandaging  and  elevation  always  form  part. 

I.  Compression  of  the  Main  Artery  on  the  Cardiac  Side. — ^This  may  be  digital 
or  instrumental ;  in  either  case  the  object  is  to  diminish  the  stream  of  blood  flow- 
ing through,  so  that  the  fibrin  maybe  deposited  on  the  walls.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  occlude  the  artery  completely,  all  that  is  required  is  to  prevent  pulsation  in  the 
sac  ;  and  this  is  especially  to  be  remembered,  as  many  cases  in  which  this  plan  has 
failed  have  been  given  up  because  the  patient  would  no  longer  stand  the  pain,  and 
in  one  or  two  inflammation  of  the  wall  has  been  caused,  and  a  second  aneurysm 
has  developed  later  on. 

The  patient  must  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  position,  and  the  skin  shaved  and 
powdered  well  with  French  chalk.  Digital  compression  is  to  be  preferred  wherever 
it  is  possible,  but  it  can  only  be  carried  out  where  the  artery  is  superficial  and  rests 
against  a  bone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  femoral  at  Poupart's  ligament,  and  at  least 
three  i)eople  are  required.  Two  fingers  should  be  placed  upon  the  vessel,  care 
being  taken  not  to  include  the  vein,  and  a  weight  of  about  four  pounds  (susj^ended 
by  a  pulley  from  somewhere  overhead)  allowed  to  come  down  and  rest  upon  tlw 
dorsum  of  the  last  two  i)halanges.  Pressure,  carried  out  simply  by  muscular  exer 
tion,  is  exceedingly  exhausting,  and  can  only  be  kept  up  for  a  short  time.  Witl 
the  aid  of  a  weight  it  can  be  maintained  with  perfect  uniformity  for  half  an  hou 
without  changing  and  without  fatigue.  When  a  change  is  made,  the  vessel  shoul 
be  secured  above  or  i)elow  with  the  other  hand,  so  that  no  pulsation  can  take  plac 
in  the  aneurysm,  and  the  grasp  should  not  be  relaxed  until  the  new-comer  is  certai: 
that  he  has  secured  the  vessel.  One  hand  should  be  kept  upon  the  aneurysm  th 
whole  time,  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  pulsation.  The  number  of  hours  thi 
treatment  has  to  he  maintained  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  thoroughness  wit 
which  it  is  carried  out.  Usually  compression  is  continuous  for  the  first  twelve  o 
fifteen  hours.  If  the  tumor  l^ecomes  solid  in  that  time  it  is  probably  filled  to  som 
extent  with  laminated  fibrin,  but  much  more  with  recent  soft  coagulum,  and  th 
limb  must  be  elevated  and  firmly  bandaged  with  a  comj)ress  over  the  whole  lengtl 
of  the  artery  for  twenty-four  hours  more,  for  fear  of  the  contents  being  washe< 
out  again.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  fairly  safe,  although  no  precaution  ma; 
be  relaxed  until  the  tumor  has  begun  to  diminish  distinctly.  If  no  change  is  de 
tected,  it  should  be  left  for  a  few  days  and  simply  bandaged  ;  perhaps  at  the  enc 
of  that  time  a  certain  amount  of  fibrin  will  have  ])een  laid  down  audit  iscertainb 
better  to  allow  the  patient  time  to  rest.  Even  when  every  precaution  is  taken  con 
tinuous  compression  ])econies  very  painful,  especially  if  there  are  any  enlargec 
glands  round  or  near  the  vessel.  At  the  end  of  a  week  a  second  attempt  may  b 
made,  following   the  same   plan,  or  shorter   sittings  maybe   tried   for  four  or  si] 
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koms  a  day,  until  the  cure  is  complete.  When  this  is  successful,  the  fibrin  is 
deposited  in  laminas,  but  it  may  be  a  week  before  there  is  any  distinct  solidifica- 
tion. If  it  has  been  tried  well  and  it  does  not  succeed  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
ibould  be  given  up. 

Instrumental  compression  is  carried  out  on  the  same  plan,  chiefly  with  Carte's 
t0Qrniquet,  which  has  the  advantage  over  others  of  greater  elasticity  of  pressure 
md  of  a  double  pad,  so  that  the  point  of  compression  can  be  varied  without  moving 
tiic  instrument.  In  some  parts  of  the  body  (the  abdominal  aorta,  for  example) 
only  instrumental  compression  is  possible ;  but  in  most,  if  it  can  be  managed,  the 
digital  plan  is  to  be  preferred  as  less  likely  to  injure  the  artery  and  more  easy  to 
adjust. 

Opium  is  not  unfrequently  required  to  allay  irritability  and  to  procure  sleep. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  an  anaesthetic  is  necessary.  If 
compression  fails  or  the  patient  will  stand  it  no  longer,  the  artery  must  be  tied, 
but  not  at  the  spot  at  which  it  has  been  compressed,  for  in  all  probability  the  coats 
of  the  vessel  are  somewhat  thickened  there,  and  perhaps  matted  together  by  adhe- 
sive inflammation.  It  appears  from  statistics  that  ligature  after  compression  is  not 
so  favorable  as  immediate  ligature — ^what  this  may  be  due  to  is  not  certain  ;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  collateral  circulation  enlarges  from  the  effect  of  continued 
pressure,  and  that  this,  while  it  checks  the  tendency  to  gangrene,  at  the  same  time 
maintains,  perhaps  too  well,  the  current  through  the  sac  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cases  are  not  like  fresh  ones,  they  have  already  failed  once. 

Compression  is  the  plan  of  widest  and  most  general  application  ;  it  avoids 
the  necessity  for  a  wound  and  the  risk  of  secondary  hemorrhage  ;  but  it  can  only 
be  employed  in  certain  cases  (fortunately,  the  majority)  ;  it  must  never  be  used 
where,  from  the  presence  of  oedema  or  venous  engorgement,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
obstruction  to  or  pressure  upon  the  main  vein  of  a  limb,  or  where  the  sac  is  enlarg- 
ing rapidly  and  in  danger  of  rupture;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  sometimes, 
perhaps  from  want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  carry  out  thoroughly. 

2.  Ligature  of  the  Artery  on  the  Cardiac  Side,  at  a  Distance  from  the  Aneurysm  ; 
th(  Hunterian  Operation. — The  object  is  to 
allow  a  slow  stream  of  blood  to  flow  through 
the  sac  and  deposit  layers  of  fibrin  upon 
the  walls,  not  to  cut  off"  the  circulation 
completely,  and  fill  the  cavity  with  a  loose, 
soft  coagulum.  Additional  advantages  of 
ligature  at  a  distance  from  the  sac  over 
ligature  close  to  it  are  that  the  operation  is 
easier,  the  best  part  of  the  vessel  being 
selected ;  that  the  artery  is'  much  more 
likely  to  be  healthy  ;  that  the  sac  is  less 
interfered  with,  so  that  there  is  less  risk  of 
suppuration  ;  and  that  the  collateral  circu- 
lation is  likely  to  be  better,  and  the  danger 
of  gangrene  less. 

The  immediate   effect   of   tightening     // 
the  ligature  is  to  stop  the  pulsation  in   the    ^ 
aneurysm.     The  blood  pressure  begins  to 
fell  at  once,    the   tissues   around  resume 
their  normal  position,  the  tumor  diminishes 
in  size,  and  its  outline  becomes  less  distinct. 

'^hen  compression  has  been  tried  before  ligature,  and  the  collateral  circulation  is 
already  established,  coagulation  does  not  take  place  at  once  ;  the  current  is  not 
shut  off  completely  ;  from  the  first  it  flows  through  in  a  gentle,  continuous  stream, 
and  under  its  influence  fibrin  is  deposited  in  layers  on  the  wall  until  the  sac  is 
filledand  the  artery  blocked  above  and  below.     In  some  cases  sliirht  but  distinct 
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Fig.  53. — Diagram  Showing  the  Different 
Operations  for  Aneurysm. 


In  most  cases,  however,  especially 
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tods  of  the  artery  may  become  sealed,  and  turning  out  all  the  clots  would  only 
Increase  the  chance  of  hemorrhage  by  opening  them  up  again.  If,  however, 
Ifokation  continues,  there  is  no  hope  but  in  amputation,  plugging,  or  placing  a 
tourniquet  upon  the  artery  higher  up,  laying  the  whole  open  from  one  end  to  the 
Other,  turning  out  all  the  sloughs  and  broken-down  clot,  and  securing  everything 
jiat  bleeds  as  far  from  the  surface  of  the  wound  as  p>ossible.  Afterward,  and  in 
any  case,  watch  must  be  kept  night  and  day  until  the  wound  is  healed. 

3.  Distal  Ligature  after  Wardrop's  Method. — This  is  ordinarily  classed  with 
Brasdor's,  and  as  a  matter  of  history  was  a  deduction  from  it,  but  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  them.  In  Brasdor's  the  whole  circulation  is  cut  off, 
the  aneurysm  is  left  full  of  clot,  and  complete  obliteration  is  aimed  at.  In 
Wardrop^s  the  whole  circulation  is  not  cut  off,  large  branches  are  left  either 
between  the  seat  of  ligature  and  the  aneurysm  or  arising  from  the  sac  itself; 
and  these  branches  begin  at  once  to  increase  in  size,  so  that  whatever  benefit  is 
derived  from  the  operation,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  shown  to  be  very 
considerable,  it  cannot  be  due  to  immediate  obliteration  of  the  cavity. 

As  a  matter  of  practice  it  is  reserved  almost  entirely  for  aneurysms  at  the 
root  of  the  neck,  whether  springing  from  the  subclavian,  innominate,  or  aorta. 
The  benefit  some  of  those  springing  from  the  arch  itself  have  derived  is  very 
remarkable,  although  in  some  of  the  earlier  cases  the  operation  was  performed 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  innominate  was  concerned.  As  at  first 
practiced,  the  carotid  and  subclavian  were  ligatured  simultaneously  with  a  view 
of  diminishing  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through ;  but  that  this  cannot  be  the 
correct  explanation  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  as  much  benefit 
has  been  derived  from  ligature  of  the  left  carotid  only.  The  result  must  be 
due  either  to  a  coagulum  projecting  back  into  the  sac,  and  acting  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the  stream  is 
changed  and  the  pressure  transferred  to  parts  which  not  only  have  not  l)een  so 
much  weakened,  but  which  even  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the  deposit  of 
fibrin  upon  them  while  they  were  lying  out  of  the  direct  flow.  Possibly  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  both  views. 

II.  Rapid  Coagulation  of  the  Contents^   such   as  is  produced  naturally  luhcn  an 

embolus  is  dislodged  and  blocks  the  distal  orifice. 

The  natural  method  of  cure  may  be  imitated  in  many  ways,  with  varying 
success;  but  with  the  exception  of  one  (the  use  of  Esmarch's  bandage)  it  is  only 
employed  under  special  conditions  when  ligature  or  compression  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    Constitutional  treatment  must,  of  course,  be  maintained  at  the  same  time. 

I.  Esmarch's  Bandage  {ReicTs  Method). — The  aneurysm  is  filled  with  blood 
and  the  circulation  arrested  above  and  below. 

An  elastic  bandage  is  applied  to  the  distal  part  of  the  limb,  either  beginning 
at  the  end  and  carrying  it  up  to  the  sac  or  leaving  the  fingers  or  toes,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  commencing  only  a  short  distance  below.  The  sac  is  then  allowed  to 
fill,  the  bandage  either  carried  over  it  very  lightly  or  made  to  skip  it  altogether, 
and  applied  firmly  again  to  the  part  above.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  room,  an 
elastic  strap  may  be  used,  or  an  abdominal  tourniquet,  as  the  case  requires.  The 
bandage  is  usually  applied  for  about  two  hours  (I  have  known  half  an  hour  suc- 
cessful, but  this  was  a  very  exceptional  case)  and  then  digital  or  instrumental 
compression  kept  up  on  the  trunk  above  for  twelve  hours  more,  in  order  to  protect 
the  clot  at  the  entrance  of  the  vessel  from  the  impact  of  the  blood. 

In  a  successful  case  the  whole  of  the  sac  is  filled  with  a  coagulum  which 
extends  into  the  artery  and  occludes  it.  The  hope  is  that  this,  if  not  displaced, 
^'ill  become  organized  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  intima,  and  be  replaced  by 
fibrous  tissue ;  while  the  rest  of  the  coagulated  blood,  lying  out  of  the  current, 
^11  cither  be  absorbed  or  dry  up.     Possibly  it  may  become  organized  too. 

An  anaesthetic  is  absolutely  necessary  the  whole  time,  as  the  proceeding  is  very 
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painful.  If  the  aneurysm  is  on  one  of  the  limbs,  this  should  be  raised  and  OM 
fully  wrapped  with  cotton-wool  before  the  constriction  is  removed.  i 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  method  are  its  simplicity  and  rapidity.  It  84 
ceeds  best,  naturally,  with  small  aneurysms  in  young  subjects  free  from  cardi 
disease  or  extensive  atheroma,  and  should  not  be  used  for  large  ones  or  those  i 
the  point  of  rupture.  At  the  same  time  it  is  practically  the  only  plan  admissil 
for  some  aneurysms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branches. 

Failure  is  not  infrequent,  the  aneurysm  appearing  perfectly  solid  when  t 
bandage  is  unwound,  but  becoming  completely  empty  by  the  next  day  in  spite 
the  precaution  of  pressure  upon  the  supplying  trunk.  If  this  happens  once  it 
nearly  sure  to  happen  a  second  and  a  third  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coa 
ulum  remains  firm  for  twenty-four  hours  the  cure  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 

A  considerable  amount  of  ecchymosis  is  often  noticed  round  the  sac,  but 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  unusual  danger  of  gangrene.  The  bandage  b 
been  kept  on  for  upward  of  three  hours  and  a  half  in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurys 
without  any  ill  effect.  Rupture  has  occurred  on  one  or  two  occasions  from  t 
tension  to  which  the  sac  has  been  subjected,  and  there  is  always  the  possibility, 
there  is  any  cardiac  disease  or  atheroma  of  neighboring  vessels,  of  throwing  t< 
great  a  strain  upon  them,  but,  provided  the  cases  are  carefully  selected,  it  is 
safe  as  any  other  method. 

Where  it  is  possible  the  elastic  strap  tourniquet  should  be  avoided,  and  t^ 
or  three  turns  of  a  broad  rubber  bandage  made  round  the  part  instead  ;  the  sha 
construction  of  a  rubber  band  has  before  now  caused  paralysis  of  a  nerve  by  cor 
pressing  it  against  a  subjacent  bone. 

The  other  methods  for  obtaining  rapid  coagulation  are  of  very  limited  app 
cation. 

2.  Manipulation. — An  attempt  is  made  to  detach  some  of  the  clot  from  t 
interior,  and  plug  the  distal  orifice  with  the  embolus,  as  in  the  natural  metho 
The  artery  should  be  compressed  upon  the  cardiac  side  during  the  manipulatic 
This  has  succeeded  in  a  few  instances  in  which  there  was  practically  no  alternativ 
but  it  should  never  be  tried  at  the  root  of  the  neck  if  there  is  the  least  suspici 
that  the  carotid  is  involved. 

3.  Flexion. — Aneurysms  at  the  knee  and  elbow  may  be  compressed,  and  1 
pulsation  stopped  by  extreme  flexion  of  the  joint,  but  the  process  is  painful,  i 
certain,  and  only  advisable  under  special  circumstances,  when,  for  example,  pul 
tion  has  returned  after  ligature.  The  limb  must  be  bandaged  as  high  as 
aneurysm,  flexed  until  pulsation  ceases,  and  then  fixed  for  some  hours,  the  pati 
meanwhile  being  kept  under  the  influence  of  morphia.  Afterward  the  same  p 
caution  must  be  adopted  as  in  Reid's  method. 

4.  Brasdor  s  Operation  or  Distal  Ligature  of  Trunk  without  Leaving  any  Im 
vening  Branch. — I'his  is  only  possible  in  aneurysm  of  the  root  of  the  common  ca 
tid,  all  other  large  arteries  having  too  many  branches.  The  cavity  is  filled  at  once 
in  embolism,  but  the  blood -pressure  soon  falls  ;  the  tissues  around  expand  aga 
the  sac  diminishes  in  size,  and  the  blood  that  it  contains  probably  coagulates 
once.  Sometimes  the  coagulum  extends  down  into  it  from  the  seat  of  ligatv 
For  aneurysms  in  that  particular  situation  it  is  exceedingly  suitable. 

5.  Distal  compression  has  been  tried  in  imitation,  but,  except  in  a  few 
eurysms  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  it  is  of  very  little  service.     It  throws  the  wh 
strain  upon  the  sac  without  anything  like  the  same  certainty  of  coagulation. 

6.  Introduction  of  Foreign  Bodies  into  the  Sac. — Of  these,  iron  wire  seems 
afford  the  best  prospect.     As  yet  it  has  only  been  used  in  desperate  cases  of  inl 
nal  aneurysm,  so  that  it  must  not  l^e  judged  too  harshly.      In   one  or  two  it 
been  partially  successful,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  cannot  be  recommended  until 
other  methods  have  been  exhausted. 

The  wire  must  be  sufficiently  fine  and  flexible  to  coil  up  in  the  interior  of 
sac  without  exerting  any  degree  of  internal  pressure  ;  and  especial  care  must 
taken  to  bury  the  ends  as  effectually  as  possible.      Usually  it  is  passed  in  throi 
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one  of  Southey's  trocars,  the  puncture  being  sealed  with  strong  carbolic  acid  or 
4e  actual  cautery.  In  the  most  successful  case  (Loreta^s,  one  of  abdominal  an- 
eurysm, in  which  the  sac  became  consolidated  and  the  patient  lived  for  92  days 
afterward)  only  six  feet  were  employed,  and  probably  in  some  of  the  first  the 
amount  was  unnecessarily  great.  Undoubtedly  it  causes  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
bat  the  result  is  usually  fatal  from  rupture  of  the  sac  at  some  weak  spot,  or  from 
inflammation  set  up  by  the  necessary  manipulation. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  connect  the  wire  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery 
and  pass  a  continuous  current  through  ;  but  coagulation,  in  all  the  cases  yet  re- 
corded, appears  to  have  been  induced  with  sufficient  rapidity  without  this. 

7.  Gatvano-puncture, — Coagulation  may  be  started  in  the  interior  of  an  an- 
eurysm by  means  of  galvano-puncture,  provided  the  part  of  the  wall  selected  is  not 
too  thin,  or  the  sac  extending  too  rapidly ;  and  possibly  the  clot  so  formed  may 
diange  the  direction  of  the  stream  and  lead  to  the  deposit  of  fresh  layers  over  the 
weaker  parts.  The  difficulty  is  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  thoracic  aneurysms, 
for  which  this  is  chiefly  used,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  a  definite  idea  as  to 
the  size  of  the  orifice  of  communication,  the  direction  in  which  the  aneurysm  is 
spreading,  or  the  course  of  the  blood-stream  through  it.  Still,  in  some  cases  of 
sacculated  aneurysm  springing  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  a  very  decided  im- 
provement has  been  effected  with  very  small  risk.  Unhappily,  accumulation  of 
fibrin  on  the  front  of  the  sac  (often  the  only  part  accessible)  may  be  attended 
with,  or  may  actually  cause,  rapid  extension  in  some  other  direction,  unknown 
and  unsuspected. 

Fine  trocar-shaped  needles  are  the  best,  insulated  up  to  the  neck  with  vulcan- 
ite; silk  causes  too  much  irritation,  and  sealing-wax  or  simple  rubber  does  not 
adhere  sufficiently.  They  are  attached  to  the  positive  pole  only;  the  negative, 
which  should  never  be  introduced  into  the  sac,  is  connected  with  a  large  zinc 
plate,  covered  with  wash-leather  and  soaked  in  salt  solution.  The  patient  can 
rest  his  hand  on  this  and  interrupt  the  current  at  any  moment ;  but  as  the 
strength  never  should  exceed  five  or  six  milliamperes,  there  is  no  pain  or  shock  to 
cause  any  alarm  even  when  the  aneurysm  is  close  to  the  heart.  Two  or  more 
needles  are  introduced  parallel  to  each  other,  well  into  the  interior,  until  their  ex- 
ternal ends  distinctly  vibrate;  then  the  current  is  turned  on  and  continued  until 
the  movement  ceases  and  the  tissues  around  feel  hard.  The  needles  should  be  left 
in  for  an  hour  or  so  afterward,  in  order  that  the  clot  may  attain  some  degree  of 
firmness  and  become  fixed.  Nothing,  or  at  most  a  little  blood-stained  serum, 
exudes  from  the  punctures,  but  it  is  as  well  to  cover  them  with  collodion.  By 
repeated  applications  of  this  kind,  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  in  check  an 
aneur)'sm  of  the  aorta  that  had  already  caused  partial  absorption  of  the  sternum, 
and  with  such  success  that  for  some  time  the  pulsation  disai>peared  from  the  inter- 
costal spaces.  Unhappily,  sudden  excitement  one  day  caused  a  rapid  extension 
of  the  tumor,  and  the  skin  became  so  much  stretched  and  thinned  that  nothing 
further  could  be  done. 

8.  Acupuncture. — In  one  or  two  cases,  this  has  been  tried  with  at  least  tem- 
porary benefit.  Three  pairs  of  long,  fine  darning-needles  were  introduced  into 
the  sac,  so  that  each  pair  crossed  in  the  cavity.  They  were  left  in  for  five  days, 
by  which  time  they  had  caused  a  considerable  degree  of  clotting  ;  and  this  gradu- 
ally increased  until  at  length  the  sac  became  almost  solid. 

III.   Exclusion    of  the    Aneurysm. 

This  takes  place  when  suppuration  occurs  round  an  aneurysm  and  the  sac 
sloughs  out.  What  is  known  as  the  old  operation  is  carried  out  on  the  same  plan  ; 
^  free  incision  is  made  into  the  sac,  all  the  clots  turned  out,  and  the  artery  tied 
^hoveand  below.  With  the  aid  of  tourniquets,  the  primary  hemorrhage  can  be 
fairly  well  controlled  ;  but  as  the  artery  in  idiopathic  or  sjjontaneous  aneurysm  is 
*lntt08t  certain  to  be  extensively  diseased  on  either  side,  the  risk    of  secondary 
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hemorrhage  is  very  great ;  and  even  if  this  does  not  occur,  gangrene  is  exc 
ingly  likely  to  follow.     Practically  it  is  reserved  for  traumatic  aneurysm,  eml 
aneurysm  of  the  upper  limb  in  young  people,  and  cases   in  which,  after  lif 
of  the  artery,  the  sac  has  become  inflamed  and  is  beginning  to  suppurate,  wit 
the  pulsation  having  ceased. 

IV.   Amputation. 

This  may  be  required  if  moist  gangrene  sets  in  ;  for  rupture  of  the  sac ;  sop- 1 
puration  with  threatened  hemorrhage ;  or  disease  of  a  neighboring  bone  or  joii,} 
If  secondary  hemorrhage  occurs  from  the  seat  of  ligature,  an  attempt  may  be  made] 
to  secure  the  two  ends  of  the  artery  in  situ  ;  but  if  it  is  clear  that  the  walk  of  tliel 
vessels  are  seriously  diseased,  it  is  probable  that  amputation  at  once,  if  it  is  prao 
ticable,  gives  the  patient  a  better  chance  of  life. 


Traumatic  Aneurysm. 

The  formation  of  traumatic  aneurysm  has  been  already  described  ;  an  artery 
is  injured  and  the  cicatrix  yields ;  or  one  of  the  coats  is  torn  through,  and  the 
others  are  unable  to  stand  the  strain  ;  or  there  is  a  wound  plugged  withacoagulum 
which  gradually  stretches  under  the  influence  of  the  blood -pressure  ;  in  any  case 
a  circumscribed  sac  containing  fluid  blood  forms  in  connection  with  the  interior 
of  the  vessel  and  grows  larger  and  larger,  the  wall,  as  soon  it  attains  any  consid- 
erable size,  being  formed  of  fibrous  tissue  thrown  out  by  the  inflamed  and  irri- 
tated structures  around,  and  lined  with  laminated  clot. 

Its  progress  and  terminations  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  idiopathic 
form  ;  it  may  become  filled  with  laminated  fibrin,  or  with  loose  soft  blood-clot;  it 
may  cause  suppuration  around  ;  it  may  leak  by  slow  degrees  and  then  suddenly 
rupture  into  the  cellular  tissue ;  sometimes  even  it  forms  a  communication  with  a 
vein  (arterio-venous  aneurysm)  ;  or  it  may  at  length  end  in  gangrene  of  the  part. 

As  a  rule,  the  simpler  methods  of  treatment  succeed  ;  a  bandage  is  often 
enough,  if  the  part  is  kept  at  rest ;  or,  if  this  does  not  answer,  Reid's  method, 
digital  compression,  or  flexion  may  be  tried.  If  these  fail  and  the  aneurysm  is 
superficial,  the  old  operation  may  be  resorted  to  without  hesitation,  as  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  are  healthy ;  but  if  it  is  deeply  seated  proximal  ligature  (the  Hun- 
terian  method)  should  have  the  preference. 

Rupture  or  even  leakage,  unless  of  the  most  trivial  description,  leaves  no 
alternative  ;  then  it  is  simply  a  question  of  a  ruptured  artery,  and  it  must  be 
treated  as  such. 

Special  Aneurysms. 

Aneurysms  at  the  Root  of  the  Neek. 

Many  forms  of  aneurysm  are  met  with  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  the  difi*er- 
ential  diagnosis  is  often  very  difficult.  Roughly,  they  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
although  sharp  distinctions  are  seldom  possible,  and  the  dilatation  is  rarely  limited 
to  one  ])art. 

1.  Those  confined  within  the  thorax.  These  spring  usually  from  the  first  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  occasionally  from  the  third.  They  may  be  sacculated; 
but  very  often,  even  when  a  sacculus  is  present,  it  is  only  secondary  to  a  A^nder 
fusiform  enlargement. 

2.  Those  that  pulsate  in  the  episternal  notch,  or  behind  the  sterno- clavicular 
articulation  or  the  sterno-mastoid,  so  that  part  of  the  outline  of  the  sac  can  be  felt. 

These  include  sacculated  aneurysms  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  ;  those 
that  spread  from  the  aorta  into  the  base  of  the  innominate ;  and  aneurysms  of  the 
innominate  itself,  involving  more  or  less  of  the  carotid  or  subclavian.  Aneurysms 
springing  from  the  left  extremity  of  the  arch,  and  spreading  in  the  direction  of  the 
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M  carotid  or  subclavian,  occasionally  present  in  this  region,  but  only  in  their 
Itter  stages.- 

3.  Those  that  lie  entirely  out  of  the  thorax,  the  finger  being  able  to  feel  the 
mder  surface  of  the  sac.  These  must  be  either  carotid  or  subclavian  ;  even  the 
high  innominate  form  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  spreads  upward 
from  the  aorta)  descends  too  far. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  different  conditions  rests  upon  the  position  and  extent 
of  the  tumor  with  r^ard  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  evidence  of  pressure  upon 
ftructures  near,  and  the  alteration  in  the  pulse-wave.  Thorough  examination  must 
ahrays  be  made  of  the  heart,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  mitral  or  aortic 
i^urgitation,  and  of  the  other  arteries.  Any  surgical  operation  that  is  undertaken 
must  be  of  the  most  serious  description,  and  should  never  be  attempted  unless 
other  conditions  are  favorable.  Fusiform  dilatation,  aortic  disease,  atheroma  in 
other  vessels,  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  to  any 
serious  extent,  and  renal  disease,  are  practically  final,  so  far  as  active  treatment  is 
concerned. 

Even  taking  the  small  number  of  cases  left,  those  in  which  there  is  merely  a 
awxulated  aneurysm  springing  from  an  otherwise  healthy  vessel,  active  surgical 
treatment  cannot  be  recommended  until  rest,  diet,  and  simpler  methods  have  been 
thoroughly  tried.  How  long  they  should  be  kept  up  before  adopting  further  meas- 
ures depends  upon  the  amount  of  improvement  in  each  individual  case.  A  certain 
degree  is  almost  invariable  at  first  if  a  patient  who  has  been  engaged  in  hard  man- 
ual labor  is  laid  up  in  bed  and  kept  on  low  diet ;  the  heart  beats  less  quickly  and 
less  forcibly  ;  the  tension  in  the  aneurysm  falls  ;  the  surrounding  tissues  empty  it  to 
a  certain  extent  by  their  pressure  ;  and  the  pulsation  becomes  less  distinct.  If  this 
continues,  nothing  better  can  be  wished  for,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  sac  will 
gradually  become  solid.  Too  often,  however,  it  is  only  temporary  ;  all  the  symp- 
toms return  even  after  a  patient  trial  for  months,  and  without  the  patient  undertak- 
ing any  exertion.  For  such  as  these,  if  the  other  conditions  already  enumerated 
are  favorable,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  adopt  a  more  active  line  with  benefit ; 
but  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole  is  exceedingly  small. 

I.  Aneurysm  of  the  first  part  of  the  arch.  This  lies  for  the  most  part  to  the 
right  of  the  middle  line,  causing  an  area  of  dullness  that  corresponds  chiefly  to  the 
second  rib  and  the  second  interspace,  although  it  may  reach  as  high  as  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation.  Protrusion  of  the  chest-wall  takes  place  comparatively 
early,  and  is  soon  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  distinct  swelling  which  pulsates 
visibly  and  sensibly.  Over  this  region  the  heart-sounds  are  heard  with  abnormal 
loudness,  the  second  esp)ecially.  The  heart  itself  is  often  displaced  outward. 
There  may  be  evidence  of  pressure  upon  the  right  bronchus,  air  not  entering  freely 
into  the  lung,  or  upon  the  superior  vena  cava,  causing  congestion  of  both  arms  and 
both  sides  of  the  head.  The  pulses  are  equal,  carotid  as  well  as  radial,  but  the 
pulse-wave  is  slightly  lower  and  more  sloping  than  natural,  and  the  down-stroke 
prolonged  and  undulating. 

If  rest  and  diet  fail  and  the  other  conditions  are  sufficiently  favorable,  the 
choice  lies  between  galvanopuncture,  acupuncture,  the  introduction  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, simultaneous  distal  ligature  of  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian,  and  liga- 
ture of  the  left  carotid.  Of  these  the  first  three  have  never  strengthened  the  sac 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  patient  to  lead  an  active  life  again,  even  for  a  time,  and 
the  last  of  them  is  very  likely  to  end  in  embolism.  Perhaps  galvanoi)uncture  is  the 
best,  especially  if  the  current  is  kept  up  for  some  hours  and  the  needles  are  retained 
until  the  clot  is  firm ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the  coagulum  is  capable 
of  resisting  for  any  length  of  time  the  immense  force  that  must  fall  upon  it  in  the 
first  part  of  the  aorta.  The  last  two  have  each  succeeded  once  or  twice,  although 
It  was  not  known  at  the  time  that  the  aneurysm  was  situated  in  the  first  part  of  the 
arch.  Ligature  of  the  left  carotid  perhaps  affords  the  best  hope  ;  it  is  not  so  serious 
^  operation  as  the  other,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  aorta  is  not  dilated,  and  the  heart 
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is  not  diseased,  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  proving  successful.  The  condition  of 
other  carotid  must,  however,  be  carefully  investigated  first. 

2.  Aneurysms  that  pulsate  in  the  episternal  notch.     This  is  the  mostdii 
class  of  all ;  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  a  tumor  originates  up>on  the 
upon  which  it  projects. 

{a)  The  area  of  dullness  and  the  locality  of  the  pulsation  rarely  reveal  much,  tf 
there  is  a  distinct  band  of  resonance  opposite  the  level  of  the  second  costal  carti- 
lage, it  is  probable  that  the  first  part  of  the  arch  is  intact,  but  it  is  not  common  to 
find  this  even  after  the  fullest  inspiration.  Also,  if  the  pulsation  is  limited  to  the 
region  of  the  right  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  the  aneurysm  probably  involva 
the  innominate  artery,  but  it  does  not  show  that  the  dilatation  is  limited  to  this, 
and  it  does  not  exclude  those  varieties  of  sacculated  aneurysm  which  ascend  from 
the  arch  in  front  of  the  other  vessels  and  pulsate  in  exactly  the  same  locality. 

(J))  Pressure  signs  are  more  useful.  Veins  are  often  obstructed,  the  superioi 
cava  when  the  first  part  of  the  arch  is  concerned,  the  right  innominate  if  the 
aneurysm  extends  upward  along  the  innominate  artery,  the  right  internal  jugular  if 
the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  is  involved,  and  the  left  innominate  when  there  is  a 
pouch  projecting  upward  from  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  along  the  innominate 
or  independently.  This  last  condition,  in  which  the  tumor,  pulsation,  and  accent- 
uated second  sound  of  the  heart  are  most  distinct  upon  the  right  side,  and  the 
congestion  upon  the  left,  is  very  suggestive. 

Nerves  do  not  suffer  so  often.  The  left  recurrent  laryngeal  is  first  irritated 
and  then  compressed  in  aneurysms  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  arch,  causing  a. 
peculiar  paroxysmal  cough  with  a  high,  squeaky  voice,  and  in  the  later  stages 
aphonia.  The  right  suffers  in  the  same  way  when  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian 
or  the  innominate  is  dilated.  In  every  case  of  susj^ected  aneurysm  the  condition 
of  the  vocal  cords  as  regards  position  and  movement  during  phonation  should  be 
carefully  examined. 

The  sympathetic  is  not  affected  unless  the  aneurysm  assumes  a  particular  direc- 
tion or  becomes  very  large.  Vascular  dilatation,  increased  sweating,  and  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  are  the  chief  symptoms. 

Compression  of  the  trachea  or  of  one  of  its  divisions  may  occur  in  almost  any 
of  the  forms  ;  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  not  affected  ;  the  breath-sounds  are  changed ; 
there  is  a  loud,  harsh  blowing,  often  audible  on  both  sides,  even  when  only  one  is 
involved  ;  violent  fits  of  spasmodic  coughing,  ending  in  the  expectoration  of  thick, 
ropy  mucus,  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  expansion  of  the  chest  is  often 
unequal. 

In  other  cases  the  oesophagus,  the  lower  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  on  one 
side,  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  or  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  are  affected 
as  the  growth  increases  in  size,  and  give  important  indications  as  to  the  directioc 
in  which  it  is  extending. 

(t)  The  condition  of  the  pulse  affords  even  more  valuable  evidence  than  this 
although  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  right  subclavian  sometimes  runsai 
abnormal  course,  and  may  be  compressed  by  an  aneurysm  springing  from  some  othe 
vessel.  It  is  not,  however,  the  absence  of  pulsation,  so  much  as  the  character,  th 
pecuhar,  low,  sloping,  aneurysmal  curve,  that  is  important,  and,  to  obtain  satisfac 
tory  evidence  of  this,  tracings  must  be  taken  from  both  radials  and  both  carotids 
If  those  obtained  from  the  two  sides  are  aj^proximately  equal,  the  aneurysm  proba 
bly  involves  the  first  part  of  the  arch,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certainly  limite 
to  it ;  if  the  right  are  affected,  but  not  the  left,  the  arch  itself  must  be  nearl 
intact ;  if  the  left  without  the  right,  the  innominate  must  be  sound  ;  and  the  sam 
with  regard  to  the  radial  and  carotid  on  either  side. 

If  rest  and  diet  fail,  distal  ligature  is  the  only  active  treatment  advisable  fo 
any  of  these,  although  one  case  of  innominate  aneurysm  is  stated  to  have  beei 
cured  by  distal  compression  of  the  subclavian  and  carotid.  Galvano-puncture  o 
the  introduction  of  foreign   bodies  does   not  offer  the  least  prospect  of  success 
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Those  cases,  however,  only  are  suitable  for  it  in  which  the  tumor  is  distinctly 
limited  in  size,  and  in  which  the  presence  of  fusiform  dilatation  of  the  aorta, 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  etc.,  can  be  excluded.  The 
\  choice  lies  between  simultaneous  ligature  of  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  and 
ligature  of  the  left  carotid.  The  former  is  to  be  preferred,  if  from  the  condition 
of  the  pulse  and  the  right  venous  congestion  the  symptoms  point  definitely  to  the 
innominate  ;  the  latter  probably  under  other  conditions. 

3.  Aneurysms  of  the  right  side  of  the  root  of  the  neck,  lying  outside  the 
thorax.  These  are  either  carotid  or  subclavian.  The  reason  for  classing  them 
here  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  high  innominate 
form. 

In  aneurysm  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  the  swelling  appears  first  behind 
the  clavicle,  pushing  that  bone  forward  and  causing  a  rather  elongated  area  of  pul- 
sation. Paroxysmal  cough  with  alteration  in  the  tone  of  the  voice  from  pressure 
on  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  venous  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  side  of  the  head 
and  neck  from  compression  of  the  internal  jugular,  and  weakening  of  the  radial 
pulse  are  the  chief  distinctive  signs. 

When  the  base  of  the  right  carotid  is  involved  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
tumor  and  the  direction  of  the  pulsation  are  different ;  there  is  no  pressure  upon 
any  nerve  or  vein,  no  dullness  in  the  first  intercostal  space,  and  nothing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  until  the  tumor  reaches 
a  considerable  size.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facial  and  temporal  pulses  are  dis- 
tinctly different  from  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

If  these  two  sets  of  symptoms  occur  together,  even  if  they  are  only  slightly 
marked,  it  means  that  the  distal  end  of  the  innominate  is  involved  ;  that  practically 
it  is  a  case  of  innominate  aneurysm  (the  high  form  in  distinction  from  the  low  one, 
which  spreads  upward  from  the  aorta),  and,  as  already  described,  that  it  can  only 
be  treated  by  rest  and  diet,  or  by  simultaneous  double  distal  ligature. 

Aneurysms  of  the  Carotid. 

The  point  of  bifurcation  is  the  most  common  situation,  but  almost  any  part, 
except  that  which  lies  inside  the  thorax  on  the  left  side,  may  l)e  involved.  The 
internal  carotid  is  seldom  affected,  although  a  few  cases  are  on  record,  and  most 
of  those  in  connection  with  the  external  are  traumatic,  and  extend  along  its 
branches.  It  is  peculiar  that  aneurysms  of  the  common  trunk  are  nearly  as  fre- 
quent among  women  as  among  men. 

Two  varieties  are  distinguished,  the  high  and  the  low  ;  the  latter  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  confined  to  the  right  side. 

Symptoms. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  signs,  the  presence  of  a  circum- 
scribed fluid  tumor  with  characteristic  pulsation  and  bruit,  there  are  others  caused 
by  pressure  upon  neighboring  organs  and  by  interference  with  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation. Among  the  former  may  be  classed  dyspnoea,  spasmodic  coughing,  and 
hoarseness  from  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  larynx,  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  dys- 
phagia from  the  sac  projecting  into  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  (this  is  more  com- 
mon when  the  internal  is  affected),  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  other  symptoms 
from  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic,  and  neuralgia  from  i)ressure  upon  the  cervical 
nerves.  The  latter  are  due  either  to  loss  of  arterial  tension  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  facial  and  temporal  branches  of  the  external 
carotid,  or  to  obstruction  to  the  flow  in  the  internal  jugular.  Giddiness,  syncope, 
noises  in  the  ears,  dimness  of  vision,  headache,  and  violent  throbbing  are  not 
^frequently  present,  and  in  addition  there  is  always  the  risk  of  embolism,  with 
Pindysis  of  smaller  or  larger  centres,  from  some  fragment  of  clot  being  detached. 

The  diagnosis  in  many  cases  is  exceedingly  easy  ;  in  a  few,  however,  it  is  a 

°^*tterof  the  greatest  difficulty.     Aneurysmal  dilatation  is  not  at  all  uncommon 

^ the  bifurcation  and  at  the  origin  of  the  right  common   trunk,  and   if  noticed 

'for  the  first  time,  or  if  it  accidentally  becomes  more  prominent  from  wast- 
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ing  of  the  tissues  around,  it  may  cause  considerable  uneasiness.  Probably 
cases  in  which  carotid  aneurysms  are  recorded  as  having  lasted  unchanged 
years  were  really  examples  rather  of  fusiform  expansion  than  anything  else, 
the  root  of  the  neck,  even  if  the  diagnosis  of  aneurysm  is  certain,  it  may 
impossible  to  prove  that  the  carotid  only  is  involved  ;  aneurysms  of  the  subclavian^ 
the  innominate,  and  even  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  may  simulate  it  perfectly,  ao 
far  as  position  is  concerned.  Glandular  enlargements  are  usually  lobulated  and 
multiple,  and  the  only  difficulty  occurs  when  the  artery  runs  through  the  centre 
of  a  mass  of  them.  A  few  cases  of  cysts  lying  on  the  artery  are  on  record,  bat 
the  character  of  the  pulsation  is  different,  and  although  fluctuation  is  distinct  the 
contents  cannot  be  emptied  out  of  the  sac  by  pressure.  Vascular  growths  of  the 
thyroid,  which  occasionally  pulsate,  move  up  and  down  with  deglutition,  and  can 
be  traced  into  connection  with  the  isthmus.  Abscesses  and  pulsating  malignant 
growths  rarely  give  rise  to  trouble  ;  the  shape  of  the  swelling,  the  relation  it  beais 
to  the  vessel,  the  absence  of  expansile  pulsation,  and  the  effects  of  distal  and 
proximal  compression  are  sufficiently  distinctive.  When  the  aneurysm  is  situated 
on  the  internal  carotid,  pressing  against  the  tonsil  and  causing  it  to  project  into 
the  pharynx,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  an  abscess. 

Spontaneous  cure  is  very  rare.  Some  cases  remain  quiet  for  a  long  time 
without  enlarging,  but  the  general  tendency  is  for  the  tumor  to  increase  until  it 
ruptures  into  the  pharynx,  trachea,  or  externally.  Suppuration  may  occur  round 
it,  especially  after  ligature,  and  embolism  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  leading  to 
hemiplegia,  has  happened  in  several  cases — once,  at  least,  while  the  tumor  was 
being  examined. 

The  only  treatment  possible  is  compression  or  ligature,  proximal  or  distal. 

The  common  carotid  may  be  compressed  with  the  fingers  against  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  or  above  this  by  grasping  the  artery 
behind  the  sterno-mastoid,  l>et\veen  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  patient's  head  being 
bent  over  to  the  affected  side  so  as  to  relax  the  muscle.  Instrumental  compression 
is  rarely  successful.  In  any  case,  even  when  the  greatest  care  is  used,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  for  more  than  two  minutes,  and  often  not  that 
long  at  first,  vertigo,  faintness,  and  a  sense  of  sickness  coming  on  almost  at  once. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  interriii)tion  of  the  circulation  or  in  part  at  least  to  the 
irritation  of  the  vagus' and  sympathetic  is  uncertain.  It  is  more  important  that 
after  a  number  of  sittings  a  certain  degree  of  tolerance  is  established. 

If  this  fails  j)roximal  ligature  must  be  tried  if  there  is  room,  distal  if  there  is 
not.  Neither  is  very  successful,  and  it  has  been  proi^osed,  especially  in  traumatic 
cases  (which,  however,  are  too  rare  to  enter  into  the  cjuestion),  to  resort  to  the  old 
operation.  There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  l)elieve  that  recent  results  are  a 
good  deal  better.  Suj)]niration  of  the  sac,  and  hemiplegia  and  convulsions  from 
cerebral  anreniia,  are  not  unusual  consequences.  Occasionally  pulmonary  conges- 
tion and  hypostatic  pneumonia  occur,  possibly  from  interference  with  the  blood- 
sup|)ly  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  but  more  probably  from  injury  sustained  by  the 
vagus  or  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  symjjathetic. 

Aneurysm  of  the  external  carotid  i)resents  no  special  features.  The  artery 
itself  should  always  l)e  secured  in  preference  to  the  common  trunk,  if  it  can  |)0s- 
sibly  be  managed,  as  this  avoids  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  death.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  tie  one  or  more  of  the  branches  as  well,  owing  to  the  special 
freedom  of  the  collateral  circulation. 

Aneurysm  of  the  extra-cranial  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  can  only  be 
treated  by  pressure  or  proximal  ligature. 

Aneurysmal  varix  occasionally  occurs  in  the  neck,  as  a  result  of  stabs  and 
other  wounds,  involving  an  artery  and  a  vein.  It  is  most  frequent  in  connection 
with  the  common  or  internal  carotid  and  the  internal  jugular  ;  but  it  has  been 
known  to  form  between  the  common  carotid  and  the  subclavian  vein,  just  where 
they  cross.  The  immediate  effect  of  such  an  injury  is  an  enormous  extravasation 
of  blood  ;   if  this  does  not  prove  fatal,  or  end  in  suppuration,  the  orifices  in  the 
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vessels  lying  opposite  each  other  may  unite  and  prevent  further  loss.  The  symp- 
toms are  those  already  described,  violent  pulsation  in  the  veins  with  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy,  palpitation  arising  from  the  unequal  pressure  in  the  auricle  and  the 
unusual  character  of  the  blood,  and  headache,  giddiness,  noise  in  the  ears,  etc., 
from  interference  with  the  cerebral  circulation.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  distinct 
flirill  along  the  course  of  the  vein  ;  and  a  whizzing  or  purring  noise  can  nearly 
always  be  heard,  more  or  less,  over  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  head.  Not 
unfrequently  it  is  very  distressing  to  the  patient,  even  preventing  sleep.  Treat- 
ment should  be  palliative  only. 

Orbital  Aneurysm. 

Orbital  aneurysm  is  a  clinical  term  used  to  describe  certain  pulsating  tumors 
of  the  orbit,  attended  with  exophthalmos,  without  implying  the  invariable  presence 
of  any  single  pathological  lesion. 

In  those  past  middle  life  it  may  originate  spontaneously  or  after  some  slight 
exertion,  or  at  any  age  from  such  accidents  as  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  anterior 
fossa  of  the  skull,  gunshot  injuries,  or  penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit.  Usually 
the  symptoms  appear  within  the  first  few  months,  often  within  a  few  days.  At  first 
there  is  merely  a  loud  buzzing  or  roaring  sound  audible  to  the  patient,  then  the 
conjunctiva  becomes  congested  and  perhaps  chemosis  follows.  After  a  while  the 
eyeball  projects  and  begins  to  pulsate,  the  ocular  muscles  lose  their  power,  the 
pupil  becomes  fixed,  the  hollow  under  the  orbital  arch  is  filled  up,  and  a  soft, 
pulsating  mass  makes  its  appearance  at  one  angle  of  the  orbit,  usually  the  upper 
and  inner.  The  veins  of  the  eyelids,  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  the  forehead  soon 
become  distended  and  tortuous  ;  a  distinct  thrill  and  a  loud,  rasping  bruit  are 
perceptible  over  the  swelling ;  a  large  pad  of  infiltrated  mucuous  membrane  pro- 
trudes between  the  lids ;  the  pulsation  of  the  eyeball  becomes  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  in  many  cases  the  transparency  of  the  media  is  destroyed. 

Before  this  occurs  it  may  be  noted  with  the  ophthalmoscope  that  the  disc  is 
unduly  prominent  and  the  retinal  veins  enlarged.  Small  hemorrhages,  too,  may 
be  present.  Finally  the  opposite  eye  and  orbit  may  become  affected  in  the  same 
way,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  may  extend  over  a  great  part 
of  the  face. 

The  noises  in  the  head  and  the  bruit  cease  as  soon  as  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
carotid  on  the  corresponding  side  ;  if  it  is  kept  up  the  globe  recedes  and  the  pulsa- 
tion diminishes  or  stops  altogether. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Rivington  that  the  pathological  lesion 
underlying  this  condition  is  probably  always  a  communication  between  the  internal 
carotid  artery  and  the  cavernous  sinus,  sometimes  caused  by  injury,  sometimes  due 
to  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysm  or  the  giving  way  of  the  floor  of  an  atheromatous 
ulcer.  The  immediate  effect  is  the  nish  of  arterial  blood,  under  high  pressure,  into 
the  ophthalmic  vein,  causing  at  first  merely  pain  and  a  peculiar  buzzing  noise 
audible  to  the  patient;  but  later,  as  the  vein  becomes  enlarged  and  distended,  and 
as  with  its  increasing  size  the  pressure  in  its  interior  becomes  greater  and  greater, 
giving  rise  to  the  exophthalmos  and  the  signs  of  aneurysmal  varix  extending  on  to 
the  face.  The  communication  between  the  two  cavernous  sinuses  explains  the  fact 
that  one  eye  may  become  affected  after  the  other. 

Aneurysm  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  may  cause  exophthalmos,  but  cannot 
produce  a  pulsating  tumor  at  the  angle  of  the  orbit  or  the  distention  and  thrill 
in  the  veins.  The  venous  sinuses  of  the  cranium  not  unfrequently  become  throm- 
bosed,but  do  not  of  themselves  lead  to  the  development  of  pulsating  tumors,  although 
they  may  cause  some  degree  of  proptosis  with  passive  congestion  of  the  eyeball, 
dilated  pupil,  restricted  movements,  and  diminished  vision.  Aneurysms  of  the 
internal  carotid  (unruptured)  may  project  into  the  cavernous  sinus  without  giving 
rise  to  the  essential  symptoms  of  this  disorder.  The  rare  examples  of  erectile 
*nd cavernous  tumors  met  with  in  the  orbit  might  produce  something  of  the  same 
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character,  but  without  pulsation  or  bruit.     Cirsoid  aneurysms  undoubtedly 
but  it  has  never  yet  been  found  in  this  locality,  and  Rivington  suggests  that  i 
many  cases,  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  where  it  has  followed  injury,  i 
is  really  a  form  of  aneurysmal  varix  itself  rather  than  true  cirsoid  aneurysm. 

The  greatest  difficulty  occurs  with  pulsating  sarcomata  growing  from  the  back 
of  the  orbit.  For  a  time  at  least  they  may  cause  symptoms  of  an  almost  idential 
character,  but  the  bruit  is  usually  absent,  and  when  it  is  present  is  of  a  very  different 
description  ;  and  extension  of  the  growth  always  takes  place  very  rapidly. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  at  all  satisfactory  in  its  results  is  compro- 
sion  or  ligature  of  the  common  carotid.  The  former  has  seldom  been  tried,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two ;  but  probably  it 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  The  latter  has  been  very  successfid 
both  in  the  traumatic  and,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  spontaneous  variety.  In 
one  or  two  instances  both  vessels  have  been  tied,  though  not  at  the  same  time, 
owing  to  persistence  or  recurrence  of  the  symptoms.  This  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  clot  being  washed  away  before  organization  had  rendered  it  sufficiently 
firm,  or  by  unusual  freedom  of  communication  between  the  two  cavernous  sinuses, 
or  by  the  blood  having  found  its  way  into  the  orbit  through  other  veins  as  well  as 
the  ophthalmic.  Vision  is  lost  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  chiefly  from  ulceration 
of  the  cornea  and  collapse  of  the  eyeball.  This  may  sometimes  be  checked  by 
early  operation,  certainly  it  is  favored  by  delay  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
what  will  result  in  any  given  case,  as  the  ligature  of  the  vessel  itself  under  these 
circumstances  may  so  interfere  with  the  circulation  through  the  eye  as  to  impair 
the  transparency  of  the  media. 

Aneurysms  of  the  Subclavian. 

These,  like  aneurysms  of  the  carotid  and  innominate,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  which  are  limited  to  the  third  part  of  the  artery,  that  which 
descends  beneath  the  clavicle,  terminating  at  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib  ;  and 
those  which  implicate  the  first  part,  whether  they  are  limited  to  this  or  extend  over 
the  rest  as  well.  Like  aneurysms  elsewhere  (with  the  exception  of  the  carotid), 
they  are  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  and,  for  the  most  part,  occur 
upon  the  right  side. 

Subclavian  aneurysms  rarely  attain  large  size  before  rupture  takes  place.  They 
usually  form  an  elongated  swelling  behind  and  above  the  clavicle,  with  all  the 
characteristic  signs  of  aneurysm,  pulsation,  bruit,  etc.  The  pressure  symptoms 
vary  according  to  the  locality  ;  when  the  inner  part  is  concerned,  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  are  compressed  ;  when  the  outer,  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  the  external  jugular,  and  some  of  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus. 
In  general,  the  prominence  is  chiefly  upward,  but  occasionally  the  sac  enlarges  in 
the  direction  of  the  pleura,  and  it  may  become  adherent  to  it ;  and  sometimes  the 
phrenic  nerve,  the  trachea,  and  the  (esophagus  are  compressed. 

Enlarged  glands  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  carotid,  surround  the  vessel  and 
lead  to  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  diagnosis  ;  and  chronic  abscess  mayoccui 
in  connection  with  them  or  with  other  structures,  and  produce  at  first  sight  a  closely 
similar  appearance ;  but  the  effect  of  compression  u])on  the  artery  or  upon  the  sac 
is  conclusive.  The  difficulty  of  determining  how  far  inward  the  dilatation  extends 
is  often  very  great,  especially  on  the  right  side ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  comj^arison  ol 
the  pulse  in  the  branches  of  the  carotid  on  the  two  sides  is  enough  to  determine 
whether  the  innominate  is  involved  or  not. 

Spontaneous  cure  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  a  few  cases  from  embolism.  Asa 
rule,  the  sac  enlarges  very  slowly  for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  gives  way,  causing 
an  immense  extravasation,  which  may  prove  fatal  from  pressure,  or  may  burst  into 
the  pleura,  the  trachea,  or  externally. 

The  treatment  of  subclavian  aneurysm  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Proximal  liga- 
ture, unless  the  aneurysm   is  really  axillary  rather  than  subclavian,  is  practically 
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hopeless.  Ligature  of  the  innominate  or  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  on  the 
li^t  side  has  proved  almost  invariably  fatal  from  secondary  hemorrhage  ;  while  on 
tiie  left  side  ligature  of  the  corresponding  trunk  is  out  of  the  question.  Proximal 
compression  is  equally  impossible,  except  in  the  case  of  some  rare  anatomical 
abnormality. 

Distal  ligature  has  not  proved  any  better,  probably  owing  to  the  very  large 
collateral  branches  coming  off  from  the  sac  itself  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Am- 
putation at  the  shoulder  joint  has  been  performed  on  one  or  two  occasions  with 
the  view  of  meeting  this,  but  without  sufficient  success  to  justify  repetition. 

Rest  and  diet  should  be  thoroughly  tried  in  every  case  first.  If  they  do  not 
succeed,  and  the  sac  contains  sufficient  fibrin,  direct  pressure  with  manipulation 
affords  the  best  hope,  always  provided  the  carotid  is  not  involved.  Under  other 
circumstances,  prolonged  galvano-puncture  would  probably  answer  better ;  or  an 
attempt  might  be  made  to  procure  solidification  by  the  introduction  of  a  short 
length  of  iron  wire  ;  but  the  prognosis  in  all  such  cases  is  very  grave,  and  the  risk 
of  suppuration  setting  in  very  great. 

Axillary  Aneurysm. 

This  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  development  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  can  be  traced  to  a  definite  injury.  As  might  be  expected,  it 
is  much  more  common  among  men  than  women,  and  nearly  always  occurs  upon  the 
right  side.  Any  part  of  the  artery  may  be  involved,  and  it  may  project  downward 
into  the  axilla,  inward  toward  the  thorax,  so  that  the  ribs  become  absorbed  ;  or 
upward  under  the  clavicle,  raising  the  shoulder.  The  movements  of  the  arm  are 
naturally  restricted,  the  head  is  inclined  to  that  side,  the  elbow  is  abducted,  and 
not  unfrequently  there  is  great  pain  running  down  the  arm  from  pressure  upon  the 
brachial  plexus,  or  oedema  from  occlusion  of  the  axillary  vein. 

Spontaneous  cure  is  very  rare,  if  it  ever  happens.  If  left  to  itself  the  sac 
rapidly  enlarges  and  either  becomes  inflamed  and  suppurates  (to  which  it  is  espe- 
cially prone)  or  ruptures  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  axilla,  the  shoulder 
joint,  or  the  thorax. 

The  treatment,  if  the  aneurysm  is  limited  to  the  axilla,  is  comparatively  simple. 
Compression  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  should  be  tried  first ;  but  after  a 
short  time  it  usually  becomes  exceedingly  painful,  and  if  it  is  kept  up  is  not  with- 
out danger  to  the  brachial  plexus.  If  it  cannot  be  borne,  Esmarch's  bandage  may 
be  used  under  an  anaesthetic,  the  circulation  above  being  controlled  with  a  rubber 
cord  arranged  round  the  axilla  in  a  figure-of-eight,  as  high  as  possible  ;  or  a  liga- 
ture may  be  placed  round  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian.  When,  however,  the 
davicle  is  pushed  up  by  an  immense  tumor,  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  aneurysm 
is  subclavian  and  how  far  it  is  axillary,  the  question  becomes  much  more  difficult. 
Rest  and  diet  may  succeed,  but  usually  the  tumor  continues  to  increase  unchecked. 
Direct  pressure  and  manipulation  are  not  suitable,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
sacand  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  while  galvano-puncture  and  the  introduction  of 
foreign  substances  are  almost  sure  to  excite  inflammation  and  very  possibly  sup- 
puration. The  best  chance  lies  in  ligature  of  the  subclavian  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible, dividing  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  drawing  the  phrenic  nerve  inward  out  of 
the  way,  if  it  appears  necessary.  Any  branch  that  comes  off  from  the  main  trunk 
near  the  seat  of  ligature  should  be  tied  too,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the 
risk  of  secondary  hemorrhage  ;  but  the  operation  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and, 
owing  to  the  manipulation  necessary,  is  very  likely  to  be  followed  by  inflammation 
either  of  the  sac  or  of  the  pleura  and  its  contents. 

Aneurysms  of  arteries  below  the  axillary  are  rare  except  as  a  result  of  embo- 
lism or  injury.     There   is    nothing   special   either  in  their  symptoms  or  their 
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If  everything  is  favorable,  the  choice  lies  between  proximal  or  distal  pressure 
opening  the  abdomen  and  introducing  foreign  substances  into  the  sac,  as  in 
I's  case  already  mentioned.     Proximal  pressure  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
;  but,  without  opening  the  abdomen,  it  cannot  be  effected  above  the  renal 
the  aorta  lies   too  deeply  and   is  covered  with  structures,  especially  the 
;,  which  may  not  be  bruised.     If  the  abdomen  is  opened,  as  has  recently 
done  by  Keetley,  pressure  can  be  applied  almost  directly  to  the  vessel,  but  of 
in  such  a  case  this  itself  is  a  serious  matter.     The  bowels  must  be  thoroughly 
out  with  aperients  and  enemata,  the  bladder  emptied,  and  care  taken  that 
ttrtomach  contains  no  solid  food.     Then  the  patient  must  be  placed  under  an 
ictic,  and  Lister's  or  Carte's  tourniquet  carefully  adjusted  above  the  swelling, 
riowly  screwed  down  until  the  pulsation  of  the  aneurysm  is  checked.     It  need 
be  said  that  this  is  only  possible  in  a  very  limited   number  of  cases.     Once 
I,  no  current  should  be  allowed  to  flow  through  until  it  is  determined  to  bring 
procedure  to  an  end  ;  any  rush  of  blood,  such  as  would  ensue  from  relaxing 
pressure  too  soon,  would  at  once  sweep  the  coagulum  away.     How  long  com- 
Don  can  be  maintained  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient.     If  there  is 
tsign  of  shock,  it  may  be  kept  up  for  three  or  perhaps  four  hours  ;  and  possibly  at 
fend  of  that  time  pulsation  may  be  so  much  diminished  that  consolidation  will 
of  itself.     In  several  cases,  however,  peritonitis  has  occurred,  and  proved 
from  the  amount  of  bruising.     Afterward,  and   for  some  time,  the  patient 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  the  coagulum  will  remain  firm. 
Where  this  cannot  be  carried  out,  distal  compression  may  be  tried.      In  a  few 
ices  the  two  have  been  used  together  so  as  to  ensure  comj)lete  cessation  of  the 
jtirculation  through  the  sac.     By  itself  it  is  certainly  not  so  effectual. 

Cessation  of  pulsation  is  attended  by  great  loss  of  power  with  coldness  and 
deficient  sensibility  in  the  parts  below.  After  a  time,  if  they  are  kept  warm  and 
potected  from  injury,  this  passes  off  and  pulsation  can  be  detected  in  the  larger 
trunks  again  ;  but  naturally  the  collateral  circulation,  in  man  at  least,  can  scarcely 
become  sufficiently  developed  to  replace  the  aorta. 

Iliac  Aneurysm. 

Aneurysm  of  the  common,  external,  or  internal  iliac  artery  forms  a  soft,  cir- 
cumscribed swelling  in  the  line  of  the  vessel,  with  characteristic  expansive  pulsa- 
tion and  bruit  continued  along  its  course.  The  pain  is  rarely  severe  unless  the 
obturator  or  genito-crural  nerve  is  involved  ;  and  owing  to  the  space  around,  other 
signs  are  often  wanting  until  the  tumor  has  reached  a  large  size.  If  left  it  usually 
ends  in  nipture  ;  but  in  one  or  two  instances  cedema  and  gangrene  have  occured 
from  venous  obstruction. 

Diagnosis. — Aortic  aneurysm,  springing  from  just  above  the  bifurcation,  has 
been  known  to  spread  down  as  low  as  Poupart's  ligament.  Enlarged  glands  round 
the  artery  may  cause  a  momentary  doubt.  Tumors  growing  from  the  bones, 
opecially  pulsating  sarcomata,  are  much  more  difficult ;  but  in  most  cases  they  may 
be  distinguished  by  their  extent,  position,  attachment  to  the  bone,  feeble,  ill-defined 
bmit,  and  different  pulsation.  Moreover,  they  cannot  be  enij)tied  by  pressure  ; 
they  do  not  alter  the  pulse-tracing  in  the  same  way  ;  and  the  bruit  (when  there  is 
one)  is  not  carried  along  the  artery.  Abscesses  in  the  same  region  require  careful 
examination,  as  aneurysms  not  unfrequently  send  outlying  pouches,  which  scarcely 
pulsate,  under  Poupart's  ligament.  In  every  case  the  rectum  should  be  thoroughly 
explored. 

Treatment. — This  depends  upon  the  position,  whether  the  common  trunk  is 
*feted,  or  merely  that  part  of  the  external  branch  which  lies  near  Poni)art\s  liga- 
Dicnt,  In  the  former  case,  if  rest  and  diet  do  not  soon  effect  a  decided  improve- 
Dient,  the  same  treatment  must  be  adojjted  as  for  aneurysm  at  the  bifurcation, 
proximal  pressure  with  or  without  distal.  If  low  down,  either  the  same  plan  may 
be  tried,  or  the  common  or  external  iliac  may  be  ligatured  according  to  the  height 
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to  which  the  sac  ascends.     Where  neither  of  these  methods  is  practicable,  galvano-j 
puncture  affords  the  best  hope ;  distal  ligature  has  never  proved  successful,  and 
injection  of  coagulants  (although  perchloride  of  iron  once  very  nearly  succeeded)! 
is  almost  certain  to  give  rise  either  to  gangrene  of  the  limb  or  suppuration  of  the  i 

Aneurysm  of  the  Branches  of  the  Internal  Iliac. 

The  gluteal,  and  less  frequently  the  sciatic  and  pudic  arteries,  are  occasionaDf 
the  seat  of  aneurysms,  the  majority  being  traumatic  in  origin.  In  some  casoi- 
especially  when  the  sciatic  is  concerned,  the  sac  lies  partly  inside  the  pelvis,  portlf 
outside ;  in  most  it  is  altogether  extra-pelvic.  The  mode  of  origin  gives  no  dv 
to  this,  as  either  of  the  arteries  may  be  wounded  in  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen  and 
then  retract ;  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  ascertained  is  by  rectal  or,  in  the 
female,  vaginal  examination. 

Symptoms. — When  the  aneurysm  is  small,  these  are  very  vague,  owing  to 
the  depth  at  which  it  is  situated.  There  is  pain  along  the  course  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  ;  the  movements  of  the  hip  are  limited,  especially  in  the  direction  of  flexion; 
and  usually  there  is  a  hard,  deep,  ill-defined  swelling.  Pulsation  and  a  bruit  aie 
rarely  absent  when  it  has  reached  any  size,  but  so  long  as  the  sac  is  small  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  certain.  If  left,  spontaneous  cure  is  possible,  but  very  rare  ;  much 
more  often  .the  sac  continues  to  enlarge ;  the  muscle  and  the  tissues  over  it  waste; 
and  at  length  rupture  takes  place.  There  is  no  means  of  telling  sciatic  from 
gluteal  aneurysm,  although  the  former  is  more  probable  if  the  sac  can  be  felt  inside 
the  pelvis. 

Diagnosis. — Pulsating  Sarcoma. — In  its  early  stages  this  is  very  difficult; 
later,  rectal  examination  or  puncture  with  a  fine  trocar  and  cannula  will  give 
sufficient  evidence.  A  bruit  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  tumor  being  aneurysmal, 
as  it  is  rarely  present  in  a  sarcoma  until  this  has  attained  a  considerable  size,  and 
even  then  it  is  much  softer  in  tone. 

Abscess. — The  absence  of  pulsation  and  bruit  is  usually  sufficient  in  chronic 
abscesses,  the  signs  of  suppuration  in  acute  ones,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
gluteal  aneurysms  not  unfrequently  suppurate. 

Enlarged  Bursa. — The  subgluteal  bursa  may  become  distended  with  blood  or 
serous  fluid,  but  there  is  no  bruit  or  pulsation,  in  spite  of  the  thinness  of  the  walls, 

and  there  if?  no  fen<;inn  nnnn  the  ronfenfs 
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Femoral  Aneurysm. 

Aneurysm  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  common,  the  superficial,  or  the  deep 
Cemoral  artery.  Usually  it  is  sacculated,  but  occasionally  fusiform  ;  sometimes  in 
Banter's  canal  it  is  rather  flattened. 

As  a  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  all  the  characteristic  signs  be- 
ing present,  but  not  unfrequently  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  the 
d^Oation  is  on  the  superficial  or  the  deep  branch  ;  the  former  of  the  two  is  much 
Ae  more  common,  and  affects  the  pulse  below  to  a  greater  extent,  but  this  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon.  Of  course  if  the  pulsation  of  the  superficial  trunk  can  be 
distinctly  made  out  overlying  the  deep  one,  there  is  no  difficulty. 
L  The  treatment  consists  in  proximal  pressure,  instrumental  or  preferably  digi- 

tal,  and  if  this  fails,  ligature.  If  the  aneurysm  is  in  Hunter's  canal,  the  same 
artery  may  be  tied  higher  up ;  if  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  or  if  the  profunda  is 
involved,  the  choice  lies  between  ligation  of  the  external  iliac  or  of  the  common 
femoral.  The  former  is  usually  preferred,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  branches  at 
Ae  seat  of  ligature,  the  better  development  of  the  collateral  circulation,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  less  frequently  atheromatous  ;  but  the  latter  has  been  shown  to  be 
very  successful  in  actual  practice. 

Popliteal   Aneurysm. 

The  popliteal  artery  is  the  most  common  seat  of  aneurysm,  except  the  aorta 
itself.  It  is  peculiarly  liable  to  atheroma ;  it  is  not  supported  by  the  structures 
around  ;  it  is  compressed  more  or  less  in  flexion  of  the  knee,  stretched  out  in  over- 
extension, sometimes  even  ruptured  ;  and  immediately  below  it  breaks  up  into  a 
number  of  branches,  so  that  an  embolus,  if  it  comes  down  the  vessel,  is  almost 
certain  to  lodge  there.  That  constitutional  causes  are  of  very  great  importance 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  sometimes  occurs  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  may  even 
develop  upon  the  second  while  the  patient  is  lying  in  bed  being  treated  for  the 
first. 

Fusiform  dilatation  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  sacculated  aneurysm  is  much 
more  common.  In  some  cases  it  springs  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  artery 
and  grows  forward  against  the  bone  or  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee  joint, 
and  then  it  is  usually  slow  in  its  course,  rarely  attaining  a  large  size.  In  others  it 
extends  backward,  and,  meeting  with  little  to  oppose  it,  becomes  immense,  form- 
ing a  thin-walled  sac  within  comparatively  a  short  space  of  time. 

Symptoms. — Occasionally  the  onset  is  sudden,  dating  from  some  exertion  ; 
more  frequently,  the  ()atient  suffers  from  obscure  rheumatic  pain  down  the  leg  with 
stiffness  of  the  joint  and  a  sense  of  weakness,  and  then  suddenly  discovers,  or  has 
discovered  for  him,  the  presence  of  a  pulsating  swelling.  Usually  the  expansive 
pulsation,  the  bruit  conducted  down  the  leg,  and  the  way  in  which  the  sac  empties 
upon  compression  and  fills  again  on  relaxation  of  the  vessel  are  distinctive.  Oc- 
casionally the  tumor  is  harder  and  cannot  be  emptied,  the  pulsation  is  that  of  an 
artery  only,  and  the  bruit  is  indistinct  and  faint ;  and  in  some  very  rare  instances 
there  is  no  pulsation  at  all.  Probably,  in  the  former  case,  the  .sac  is  already  partly 
filled  with  fibrin,  and  possibly  in  the  latter  it  is  completely  solid  ;  but  as  pulsation 
sometimes  makes  its  appearance  later,  this  explanation  is  hardly  satisfactory. 

If  the  sac  grows  forward,  synovitis  of  the  knee  joint  sets  in,  the  ])ain  is  very 
severe,  and  movement  greatly  restricted.  If  it  takes  a  direction  backward,  the 
popliteal  vein  may  be  compressed  and  congestion  and  uedema  follow  ;  or  the  in- 
ternal popliteal  nerve  may  be  stretched  so  that  there  is  severe  neuralgia  extending 
down  the  side  of  the  limb  into  the  .sole  of  the  foot.  Sometimes  a  distinct  differ- 
ence can  be  made  out  in  the  two  tibial  pulses. 

Left  to  itself  it  occasionally  undergoes  spontaneous  cure.  Much  more  fre- 
quently it  grows  larger  and  larger,  leaks,  and  ruptures  either  into  the  knee  joint,  or 
niore usually  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leg.      In  either  case  the  i>atient  is  con- 
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scious  of  something  having  given  way,  and  becomes  sick  and  faint  with  the 
and  loss  of  blood.     If  the  rupture  takes  place  through  the  posterior  ligament 
knee  becomes  immensely  distended  at  once,  but  the  bruit  and  pulsation  do  ootj 
altogether  cease,  and  the  pulse  can  still  be  felt,  though  feebly,  in  the  postenorl 
tibial.     If  it  is  into  the  cellular  tissue,  a  tense  swelling  forms  rapidly  in  the  poj^- 
teal  space,  filling  it  completely  and  causing  the  most  severe  pain ;  the  limb  beloir 
becomes  cold  and  livid,  the  tibials  cannot  be  felt,  and  in  a  very  short  time  gan- 
grene sets  in.     Occasionally  inflammation  breaks  out  round  the  sac,   the  skii 
becomes  red,  oedematous,  and  exceedingly  painful,  and  sometimes  this  is  followed 
by  suppuration. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  sarcoma  growing  either  from  the  bones,  the 
posterior  ligament  of  the  knee  joint,  or  the  lymphatic  glands ;  abscess ;  buisd 
cyst,  or  diverticulum  from  the  knee  joint ;  and  solid  tumors  resting  upon  the 
artery.  Arterial  haematoma  from  perforation  of  the  popliteal  artery  gives  rise  to 
the  same  symptoms  as  a  leaking  or  a  ruptured  aneurysm,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  opening.  In  one  case  under  my  care  there  was  a  distinct  bruit  with  faint  pul- 
sation along  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

Treatment. — Rest  and  diet  are  employed  here  only  as  adjuncts,  but  they 
should  never  be  neglected,  and  unless  the  sac  is  enlarging  rapidly,  so  that  there  is 
fear  of  rupture,  it  is  always  advisable  to  submit  the  patient  to  a  few  days*  prepara- 
tion before  employing  any  active  treatment. 

If  the  aneurysm  is  of  mdderate  size  only,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  immediate 
nipture,  Reid's  method  with  Esmarch's  bandage,  or  digital  compression,  is  the 
best,  preference  l)eing  given  to  the  latter  if  there  is  much  evidence  of  atheroma 
or  of  heart-disease  ;  to  the  former  if,  other  things  being  suitable,  there  are  enlarged 
glands  in  the  groin.  Flexion  succeeds  well  with  those  that  are  small  or  already 
partially  solidified. 

If  these  measures  fail,  or  if  the  sac  is  enlarging  rapidly  and  perhaps  leaking, 
or  if  inflammation  has  set  in,  or  if  there  is  any  oedema  of  the  foot  from  pressure 
upon  the  popliteal  vein,  the  artery  should  be  tied  at  once  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's 
triangle,  and  the  limb  well  wrapped  in  cotton-wool  and  raised. 

Moist  gangrene  after  ligature,  rupture  of  the  sac  into  the  cellular  tissue  or 
into  the  knee  joint,  disease  of  the  knee  joint,  caries  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  and  suppuration  round  the  sac,  require  amputation.  If  dry  gangrene 
occurs,  the  parts  maybe  covered  with  some  antiseptic  powder,  raised,  and  wrapped 
in  cotton-wool,  in  the  hope  that  a  line  of  demarcation  will  form.  Recurrent 
pulsation  after  ligature  must  be  treated  by  compression,  Esmarch's  bandage,  or 
flexion  ;  if  these  fail  and  the  patient  is  a  young  man  with  the  rest  of  his  arteries 
healthy,  the  external  iliac  may  be  tied  ;  if  old,  it  would  probably  be  better  to 
amputate  at  once.  If  secondary  hemorrhage  occurs  from  the  seat  of  ligature,  the 
wound  must  be  opened  and  both  ends  tied  ;  if  this  does  not  succeed,  or  the  wound 
is  in  such  a  condition  that  success  is  improbable,  amputation  should  be  performed. 
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SECTION  IV —OPERATIONS  ON  ARTERIES. 

Arteries  may  require  to  be  compressed  so  as  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  for  a 
time,  or  ligatured.  In  either  case  it  is  usual  to  select  certain  points,  owing  to  their 
hang  more  accessible,  or  further  removed  from  important  structures,  or  because  of 
liie  condition  of  the  collateral  circulation.  Wounds  of  arteries  have  been  already 
dealt  with. 

General  Rules  for  Ligature. 

The  position  of  the  patient  must  be  such  as  to  bring  the  artery  as  near  the 
surface  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  various  anatomical  features  of 
the  limb  stand  out  distinctly. 

The  exact  course  of  the  vessel  must  be  made  out  by  feeling  for  its  pulsation 
where  this  is  possible,  and  by  making  use  of  the  ordinary  anatomical  guides.  In 
many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  mark  it  out  upon  the  skin  with  an  aniline  pencil. 
Careful  examination  must  be  made  for  any  abnormality  either  of  the  trunk  itself 
or  of  its  branches. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  spot  selected  should  always  be  far  away  from 
any  large  branch.  If  this  is  impossible,  or  if  when  the  artery  is  exposed  it  is  found 
that  one  is  near,  it  should  be  tied  as  well. 

Asa  rule,  the  incision  should  be  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  over  it  (excep- 
tions will  be  mentioned  later  on),  the  middle  corresponding  to  the  spot  at  which 
the  artery  is  to  be  tied,  and  the  length  depending  upon  the  amount  of  fat  that  is 
present  and  the  depth  of  the  vessel. 

The  first  incision  should  divide  the  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia,  taking  care 
to  avoid  any  large  subcutaneous  veins,  such  as  the  internal  saphena  or  the  external 
jugular. 

The  deep  fascia  should  be  divided  on  a  director  to  the  same  extent,  and  this 
holds  good  for  every  other  incision  ;  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  that  is  to  say,  should 
be  kept  throughout  in  the  same  plane,  not  deeper  in  one  part  than  in  another. 

Each  anatomical  structure  should  be  recognized  as  it  is  exjjosed,  the  operator 
carefully  making  out  the  various  landmarks  in  turn. 

Muscles,  when  identified,  should  be  drawn  to  one  side,  the  fascia  which  binds 
them  down  being  divided  if  necessary,  and  the  position  of  the  limb  being  changed 
if  they  are  too  tense. 

The  sheath  of  the  vessel  is  recognized  by  its  position,  by  the  ])ulsation  of  the 
artery,  and  by  the  sensation  the  finger  receives.  When  an  artery  is  compressed  it 
feels  like  a  flattened  band  with  thick  and  rounded  edges,  and  it  emi)ties  beyond 
the  finger  ;  a  vein  can  hardly  be  felt  at  all,  while  a  nerve  is  round  and  solid. 

The  sheath  is  formed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  the  larger  arteries  is 
separated  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  vessel  by  more  or  less  of  a  sj)ace  traversed  by 
roinute  blood-vessels  and  delicate  connective  tissue.  In  many  cases  the  \ein  is 
enclosed  with  it,  in  a  separate  compartment,  and  sometimes  a  nerve  as  well.  The 
nutrition  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  depends  almost  entirely  ni)on  the  vessels  it 
receives  in  this  way,  and  consequently  the  opening  must  be  as  small  as  is  con- 
veniently possible,  the  sheath  must  be  separated  as  little  as  can  be,  and  care  must 
he  taken  to  open  the  right  compartment.  The  loose  areolar  tissue  that  covers  the 
sheath  is  lifted  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps  at  one  spot,  so  as  to  form  a  small  cone  ; 
the  side  of  this  is  cut  with  a  scalpel  held  upon  the  flat,  so  that  the  edge  does  not 
*tany  time  face  the  artery,  and  an  opening  made  sufficiently  wide  to  see  the  bluish- 
*Mte external  coat  of  the  vessel  beneath.     One  edge  of  this  opening  is  held  up 
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'  slerno-cleido  mastoid],  ending  on  the  sternum,  the  other  outward  from 
fcar  end  of  this  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle  ;  the  flap  so  formed  is 
d  oatward  on  its  base. 

lesternal  head  of  the  stern o- mastoid  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  clavicular 
:  divided  up)on  a  director,  close  to  their  origin,  and  reflected  in  the  same 
m  as  the  skin.  The  anterior  jugular  vein  is  drawn  on  one  side  or  tied,  as 
t  fcquires.  The  sterno-hyoid  and  the  sterno-thyroid  muscles  are  divided 
s  Aey  are  exposed.  The  third  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia  is  now  laid  bare. 
isioii  is  made  in  this  over  the  common  carotid  ;  the  artery  is  followed  down- 
ifih  the  finger  until  the  origin  of  the  subclavian  can  be  felt  and  seen  ;  the 
1  j^igular  vein  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  are  drawn  to  the  other  side,  and 
erior  surface  of  the  sheath  cleared  by  gently  separating  the  loose  fat  and  the 
thyroid  and  other  veins  lying  in  it.  The  pleura  is  pushed  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  the  sheath  opened  in  between,  and  the  needle  passed  from  right 


Yery  great  deal  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  vessel.  If  possible  there 
be  at  least  half  an  inch  between  the  bifurcation  and  the  ligature,  and,  to 
tills,  part  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle  may  be  cut  away  if  necessary.  If 
s  not  so  much  the  base  of  the  carotid  should  be  tied  as  well,  but  there  is 
sufficient  of  the  subclavian.  The  operation  has  succeeded  only  once  in 
en  times,  secondary  hemorrhage  having  nearly  always  occurred  from  the 
OmI;  but  possibly  with  more  suitable  animal  ligatures  of  sufficient  size  and 
111  better  results  may  be  obtained.  Several  patients  lived  for  long  periods, 
ly  Thomson's,  of  Dublin. 

Millot  recommends  a  single  longitudinal  incision  between  the  two  heads  of 
imo-mastoid,  as  enabling  a  better  examination  to  be  made  of  the  bifurcation 
le  branches. 

Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid. 

^line  of  the  artery,  whatever  the  position  of  the  head,  runs  from  the  sterno- 
Eikr  articulation  to  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  It  extends  from  the  joint  as  high 
li[^r  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  crossed  opposite  the  cricoid 
^  by  the  omo-hyoid.  It  may  be  tied  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  l)elow  the 
groid  or  above  it.  If  a  choice  is  allowed  the  point  selected  is  at  the  upper 
rof  the  muscle. 

-  At  the  Root  of  the  Neck. — The  position  of  the  patient   at  first  is  the  same 
ligature  of  the  innominate.     Afterward  the  head   is  slightly  raised  and 
[  to  relax  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

'ther  the  angular  incision  may  be  used  or  Sedillot's  longitudinal  one  between 
^  heads  of  the  muscle.  The  preliminary  steps  are  the  same  as  those 
Cid  already,  the  sternal  head  of  the  sterno-mastoid  being  divided  on  a  direc- 
txfiicient  room  cannot  be  obtained  without.      The  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 

muscles  are  drawn  inward  with  a  retractor  or  notched,  the  cervical  fascia 
^»  great  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  numerous  thyroid  and  other 
hat  lie  beneath,   and  the  sheath   of  the   vessel   exposed.     This  must  be 

well  to  the  inner  side  and  the  needle  passed  from  without  inward.  On 
^t  side  the  pneumogastric  and  the  jugular  recede  somewhat  from  the  artery, 
^  may  be  drawn  still  further  away  by  applying  a  retractor  to  the  clavicular 

the  sterno-mastoid  ;  on  the  left  the  vein  may  overlap  it,  and  the  thoracic 
Lcs  immediately  behind.  The  ligature  should  always  be  placed  on  the 
^  far  as  possible  from  its  origin,  and  this  operation  should  not  be  selected 

from  the  presence  of  aneurysm  or  from  other  cause,  no  choice  is  left. 
i  attempted  the  artery  will  be  found  to  lie  much  deeper  than  is  generally 

ed. 

and  3.  Ligature  Immediately  Above  or  Below  the  Omo-hyoid  Afuscle.  —  The 
n  of  the  patient  is  the  same,  the  head  being  turned  to  the  opi)osite  side. 
dsion  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  is  made  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
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with  a  pair  of  fine  forceps,  to  malte  it  tense,  and  the  vessel  | 
its  sheath  with  an  aneurysm-needle  or  a  director.  The  ott 
hold  of  and  the  pre 
side,  until  the  wh 
detached  for  a  very 
aneurysm -needle  is 
(unthreaded),  keep 
wall  of  the  vessel  a 


the 


;ide 


ning  . 
important  si 
nerve.  As  the  nee 
opposite  edge  of 
sheath  should  he  se 
drawn  outward  in  o 
the  route.  Sonieti: 
tissue  covering  the 
require  division  wi 
even  with  the  sea 
should  be  taken  to 
point  away  from  th 
sible  (Fig.  55). 

When  the  ne 
the  vessel  is  compr 
the  finger,  to  miik 
artery  (pulsation  < 
that  nothing  else 
Then  the  needle  i: 

■n. 

A  reef-knot  st 

ury^m-nctdk  '^  '^^'*'   ^tf^mptS  ha' 

stituCe  a  loop  or  hi 
:  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  it.  Tl 
o  draw  the  inner  coat  well  together.  W 
it  in  the  middle  depends  upon  the  shape  and  material  of 
flat  hand  (such  as  Barwell's  ox  aorta)  it  certainly  will  not ; 
very  doubtful ;  with  fine  gut,  kangaroo  tendon,  or  silk,  ther 
any  case,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  in  tying  the  knol 
unnecessarily  from  its  bed  ;  the  fingers  must  be  brought  dott 
When  a  double  ligature  is  used  and  the  artery  divided  i 
separated  from  its  sheath  for  some  little  distance ;  how  far  d 
The  object  is  to  enable  the  two  ends  to  retract  thoroughly, 
beyond  the  ligatures  are  practically  cut  off  from  the  circula 
as  the  end  of  an  artery  that  is  tieii  or  twisted  on  the  face  o 
either  slough  or  become  infiltrated  with  organizing  lymph,  acci 
of  the  wound  and  the  addition  or  not  of  suppuration.  This  p 
in  every  case  in  which  a  sufficient  length  of  artery  can  be  e 
fering  with  the  |)art  too  much. 


J.i. 


;  I\ 


The  line  of  the  artery  runs  from  the  middle  of  the  m; 
ster  no -clavicular  articulation  ;  the  point  of  bifurcation  is  i 
upper  border  of  the  joint. 

The  patient  lies  on  his  back  with  the  shoulders  slightl) 
turned  toward  the  left.     The  operator  stands  upon  the  right 

The  incision  is  triangular  ;  one  side  extends  for  three  i 
border  of  the  right  sterno-mastoid  [in  Smyth's  case  ihe  inc 
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left  sterno-cleido  mastoid],  ending  on  the  sternum,  the  other  outward  from 
lower  end  of  this  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle  ;  the  flap  so  formed  is 
-igKflected  outward  on  its  base. 

The  sternal  head  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  clavicular 

0^  are  divided  upon  a  director,  close  to  their  origin,  and  reflected  in  the  same 

.direction  as  the  skin.     The  anterior  jugular  vein  is  drawn  on  one  side  or  tied,  as 

Ike  case  requires.     The  sterno-hyoid  and  the  sterno-thyroid  muscles  are  divided 

41  fsir  as  they  are  exposed.     The  third  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia  is  now  laid  bare. 

An  incision  is  made  in  this  over  the  common  carotid  ;  the  artery  is  followed  down- 

irard  with  the  finger  until  the  origin  of  the  subclavian  can  be  felt  and  seen  ;   the 

internal  jugular  vein  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  are  drawn  to  the  other  side,  and 

tiie  anterior  surface  of  the  sheath  cleared  by  gently  separating  the  loose  fat  and  the 

numerous  thyroid  and  other  veins  lying  in  it.     The  pleura  is  pushed  to  the  right, 

the  veins  to  the  left,  the  sheath  opened  in  between,  and  the  needle  passed  from  right 

to  left. 

A  very  great  deal  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  vessel.  If  possible  there 
should  be  at  least  half  an  inch  between  the  bifurcation  and  the  ligature,  and,  to 
obtain  this,  part  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle  may  be  cut  away  if  necessary.  If 
there  is  not  so  much  the  base  of  the  carotid  should  be  tied  as  well,  but  there  is 
never  sufficient  of  the  subclavian.  The  operation  has  succeeded  only  once  in 
eighteen  times,  secondary  hemorrhage  having  nearly  always  occurred  from  the 
distal  end ;  but  possibly  with  more  suitable  animal  ligatures  of  sufficient  size  and 
strength  better  results  may  be  obtained.  Several  patients  lived  for  long  periods, 
notably  Thomson's,  of  Dublin. 

S^illot  recommends  a  single  longitudinal  incision  between  the  two  heads  of 
the  sterno-mastoid,  as  enabling  a  better  examination  to  be  made  of  the  bifurcation 
and  the  branches. 

Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid. 

The  line  of  the  artery,  whatever  the  position  of  the  head,  runs  from  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  to  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  It  extends  from  the  joint  as  high 
as  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  crossed  opposite  the  cricoid 
cartilage  by  the  omo-hyoid.  It  may  be  tied  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  below  the 
omo-hyoid  or  above  it.  If  a  choice  is  allowed  the  point  selected  is  at  the  upper 
border  of  the  muscle. 

I.  At  the  Root  of  the  Neck. — The  position  of  the  patient  at  first  is  the  same 
as  for  ligature  of  the  innominate.  Afterward  the  head  is  slightly  raised  and 
rotated  to  relax  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

Either  the  angular  incision  may  be  used  or  Sedillot's  longitudinal  one  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  muscle.  The  preliminary  steps  are  the  same  as  those 
described  already,  the  sternal  head  of  the  sterno-mastoid  l)eing  divided  on  a  direc- 
tor if  sufficient  room  cannot  be  obtained  without.  The  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles  are  drawn  inward  with  a  retractor  or  notched,  the  cervical  fascia 
divided,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  numerous  thyroid  and  other 
veins  that  lie  beneath,  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  exposed.  This  must  be 
opened  well  to  the  inner  side  and  the  needle  pa.ssed  from  without  inward.  On 
the  right  side  the  pneumogastric  and  the  jugular  recede  somewhat  from  the  artery, 
and  they  may  be  drawn  still  further  away  by  applying  a  retractor  to  the  clavicular 
part  of  the  sterno-mastoid  ;  on  the  left  the  vein  may  overlap  it,  and  the  thoracic 
duct  lies  immediately  behind.  The  ligature  should  always  be  placed  on  the 
artery  as  far  as  possible  from  its  origin,  and  this  operation  should  not  be  selected 
^less,  from  the  presence  of  aneurysm  or  from  other  cause,  no  choice  is  left. 
If  it  is  attempted  the  artery  will  be  found  to  lie  much  deei)er  than  is  generally 
ttpccted. 

2  and  3.  Ligature  Immediately  Above  or  Be  lout  the  Omo-hyoid  Muscle. —  The 
position  of  the  patient  is  the  same,  the  head  being  turned  to  the  opposite  side. 
An  incision  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  is  made  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
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stemo-mastoid ;  usually  its  centre  lies  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  bnt  it  tUf  ■ 

higher  or  lower  as  the  case  requires.     The  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysmafl 
divided  first ;  the  deep  fascia  is  slit  up  on  a  director,  exposing  the  inner  b 
of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  avoiding,  if  possible,  the  stern o- mastoid  artery,  thyn 
veins,  and  a  communicating  vein  that  often  runs  down  along  the  inner   border^ 
the  muscle  from  the  facial  to  the  anterior  jugular.      If  this  cannot  be  done  the  « 
sels  must  be  tied.     The  head  is  now  slightly  raised,  the  stern o- mastoid  dra 
ward,  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- thyroid   inward,  the  deep  fascia  divided,  uil 
the  omohyoid  exposed  lying  upon  the  sheath,  with  usually  some  hlainents  of  i1k| 
descendens  noni  ner\'e.     The  sheath  is  ojjened  on  the  inner  side,  avoiding* 
veins  which  often  cross  the  up])er  part,  and  the  needle  introduced  from  witlmoti 
inward. 

This  operation  may  be  required  for  wound  of  the  artery,  for  hemorrhage  boa  j 


.>,j. 


or  aneurysm  of  either  the  tnmk  or  any  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  or  external 
carotid,  or  as  part  of  the  dista!  ojieration  for  aneurysm  of  the  innominate  of  the 
aorta.  Owing  to  the  effect  upon  the  circulation  through  the  brain  the  two  carotids 
should  never  l>e  tied  simnhaneously,  and  if  one  is  blocked  the  effect  of  tem|x»rary 
jiressure  should  be  tried  upon  the  other  before  a  {lermanent  ligature  is  a|)plied. 
Life  has  been  maintained  after  both  carotids  and  one  vertebral  have  been  otwtnicted  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  symptoms  of  cerebral  a 
ligature  of  one,  and  not  unfrequently  that  of  both,  > 
performed  with  a  considerable  interval. 

The  common  carotid  can  he  compres.sed  again,' 
process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  (the  cricoid  i; 
iMckward,  or  a  litl' 
thumb,  behind  the 


have  occasionally  followed 
I  when  the  oiierations  were 


t  the  tTit)ercle  on  the  transverse 
s  opposite  the  fifth)  by  pressure 
love  this  by  grasjiing  the  artery  between  the  finger  and 
3-mastoid  when  it  is  relaxed.      Both  are  very  painful  and 
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Ligature  of  the  External  Carotid. 

The  line  of  the  artery  runs  from  the  back  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  almost 
dnectly  upward  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  is  the  same,  with  the  face  turned  rather  more  to  the  opposite 
iide. 

An  incision  is  made  from  behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  a  short  distance 

bdow  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  dividing  the  skin,  superficial  fascia 

and  platysma,  and  watching  carefully  for  the  anterior  division  of  the  temporo-max- 

illary  vein.     This  emerges  from  the  lower  border  of  the  parotid  and  runs  to  join 

the  facial,  piercing  the  fascia  either  just  below  the  gland  or  some  little  distance 

down.     The  anterior  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  then  defined,  its  sheath  laid 

open,  and  the  deep  fascia  beneath  carefully  divided  upon  a  director.     The  artery 

is  usually  tied  op|X)site  the  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  sheath  being  opened  a 

little  below  and  the  needle  passed  from  without  inward.     Any  veins  that  come  in 

the  way — thyroid,  lingual,  or  facial — are  either  pulled  on  one  side  or  tied  with  a 

double  ligature  and  divided.     If  the  temporal  pulse  is  watched  there  is  no  fear  of 

mistaking  the  trunk  of  the  internal  for  that  of  the  external,  although  it  often  lies 

more  sujjerficially  at  its  origin. 

The  usual  seat  of  ligature,  at  the  level  of  the  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  lies  be- 
tween the  superior  thyroid  and  lingual  arteries.  When,  however,  the  object  is  to 
cut  off  the  blood-supply  from  the  middle  meningeal  or  some  other  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary,  the  vessel  may  be  secured  immediately  under  the  margin  of  the 
parotid . 

Ligature  of  the  external  carotid  is  a  very  much  more  favorable  operation  than 
that  of  the  common,  partly  because  it  avoids  one  of  the  great  sources  of  collateral 
circulation  and  secondary  hemorrhage,  partly  because  it  docs  not  interfere  with 
the  blood -supply  of  the  brain.  It  should  always  be  adopted  in  j)referenre  where  it 
can  l)e  shown  that  one  of  its  branches — the  middle  meningeal,  for  example — has 
been  injured,  or  where  this  is  exceedingly  probable,  as  in  stabs  and  other  injuries 
in  the  region  of  the  p>arotid.  On  the  other  hand,  in  punctured  wounds  of  the 
tonsil,  in  cases  of  sloughing  diphtheritic  and  scarlatinal  ulcers,  and  when  the  seat  of 
the  injury  is  in  the  region  of  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  where  the  internal 
carotid  is  more  superficial  than  the  external,  ligature  of  the  common  trunk  affords 
the  better  prospect,  always  provided  that  the  bleeding  point  cannot  be  secured  /// 
iitu.  It  must  be  rememt)ered,  with  regard  to  injuries  of  the  tonsil,  that  wounds  of 
theasc^ending  pharyngeal  are  no  less  fatal  than  those  of  the  carotid  :  when  a  small 
branch  arises  from  a  main  trunk  the  pressure  in  it  near  its  jjoint  of  origin  is  scarcely 
less  than  that  in  the  trunk  itself. 

Ligature  of  the  Internal  Cakotii>. 

This  can  be  done  through  the  same  incision,  the  external  carotid  l)eing  drawn 
forward  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  backward.  The  needle  is  j)asscd  from 
without  inward.  The  operation  has  been  performed  in  a  fair  number  of  c  ases  with 
success. 

Ligature  of  the  Lincual  Artkrv. 

The  chief  landmark  is  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  artery 
arises  from  the  external  carotid  opposite  this  (when  the  body  is  in  the  position  for 
ligature),  and  runs  some  little  distance  along  its  ui)}>er  border.  It  may  be  tied 
cither  before  or  after  it  passes  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric. 

[It  should  be  remembered  that  occasionally  this  artery  is  given  otf  from  the 
superior  thyroid  instead  of  the  external  carotid." 

The  head  of  the  patient  is  thrown  well  back  and  turned  toward  the  oi)i)osite 
side. 

I.  Behind  the  Digastric. — The  incision,  two  inches  in  length,  starts  from  the 
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margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  nins  slightly  curving  upward  immediately  al 
the  greater  cornu.     The  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysma  are  divided, 
being  kept  for  the  facial  vein  toward  the  posterior  angle  of  the  wound.     If  iti 
seen  it  must  be  pulled  on  one  side.     The  projection  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
the  upper  portion  of  the  incision  and  overlaps  the  other  structures  ;  the  deep  fasdij 
is  divided  on  a  director  along  its  lower  border,  the  gland  pushed  up,  out  of  the! 
way,  the  tip  of  the  greater  cornu  drawn  down  with  a  hook,  and  the  posteriori 
margin  of  the  digastric  defined.     The  angle  between  this  and  the  upper  margii 
of  the  hyoid  is  then  carefully  cleaned,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  pushed  upward,  the 
ranine  vein  avoided,  and  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  hyoglossus  exposed.     Th« 
are  either  divided  on  a  director,  pushing  it  between  them  and  the  middle  con- 
strictor ;  or  by  picking  them  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  cutting  through  them 
layer  by  layer.     The  artery  lies  with  one,  and  sometimes  two  veins,  close  above  the 
bone. 

2.  After  it  has  Passed  the  Digastric. — The  position  is  the  same,  but  the  inci- 
sion starts  half  an  inch  below  and  external  to  the  symphysis,  runs  downward  to  the 
junction  of  the  greater  cornu  and  the  body,  and  then  turns  upward  to  a  little  below 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  structures  are  divided  in  the  same  way,  the  submaxillar)- 
gland  pushed  up,  and  a  triangle  exposed  formed  by  the  two  bellies  of  the  digastric 
and  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  dipping  under  the  mylohyoid  in  front.  The  fat  and 
loose  cellular  tissue  which  fill  this  space  are  removed,  care  being  taken  not  to  in- 
jure the  ranine  vein  ;  the  fibres  of  the  hyoglossus,  which  form  the  floor,  divided 
layer  by  layer  ;  and  the  lingual  artery,  with  its  one  or  two  veins,  exposed,  lying 
parallel  to  the  upper  border  of  the  bone. 

LKiAlURE    OK    THE    FACIAL    ArTERV. 

This  may  be  tied   at  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter,  where  it  is  only 
covered  by  ski-n,  platysma,  and  fascia.     A  short  transverse  incision  along  theloweX' 
margin  of  the  jaw  is  a41  that  is  required.      The  vein  lies  behind.      It  can  easily  1»^ 
compressed  in  the  same  situation. 

Lkjature  of  the  Te.mporal  Artery. 

A  short  vertical  incision  immediately  in  front  of  the  ear  over  the  root  of  the 
zygoma  is  all  that  is  required.  The  artery  lies  in  some  rather  dense  cellular  tissue 
at  this  spot,  with,  as  a  rule,  a  single  vein. 

The  occipital  artery  may  require  to  be  ligatured  in  the  scalp,  midway  between 
the  mastoid  i)rocess  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance  ;  but  in  most  case>, 
like  the  branches  of  the  temi)oral,  it  can  readily  be  controlled  by  pressure.  In  its 
deei)er  part,  where  it  lies  under  the  mastoid,  it  is  almost  inaccessible  and  is  practically 
out  of  the  rea(  h  of  injury. 

LkjAIURE    of    the    SlHCLAVlAN'    ArTERV. 

The  first  part  of  the  right  subclavian  has  been  tied  fourteen  times  with  a  uni- 
formly unsuccessful  result,  and,  excejjt  in  the  case  of  some  abnormality  among  its 
branches,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  The  first  part  of  the  left 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  ligature  of  the  third  part,  on  either 
side,  is  a  very  successfiil  operation. 

I.  Ligature  of  the  First  Part  of  the  RigJit  Sul>clavian. — The  artery  extends 
forward,  upward,  and  outward  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  behind  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation. 

The  position  of  the  patient  and  the  line  of  the  incision  are  the  same  as  for  ligature 
of  the  innominate  ;  the  inner  border  of  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
is  divided  as  far  as  required,  and  the  outer  of  thesterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyToid, 
exposing  the  anterior  jugular  vein  and  the  deep  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia.     The 
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formcc  is  tied  or  pulled  on  one  side,  the  latter  divided  very  cautiously  ;  the  internal 
jifular  vein,  with  the  vertebral,  running  down  to  join  the  innominate,  drawn  out- 
md ;  the  innominate,  if  it  rises  too  high,  pressed  downward,  and  the  connective 
time  gently  separated  until  the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  artery  is  exposed  on 
OBC  side  and  the  origin  of  the  vertebral  on  the  other.  The  vagus  should  be 
lect^Lzed  and  pressed  inward  toward  the  carotid,  so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the 
tecurrent  laryngeal.  If  there  is  sufficient  space  between  the  origin  of  the  vertebral 
and  the  point  of  bifurcation,  the  sheath  is  opened  midway  and  the  needle  passed 
from  below  upward  and  inward,  remembering  that  the  artery  rests  upon  the  pleura 

behind  as  well  as  below  ;  if  the  length  is  too  short,  the  vertebral  should  be  tied  as 

veil. 

1.  Ligature  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  Subclavian. — The  jiatient  lies  on  the  back 

with  the  shoulders  slightly  raised,  the  head  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  arm 

drawn  downward  to  depress  the  clavicle  as  much  as  [jossihle.     The    height  to 


"hich  the  artery  ascends  above  the  clavicle  is  very  variable,  iiarticiiiarly  on  the 
right  side ;  it  may  be  almost  concealed  behind  the  bone,  especially  when  the  neck 
15  short  and  the  curves  well  marked  ;  or  it  may  rise  an  inch  :ind  a  half  above  it. 
The  pulsation  can  always  be  felt  upon  the  first  rib  between  the  lra]ie/.ius  and  thf 
slemo-mastoid. 

The  course  of  the  external  jugular  vein  should  be  ascertained  first.  Usually 
it  I)ierces  the  deep  fascia  an  inch  above  the  clavicle,  just  ])ostcriur  to  the  sterno- 
mastoid.  The  incision,  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  in  lenj;tb,  is  |iarallel 
,  to  the  clavicle,  immediately  above  it,  with  its  centre  corres|X)ndin{;  to  the  interv.il 
Ixtween  the  ster  no- mastoid  and  trapezius;  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  platysnia, 
and  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  ple.\us  are  divided  ;  there  i-i  no  need  to 
draw  the  skin  down  on  to  the  bone.  If  the  external  jugular  vein  is  eviMsed  it 
should  be  drawn  to  one  side.  The  deep  fascia  is  cut  through  u].on  a  director,  and 
>(  the  interval  between  the  muscles  is  very  small,  the  edge  of  one  or  other  or  both 
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may  be  notched.     The  space  thus  exposed  is  filled  with  loose  cellular  tissue 
taining  a  venous  plexus  formed  by  the  terminations  of  the  external  jugular,  su] 
scapular,  and  transverse  cervical  veins,  a  branch  from  the  cephalic,  and  sometiiDfli| 
the  anterior  jugular  as  well.     To  avoid  wounding  these,  the  tissues  must  be  caie» 
fully  separated  with  a  director  behind  the  margin  of  the  stern o- mastoid,  until  the 
edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  felt  with  the  finger.     If  this  is  traced  down  to  the 
tubercle  on  the  rib,  the  artery  is  made  out  at  once,  unless  there  is  the  rare  abnor- 
mality  in  which  it  follows  the  course  of  the  vein.     As  a  rule,  the  sensation  of  the 
flattened  band  with  rounded  edges  is  characteristic,  even  if  the  pulsation  cannot 
be  felt.     The  chief  difficulty  arises  with  the  lowest  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  but 
if  care  is  taken  to  include  only  that  structure  which  lies  next  to  the  scalene  tuberde, 
and  to  feel  the  radial  pulse  before  the  ligature  is  tightened,  it  is  scarcely  likelyto 
be  mistaken. 

The  artery  in  this  situation  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  funnel-shaped  sheath 
prolonged  from  the  cervical  fascia ;  this  is  oi:>ened  by  a  small  incision,  and  the 
needle  passed  from  above,  downward,  behind  the  artery,  so  as  to  avoid  taking  the 
lowest  cord  of  the  plexus. 

The  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid,  the  subclavian  vein,  and  the  transverse 
cervical  artery  are  rarely  seen.     The  supra-scapular  branch  maybe  in   the  way, 
running  j^arallel  to  the  clavicle,  but  it  can  always  be  drawn  on  one  side.     The  third 
part  of  the  artery  is  just  free  from  the  pleura.     In  many  cases  the  posterior  scapular 
or  some  other  large  branch  arises  almost  from  the  spot  at  which  the  artery  is  usually 
tied  ;  if  there  is  sufficient  room  the  ligature  is  placed  as  far  as  possible  on  the  dis- 
tal side  ;  if  there  is  not,  the  branch  is  tied  as  well.     In  some  few  cases,  chiefly 
where  the  operation  is  done  for  aneurysm  of  the  axillary,  extending  upward  under 
the  clavicle,  the  outer  margin  of  the  scalenus  anticus  must   be  divided,  and  the 
second  part  ligatured.      In  doing   this,  care  must  be  taken   to  avoid  the  pleura, 
which  lies  behind  and  below  it ;  the  transverse  cervical  and  supra-scapular  arteries, 
which  not  unfrequently  cross  it :  and  the  phrenic  nerve,  which   runs  down   upon 
the  scalenus  anticus,  but  usually  leaves  it  just   before  it   reaches  the   level  of  the 
artery.      In  any  case  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  line  of  division  low  down,  but  the 
position  of  the  subclavian  vein  must  be  recollected. 

The  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  easily  compressed  against  the  first 
rib,  unless  the  neck  is  exceedingly  short  and  thick.  The  operator  stands  behind 
the  patient's  shoulder  and  uses  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand  (right,  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  right  subclavian)  pressing  downward,  inward,  and  backward.  If  there  is 
any  difficulty,  it  is  j)robably  because  the  artery  makes  rather  a  higher  curve  than 
is  expected.  Sometimes  a  compressor  is  used,  but  the  brachial  plexus  cannot 
then  l;e  so  well  avoided. 

LUiAllKK    OF    THE    VeKIEHKAL    ArTERV. 

This  has  l^cen  performed  for  secondary  hemorrhage  after  ligature  of  some  of 
the  lar^^'cr  trunks,  and  for  epilei)sy.  The  operation,  however,  so  far  as  this  last- 
mentioned  affection  is  concerned,  has  been  j)ractically  abandoned,  although  some 
of  the  ca>e^  derived  consi(leral)le  temi)orary  benefit. 

\  he  j><;>>ition  is  (hi  the  l)ack.  with  the  head  slightly  turned  to  the  opposite  side. 
There  i^  no  line  f«jr  the  artery  ;  the  guide  to  it  is  either  the  transverse  process  of 
the  sixth  cervical  \ertel>ra,  or  the  intersjiace  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the 
lon;.ni^  (  oili. 

\  lie  iri(  i>ion  is  three  in(  hes  in  length,  down  the  posterior  margin  of  the  sterno- 
ma,«.toid  :  tlie  external  jugular  vein  must  be  avoided  and  drawn  inward  with  the 
rii'isf.le.  J  h<:  fascia  beneath  is  (aretiilly  divided  until  the  scalenus  anticus,  with  the 
phrenic  rjer\e  and  the  transverse  cervical  artery,  are  recognizetl.  Avoiding  these, 
the  inrjer  bor-ier  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  to  l>e  made  out,  and  next  to  this,  lying 
Urtween  it  and  the  lr)n;.nis  colli,  is  the  artery.  The  transverse  process  of  thesixth 
orr-,  ical  i>  a  f-.-rtiier  •^w'mXh  to  the  division  if  it   is  requireii.      The  vein  lies  almost 
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>jjways  in  front  of  the  artery.  Alexander,  who  has  had  the  chief  experience  in 
:ite  operation,  recommends  that  it  should  be  drawn  inward  or  outward,  whichever 
.il  most  convenient,  with  an  aneurysm-needle.  Another  needle  is  then  passed  from 
trithout  inward,  behind  the  artery,  threaded,  and  withdrawn. 

The  pleura  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wound,  the  subclavian  artery  below. 
If  the  vertebral  enters  the  fifth  foramen  instead  of  the  sixth  it  generally  runs 
dightly  more  to  the  inner  side. 

Ligature  of  the  Internal  MaMxMarv  Artery. 

The  internal  mammary  runs  downward  behind  the  costal  cartilages  to  the 
margin  of  the  sternum  in  the  sixth  interspace,  where  it  divides.  At  its  origin  it  is 
crosed  by  the  phrenic  nerve  and  by  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  sub- 
clavian veins ;  in  the  first  three  interspaces  ligature  is  fairly  easy  ;  after  that,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  The  incision  is  oblique,  with  its  centre  corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  of  the  intercostal  space  concerned  ;  the  skin,  superficial 
fescia,  aponeurosis  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  the  intercostal  fascia  are  successively 
divided  and  the  artery  exposed,  with  a  vein  on  either  side.  If  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient room,  part  of  the  costal  cartilages  or  of  the  sternum  should  be  removed  as 
veil. 

Ligature  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 

The  axillary  artery  is  tied  either  on  the  front  of  the  thorax  in  the  first  part  of 
ite course,  or  from  the  axilla  in  the  third.  The  line  of  the  vessel,  when  the  arm 
isabducted  from  the  side,  is  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  outward  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  prominence  caused  by  the  coraco-brachialis. 

1.  In  the  First  Part  of  its  Course. — The  patient  is  placed  on  the  back  with  the 
shoulder  unsupported,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  pillow,  and  the  arm  by  the  side. 
Later,  after  the  muscle  is  divided,  a  greater  amount  of  space  can  be  obtained  by 
pushing  the  elbow  somewhat  upward.  Various  incisions  have  been  used,  but  the 
most  simple  is  one  running  parallel  to  the  clavicle,  half  an  inch  below  it,  from 
just  inside  the  coracoid  process  to  within  an  inch  of  the  sternal  end.  The  skin, 
superficial  fascia,  and  some  fibres  of  the  platysma  are  divided  ;  the  clavicular 
portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  cut  through  in  successive  layers,  any  vessel  that 
bleeds  being  clamped  at  once ;  and  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  exposed,  with 
the  cephalic  vein  crossing  inward  and  the  acromio-thoracic  artery  (some  branches 
of  which  have  already  been  divided)  coming  forward  through  it.  The  layer  of 
fascia  is  cut  through  on  a  director,  parallel  to  the  clavicle,  above  the  perforation  of 
the  cephalic  vein,  and  the  axillary  sheath  exposed,  covered  with  a  little  loo^e  fat. 
The  sheath  is  opened  above;  the  vein  lies  almost  in  front  of  the  artery,  but 
it  can  usually  be  pressed  down  with  the  finger  out  of  harm's  way.  The  needle 
should  be  passed  from  below  upward,  avoiding  the  long  thoracic  nerve  which  lies 
behind  the  artery  on  the  serratus  magnus,  and  the  lowest  cord  of  the  brachial 
ple.xus,  which  lies  immediately  above. 

This  operation  can  readily  be  performed  upon  the  dead  subject,  l)ut  it  is  very 
doubtful  if,  in  the  living,  it  has  any  advantage  over  ligature  of  the  third  ])art  of 
the  subclavian  ;  and  certainly  it  has  several  grave  disadvantages.  Its  l)ranches  are 
numerous,  the  vein  is  seriously  in  the  way,  very  large  abnormal  branches  not 
infrequently  arise  from  it,  and  the  operation  is  much  more  difficult. 

2.  In  the  Third  Part  of  its  Course. — The  arm  is  abducted  from  the  side  and 
rotated  outward  to  bring  the  folds  of  the  axilla  and  the  head  of  the  bone  into 
prominence.  The  line  of  the  artery  is  i)arallel  to  the  margins  of  the  axilla,  but 
i^earerthe  anterior  than  the  posterior.  When  oj)erating  on  the  left  side,  the  sur- 
geon stands  between  the  arm  and  the  thorax  ;  on  the  right,  it  is  more  convenient 
for  him  to  place  himself  on  the  outer  side  (Fig.  59). 

The  incision,  three  inches  in  length,  runs  down  the  inner  border  of  the 
OQiOD-toieiiialis  from  the  highest  point  of  the  axilla.       The  skin  and  superficial 
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fascia  only  are  divided.  The  deep  fascia  is  slit  up  on  a  director,  the  inner  bm 
of  the  muscle  defined,  the  median  nerve  which  lies  next  to  it  (except  the muMI 
cutaneous  which  perforates  it)  pulled  slightly  to  the  outer  side,  and  the  ail 
exposed  behind  it.  The  sheath  is  opened  in  front  and  the  needle  passed  b 
within  outward. 


If  the  a\illary  vein  is  single  and  occupies  the  normal  relation  to  the  arter)', 
may  not  be  seen  at  all  or  only  indistinctly  through  the  sheath  ;  but  often  therea 
two,  and  sometimes  they  lie  on  opposite  sides  and  are  united  by  transitt 
branches  across  it.  .\bnornial  branches  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  the  radial,  f 
example,  arising  high  up. 


The  brachial  artery  may  lie  lied  in  any  part  of  its  course.  The  line  is  fro 
the  inner  margin  of  the  loraco-brachialis  in  the  axilla,  down  the  inner  margin 
the  bi<e|«  to  the  middle  of  the  l-end  of  the  elliow. 


In  the  later  step 
y  be  flesed  to  rcb 


an  incision  two  inches  1 
.-  the  skin  and  the  supofi 
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faicia  only.  The  deep  fascia  is  cut  through  upon  a  director,  the  muscle  drawn 
mtward,  and  the  median  nerve,  which  usually  lies  tipon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
■tery.  drawn  either  outward  or  inward  according  to  its  position.  Tlie  artery  lies 
to  Ihe  inner  side  of  the  muscle,  with  a  vein  on  either  side  of  it ;  and  the  needle 
taay  be  passed  in  either  direction.  Occasionally  the  median  nerve  lies  on  the  deep 
jnr&M  of  the  vessel,  not  the  superficial,  and  sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  diffi- 
culiy  arises  from  abnormalities,  the  brachial  winding  round  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  or  dividing  into  two  branches  high  up.  It  is  said  that  a  large  in- 
fcrioi  profunda  has  been  mistaken  for  the  artery,  and  that  difRctilty  has  been  caused 
bv  the  median  nerve  resting  upon  the  vessel  and  receiving  an  impulse  from  it. 

The  brachial  artery  may  be  compressed  against  the  shaft  of  the  hiimenis  in  any 
pan  of  its  course,  the  direction  of  the  pressure  varying  with  the  part  of  the  artery 
concerned,  in  many  cases  it  is  rather  Dainful.  nrobably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
nenesare  pressed  upon  as  well. 

;.  Ligature  at  the  Bend  of  the  Elbow. — The  arm  is  abducted,  the  elbow  ex- 
tendtti  and  supinated.  An  incision  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  is  made  obliquely 
It  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  parallel  and  clo.se  to  the  inner  border  of  the  tendon  of 
the  bicei*.  avoiding  the  median  basilic  vein,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side,  and  the 
median  ce()halic,  which  lies  below.  As  it  is  deepened  the  median  basilic  vein  tan 
be  drawn  inward,  and  with  it  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  The  strong  semilunar 
fccii  from  the  biceps  is  then  divided  upon  a  director,  and  tlie  artery  with  its  venre 


Tt„;i, 


tomites  exposed,  lying  surrounded  by  a  small  amount  of  cellular  tissue  and  fat. 
TTie  needle  may  be  passed  from  either  side,  the  median  nerve  being  some  little 
distance  off  (Fig.  61). 

Forced  flexion  and  forced  extension  can  control  and  even  stop  the  pulsation 
in  die  brachial  at  the  elbow,  the  former  by  compressing  it  between  muscular 
iM-'*es.  the  latter  by  the  tension  exerted  on  it. 

Ligature  of   thf   Radial  Artekv. 

ITie  line  of  the  vessel  is  almost  straight  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of 
liie  biceps  to  jast  internal  to  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  ;  Jt  may 
I*  lied  in  any  part  of  its  course  (Fig.  62). 

The  arm  is  extended  and  supinated  ;  later,  when  the  uiijier  (Kirt  of  the  artery 
'Sin  be  lied,  the  elbow  joint  is  flexed  to  relax  the  supinator  loni,'iis. 

I.  In  the  Upper  Part. — The  line  of  the  ini  ision  varies  with  the  condition  of 
tile  muscles.  When  they  are  only  moderately  develoj^d  it  may  rorn.'spond  to  that 
of  die  artery  ;  but  in  cases  in  which  the  prominence  of  the  stijiinator  longus  reaches 
l>eyond  tbe  middle  of  the  limb,  it  is  placed  more  to  the  inutr  side.  The  skin  :ind 
superficial  fa.scia  are  divided  for  from  two  to  three  inches,  avoiding  as  far  as  |>os- 
siblethe  large  cutaneous  veins  often  present  in  the  course  of  the  vessel ;  the  deep 
^iaiscut  through  upon  a  director,  the  edge  of  the  muscle  ruised   fubile    the 
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elbow  is  flexed),  and  the  under  surface  followed  until  the  artery  is  exposed, 
rounded  by  a  little  loose  fascia  and   lying  upon  the  pronator  radii  teres. 
veins  lie  on  either  side  of  it,  the  nerve  is  not  seen  (Fig.  63). 

2.  At  the  wrist  t\i\s  artery  is  quite  superficial,  and  all  that  is  required  is  a 
short  incision  on  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  betweei^ 
it  and  the  supinator  longus.     The  deep  fascia  must  be  very  cautiously  cut  through 
upon  a  director.     Two  veins  accompany  the  artery;  the  nerve  lies  adjacent  to  it 
for  part  of  its  course,  but  leaves  it  before  it  reaches  the  wrist  (Fig.  64). 

3.  The  radial  artery  may  also  be  tied  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist,  where 


Fig.  62. — Line  of  Incision  for  Ligature. 

its  pulsation  can  easily  be  felt.     The  hand  should  be  abducted  and  slightly  ex- 
tended to  relax  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb. 


Lu;ature  of  the  Ulnar  Artery. 

The  line  of  the  ulnar  artery  extends  from  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  tendon 
in  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  inward  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ulii^» 
and  then  straight  down  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform  bone.     The  arm  is  e?^' 
tended  and  the  forearm  supinated  ;  but  after  the  interval  between  the  muscles   i^ 
found  the  wrist  is  flexed  to  relax  the  stuctures  on  the  front  of  the  limb.  _ 

I.   The  artery  can  be  tied  in  the  upper  third  of  its  course,  although  it  is  dift^  ' 


Supinator  J  any  us 


Fig.  63. — Lig.uurc  of  Radi.^1  Artery. 


cult  to  understand  what  circumstances  could  give  rise  to  such  an  oi)eration.  The 
line  of  incision  is  not  that  of  the  artery,  it  runs  from  the  front  of  the  internal 
condyle  to  the  outer  border  of  the  i)i.siform  bone,  and  is  at  least  three  inches  in 
length.  The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  are  divided,  and  the  deep  fascia  thor- 
oughly exposed  in  order  to  find  the  white  line  that  marks  the  tendinous  edge  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  This  is  divided  for  the  whole  length  of  the  wound  ;  the 
hand  is  flexed  to  relax  the  muscle,  and  the  fibres  separated  until  the  ulnar  nerve  is 
laid  bare  lying  uj)on  the  flexor  i)rofundus.  External  to  this  is  the  edge  of  the 
flexor  sublimis,  which  must  be  divided,  and  then  carefully  lifted  up  from  the  flexor 
profundus  beneath,  until  the  vessel  is  exj)osed  with  the  veins  on  each  side.     Lower 
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2.  At  the  wrist  all  that  is  required  is  a  short  incision  along  the  radial  side  of 
ttie  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  tendon.  As  soon  as  this  is  exposed  the  wrist  is  flexed  and 
the  tendon  raised  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  laying  bare  the  deep  fascia  which 
covers  in  the  artery  as  it  lies  upon  the  flexor  profundus  or  the  annular  ligament. 
Tlie  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side,  and  is  slightly  deeper  (Fig.  64). 

Ligature  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

The  abdominal  aorta  divides  opposite  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra,  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus  and  the  highest  point  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium.  The  line  of  the  iliac  arteries  runs  from  this  to  a  point  on  Poupart's 
ligament,  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  pubic 
symphysis.  The  upper  third  corresponds  roughly  to  the  common  iliac,  the  lower 
t^o- thirds  to  the  external. 

The  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied  ten  times  in  all,  one  patient  surviving  ten 
days  after  the  operation.  Cooper's  incision  was  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  intestines  being  pushed  on  one  side  and  the  peritoneum  scratched  through 
with  the  finger  nail.  The  other  method  is  post-peritoneal,  the  incision  being 
similar  to  that  employed  for  ligature  of  the  common  iliac,  but  prolonged  at  least 
as  high  as  the  umbilicus.     The  needle  should  be  passed  from  left  to  right. 

Compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  easily  managed  at  the   umbilicus  by 
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Fig.  64. — Ligature  of  the  Radial  and  Ulnar  Arteries. 

means  of  Lister's  tourniquet,  and  may  be  kept  up  under  an  ancesthetic  for  an  hour 
and  more  without  any  serious  consequences.  In  thin  people  the  artery  may  be 
controlled  with  the  thumbs.  The  tourniquet  should  be  placed  upon  the  right  side 
and  with  the  upper  jjad  rather  beyond  the  middle  line,  as  the  aorta  lies  on  the  left. 

Ligature  of  the  Common  Iijac. 

Abernethy's  incision  for  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  commences  one  inch 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  half  an  inch  outside  the  external  abdominal  ring,  runs 
up^vard  curving  round  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  terminates  a  short  dis- 
tance above  and  internal  to  the  anterior  superior  spine.  How  far  it  should  be 
prolonged  upward  in  a  case  of  ligature  of  the  common  iliac  dei)ends  uj)on  the 
condition  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Certainly  it  must  be  continued  at  least  tw(3 
inches  above  the  anterior  spine,  and  not  un frequently  as  high  as  the  umbilicus 
(%•  65).  The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  are  divided  first ;  then  the  external  ob- 
^ue,  internal  oblique,  and  transversalis  muscle  in  order  (some  of  the  branches  of 
the  circumflex  ilii  being  cut  between  the  two  last)  and  the  transversalis  fiisria  ex- 
P<^.  This  can  always  be  distinguished  from  the  peritoneum  by  its  l)eing  attached 
to  Poupart's  ligament.  A  small  incision  is  carefully  made  in  it,  at  the  lower  angle 
of  the  wound,  where  it  is  thickest,  and  where  the  sub-peritoneal  fat  collects  most, 
and  then  it  is  divided  for  the  whole  length  upon  a  broad,  flat  director.  The  peri- 
toneum is  pushed  inward,  not  stripped  uj),  the  patient  being  turned  over  slightly 
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to  the  opposite  side,  the  sheath  of  the  artery  exposed  and  cleaned,  and  the  a 
passed  round  it  from  within  outward.     The  spermatic  vessels  and  the  un 
to  the  peritoneum  and  so  escape  danger. 

On  the  left  side  the  veins  do  not  give  much  trouble  ;  the  left  common  ii 
lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  the  whole  way.  On  the  right,  howo'er,  diel 
relation  is  much  closer.  The  inferior  vena  cava  begins  on  the  right  side  of  tlw^ 
artery,  over  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  ;  the  left  common  ilia 
behind  the  commencement ;  the  right  behind  the  end,  winding  round  as  it  ascenk  I 
until  it  comes  to  he  upon  tiie  outer  side.  As  the  artery  cannot  be  seen  the  diS-  \ 
culty  can  easily  be  imagined. 

The  operation  has  been  performed  according  to  Lidell  sixty-eight  times  with    • 
onlysixteen  recoveries,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  question  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  adopt  Cooper's  method  and — especially  if  it  is  the  right  side — dehber- 
ately  open  the  abdomen. 

The  common  iliac  arteries  can  be  controlled  at  their  point  of  bifurcation  by 
means  of  Davy's  lever.  It  is  simply  a  smooth,  straight  bar  of  wood,  which  is  intro- 
duced through  the  anus  and  passed  up  the  bowel  until  it  rises  out  of  the  cavityof 


the  true  jK.-lvis.  liy  raising  the  outer  end  and  turning  it  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  opixjsite  arttry  is  easily  conipres.sed  against  the  bone,  just  at  or  above  its  bifur- 
cation. It  controls  the  branches  of  the  internal  as  well  as  of  the  external  iliac, 
but  it  is  in  many  cases  very  difficult  of  introduction  ;  when  a  large,  loose  rectum 
falls  into  folds  it  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  for  the  hand  to  find  its  way  up  ;  per- 
foration has  been  caused  by  it.  and  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  is  liable  lo 
slough  if  the  pressure  is  continueil. 


The  [losition  of  the  \a\ 
ligature  of  the  common   trun 
same  way.  and  the  finger  jiasM 
The  needle  is  pa,ssed  from  withii 
and  to  its  inner  side,  the  termi 
the  louiuion  lichiud,  and  to  the 


:nt  and  the  line  of  the  incision  are  the  same  as  for 
The  i>eritoneum  must  Ik;  pu.shed  inward  in  the 
IdoHU  over  the  external  branch  to  find  the  internal. 
lin  outuard.  the  internal  iliiic  vein  lying  behind  it 
nination  of  the  external  and  the  commencement  of 
k  at  it>  origin.     There  is  usually  a  iiltle 
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Ligature  of  the  Gluteal  Artery. 
The  line  of  the  gluteal  artery  extends  from  the  posterior  suiieri or  spine  of  the 
a  the  apex  of  the  great  trochanter  ;  it  emerges  from  the  pelvis  at  the  jiinc- 
1  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third.     The  position  of  the  patient  is  face 
downward  with  the  thigh  extended. 

The  incision  is  in  the  line  of  the  artery,  four  inches  in  length.  The  skin  and 
Kiperficial  fascia  are  divided,  the  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus  exposed  and  sepa- 
ntcd,  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  felt  for  with  the 
Rngei.  The  artery  emerges  through  this  between  the  margins  of  the  pyriformis 
and  the  ghiteiis  medius. 


The  spot  at  which  the  sciatic  artery  is  found  lies  internal  to  and  l«low  this, 
'"tiw  middle  of  the  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  to  the  tuberosity  ; 
tHe  incision  is  vertical. 

The  internal  pudic  lies  about  half  an  in<h  internal  to  this,  under  the  i;over 
*f 'hegreat  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 


Ligature  of  the  Extekxal  Im.m  . 

TTie  line  of  the  artery  is  the  continuation  of  that  fur  tin-  ronu 
tlonjllyjn  old  people  with  tortuous  ves.scls  it  is  thrown  into 
|i»ikedof  which  usually  dips  down  into  the  j)elvis.  Tin.-  positi 
is  the  same,  the  limb  being  extended  and  s!i(;htly  aixluctL-d. 

ThCTe  are  two  methods — Abemethv's.  which  has  been  dcs.  r' 


of  the  (liiti 
I  already, : 
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Cooper's  (Fig.  66).  The  incision  in  the  latter  is  s 
half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  commencing 
and  running  toward  the  anterior  superior  spine  for  j 
superficial  fascia,  and  a  few  small  vessels  passing 
divided ;  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is 
upon  a  director ;  the  internal  oblique  and  transvers; 
outward,  or  if  necessary  divided  to  a  slight  extent,  a 
the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  the  spermatic  cord 
artery  and  the  cord  are  then  pulled  upward  and  i 
cautiously  divided  sufficiently  to  admit  the  finger, 
exposed,  overlapped  to  a  very  slight  extent  by  th 
passed  from  the  side  of  the  vein,  taking  care  not  to  ii 
Cooper's  oi)eration,  there  is  no  doubt,  inter fc 
abdominal  wall  less  than  Abernethy's,  although,  if 
the  layers  carefully  united  to  each  other  in  their 
slightly  in  either.  The  peritoneum  is  less  exposed 
of  being  injured,  but  the  difference  is  not  a  mater 
on  the  other  hand,  is  distinctly  in  very  great  dange 
circumflex  ilii  vein  almost  crosses  the  seat  of  ligatu; 
artery  is  diseased,  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  upi>e 
without  enlarging  the  wound  very  seriously.  Al 
preferred  for  all  cases  except  aneurysms  situated  belc 
the  artery  can  be  shown  to  be  healthy  where  it  crosi 


Ligature  of  the  Femoral 

The  line  of  the  artery  begins  at  the  mid-point 
and  the  anterior  sui)erior  spine,  and  when  the  li 
the  inner  border  of  the  patella,  the  vessel  extendi 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  limb  is  flexed,  abducted,  a 

tion  in  which  it  is  i)laced  1 
is  the  adductor  tubercle  on 
The  common  femor; 
Poupart's  ligament,  the  su] 
of  Scarpa's  triangle  or  in  1 
I.  The  Common  Fei> 
either  longitudinal  or  tra 
inches  in  length  in  the  ! 
immediately  below  Poup^ 
parallel  to  tlie  ligament,  hi 
the  vessel.  The  skin,  supe 
very  carefully  divided  in  < 
vessel  exposed,  avoiding  tl 
comi)artment  that  contains 
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^       2.    The  Superficial  Femoral  in  Scarpa* s  Triangle. — The  point  selected  is  at 
^^Ibeapex,  just  before  it  is  crossed  by  the  sartorius,  usually  four  or  ^\^  inches  below 
rAc  ligament  and  two  or  three  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda. 

The  limb  is  slightly  flexed,  abducted,  and  laid  upon  its  outer  side,  the  line  of 
4e  artery  marked  out  (if  possible  the  pulsation  should  be  felt),  and  the  course  of 
the  internal  saphena  vein  ascertained.  The  incision  is  three  inches  in  length, 
with  its  centre  opposite  the  point  selected.  The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  are 
divided,  the  fascia  lata  exposed,  and  the  edge  of  the  sartorius  made  out  as  it  runs 
downward  and  inward  past  the  lower  margin  of  the  wound.  The  fascia  is  divided 
tbng  the  edge  of  the  muscle,  which  is  then  drawn  outward  and  raised  with  a 
retractor;  another  thinner  layer  cut  through  beneath,  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessel 
exposed,  with  perhaps  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  crossing  it.  A  small  opening 
is  made  in  the  sheath  and  the  needle  passed  round  the  artery  from  within  outward, 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  vein  which  lies  almost  immediately  behind. 

3.  The  Superficial  Femoral  in  Hunter  s  Canal — Hunter's  canal  occupies  the 
middle  third  of  the  thigh  measured  upon  the  inner  side  ;  the  point  selected  for 
ligature  is  in  the  middle  of  this  or  midway  between  the  groin  and  the  knee.  The 
line  of  the  incision,  when  the  limb  is  flexed,  alxiucted,  and  rotated  outward,  is  a 
finger's  breadth  internal  to  the  line  of  the  artery,  and  should  be  three  or  four 
inches  in  length. 

The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  are  divided,  avoiding  the  internal  saphena  vein, 
and  exposing  the  fascia  lata  covering  the  sartorius.  Tlie  muscle  is  recogni/ed  by 
the  almost  vertical  direction  of  the  fibres.  I'he  fascia  is  divided  upon  a  director 
along  its  outer  or  anterior  border,  the  muscle  pulled  inward  with  a  retractor,  and 
the  fibrous  tissue  forming  the  roof  of  Hunter's  canal  and  stretching  from  the  vastus 
intemus  to  the  adductors  exposed.  The  aponeurosis  is  slit  up  on  a  director,  some 
branches  of  the  anastomotica  i)erhaps  being  divided  at  the  inferior  angle,  the 
sheath  of  the  vessel  exposed,  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve  lying  ui)on  it  just 
before  it  perforates  the  adductor  magnus,  a  small  opening  made  in  it,  and  the 
needle  passed  from  without  inward,  the  vein  lying  to  the  outer  side  and  slightly 
behind. 

Ligature  of  the  Poplitkal  Artery. 

ITie  |)opliteal  extends  from  the  oi:)ening  in  the  adductor  magnus  to  the  level 
of  the  tul>ercle  of  the  tibia.  It  may  be  tied  in  the  ui)i)er  or  in  the  lower  |>art  of 
its  course. 

1.  In  the  Upper  Part, — The  position  of  the  limb  should  be  the  same  as  for  liga- 
tureof  the  femoral  in  Hunter's  canal,  with  the  knee  flexed.  The  oi)erator  stands  on 
the  outer  side.  An  incision  three  inches  in  length  is  made  immediately  behind  the 
tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus,  commencing  or  ending,  as  the  case  may  be,  opi)0- 
sitethe  adductor  tubercle.  The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  are  divided,  taking 
care  not  to  cut  the  internal  saphena  vein,  and  the  fascia  lata  separated  from  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  sartorious,  some  of  the  branches  of  the  anastomotica  i)rob- 
ably  requiring  to  be  t>*'isted  or  clamped.  The  adductor  tendon  is  drawn  forward, 
the  sartorius  and  the  inner  hamstrings  backward  (the  loni^  saphenous  nerve  will 
probably  follow  the  adductor  tendon,  and  with  it  the  main  superficial  branch  of 
the  anastomotica),  and  search  made  with  the  finger  and  a  director  in  the  tat  that 
protrudes.  The  depth  of  the  artery  varies  according  to  the  distance  down  the 
limb;  the  vein  is  not  seen  at  all. 

2.  In  the  Lower  Part. — The  patient  lies  upon  the  tace,  or  in  what  is  known 
as  the  three-quarter  prone  position,  with  the  knee  at  first  extended.  Afterward  it 
m^ybebent  to  relax  the  gastrocnemius  if  it  is  required.  The  incision  is  vertical, 
three  inches  in  length  in  the  line  of  the  vessel  and  outside  the  external  sa])hena 
vein  if  this  is  seen.  The  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  deep  fascia  arc  divided  suc- 
l^^ively,  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  pulled  outward,  the  senii-nieml)ranous  inward 
*f  it  is  exposed,  and  the  dissection  carried  very  carefiilly  throui^h  the  loose  tat  that 
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;th  is  made  behind  and  below  the  internal  malleolus,  the  pulsation  of  the 
cl  being  the  best  guide.     The  deep  fascia  here  is  thicker  still,  forming  the 

internal  annular  ligament  that  binds 
the  tendons  down.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  oi)en  any  of  the  syno- 
vial sheaths  (Fig.  70). 


70.— Lijraturc  of  ihe  Posterior  Tibial  Artery 
Behind  the  Iniernal  Malleolus. 


Fig    71. —  IJne  of  Incision  for  Ligature  of  the  Ante- 

rior  Tibial. 


LlGATlKK    OK    THK    ANTERIOR    TllJlAI.. 

The  artery  extends  from  a  point  midway  between  the  head  of  the  fibula  and 
ice.vternal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  another  which  lies  midwav  between  the  two 
alleoli,  and  from  thence  to  the  base  of  the  space  between  the  two  first  metatar- 
si bones.  At  first  it  is  very  deep;  lo\ver  down  its  pulsation  can  l)e  easily  felt, 
'leleg  is  extended  and  the  foot  held  in  position  of  the  plantar  flexion  (Fig.  71). 

Tthialis   anticus 


^^^.<>*!^v<^..^•^^^'A'««^«v^X^^^^ 


iru/ff 


Fig.  72. —  Lij^ature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  .Artery 


I.  In  the  Upper  Third. — An  incision  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  is 
ade  in  the  line  of  the  artery  and  deei)ened  until  the  deep  fascia  is  reached.  If 
©separation  between  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  the  til)ialis  anticus 
*not*be  seen  when  the  foot  is  bent  upward,  a  transverse  or  oblique  cut  is  made 
*ough  the  aponeurosis.  The  line  of  division  then  is  usually  evident  at  once. 
he  two  muscles  are  separated  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  and  the  artery  is  found 
'ing  with  the  nerve  suj^erficial  to  it  and  a  vein  on  each  side. 
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2.  In  the  Lower  Part  of  the  Leg. — The  incision  is  three  inches  in  length 
the  line  of  the  artery.     The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  are  divided,  and  ca 

search  made  with  the  finger  for  the 
between  the  extensor  hallucis  and 
common  extensor.  If  this  is  found  dn 
aix)neurosis  is  slit  up  on  a  director,  anl 
search  made  under  the  former  of  the  twoj 
even  a  short  distance  above  the  ankle  joint 
the  tendon  often  has  not  yet  crossed  to  tfae^ 
inner  side.  If  there  is  no  indication  the- 
fascia  is  slit  up  in  the  same  way,  and  all  the 
structures  that  lie  on  the  inner  side  pulkd 
outward  away  from  the  tibia  with  the  fQie- 
finger  ;  the  innermost  cord,  which  consitfi 
of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  hal- 
lucis, is  now  allowed  to  slip  back  and  search 
made  for  the  vessel  next  to  it.  The  nerve 
lies  upon  the  outer  side  (Fig.  72). 

3 .  The  Dorsalis  Pedis.  — The  guide  to 
the  artery  is  the  inner  slip  of  the  extensor 
brevis  digitonmi.  The  incision  is  made 
over  this  in  the  line  of  the  vessel,  the  tendon 
drawn  to  one  side,  and  search  made  beneath 
«  Fitr.  7 


cm^is  dlgti$rum, 
mu9ct9 


'■i 

'"■  Ttndsn  o/* 

/iSllicia 


Fio^  73 —Ligature  of  Dorsal:^  Pedis  Artery, 


). 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JXJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  L  YMPHA  TICS. 

INJURIES  OF  LYMPHATICS. 

The  lymphatics  are  so  widely  distributed  that  they  must  be  severed  or  torn  in 
every  cut  or  bruise  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  but  as  a  rule  they  collapse  at  once 
and  give  no  trouble.  Persistent  escape  or  collection  of  lymph,  unless  there  is 
some  obstruction  higher  up,  causing  oedema  of  the  part,  is  very  rare  ;  but  probably 
t  great  deal  of  the  early  discharge  from  wounds  comes  from  the  divided  lymphatics, 
and  certainly  the  poisons  that  cause  the  various  kinds  of  wound  fever  (septic  and 
traumatic),  are  chiefly  absorbed  through  them. 

The  thoracic  duct  has  occasionally  been  wounded,  leading  to  the  discharge 
through  a  fistulous  opening  of  a  spontaneously  coagulating  liquid,  milky  during 
digestion  ;  and  in  one  case  its  opening  is  stated  to  have  healed  under  a  plug.  In 
another  instance  the  duct  was  ruptured  opposite  a  fracture  of  the  spine,  and  the 
contents  were  poured  out  into  the  pleural  cavity,  compressing  the  lung  and  ulti- 
mately causing  death. 

DISEASES  OF  LYMPHATICS. 

Lymphangitis. 

.\cute  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  always  secondary,  and  is  usually 
caused  by  the  entrance  of  an  irritant  poison  through  the  connective-tissue  rootlets. 
Exceptionally  it  follows  sprains,  or  the  inflammation  spreads  from  surrounding 
structures  and  involves  the  wall  directly.  In  most  cases  the  immediate  source  is  a 
poisoned  wound,  often  a  mere  pin-prick  or  scratch,  sometimes  so  small  that  it  is 
overlooked  altogether  ;  and  consequently  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
butchers,  cooks,  and  those  engaged  in  post-mortem  work.  In  the  case  of  the 
throat  it  may  perhaps  originate  without  an  abrasion,  the  poison  entering  through 
the  spaces  between  the  epithelial  cell;  but  naturally  this  is  incapable  of  proof. 
Recent  wounds  are  much  more  likely  to  be  attacked  than  granulating  ones,  and 
those  which  are  not  kept  at  rest  or  in  which  there  is  any  discharge  confined  under 
high  tension,  and  above  all,  pustules,  are  the  most  likely  of  all. 

Whatever  the  irritant  may  be,  it  probably  does  not  cause  inflammation  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  unless  it  is  arrested  by  clotting.  If  this  does  not  take  i)lace,  it  is 
hurried  on  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  and  sets  up  inflammation  there. 

Pathology. — The  changes  are  best  seen  in  larger  trunks.  The  delicate 
cellular  tissue  that  surrounds  the  vessel  and  forms  its  outer  wall  is  swollen,  softened, 
and  congested  ;  the  intima  becomes  cloudy,  the  endothelial  jdates  lose  their  dis- 
tinctness of  outline,  and  the  lymph  that  fills  the  vessel  and  the  plasma  that  circu- 
lates through  and  around  its  walls  coagulate.  They  are  no  longer  in  contact  with 
healthy  structures.  Outside  the  vessel  altogether,  some  distance  away  from  the 
Jrritant,  the  blood-vessels  dilate,  and  the  blood  and  the  plasma  circulate  more 
rapidly  and  in  greater  quantity  ;  immediately  around  the  exciting  cause,  the 
stream  either  ceases  or  is  carried  on  very  slowly,  and  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  the 
•nterstices  in  its  wall,  and  the  cellular  sheath  become  filled  with  a  coagulating 
exudation. 

The  future  course,  whether  resolution,  organization,  or  sui)puration  sets  in, 
depends  upon  the  cause.  Resolution  begins  at  once,  if  the  irritant  is  slight  and 
transient ;  the  fibrin  disappears,  the  walls  of  the  vessel  recover,  the  endothelium  is 
f generated,  and  the  circulation  is  re-established.     Organization  is  probable  if  its 


in 
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action  is  persistent,  as  in  syphilis ;  and  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  the  celli 
tissue  in  which  they  lie,  become  hard,  dense,  and  sclerosed.    Suppuration  only 
place  when  pyogenic  micro-organisms  are  the  exciting  cause,  coagulation-neci 
setting  in,  and  the  solid  tissues  becoming  liquefied  and  melting  away.     As  a 
it  is  circumscribed,  but  if  the  tissues  are  badly  nourished  from  intemperance 
starvation,  or  if  there  is  septic  decomposition  as  well  to  assist,  it  may  be  diffuse 
boundless. 

Symptoms. — These  are  plainest  when  the  superficial  vessels  are  involve 
Red  lines  mark  out  their  course  upon  the  skin — wavy,  irregular,  very  tender  to 
touch,  slightly  raised  above  the  surface,  and  hardened  from  thrombosis.  Soi 
times  they  are  quite  narrow  ;  sometimes,  when  the  poison  is  very  active,  an  ii 
or  more  in  breadth.  At  the  same  time  the  glands  are  swollen  and  tender,  and 
the  affection  is  extensive  the  limb  below  may  be  cedematous.  With  the  deeper 
trunks  most  of  these  signs  naturally  are  wanting ;  but  usually,  even  in  the  deepest 
faintly  outlined  patches  of  redness  are  visible  here  and  there  upon  the  skin,  wbeif 
the  superficial  plexuses  communicate  with  the  deep  ones. 

A  rigor  is  not  uncommon  at  the  beginning,  and  if  the  inflammation  is  widdy 
spread  there  may  be  a  very  considerable  degree  of  fever  and  prostration.  Simple 
lymphangitis  is  rarely  serious  ;  if,  however,  suppuration  sets  in  it  may  be  attenckd 
by  very  grave  illness,  and  if  the  vessels  (which  run  in  groups)  are  extensively  de- 
stroyed, a  condition  of  solid  oedema  is  very  likely  to  persist,  leaving  the  limb 
more  or  less  crippled.  When  it  occurs  as  part  of  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue  its  significance  is,  of  course,  altogether  different ;  it  is  part  then  of  a 
general  suppurative  infection,  not  unlikely  to  end  in  pyaemia,  the  chief  safeguard 
against  the  constitutional  affection  spreading  through  the  lymphatics  being  the 
arrest  of  the  pyogenic  micrococci  in  the  neighboring  glands. 

Treatment. — The  cause  should  be  removed  at  once  or  rendered  innocuous 
by  the  free  use  of  antisej^tics  ;  tension  immediately  relieved  by  incision,  drainage, 
warmth,  or  other  measures,  as  the  case  requires  ;  absolute  rest  enforced  ;  and  the 
limb  raised  to  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  entering  it  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the 
return  of  the  lymph.  Cold  evaporating  lead  lotion  is  the  best  local  application. 
Quinine  may  be  given  internally  if  the  temi)erature  is  high  ;  and  the  bowels 
usually  require  to  be  opened. 

If  sui>puration  occurs  the  abscess  should  be  incised  at  once.  Afterward,  when 
the  inflammation  has  subsided  and  the  wound  healed,  if  there  is  any  oedema  left 
it  may  be  reHeved,  if  not  cured,  by  the  proper  application  of  massage  and  band- 
aging. 

LVMPHADKNITIS. 

Inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands  always  accompanies  inflammation  of  the 
vessels  ;  but  in  a  very  much  larger  number  of  instances  it  occurs  independently  o^ 
them,  the  irritant  having  been  carried  along  by  the  lymph  stream  without  causing 
any  symi)toms  until  arrested  in  the  gland.  It  may  be  simple  (acute ^  ending  il 
resolution  or  suppuration,  and  chronic)  or  specific^  as  in  tubercle,  syphilis,  glanders 
and  i)erhaps  some  chancroids. 

I.   Simple  Adenitis  or  Bubo, 

The  pathological  changes  are  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  inflammation  else 
where.  1  he  cortex  is  the  part  first  involved  ;  it  becomes  more  vascular,  soft,  an( 
swollen  ;  the  lymph-paths  are  filled  ;  the  corpuscles  are  packed  in  the  follicles  a 
tightly  as  they  can  be  ;  the  reticulum  loses  its  distinctness  ;  and  here  and  there 
where  stasis  occurs  and  the  capillaries  give  way,  masses  of  red  blood -corpuscle 
can  be  seen.  In  recent  acute  cases  the  gland  is  a  deep  purple  throughout,  and  th< 
connective  tissue  around  is  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  lymph  almost  to  the  sam< 
extent.      This   may  terminate    in  resolution:  or    the  inflammation   may    becom' 
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a.  Resolution, — The  process  is  exceedingly  simple;  the  hyperaemia  diminishes  ; 
llie  excess  of  lymph-corpuscles  is  gradually  removed  ;  the  lymph-paths  are  opened 
H>again  ;  old  extravasations  are  quietly  absorbed  ;  and  the  whole  gland  resumes, 
or  nearly  so,  its  normal  condition.  A  certain  degree  of  enlargement  is  very  com- 
Bionly  left,  especially  if  the  attack  is  repeated. 

b.  Chronic  Inflammation. — This  termination  is  almost  as  common.  The 
ccUular  exudation,  instead  of  being  absorbed  or  undergoing  fatty  degeneration, 
becomes  organized ;  the  capsule  is  thickened,  hard,  and  adherent  to  the 
structures  round  ;  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  follicles  is  indurated ;  and  occa- 
sionally, when  the  glands  are  extensively  involved,  the  circulation  is  seriously 
impeded,  leading  to  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  and  even  solid  cedema  in  the 
parts  below. 

c.  Suppuration. — This  may  begin  either  in  the  gland  itself,  yellow  foci  of 
coagulation- necrosis  occurring  in  the  various  parts  of  the  cortex  and  enlarging 
tmtil  they  fuse  ;  or  more  generally  as  periadenitis.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the 
abscess  is  opened,  the  gland  is  found  lying  in  a  more  or  less  sloughing  condition, 
attached  to  one  side  of  the  cavity.  Residual  abscesses  are  of  common  occurrence 
in  connection  with  lymphatic  glands  ;  inflammation  subsiding  and  remaining  quiet 
perhaps  for  years,  and  then,  from  some  slight  additional  irritant,  suddenly  break- 
ing out  again  and  running  on  to  suppuration. 

Causes. — A  moderately  acute  form  of  inflammation  not  un frequently  follows 
over-exertion  or  exposure  to  cold,  especially  if  there  has  been  at  any  time  a  pre- 
vious attack.  The  glands  become  swollen  and  painful ;  the  skin  over  them  is 
tender  on  pressure ;  the  neighboring  muscles  are  stiff",  and  movement  is  much 
restricted.  As  a  rule,  this  subsides  without  any  serious  result  as  soon  as  the  cause 
ceases  to  act ;  its  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tissues,  enfeebled  by 
inflammation,  form  the  most  suitable  soil  for  the  development  of  any  germs  that 
may  reach  them.  Suppuration  may  occur,  especially  in  those  whose  health  is 
broken  down  ;  tubercular  disease  may  follow  ;  I  have  known  it  to  develop  rai)idly 
in  the  femoral  glands  after  a  strain  in  jumping;  and  in  children  it  is  probable 
this  often  happens.  The  eruption  of  the  teeth,  for  example,  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  enlargement  and  some  inflammation  of  the  submaxillary 
glands.  In  most  cases  this  subsides  of  itself  as  soon  as  the  parts  become  quiet 
again,  but  occasionally  it  forms  the  starting  point  for  suppuration  or  tubercular 
disease,  the  micrococci  or  bacilli,  as  the  case  may  be,  gaining  access  to  the  damaged 
tissue  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  When  the  glands  are  healthy 
these  germs  are  practically  inert. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  glands  arises  from  the  same  causes  as  acute  lymph- 
angitis, especially  poisoned  wounds  in  which  there  is  friction  or  tension  to  facili- 
tate absorption.  In  rare  cases  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  breach  of  surface,  but  it 
is  proverbially  impossible  to  prove  a  negative.  Specific  forms  of  inflammation 
can  only  arise  from  specific  causes,  and  these  are  rarely  limited  to  the  gland  first 
involved ;  tubercle,  syphilis,  glanders,  etc.,  all  tend  to  spread  from  one  to  another, 
although  there  maybe  at  first  a  temporary  arrest.  This  is  not  so  with  the  micro- 
cocci of  suppuration.  Against  these  the  adenoid  tissue  seems  to  possess  an  unusual 
power  of  resistance;  not  only  does  the  mischief  rarely  extend  beyond  the  glands 
first  attacked,  but  these  themselves  appear  capable  of  holding  out  for  an  excep- 
tionally long  period.  Inflamed  glands  are  exceedingly  common  as  the  result  of 
gonorrhoea,  soft  sores,  pustules,  poisoned  wounds,  and  many  other  injuries  ;  l)ut 
although,  of  course,  many  instances  do  occur,  su[)puration  is  by  no  means  invariable. 
The  pyogenic  micrococci  must  be  carried  to  the  glands  in  abundance  l)y  the 
l^mph  corpuscles  and  the  lymph  stream  ;  but  if  the  adenoid  tissue  is  tairly  well 
nourished,  and  protected  from  injury,  in  many  cases  they  are  only  able  to  excite  a 
certain  degree  of  inflammation. 

Chronic  adenitis,  if  not  of  specific  origin,  usually  results  from  the  freijnent 
Repetition  of  acute  attacks.  The  glands  are  left  slightly  enlarged,  hanlened,  and 
infiltrated  with  fibrous  tissue;  and  they  may  persist  in   this  condition   without 
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change  and  without  causing  any  symptoms  for  years.     In   many  instances 
impossible  to  say  how  far  this  is  due  to  syphilis. 

Symptoms. — When  the  attack  is  acute,  and  the  gland  is  tightly 
down  by  fascia,  the  symptoms  are  severe.     On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a 
amount  of  loose  cellular  tissue  around,  so  that  there  is  but  little  tension,  they 
be  very  slight ;  in  the  axilla  even  suppuration  may  occur  without  the  patient 
plaining  of  it.     Pain,  heat,  and  swelling  are  the  most  prominent ;  the  first 
cially,  when  the  deeper  glands  are  involved  ;  the  last  when  the  structures  roundi 
soft  and  yielding.     Tenderness  on  pressure  is  always  present ;  and  if  the  gland 
be  felt,  it  is  fixed  in  its  bed,  partly  from  its  size,  partly  from  the  cellular  ei 
tion   around   binding  it  down.     The  constitutional   disturbance,  like  the 
depends  largely  upon  the  tension  ;  in  the  slighter  cases  it  is  scarcely  noticeal 
in  the  more  acute  ones,  especially  when  the  deep  glands  are  inflamed,  it  is 
very  marked. 

Suppuration  may  begin  very  quietly  when  the  tissues  around  are  loose 
yielding,  or  there  may  be  high  fever  and  even  a  rigor.  The  part  begins  to  thmll 
the  skin  is  red,  glazed,  and  oedematous,  the  swelling  rapidly  increases  in  size,aBi 
the  outline  becomes  ill-defined.  If  the  pus  forms  in  the  interior  fluctuation  ii 
often  very  indistinct ;  if  around  the  gland  it  may  be  apparent  almost  at  once. 

There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  acute  inflammation  ;  tie 
locality,  the  nodular  character  of  the  swelling,  and  the  evidence  of  an  excitiag 
cause  (which  may,  however,  have  already  disappeared)  indicate  at  once  the  stio&' 
ture  concerned.  Chronic  enlargement  is  more  difficult,  especially  in  the  groin, 
where  it  is  easily  mistaken  for  epiplocele  and  vice  versa.  The  shape  of  the  swdt 
ing,  the  direction  it  takes,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  rarely  single,  but  nearly  alwafl 
involves  the  neighboring  glands,  are  the  most  important  distinctions.  The  qutt- 
tion  of  suppuration  is  very  difficult ;  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  practicaiif 
impossible  to  say,  without  exploration,  whether  it  has  commenced  or  not. 

Treatment. — The  exciting  cause  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  at  once. 
Absolute  rest,  cold,  uniform  compression,  and  elevation  are  the  most  effectual 
measures  for  preventing  suppuration  ;  heat  and  counter-irritants  only  encourage  it 
When  pus  forms  the  shortest  way  is  to  open  up  the  abscess  freely,  allow  the  con- 
tents to  escape  of  themselves,  and  apply  boracic  fomentations,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  pressure,  in  order  to  keep  the  surfaces  at  rest.  If  the  gland  has  been 
destroyed  and  remains  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  abscess  it  should  be 
removed  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  In  the  groin,  if  the  redness  and  oedemi 
are  very  well  defined,  showing  that  there  is  not  much  infiltration  of  the  cellulaJ 
tissue  round,  two  punctures  with  a  drainage-tube  or  a  bundle  of  horse-hair  passe( 
across  may  succeed,  and  in  very  slight  cases  even  a  single  one  ;  but  unless  tb 
patient  is  kept  in  bed  with  such  an  amount  of  dressing  on  that  the  limb  is  practi 
cally  fixed  it  is  very  likely  to  end  in  the  formation  of  a  chronic  sinus. 

II.    Tithe  re  ular  Adenitis. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  one  of  the  most  common  seats  of  tubercular  dis 
ease.  The  bacilli  enter  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  o 
alimentary  canal,  or  through  the  skin  (after  wounds,  abrasions,  attacks  of  eczema 
and  the  likej,  and  at  once,  if  there  is  the  least  predisposition,  or  if  the  resistanc 
of  the  tissues  is  lowered  by  inflammation,  lead  to  the  deposit  of  miliary  tubercle 
In  a  few  cases  infection  may  take  i)lace  through  the  blood.  No  glands  in  th 
body  are  exempt ;  but  naturally  those  in  certain  localities — the  neck,  the  ma 
entery,  and  the  mediastina — are  more  often  affected  than  others,  and  it  may  occu 
at  any  age,  although  it  is  by  far  the  most  common  in  children  and  during  youoj 
adult  life. 

Pathology. — The  changes  are  characteristic  ;  gray  miliary  nodules  develop 
usually  in  the  centre  of  the  adenoid  masses,  with  typical  giant  and  epithelioM 
cells,  and  outside  these  an  infiltration  of  smaller  ones,  lying  in  a  zone  of  hyper 
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4.|Hiiia,  and  cascatioQ  soon  begins  in   the  middle.     Several  of  these  small  nodules 

iiifam  near  each  other  and  fuse,  so  that  when  the  gland  is  cut  across  there  is  a  dead 

*j44ite  caseous  spot  surrounded  by  a  soft,  pinkish  gray  areola.     Gradually,  as  these 

/I^Kitaseand  multiply,  fresh  tubercles  forming  round  their  margin,  the  whole  gland 

enlarged,  the  capsule  grows  thicker,  j)artly  from  the  irritation  and  ten- 

to  which  it  is  subjected,  partly  from  the  condensation  on  it  of  the  loose 

~  cellular  tissue  around,   and  at  length,   if  it  is  cut  across  when   the  disease  is 

adranced,  the  only  trace  of  normal  adenoid  tissue  left  is  a  thin  layer  immediately 

Oder  the  capsule  ;  the  whole  of  the  rest  is  converted  into  a  dense  white  caseous 

■OSS,  many  times  the  size  of  the  original  gland,  but  still  showing  its  origin  by  its 

shape  and  by  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  trabeculce. 

The  subsequent  changes  are  the  same  as  those  that  occur  elsewhere.  If  the 
foberde-bacilli  spread  and  the  whole  gland  becomes  involved,  the  central  portion 
treaks  down  into  a  greenish-yellow  puriform  fluid,  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue 
is  invaded  through  the  hilum,  and  suppuration  follows,  forming  an  irregularly- 
shaped  abscess  (often  extending  long  distances  under  the  fascia)  with  the  remains 
of  a  lymphatic  gland,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  capsule  lined  with  caseating  tuber- 
cle, still  adherent  to  one  jjart  of  the  wall.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  perish, 
either  calcification  or  fibroid  induration,  or  both  together,  follow. 

Symptoms. — ^The  characteristic  feature  is  a  chronic,  [)ainless  enlargement, 
affecting  usually  several  glands  in  the  same  locality,  although  often  one  more  than 
the  rest.  At  first  they  are  freely  movable,  but,  after  a  time,  they  l)econie  matted 
together  and  adherent  to  the  surrounding  structures.  Later,  after  a  very  variable 
period,  softening  may  occur,  the  swelling  enlarges  in  size  and  becomes  more  ill- 
defioed,  the  skin  becomes  reddened  at  one  point,  grows  thinner  and  thinner,  and 
finally  gives  ^"ay,  leading  to  the  discharge  of  a  thin  oily  pus,  mixed  with  caseous 
debris,  and  leaving  a  sinus  which  nearly  always  pursues  a  most  irregular  and  devious 
course.  Healing,  if  these  cases  are  left  to  them.selves,  is  always  very  protracted  ;  the 
growth  of  the  tubercle  must  cease,  the  whole  of  the  caseous  material  come  away, 
and  the  sinus  close  from  the  bottom,  and  as  the  skin  is  usually  undermined  in  all 
directions,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest,  it  may  be  many 
years  before  it  is  complete. 

General  infection  from  superficial  caseating  glands  is  rare,  although  it  may 
take  place  from  mediastinal  ones.  Local  recurrence  again  and  again  is  not 
uncommon;  but  at  length,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  patient  lives  down 
the  bacillus  and  recovers,  bearing  the  traces  of  his  illness  in  the  deep  scams  and 
cicatrices  left. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  treatment  of  tnl)ercular  adenitis  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  :  sea  air,  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  good  feeding,  and  ( areful  pro- 
tection against  cold,  exposure,  and  irritants  of  all  kinds.  In  many  instances  the 
balance  between  caseation  and  liquefaction  on  the  one  hand,  and  absorption  and 
organization  on  the  other,  turns  entirely  upon  this. 

The  local  treatment  depends  largely  u|)on  the  amount  of  inflammation  present 

and  the  number  of  glands  involved.     If  there  are  only  two  or  three  and  they  are 

perfectly  quiet  and  painless,  without  any  evidence  of  adhesion  to  the  tissues  round 

them,  they  should  be  left  altogether  alone,  or  the  skin  may  he  thickly  ((>vere<l  over 

withung.  plumbi  iodidi  and  oiled  .silk  at  night.      Rubbing  and  counter-irritants, 

such  as  tincture  of  iodine,  are  only  too  likely  to  precipitate  an  acute  attack.     If  in 

spite  of  this  the  enlargement  continues  to  increase,  or  signs  of  softening  or  of 

inflammatory  adhesion  begin  to  appear,  excision  may  bepert'ormcd.  provided  there 

is  a  reasonable  hope  of  removing  the  whole;   either   caseation   lias  taken    place 

already  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  to  check  it,  or  it  will   very  shortly,  and 

undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  effectual  method,  when  the  disease  is  limited  and 

superficial,  is  firee  removal.     It  leaves  a  linear  cicatrix  in  a  situation  (  hosen  l)e<  ause 

it  is  concealed,  and  the  wound  is  sound  within  a  week,  in   place  of  a  sinus  that 

™*y continue  to  discharge  for  years,  and  invariably  causes  a  depressed,  seamed, 

*nd irr^lar  scar.     Even  when  the  skin  is  involved  the  same  \Aa\\  may  be  tried 
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with  success.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  real  numbe 
the  glands  concerned  is  probably  far  in  excess  of  the  apparent,  and  that  n 
the  more  superficial  ones  is  very  likely  to  expose  many  more  that  lie  deeper. 
operator,  therefore,  must  always  be  prepared,  as  unless  the  whole  affected  are» ) 
cleared  little  good  is  likely  to  result.  Even  such  extreme  measures  as  division* 
the  sterno-mastoid  and  dissecting  out  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  ned 
have  been  recommended. 

If  softening  and  suppuration  have  already  taken  place  the  actual  cautery  on 
be  iised  to  perforate  the  inflamed  structures  and  destroy  the  interior  of  the  gland 
or  it  may  be  freely  incised,  the  interior  thoroughly  scraped  out  with  Volkmann' 
spoon,  and  packed  with  iodoform.  Unhappily,  in  mostcases  the  numberofglaw 
involved  precludes  anythii 
like  radical  treatment  of  tli 
kind  ;  and  all  that  can  be  doi 
is  to  open  any  abscesses  th 
are  pointing  ;  slit  up  or  enlar{ 
and  drain  any  devious  sinia 
running  beneath  the  lasda 
scrape  out  all  the  caseous  dcbr 
th-it  IS  accessible  ;  and  try  \ 
means  of  constitutional  tKS 
ment  to  improve  the  geno; 
health  so  that  cicatrizationma 
take  place. 

It  not   uncommonly  h^ 

pens  in   the  neck  that  chroni 

smuses  with  purple  overhanf 

inj,   edges    are    left    for  year 

similar  to  those  met  with  in  th 

grom      In    many    cases    tha 

can    only  be  ciired    by  cuttin 

awai  all  the  overhanging  tisw 

scraping  out  the  interior,  tho 

Kic.  n— iievn'  ccr.ic:ii  Splint.  oughly  Stimulating    the    bas 

and  making  the  route   direc 

Hilton,  however,  has  shown  what  it  is  possible  lo  do  to  these  by  the  judicious  app 

cation  of  trusses  in  the  groin  ;   that  the  chief  reason  of  failure  of  union  is  tl 

perpetual  motion  to  which  the  part  is  subjecteil  ;  and  that  repair  can  take  plac 

even  in  advanced  cases,  if  al)solute  rest  is  enforced  ;  and  Treves  has  strong 

advocated  the  same  thing  in  the  neck.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  although  the  pi 

senceof  caseous  gland  tissue  and  the  indirect  burrowing  under  the  fascia  have  mu 

to  do  with  the  delayed  union  and  unsightly  cicatrices  so  common  after  tubercul 

adenitis,  want  of  rest  is  almost  if  not  unite  as  important ;  and  in  every  case 

which  this  cannot  be  ensured  in  other  ways  some  appliance,  such  as  Treves"  spli 

or  a  guitft-iiercha  stock,  shoiikt  W  usett  after  o|>erations. 


l,\MrilALJC   filKNlULAK   'l'^■Mok^. 

.Ml  forms  of  carcinoma  and  many  <)f  sarcoma  involve  the  lymphatic  glan 
sooner  or  later ;  these,  however,  are  secondary  growths,  and  derive  their  signi 
cance  entirely  from  the  primary  one  elsewhere.  In  addition  there  are  others  whi 
originate  in  the  glands  themselves. 

Primary  lymphatic  glandular  tumors  form  an  exceedingly  difficult  group  ;  il 
impossible  to  classify  them  SiUisfaclorilv  either  by  their  jjathological  structure 
their  clinii:il  history.  Microscopical  examination  fails  to  show  any  defin: 
distincliun  between  normal  gland  tissue.  intlammatoryhy[)ertrophy,  simple  tumo: 
or  uulii,'n,ini  ones  :  and  <iini<al  syui|itonis  are  no  more  successful,  at  any  rate 
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1  the  earlier  stages  when  the  diagnosis  is  of  importance.     Certain  varieties  that  are 
well  characterized  can  be  described  ;  the  rest  must  be  grouped  round  them, 
Jseirer  or  further  away,  according  to  the  sum  of  the  features  they  present. 


a  perfectly  simple  form  of  overgrowth  affecting  0 


i  part  of  the  body.     As  such,  it  is  decidedly 


This  name  is  given  to  a 

It  the  Qiost.  two  or  three  glands  ii 

nre(Fig.  75). 

No  cause  is  known  ;  the  gland  steadily  but  [lersistently  increases  in  size  w 

out  undergoing  the  least  change  in  structure.     It  is 

does  not  contract  adhesions  to  the  parts  around  ;  it 

does  not  degenerate  or  decay  in  any  way  ;  and  it  is 

not  attended  with  any  form  of  cachexia.    On  section 

it  is  absolutely  normal,  or  at  the  most  slightly  lighter 

in  color  than  the  other  glands.     It  may  attain  a  fair 

size  and  cause  considerable  annojance,  but   it   is 

seldom  very  large. 

Lymphatic    glandular    tumors    answering    this 

description  are  certainly  exceptional.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  if  they  are  excised  (the  only 
treatment  suitable  for  them)  and  divided  in  two,  it 
is  found  either  that  they  contain  a  caseous  focus  in 
the  middle,  or  that,  without  any  change  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  they  are  full  of  miliary  tubercles;  in 
other  words,  that  they  are  really  examples  of  tuber- 
cular adenitis,  which  from  some  unknown  cause,  pos- 
sibly an  unusual  power  of  resistance  on  the  ]iart  of 
the  patient,  have  followed  an  unusual  course;  the 
tubercles  have  continued  to  increase,  but  the  lym- 
phatic tissue  has  increased  at  a  faster  rate,  without 
sufficient  inflammation  to  make  the  capsule  contract 
idhsions.  In  other  cases  it  is  probable  that  they 
«e  really  the  beginning  of  lymphadenoma,  for 
sometimes,  if  they  are  left,  they  suddenly  change  it 
grow  rapidly. 


character  and  begin  to 


II.  Lymphailrnoiiiii. 

Two  forms  of  this  are  described  by  some,  according  to  whether  leiika;iiiia  is 
present  or  not ;  but,  as  it  is  impos.sible  to  say  ui>on  what  this  de|iend,s,  why  it 
should  occur  in  one  case  and  not  in  another,  it  does  not  seem  a  ^iufficient  reason 
(or  separating  them.  It  is  sometimes  known  a.s  Hodgkin's  disease  or  malignant 
lymphoma. 

The  pathological  changes  that  occur  in  the  glands  in  the  earlier  stages  are 
identical  with  those  met  with  in  lymphoma  or  in  chronic  inflammation.  In  some 
instances  the  adenoid  tissue  is  in  excess  and  the  glands  are  soft  and  juicy  ;  in  others 
'Here  is  a  large  amount  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  size  is  smaller,  and  the  consistence 
Snaer.  The  difference,  however,  does  not  apfwar  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
phj'sical  one  ;  clinically  the  two  forms  are  precisely  alike. 

Lymphadenoma,  at  its  commencement,  may  be  confined  to  the  lymphatic 
glands;  or  it  may  occur  in  the  spleen  before  the  glands  are  involved  ;  ami  de[)osits 
of  adenoid  tissue,  which,  however,  may  be  secondary,  are  not  uncommonly  found 
'n 'he  alimentary  canal,  the  liver,  kidneys,  the  medulla  of  bone,  and  elsewhere, 
h  is  e\-idently,  therefore,  a  disease  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  true 
lymphoma  ;  but  when  it  is  primarily  glandular,  it  may  be  im]K)s.siblt;  to  (listingiiish 
onefrom  the  other,  until,  by  the  appearance  of  secondary  growths,  it  is  too  late. 
Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  its  etiology  :  it  is  most  common  in  young  adult 
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LVMPHANOEIECTASIS    AND    LVMPHANGEIOMA. 

The  lymphatics  are  liable  to  dilatation  and  distention  in  the  same  way  as  the 
capillaries  and  veins.  Sometimes  this  is  congenital,  like  naevus,  sometimes  it  is 
caused  by  obstruction.  The  minor  form,  affecting  especially  the  smaller  vessels,  is 
faiown  as  lymphangeiectasis,  the  more  pronounced  as  lymphangeioma. 


I.    Congenital  Dilatation. 

This  may  apj^ear  under  various  shapes.  In  the  simplest  there  is  merely  an 
inr^lar  expansion  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  generally  in  the  skin,  forming  am- 
pullae and  cavities  of  various  sizes,  lined  with  the  characteristic  endothelium.  In 
those  that  are  more  severe  the  dilatation  is  greater,  the  partition  walls  between  the 
cavities  are  thinner,  so  that  they  break  down,  and  enormous,  irregularly  branching 
spaces  are  formed,  sometimes  spreading  among  the  deeper  structures  to  a  distance 
of  which  the  outside  appearance  gives  no  conception. 

The  most  exaggerated  form  of  the  cavernous  lymphangeioma  is  known  as 
kydrocfle  of  the  neck,  congenital  cystic  tumor ^  or  simply  hygroma.  It  may  be  pres- 
ent at  birth,  or  it  may  be  so  small  that  at  that  time  it  does  not  attract  attention, 
and  then  later,  when  it  begins  to  enlarge,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  an  acquired 
growth.  The  most  common  situation  for  it  is  the  neck,  but  it  may  occur  in  the 
axilla  or  the  back,  or  even  in  the  region  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  it  is  apparently 
a  single  cyst,  extending  an  enormous  distance  under  the  fascia  ;  more  frequently  it 
is  [X)lycystic  with  cavities  of  all  sizes,  in  some  of  which  the  fluid  is  clear  and  watery, 
in  others  greenish,  and  in  others  again  distinctly  and  perhaps  deeply  blood-stained. 
The  favorite  locality  is  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  or  just  behind  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  whence  they  may  extend  into  the  mouth,  over  to  the  opposite  side  ot 
the  body  in  front  or  behind  the  trachea,  down  into  the  thorax,  or,  in  short,  almost 
everywhere.  The  walls  vary  in  strength,  though  never  very  thick.  Occasionally 
they  contain  here  and  there  portionsofnaevoid  tissue,  which  can  be  detected  when 
superficial  by  the  bluish  tint  they  give.  Much  more  rarely  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  solid  growth,  so  as  even  to  give 
rise  to  the  suggestion  of  sarcoma  (Fig.  76). 
\  similar  pathological  condition  prob- 
ably underlies  macroglossia,  macrocheilia, 
and  some  at  lea.st  of  the  varieties  of  con- 
genital overgrowth  of  the  limbs.  Whether 
the  enlargement  of  the  breast,  which, 
though  not  congenital,  sometimes  develops 
at  puberty,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  same 
cause  is  uncertain.  It  appears  at  least  to 
affect  only  the  cellular-tissue  elements  of  the 
gland,  not  the  secreting  structure. 

The  treatment  of  any  of  these  con- 
genital affections  recjuires  to  be  carried  out 
venr  circumspectly.  Single  cysts  may  be 
tapped,  and,  if  they  refill,  injected  with 
iodine  or  with  Morton's  fluid.  Larger 
ones  may  be  drained,  or  a  seton  passed  through  them,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  ver\'  often  they  have  very  deep  connections,  and  that  if  supiniration  occurs  the 
fever  that  follows  is  likely  to  prove  exceedingly  serious  or  even  fatal.  Polycystic 
growths  may  be  drained  seriatim,  a  deeper  partl>eing  opened  only  when  the  super- 
ficial has  contracted  to  a  sinus.      Excision  is  rarely  practic^ible. 

In  ca.ses  of  congenital  giant  growth,  if  the  size  is  excessive,  or  if  sarcomata 
develop  from  the  imperfectly  organized  tissues,  as  sometimes  occurs  later  in  life, 
amputation  is  the  only  resource.      Macroglossia  and  macrocheilia,  when  they  arc 
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small,  can  sometimes  be  kept  in  check  by  astringents,  but  usually  inflami 
hypertrophy  is  added  to  the  congenital  form,  and  the  only  hope  is  partial  excisu 

II.    ObstrucHve  Dilatation, 

Long-continued  obstruction  to  the  lymphatics  causes  a  certain  degree 
varicosity  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  veins,  only  much  more  rarely, 
of  the  greater  freedom  of  anastomosis.  Sometimes  the  smaller  vessels  are  affc 
most,  so  that  the  superficial  parts,  skin,  or  mucous  membrane,  as  the  case  may 
are  channeled  in  all  directions  by  a  reticular  network,  which  may  even  raise 
the  epidermis  in  the  form  of  minute  vesicles  ;  sometimes  the  larger  ones,  tui 
lymphangeiectasis.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  connection  with  the  veins,  but  ai] 
neither  is  the  reason  for  the  difference  obvious.  After  a  time  the  condition  knom 
as  solid  (edema  follows  :  the  part  becomes  hard  and  brawny  ;  the  skin  and  the  suIk 
cutaneous  tissue  are  thickened  and  indurated  ;  an  enormous  growth  of  lonij 
organized  connective  tissue  takes  place  throughout  the  limb  ;  the  muscles  waste; 
the  veins  are  compressed,  making  matters  worse ;  the  part  becomes  so  heavy  and 
stiff  that  the  patient  can  hardly  use  it ;  and  at  length  it  develops  into  a  state  prac- 
tically identical  with  elephantiasis.  At  first  the  outline  is  .smooth,  uniform,  and 
rounded  ;  but  after  a  time  local  inflammation  occurs  from  some  trivial  cause, 
owing  to  the, poor  nutrition  of  the  part ;  and  then  it  becomes  irregular  and  nodu- 
lated all  over.  Finally,  in  some  cases,  rupture  of  the  lymphatics  takes  place;  t 
thin  clear  fluid,  coagulating  more  or  less  perfectly,  continues  to  drain  away 
{lymphorrhcea)  \  the  patient's  health  fails  ;  and  the  continued  moisture  of  the  part 
leads  to  an  eczematous  condition  of  the  skin,  which  again  in  its  turn  makes  the 
inflammation  worse. 

Causes. — Obstruction  may  be  due  to  various  causes,  and,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  body  affected,  leads  to  very  various  results. 

The  simplest  variety  is  that  which  follows  repeated  attacks  of  erysipelas  (in- 
fective capillary  lymphangitis).  If  this  recurs  often,  partly  from  the  obstruction 
to  the  lymphatic  vessels,  partly  perhaps  from  the  chronic  induration  of  the  glands, 
the  skin  remains  permanently  thicTcened,  and  when  the  face  is  concerned  a  very 
serious  degree  of  disfigurement  is  left. 

In  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  the  form  of  white  leg  that  occurs  so  commonly 
after  pregnancy,  it  is  probal)le  that  the  veins  are  involved  as  well  as  the  lymphatics, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  being  the  worst.  It  is  rarely  serious,  although 
it  often  assists  in  the  production  of  chronic  ulcers  of  the  leg  ;  but  I  have  known  it, 
when  frequently  repeated,  end  in  the  most  enormous  nodular  enlargement  of  the 
whole  limb  (except  the  foot)  and  lead  to  very  serious  lymphorrhcea  from  an  open- 
ing in  Scarpa's  triangle. 

Cancerous  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  axilla  leads  to  the  same 
condition  in  a  very  short  si)ace  of  time.  The  axillary  vein  may  be  ligatured  and 
cut  away  with  impunity  ;  there  will  scarcely  be  even  transient  (jedema ;  but  when 
the  cancerous  growth  involves  the  glands,  the  hand  and  arm  enlarge  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  lift  the  limb  from  the  bed. 

The  presence  of  parasites,  especially  the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  produces 
even  a  more  striking  series  of  symj^toms.  The  parent  worm  usually  resides  in  one 
of  the  larger  central  lymphatics,  and  from  this  locality  discharges  into  the  stream 
myriads  of  ova  or  embryos.  Some  of  the  main  channels  become  obstructed  by 
the  inflammation  that  takes  place  around  them  ;  dilatation  sets  in,  and  in  many 
cases  rupture  follows,  most  frecjuently  into  the  bladder  (probably  because  of  the 
very  variable  degree  of  support  the  mucous  membrane  receives),  causing  chyluria, 
but  occasionally  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  (chylous  hydrocele),  and 
sometimes  even  externally.  The  same  thing  has  been  known  to  occur  from  the 
pressure  of  tumors,  and  from  other  causes  leading  to  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

It  is  probable  that  the  disease  known  as  ElcpJuiutiasis  Arahum  really  origi- 
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in  the  same  way.     Essentially  it  is  a  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue,  usually  of  the  leg   or  the  scrotum,  causing  enormous 
gement  and  deformity,  and  resulting  from  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  ; 
t  though  thus  far  it  resembles  the  worst- cases  of  solid  cedema,  it  differs  consid- 
bly  in  other  respects,  especially  in  the  peculiar  form  of  fever  and   the  acute 
atory  attacks  that  accompany  it. 
The  fever  is  of  a  remittent  type  and  is  known  locally  as  elephantoid.     Some- 
it  is  exceedingly  severe,  and  attended  with  great  pain ;  more  often  it  is 
y  moderate  in  degree  and  as  the  diseases  advances  tends  to  die  out.     The 
ter^-als  between  the  attacks  may  be  as  long  as  a  month  ;  with  each  there  is  an 
.^Qotbreak  of  acute  inflammation,  the  limb  becoming  tense  and  hot,  the  skin  red- 
3^4eiied,  and  even  covered  over  with  vesicles  as  in  erysipelas.     In  a  few  days  the 
f:lfmptoms  subside,  but  the  limb  never  regains  its  former  size ;  and  one  attack 
*■  fellows  another  until  the  condition  becomes  hopeless.     In   the  early  stages  the 
skin  is  but  little  affected ;  later  it  becomes  pigmented,   covered  with  eczema, 
ulcerated,  scarred,  roughened,  and  nodulated  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
local  inflammation. 

The  legs  and  the  external  genitals  are  the  parts  most  often  affected  ;  the 
acrotum  in  particular,  from  the  looseness  of  its  natural  texture  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  borrows  skin  from  the  abdomen,  may  be  enlarged,  so  that  it  sweeps  upon 
the  ground.  Very  often  enormous  hydroceles,  or  dilatations  of  the  lymphatics 
(farix)  and  lymphorrhoea  are  associated  with  it. 

Treatment. — Much  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  symptoms  in  the  milder 
cases  of  lymphatic  obstruction,  even  when  the  cause  is  beyond  control ;  rest  in  an 
elevated  position,  massage,  bandaging,  support  when  the  limb  hangs  down,  and, 
according  to  some,  the  constant  current  (the  positive  pole  always  nearest  the  sound 
parts)  often  effect  material  improvement  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Cancerous 
obstruction,  however,  of  the  axilla,  and  obstructions  to  the  abdominal  lymphatics 
and  lacteals  rarely  admit  even  of  relief. 

Elephantiasis  in  its  milder  forms  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Rest, 
pressure,  and  elevation  succeed  best  during  the  acute  stage,  combined  with  suitable 
constitutional  measures.  Afterward  either  support  and  pressure  must  be  used, 
Martin's  elastic  bandage  being  of  especial  service,  or,  if  the  mass  is  such  as  to 
disable  the  patient,  it  must  be  removed,  by  amputation  in  the  case  of  the  leg  (it 
nrdy  extends  far  up  the  thigh)  or  incision  if  it  is  the  scrotum.  In  either  case, 
the  part  should  be  well  bandaged  and  elevated  first,  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount 
ofblood  it  contains  as  much  as  possible,  and  careful  examination  made  so  that  no 
bcrnia  is  overlooked. 

.\n  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  dissect  out  the  penis  from  the  enor- 
rooisly  hypertrophied  prepuce;  and  sometimes  at  least  the  testes  can  be  preserved, 
their  position  being  easily  ascertained  by  the  amount  of  the  hydrocele  fluid  that 
sorroands  them. 

Ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  has  been  practiced  with  temporary 
alleviation  ;  possibly  compression  deserves  a  further  trial. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

INJURES  AND  DISEASES  OF  NERVES. 

INJURIES. 

Nerves  may  be  divided,  wholly  or  in  part ;  torn  across,  or  torn  out  of 
spinal  cord  ;  bruised  from  external  violence  ;  or  compressed  against  some  resistinfj 
structure.  The  immediate  effect  is  an  interference  with  the  conducting  p)owerol; 
greater  or  less  extent  and  duration,  according  to  the  kind  of  injury  sustained. 

I.   Wounds  of  Nerves. 

Pathological  Changes  Following  Division. — A  nerve  that  is  cut  across  begins 
to  degenerate  at  once.  The  whole  of  the  peripheral  part  is  involved  simultan- 
eously ;  the  myelin  runs  into  cylindrical  masses  which  become  granular  and  fatty, 
and  at  last  disappear.  The  axis-cylinders  split  up  into  fibrils  and  disintegrate,  so 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  recognized  at  the  end  of  a  week ;  and  the  nuclei  of  the 
sheath  increase  in  size  and  begin  to  multiply.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  whole 
of  the  peripheral  segment  is  atrophied.  The  central  end  changes  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  only  for  the  distance  of  one  or  two  nodes ;  above  this  it  remains 
practically  unaltered,  it  may  be  for  years. 

The  subsequent  course  dei)ends  upon  the  proximity  of  the  two  ends,  and 
upon  the  possibility  of  union  taking  place  between  them. 

{a)    Wlien  they  are  in  Apposition  and  the  Wound  Heals  by  the  First  Inten- 
tion.— Union  takes  place  by  what  is  known  as  nerve-callus,  vascular  granulation- 
tissue  developed  from  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  and  perineurium  as  well  as  from 
the  ordinary  sources.      In  animals  newly-formed  axis-cylinders  grow  from  these 
nuclei,  connecting  one  end  with  the  other,  within  three  or  four  days.    In  man  this 
has  not  been  proved  ;  but  in  all  probability  the  same  mode  of  union  does  occur, 
though  rather  more  slowly,  as  occasionally,   when  placed  under  very  favorable 
conditions,  the  conducting  power  of  a  divided  nerve  returns  within  a  few  days. 
Such  a  result,  however,  is  exceptional ;  immediate  suture,  even  when  apposition 
is  accurate,  usually  requires  weeks. 

(/^)  When  the  Ends  are  Not  in  Apposition. — The  changes  that  follow  are  more 
complex  and  dei)end  largely  upon  the  distance  between. 

Bowlby  has  described  a  process  of  si>ontaneous  regeneration  as  taking  place 
in  the  distal  segment  six  or  seven  months  after  section.  The  nuclei  of  the  sheath 
increase  in  numl^r,  become  s|)indle-shaped,  range  themselves  in  rows  in  the 
spaces  of  the  perineurium,  and  gradually  transform  them.selves  into  fibrils,  round 
which  a  myelin  sheath  develops.  How  far  this  takes  place  in  all  cases,  even 
whether  it  occurs  in  all,  is  uncertain.  That  it  must  materially  a.ssist  the  restora- 
tion of  function  in  the  case  of  secondary  union  there  can  be  no  question. 

Repair  may  occur  when  there  is  an  inch  between  the  ends  ;  and  a  few  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  even  greater  distances  than  this  have  been  bridged  ;  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between  :  and  the  restoration  of  function  in  most  of  them  is 
very  imperfect,  even  after  a  long  i)eriod  of  time  has  elapsed.  As  a  rule  only  a 
fibrous  band  is  found,  sometimes  not  that. 

If  union  fails,  the  regeneration  of  the  distal  segment  dies  away  again,  per- 
manent degeneration  sets  in,  and  the  nerve  is  reduced  to  a  small  fibrous  cord,  the 
structure  of  which  can  still  be  recognized  on  cross  section,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  perineurium.  The  central  end  may  remain  almost  unchanged,  or 
grow  out  into  a  rounded  expansion  of  variable  size — a  nerve  bulb.      These  are  met 
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■"Irttli  chiefly  in  amputation-stumps,  but  they  may  occur  anywhere  ;  they  consist  for 
bike  most  part  of  fibrous  tissue  ;  but  in  the  end  nearest  the  nerve- trunk  a  consider- 
[3rtle  production  of  new  nerve-fibres  takes  place,  although  their  size  is  small  and 
r?ftere  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  myelin  round  them. 

In  very  old  cases  atrophic  changes  are  met  with  in  the  spinal  cord  as  well, 
iffecting  especially  the  intermedio-lateral  column  on  that  side,  the  posterior  very 
little. 

Symptoms. — The  immediate  symptoms  are  due  to  interruption  in  the  func- 
tion of  the  nerve  ,  the  remote  ones  are  the  pathological  lesions  that  follow. 

1.  Immediate. — Loss  of  sensation  over  the  region  supplied  by  the  nerve  is 
definite,  provided  it  is  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  persistence  of  sensation 
does  not  in  any  way  negative  division.  Very  little,  scarcely  anything,  indeed,  is 
known  about  nerve-anastomosis,  either  the  coarse  blending  that  can  be  shown  by 
dissection,  or  the  finer  union  that  probably  takes  place  in  the  nerve  plexuses  j  and 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  nerves  have  been  divided,  and  have  even  had 
pieces  excised  from  them,  without  leaving  the  expected  area  of  anaesthesia.  A 
considerable  length  of  the  musculo-spiral,  for  example,  has  been  excised  without 
any  loss  of  sensation  corresponding  to  the  radial.  Further,  in  many  cases  the 
area  of  anaesthesia,  if  time  is  allowed  to  elapse,  very  often  becomes  smaller,  as  if 
collateral  branches  grew  in  all  round  the  margin.  The  sensation  that  persists  after 
nerve-section  is  sometimes  almost  perfect :  more  frequently  localization  is  inexact, 
especially  at  first ;  and  occasionally  analgesia  occurs  without  anaesthesia. 

In  any  case  of  suspected  injury  the  examination  must  be  made  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  patient  should  be  blindfolded ;  the  part  well  supported,  so 
that  there  is  no  communicated  vibration  ;  and  various  kinds  of  stimuli  used,  ther- 
mic, for  instance,  as  well  as  tactile.  In  no  case  may  a  conclusion  be  drawn  either 
as  to  the  non-division  of  a  nerve,  or  its  union  after  suture,  without  taking  into 
consideration  other  effects  as  well  as  loss  of  sen.sation. 

Loss  of  muscular  power  is  equally  definite,  provided  it  continues  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  other  signs,  such  as  rapid  wasting  and  disappearance  of  faradic  excita- 
bility. Temporary  paralysis  may  occur  from  shock,  contusion,  or  compression, 
and  be  indistinguishable  for  two  or  three  days.  The  atrophy  is  of  the  most 
extreme  kind ;  the  fibres  lose  their  striation,  degenerate  and  shrink  ;  the  nuclei 
multiply;  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  increases,  until  in  a  very  short  time  the 
whole  muscular  substance  disappears,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  rigid,  inextensible 
mass  of  fibrous  tissue.  Faradic  excitability  disappears  very  soon  ;  there  is  often  a 
distinct  diminution  by  the  third  day  ;  galvanic,  on  the  other  hand,  continues 
longer,  but  rarely  or  never,  according  to  Bowlby,  shows  the  increase  that  usually 
occurs  after  nerve-section  in  animals  ;  and  the  anodal  closure  contraction  i)recedes 
or  occurs  as  soon  as  the  cathodal. 

2.  Later  Changes. — In  addition  to  the  muscular  wasting,  the  joints,  the  skin, 
and  the  connective  tissues  exhibit  after  a  time  very  distinct  alterations.  The  car- 
tilages undergo  fibroid  degeneration,  the  capsule  and  the  connective  tissue  round 
shrink  and  grow  hard  and  rigid,  the  joints  become  stiff,  fibrous  ankylosis  sets  in, 
and  osseous  union  has  been  known  to  follow.  The  skin  becomes  smooth  and 
glossy.  If  the  hand  is  involved  the  fingers  assume  a  peculiar  tai)ering  shape,  the 
hairs  fall  off,  the  natural  wrinkles  and  folds  disappear,  and  the  color  becomes  a 
pinkish  red.  Sometimes,  especially  when  the  weather  is  cold,  there  is  a  constant 
burning  pain — causalgia.  Vesicular  and  bullous  eruptions,  herpes,  subcuticular 
whitlow,  and  ulceration  are  not  uncommon.  In  rarer  cases  the  end  of  the  finger 
is  slowly  eaten  away,  or  dry  gangrene  sets  in  and  involves  the  whole  anaesthetic 
^^a.  The  nails  are  often  affected  ;  they  may  be  short,  stunted,  and  fibrous,  or 
curved  either  across  or  longitudinally,  so  that  their  edges  and  angles  bite  deeply 
into  the  flesh.  The  connective  tissue  disappears,  the  secretion  of  sweat  ceases, 
*wi  generally  (after  the  first  few  days  at  least)  the  temi)erature  of  the  i)art  falls 
one  or  two  degrees.  In  exceptional  instances  it  has  been  known  to  continue 
Wgher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  part  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 
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These  changes  are  noted  more  or  less  regularly  after  section  of  any 
though,  owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  ulnar  and  median  are  divid< 
the  wrist  and  the  musculo-spiral  damaged  in  the  arm,  they  are  more  coi 
seen  in  connection  with  the  hand  than  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
together.     Other  affections,  however,  are  occasionally  met  with  of  a  more 
character. 

Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Foot  is  the  most  common  and  in  some  respects 
most  striking.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  connection  with  locomotor  ataxy  and 
chronic  form  of  nerve-degeneration  that  is  associated  with  it ;  but  it  is  also  met 
in  the  anaesthetic  form  of  leprosy,  after  fracture  of  the  spine  with  partial  paral] 
and  after  degeneration  of  the  nerves  without  the  spinal  cord  being  affected  at 
In  most  cases  it  is  situated  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  but  it  may  occur  on 
outer  side  of  the  tread  or  in  any  part.  A  corn  forms  first ;  after  a  time 
epidermis  in  the  centre  softens  and  breaks  down,  and  an  opening  is  left  in  dift, 
middle,  which  at  first  sight  appears  altogether  insignificant,  but  if  a  probe  is  passeii 
into  it,  it  is  usually  found  to  extend  far  into  the  substance  of  the  foot,  and  ool 
unfrequently  to  involve  the  bone  or  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation.  That 
is  little  or  no  pain,  the  edges  of  the  sore  are  usually  whitened  and  callous,  and  it 
many  cases  the  skin  around  it  is  entirely  anaesthetic.  Not  unfrequently  it  il 
present  on  both  feet  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  perforating  ulcer  heals  readily  as  soon  as  the  footii 
raised,  protected  from  injury,  and  kept  warm.  Very  often  it  breaks  out  again  if 
the  part  is  used.  The  nutrition  of  the  tissues  is  so  enfeebled  that,  though  they 
can  repair  the  effects  of  an  injury  when  very  favorably  placed,  they  are  unable  to 
withstand  the  slightest  pressure  or  irritation. 

How  far  these  changes  are  due  to  lesions  of  trophic  nerves,  and  how  far  they 
are  simply  the  result  of  malnutrition  from  disuse,  is  undetermined.  In  any  case 
injury  plays  an  important  part  in  causing  them.  Sensation  is  lost,  the  immediate 
effect  of  any  violence  is  unperceived,  and  fresh  injury  inflicted  before  the  first  has 
a  chance  of  getting  well.  Ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  fingers,  for  example, 
which  attain  their  climax  in  anaesthetic  leprosy,  and  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot 
are  directly  excited  by  injury,  although  they  would  not  occur  without  the  nutrition 
of  the  part  being  defective ;  the  point  at  issue  is  whether  this  arises  simply  from 
disuse  and  anaesthesia,  from  the  interruption  of  trophic  nerves,  or  from  their  irri- 
tation. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  partial  division  of  a  nerve  is  followed  by  trophic  or 
inflammatory  disturbances  more  frequently  than  complete  section.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  does  occur,  the  consequences  are  limited  to  the  distribution  of  the 
divided  fibres,  and  they  follow  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  the  interruption 
is  effected,  whether  by  section,  rupture,  compression,  or  chronic  inflammation, 
provided  only  it  lasts  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

II.    SUKCUTANEOL'S    INJURIES    OF    NeRVES. 

Contusion. — Section  of  a  nerve  is  followed  by  the  most  characteristic  conse 
quences,  other  injuries  differ  according  to  their  severity.  If,  for  example,  tb 
force  of  the  blow  is  only  slight  the  conductive  power  of  the  nerve  is  suspende 
for  the  moment,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dull  aching  at  the  injured  sf)ot 
tingling  is  felt  at  the  periphery,  and  often  there  is  a  subjective  sense  of  heat,  wit^ 
at  times  actual  flushing.  When  the  injury  is  more  severe  and  the  nerves  are  hadl; 
crushed,  loss  of  sensation  and  of  muscular  power  may  be  complete  and  follow© 
by  wasting  and  disappearance  of  the  faradic  excitability  over  the  whole  area  sup 
plied.  As  a  rule,  the  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  good,  or  at  least  better  than  ii 
section,  because  the  physical  continuity  is  not  destroyed,  and  although  trophi 
lesions  may  follow  they  usually  disappear  again  of  themselves,  but  occasionaU; 
they  persist.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  occur  in  connection  with  the  upjjer  cord 
of  the  brachial  i)lexus,  one  or  all  of  them  being  crushed  in  falls  upon  the  shovl 
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5,  and  leaving  paralysis,  perhaps  permanent,  of  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plexus  is  torn  out  from  the  cord  (as  when  a 

in  falling  from  a  height  catches  hold  of  something  in  the  hope  of  saving 

ilf )  the  lower  cords  suffer  most  and  with  them  the  sympathetic  of  the  eye, 

ling  to  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure  and  permanent  contraction  of  the 

)il. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  extent  of  the  damage  sustained  in  subcutaneous  injuries 

very  difficult.     If  the  faradic  excitability  of  the  muscles  persist,  the  hurt  is 

)bably  slight.     If  it  rapidly  disappears  and  this  is  followed  by  wasting  and  the 

floiction  of  degeneration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  physiological  continuity  of 

tome  of  the  ner\'e-fibres  is  interrupted,  and  if  the  whole  of  the  muscles  supplied 

%y  the  trunk  are  affected  in  this  way  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  nerve  itself  is 

torn  across. 

Compression, — The  same  symptoms   are   caused    by  gradual    compression, 
whether  this  is  due  to  the  growth  of  a  tumor  (a  cervical  exostosis,  for  instance, 
]>ressing  on  the  brachial  plexus),  the  enlargement  of  an  aneurysm,  the  growth  of 
callus,  the  contraction  of  a  cicatrix,  or  some  external  agent.     Paralysis  of  the 
musculo-spiral  is  not  uncommonly  caused  by  a  person  going  to  sleep  with  the  arm 
hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  the  nerve  in  this  particular  position  being 
caught,  almost  unprotected,  between  the  wood  and  the  bone.     When  the  cause  is 
slight  and  only  temporary,  there  is  merely  tingling  or    pricking,   followed    by 
numbness  and  a  sense  of  warmth,  with  some  loss  of  power  over  the  movements 
of  the  part ;  in  more  severe  cases,  the  anaesthesia  and  paralysis  are  complete,  but 
the  prognosis,  if  the  cause  can  be  removed,  is  usually  favorable.     Cnitch  paralysis 
is  perhaps  the  most  common  form,  sensation  being  less  affected  than  movement, 
but  both  varying  very  greatly  in  distribution.     Whether  the  curious  instances  of 
paralysis  of  one   or   more  of   the  nerves  of  the  arm  (sometimes   of  the  whole 
brachial  plexus)  occurring  during  sleep  are  to  be  accounted   for  in  this  way,  or, 
asDuchenne  tried  to  prove,  by  cold  draughts  at  night,  is  doubtful.     The  absence 
of  any  evidence  of  neuritis  renders  the  latter  explanation  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

Stretching. — The  effect  of  violent  strain  upon  a  healthy  nerve  is  closely  simi- 
lar, the  pathological  lesion  probably  being  of  the  same  character — interruption  of 
the  medullary  sheaths,  with  extensive  disturbance  of  the  axis-cylinders  (rupture 
only  in  very  severe  cases),  minute  hemorrhages,  and,  subsequently,  congestion. 
The  worst  instances  occur  in  connection  with  dislocations,  the  injury  being  caused 
sometimes  by  the  pressure  of  the  displaced  bone,  sometimes  by  the  tension  to 
which  the  nerves  are  subjected  at  the  time  of  the  accident  or  in  subsequent 
attempts  at  reduction. 

Treatment. — {a)  When  a  nerve  is  divided  in  an  oi>en  wound,  the  two  ends 
should  be  found,  brought  together  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  sutured  with 
chromic  gut  or  fine  kangaroo  tendon.  There  is  no  objection  to  passing  the  suture 
through  the  nerve  itself;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  small  ones,  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  effected  ;  but  the  needle  used  should  be  flattened  from  side  to  side, 
so  as  to  inflict  the  minimum  of  injury.  In  the  case  of  large  ones  the  sheath  should 
be  sutured  as  well.  The  rest  of  the  wound  is  treated  according  to  the  condition  it 
presents;  the  limb  placed  upon  a  splint  to  prevent  tension  upon  the  sutures,  and 
every  endeavor  made  to  procure  union  by  the  first  intention. 

As  already  mentioned,  perfect  recovery  may  take  place  within  a  fortnight,  so 
that  no  difference  is  perceptible  to  the  patient  or  to  others.  This,  however,  is 
exceptional.  In  the  majority,  trophic  lesions  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  then. 
slowly,  after  some  months,  disappear  again^  sensation  returning  before  movement 
and  voluntary  power  before  electric  excitability.  No  case  should  be  considered  a 
^lure  until  at  least  a  year  has  elapsed  ;  sometimes  no  improvement  can  l)e  de- 
tected for  months,  then  it  sets  in  and  progresses  raj)idly  ;  sometimes  it  is  steady 
and  gradual  from  day  to  day.  Bowlby  explains  the  differences,  in  part  at  least, 
^y the  independent  regeneration  of  the  distal  segment,  which    is  no  doubt  has- 
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tened  very  considerably  as  soon  as  connecting  axis-cylinders  develop  in  the  ii 

vening  splice. 

The  ultimate  prognosis  is  fairly  good,  but  complete  failure  occurs  in  a 
number  of  cases,  partial  failure  in  many  more,  delicacy  of  touch   and  accuncfij 
movement  being  impaired  ;  and  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  sense  of  localizatioii 
quires   re-educating.       The  presence    of    suppuration    distinctly  diminishes 
chance  ;  in  one  or  two  instances,  indications  of  commencing  recovery  havesuddi 
disappeared  again,  probably  owing  to  the  onset  of  inflammation  checking 

Ip)  When  the  injury  is  a  subcutaneous  one  from  the  commencement,  or 
wound  (if  there  was  one)  has  healed,  every  endeavor  must  be  made  to  assist 
natural   process  of  repair.     Rest,  pressure,  bandages,  splints,  cold,  position, 
elevation  may  all,  or  some  of  them,  be  required,  according  to  the  nature  of 
injury.     Everything  else  must  wait  until  time  has  been  given   for  the  parts  to 
restored  to  their  natural  condition. 

The  only  exception  is  in  those  cases  in  which  the  compression  is  progressivt, 
due  to  some  internal  cause ;  for  these,  naturally,  something  further  is  requiied| 
callus,  for  example,  if  it  does  not  soon  become  absorbed,  must  be  cut  away  ant 
the  nerve  dissected  out ;  a  cicatrix  in  the  soft  tissues  must  be  treated  according  Do 
circumstances ;  an  exostosis  removed,  or  perhaps  the  nerve  displaced  a  little  to 
one  side  to  avoid  the  offending  body. 

If  the  faradic  excitability  of  the  muscles  persists,  recovery  takes  place  rapidly; 
if  it  disapi^ears  and  is  succeeded  by  wasting  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration  (as 
always  occurs  after  section)  the  prognosis  should  be  more  guarded,  and  means 
must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  part  as  soon  as  the  fear  of  infiam* 
mation  is  past.  Warmth,  friction,  massage,  stimulating  liniments,  galvanism, 
everything,  in  short,  that  can  improve  circulation  and  nutrition  is  beneficial ;  and, 
especially  if  there  is  any  anaesthesia,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  it  from 
injury.  The  galvanic  excitability  increases  in  animals  for  some  time  after  the 
faradic  is  lost ;  but  by  the  end  of  four  months  the  muscles  refuse  to  react  to 
either.  In  man  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  increase  takes  place,  but  the  galvanic 
excitability,  at  any  rate,  lasts  very  much  longer  than  the  faradic,  and  for  this 
reason  galvanism  is  preferred,  as  treatment,  to  faradism.  The  sittings  should  not 
be  too  long  or  too  frequently  rei)eated  ;  every  other  day  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
is  usually  enough,  the  time,  of  course,  being  chiefly  determined  by  the  extent  of 
the  juiralysis  and  the  number  of  muscles  concerned.  Massage  should  be  applied 
afterward,  and  a  weak  ascending  current  used  at  the  end  to  diminish  the  sense  of 
fatigue.  The  skin  is  thoroughly  well  soaked  with  salt  and  water  first ;  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  irritate  an  insensitive  j>art  by  using  a  current  that  is  too 
strong.  An  ocaisional  interruption  now  and  then,  reversing  the  direction,  is  said 
to  l>e  very  IxMieficial. 

Increased  sensitiveness  of  skin  is  the  first  sign  of  recovery.  If  this  is  noted, 
the  treatment  is  continuet^i  in  the  same  way  :  in  some  cases  improvement  is  very 
rapid  ;  the  muscles  soon  regain  their  shaj^e.  although  their  strength  and  size  and 
the  aoi  uracy  of  their  movements  may  l>e  defective  for  a  long  period  ;  in  others  it 
is  much  more  slow.  After  section,  voluntary  power  returns  before  electric  excita- 
bility, but  this  i^  not  invariable  in  sulx:utaneous  injuries. 

How  long  this  should  l»e  continued,  supi>osing  there  is  no  improvement, 
varied  with  each  case.  In  a  child,  for  example,  repair,  if  it  is  going  to  take  place, 
l>euins  earlier  than  in  an  adult  :  proluMv  six  months  mav  be  taken  as  the  limit. 
If.  at  the  end  of  this  time,  there  is  no  sign  of  improvement,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  never  will  Iv  any  :  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  never  ^kill  be  very 
j^rfe^t.  and  that  while  secondary  suture  does  not  add  any  material  risk,  it  offers 
the  jx^ssibilit)  of  cor.>:c.eraMe  KMient.  If  a  neuroma  has  developed  upon  the 
it^ntral  one.,  rejviir  is  harvi.v  possible. 

S:\\':J.:'-y  Sutu'^f. —  This  may  l>e  i>erformed  at  any  time  after  failure  of 
prinury  iiirion.  If  an  attemrr  was  made  to  sevure  this  at  the  time  of  the  injury, 
::  is  advivible  to  wait  for  some  months  ;  conviuctivity  does  not  return  equally  sooo 
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cases.     If  no  attempt  was  made,  the  sooner  secondary  suture  is  performed 

better.     According  to  Bowlby,  so  long  as  the  case  is  of  less  than  a  year's 

ion,  the  amount  of  time  does  not  influence  materially  either  the  rapidity 

which  union  takes  place  or  its  perfection.     After  two  years,  however,  perfect 

rery  is  very  doubtful,  although  a  certain  degree  of  improvement  has  been 

even  at  the  end  of  twelve.     As  in  primary  suture,  the  period  at  which  sen- 

m  and  motion  return  is  exceedingly  variable.     The  former  has  been  known 

appear  again  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  two  or  three  days  (and  sometimes  in 

cases,  probably  owing  to  changes  taking  place  in  the  wound,  it  fails  later)  ; 

dk  in  other  instances  it  has  been  months  and  even  a  year  before  there  was 

aded  improvement.     The  latter,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  change  the 

(jBKcles  have  undergone,  and  the  necessity  for  them  almost  to  grow  again,  is 

i>loDger  still,  months  and  even  years  not  being  uncommon.     No  case,  therefore, 

Aould  be  given  up  as  a  failure  until  at  least  two  years  have  elapsed. 

The  method  of  performing  the  operation  is  very  simple,  although  in  carrying 
it  out  great  difficulties  may  be  encountered.  Esmarch's  bandage  should  be 
Implied,  so  that  everything  may  be  seen  without  confusion.  An  incision  is  made 
orer  the  seat  of  division,  frequently  traversing  a  scar,  and  the  ends  of  the  nerves 
MK^ht.  The  upper  one,  especially  if  it  is  bulbous,  usually  presents  but  little  diffi- 
calty;  the  lower,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  so  shrunken,  fibrous,  and  matted  to 
die  structures  around  that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognized. 

The  bulb  on  the  upper  one  should  be  cut  away  and  no  more  ;  the  less  of  the 
kmer  one  that  is  sacrificed  the  better  ;  it  may  appear  hopelessly  atrophied,  but  it 
is  not  in  a  more  favorable  condition  further  away. 

If,  after  they  are  freed  from  adhesions,  the  ends  can  be  brought  together 
without  much  traction,  they  should  be  sutured  with  chromic  gut,  as  already  men- 
tioned. In  many  instances,  however,  there  is  a  great  gap  between,  and  sometimes 
this  is  the  case  in  primary  operations  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nerve 
his  been  lost  or  is  too  much  bruised  to  live. 

An  additional  inch  or  more  may  be  obtained  by  stretching  the  ends,  having 
fiist  removed  the  bandage.  If  this  fails  there  are  various  methods  which  have 
been  recommended  and  some  of  which  have  been  tried  successfully. 

1.  Nerve-splicing  is  said  to  have  succeeded  (Despres),  the  distal  end  of  the 
divided  median  having  been  implanted  between  the  separated  fibres  of  the  un- 
injured ulnar. 

2.  Flaps  have  been  used.  An  incision  partly  through  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
is  made  some  little  distance  from  the  end,  and  a  flap  of  nerve-tissue  reflected 
downward  from  it,  leaving  it  attached  at  its  base,  so  as  to  bridge  across  the  gap. 
This,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  of  use,  sensation  returning  in  four  weeks  and  com- 
plete recovery  in  one  year. 

3.  In  a  dog,  the  sciatic  nerve  was  resected,  the  two  ends  sutured  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  inclosed  in  one  of  Neuber's  decalcified  drainage-tubes.  Union  fol- 
lowed, but  such  a  proceeding  would  be  hardly  likely  to  succeed  in  man. 

4.  The  humerus  has  been  resected  in  order  to  bring  the  ends  together. 

5.  Grafts  from  animals  have  been  used,  jKDrtions  of  freshly  excised  nerves 
being  imbedded  in  the  gap  and  fixed.  In  one  case  in  which  a  rabl)it's  nerve  was 
employed  to  replace  p)art  of  the  ulnar  and  median,  sensation  returned  in  four 
weeb  and  movement  in  nine,  although  the  gap  was  more  than  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  width  (Tilleman's).  In  another  case,  in  which  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a 
dog  ^-as  used,  the  result  was  doubtful. 

6.  Finally,  Mayo  Robson,  in  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age,  removed  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  of  the  median  nerve  for  a  neuroma,  and  two  days  later  transplanted 
into  the  gap  a  portion  of  the  posterior  tibial  from  a  recently  amputated  leg. 
Sensation  began  to  return  Within  thirty-six  hours,  and  within  four  months  was 
almost  complete,  although  some  of  the  muscles  were  still  much  wasted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  any  of  these  measures  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  a  case  of  primary  suture  than  where  the  distal  end  has  been  already 
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4.  Tetanus. — Whether  this  disease  is  ever  produced  by  peripheral  irritation 
»pen  to  question.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  rare  complications,  if 
number  of  accidents  and  operations  in  which  nerves  are  injured  is  taken  into 
isideration.  On  the  other  hand,  its  distinctly  epidemic  occurrence,  the  period 
incubation,  and  the  general  course  of  its  symptoms  strongly  favor  its  microbic 
^in,  even  if  no  weight  is  attached  to  the  somewhat  contradictory  results  of 
eriment.  Probably  the  only  valid  reason  for  including  it  here  is  the  occasional 
urrence  of  tetanic  contractions  after  subcutaneous  injuries  (simple  fracture,  for 
mple)  in  which  nerves  had  been  strained  or  stretched. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tetanus,  the  disease,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
»modic  muscular  contraction,  even  though  this  is  tetanic  in  character. 
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Neuritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  peripheral  nerves  may  be  acute  or  chronic  ;  in  either 
;  the  active  changes  are  limited  to  the  connective  tissue  ;  the  medulla  and  the 
^cylinders  are  only  involved  secondarily. 

Acute  Neuritis. — The  whole  nerve  is  swollen,  softened,  and  intensely  con- 
tcd.  The  sheath  and  the  septa  of  cellular  tissue  are  thickened  and  infiltrated 
h  lymph,  and  in  severe  cases  the  section  is  strained  with  minute  extravasations  ; 
suppuration  is  rare.  The  myelin  breaks  up  and  disappears,  the  axis-cylinders 
ome  indistinct,  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  are  said  to  increase  in  number,  and  in 
worst  cases  the  whole  appearance  of  a  nerve  is  lost.  Such  extensive  changes 
:his,  however,  are  very  rarely  met  with. 

Chronic  Neuritis. — In  this  there  is  an  increase  of  all  the  connective-tissue 
ments  of  the  part.  The  sheath  is  thickened  and  adherent  to  the  structures 
lund  ;  the  nerve  itself  becomes  hard  and  dense,  shrinking  after  a  time  to  less 
Sk  its  normal  diameter,  and  the  fibres  are  atrophied  and  in  great  measure  dis- 
)car.  The  term  chronic  neuritis  is,  however,  applied  in  a  very  general  way 
her  to  a  true  chronic  inflammation,  with  increased  cellular  exudation  and 
{anization,  or  to  a  simple  process  of  degeneration,  in  which  the  nerve  fibres 
ophy  in  much  the  same  manner  as  after  section.  In  many  of  the  forms  of 
<alled  neuritis  there  is  no  evidence,  past  or  present,  of  inflammation  of  any 
id. 

Causes. — Inflammation  occasionally  follows  injury,  even  when  the  skin  is 
broken :  whv,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of 
5 cellular  tissue  in  or  round  a  nerve  can,  of  course,  be  caused  by  the  presence  of 
reign  bodies  or  of  micro-organisms ;  but  the  result  is  very  rarely  proportionate 
the  cause,  either  as  regards  severity  or  persistence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
)rst  cases  not  uncommonly  follow  such  accidents  as  sprains.  There  must  be 
me  other  factor  as  well,  very  likely  a  personal  one. 

The  influence  of  cold  is  variously  estimated.  The  sciatic  and  facial  nerves 
ethe  most  often  affected,  the  latter,  it  is  said,  being  compressed  by  eflusion  in 
ebony  canal,  so  that  facial  paralysis  results  ;  but,  according  to  Duchenne,  neuritis 
much  more  common  than  is  usually  believed  ;  certainly  many  cases  of  paralysis, 
pecially  of  the  musculo-spiral,  commence  during  sleep,  whether  they  are  caused 
f  cold  or  pressure. 

Neuritis  is  not  uncommon  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  subjects  as  a  result  of 
^posure  to  cold  and  wet,  especially  after  great  fatigue.  The  fibrous  sheath  is 
led  with  inflammatory  exudation  which  compresses  the  nerve  filaments  and  in 
l[»obability  the  nervi  nervorum  as  well,  judging  from  the  intense  local  pain 
kI  tenderness. 

In   syphilis  degeneration  of   peripheral  nerves  is   not  uncommon,  and,  of 

.  gtmunata  occasionally  develop  in  connection  with  them.     In  anoesthetic 

I  chronic  form  of  inflammation  is  the  essential  lesion.      The  abuse  of 
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alcohol  is  stated  to  be  the  main  element  in  the  production  of  what  is  knot 
progressive  multiple  neuritis.     Degeneration  akin  to  inflammation,  if  not  d( 
ent  upon  it,  occurs  sometimes  in  locomotor  ataxy,  Pottos  disease,  chronic  myc 
etc.     But  even  when  full  allowance  is  made  for  all  of  these  there  is  a  very 
residue  for  which  no  explanation  is  forthcoming.     Some  of  the  cases  are  distil 
inflammatory ;    others    (those,  for    instance,  associated  with    herpes    zoster 
sloughing  bed-sores)  only  exhibit  degenerative  changes ;  there  is  no  evidci 
true  neuritis ;  but  the  changes  are  so  much  more  marked  and  so  much  more 
than  those  that  follow  simple  section  that  it  does  not  appear  advisable  to  se] 
them. 

Symptoms. — i.  ConstitutionaL — These  depenfl  upon  the  severity  wk 
extent  of  the  inflammation  j  rigors,  high  fever,  and  delirium  are  present  in  d| 
worst  cases,  but  these  are  very  rare.  In  chronic  ones  constitutional  signs  may  In 
altogether  wanting. 

2.  Local. — These  vary  with  the  character  and  connections  of  the  nenc| 
whether  it  is  motor  or  sensory.  In  acute  inflammation  the  trunk  is  enlarged^ 
excessively  tender,  knd  the  skin  over  it  is  reddened  and  hyperaesthetic.  ITicrci 
the  most  intense  pain,  radiating  over  the  whole  area  of  distribution,  sometimes^ 
a  burning  character  (causalgia),  sometimes  dull  and  aching,  with  numbing,  prick 
ing,  and  tingling  sensations.  Muscular  twitching  and  fibrillar  contraction  nuf 
l)e  present  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  tonic  spasm  is  more  common,  and  in  a  littk 
while  this  gives  way  to  loss  of  power,  with  rapid  wasting  and  diminished  faradk 
excitability.  Paralysis,  more  or  less  complete,  trophic  changes  of  the  most 
varied  character,  and  anaesthesia  are  the  final  stages,  the  pain  frequently  con- 
tinuing the  whole  time  ;  but  naturally  the  extent  to  which  these  occur  differs  in 
every  case. 

Traumatic  neuritis  is  always  local  at  first,  but  in  many  instances  it  spreads 
upward  along  the  nerve  trunks  until  it  meets  other  branches,  involves  these  as  well, 
and  may  finally  implicate  the  whole  of  a  limb.  Then  at  length  it  subsides  or 
l>o(H)mcs  chronic,  leaving  the  muscles  wasted,  the  joints  stiffened,  the  nenrcs 
thickened  and  tender  on  pressure,  and  the  general  health,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
imiKiiroil  from  i)rolonged  suffering. 

Other  forms  of  neuritis  are  seldom  very  acute,  although  many  of  them,  espc- 
t'ially  the  rheumatic,  are  often  severe  ;  pain,  tenderness,  swelling  along  the  couise 
of  tlie  nerves,  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  diminished  faradic  excitability  are  rarely 
absonl  ;  sometimes  they  are  marked  as  in  the  traumatic  variety  ;  sometimes,  on  the 
t)lluT  hand,  :is  when  the  facial  nerve  is  paralyzed  from  cold,  the  effect  is  compara- 
tively slight,  consisting  merely  of  temporary  loss  of  power  without  any  very 
|)er(optil)ic  alteration  in  the  electric  reaction. 

A  pc(  uliar  form  of  multiple  neuritis  is  described  as  occurring  in  connection 
with  aUohol  and  syphilis,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sole  cause.  In  some  cases  it  is  stated  to  have  originated  from  cold.  Tb* 
hands  and  feet  are  first  involved,  the  extensor  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg  sui 
lennu  so  often  that,  according  to  Buzzard,  this  of  itself  is  diagnostic.  The  pai 
K  mteuse  ;  niunbness  with  formication  and  a  sense  of  fearful  burning  are  nearl 
alwaNN  prrscnt.  The  nerves  are  swollen  and  tender;  the  skin  red  and  glazed 
othn  tiv»pl\ir  lesions  follow  and  rapidly  spread  up  the  limb.  Muscular  power  i 
Iwit  almv>sl  tiom  the  beginning  ;  reflex  phenomena  disappear  ;  the  reaction  of  dc 
>;xM»v'LUiv»n  NOtN  in  ;  wasting  is  extreme,  the  muscles  remaining  flaccid,  without  be 
^sMUMiK  hImouI  ;  and  the  movements  resemble  those  of  locomotor  ataxy.  In  som^ 
^  ^^hos  tluMv'  IN  a  I  onsidorable  degree  of  fever  as  well,  and  the  general  health  usuall; 
\  mU  ^ai'iJU  I'he  course  of  the  disease  is  very  variable  ;  in  a  few  cases  it  has  con 
^u^uovi  to  spu\ul,  louuuencing  at  the  extremities  and  rapidly  advancing  until  th 
xiMUal  \  vMxl  l»o  an\c  involveil  ;  in  some  it  has  remained  stationary  for  a  long  period 
\v\\ou  i\\  tho  loNcl  ^^\  the  hands  or  feet,  and  then  disappeared  again,  recovery  takinj 
l^l^yx^  xMUmv  under  anti  syphilitic  treatment  ;  while  in  others  again  it  has  steadil] 
p:xv^uNM\l  luMu  Ivul  to  worse,  until  the  patiei  m  exhaustion  or  was  carrie< 
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hf  some  intercurrent  disorder.     Some  of  these  cases  are  difficult  to  distinguish 

tabes  dorsalis ;  the  gait  is  ataxic ;  there  are  girdle  pains,  and  not  unfrequently 

itning  ones  as  well ;  but  as  a  rule  in  spinal  ataxy  the  electric  reaction  of  the 

continues  normal. 

Treatment. — Constitutional  measures  are   most   important.     In  the  vast 

ity  of  instances,  even  if  the  inflammation  is  excited  by  cold  or  injury,  its  per- 

icc  and   severity  are  due  to  some   other  cause,  whether  gout,  rheumatism, 

lilis,  malaria,  chronic  alcoholism,  or  debility,  and  by  itself  local  treatment  is  not 

ftely  to  succeed. 

In  acute  neuritis  the  first  thing  is  to  relieve  the  almost  intolerable  pain ; 
warmth,  belladonna,  fomentations,  injections  of  morphia,  Indian  hemp,  and  other 
inodynes  are  the  most  useful.     Afterward,  when  the  first  severity  of  the  attack  is 
ptst,  narcotics,  and  opium  in  particular,  should  be  employed  as  little  as  possible. 
I  Counter-irritants,  leeches,  blisters,  iodine,  and  even  acupuncture  are  of  decided 
'■;  benefit ;  warm  and  Turkish  baths  frequently  give  great  relief,  particularly  before 
'i   going  to  bed  ;  the  constant  current  interrupted  occasionally  and  preferably  weak, 
'   bat  long  continued,  is  often  most  successful,  and  in  the  later  stages,  when  the  ex- 
treme tenderness  has  subsided  in  some  measure,  massage  does  more  good  than  any- 
Aing  else,  in  all  probability  by  causing  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  exudation 
and  preventing  the  formation  of  adhesions  and  dense  cicatricial  tissues. 

Quinine  and  salicylic  acid  are  sometimes  very  useful.  Stretching  the  nerve 
itself,  paralyzing  the  nervi  nervorum  and  freeing  the  sheath  all  round,  has  proved 
of  great  benefit,  even  in  such  diseases  as  multiple  neuritis  and  anaesthetic  leprosy, 
and  in  the  worst  cases  is  almost  certain  to  give  temporary  relief. 

Neuralgia. 

By  neuralgia  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term  is  meant  an  acute  paroxysmal 
pain  in  the  course  of  a  nerve.  In  many  cases  it  is  really  a  symptom  of  neuritis,  or 
of  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  the  treatment  must  be  guided  by  the 
cause.  Sometimes,  however,  it  does  occur  with  great  severity  without  there  being 
any  perceptible  change  in  the  nerve  or  the  centre  from  which  it  springs. 

Neuralgia  of  this  type  is  nearly  always  due  to  some  constitutional  disorder, 
although  it  may  be  started  by  a  local  cause.  Neuralgia  of  the  testes,  for  example, 
arising  from  irritation  of  the  kidney,  or  of  the  face  from  the  presence  of  a  carious 
tooth,  is  seldom  severe  except  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  it  by  a  constitu- 
tional affection,  whether  it  is  mental  or  physical,  hereditary  or  acquired.  It  is 
especially  common  among  members  of  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
terra,  neurotic  families.  Anaemia,  dyspepsia,  over-lactation,  mental  worry  or  over- 
work, malaria,  gout,  debilitating  influences  of  all  kinds,  may  induce  it ;  but  the 
worst  form  of  all,  that  which  is  known  as  epileptiform  neuralgia,  or  when  it  involves 
the  fifth  nerve,  as  tic,  has  so  far  eluded  every  attempt  at  finding  a  reason.  It  may 
occur  in  both  sexes,  in  the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  the  robust  as  well  as  the 
weakly,  and  it  may  so  completely  destroy  strength  and  health,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  as  to  drive  the  patient  to  commit  suicide. 

This  peculiar  variety  of  neuralgia  is  usually  met  with  in  the  face,  affecting  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  in  severe  cases  all  of  them.  The  pain  is  parox- 
ysmal, of  the  most  intense  description,  coming  on  instantaneously  from  the  slight- 
est cause — a  touch,  a  breath  of  cold  air,  an  attempt  at  mastication,  or  even  from 
no  cause  at  all  ;  it  may  last  a  few  seconds  or  some  minutes  ;  and  it  may  come  on  at 
frequent  intervals,  or  not  for  days  and  even  weeks.  Whenever  it  occurs  the  suf- 
ferer describes  it  as  the  most  intolerable  agony,  usually  comparing  it  to  something 
burning.  There  may  be  convulsive  spasm  with  it  (//V  cotivulsif)  or  not ;  in  many 
cases  there  is  profuse  lachrymation,  in  others  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
roouthis  hot  and  dry,  occasionally  the  whole  side  of  the  face  flushes,  and  in  many 
instances  the  hair  is  affected  too.  Usually  in  its  earlier  stages  it  is  traceal)le  to 
sonae  tooth  as  its  starting-point,  but  in  the  true   epileptiform  variety  it  is  not 
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uncommon  to  find  that  the  patient  has  had  every  tooth  on  that  side  of  the 
removed  without  experiencing  even  a  temporary  cessation. 

Closely  akin  to  this  is  a  variety  of  neuralgia  that  is  occasionally  met  with; 
amputations,  different  altogether  from  that  which  is  due  to  the  nerve-ends  h^i 
become  bulbous  or  entangled  in  the  scar.  It  does  not  begin  until  the  woi 
sound.  The  whole  of  the  stump  is  the  seat  of  a  fearful  burning  pain,  though 
touch  it  is  intensely  cold.  The  skin  is  red,  glazed,  and  congested,  the 
returning  very  slowly  after  pressure.  The  muscles  of  the  joint  above,  and 
times  of  the  whole  limb,  are  in  a  state  of  constant  spasmodic  twitching,  and 
pain  radiates  not  only  through  the  amputated  part  but  over  the  whole  of  the  111 
This  (though,  like  tic,  it  may  have  commenced  as  a  local  affection  from  a 
source  of  irritation)  when  once  established  is  only  too  liable  to  become  permai 
in  the  same  way  that  local  epilepsy  sometimes  does,  either  from  constant  repetitM 
only,  or  from  a  peculiar  unstable  condition  of  the  central  nervous  system ;  and] 
have  known  it  return  after  four  successive  amputations,  and  even  after  the  nenMl 
had  been  stretched  on  the  face  of  the  stump  as  far  as  they  could  be  without  beim 
torn  out.  No  single  one  appeared  to  be  involved,  the  disease,  whether  central  oi 
not,  was  general. 

Treatment. — The  ordinary  form  of  neuralgia  is  only  a  symptom  of  an  aflfeo 
tion  either  of  the  nerve  itself  (neuritis)  or  of  another  part  of  the  body,  and  tin 
treatment  essentially  consists  in  finding  the  cause,  whether  local  or  constitutional 
If  nothing  is  discovered,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  relieve  the  symptoms  by  laip 
doses  of  quinine,  salicylic  acid,  croton-chloral  hydrate,  or  tincture  of  gelseminfua 
internally,  and  anodynes^ — belladonna,  veratria,  aconite  or  menthol — locally. 
Naturally,  as  the  constitutional  condition  that  underlies  the  case  may  be  of  the 
most  different  description,  the  line  of  treatment  required  for  one  patient  is  often 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  advisable  for  another.  Purgatives,  colchicum,  iodide 
of  potash,  and  alkalies  may  suit  one  ;  while  complete  change  of  air,  often  to  the 
seaside,  rest,  tonics,  iron,  quinine,  arsenic,  strychnia,  or  phosphorus  may  be 
required  for  another.  Very  great  care  is  essential  in  advising  stimulants  or 
morphia. 

Epileptiform  neuralgia  is  rarely  benefited  except  by  operation,  and  even  then 
in  too  many  instances  only  temporarily.  As  a  rule,  by  the  time  the  neuralgia  has 
assumed  this  type  all  the  teeth  on  that  side  of  the  head  have  been  extracted  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  relief.  Sometimes  this  is  successful,  but  in  the  worst  form 
either  the  patient  is  entirely  unable  to  state  from  what  particular  spot  the  neuralgia 
starts,  or  else,  if  there  clearly  is  one  offending  tooth,  no  sooner  is  it  removed  than 
the  pain  transfers  itself  to  another.  Careful  examination,  however,  should  never 
be  omitted  ;  there  is  more  than  one  case  on  record  in  which  excision  of  part  of 
the  gum  or  of  the  alveolar  border  succeeded  after  all. 

Quinine  seems  to  have  no  control  over  it  ;  anodynes  soon  lose  their  effect; 
morphia,  if  persisted  in,  only  makes  the  condition  of  the  patient  worse.  Gal- 
vanism is  sometimes  beneficial.  If  this  fails,  nerve-stretching  may  be  tried,  and 
as  a  final  effort  the  whole  nerve  may  be  removed  with  its  branches  as  far  as  possi 
ble,  up  to  its  exit  from  the  cranium.  The  trunk  most  commonly  affected  is  th< 
superior  maxillary,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  in  which  excision  o 
Meckel's  ganglion  has  succeeded,  to  justify  the  operation.  It  is  true,  relief  hai 
not  been  permanent  in  all  or  nearly  all,  but  in  most  it  has. lasted  some  months,  ii 
many  one  or  two  years,  and  that  alone  would  be  sufficient. 


opp:rations  on  nerves. 

Nerve-stretching. 

The  great  sciatic  may  be  stretched  subcutaneously  without  a  wound,  and  witi 
almost  as  great  success  ;  in  the  case  of  other  nerves  an  incision  is  required.     If 
cord  is  a  large  one,  one  or  more  fingers  may  be  placed  beneath  it  aix' 
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tion  exercised  upon  it,  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  the  other  ;  as  it  yields  a 
>n  as  of  crackling  or  snapping  is  transmitted  to  the  finger,  and  the  length 

flexibility  of  the  part  exposed  are  distinctly  increased.     Small  nerves  should 

lifted  upon  a  rounded  hook,  sharp  edges  being  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  immediate  effect  is  to  loosen  the  sheath,  separating  it  from  all  the  struc- 

around,  and  tear  across  the  smaller  vessels,  so  that  its  section  is  stained  with 
rate  ecchymoses.     The  myelin  of  the  more  superficial  fibres  is  broken  up  into 

jnts,  many  of  the  tubules  are  ruptured,  and,  unless  the  force  is  very  extreme, 

excitability  is  increased  for  a  time.     In  a  little  while  the  part  becomes  more 

liar,  some  of  the  fibres  degenerate  and  disappear,  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath 

Itiply,  all  the  interstices  are  filled  with  lymph,  and  the  fibrous  tissue  becomes 

)llen  and  softened.     At  this  stage,  after  its  temporary  increase,  the  excitability 

frf  the  nerve  diminishes,  anaesthesia  and  loss  of  power  follow,  corresponding  to 

tte  fibres  affected,  and  the  faradic  excitability  of  the  muscles  is  greatly  depressed. 

Gndoally  this  gives  way  in  turn  to  regeneration  ;  new  nerve  tubules  are  formed, 

tiK  hyperemia  subsides,  and  at  length  all  the  functions  of  the  part  are  restored. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  effect  of  nerve-stretching  is  not  limited  to 
the  spot  at  which  the  traction  is  applied.  It  extends  for  long  distances  up  and 
down  the  trunk,  involves  the  branches  that  come  off  from  it,  and  occasionally 
produces  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  probable  that  no  degree 
of  traction  that  can  be  safely  exercised  upon  a  nerve  during  life  moves  the  cord  to 
any  appreciable  extent ;  but  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  there  is  no  doubt  that 
hypenemia  of  the  columns  of  Goll  may  follow,  and  that  sometimes,  in  animals  at 
feast,  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  makes  its  appearance  afterward. 

The  effect  varies  with  the  force,  and  this,  of  course,  is  regulated  by  the  size 
and  the  condition  of  the  nerve.  In  some  people  the  cords  naturally  stand  a  much 
higher  strain  than  in  others.  The  greater  the  length  exposed  the  less  the  risk,  as 
the  force  is  more  distributed.  There  is  not  so  much  fear  of  the  nerve  giving  way 
as  of  its  being  pulled  out  from  its  spinal  attachment,  and  great  care,  therefore, 
must  be  used  when  the  part  exposed  is  situated  near  the  intervertebral  foramina 
and  the  traction  is  from  the  centre.  In  any  case  the  pull  must  increase  uniformly 
without  the  least  jerk. 

To  stretch  the  sciatic  nerve  subcutaneously  the  patient  is  placed  under  an 
anaesthetic,  and  the  hip  flexed  while  the  knee  is  kept  in  rigid  extension,  until  a 
sufficient  effect  is  produced.  The  hamstring  muscles  suffer  to  a  certain  extent  at 
the  same  time,  the  ischial  tuberosity  being  very  tender  for  days  afterward.  1  have 
done  this  with  temporary  benefit  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  it  does  not  free  the 
sheath  of  the  nerve  from  surrounding  adhesions  in  anything  like  the  same  degree. 

Neither  operation  is  devoid  of  risk,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  sciatic. 
Paralysis  of  other  nerves  coming  up  from  the  same  region  of  the  cord  has  been 
known  to  follow,  and  even  the  corresponding  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
may  suffer.  Meningeal  hemorrhage,  meningitis,  and  myelitis  have  all  occurred 
and  have  proved  fatal,  and  in  other  cases  sloughing  bed-sores,  cystitis,  suppurative 
nephritis,  and  other  trophic  lesions  have  followed.  Whether  the  frequency  with 
which  these  occur  after  operations  uix)n  the  sciatic  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  nerve  is  more  often  aifected  than  others,  or  to  the  exceptional  amount  of  force 
that  is  sometimes  used,  as  there  is  so  little  danger  of  tearing  the  trunk,  is  not 
known. 

The  good  effect  that  follows  the  operation  in  so  many  different  diseases  has 
been  accounted  for  in  many  ways.  There  is  no  doubt  that  old  adhesions  are 
broken  across  and  the  cord  freed  from  constricting  bands.  In  other  cases,  when 
the  neuralgic  pain  is  local,  not  referred  to  the  periphery  of  the  nerve,  the  benefit 
nay  be  due  to  the  effect  u]X)n  the  nervi  nervorum.  Somethinj^,  |)erhaps,  may  he 
said  for  the  increased  vascularity  that  follows  ;  the  fibres  are  better  supplied  with 
blood  and  better  nourished.  But  in  all  probability  the  chief  good  is  due  to  the 
*ct«d  interruption  of  the  fibres,  both  of  the  trunk  and  its  hranc  hes,  securing 
llflp  for  the  centre  until  its  normal  nutrition  is  restored. 
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(except  where  there  is  some  local  reason,  such  as  chronica 
iresence  of  adhesions)  istisnally  temporary.     When  the  n^r-^^c- 
old  symptoms  return  again  ;  either  the  original  caiLSe  still      ^^ 
effect  u])ou  the  centre  h;is  been   n-iieated  so  frequently 
r  time  that  haliit  has  become  seiroiid  nature.     Sometimes,  h  ^^^ 
stitficiently  long,  the  vicious  circle  is  broken,   and  the 

;chiog  has  almost  su|:.erseded  nerve-section:  it  proiliiry's  t-l  » 
ntermpting  the  physical  continuity  of  the  coril  i  it  acts  t^l^^^g 
11  as  the  trunk  :  a  longer  section  of  the  nerve  is  examir^  ^w 
rre  are  any,  are  broken  across.  The  wound  is  a  larger  c^  ^ 
scarcely  a  serious  objection, 
se  is  in  connection  with  all  forms  of  UL'uralgia  and  chronic  ^^^^ 
occurs  in  an.'esthctic  leprosy.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  -^^^S 
sful.  Epileptiform  neuralgia,  however,  is  usually  only  r 
in  to  return.      In  addition,  it  has  lieen  used  with  varying 

0  relieve  the  i>ain  and  fur   the  ataxic  sym]it<mis,  and  in  im. 

1  paralysis,  tetanus,  paralysis  agitans.  and  spasmodic  wry-  " 
nibtful ;  sometimes  it  Is  said  to  have  ]iro<:ured  temjjorary  r^ 
lie  tliat  the  whole  luimher,  or  even  a  large  pro|>ortion,  oft 
failed,  has  been  published. 
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the  question.  In  some  cases  a  slight  degree  of  eversion  of  the  foot  has 
noticed.  This  peculiar  accident  is  always  attributed  to  rupture  of  the  pi 
tendon,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  this  lesion  has  been  d< 
strated.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  at  least  one  case  in  which  the 
accident  occurred  twice  in  the  same  leg  at  a  different  spot  within  the  month.  Fi 
the  symptoms,  the  class  of  person  in  whom  it  occurs,  and  the  rapidity  with  whid 
recovery  takes  place,  if  proper  measures  are  taken  (not  without),  I  am  inclined  I 
think  that  it  is  rather  a  rupture  of  some  one  of  the  deep-seated  veins,  which  a 
so  often  varicose,  than  of  that  exceedingly  long  tendon. 

Treatment. — The  limb  must  be  placed  in  the  position  that  secures  tb 
maximum  degree  of  relaxation,  and  the  extravasation  checked  as  far  as  posdbl 
by  cold  and  pressure.  Firm  bandaging  assists  in  keeping  the  muscle  from  OM 
tracting  and  helps  to  press  the  broken  surfaces  somewhat  nearer.  Afterward  d) 
part  must  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest  until  organization  is  complete.  If  unio 
takes  place  the  nutrition  will  soon  recover  under  the  influence  of  massage  and  ga 
vanism.  When  the  tendo-Achillis  is  ruptured  a  high-heeled  shoe  must  be  woi 
for  two  or  three  months  afterward. 

If  the  ends  cannot  be  brought  into  fair  apposition,  union,  of  course,  is  impa 
sible.  The  gap  grows  wider  and  more  distinct  as  the  blood  that  fills  it  is  absorbed 
the  ends  of  the  muscle  atrophy  ;  and  its  use  is  entirely  lost.  In  many  cases  som 
appliance  is  needed  afterward — an  abdominal  support,  for  example,  to  prevei 
ventral  hernia,  or  a  thigh-belt  if  the  adductor  is  ruptured. 

In  open  wounds  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  draw  the  surfaces  together  b 
deeply-buried  catgut  sutures  passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscle,  o 
through  its  investing  layer  only,  but  it  rarely  succeeds.  With  tendons,  on  th 
other  hand,  primary  suture  is  very  successful  and  should  always  be  practiced 
Chromic  gut  is  the  best  material,  the  sutures  being  passed  through  the  thicknes 
of  the  tendon,  and  the  wound,  if  necessary,  enlarged  for  the  purpose.  At  th 
wrist,  where  deep  transverse  cuts  are  of  common  occurrence,  this  is  speciall 
important  ;  but  the  tendo-Achillis  and  many  others  have  been  joined  again  in  th: 
way.  F>en  secondary  suture,  freeing  the  ends  from  the  cicatricial  tissue  arounc 
freshening  them,  and  fastening  them  together,  is  very  often  successful ;  but  tl 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  union  by  the  first  intention,  and  the  lin 
must  be  held  rigidly  fixed  for  some  little  time  upon  a  splint,  to  avoid  the  smalk 
accidental  movement. 

Where  the  interval  is  too  great  the  tendon  may  be  split  and  the  two  en 
spliced,  as  descril^ed  in  s|)eaking  of  nerve-suture.  In  one  or  two  instances  resc 
tion  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  has  been  performed  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  gaj 
and  transi)lantation  of  a  muscle  from  a  dog  into  the  biceps  is  said  to  ha 
succeeded. 

Rupture  of  the  plantaris  tendon  requires  an  entirely  different  method.  T 
limb  must  be  raised  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  that  the  oedema  may  subside  ;  a 
then  carefully  strai)ped  and  bandaged  from  the  foot  upward.  As  soon  as  this 
accomplished -the  patient  is  to  walk  with  his  heel  well  down  upon  the  ground  ;  t 
sooner  it  is  done,  the  more  speedy  is  recovery  ;  prolonged  rest  always  leave 
most  serious  degree  of  stiffness,  probably  from  the  organization  of  the  extravasat 
blood  tying  together  all  the  planes  of  cellular  tissue  between  the  muscles.  T 
bandage  should  be  renewed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  loose,  and  should  be  kept  on  : 
eight  or  ten  days.  Any  stiffness  that  is  left  disappears  rapidly  under  massage  a 
hot  douching.  Reunion  of  the  tendon,  if  it  is  really  ruptured,  does  not  appear 
be  material. 

Dislocations. 

The  iK:ronei  tendons  are  occasionally  displaced  from  behind  the  exten 
rnalhroliis  in  severe  sprains  of  the  ankle,  in  spite  of  the  tough  fibrous  sheath  tl 
\i\utU  thc-in  down.     Reduction  is  easy,  but  often  it  is  almost  impossible  to   rets 
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in  position.     The  foot  should  be  carefully  bandaged,  with  firm  pressure 

lind  the  bony  projection,  and  passive  motion  commenced  at  the  end  of  the 

week  at  the  latest.     It  often  happens,  however,  in  spite  of  every  care,  that 

ir  is  not  perfected,  and  that  some  trivial  slip,  even  months  later,  tears  the  old 

toand  open  again. 

The  extensor  tendons  on  the  back  of  the  wrist  suffer  in  the  same  way,  but 
arely  give  rise  to  more  than  temporary  inconvenience.     There  is  a  moment's  pain  ; 
the  tendon  slips  back,  and,  beyond  a  certain  feeling  of  soreness  and  weakness,  the 
'1  use  of  the  hand  does  not  suffer. 

The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  may  be  displaced  from  its  groove,  although  no 
doubt  many  of  the  cases  in  which  this  accident  has  been  diagnosed  are  really  the 
result  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  There  is  a  sudden  twist  with  a  sensation  of  sicken- 
ing pain,  and  the  use  of  the  arm  is  restricted  in  certain  directions  ;  it  cannot  be 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  too  prominent 
in  front;  then,  suddenly,  after  a  little  manipulation,  a  snap  is  felt,  and  full  power 
is  regained  almost  immediately.  In  one  case  under  my  care  this  occurred  on 
several  occasions,  the  patient  being  able  to  throw  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  gear, 
as  it  were,  almost  at  will ;  and  although  the  diagnosis  was  not  verified,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  what  other  kind  of  lesion  could  have  given  rise  to  so  peculiar  and 
constant  a  train  of  symptoms. 

Similar  accidents  have  been  recorded  in  connection  with  other  tendons.  Thus 
the  tibialis  posticus  may  be  displaced  from  behind  the  internal  malleolus  in  the 
same  way  as  the  peronei  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot ;  and  the  sartorius  may  be 
forcibly  wrenched  from  its  surroundings  at  the  knee-joint  (especially  when  the 
knee  is  flexed)  ;  but  these  are  all  rare.  Displacement  of  the  tendon  of  the  quad- 
riceps in  cases  of  genu  valgum  is  regarded  rather  as  a  dislocation  of  the  patella. 

The  slender  muscular  slips  that  lie  packed  side  by  side  in  the  neck  and  in  the 
loins  are  sometimes  displaced  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  should  be  called  a 
dislocation.  It  usually  occurs  in  some  sudden  awkward  action,  when,  for  example, 
the  head  is  twisted  round  to  look  upward.  There  is  a  sensation  of  something 
giving  way,  or  of  a  snap,  with  acute  pain  ;  and  the  head  is  either  fixed,  or  is  very 
slowly  and  painfully  brought  into  a  straight  position  again.  In  some  instances 
this  is  caused  by  the  momentary  locking  of  the  articular  processes,  or  strain  of  the 
capsular  ligaments  ;  but  occasionally  a  distinct,  elongated,  and  very  tender  swelling 
has  been  noted,  and  complete  relief  has  followed  rapid  manipulation,  the  muscle 
being  pressed  back  into  p>osition  while  the  patient  endeavors  by  some  sudden 
action  to  make  it  contract.  Many  of  these  cases,  however,  are  probably  due  to 
tearing  of  the  membranous  fascia  enclosing  the  muscle  and  partial  hernia,  or  to 
rupture  and  extravasation  in  its  substance.  Either  of  these  hypotheses  would 
explain  the  facts  equally  well. 

Atrophy. 

Muscular  atrophy  may  be  due  to  the  supply  of  blood  being  insufficient ;  to 
affections  of  the  nerves  or  nerve  centres  ;  or  to  both  together. 

Deficient  supply  of  blood,  such  as  arises  from  disuse,  the  pressure  of  an  elastic 
stocking,  or  the  ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb,  causes  simple  wasting,  with 
or  without  fatty  degeneration.  The  electric  reaction  is  not  affected  ;  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  muscles  diminish  ;  they  lose  tone  and  feel  soft  and  flabby  to  the 
touch,  but  it  requires  nothing  more  than  increased  vigor  of  circulation  to  restore 
them.  As  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed,  they  begin  to  improve  at  once  with 
tnassage  and  galvanism. 

Atrophy  due  to  affections  of  the  nervous  system  is  more  serious.  If  the 
nerves  are  divided,  faradic  excitability  diminishes  from  the  first,  and  may  disappear 
ftajgpthcrin  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  the  slowly 
*teOi^ted  current ;  but,  for  a  little  while  (at  any  rate  in  animals),  the  irritability 
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appears  to  be  increased,  and  a  peculiarly  slow  and  Continuous  contraction  is 
by  stimulation  that  is  not  strong  enough  to  make  any  impression  upon  a 
structure.     This  may  last  for  a  week  or  two,  but  rarely  for  much  longer  ; 
the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  if  the  separation  is  complete,  the  muscles; 
insensitive  to  stimuli  of  all  kinds.     The  atrophy  that  occurs  in  connection 
neuritis  is  almost  as  rapid ;  but  the  worst  examples  of  all  are  seen  in  inl 
paralysis,  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  when  the  centres  in  the  ani 
cornua  of  the  spinal  cord  are  destroyed.     In  these  diseases  the  correspond! 
muscular  fibres  may  waste  so  completely  that  no  trace  of  them  can  be  found. 

Muscular  atrophy  following  lesions  of  the  motor  area  of  the  brain  is  noi 
accompanied  by  the  reaction  of  degeneration  ;  the  fibres  simply  waste  away  ftam 
want  of  use.  Rigidity,  tremors,  and  contraction,  however,  follow  if  secondsrf 
descending  sclerosis  sets  in  and  involves  the  motor  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord. 


Functional  Disorders. 

Loss  of  power,  with  or  without  spasmodic  contraction,  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  muscles  that  are  constantly  overworked  ;  and,  as  no  definite  lesion  is  known  to 
exist,  it  is  usually  described  as  functional  impotence  and  functional  spasm.  It 
may  affect  a  single  muscle  by  itself  (the  peroneus  longus  for  example),  so  that  it 
either  remains  powerless  or  in  a  state  of  rigid  contraction,  instead  of  shortening 
and  relaxing  in  harmony  with  the  rest ;  or  more  frequently  it  involves  a  groap 
associated  together  for  some  particular  action,  and  only  when  that  action  is  being 
carried  out ;  for  all  other  purposes  they  are  as  strong  as  they  were  before. 

The  most  common  example  is  known  as  writer' s  cramps  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  being  affected  only  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  grasp  and  direct  a  pen ;  but 
it  is  frequently  met  with  in  other  occupations  (so  that  it  is  sometimes  known  as  a 
professional  neurosis),  especially  those  in  which  finely  adjusted  movements  are  kept 
up  without  intermission  for  a  great  length  of  time.  At  first  there  is  little  more 
than  a  sense  of  fatigue  ;  the  pen  is  grasped  more  tightly,  or  is  held  in  some  unusual 
way;  then  involuntary  contractions  set  in;  at  the  beginning  they  are  only  of 
momentary  duration  ;  soon  they  become  more  persistent  and  exaggerated  ;  the 
more  attention  that  is  jxiid  to  them,  and  the  greater  the  effort,  the  worse  they 
grow;  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  become  involved  as  well  as  those  of  the  hand', 
even  those  of  the  head  and  neck  may  suffer  ;  then  they  spread  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body  ;  and  finally,  the  least  attempt  at  placing  the  hand  in  position  is 
sufficient  to  throw  it  into  a  state  of  the  most  violent  and  painful  agitation. 

The  electric  excitability  of  the  muscles  is  usually  slightly  depressed ;  th* 
nerves,  especially  the  median,  are  tender  on  pressure;  neuralgic  pains  are  ver^ 
frequent,  at  first  only  when  the  one  i)articular  action  is  attempted,  but  later  mor 
constantly  ;  and  partly  from  this,  partly  from  the  mental  distress,  the  general  healtl 
fails  and  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  becomes  still  more  impaired  ;  but  there  is  nc 
evidence  of  neuritis  or  of  any  gross  pathological  lesion.  It  may  occur  even  ii 
those  who  are  strong  and  healthy  ;  but  it  is  distinctly  more  frequent  in  member 
of  neurotic  families  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  it  can  be  traced,  in  part  at  least,  to  sligh 
hemiplegic  attacks  occurring  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  ;  recovery  is  perfect  fo 
all  ordinary  actions,  only  unusually  delicate  combinations  such  as  these  are  carriet 
out  at  a  disadvantage,  and  fail  in  perfection  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would 
The  style  of  writing  is  probably  of  some  importance.  Those  who  rely  upon  theii 
fingers  only,  who  do  not  use  the  wrist  or  forearm,  appear  especially  subject  to  it 
Short-hand  writers,  whose  style  is  necessarily  very  free,  are  seldom  affected. 

It  is  probable,  as  Vivian  Poore  suggests,  that  these  disorders  (or  at  least 
writer's  cramp,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  rest)  are  due  to  neuro-musculai 
fatigue,  the  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  nerves,  the  tremors,  and  the  dimin 
ished  excitability  all  being  susceptible  of  the  same  explanation.     Certainly  the 
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t  successful  remedies  are  those  which  tend  to  improve  muscular  nutrition. 

,  combined   with  passive    motion    and 

^tibly  arranged  exercises,  has  met    with    the 

it  conspicuous  success,  cases  of  many  years' 

tion  having  begun  to   improve  almost  at 

',  and    having    been    at    length  completely 

d,  so  that  full  power  of  writing  was  regained. 

IAI  the  same  time   tonics,  galvanism,  and  local 

I  ioJKtion  of  strychnia  are  of  very  great  assist- 

Rest  alone  effects  but  slight  alleviation, 

I  nd  that  only  of  a  temporary  character. 

In  early  cases  the  appliance  invented  by       ^"^  "^w^.^rc'-mi;"'"'""^' 
I  Nnssbaum   may    be    used    with    benefit.      It    is 

I  framed  to  exercise  the  extensors  and  abductors  of  the  fingers,  so  that  they  may  be 
better  able  to  resist  and  overcome  the  spastic  contraction  of  the  flexors  and 
idductors  Cf'g-  81). 


Contracture  or  Permanent  Shortening. 

This  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  muscular  rigidity  (such  as  occurs  in  the 
eail;r  stages  of  inflammation  of  a  joint  and  in  hysteria),  by  its  not  relaxing  under 
ill  Msesthetic.  The  change  is  in  the  sheath  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
nrascle;  the  fibres  atrophy,  the  cross  section  is  very  much  diminished- in  size,  and 
in  some  of  the  more  extreme  cases  scarcely  any  trace  of  true  muscle  substance  is 
left. 

It  is  produced  in  various  ways.  A  mild  form  of  it  may  be  caused  by  pro- 
longed rest  in  one  position,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gastrocnemius,  when  the  patient  is 
confined  to  bed ;  the  worst  cases  are  usually  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  muscle  itself,  descending  neuritis,  or  persistent  irritation  along  some  portion 
of  ihe  motor  tract.  Hence  its  frequency  in  descending  sclerosis  following  lesions 
of  the  cortex. 

Slight  cases,  provided  the  cause  is  not  a  persistent  one.  can  be  cured  by  mas- 
sage and  passive  motion  ;  tenotomy,  however,  is  often  necessary  in  old  joint  dis- 
eas«,l)efore  the  parts  can  be  restored  to  their  natural  position.  Section  should 
alnys  be  subcutaneous,  and  performed  at  the  spot  at  which  the  muscle  (or  prefer- 
ably its  tendon)  is  most  superficial  and  farthest  away  from  important  structures. 


Myositis. 

Subacute  inflammation  of  muscles  usually  occurs  in  connection  with  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  it  follows  prolonged  overwork,  or  a 
sudden  strain  rupturing  some  of  the  fibres.  The  jjain  is  often  severe,  e;.i>ecially 
a'  night,  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  the  jjart ;  and  this,  combined 
*ith  stiffness,  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature.  Fever,  swelling,  and  local  pyrexia 
w  seldom  present.  Inflammation  due  to  other  causes  is  more  rare,  although  it 
SMwtimes  extends  into  the  muscles  from  the  surrounding  structures,  and  occasion- 
ally arises  from  direct  infection  through  a  wound  or  through  the  blood. 

In  chronic  inflammation  the  exudation  becomes  organized  and  contracts  while 
the  muscular  substance  itself  wastes  and  degenerates.  In  many  cases  this  ends  in 
5  condition  of  rigid  contracture,  requiring  prolonged  massage  and  even  tenotomy 
Wore  use  of  the  part  is  regained;  and  ossification  is  not  uncommon,  spreading 
ffom  (he  insertions  of  the  muscles  into  the  tendons  and  along  the  fibrous  septa, 
"iiil  the  bones  are  covered  with  irregular  osteophytes. 

Suppurative  myositis  may  either  occur  as  a  local  affection  (an  abscess  forming 
'D  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  from  injury,  or  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body), 
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or  as  part  of  a  general  infective  disorder. 


Diffuse  suppurative  myositiB,  bra 

pie,  sometimes  breaks  out  undc 
same  conditions  as  diffuse  in 
tion  of  the  cellular  tissue,  o 
suppurative  periostitis,  although  i| 
much  more  rare;  the  pyogenic! 
ganisms  gain  access  to  the  p 
through  a  wound,  or  when  the  d 
is  unbroken  through  one  of  the  a 
cous  surfaces,  and  owing  to  A 
being  accidentally  favored  in  m 
way  (by  extreme  fatigue,  for  install 
give  rise  to  wide -spreading  suf^ 
■f  tion. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  few  a 
are  recorded  of  an  acute  progress 
myosilis,  involving  all  (he  volunt 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  genen 
proving  fatal  from  asphyxia  or  pn 
Fromaeattof  iitrno-mMioidindutaiioniniii  infam.  monla.  It  appears  to  resemble  tri 
inosis  in  many  of  its  features,  and 
all  probability  is  parasitic,  although  as  yet  no  actual  evidence  is  at  hand.  Infli 
matory  swelling  of  the  muscles,  with  the  most  intense  pain,  so  that  the  patient  i 
barely  move;  an  urticarial  or  papular  eruption  upon  the  skin,  followed  by  cedei 
and  rapidly  increasing  weakness,  have  been  noted  in  all ;  while  in  some  there' 
cramp,  or  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  with  insomnia  and  profuse  sweati 
The  diaphragm,  heart,  and  bladder  ap|)ear  to  escaj>e. 

In  all  the  cases  examined  evidence  of  acute  inflammation  has  been  foui 
sometimes  parenchymatous,  the  fibres  being  pale,  rigid,  friable,  and  intiltra 
with  serum  ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  interstitial,  with  hemorrhages  scatte 
everywhere  among  the  fibres. 

GumiiiiUa  are  not  uncommon,  es|>ecially  in  the  tongue  and  the  ster 
mastoid.  In  the  latter  muscle  a  jwculiar  firm  and  hard  nodule,  which  is  certai 
not  always  due  to  syphilis  (Figs.  8i  and  83),  is  sometimes  noted  shortly  after  bi 
In  most  instances  it  appears  to  be  traumatic. 

Leprosy,  tuberculosis,  and  other  similar  diseases  give  rise  at  times  to  spe< 
deposits  among  raiLscular  fibres,  as  in  other  tissues. 

A  very  peciiliar  form  of  inflammation  is  occasional!)-  met  with  {myositis  0$ 
cans),  in  which  large  plates  of  bone  are  developed,  chiefly  in  the  dorsal  reg 
but  also  all  over  the  body,  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  so  that  the  b( 
become  united  together  by  osseous  sheets  of  the  most  fanciful  shapes.  Notl 
is  known  as  to  its  pathology. 


The  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons  resemble  the  deeper  bursK  and  the  lil 
membranes  of  joints  in  structure  and  patholo{,'y.  Inflammation  may  be  causec 
any  continued  irritant,  organized  or  nnorganineil.  The  simplest  form  is  that 
to  mechanical  injury,  such  as  tension  or  overwork  ;  others,  more  severe,  are 
result  of  specific  ailments,  gout  and  rheumatism,  for  example,  or  of  infectior 
in  tubercle  and  .syphilis  ;  suppuration  never  occurs  without  the  presence  of  ] 
genie  micro-organisms,  whether  they  come  through  a  wound,  through  the  blc 
as  in  pyreniia,  or  directly  from  surrounding  striLctiires. 

I.  Acute. — Simple  acute  teno-synovitis  is  caused  by  strains  or  prolonged  0 
work.  The  course  of  the  tendon  is  marked  out  by  an  ill-defined  swelling,  the 
over  it  is  tender  and  sensitive,  the  tem[)erature  is  slightly  raised,  the  action  ot 
nuiscle  is  i>ainful,  and  whenever  the  part  is  used  or  moved   in  any  way  there 
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leculiar  soft  crepitus,  as  of  two  pieces  of  silk  gently  rubbed  together.  The  endo- 
IhpluLl  lining  is  detached,  the  surface  covered  with  lymph,  and  the  least  movement 
eimes  friction.  In  more  severe  cases  the  exudation  involves  the  loose  cellular 
llpme  around  as  well  as  the  tendon  sheet  itself;  often  it  is  mixed  with  blood,  and 
dK  pain,  heat,  and  tension  are  more  severe.  The  whole  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
liind  and  forearm,  for  example,  may  be  swollen  and  oedematous,  and  the  bruising 
cdend  far  above  the  elbow,  after  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  doubling  the 

wrist  upon  itself. 

The  subsequent  changes  are  the  same  as  those  that  occur  in  other  parts  under 

similar  conditions.    The  whole  of  the  exudation  may  be  absorbed  without  leaving 
i  ifter-trouble  of  any  kind.     Part  of  it  may  undergo  organization   (especially  if 

f  there  is  some  constitutional  ailment  present,  keeping  up  a  persistent  though  slight 
degree  of  irritation),  so  that  the  attack  becomes  chronic ;    or  suppuration  may 
p  follow. 

I        2.   Chronic  Tenosynovitis, — Chronic  inflammation  may  begin  as  such,  or  follow 
\  an  acute  attack,  kept  up  either  by  a  constitutional  cause,  such  as  gout  or  rheuma- 
'  tism,  or  by  the  presence  of  adhesions.     This  is  a  frequent  result  of  over-caution 
f   and  the  fear  of  passive  motion  in  the  treatment  of  sprains  and  other  injuries.    The 
'    tendon-sheath,  after  some  slight  accident,  is  filled  with  lymph,  which  becomes 
organized  and  forms  bands  extending  between  contiguous  structures,  tying  them 
together.    At  first  these  are  thin  and  delicate,  and  break  down  at  once ;  but  if  the 
ports  are  kept  at  rest  too  long,  they  grow  firm  and  rigid,  and  then,  unless  they  are 
lorn  right  in  two,  or  at  least  are  stretched  to  such  an  extent  that  no  more  tension 
falls  upon  them,  they  become  the  cause  of  fresh  attacks.     Every  contraction  of 
the  muscle  strains  them,  and  gives  rise  to  pain  ;  fresh  effusion  follows,  and  this  in 
its  turn  becomes  organized,  and  makes  them  stronger  still.     The  frequent  repeti- 
tion only  makes  matters  worse,  while  one  sudden,  and  sufficiently  vigorous,  well- 
directed  wrench  would  remove  the  cause,  once  for  all. 

The  pain  in  chronic  tenosynovitis  is  very  variable  ;  usually  it  is  rather  of  a 
dull,  aching  character,  with  a  sensation  of  soreness  ;  it  is  never  intense  and  throb- 
bing, as  in  the  acute  form.  The  temperature  is  only  slightly  raised,  there  is  little 
or  no  redness  of  skin,  but  the  swelling  is  generally  conspicuous,  involving  the  loose 
tissue  around  as  well  as  the  sheath  itself,  and  attended  with  great  impairment  of 
power.  In  many  cases  the  effusion  is  simply  serous,  but  it  may  be  thickened, 
almost  gelatinous,  or  mixed  with  myriads  of  melon-seed  bodies,  all  practically  the 
same  size  and  shape,  consisting  of  concentric  lamince  of  fibrin,  developed  from  the 
hinph  poured  out  on  the  walls  and  septa.  The  inner  surface  may  retain  its  normal 
smooth  character,  but  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  rheumatism  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  joints  affected  with  osteo-arthritis,  it  is  rough,  irregular,  and  covered 
over  with  masses  of  dendritic  outgrowths,  which  can  be  felt  rustling  and  crepitating 
with  every  movement. 

Tubercular  inflammation  is  met  with  most  fre(piently  in  the  large  sheaths 
which  spread  along  the  flexor  tendons  under  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist. 
The  walls  and  mesotena  are  enormously  thickened  and  converted  into  granulation- 
tissue,  similar  to  that  met  with  in  tubercular  synovitis  of  joints.  The  fluid  in  the 
interior  may  be  gelatinous,  like  that  found  in  ganglions,  or  turbid  from  the  exuda- 
tion mixed  with  it ;  but  it  is  rarely  much  increased  in  quantity.  The  lining 
membrane  is  softened  and  rough,  the  movements  of  the  tendons  impaired,  and 
the  use  of  the  part  greatly  limited.  The  most  prominent  symptom  is  a  chronic, 
painless  swelling,  occurring,  as  in  compound  p>almar  ganglion,  above  and  below 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  soft  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  but  not  fluctuating, 
^d  not  admitting  of  its  contents  being  driven  from  one  compartment  to  another. 
3.  Suppuration, — This  may  be  caused  by  direct  infection,  as  after  amputation 
of  the  toes  when  long  open  channels  are  left,  placed  vertically  in  the  most  con- 
venient position  for  receiving  all  the  discharges  of  the  wound  ;  or  by  pviumia,  or 
by  extension  from  inflammation  near.  The  most  common  situation  is  on  the 
^^Iti^  {thecal  abscess  or  whitlow) y  owing  to  the  frequency  with   wh  ch  poisoned 
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wounds  occur,  and  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  lymphatics.  Instead  of^ 
loose,  horizontal  arrangement  which  prevails  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
parts,  the  general  direction  of  all  the  fibres  and  lymphatic  spaces  in  the  fin| 
from  the  skin  toward  the  periosteum  or  the  tendon-sheath,  and  any  poison 
is  inoculated  on  the  surface  is  carried  down  to  the  deeper  structures,  cs 
inflammation,  which  is  all  the  more  severe  because  of  the  dense,  unyielding 
acter  of  the  tissues.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  frequency  with  which  peri< 
of  the  last  phalanx  and  acute  suppuration  in  the  tendon-sheath  occur.  The 
spreads  down  to  the  bone,  which  speedily  becomes  inflamed  and  perishes  (I 
proximal  end  and  the  joint  often  remaining  intact),  the  tendon  sloughs,  and  ll 
finger  is  left  distorted,  stiffened,  and  useless.  Fortunately  the  sheath,  in  the  cfl 
of  the  first  three  fingers,  does  not  communicate  with  the  general  one,  but  exteiM 
no  further  than  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  In  the  thumb  and  litt 
finger,  however,  it  does,  and  if  acute  suppuration  occurs  in  connection  ^-ith  the 
the  sloughing  is  very  likely  to  involve  the  whole  of  the  flexor  tendons,  the  hafl 
may  be  riddled  with  abscesses,  and  the  pus  may  spread  into  the  carpal  joints,  < 
even  in  the  deep  planes  of  the  cellular  tissue  up  the  forearm,  and  endanger  lii 
itself. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  tension,  acute  suppuration  in  the  tendon-sheathsof  th 
fingers  is  attended  with  very  severe  symptoms.  There  may  be  a  rigor  ;  the  ten 
perature  is  raised  many  degrees,  the  finger  throbs  and  burns,  especially  if  it  i 
allowed  to  hang  down,  the  skin  is  hot,  glazed,  and  exquisitely  tender,  and  move 
ment  is  impossible.  For  the  same  reason,  the  dense  character  of  the  tissue  on  th 
palmar  surface,  the  swelling  is  usually  slight.  Often  it  is  more  marked  up)on  tb 
back  of  the  hand,  the  poison  passing  from  the  sheath  into  the  cellular  tissue  around 
and  in  severe  instances  it  is  accompanied  by  lymphangitis  and  deep-seated,  brawn] 
infiltration  of  the  tissue  of  the  forearm. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  pyaemia,  suppuration  may  make  its  appearance  in  sonw 
loose  and  large  sheath  as  insidiously  as  in  the  case  of  joints,  without  tension 
redness,  or  pain.  The  consequences,  however — the  extension  into  the  cellula 
tissue  round,  and  the  implication  of  neighboring  synovial  cavities — are  no  les 
certain  when  once  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  is  overcome  by  the  continuw 
action  of  pyogenic  germs. 

Treatment. — The  general  principles  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  joints 
When  the  symptoms  are  acute  the  limb  should  l)e  placed  upon  a  splint,  kept  a 
perfect  rest,  raised  to  check  hyperaemia,  and  carefully  and  evenly  bandaged,  th 
line  of  the  sheath  being  covered  with  many  layers  of  cotton-wool.  If  this  is  nc 
practicable,  cold  or  lead  lotion  may  be  used.  Passive  motion  should  be  con 
nienced  as  soon  as  there  is  a  sensible  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  the  effiision 
moving' the  tendon  once  or  twice  each  day  quietly  and  steadily  will  prevent  tl 
formation  of  adhesions  without  making  the  intlammation  more  severe. 

As  the  attack  sul)sides,  counter-irritation  may  he  used  with  benefit.  Massag 
owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  tendon-sheaths,  is  of  especial  service.  H 
douching,  steaming,  fomentations,  friction,  and  passive  motion  are  of  very  gre 
use  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  part  is  normal.  Sometimes,  particularly  wh< 
there  is  one  very  tender  spot,  an  adhesion  can  be  ruptured  under  an  anaesthetic  ai 
the  tendon  released.  In  most  of  the  cases,  however,  in  which  there  is  persiste 
stiffness,  it  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  presence  of  bands  and  adhesions  as  up( 
the  defective  state  of  nutrition.  The  tendons  and  their  sheaths  have  been  injun 
and  kept  at  rest  for  weeks  together  ;  the  circulation  through  them  has  been  reduce 
as  low  as  possible  ;  the  plasma  upon  which  their  nutrition  dej^ends  has  been  allow< 
to  remain  stagnant  in  the  interstices,  and  active  work  is  out  of  the  question.  Und 
these  conditions,  when  once  the  acute  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  the  temper 
ture  of  the  part  has  fallen  to  normal  (very  often  it  is  lower  than  this,  and  the  sk 
is  blue  and  congested),  everything  is  beneficial  that  encourages  the  flow  of  bloc 
through  it  ;   the  more  it  is  used  the  sooner  it  recovers. 

If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  suppuration,  an  exi)loratory  puncture  should  be  mac 
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It  delay,  and  if  pus  is  found,  the  incision  should  be  very  free,  so  that  there 
be  no  possibility  of  tension  or  accumulation  of  decomposing  fluid.  Otherwise 
tendon  is  sure  to  slough,  and  the  neighboring  bones  and  joints  very  likely 
involved  as  well.  A  median  incision  may  be  made  down  the  centre  of 
:h  finger  on  the  palmar  surface,  as  far  as  the  first  deep  transverse  groove  that 
on  the  palm  when  the  fingers  are  flexed  ;  the  radial  and  ulnar  compartments 
the  palmar  fascia  may  be  freely  opened,  and  even  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
^fivided  in  preference  to  allowing  the  pus  to  spread,  under  high  tension,  up  the 
Ideep  fascia  of  the  limb.  Fortunately,  in  most  cases,  the  inflammation  passes  over 
dus,  following  the  course  of  the  superficial  vessels  and  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris 
fcmgus,  and  free  exit  can  be  given  without  such  an  extensive  wound. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons  should  be  treated  at  first 
by  rest  and  pressure,  in  the  hope  that  if  all  sources  of  irritation  are  avoided  the 
tissues  may  gain  the  upper  hand  and  the  tubercles  undergo  retrogressive  changes. 
If  this  does  not  succeed,  excision  may  be  practiced  with  success,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  compound  palmar  'ganglion.  The  whole  sheath  has  been  laid  open  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  the  anterior  annular  ligament  divided,  and  the  thickened, 
softened,  gelatinous  tissue  carefully  dissected  out,  as  in  arthrectomy.  The  structures 
are  then  sutured  together  in  their  proper  order,  an  opening  left  at  each  end  for 
drainage,  and  passive  motion  begun  on  the  second  day. 

Ganglion. 

Tendon -sheaths  normally  contain  a  small  amount  of  fluid  which  is  practically 
identical  with  ordinary  synovia.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  its  char- 
acter alters,  the  quantity  increases,  and  a  dilatation  like  a  cyst  is  formed.  Some- 
times the  whole  tendon  sheath  is  affected  ;  the  walls  are  stretched  ;  the  cavity 
becomes  irregular,  the  weaker  parts  yielding  most  ;  mesothenar  and  lining  mem- 
brane are  thickened  and  swollen  ;  the  interior  is  covered  over  with  irregular  pro- 
cesses similar  to  those  found  in  joints  ;  and  the  fluid  is  thick,  semi -gelatinous,  and 
mixed  with  thousands  of  melon-seed  bodies  formed  from  the  fibrin  poured  out  in 
the  walls.  Much  more  frequently  a  small  pouch  is  developed,  probably  as  a  hernial 
protrusion  through  or  between  the  fibrous  walls  of  the  sheath  ;  and  this  becomes 
filled  with  a  gelatinous  material  so  thick  that,  though  it  can  be  squeezed  out  through 
a  cannula,  it  retains  for  some  time  the  shape  of  the  bore.  In  most  cases  the  com- 
munication persists,  and  the  diverticulum  continues  to  enlarge,  fluid  being  squeezed 
into  it  with  every  movement  of  the  tendon  ;  in  some,  however,  it  becomes  closed, 
or  contracts  to  such  a  degree  that  the  two  appear  distinct.  Dilatation  of  a  com- 
plex synovial  sheath,  such  as  that  which  surrounds  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers, 
is  known  as  compound  ganglion  ;  when  there  is  merely  a  cyst  developed  from  one 
side  it  is  distinguished  as  simple  or  cystic.  Similar  cysts,  containing  the  same  kind 
of  fluid,  although  it  is  usually  more  liquid,  are  developed  in  connection  with  the 
synovial  cavities  of  joints,  and,  particularly  when  they  occur  at  the  wrist,  render 
the  diagnosis  very  difficult. 

Causes. — In  some  instances  the  formation  of  a  ganglion  is  sudden,  and  can 
be  traced  to  a  single  strain.  More  often  they  appear  to  result  from  over-use,  or 
repeated  slight  injury.  Simple  cysts  are  exceedingly  common  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  wri§t,  in  connection  with  the  extensor  tendons,  especially  that  of 
the  second  phalanx  of  the  thumb  ;  but  they  are  met  with  occasionally  on  the 
palmar  surface,  and,  though  not  so  often,  they  are  found  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ankle,  by  the  head  of  the  fibula,  in  the  popliteal  space,  and,  in  short,  in  connection 
^ith  almost  any  sheath.  Distention  of  the  sheath  itself  is  less  common  ;  the 
typical  example  is  the  compound  palmar  ganglion  ;  but  it  is  met  with  elsewhere, 
in  the  fingers  themselves,  for  example,  limited  to  the  phalangeal  sheath,  and  in 
the  tendons  round  the  ankle. 

A  simple  ganglion  forms  a  round,  tense  swelling,  which  stands  out,  white  and 
prominent,  beneath  the  skin  when  the  tendon  is  put  upon  the  stretch.     As  a  rule. 
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wounds  occur,  and  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  lymphatics.  Instead  of  j 
loose,  horizontal  arrangement  which  prevails  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
parts,  the  general  direction  of  all  the  fibres  and  lymphatic  spaces  in  the  finj 
from  the  skin  toward  the  periosteum  or  the  tendon -sheath,  and  any  poison 
is  inoculated  on  the  surface  is  carried  down  to  the  deeper  structures, 
inflammation,  which  is  all  the  more  severe  because  of  the  dense,  unyielding 
acter  of  the  tissues.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  frequency  with  which  peri< 
of  the  last  phalanx  and  acute  suppuration  in  the  tendon-sheath  occur.  The 
spreads  down  to  the  bone,  which  speedily  becomes  inflamed  and  perishes  (id 
proximal  end  and  the  joint  often  remaining  intact),  the  tendon  sloughs,  andi 
finger  is  left  distorted,  stiffened,  and  useless.  Fortunately  the  sheath,  in  the  ci 
of  the  first  three  fingers,  does  not  communicate  with  the  general  one,  but  exteiM 
no  further  than  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  In  the  thumb  and  litt 
finger,  however,  it  does,  and  if  acute  suppuration  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
the  sloughing  is  very  likely  to  involve  the  whole  of  the  flexor  tendons,  the  hai 
may  be  riddled  with  abscesses,  and  the  pus  may  spread  into  the  carpal  joints,  < 
even  in  the  deep  planes  of  the  cellular  tissue  up  the  forearm,  and  endanger  li 
itself. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  tension,  acute  suppuration  in  the  tendon-sheaths  of  tl 
fingers  is  attended  with  very  severe  symptoms.  There  may  be  a  rigor  ;  the  ten 
perature  is  raised  many  degrees,  the  finger  throbs  and  burns,  especially  if  it 
allowed  to  hang  down,  the  skin  is  hot,  glazed,  and  exquisitely  tender,  and  mov( 
ment  is  impossible.  For  the  same  reason,  the  dense  character  of  the  tissue  on  th 
palmar  surface,  the  swelling  is  usually  slight.  Often  it  is  more  marked  upon  th 
back  of  the  hand,  the  poison  passing  from  the  sheath  into  the  cellular  tissue  around 
and  in  severe  instances  it  is  accompanied  by  lymphangitis  and  deep-seated,  brawn; 
infiltration  of  the  tissue  of  the  forearm. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  pyaemia,  suppuration  may  make  its  appearance  in  son* 
loose  and  large  sheath  as  insidiously  as  in  the  case  of  joints,  without  tension 
redness,  or  pain.  The  consequences,  however — the  extension  into  the  cellula 
tissue  round,  and  the  implication  of  neighboring  synovial  cavities — are  no  les 
certain  when  once  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  is  overcome  by  the  continua 
action  of  pyogenic  germs. 

Treatment. — The  general  principles  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  joints 
When  the  symptoms  are  acute  the  limb  should  be  placed  upon  a  splint,  kept  a 
perfect  rest,  raised  to  check  hypercemia,  and  carefiilly  and  evenly  bandaged,  th 
line  of  the  sheath  being  covered  with  many  layers  of  cotton-wool.  If  this  is  nc 
l)racticable,  cold  or  lead  lotion  may  be  used.  Passive  motion  should  be  core 
menced  as  soon  as  there  is  a  sensible  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  the  effusion 
moving  the  tendon  once  or  twice  each  day  quietly  and  steadily  will  prevent  tl 
formation  of  adhesions  without  making  the  inflammation  more  severe. 

As  the  attack  subsides,  counter-irritation  may  be  used  with  benefit.  Massag 
owing  to  the  i)eculiar  situation  of  the  tendon-sheaths,  is  of  especial  service.  H 
douching,  steaming,  fomentations,  friction,  and  passive  motion  are  of  very  grc 
use  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  part  is  normal.  Sometimes,  particularly  wh< 
there  is  one  very  tender  spot,  an  adhesion  can  be  ruptured  under  an  anaesthetic  ai 
the  tendon  released.  In  most  of  the  cases,  however,  in  which  there  is  persiste 
stiffness,  it  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  presence  of  bands  and  adhesions  as  up 
the  defective  state  of  nutrition.  The  tendons  and  their  sheaths  have  been  injur 
and  kept  at  rest  for  weeks  together  ;  the  circulation  through  them  has  been  reduc 
as  low  as  possible  ;  the  plasma  upon  which  their  nutrition  depends  has  been  allow* 
to  remain  stagnant  in  the  interstices,  and  active  work  is  out  of  the  question.  Und 
these  conditions,  when  once  the  acute  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  the  temper 
ture  of  the  ])art  has  fallen  to  normal  (very  often  it  is  lower  than  this,  and  the  sk 
is  blue  and  congested),  everything  is  beneficial  that  encourages  the  flow  of  bloc 
through  it  :   the  more  it  is  used  the  sooner  it  recovers. 

If  there  is  a  susi)icion  of  suppuration,  an  exploratory  puncture  should  be 
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It  delay,  and  if  pus  is  found,  the  incision  should  be  very  free,  so  that  there 
be  DO  possibility  of  tension  or  accumulation  of  decomposing  fluid.  Otherwise 
tendon  is  sure  to  slough,  and  the  neighboring  bones  and  joints  very  likely 
involved  as  well.  A  median  incision  may  be  made  down  the  centre  of 
:h  finger  on  the  palmar  surface,  as  far  as  the  first  deep  transverse  groove  that 
on  the  palm  when  the  fingers  are  flexed  ;  the  radial  and  ulnar  compartments 
the  palmar  fascia  may  be  freely  opened,  and  even  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
ivided  in  preference  to  allowing  the  pus  to  spread,  under  high  tension,  up  the 
fascia  of  the  limb.  Fortunately,  in  most  cases,  the  inflammation  passes  over 
diis,  following  the  course  of  the  superficial  vessels  and  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris 
bogus,  and  free  exit  can  be  given  without  such  an  extensive  wound. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons  should  be  treated  at  first 
by  rest  and  pressure,  in  the  hope  that  if  all  sources  of  irritation  are  avoided  the 
tissues  may  gain  the  upper  hand  and  the  tubercles  undergo  retrogressive  changes. 
If  this  does  not  succeed,  excision  may  be  practiced  with  success,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  compound  palmar  'ganglion.  The  whole  sheath  has  been  laid  open  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  the  anterior  annular  ligament  divided,  and  the  thickened, 
softened,  gelatinous  tissue  carefully  dissected  out,  as  in  arthrectomy.  The  structures 
are  then  sutured  together  in  their  proper  order,  an  opening  left  at  each  end  for 
drainage,  and  passive  motion  begun  on  the  second  day. 

Ganglion. 

Tendon-sheaths  normally  contain  a  small  amount  of  fluid  which  is  practically 
identical  with  ordinary  synovia.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  its  char- 
acter alters,  the  quantity  increases,  and  a  dilatation  like  a  cyst  is  formed.  Some- 
times the  whole  tendon  sheath  is  affected ;  the  walls  are  stretched  ;  the  cavity 
becomes  irregular,  the  weaker  parts  yielding  most ;  mesothenar  and  lining  mem- 
brane are  thickened  and  swollen  ;  the  interior  is  covered  over  with  irregular  pro- 
cesses similar  to  those  found  in  joints  ;  and  the  fluid  is  thick,  semi-gelatinous,  and 
mixed  with  thousands  of  melon-seed  bodies  formed  from  the  fibrin  poured  out  in 
the  walls.  Much  more  frequently  a  small  pouch  is  developed,  probably  as  a  hernial 
protrusion  through  or  between  the  fibrous  walls  of  the  sheath  ;  and  this  becomes 
filled  with  a  gelatinous  material  so  thick  that,  though  it  can  be  squeezed  out  through 
a  cannula,  it  retains  for  some  time  the  shape  of  the  bore.  In  most  cases  the  com- 
munication persists,  and  the  diverticulum  continues  to  enlarge,  fluid  being  squeezed 
into  it  with  every  movement  of  the  tendon  ;  in  some,  however,  it  becomes  closed, 
or  contracts  to  such  a  degree  that  the  two  appear  distinct.  Dilatation  of  a  com- 
plex synovial  sheath,  such  as  that  which  surrounds  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers, 
is  known  as  compound  ganglion ;  when  there  is  merely  a  cyst  developed  from  one 
side  it  is  distinguished  as  simple  or  cystic.  Similar  cysts,  containing  the  same  kind 
of  fluid,  although  it  is  usually  more  liquid,  are  developed  in  connection  with  the 
synovial  cavities  of  joints,  and,  particularly  when  they  occur  at  the  wrist,  render 
the  diagnosis  very  difficult. 

Causes. — In  some  instances  the  formation  of  a  ganglion  is  sudden,  and  can 
be  traced  to  a  single  strain.  More  often  they  appear  to  result  from  over-use,  or 
repeated  slight  injury.  Simple  cysts  are  exceedingly  common  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  wri§t,  in  connection  with  the  extensor  tendons,  especially  that  of 
the  second  phalanx  of  the  thumb  ;  but  they  are  met  with  occasionally  on  the 
palmar  siurface,  and,  though  not  so  often,  they  are  found  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ankle,  by  the  head  of  the  fibula,  in  the  popliteal  space,  and,  in  short,  in  connection 
^th  almost  any  sheath.  Distention  of  the  sheath  itself  is  less  common  ;  the 
typical  example  is  the  compound  palmar  ganglion  ;  but  it  is  met  with  elsewhere, 
in  the  fingers  themselves,  for  example,  limited  to  the  phalangeal  sheath,  and  in 
the  tendons  round  the  ankle. 

A  simple  ganglion  forms  a  round,  tense  swelling,  which  stands  out,  white  and 
*%  beneath  the  skin  when  the  tendon  is  put  upon  the  stretch.     As  a  rule. 
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wounds  occur,  and  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  lymphatics.     Instead 
loose,  horizontal  arrangement  which  prevails  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
parts,  the  general  direction  of  all  the  fibres  and  lymphatic  spaces  in  the 
from  the  skin  toward   the   periosteum  or  the  tendon-sheath,  and  any  poison^i 
is  inoculated  on  the  surface  is  carried  down  to  the  deeper  structures, 
inflammation,  which  is  all  the  more  severe  because  of  the  dense,  unyielding 
acter  of  the  tissues.     This  is  the  explanation  of  the  frequency  with  which 
of  the  last  phalanx  and  acute  suppuration  in  the  tendon-sheath  occur.   The 
spreads  down   to  the  bone,  which  speedily  becomes  inflamed  and   perishes 
proximal  end  and  the  joint  often  remaining  intact),  the  tendon  sloughs,  and 
finger  is  left  distorted,  stiffened,  and  useless.     Fortunately  the  sheath,  in  the 
of  the  first  three  fingers,  does  not  communicate  with  the  general  one,  but  exl 
no  further  than   the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones.     In   the  thumb  and  lit 
finger,  however,  it  does,  and  if  acute  suppuration  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  sloughing  is  very  likely  to  involve  the  whole  of  the  flexor  tendons,  the 
may  be  riddled  with  abscesses,  and  the  pus  may  spread  into  the  carpal  joints, 
even  in  the  deep  planes  of  the  cellular  tissue  up  the  forearm,  and  endanger 
itself.  ^ 

Owing  to  the  extreme  tension,  acute  suppuration  in  the  tendon-sheaths  of  tht 
fingers  is  attended  with  very  severe  symptoms.  There  may  be  a  rigor  ;  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  many  degrees,  the  finger  throbs  and  burns,  especially  if  it  is 
allowed  to  hang  down,  the  skin  is  hot,  glazed,  and  exquisitely  tender,  and  move- 
ment is  impossible.  For  the  same  reason,  the  dense  character  of  the  tissue  on  the 
palmar  surface,  the  swelling  is  usually  slight.  Often  it  is  more  marked  upon  the 
back  of  the  hand,  the  poison  passing  from  the  sheath  into  the  cellular  tissue  around ; 
and  in  severe  instances  it  is  accompanied  by  lymi)hangitis  and  deep-seated,  brawn? 
infiltration  of  the  tissue  of  the  forearm. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  pyremia,  suppuration  may  make  its  appearance  in  some 
loose  and  large  sheath  as  insidiously  as  in  the  case  of  joints,  without  tension, 
redness,  or  pain.  The  consequences,  however — the  extension  into  the  cellular 
tissue  round,  and  the  implication  of  neighboring  synovial  cavities — are  no  less 
certain  when  once  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  is  overcome  by  the  continued 
action  of  pyogenic  germs. 

Treatment. — The  general  principles  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  joints. 
When  the  symptoms  are  acute  the  limb  should  be  placed  upon  a  splint,  kept  at 
perfect  rest,  raised  to  check  hyperaemia,  and  carefully  and  evenly  bandaged,  the 
line  of  the  sheath  being  covered  with  many  layers  of  cotton-wool.  If  this  is  not 
practicable,  cold  or  lead  lotion  may  be  used.  Passive  motion  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  there  is  a  sensible  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  the  effusion" 
moving  the  tendon  once  or  twice  each  day  quietly  and  steadily  will  prevent  th< 
formation  of  adhesions  without  making  the  inflammation  more  severe. 

As  the  attack  subsides,  counter-irritation  may  be  used  with  benefit.  Massage 
owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  tendon-sheaths,  is  of  especial  service.  Ho 
douching,  steaming,  fomentations,  friction,  and  passive  motion  are  of  very  grea 
use  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  part  is  normal.  Sometimes,  particularly  vvhei 
there  is  one  very  tender  spot,  an  adhesion  can  be  ruptured  under  an  anaesthetic  an< 
the  tendon  released.  In  most  of  the  cases,  however,  in  which  there  is  persisten 
stifi'ness,  it  depends  not  so  much  ui)on  the  presence  of  bands  and  adhesions  as  upoi 
the  defective  state  of  nutrition.  The  tendons  and  their  sheaths  have  been  injure* 
and  kept  at  rtst  for  weeks  together  ;  the  circulation  through  them  has  been  reduce* 
as  low  as  possil)le  ;  the  plasma  upon  which  their  nutrition  depends  has  been  allowe< 
to  remain  stagnant  in  the  interstices,  and  active  work  is  out  of  the  question.  Unde 
these  conditions,  when  once  the  acute  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  the  tempera 
ture  of  the  [)art  has  fallen  to  normal  (very  often  it  is  lower  than  this,  and  the  skii 
is  blue  and  congested),  everything  is  beneficial  that  encourages  the  flow  of  bloo( 
through  it  ;   the  more  it  is  used  the  sooner  it  recovers. 

If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  suppuration,  an  exploratory  puncture  should  be  madl 
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delay,  and  if  pus  is  found,  the  incision  should  be  very  free,  so  that  there 
no  possibility  of  tension  or  accumulation  of  decomposing  fluid.  Otherwise 
tendon  \&  sure  to  slough,  and  the  neighboring  bones  and  joints  very  likely 
involved  as  well.  A  median  incision  may  be  made  down  the  centre  of 
finger  on  the  palmar  surface,  as  far  as  the  first  deep  transverse  groove  that 
on  the  palm  when  the  fingers  are  flexed  ;  the  radial  and  ulnar  compartments 
the  palmar  fascia  may  be  freely  opened,  and  even  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
led  in  preference  to  allowing  the  pus  to  spread,  under  high  tension,  up  the 
£ascia  of  the  limb.  Fortunately,  in  most  cases,  the  inflammation  passes  over 
E,  following  the  course  of  the  superficial  vessels  and  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris 
►,  and  free  exit  can  be  given  without  such  an  extensive  wound. 
Tubercular  disease  of  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons  should  be  treated  at  first 
rest  and  pressure,  in  the  hope  that  if  all  sources  of  irritation  are  avoided  the 
les  may  gain  the  upper  hand  and  the  tubercles  undergo  retrogressive  changes. 
Ais  does  not  succeed,  excision  may  be  practiced  with  success,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  compound  palmar  'ganglion.  The  whole  sheath  has  been  laid  open  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  the  anterior  annular  ligament  divided,  and  the  thickened, 
loftened,  gelatinous  tissue  carefully  dissected  out,  as  in  arthrectomy.  The  structures 
are  then  sutured  together  in  their  proper  order,  an  opening  left  at  each  end  for 
drainage,  and  passive  motion  begun  on  the  second  day. 

Ganglion. 

Tendon -sheaths  normally  contain  a  small  amount  of  fluid  which  is  practically 
identical  with  ordinary  synovia.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  its  char- 
acter alters,  the  quantity  increases,  and  a  dilatation  like  a  cyst  is  formed.  Some- 
times the  whole  tendon  sheath  is  aff"ected ;  the  walls  are  stretched  ;  the  cavity 
becomes  irregular,  the  weaker  parts  yielding  most ;  mesothenar  and  lining  mem- 
brane are  thickened  and  swollen  ;  the  interior  is  covered  over  with  irregular  pro- 
cesses similar  to  those  found  in  joints  ;  and  the  fluid  is  thick,  semi -gelatinous,  and 
naixed  with  thousands  of  melon-seed  bodies  formed  from  the  fibrin  poured  out  in 
the  walls.  Much  more  frequently  a  small  pouch  is  developed,  probably  as  a  hernial 
protrusion  through  or  between  the  fibrous  walls  of  the  sheath  ;  and  this  becomes 
filled  with  a  gelatinous  material  so  thick  that,  though  it  can  be  squeezed  out  through 
a  cannula,  it  retains  for  some  time  the  shape  of  the  bore.  In  most  cases  the  com- 
munication persists,  and  the  diverticulum  continues  to  enlarge,  fluid  being  scjueezed 
into  it  with  every  movement  of  the  tendon  ;  in  some,  however,  it  becomes  closed, 
or  contracts  to  such  a  degree  that  the  two  api>ear  distinct.  Dilatation  of  a  com- 
plex synovial  sheath,  such  as  that  which  surrounds  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers, 
is  known  as  compound  ganglion  ;  when  there  is  merely  a  cyst  developed  from  one 
side  it  is  distinguished  as  simple  or  cystic.  Similar  cysts,  containing  the  same  kind 
of  fluid,  although  it  is  usually  more  liciuid,  are  develoi)ed  in  connection  with  the 
synovial  cavities  of  joints,  and,  particularly  when  they  occur  at  the  wrist,  render 
the  diagnosis  very  difficult. 

Causes. — In  some  instances  the  formation  of  a  ganglion  is  sudden,  and  can 
be  traced  to  a  single  strain.  More  often  they  appear  to  result  from  over-use,  or 
repeated  slight  injury.  Simple  cysts  are  exceedingly  common  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  wri§t,  in  connection  with  the  extensor  tendons,  especially  that  of 
the  second  phalanx  of  the  thumb ;  but  they  are  met  with  occasionally  on  the 
palmar  surface,  and,  though  not  so  often,  they  are  found  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ankle,  by  the  head  of  the  fibula,  in  the  popliteal  space,  and,  in  short,  in  connection 
^^"ith  almost  any  sheath.  Distention  of  the  sheath  itself  is  less  common  ;  the 
Jypical  example  is  the  compound  palmar  ganglion  ;  but  it  is  met  with  elsewhere, 
in  the  fingers  themselves,  for  example,  limited  to  the  phalangeal  sheath,  and  in 
the  tendons  round  the  ankle. 

A  simple  ganglion  forms  a  round,  tense  swelling,  which  stands  out,  white  and 
^^''^oinent,  beneath  the  skin  when  the  tendon  is  put  upon  the  stretch.     As  a  rule. 
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they  are  too  small  for  fluctuation  ;  many  of  them  feel  as  dense  and  elastic  asi 
lage,  but  not  unfrequently  their  consistence  varies  from  time  to  time ;  tboMI 
example,  that  occur  by  the  head  of  the  fibula  are  distinctly  softer  when  ths 
is  bent  than  when  it  is  extended.  'I'hey  are  not  painful  and  there  is  no  ^^ 
inflammation  about  them,  but  they  may  caose  considerable  sulTering  from  pn 
upon  a  cutaneous  nerve ;  and  very  often  they  are  attended  by  a  sensad 
weakness,  although  there  is  no  proof  of  actual  loss  of  power  and  no  wasti 
the  muscle. 

No  definite  Hne  can  be  drawn  between  these  and  those  that  are  due  to  d 
tion  of  the  synovial  sac  itself.  Many  of  the  cystic  ones  are  large,  thin-w. 
and  lobulated,  evidently  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  general  ci 
and  as  they  grow  they  become  even  more  irregular  in  shape.  The  most  impi 
is  that  which  involves  the  sheaths  of  the  tlexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  (Fig, 
The  arrangement  of  these  sheaths  is  subject  to  great  variety,  not  only  in  difl 
persons  (arising  possibly  from  different  occupations)  but  at  different  ages.  ' 
is  a  separate  sac  for  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  which,  after  childhood,  opens 
communication  with  the  phalangeal  one,  so  that  one  long  cavity  extends  froi 
last  phalanx  to  some  distance  above  the  wrist.  Similarly  in  the  adult  then 
common  sheath  for  all  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  but  this  opens  into  the  phalai 
sheath  of  the  little  one  only.     In   old  age,  e.specially  in  those  whose  hands 


been  subjected  to  much  work,  the  barrier  between  these  two  sheaths  breaks  dc 
and  a  very  irregular  space  is  left,  with  numerous  septa  dividing  it  into  impe 
compartments.  According  to  other  observers  (Rosthorn  in  particular)  in  ci 
hood  and  freiiiiently  in  adult  life  the  index  and  middle  finger  tendons  are  de 
of  a  sheath  altogether,  and  there  is  but  one  for  the  ring  and  the  fifth.  How 
this  may  l>e,  it  is  not  uncommon  as  a  result  of  re|)eated  strains  to  find  an  enoti 
swelling  filling  up  the  palm  of  the  hand,  so  that  the  fingers  cannot  be  dc 
extending  along  the  little  one,  and  sometimes  the  thumb  as  well,  tight  to  the 
and  communicating  freely  with  another  swelling  above  the  annular  ligament  o 
wrist,  reaching  upward  for  two  or  three  fingers'  breadth.  If  the  wrist  is  fl 
and  pressure  is  made  alternately  above  and  below,  the  fluid  can  be  squeezed 
one  part  to  the  other,  and  not  unfrequently  with  it  numerous  melon-seed  Ix 
which  can  be  felt  crepitating  among  the  tendons  as  they  pass  across.  Tl 
known  as  compound  palmar  ganglion.  It  may  l>e  caused  by  a  single  strain ; 
in  most  in.stances  it  is  of  gradual  formation.  There  is  no  heat  or  redness, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  chronic  inflammation  which  leads  to  the  irregular  ti 
ening  of  the  walls  and  mesotena,  and  to  the  deposit  of  the  lymph  out  of  * 
the  melon-seed  bodies  are  formed  ;  and  occasionally  when  the  irritation  is  Icej 
it  ends  at  length  in  suppuration. 

ISimilar  changes  occur  in  connection  with  other  tendon -sheaths,  the  syft 
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of  the  perond,  for  example,  or  that  for  the  extensors  of  the  toes,  but  much 
i»ieiy. 

Treatment. —Cystic  ganglion,  if  it  gives  rise  to  any  inconvenience,  may 
treated  in  various  ways.  Subcutaneous  rupture  is  often  resorted  to,  but  the 
generally  refills,  and  when  it  does  not  it  leaves  behind  a  thickening  which 
ty  persist  for  yeais.  Puncture  with  a  trocar  and  cannula  is  not  more  sattsfac- 
Subcutaneous  section  with  a  tenotomy -knife,  dividing  the  sac  in  two  with 
Jingle  horizontal  sweep,  answers  better ;  but  if  the  cyst  causes  any  real  trouble 
r  is  unsightly,  the  most  efficient  plan  is  to  cut  down  upon  it  and  excise  it.  The 
effectual,  and  a  linear  cicatrix  only  is  left.  The  limb  should  be  placed 
^D  a  splint  afterward,  until  the  wound  is  sound,  as  not  unfrequently  the  tendon 
kciposed,  and  sometimes  the  cyst  communicates  indirectly  with  a  neighboring 

>ii.t. 

Compound  ganglion  is  much  more  serious,  and  if  the  walls  of  the  synovial 
and  the  septa  are  thickened  and  irregular,  or  if  they  are  covered  over  with 
Ipnph,  and  the  cavity  is  full  of  melon-seed  bcxiies,  a  very  guarded  prognosis  must 
ie  given.  Pressure  is  of  no  use.  A  free  incision  may  be  made  inio  it  above  and 
Wow  the  wrist,  and  the  whole  cavity  emptied  and  drained  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
able;  but  though  the  fluid  is  removed,  and  most  of  the  melon-seed  bodies,  many 
to  be  left,  the  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  is  untouched,  and  the 
drainage  is  very  imperfect.  Syme  laid  the  whole  sheath  open,  dividing  the  annu- 
lar ligament ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  this  would  not  be  the  best  proceeding 
E  DOW,  at  least  for  those  cases  in  which  melon-seed  bodies  are  present  and  the  walls 
\   ate  much  altered  in  character. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  suppuration.  If  this  occurs,  the 
tendons  are  almost  sure  to  slough  ;  and  if  there  is  the  least  tension,  or  if  the  vitality 
of  ibe  tissues  is  lowered  by  the  poisonous  products  of  decom;x>sition,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  become  diffuse  and  to  spread  to  the  wrist  joint,  or  to  the  deep  planes  of 
cellular  tissue  in  the  forearm,  and  cause  the  most  extensive  destruction. 

Dupuytren's  Contraction. 
The  palmar  fascia,  and  the  prolongations  of  it  which  run  by  the  side  of  the 
Sogers  and  are  attached  to  the  periosteum  of  the  first  phalanx,  not  unfrequently 
become  the  seat  of  a  peculiarly  obstinate  form  of  contraction,  tying  the  fingers 
rigidly  down  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  rarely  occurs  under  thirty  years  of 
I  ige,  and  is  much  more  common  among  men  than  women ;  indeed,  according  to 
I  seme,  the  latter  are  entirely  exempt,  hut  this  is  not  the  case.  Usually  its  begin- 
ning can  be  traced  to  some  slight  injury,  such  as  the  pressure  of  a  roimd-headed 
Slid  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  during  convalescence  from  severe  illness;  or  a 
sadden  strain,  pulling  the  finger  back  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  depend- 
ent, to  a  very  large  extent,  upon  gout, 
^though  I  am  not  aware  that  deposits 
of  urate  of  soda  are  ever  found  in  it; 
»E(i  it  is  much  more  common  ambng 
■lie  well-to-do  than  among  hospital 
patieno.  Certain  classes  of  the  latter, 
liowever,  engineers'  fitters,  for  example, 
weoften  affected  (Fig.  85). 

The  ring  finger  is  usually  attacked 
'he  first,  but  in  many  cases  all  the  three 
™  iIk  ulnar  side  are  involved  more  or 

l«;  the  index  only  suffers  in  the  worst.  The  first  thing  to  attract  attention  i^ 
Mall,  hard  nodule  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  at  a  point  correspond] n;;  to  the  lowi 
"t'he  transverse  creases  ioto  which  the  sltin  is  throwii  and  to  t!ie  interval  betue 
the  ring  and   "     "    '    fingers.     It  is  not  painful  unless  roughly  handled,  and  d< 
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not  at  first  give  rise  to  any  inconvenience.     Soon,  however,  the  skin  begii 
waste  and  lose  its  flexibility ;  the  fat  disappears,  and  the  cutis  becomes  tied 
so  firmly  to  the  fascia  beneath  that  it  is  practically  incorporated  with  it. 
prolongations  make  their  appearance,  running  from  this  upward  toward  the 
and  downward  to  the  fingers.     The  skin  becomes  adherent  in  other  parts ; 
bands  of  fascia  stand  out  more  rigidly,  and  gradually  the  fingers  are  flexed 
tied  down  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  an  altogether  hopeless  way.     Extei 
has  not  the  least  influence  over  them. 

The  flexor  tendons  take  no  share  in  the  deformity,  although  at  first  sight  ili 
easy  to  mistake  the  rigid  bands  that  stand  out  in  the  hollow  of  the  [>alm  for  thai 
The  disease  is  entirely  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  fascia,  the  deep  as  well  | 
the  superficial  layer,  and  the  vertical  bands  that  pass  between  them  and  the  skll 
It  aff*ects  the  fingers  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hand  more  than  the  rest,  because  i 
all  probability  they  are  weaker  and  less  able  to  stand  a  strain  than  the  otheis 
and  if  they  are  bent  backward  the  prolongations  of  the  fascia  over  the  metacarpi 
phalangeal  articulations  are  stretched  and  hurt.  It  is  the  peculiarly  obstinat 
and  progressive  character  of  the  contraction  that  makes  it  so  serious.  Who 
once  it  has  commenced,  it  tends  steadily  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  tying  on 
finger  down  after  another ;  and  although  in  the  earlier  stages  it  may  be  relievo 
or  even  cured  without  great  difficulty,  in  the  later  ones  this  is  impossible  withou 
operation. 

Treatment. — Systematic  massage,  with  the  finger  well  extended,  will  ofta 
check  the  contraction,  if  not  too  far  advanced,  and  cause  absorption  of  thi 
inflammatory  exudation.  If  this  does  not  succeed  a  splint  may  be  worn  at  night 
fitted  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  firmly  strapped  to  the  wrist.  Littk 
caps  of  metal  are  adjusted  to  the  phalanges  and  attached  to  the  dorsal  splint 
by  means  of  elastic  bands,  the  strength  of  which  the  patient  can  regulate  foi 
himself. 

In  other  cases  a  more  complicated  appliance  is  required.  A  broad,  well- 
padded  metal  plate  is  fitted  to  the  back  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  with  extension 
racks  lying  over  the  fingers  bent  at  an  angle  to  suit  the  degree  of  flexion. 
Improvement,  however,  in  this  way  is  very  slow,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  patients 
can  be  induced  to  take  the  trouble  before  the  deformity  is  too  far  advanced  and 
the  bands  too  rigid.  If  the  angle  of  flexion  approaches  90°,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  straighten  it  without  operation. 

Dupuytren  himself  merely  made  a  transverse  incision  through  the  skin  and 
fascia  at  the  most  resisting  point,  so  that  when  the  finger  was  straightened  out  a 
lozenge-.shaped  wound  was  left,  the  sides  of  which  might  in  successful  cases  groi 
together.  Modern  treatment,  however,  resolves  itself  either  in  subcutaneou! 
section  with  a  fine  tenotomy-knife  at  many  points  (after  Adams),  or  into  a  modi* 
ficatiou  of  Goyrand's  original  plan,  dissecting  out  the  whole  of  the  contracted 
portion.  Whatever  is  done,  it  must  be  recollected  that  unless  immediate  unior 
is  obtained  the  result  is  likely  to  l)e  very  far  worse  afterward  than  it  was  before. 

When  the  bands  extend  far  down  the  sides  of  the  fingers,  there  is  no  doub 
that  Adams's  method  is  preferable.  The  hand  should  first  be  thoroughly  soake( 
in  an  antiseptic  bath  and  well  raised,  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  of  hemorrhage 
The  palm  is  dealt  with  first,  selecting  those  points  where  the  skin  is  still  movabl 
over  the  subjacent  tissue ;  then  each  side  of  the  fingers  by  itself,  as  many  punc 
tures  being  made  as  are  necessary  to  allow  them  to  come  out  perfectly  straight 
The  little  wounds  are  then  covered  with  iodoform-collodion  and  cotton-wool, 
palmar  splint  adjusted  to  keej)  the  hand  at  rest,  a  bandage  placed  over  the  whol< 
and  everything  left  for  three  days.  By  that  time  all  the  punctures  should  b 
healed,  and  extension  may  be  commenced  with  an  appliance  similar  to  that  alread 
described.  The  more  rapidly  this  is  carried  out  the  better;  to  be  successful  th 
fingers  should  be  perfectly  straight  within  the  fortnight. 

Excision  is  only  practicable  where  the  contraction  is  of  limited  extent,  an 
such  cases,  of  course,  succeed  the  best  with  tenotomy  as  well.     The  incision  i 
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down  the  length  of  the  band ;  the  skin,  which  is  usually  very  much  atrophied 

closely  adherent,  detached  from  the  fascia  beneath  without  bruising ;  and 

^  hard,  contracted  band  isolated  and  removed.     The  advantage  of  this 

\s  that  the  straightening  is  more  perfect  and   the  risk  of  recurrence  is 

;;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  this  is  real.     Certainly  some  of  the  cases 

ich  have  apparently  succeeded  have  relapsed  again  in  an  altogether  hopeless 

toer. 

Whichever  method  is  adopted  the  apparatus  must  be  worn  at  night  for  some 

siderable  time  to  prevent  recurrence.     During  the  day  it  may  be  dispensed 

as  soon  as  the  fingers  are  straight.     Massage,  warm  bathing,  deep  friction, 

everything  that  can  encourage  absorption  should  be  thoroughly  practiced 

l&om  the  moment  that  the  wounds  are  sufficiently  sound.     Nodules  and  deep 

I  lands  of  the  fascia  are  always  left  behind,  even  when  the  attempt  at  excision  is 

fcirly  successful ;  and  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  promote  their  absorption, 

to  limit  the  amount  of  inflammatory  exudation,  and  to  restore  as  soon  as  possible 

tk  suppleness  of  the  skin. 

Bursas  are  spaces  developed  in  the  cellular  tissue  by  friction.  The  deeper 
ones,  lying  between  tendons  and  bones,  are  present  at  birth,  and  are  lined  with  a 
definite  endothelium  similar  to  that  in  tendon-sheaths  and  joints.  Subcutaneous 
ones,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  make  their  appearance  until 
later,  and  are  less  regular  in  shape  and  structure.  Many  are  constant  in  occurrence, 
and  are  reckoned  among  the  normal  structures  of  the  part ;  but  they  may  be  devel- 
oped anywhere  by  friction,  and  throughout  life  they  have  a  tendency  to  grow, 
until  in  many  cases  they  form  communications  with  neighboring  synovial  cavities. 
The  fluid  in  the  subcutaneous  ones  is  more  serous  than  joint  synovia,  but  that  in 
the  deeper  ones  is  identical  with  it. 

Bursa  that  communicate  with  joint-cavities  naturally  possess  a  special  impor- 
tance. Very  often  the  channel  between  the  two  is  so  narrow  that  no  fluid  can  be 
made  to  traverse  it ;  but  where  there  is  the  least  ground  for  suspicion,  the  swelling 
should  always  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  treated  as  if  it  were  an  out- 
lying part  of  the  synovial  sac. 

Injuries, — Incised  and  punctured  wounds  inflicted  with  a  clean  instrument 
heal  readily.  The  latter  are  the  more  serious,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  become 
valvular.  Lacerated  ones  may  cause  considerable  trouble,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  part  is  the  seat  of  constant  friction.  For  the  same  reason  contusions  are 
frequently  followed  by  slight  inflammation.  No  special  treatment,  however,  is 
required ;  if  there  is  a  wound  it  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  drained  ;  a  large 
extravasation  of  blood  may  be  aspirated  ;  and  in  any  case  careful  pressure  must 
be  used  to  prevent  tension  and  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest. 

Inflammation  of  Bursa. — Simple  inflammation  is  very  common.  It  may  be 
acute  or  chronic,  and  subside  or  end  in  suppuration.  Specific  diseases  are  more 
rare,  but  superficial  bursse  in  particular  are  liable  to  be  affected  in  sy])hilis,  gout, 
and  tubercle,  probably  owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  injured. 

(a)  Acute  Inflammation. — This  is  nearly  always  due  to  injury.  The  symptoms, 
if  the  bursa  is  superficial,  are.  plain  at  once.  Swelling  is  very  conspicuous;  and 
redness  and  local  pyrexia  are  well  marked  ;  but  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  cavity 
in  which  the  exudation  can  collect  the  tension  at  first  is  not  very  high,  and  the 
pain  and  constitutional  disturbance  not  severe.  In  deeper  ones,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult ;  swelling  cannot  be  detected  ;  the  pain  is  often  very 
?^t,  especially  on  movement ;  and  the  fever  may  be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  other  even  more  important  neighboring  structures  are  involved. 

In  these  cases  the  diagnosis  often  rests  almost  entirely  uj)on  a  knowledge  of 
traction  of  the  muscles  that  surround  the  part.  Thus,  if  the  bursa  under  the 
ddtoid  is  inflamed,  rotation  of  the  humerus  is  fairly  free  when  the  arm  is  moder- 
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ately  abducted  from  the  side ;  in  adduclJon  or  great  abduction  it  is  veo'  paiJ 
owing  to  the  tension  upon  the  sac.  So  with  that  under  the  psoas ;  if  the  thi^ 
flexed  the  head  of  the  femur  rotates  without  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  11 
is  kept  extended  when  either  the  bursa  between  the  quadriceps  and  the  fcmuT,i 
that  between  the  ligaraentum  patellae  and  the  tibia,  is  affected.    In  other  c 

position  of  the  swelling  is  the  most  significant  sign.      If,  for  instance,  th 

between  the  os  calcis  and  the  tendo-Achillis  is  enlarged  there  is  a  swellings 
either  side  behind  the  limb,  but  none  in  front,  as  when  the  bone  or  the  ankle  joii 
is  inflamed  ;  and  unless  the  bursa  on  the  front  of  the  pouur  communicates  with  A 
knee  joint  there  is  no  distention  of  the  synovial  fcemhes  on  either  side  of  4 
patella,  even  if  it  suppurates. 

{b)  Chronic  Inflammation. — This  may  either  be  the  result  of  an  acute  attad 
or  be  chronic  from  the  first.  Usually  it  is  caused  by  some  slight  but  frequcDti 
repeated  injury,  or  by  a  more  severe  one  (a  contusion,  for  example,  filling  it  wil 
blood),  the  efl'ects  of  which  are  perpetuated  by  constant  friction. 

The  pathological  appearance  varies  very  considerably.  Sometimes  the  wall 
thin  and  the  cavity  immensely  distended  with  a  fluid  which  at  first  is  blood-staine 
but  which  in  course  of  time  loses  its  color  and  becom 
clear  and  serous  In  other  cases  the  wall  is  thickeoi 
(whether  there  is  fluid  present  or  not)  either  by  the  depot 
of  fibrin  m  laminas  on  the  innersurfaceor  by  the  fonnatit 
.  of  dense  inflammatory  tissue  around,  or  by  both  togethe 
until  It  IS  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  the  centr 
taiit)  IS  reduced  to  a  cleft  (Fig.  86).  It  rarely  disappea 
altogether  Not  unfrequently  the  interior  is  rough  ai 
irregular,  cohered  with  warty  nodules,  or  traversed  I 
thickened  bands,  some  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pn 
patellar  bursa  mav  be  the  remains  of  the  septa  between  tf 
different  cavities,  while  others  are  new  formations  altogetbc 
Occasionally  melon-seed  bodies  are  found  in  number 
either  white  or  stained  with  blood,  as  if  they  were  formed  from  blood-cloi 
More  rarely  there  are  definite  pedunculated  outgrowths  with  floating  carlilaginmi 
ends,  similar  to  those  found  in  joints.  This,  however,  is  not  common  except  i 
osteo-arthritis,  when  the  bursa;,  even  though  they  do -not  communicate  with  th 
neighboring  joint,  not  unfrequently  undergo  a  similar  transformation.  Finally 
sometimes,  in  very  old  cases,  calcification  takes  place. 

Tubercular  inflammation  is  characterized  chiefly  by  a  slow,  painless  enlargt 
ment,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  fluid  mixed  with  flakes  of  caseous  material.  Th' 
interior  is  lined  with  pale,  flabby  granulation -tissue  containing  giant  cells,  but  fo 
bacilli.  Sometimes,  es|»cialiy  in  the  case  of  the  sub-gluteal  bursa,  these  cavitie 
attain  a  very  large  size,  and  spread  for  considerable  distances  among  siirroundir 
structures  before  thev  break  ;  and  then  they  are  prone  to  leave  behind  them  chroi)' 
sinuses  covered  by  flaps  of  purplish  skin.  Usually  they  require  the  free  applic 
tion  of  the  cautery  or  of  \'olkmann's  spoon  l>efore  they  get  well. 

Syphilitic  disease  chiefly  occurs  round  the  knee  and  over  the  tuberosity  of  t 
ischium,  owing  in  all  probability  to  the  great  liability  of  these  jiarts  of  the  bo' 
to  injury.  The  gummatous  deposit  breaks  down,  leaving  round,  punched-C 
o|)enings  with  overhanging  edges.  In  gout  the  bursa  that  forms  over  the  metatars 
phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  is  the  one  that  suffers  most  frequently,  but  oct 
sionally  de|)osits  of  urate  of  soda  are  found  in  the  interior  of  those  in  other  pai 
of  the  I'ody, 

(i")  5w//w,7//('«.  — The  onset  of  suppuration  in  a  bursa  is  usually  marked  eith 
by  a  rigor  or  by  a  su<k'.en  rise  of  lemiierature  with  severe  throbbing  pain.  T 
swelling  rapidly  increases  in  size  ;  the  skin  Incomes  l>oggy  and  (edematous  ;  aj 
if  free  exit  is  not  given  ai  once  the  walls  of  the  bursa  give  way.  the  pus  spreads  1 
and  wide  in  the  softenetl  and  hyperremic  connective  tissue  around,  and  diffi 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  follows.     In  part  this  is  due  to  the  difficul 
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^  pus  has  in  escaping  through  the  dense  layer  of  tissue  that  has  been  formed  over 
Ae  cavity  by  constant  friction ;  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  a  bursa,  even 
wlien  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its  own,  is  only  a  space  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
nd  is  in  free  communication  with  all  the  interstices  around.  Usually  the  neigh- 
boring lymphatic  glands  are  involved  as  well,  and  sometimes,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  bursas  over  the  olecranon  and  the  patella,  the  mischief  spreads  into  the 
bones,  and  even  by  direct  extension  into  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  joints. 

Treatment. — Acute  inflammation  must  be  treated  by  rest,  cold,  and  pressure. 

plot  antiseptic  fomentations  are  serviceable  in  these  cases.]     In  most  cases  it  is 

advisable  to  place  the  limb  upon  a  splint,  and  when  the  lower  one  is  concerned  to 

confine  the  patient  to  bed.     If  this  does  not  succeed  and  the  swelling  does  not 

subside,  it  should  be  punctured  and  the  fluid  let  out  to  prevent  suppuration. 

Simple  distention,  if  the  wall  is  thin,  may  be  treated  very  successfully  by 
tapping  with  a  trocar  and  cannula,  and  applying  pressure  afterward ;  or,  if  the 
case  has  not  lasted  long,  and  the  part  is  conveniently  situated,  pressure  alone  may 
be  tried  first.  Counter-irritation  (the  free  application  of  blistering  fluid)  some- 
times effects  a  cure.  The  injection  of  iodine  is  strongly  recommended  by  some ; 
but  the  limb  must  be  placed  upon  a  splint,  and  careful  watch  kept  that  the  reaction 
docs  not  go  too  far.  In  such  cases  the  walls  are  probably  well-defined,  but  if  the 
iodine  should  escape  into  the  cellular  tissue,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  cause  a  consider- 
able degree  of  inflammation. 

When  the  wall  is  much  thickened,  measures  of  this  kind  are  of  very  little  use. 
It  is  better,  if  the  bursa  is  unsightly  or  causes  any  inconvenience,  to  excise  it 
altogether  ;  and  this  is  certainly  advisable  when  foreign  bodies  are  present,  unless 
they  can  be  thoroughly  cleared  out  by  free  incision. 

Deep-seated  bursae  are  so  frequently  in  communication  with  neighboring 
joints,  especially  when  they  become  enlarged,  that  very  great  care  is  required  in 
dealing  with  them.  The  most  treacherous  of  all,  perhaps,  is  that  which  appears 
sometimes  along  the  inner  border  of  the  popliteal  space.  When  the  knee  is 
extended  it  forms  a  firm,  elastic  swelling,  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  semi-mem- 
branosus  and  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  between  which  it  lies.  In  flexion, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  soft  and  flaccid  that  it  can  scarcely  be  felt  ;  but  neither 
in  one  condition  nor  the  other  is  it  possible  to  prove  or  disprove  whether  it  has  a 
communication  with  the  joint.  Fortunately,  in  these  deep-seated  bursae  the  more 
serious  consequences,  such  as  the  formation  of  loose  bodies  and  suppuration,  are 
of  rare  occurrence ;  but  even  chronic  distention  causes  a  very  unpleasant  sense  of 
weakness  and  greatly  impairs  the  utility  of  the  limb.  Sometimes,  moreover,  as 
they  grow  larger  they  approach  nearer  the  surface  (the  pressure  in  their  interior 
increases  in  proportion  to  their  size),  and  then,  like  the  synovial  diverticula  they 
so  much  resemble  in  structure,  they  may  either  point  beneath  the  skin  and  be 
opened  by  mistake,  or  may  actually  cause  it  to  rupture  and  give  way.  In  cases 
such  as  these  aspiration  and  pressure  should  be  tried  first ;  but  if  these  fail,  and 
the  cyst  is  accessible,  it  is  better  to  cut  down  upon  it,  excise  it,  and  stitch 
the  neck  up  with  catgut,  than  to  resort  to  measures  calculated  to  excite 
inflammation. 

In  the  case  of  suppuration,  free  incision  as  soon  as  possible  is  the  only  course. 
Very  often  more  than  one  is  necessary,  and  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  knee,  they  must  be  made  some  little  distance  from  the  actual  bursa,  down 
by  the  side  of  the  limb,  so  as  to  tap  the  cavity  at  its  lowest  point.  Recovery  in 
such  cases  is  always  exceedingly  slow.  Sloughs  of  fibrous  tissue  often  have  to 
separate  ;  the  skin  is  extensively  undermined  ;  the  part,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
^ee  joint,  is  very  difficult  to  keep  at  rest ;  matter  will  collect  in  outlying 
pockets,  which  have  to  be  drained  ;  and  even  when  recovery  is  api)arently  ensured, 
^ot  unfrequently  as  soon  as  the  joint  is  used,  some  of  the  old  cicatrices  break 
down  again.  If  the  suppuration  has  extended  to  other  structures — if,  for  example, 
^^ebone  beneath  is  exposed  and  carious — repeated  operations  may  be  required 
^fore  it  is  sound  enough  to  stand  friction  and  pressure. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  BONES  AND  JOINTS.  ' 

SECTION  I.— MALFORMATION  AND  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  LIMB 

Disproportionate  Growth. 
Overgrowth,  involving  either  a  limb  or  one  part  of  it  only,  is  not  uncommo 
The  condition  is  present  at  birth,  but  naturally  becomes  more  noticeable  as  a 
advances.  One  foot  may  be  many  times  larger  than  the  other,  or  one  or  two  to 
only  ;  one  or  two  fingers  in  each  hand  naay  grow  until  they  are  three  or  four  tim 
the  natural  size,  and  occasionally  this  is  almost  symmetrical. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  congenital  absence  of  the  whole  or  part 
one  of  the  bones  ;  the  radius,  for  example,  may  be  wanting,  or  the  tibia  or  fibui 
causing  very  severe  distortion  of  the  foot  or  hand  as  the  case  may  be,  and  associat 
lally  with  defect  of  the  corresponding  digits  ;  or  one  end  may  be  develop 
and  not  the  other.  Deformities 
this  nature  are,  as  might  be  exijccte 
often  associated  with  other  defec; 
mental  as  well  as  bodily,  but  thi 
occur  as  well  in  people  who  are  iD  : 
other  resijects  well  formed  and  wt 
developed. 

Supernumerary  fingers  and   to 
are  occasionally   met  with,  partic 
Fic. 87— Supcmumersry Thumb,  larly  in  connection  with  the  thum 

If  they  are  merely  attached  by  a  pec 
cle  of  skin,  it  may  be  divided  at  once  ;  but  in  all  other  cases  a  careful  examinatii 
should  be  made  first,  as  not  unfrequenlly  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  th 
belongs  to  the  supernumerary  finger  communicates  with  that  of  the  normal  0 
(Fig.  87). 

CONIiENITAl.    DlSLOCATfONS. 

This  name  has  lieen  given  to  a  peculiar  deformity,  which  is  of  common  occi 
renceatthehip  joint,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  elsewhere.  Instances  of  it  ha 
been  recorded  in  connection  with  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  fingers,  knee,  patei 
ankle,  toes,  and  even  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  in  many  of  these  other  more  grave  defe 
were  present  as  well.  Like  similar  deformities  which  do  not  involve  joints,  itm 
e.xist  in  many  grades  ;  it  is  rarely  noticed  at  birth,  and  it  becomes  more  and  mt 
marked  so  long  as  the  period  of  growth  lasts,  ["  It  is  probable  that  congeni 
displacements  may  occur  in  all  the  articulations  of  the  skeleton  ;  in  most 
them  their  existence  has  been  established  by  dissections." — Fr.^nk  Hastin 

H  AMU, TON.] 

The  chief  interest  is  in  connection  with  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip  joii 
The  limbs  at  birth  appear  well  develo|«d  and  in  most  cases  there  is  no  suspici 
that  anything  is  wrong  until  the  child  is  a  Hvehemonth  old;  iwssibly  there 
slightly  greater  difficulty  in  abduction  than  usual,  but  not  sufficient  to  attract  t 
nurse's  attention.  Walking,  however,  is  unaccoiuitably  delaved,  and  even  wh 
the  child  begins  to  move  about,  its  action  is  exceedingly  awkward  and  insecui 
On  examination  it  is  found  that  there  is  an  unusual  prominence  in  the  glut* 
region,  that  extension  and  abduction  are  unduly  limited,  and  that  the  head  of  t 
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When  the  child  ftt  length  does  walk,  the  deformity,  provided  the  afTection  i 
\n\,  is  exceedingly  characteristic.  The  normal  rounded  shape  of  the  glutea 
n^oD  is  lost,  the  trochanters  are  pushed  up  far  beyond  their  proper  level,  an< 
form  a  great  projection  over  the  ilium ;  the  basis  of  support  for  the  pelvis  i 
ihifted  backward,  the  front  part  of  the  body  projects,  the  shoulders  are  throwi 
back,  and  in  other  words  there  is  extreme  lordosis  with  an  unusually  protuberan 
abdomen.  In  many  instances  this  is  associated  with  considerable  inversion  of  th 
limb  and  flat-foot. 

If  one  side  only  is  affected  the  deformity  is  even  more  conspicuous,  owing  ti 
the  difference  in  length  of  the  legs,  and  consequent  tilting  of  the  pelvis  and  latera 
curvature  of  the  spine.  When  the  child  is  lying  on  its  back  the  malformation  i 
much  less  distinct,  and  at  first  at  least  the  head  of  the  femur  can  be  drawn  dowi 
nearly  to  its  natural  situation  (Figs.  88  and  89). 

Formerly  thb  was  attributed  to  traumatic  dislocation  occurring  at  birth,  an( 


it  was  pointed  out  in  support  of  this  view  that  it  was  much  more  common  in  breed 
pKsentations  than  in  others ;  and  that  the  extreme  shallowLiess  of  the  acetabulun 
would  undoubtedly  favor  it.  Without,  however,  denying  the  possibility  of  such  ai 
occurrence  (in  one  or  two  cases  a  distinct  sHp  has  been  felt  at  the  time),  there  ca) 
btnodoubt  that  this  is  not  the  ordinary  cause.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  i 
rally  more  common  in  these  presentations ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  birth  i 
tecribed  as  having  been  particularly  easy  ;  the  affection  is  often  bilateral,  it  ma; 
1* hereditary,  and  it  is  seven  or  eight  times  more  frecjuent  in  female  children  tha; 
in  male. 

Opportunities  of  examining  the  interior  of  the  joint  are  not  cummon,  and  ii 
all  the  cases  hitherto  the  patients  have  either  t>een  adults  or  at  least  have  walkei 
lot  lome  time,  so  that  secondary  changes  had  developed.  There  is.  however,  . 
[airamount  of  agreement  among  them  ;  the  iliac  portion  of  the  acetabulum  is  want 
'■ig,  cither  altogether  or  in  part ;  the  cavity  it!>eif  is  very  small  and  triangular  ii 
"tHpe;  it  may  be  lined  to  some  extent  with  cartilage,  but  it  is  much  too  shallow  t 
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accommodate  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  ligamentum  teres  is  usually  present 
occasional  disappearance  is  probably  secondary)  ;  the  capsule  is  strongly  deveU 
and  contains  the  head  of  the  bone,  although,  of  course,  it  is  immensely  stretc 
The  upper  extremity  of  the  femur  is  rather  smaller  than  natural,  somewhat 
tened,  and  rests  in  an  imperfect  socket  upon  the  dorsum.  The  lower  part  of 
innominate  bone  is  narrow  and  elongated,  the  ischial  tuberosity  everted,  and 
ramus  twisted,  and  the  glutei  muscles  (especially  the  maximus),  are  usually 
siderably  wasted. 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  caused  by  extreme  distention  of  the  synovial  Si 
in  utero  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that,  even  when  the  head  of  the  femur  fits  much  moi 
securely  in  its  cup  than  it  does  at  that  period  of  life,  dislocation  within  the  capsiil 
can  be  produced  in  this  way,  the  fluid  penetrating  between  the  articular  surto 
until  it  separates  them  from  each  other  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  reparative  procesK 
are  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  of  perfection  in  intra-uterine  life  than  afta 
ward  :  but  certainly  for  the  majority  there  is  no  more  evidence  in  favor  of  thi 
view  than  there  is  in  favor  of  traumatic  dislocation.  Sometimes  it  is  associate 
with  what  has  been  called  genu  recurvatum — hyper -extension  of  the  knee,  cause 
by  fixed  malposition  in  utero  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  is  present  in  ordinar 
cases. 

In  comparison  with  this,  congenital  dislocation  of  other  joints  is  exceeding! 
rare,  that  of  the  humerus  being  perhaps  the  most  common. 

The  diagnosis  rarely  presents  any  difficulty.  After  acute  epiphysitis  in  infant 
the  limb  sometimes  assumes  the  same  position  and  direction,  owing  to  the  head  o 
the  bone  having  been  destroyed  ;  but  the  history  and  the  cicatrices  are  sufficien 
evidence. 

Treatment. — It  rarely  happens  that  this  deformity  is  detected  until  som< 
considerable  time  after  birth,  so  that  even  if  it  were  due  to  traumatic  dislocatioi 
during  parturition  any  attempt  at  reduction  would  be  futile.  In  the  vast  majorit) 
of  cases  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  for  it.  Continued  extension,  however,  kepi 
up  for  a  twelvemonth  or  even  longer,  has  been  followed  by  improvement  more  oi 
less  permanent.  In  other  cases,  pelvic  bands  and  supports  of  various  kinds  hav( 
been  worn  to  transfer  some  of  the  weight  directly  on  to  the  trochanters  either  bj 
vertical  or  circular  pressure,  but  such  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  constantly 
varying  adjustment  is  required  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  real  benefit  is  conferred 
In  the  worst  cases  (and  they  differ  very  much  in  severity)  Ogston  recommend 
the  formation  of  a  new  cavity  in  the  proper  situation,  and  dovetailing  the  femu 
into  it. 

If  it  is  unilateral  a  high  boot  must,  of  course,  be  worn,  to  obviate  twisting  ( 
the  pelvis  and  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 


Club  Hand. 

A  distorted  and  deformed  condition  of  the  hand  is  occasionally  met  with 
birth,  consequent  on  defective  development  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  forearc 
Very  rarely  it  is  due  to  muscular  rigidity  or  contraction  of  the  palmar  fascia.     1 
a  few  cases  a  certain  amount  of  benefit  is  obtained   by  tenotomy  and  the  use 
splints  ;  but  in  the  majority  it  is  beyond  remedy. 


Wkbbei)  Fingers  and  Toks. 

In  this  malformation  the  double  fold  of  skin  which  should  be  limited  to  tl 
angle  between  the  digits  is  prolonged  downward  along  the  sides  until  insomecas 
it  reaches  the  whole  length  (Fig.  90).  Very  often  it  is  symmetrical,  and  som« 
times,  in  the  worst  cases,  all  the  fingers  are  united. 

Division  is  apparently  a  simple  matter^  but  unless  proper  precautions  are  take 
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from  the  angle  onw&rd  is  almost  sure  to  occur.     It  has  been  recommended 
a  hole  through  the  web  as  far  back  as    possible  and  insert  a  metal  ring,  in 
that  thorough  cicatrization 
17  lake  place  first,  and  then 
Ik  rest  can  be  divided  without 
Jear,  but  if   there   is  sufficient 
of  tissue  a  plastic  opera- 
tion is  preferable. 

In  one  fashion  (that  of  Di- 
dot)  an  incision  is  made  along  the 
<kna]  surface  of  ODe  Anger  and 
the  palmar  of  the  other,  and  the 
l^s  of  skin  so  marked  out  are 
idected  toward  each  other  until 
tbey  meet  in  the  middle.  The 
division  is  then  completed,  and 
Ibc  flaps  carefully  wrapped  round 

vA  sutured  in  position,  the  dorsal  one,  for  example,  reaching  round  to  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  same  finger  and  vice  versa.  This,  however,  is  rarely  practicable 
unless  there  is  a  good  thickness  of  tissue  available,  and  the  longitudinal  cicatrix 
niDning  down  the  middle  of  the  palmar  surface  of  one  finger  is  not  unlikely  to 
lead  to  a  very  obstinate  variety  of  contraction. 

In  Agnew's  method  a  dorsal  flap,  triangular  in  shape,  is  cut  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  web.  The  apex  corresponds  to  the  free  margin,  the  base  to  the 
inien'al  between  the  proximal  ends  of  the  first  phalanges.  This  is  reflected  back- 
»-aidon  to  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  the  rest  of  the  web  divided  as  far  back  as 
necesary,  and  then  it  is  folded  over,  in  between  the  fingers,  so  as  to  fit  into  the 
gap.  TTie  edges,  both  of  the  reflected  flap  and  of  the  wounds  down  the  sides  of 
the  fingers,  must  be  sutured  accurately  so  as  to  ensure  primary  union. 


Congenital  Talipes. 

There  are  three  primary  varieties  of  this  deformity. 

I.  Talipes  Eguino-varus. — The  heel  is  raised,  the  inner  edge  is  drawn  upward, 
and  the  sole  is  twisted  inward  so  that  the  patient  stands  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
loot, or  in  extreme  cases  upon  the  dorsum  and  the  outer  ankle  (tig.  91). 

I.  Talipes  Calcaneus. — The  toes  are  raised  and  the  heel  depressed,  so  that 
tliis  part  only  of  the  foot  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  ground. 

3.  Talipes  Valgus. — This  is  the  opposite  to  varus,  the  foot  being  so  twisted 
ihatthe  outer  side  is  raised  and  the  patient  walks  upon  the  inner  ankle.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  associated  with  equinus  or  calcaneus  (equino-valgus  or  calcaneo- 
Mlgii3),but  it  is  very  much  more  rare  than  the  others  (Fig.  92). 

Congenital  absence  of  the  tibia  or  the  fibula  gives  rise  to  a  form  of  talipes, 
»hidi  must  not  be  confused  with  the  preceding,  in  which  the  bones  are  |iresenl. 

Causes. — Congenital  talipes  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  is  merely  an 
arrest  of  development  with  ])ersistence  of  growth,  similar  to  cleft  palate  and 
other  malformations.  The  parts  retain  the  relative  position  that  is  natural  to 
'bem  at  different  periods  of  ftetal  life,  slight  modifications  following  as  the  size 
of  each  increases. 

The  cause  of  the  arrest  is  unknown.  In  exceptional  instances  it  may  be  due 
'0  pressure,  as  suggested  by  Parker  and  Sliattock,  the  foot  being  confined  in  some 
iireguLar  position,  so  that  the  natural  evolution  of  the  limb  cannot  take  place, 
just  as  genu  recurvatum  can  be  produced  in  the  ftetus  by  persistent  extension 
of  the  knee;  but  in  the  majority  no  evidence  of  such  confinement  exists,  the 
P^Ksare  as  well  grown  (in  point  of  size)  and  the  skin  as  natural  as  in  ordinary 


feet. 


Like    other    malformatioi 


infrequently  hereditary,  and    oftei 
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descends  in  the  father's  line.     In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  associated' 

spina  bifida  and  other  defects,  and  on  this  the  argument  has  been  based 
because  they  occur  together,  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.     The  muscles 
nerves  going  to  the  part  have  been  examined  many  times,  but   in  nearly 
instance  their  structure  has  been  perfectly  normal,  and  with  the  above-mentw 
exceptions,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Pathology. — In  talipes  equino-varus  the  foot  retains  the  position  it 
about  the  sixth  week,  when  the  hip  and  knee  are  flexed  and  the  feet  meet  over  t 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  cross  each  other.  In  talipes  calcaneus  t 
deformity  is  much  later,  dating  from  the  time  when  the  feet  are  bent  upward  wi 
the  dorsum  resting  against  the  front  of  the  leg,  and  the  normal  unfolding  of  tl 
part  is  not  interfered  with.  The  earlier  the  date  at  which  the  arrest  takes  plac 
the  worse  the  deformity. 

The  chief  change  is  in  the  astragalus,  and  particularly  in  the  obliquity  of  i 
neck,  which  retains  the  direction  that  is  normal  in  anthropoid  apes.  This 
measured  (Parker  and  Shattock)  by  means  of  two  threads  stretched  over  the  boi 
when  placed  upon  a  horizontal  surface.  One  passes  from  before  backward  o? 
the  middle  of  the  trochlea,  at  right  angles  to  its  transverse  diameter ;  the  otb 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  neck.  The  angle  that  the  two  make  with  each  otb 
in  front  is  the  measure  of  the  deviation.  In  adult  specimens  the  mean  was  four 
to  be  12°  ;  in  the  fcetusat  full  time  35°  ;  in  varus  49°  ;  and  in  a  young  orang  4« 
(it  is  less  in  the  adult).     In  other  words,  although  the  difference  in  the  varioi 


Fig   91.— Congenital  Varus.     Three  Grades  of  Severity. 


Fig  92. — Congenital  Valgus. 


specimens  was  considerable,  these  observers  found  a  regular  gradation  from  tl 
earlier  periods  of  life  to  the  later,  and  showed  that  the  deformity  in  talipes  var 
was  the  worst,  in  talipes  calcaneus  much  less.  The  position  of  the  internal  mj 
leolar  facet,  which  runs  nearly  as  far  forward  as  that  for  the  scaphoid  in  the  feet 
at  full  term  and  the  anthropoid  apes,  may  also  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  t 
obliquity  ;  in  the  former  it  recedes,  in  the  latter  it  persists,  though  not  in  qui 
such  a  marked  degree. 

Defective  develo|)ment  of  the  lower  limbs  is  exceedingly  common  in  childr 
at  birth.  The  hips  and  knees  in  many  infants  cannot  be  straightened  out  f 
months  ;  and  the  feet,  although  they  can  readily  be  brought  into  the  proper  lir 
and  by  degrees  come  to  it  of  themselves,  in  the  vast  majority  assume  naturally  t 
position  of  varus.  In  others  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  calcaneus,  which,  ho 
ever,  unless  it  is  associated  with  other  troubles,  nearly  always  disappears  spont 
neously.  With  regard  to  this  latter  deformity,  as  it  does  not  appear,  like  talip 
varus,  to  have  a  persisting  representative  among  the  lower  animals,  it  may  possib 
be  due  to  the  accidental  retention  of  the  foot  in  one  position  ;  and  perhaps  tl 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  it  rarely  recjui res  much  treatment.  If  this  really 
the  case  there  is  a  very  distinct  difl'erence  in  origin  between  the  two,  the  one  beii 
due  to  retention  of  a  normal  developmental  condition,  the  other  to  what  mayl 
considered  an  accidental  one,  acquired  late  in  the  evolution  of  the  race. 

The  amount  of  distortion  in  the  common  forms  varies  very  considerably,  ai 
is  immensely  exaggerated  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  bear  its  weight  upon  the  fo 
in  the  deformed  position.     The  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  is  drawn  upward  uni 
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idirectkHi  is  almost  vertical ;  and  at  the  same  tiroe  it  is  rotated  on  its  longito- 
uis  until  the  greater  process  rests  upon  the  ground.  The  astragalus  is  tilted 
rd,  almost  out  from  its  socket,  and  its  neck  twisted  even  more.  The 
rawn  up  to  its  inner  side,  leaving  the  front  articulation  and  forming 
idler  for  itself  between  the  astragalus  and  the  internal  malleohis,  while  the 
oboid  is  so  twisted  round  that  its  dorsal  surface  may  even  rest  upon  the  ground. 
Ibe  outer  border  of  the  foot  becomes  convex  downward  from  the  hee!  to  the  toes, 
Ihe  inner  border  is  much  shortened.  The  head  of  the  astragalus  is  divided  into 
hro  parts,  an  outer  subcutaneous  and  an  inner,  almost  at  right  angles  with  it,  for 
■be  scaphoid  ;  and  the  external  malleolus  is  pushed  far  back,  beyond  the  level  of 
(he  internal. 

The  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid,  and  the  anterior  and  middle  parts  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint  are  very  much  shortened  ;  the  bands 
side,  on  the  other  hand,  are  stretched  ;  and  the  tendons  of  the  anterior 
ind  posterior  tibial  muscles  are  brought  close  together. 

In  the  worst  cases,  those  which  have  been  neglected  or  have  relapsed,  the 
•iiole  foot  is  shortened  and  stunted,  the  weight  is  borne  upon  the  cuboid,  the 
cUcrnal  malleolus,  and  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  os  calcis  ;  an 
enormous  bursa  or  callosity  is  developed,  covering  the  whole  surface  ;  and  the 
meu'iarsal  bones  are  so  squeezed  together  that  the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot  is 
nAfTon-ed,  and  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow  formed  in  the  sole. 

.\nalogoiis  changes,  but,  as  a  rule,  much  less  marked,  are  present  in  talipes 
calcaneus  and  in  the  rare  form  of  congenital  valgus. 
■  Treatment. — Slight  cases  are  treated  by  manipulation.  If  the  foot  conies 
easily  into  the  proper  position,  and  the  muscles  are  well  nourished,  it  will  assume 
the  normal  position  in  course  of  time  with  very  little  assistance.  The  joints  should 
be  thoroughly  worked  and  rubbed  every 
nighi  and  morning,  taking  care  that  the 
txit  is  in  plantar  flexion  when  eversion 
b  being  practiced  ;  and  all  that  is  needed 
is  perseverance  [during  these  measures, 
in  the  interval  between  the  movements  a 
tao-ihaped  adhesive  plaster  is  applied  to 
retain  the  foot  in  position,  as  suggested 
by  Mr  R.  Barwell.] 

In  every  case  it  is  essential  to  make 
sure  that  the  varus  is  real.  In  many  in- 
stances of  apparent  equino-varus,  one- 
half  of  the  deformity  disappears  as  soon 
as  the  gastrocnemius  is  thoroughly  re- 
lajied;  the  traction  of  the  tendo-.^chillis 
has  caused  equinus,  and  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  inveraion,  when  there  is  nothing 

to  prevent  it,  has  led  to  the  semblance  of   ^'"^  '^'"'^^Muldf?''''(H//<-''wr«.T''''  "'*"''''" 
«nis.    If  both  are  present,  the  equinus 
should  be  left  to  the  last. 

.\  combination  of  these  two  plans  is  very  successful ;  a  stri]i  of  metal  l:eing 
placed  next  the  flannel,  running  up  the  side  of  the  leg  and  under  the  sole  of  the 
ftwi,  with  a  few  turns  of  plaster  bandage  over  it.  Just  before  the  pla.ster  sets  the 
fool  is  twisted  outward  a  little  and  left.  Careful  watch  must,  of  course,  be  kept 
upon  the  circulation  in  the  loes. 

When  manipulation  does  not  succeed,  and  yet  there  is  no  degree  of  rigidity, 
the  foot  may  be  twisted  into  the  projier  position  by  the  hand,  and  fixed  liy  means 
of  Jsplint  or  plaster  bandage,  until  the  l>ones  have  grown  into  the  normal  shape. 
*  flurel  bandage  is  applied  first,  from  the  foot  to  alwve  the  knee.  \w  outside 
"Walsphnt  (either  of  tin  or  zinc)  is  then  fixed  along  the  limb  and  the  foot  drawn 
Mtoit  (still  in  the  equinus  position)  ;  or  a  plaster  liandage  placed  over  it,  and 
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the  limb  held  as  near  the  normal  as  possible,  without  using  too  much  force, 
it  is  firmly  set.     A  splint  must  be  removed  and  reapplied  at  least  every 
day,  the  skin  being  thoroughly  well  rubbed  and  sponged  with  spirit  and 
each  time,  so  that  there  may  be  no  redness ;  a  plaster  bandage  may  be  left 
week,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave  it  longer.    As  soon  as  the  varus  is  thor< 
corrected  (or,  better  still,  a  little  over-corrected,  for  it  is  sure  to  relapse  somewl 
the  equinus  may  be  attended  to ;    the  object  of  leaving  it  is  to  give  a  better 
chase  for  the  bandage,  and  to  allow  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus  and  the  os 
to  move  freely  upon  the  astragalus.     Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inversion  and  eve 
sion  of  the  foot  takes  place  at  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation,  very  little 
the  mid-tarsal,  at  least  on  the  outer  side. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  this  treatment,  if  persevered  in,  succeeds 
admirably ;  but  in  the  worst,  in  which  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  inverted  and  deeply 
furrowed,  and  the  muscles  and  tendons  stand  out  rigidly,  something  further  it 
required. 

[Brisement  Force, — This  consists  in  forcibly  breaking  all  the  resisting  struct- 
ures, either  by  the  hand  or  by  some  one  of  the  traction  apparatus.  The  patient,  being 
fully  anaesthetized,  is  placed  on  a  table  and  the  foot  upon  a  triangular,  cloth-covered 


Fig.  94.— Morton's  Club-foot  Stretcher. 
[After  Bradjord.) 


Fig.  95. — Bradford's  Club  fool  Stretcher. 


wood-block.  The  operator  grasps  the  foot,  and  by  main  force  presses  it  against 
the  block  until  all  resistance  ceases.  Then  the  deformity  should  be  over-corrected, 
on  account  of  the  constant  tendency  to  recon traction.  The  foot  is  then  firmly 
held  in  its  corrected  position  and  bandaged.  Over  this  a  plaster -of- Paris  bandage 
is  applied  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  period  of  ten  to  twenty  days,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  case.  Morton's  club-foot  stretcher  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
hand  in  obstinate  cases. 

A  certain  number  of  cliil)-foot  cases  may  be  well  cured  by  brisenient  force, 
but  so  many  relapses  occur  that  tenotomy  is  certain  to  continue  to  be  employed 
in  the  largest  proportion  of  cases.] 

The  plantar  fascia,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  tendons,  and  sometimes 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  may  require  division  ;  but  the  only  rule 
is  to  divide  all  soft  tissues  that  stand  out  tensely  and  prevent  rectification. 

Tenotomy. — Tendons  and  ligaments  should  be  divided  subcutaneously.  A 
small  puncture  is  made  in  the  skin  with  a  tenotome  opposite  the  proposed  seat  of 
section  (which,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the  spot  at  which  the  tendon  is  thin- 
nest and  stands  out  most  prominently),  and  either  the  same  instrument  or  a  simi- 
lar one  with  a  blunt  point  is  passed  with  its  blade  on  the  flat  behind  the  tendon 
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a  role),  while  the  assistant  holds  the  limb  in  such  a  way  as  to  relax  the  striic- 
io  be  divided.  As  soon  as  it  has  passed  a  sufficient  depth,  the  blade  is  rotated 
igfa  a  quarter  of  a  circle  and  the  cutting  edge  brought  against  the  tough, 
tissue,  the  assistant  meanwhile  changing  the  position,  flexing  or  extending 
'tf  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  make  everything  tense.  Then,  with  a  gentle  back- 
mdand  forward  movement,  the  fibres  are  cut  through  in  successive  layers,  giving 
ildnd  of  crisp  sensation  to  the  hand,  until  the  resistance  gives  way.  The  separa- 
tion should  be  distinctly  felt,  but  there  should  be  no  jerk,  for  fear  of  sending  the 
knife  through  the  skin.  As  a  precaution,  the  finger  of  the  other  hand  should  be 
pressed  upon  the  surface  in  order  that  the  presence  of  the  blade  may  be  detected 
as  the  skin  is  approached. 

In  other  cases,  if  it  is  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  tendon,  the  knife  is  passed 
between  it  and  the  skin  and  the  division  practiced  in  the  opj)osite  direction. 
Recently  the  plan  of  open  section  has  been  advocated,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
more  thorough  and  complete,  without  being  more  dangerous  ;  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  supposed  advantage  this  possesses  is  sufficient  compensation  for 
tbetime  the  wound  takes  in  healing,  even  if  there  is  no  more  risk. 

Wounds  inflicted  with  a  tenotomy  knife  are  dusted  over  with  a  little  iodoform 

and  covered  with  a  piece  of  lint  or  cotton-wool  and  a  bandage.      As  a  rule,  their 

site  can  hardly  be  detected  on  the  fourth  day,  and  suppuration  is  unknown.     The 

tendon  unites,  like  all  other  tissues,  by  the  organization  of  vascular  granulation 

tissue,  springing  chiefly  from  the  sheath  and  the  tissues  around  ;  itself  contains  so 

few  blood-vessels  that,  like  compact  bone,  it  takes  at  first  but  little  share  in  the 

proceeding ;  after  a  time  it,  too,  becomes  more  vascular,  and  then  the  tissue  that 

lies  between  the  ends  slowly  shapes  itself  into  the  fashion  of  the  structures  it 

joins,  and  the  tendon  and  its  sheath  are  thoroughly  restored.      It  is  a  matter  of 

very  great  importance,  so  far  as  the  immediate  treatment  of  talipes  is  concerned, 

that  this  process  of  repair  is  practically  independent  of  the  distance  between  the 

ends,  so  long  as  it  is  not  extreme. 

The  central  and  inner  parts  of  the  plantar  fascia  often  require  div  ision,  some- 
times in  more  places  than  one ;  it  is  best  accomplished  by  slipping  the  tenotome 
between  the  skin  and  the  fascia  and  cutting  toward  the  deeper  structures.  The 
tendinous  part  of  the  abductor  hallucis  may  be  cut  at  the  same  time  by  introduc- 
ing the  tenotome  just  in  front  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  and  cutting 
down  to  the  bone. 

The  posterior  tibial,  the  one  that  usually  comes  next,  lies  almost  in  the  mid- 
point (from  front  to  back)  of  the  leg,  just  above  the  internal  malleolus.  Here*  it 
can  be  easily  divided  by  making  a  puncture  with  a  shari)-pointed  tenotome  right 
down  to  the  tibia,  withdrawing  it,  and  passing  a  blunt-pointed  one  along  its  track 
(with  its  blade  parallel  to  the  leg)  until  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone  is  felt. 
Then  the  tenotome  is  turned  round,  and  the  tendon  that  lies  next  to  the  bone, 
immediately  behind  it,  divided,  while  the  assistant  forcibly  everts  the  foot.  \{  the 
indsion  is  carried  a  little  too  far,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  is 
divided  as  well ;  and,  if  further  still,  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  I'he  hemorrhage 
may,  however,  always  be  stopj)ed  by  means  of  a  pad  and  a  bandage. 

In  Syme's  operation  the  tendon  of  the  posterior  tibial  is  divided  just  behind 
its  insertion  into  the  scaphoid,  below  and  in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus,  against 
the  bone;  and  if,  as  in  many  cases  of  club-foot,  the  anterior  and  middle  bands  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  requires  section  as  well,  preference  should  be  given  to  this. 
The  anterior  tibial  presents  much  less  difficulty,  as  it  can  always  be  felt,  in 
cases  of  club-foot,  standing  out  distinctly.  The  points  usually  sele(  ted  are  either 
immediately  above  its  insertion,  cutting  down  on  to  the  bone,  or  higlier  up  where 
it  is  prominent  on  the  inner  side  of  the  front  of  the  ankle-joint. 

The  tendo-Achillis  (unless  the  case  is  e<iuinus  without  varus,  or  with  only  the 
appearance  of  it)  should  be  left  until  the  foot  is  in  a  perfectly  unfolded  condition, 
in  a  right  line  with  the  leg.     As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  it  may  be  divic'ed 

and  the  foot  brought  up. 
22 
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The  usual  point  is  opposite  the  narrowest  part  of  the  tendon,  not  moie 
an  inch  above  its  insertion,  in  an  infant.  The  foot  is  held  by 
patient  lying  on  the  face)  in  a  position  of  moderate  plantar  flexion  ;  a  punctHKJ 
made  with  a  sharp  tenotome  on  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  conveni 
and  the  blade  of  the  instrument  (parallel  to  the  limb)  pushed  on  until  it 
felt  under  the  skin,  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  is  then  turned  round,  the  foot  in 
up  toward  the  front  of  the  leg  to  make  the  tendon  tense ;  a  finger  of  the  left  hi 
placed  on  the  skin  over  it ;  and  the  fibres  gently  divided,  rather  by  the  presi 
of  the  blade  than  anything  else.  Care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  no  jerk  at 
end. 

Division  of  the  Ligaments. — Recently,  Parker,  Sayre,  and  others  havestrra^ 
advocated  division  of  all  resisting  bands  [and  the  plantar  fasciae],   especially 
shortened  and  rigid  ligaments  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.     A  curved  lenoto 
with  a  short  cutting  edge  is  entered  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  inl 
nal  malleolus,  passed  carefully,  flatwise,  between  the  ligaments  and  the  skin,  i 
then,  by  a  gentle,  sawing  action,  made  to  divide  everything  down  to  the  boot 
The  foot  must  be  rotated  out  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  separate  the  malleolus  as  far  a 
possible  from  the  sustentaculum  tali  and  the  scaphoid.  The  same  instrument  is  tfan 
gently  pushed  forward,  close  to  the  bone,  on  the  plantar  aspect,  so  as  to  divide  the 


calcaneo- scaphoid  ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the  posterior  tibial.  The  long 
and  short  plantar  bands  are  ciit  through  from  the  outer  side.  A  straight  tenotome 
is  passed  in,  opposite  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation  (almost,  sometimes,  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot),  and  carefully  pushed  inward,  close  to  the  bone,  dividing  the 
ligament  as  it  goes. 

Aftt-r  Tcmitomy. — Until  recently,  it  was  always  recommended  that  when  the 
punctures  were  dressed,  the  foot  should  be  carefully  enveloped  with  a  flannel  band- 
age, and  secured  to  a  light  splint  made  of  flexible  metal  in  the  faulty  position. 
It  was  feared  that  inflammation  might  set  in,  or  that  the  ends  of  the  tendons  might 
be  so  far  separated  that  union  would  not  take  place  between  them.  In  five  or  six 
days,  when  the  little  wounds  were  sound,  the  splint  was  removed  and  an  extend- 
ing apparatus  applied,  in  order  to  stretch  by  slow  degrees  the  lymph  poured  out 
between  the  cut  ends.  Parker,  however,  has  clearly  shown  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  foundation  for  this ;  that  the  displaced  [Xwition  may  be  rectified  at  once  with 
|)erfect  safety,  and  that  the  long  and  tedious  plan  of  treatment  previously  fol- 
lowed may  be  effectively  supplanted  by  a  much  more  rapid  one.  Thomas  employs 
afoot-wrench,  the  prongs  of  which  are  covered  with  rubber,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  deformity  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

If  this  method  of  rapid  reduction  is  adopted,  all  the  tendons  and  ligaments 
that   resist   and   stand  out  when  the  foot  is  brought  into  the  right  position  are 
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IWdeci ;  die  punctures  sealed  with  iodoform  and  a  carefully  picked  layer  of  cotton- 
iNl;  a  flannel  bandage  applied  from  the  toes  upward ;  and  then,  while  the  assist- 
Hbolds  the  foot  in  as  good  a  position  as  possible,  a  plaster  bandage  placed  over 
ewfaole.  This  is  left  for  a  week ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  taken  otT,  the 
JB  thoroughly  nibbed,  and  a  fresh  casing  put  on,  pressure  being  used,  as  before, 
tvist  the  foot  outward  into  the  normal  line.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  over 
e  old  one  are  obvious  at  the  first  glance.  It  may  be  commenced  at  once,  within 
lev  days  of  birth,  at  a  time  when  any  appliance,  svich  as  Scarpa's  shoe,  or  a 
^  splint,  is  practically  out  of  the  question  ;  it  avoids  the  evil  effects  of  local 
nsure  upon  the  skin,  which  only  too  often,  when  the  older  plan  was  followed, 
idered  it  necessary  to  interrupt  the  treatment  for  days  or  weeks  together ;  it  is 
tried  out  during  the  period  when  developmental  changes  are  most  active ;  the 
l^er  the  case  is  left,  the  more  difficult  the  deformity  is  to  rectify,  and  it  effects 
gmter  degree  of  improvement  in  weeks  than  the  former  plan  did  in  months. 
I  a  rule,  unless  the  case  is  very  severe,  the  foot  is  practically  unfolded  by  the 
id  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  week. 

Optm  JndsioH. — Phelps  adopts  the  same  method,  but  divides  everything  in 
BOpen  wound.  An  incision,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  according  to  the  age  of 
Ite  patient,  is  made  downward  from  just  in  front  of  the  lip  of  the  internal  mal- 
Mlns,  and  everything,  tendons,  fascia,  ligaments,  nerves,  and,  if  they  are  in  the 
ny,  vessels,  divided  down  to  the  bone.  Esmarch's  bandage  is  used  and  the  limb 
lised  afterward,  the  wound  being  covered  with  protective  and  enveloped  in  ab- 
«ib«nt  dressings.     In  old  cases,  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  is  divided  too. 

.\s  soon  as  the  deformity  is  thoroughly  corrected,  the  splints  are  left  off  dur- 
.ng  the  daytime,  and  the  feet  exercised  at  least  twice  a  day,  the  skin  well  rubbed, 
[he  muscles  kneaded,  and  all  the  joints  worked  ;  but  some  appliance  is  required  at 
night  until  the  tendency  to  relapse  ha.s  disappeared — until,  that  is  to  say,  the  shape 
of  the  bones  is  definitely  changed.  For -infants,  alight,  tin  splint  is  sufficient  ; 
it  consists  of  a  trough  for  the  leg,  a  foot -piece  at  right  angles  with  it  and  a  little 
ercrted ;  a  soft  leather  strap  to  keep  the  ankle  down,  and  two  webbing  ones  to 
maintain  the  position  of  the  leg  and  foot  respectively  (Fig.  96).  For  older  children 
the  same  appliance  made  of  stouter  metal,  thin 

Utile's  (Fig.   97)  or  Scarpe's  shoe.     The  latter  jfS^'^'C^ 

iiforaied  of  a  leather  slipper  with  a  leg-iron,  and  (jfy     ""     'Jj^  M 

1  well-padded,  leather  strap  to  fit  round  the  calf.  ^  ^^^I^     m 

OfpMite  the  ankle  is  a  cog  and  ratchet  arrange-  ^  /^^    ^^^Xx    m 

Htiched  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sole-plate  is  a  I       lr''9\''W 

tWal  spring,  by  which  a  certain  degree  of  ever-  /"Ju     {{  JLaB 

MO  can  be  secured.  The  foot  is  fixed  in  position  ^^L^vJjWK 

fan,  the  heel  being  held  down  by  a  strap  passing        ,    .j^^^'^Sftjff^ 
otrthe  front  of  the  ankle,  the  calf-piece  buckled,       ^^^^S^SSSBf 
«id  then  the  sole-plate  brought  to  the  required       W^^atr^PHBT 
in^with  a  key  (Fig.  98).  ffN^'^SSis 

Id  older  children,  especially  in  those  cases  ^^^^2^^'^^^ 
■liich  hare  either  never  been  treated  at  all,  or,  ^*^^^\^ 
•laiis  nearly  equally  bad,  have  been  allowed  to 

rchpse,  a  properly  made  boot  with  an  outside  *■■"■■  9a.-L-^=^^*iodi^ica^^on  of  SMrp»-5 
iron  »nda calf-piece  must  be  worn  for  a  very  con- 

atienble  time  after  reduction,  often  for  years,  or  the  deformity  is  almost  certain 
toretam.  If  there  is  any  inward  rotation  at  the  knee,  the  irons  iniiht  lie  carried 
nptbe  limb  and  fixed  to  a  pelvic  girdle  (with  a  projjer  arrangement  of  joints)  to 
pievent  relapse  elfectually. 

Tarsectomy. — An  almost  hopeless  form  of  club-foot  is  occasionally  met  with 
iDchildren  and  young  adults.  Tenotomy  has  been  performed  time  after  time 
witbcmt  any  permanent  benefit ;  the  bones  are  hopelessly  distorted  and  peculiarly 
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hard,  the  ligaments  shortened,  the  muscles  wasted,  and  the  limb  comparadi 
useless.     For  such  as  these  there  is  no  alternative  but  amputation,  giving 
stump  to  walk  on  (which  is  better  than  walking  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot); 
tarsectomy,  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  tarsus,  so  that  the  sole  may  be  bi 
down  to  the  ground.     Various  forms  of  this  operation  have  been  devised,  bat 
two  that  best  answer  the  conditions  are  excision  of  the  astragalus  and  the 
of  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  bone  (taken  chiefly  from  the  cuboid  and  those  i 
either  side  of  it)  from  the  outer  border  of  the  foot. 

Excision  of  the  astragalus  is  performed  through  a  longitudinal  incision < 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digit 
and  the  peroneus  tertius.     The  articulation  between  the  scaphoid  and  astragali 
exposed,  and  the  dorsal  astragalo-scaphoid  ligament  (which  may  be  much  thickei 
freely  divided.     The  anterior  end  of  the  foot  is  then  twisted  so  as  to  separate 
astragalus  from  the  surrounding  bones,  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  ej 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  joint  cut  through,  and  a  stout,  sharply -curved 
with  a  cutting  edge  on  its  concave  surface  passed  between  the  os  calcis  and 
galus  until  it  reaches  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  interosseous  band.     This  mot] 
be  cut  through  by  steady  traction,  and  then  the  astragalus  is  so  nearly  free  that; 
may  almost  be  tilted  out  of  its  socket  by  forced  plantar  flexion.      The  wound  il' 
treated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  foot  being  secured  at  once  at   right  angles  to 
the  leg,  with  the  sole  in  the  proper  position. 

Excision  of  a  wedge-shaped  portion  from  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  is  p^^  -- 
ferable  if  the  varus  is  the  more  prominent.  An  incision,  convex  downward,  ii 
made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  from  the  middle  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  little  toe  to  the  os  calcis ;  the  soft  parts,  tendons,  arteries,  etc. ,  are  carefully 
lifted  off  from  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  peronei  if  possible  pulled  to  one  side 
Then  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  bone,  corres|)onding  in  size  and  shape  to  thed^ 
formity  that  is  present,  is  removed  with  a  chisel  or  with  Adams'  saw.  The  base  of 
the  wedge  faces  the  upper  and  outer  border  of  the  foot ;  the  apex  points  inward, 
while  the  sides  slant  down  toward  each  other,  so  that  the  under  (plantar)  surface  is 
much  smaller  than  the  upper.  In  actual  practice  the  part  removed  is  rarely  so 
geometrical  ;  roughly  it  corresponds  to  the  cuboid  with  a  varying  amount  of  die 
neighboring  bones  ;  the  essential  point  is  that  it  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  enable 
the  foot  to  become  straight  and  lie  flat.  Afterward  the  wound  is  thoroughly 
cleansed,  drained  if  thought  advisable,  covered  with  an  absorbent  antiseptic  dress- 
ing, and  fixed  with  a  plaster  bandage.  How  long  it  should  be  left  depends  upon 
the  patient's  temi>erature  and  whether  a  drainage-tube  has  been  used  or  not. 

Fitzgerald,  in  old  cases,  divides  all  the  tendons,  including  the  tendo-Achillis 
and  deep  ligaments,  down  to  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation.  He  then  makes 
an  incision  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  from  above  downward,  behind  the  cal- 
caneo-cuboid  articulation,  passes  a  chisel  in  front  of  the  ankle  joint,  down  to  the 
neck  of  the  astragalus,  divides  this,  the  os  calcis,  and  the  scaphoid,  and  forcibly 
moulds  and  wrenches  the  foot  into  shape.  A  splint  with  a  foot-piece  is  used  to 
retain  it  in  position  afterward. 

These  operations  undoubtedly  enable  the  foot  to  be  brought  into  a  better  posi- 
tion, and  are  infinitely  preferable  either  to  amputation  or  to  progression  upon  the 
dorsum  with  the  great  toe  projecting  upward,  a  condition  not  uncommon  among 
relapsed  cases  ;  but  the  necessity  for  them  would  not  arise  if  they  were  properly 
attended  to  in  infancy. 

Acquired  Talipes. 

Club-foot,  apparently  resembling  the  congenital  variety,  but  in  reality  differ* 
ing  from  it  in  many  essential  particulars,  may  be  caused  by  infantile  paralysis* 
spasmodic  muscular  contraction,  fibroid  degeneration  of  muscles  consequent  oH 
inflammation  or  injury,  and  cicatrices  following  burns;  or,  again,  it  may  be  sec* 
ondary,  as  when  talipes  equinus  develoi)s  in  hip  disease  owing  to  the  shortening O* 
the  limb.     Of  these  the  most  important  and  the  most  common  is  the  first. 


ACQUIRED  TALIPES. 


K  I .   Talipes  due  to  Infantile  Paralysis. 

■  In  congenital  club-foot  the  essential  lesion  is  an  arrest  of  development ;  the 
■Mcs,  ligaments,  fascia;,  and  muscles  all  take  part  in  it.  In  talipes  due  to  infantile 
■nlysis  the  muscles  alone  are  in  fault  at  fii^t,  the  bones  are  well  developed,  the 
Hkix  and  the  ligaments  are  not  tense,  the  sole  cause  is  tlie  loss  of  power  of 
l^e  or  more  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles.  Secondary  changes,  however,  take 
Ubce  in  this  (unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  them)  just  as  they  do  in  the  con- 
Snital  form.  The  opposing  groups  of  muscles,  having  lost  their  antagonists,  grad- 
W0J  become  shortened  and  rigid  ;  the  bones  from  constant  pressure  become  altered 
Vdiapc,  and  even  sometimes  the  ligaments  conlract  (possibly  owing  to  local  in- 
^Ihnimation,  for  as  a  rule  they  remain  quite  lax  in  other  joints).  The  result  is  that, 
;|Btbough  the  diagnosis  between  the  two  varieties  is  exceedingly  easy,  so  long  as  the 
,^iKis  recent  (in  the  one  the  foot  can  be  placed  at  once  in  its  natural  position,  in 
ihe  other  it  cannot),  it  may  become  difficult  in  the  later  stages,  unless  there  is  a 
iMtory  of  the  deformity  having  been  present  at  birth.  Other  symptoms  of  infantile 
fualysis  render  it,  of  course,  practically  definite ;  if  the  limb  is  cold  and  wasted. 


liable  to  chilblains,  and  smaller  than  the  other  in  all  its  dimensions,  the  question 
Bay  be  regarded  as  settled  ;  but  the  presence  of  one  complaint  cannot  logically  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  absence  of  another. 

Varieties. — These  are  the  same  as  in  the  congenital  form,  but  there  are  certain 
jioiiils  of  difference.  Talipes  equinus.  for  example,  often  occurs  by  itself :  indeed, 
il  is  the  most  frequent  of  all,  though  mixed  and  irregular  forms  are  not  uncommon. 
Every  grade  is  met  with,  from  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  with  extreme 
distortion,  to  a  loss  of  power  that  is  scarcely  jierceptible  and  confined  perhaps  to  a 
fe*  fibres  of  a  single  muscle.  As  a  rule  it  conies  on  about  the  second  year,  but  it 
in»y  not  occur  until  much  later ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  rickets,  it  may  Ijc 
[wsent  before  the  child  begins  to  walk,  so  that  the  defect  is  often  believed  by  the 
ftrents  to  have  been  present  at  birth  (Fig.  99). 

Talipes  equinus  results  from  paralysis  of  the  extensors  on  the  front  of  the  leg. 
If  ill  are  involved  equally  the  foot  remains  straight  ;  if  the  tibialis  amicus  retains 
•aypoirer  the  inner  side  is  raised  and  the  sole  looks  inward. 

In  the  worst  f" —  '  'ifantile  paralysis,  when  the  loss  of  power  is  complete, 
•i*  whole  foot  di  :he  heel  becomes  almost  vertical,  and  the  astragalus 
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rolls  forward  from  under  the  tibia  until  the  dorsum  drags  along  the  ground.  1 
whole  extremity  is  atrophied  and  cold,  the  bones  fai!  to  grow,  the  skin  is  constH 
liable  to  chilblains,  and  chronic  ulcers  make  their  appearance  every  wintn,  ff 
gastrocnemius  escapes  the  heel  is  dragged  up  and  after  a  time  becomes  fixed,  i 
ustially  a  certain  degree  of  varus,  owing  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  foot  U 
sume  that  position  when  at  rest.  Nearly  always,  however,  when  the  mischief! 
extensive  as  to  involve  all  the  muscles  on  the  front,  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  4 
flexors  suffer  too,  not,  perhaps,  so  severely,  and  the  paralysis  being  general,  f 
displacement  does  not  follow. 

"  In  those  not  quite  so  bad  when  the  loss  of  power  in  the  anterior  i 
only  partial,  the  chief  displacement  usually  occurs  at  the  mid-tarsal  joint,  thet 
itself  being  less  affected.  The  scaphoid  and  cuboid  are  drawn  downward 
backward,  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus  is  left  projecting  on  the  dorsum  a 
uncovered.  After  a  time  this  becomes  permanent,  the  ligaments  and  fascia  on 
plantar  surface  shortening  and  growing  rigid.  In  some  instances  the  sole  of 
foot  is  so  much  contracted  that  the  anterior  half  is  almost  if  not  quite  a 
angles  with  the  posterior,  the  heel  is  raised  completely  off  the  ground,  and  id 
weight  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  In  others,  probably  whendA 
interossei  and  the  short  flexors  of  thegreatiifl 
little  toes  are  involved,  this  is  associated  witkn 
peculiar  claw-like  condition  of  the  foot,  tk' 
proximal  phalanx  being  over -extended,  thedii- 
tal  ones  flexed. 

In  the  milder  forms  when  the  paralysbl 
temporary  only  (as  after  diphtheria)  the  distor- 
tion is  very  slight ;  the  heel  is  merely  a  littit 
raised,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  a  little  shortened 
{talipes  arataius)  ;  but  if  it  continues  loof 
enough  for  contraction  of  the  fascia  to  utt 
place  (talipes plantaris)  it  may  prove  the  souw 
of  great  inconvenience;  the  gait  is  awkvaidi 
there  is  great  pain  on  standing,  corns  form  ta- 
I  neath  the  metatarsals,  reflex  muscular  spasmil 
not  uncommon,  and  active  exercise  is  very  diffi- 
cult. The  diagnosis  can  be  made  at  once  hj 
comparing  the  impression  left  after  siandini 
with  that  of  the  oppiosite  foot  ;  the  arch  it 
shorter,  very  mucli  less  of  the  sole  comes  into 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  the  outer  part  of 
the  tread  in  |)articular  is  narrowed.  In  long- 
_  standing  cases  the  contracted  bands  can  befdt 

rii.. .™.    j....p«v-.ijn>.u..  standing  out  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sole. 

Analogous  deformities  are  caused  by  paral- 
ysis of  othef  groups.  Talipes  calcaneus  is  due  to  loss  of  power  over  the  musclauf 
the  calf  (Fig.  loo)  ;  valgus  is  said  to  occur  when  the  tibials  are  affected,  and  com- 
pound forms  if  more  than  one  group  is  weakened.  Very  often  these  are  reodeial 
still  more  complicated  by  secondary  displacements  caused  by  attempts  at  progro- 
sion.  Thus  inversion  and  rotation  mav  occur  to  such  an  extent  in  taliDes  equinis 
that  a  condition  closely  similar  to  true  varus  is  produced,  the  foot  being  displaced 
laterally  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  flexion.  In  other  instances  valgus  follow- 
but  as  a  rule  these  additional  deformities  can  be  recogniiied  as  such  by  examining 
the  foot  when  lifted  from  the  ground  ;  as  soon  as  the  weight  of  the  body  is  tak^ 
off"  it  dro[&  of  itself  into  the  straight  line. 

Treatmetit.— This  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  congenital  talipes,  «0' 
depends  upon  the  grade  of  paralysis  and  the  e.\tent  to  which  deformity  has  takW 
place  already.  [In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  essential  tlwt  the  foot  Iw  kept  in  pOSl 
lion  continuously,  by  an  appropriate  appliance.] 
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the  simplest  form  of  talipes  equinus,  where  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  exaggerated,! 
tread  narrowed,  and  standing  painful,  relief  may  be  obtained  almost  at  onoej 
dividing  the  contracted  bands  in  the  plantar  fascia.     In  all  cases,  however, i 
paralytic  talipes  it  is  advisable  to  exercise  great  discretion  in  the  manner  of 
otomy,  or  the  already  weakened  limb  may  become  still  worse. 

[The  rule  is  that  when  the  foot  can  be  restored  to  position  by  the  hand 
the  patient  being  under  an  anaesthetic,  operative  measures  are  useless,  for  there 
no  actual  contracture  of  the  soft  structures.] 

2.    Talipes  due  to  Muscular  Rigidity. 

What  is  known  as  '*  spastic  rigidity  "  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limb  ( 
occasionally  of  the  whole  body)  is  sometimes  present  at  or  shortly  after  birth,  coik^ 
nected,  in  all  probability,  either  with  defective  development  of  the  nerve-centra^ 
or  with  injury  sustained  during  parturition  ;  but  the  deformities  to  which  it  givci 
rise  are  rarely  limited  to  the  feet ;  and  even  when  they  are,  they  present  but  t ' 
remote  resemblance  to  ordinary  talipes. 

Tonic  shortening  of  the  gastrocnemius  (the  so-called  right-angled  contractioi 
of  the  tendo-Achillis)  is  not  infrequent  as  a  consequence  of  prolonged  coniinemeni 
with  the  foot  pointing  forward,  whether  it  is  due  to  a  badly  set  fracture  or  to  the 
pressure  of  the  bedclothes  in  the  course  of  some  exhausting  illness,  such  as  typhoid 
fever.  It  can  be  recognized  at  once  by  pressing  the  knee  well  back  while  the  leg 
is  extended  ;  and  though  it  does  not  appear  serious,  it  causes  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  lameness  in  walking,  and  not  infrequently  ends  in  grave  deformity.  The 
movement  that  cannot  take  place  at  one  joint  must  take  place  at  another ;  and  the 
arch  of  the  foot  gradually  gives  way  until  a  condition  closely  resembling  ordinary 
flat-foot  is  produced  ;  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid  sink  together, 
and  in  some  extreme  cases  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  becomes  convex.  Some- 
times, on  the  other  hand,  especially  in  those  instances  in  which  no  attempt  at 
walking  is  made,  the  foot  is  twisted  into  a  shape  resembling  varus,  the  natural 
position  it  assumes  when  at  rest  ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  this  is  permanent  unless 
there  is  at  the  same  time  paralysis  of  the  extensors. 

In  every  case  of  fracture  the  foot  should  be  carefully  kept  at  a  right  angle 
throughout ;  if  the  toes  are  allowed  to  point,  serious  disablement  may  be  produced 
before  it  is  noticed  ;  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  in  cases  of  exhausting  ill- 
ness ;  the  bedclothes  should  not  be  allowed  constantly  to  weigh  the  feet  down.  If 
it  is  present  already  it  can  usually  l^e  cured  by  massage,  passive  motion,  and  the 
use  of  an  extending  rubber  band  ;  but  occasionally  tenotomy  is  required. 

Flat- Foot. 

The  antero-posterior  arch  of  the  foot  is  maintained  partly  by  ligaments,  partly 
by  muscles  ;  the  former  are  the  inferior  and  external  calcaneo-scaphoid  and  the 
anterior  fasciculus  of  the  internal  lateral  of  the  ankle  joint ;  the  latter,  the  tibialii 
anticus,  the  flexors  of  the  toes,  and  especially  the  i)eroneus  longus,  which  passe 
like  a  stra]'  across  it  and  prevents  the  anterior  i)illar  slii)ping  forward  when  th< 
weight  of  the  body  rests  upon  it. 

Cause. — Neither  ligaments  nor  muscles  are  cajxible  of  maintaining  the  arcl 
of  the  foot  by  themselves;  the  combination  is  essential.  Some  of  the  worst  case 
of  flat-foot  follow  Pott's  fracture  when  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankh 
joint  is  torn,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  the  result  of  loss  of  power  in  som< 
of  the  muscles  ;  the  rest  become  tired  out,  and  the  ligamenb^  which  are  not  calcu 
lated  to  stand  a  persistent  strain  yield  and  give  way  under  the  weight. 

Independently  of  accidents,  it  may  occur  in  infancy,  at  puberty,  or  in  adul 
life.  At  birth  the  arch  has  hardly  any  existence  ;  it  only  becomes  perfect,  lik< 
the  curves  of  the  spine,  when  the  muscular  system  becomes  active,  and  if  fron 
rickets  or  any  other  cause  in  early  childhood  the  time  at  which  this  takes  place  i 
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.:ijpuch  delayed,  the  development  of  the  arch  is  seriously  impaired.     It  is  probable 

in  this  matter  rickets  is  of  unusual  importance  ;  although  the  change  is  not  so 

ious  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  osseous  nuclei  in  the  tarsus  are  affected  in 

like  same  way  as  those  elsewhere,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  bones,  especially  when 

tlie  rickety  period  is  prolonged,  may  be  permanently  altered,  rendering  subsequent 

<|arelopment  imperfect.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  every  single  member  of  a 

fanily  flat-footed  from  early  childhood. 

The  form  of  flat-foot  that  occurs  at  puberty  is  still  more  common,  and  is 
nearly  always  associated  with  genu  valgum  and  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  The 
causes  of  the  three  deformities  are  the  same,  and  naturally  they  usually  occur 
together.  The  strength  of  the  bones  and  ligaments  is  dependent  upon  the  perfec- 
doD  of  muscular  development ;  at  puberty,  if  growth  is  rapid,  the  weight  of  the 
body  becomes  too  great  for  its  strength,  the  muscles  give  way,  the  strain  falls  upon 
the  ligaments,  which  are  already  weak  and  lax,  and  deformity  follows,  either  in 
the  feet,  the  knees,  or  the  spine,  or  in  all  three  together.  At  first  the  bones  are 
unaffected,  but  in  a  very  little  while  they  become  altered  in  shape,  and  then,  short 
of  operation,  the  condition  is  permanent.  When  the  food  is  poor,  the  hours  of 
labor  long,  and  the  patient  kept  standing  without  a  rest  the  whole  time,  deformity 
is  exceedingly  rapid. 

In  adults,  flat-foot  rarely  occurs  except  as  a  result  of  accident  (Pott's  frac- 
ture), of  rheumatism  (gonorrhoeal  or  not),  or  of  some  illness  that  seriously  affects 
the  strength  of  the  muscles,  such  as  diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever.  I  have  known  it 
result  from  a  violent  blow  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fibula  injuring  the  peronei, 
cither  directly  or  through  their  nerve  supply. 

Symptoms. — ^The  alteration  in  shape  is  characteristic.  The  astragalus 
slowly  sinks  forward,  slipping,  as  it  were,  off  the  sustentaculum,  which  sinks  with 
it;  the  scaphoid  is  displaced,  or  even  partially  dislocated,  the  axis  of  the  os  calcis  is 
no  longer  directed  upward,  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  is  lengthened,  and  when  the 
patient  rests  his  weight  upon  it  the  whole  of  it  touches  the  ground.  In  the  worst 
cases  the  outer  edge  is  a  little  raised  and  everted,  and  the  peronei  tendons  stand 
out  like  rigid  cords. 

In  the  rheumatic  and  gonorrhceal  forms  the  pain  is  intense ;  in  the  ordinary 
one  that  occurs  at  puberty,  the  foot  is  perfectly  easy  of  a  morning  ;  the  muscles  are 
rested  then  and  can  do  their  work.  By-and-by,  however,  they  become  tired,  the 
strain  falls  upon  the  ligaments,  and  the  pain  as  they  stretch  grows  more  and  more 
severe.  It  ceases  at  once  if  the  foot  is  raised  from  the  ground.  Sometimes  in 
these  cases,  when  the  strain  is  kept  up  continuously,  there  is  a  considerable  degree 
of  inflammation,  and  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  may  even  become  ankylosed. 
More  often  the  arch  sinks  completely  down,  and  then  the  pain  subsides  ;  the 
weight  is  borne  by  the  bones  directly,  and  there  is  no  more  stretching. 

In  many  instances  the  foot  is  perfectly  flat,  even  when  there  is  no  weight 
resting  upon  it ;  in  doubtful  cases  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  patient  stand  for  a 
moment,  with  his  feet  just  wetted,  upon  a  sheet  of  colored  blotting  paper  ;  the  sur- 
iace  that  comes  into  contact  with  the  ground  when  his  weight  bears  upon  the  arch 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  deformity,  while  the  arch  still  per- 
sists, much  may  be  done  by  means  of  massage,  cold  sponging,  and  tiptoe  exercises. 
The  nutrition  of  the  muscles  improves,  and  if  long  standing  and  fatigue  are 
avoided,  the  cure  is  often  permanent.  The  heel  of  the  boot  should  in  all  cases  be 
deeper  upon  the  inner  side  than  the  outer,  as  recommended  by  Thomas,  of  Liver- 
pool. 

If  the  arch  is  already  lowered,  and  the  patient's  occupation  cannot  be  changed, 
cure  is  practically  hopeless  ;  the  cause  continues  and  the  effect  will  grow  worse. 
Mcf,  however,  may  be  obtained  by  wearing  properly  contrived  siii)ports.  In 
^slighter  cases,  a  valgus  pad  made  of  rubber,  or,  if  this  is  too  hard,  of  leather 
stuflied  with  horse  hair,  may  be  fixed  inside  the  boot.  The  heel  should  be  broad 
and  low,  the  waist  fairly  rigid,  and  ample  space  allowed  in  front.     The  pressure 
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must,  it  is  true,  act  to  a  certain  extent  injuriously  upon  the  tissues  in  the  M 
cavity,  but  it  is  a  choice  between  two  evib. 

In  worse  cases,  when  the  foot  remains  I 
even  though  no  weight  is  resting  upon  it,  I 
not  enough  ;  however  well  made  the  boot,  the  I 
is  sure  to  rotate  in  it.  and  the  only  way  to  mak 
secure  is  by  means  of  an  outside  iron.     The  In 
end  of  this  is  let  into  the  heel ;  opposite  the  u 
it  is  jointed,  and  above  it  is  fastened  by  a  b 
round  the  calf.     A  triangular  piece  of  leatbs 
sewn  inside  the  boot,  on  its  outer  border,  i 
it  passes  under  the  sole  of  the  foot,  beneath  iL 
astragal o- scaphoid  articulation,  up  the  inner  sidH 
through  a  slit  in  Che  uppers,  and  is  buckled  to  lU 
iron.     Or  a  rubber  band  is  used  in  the  same  >i)i| 
after  Walsham's  plan  (Fig.  102).      For  a  tiiDe«| 
least  this  gives  relief;  and   if  tiptoe  exercise  il{ 
diligently  practiced,  after  some  months  there  nufi 
be  distinct  improvement. 

When  the  pain  is  very  great,  and  the  peroMJ 
tendons  are  tense,  this  cannot  be  carried  outtt 
first.     The   foot  must  be  rested  and  raised,  until 
the  tenderness  has  subsided;   then  the  patient  h 
Fig.  101  .—Wihham'i  Shot.  placed  under  an  anafsthetic,  all  the  joints  worked 

and  wrenched  to  their  full  extent,  and  the  foot 
brought  into  the  best  possible  position  by  forced  inversion,  combined  with  dinet 
pressure  upon  the  scaphoid.  This  position  is  maintained  for  a  week  or  ten  dajl 
by  means  of  a  plaster  bandage,  and  then  the  process  is  repeated  until  something 
like  an  arch  is  restored.  The  peronei  tendons  should  not  be  divided  ifittM 
possibly  be  avoided. 

In  some  of  those  that  are  worse  still  tarsectomy  and  other  similar  operation 
are  recommended.  The  head  of  the  astragalus  has  been  excised  (Stokes)  and  the 
foot  forcibly  aciducted.  The  astragal o -scaphoid  articulation  has  been  opened 
freely,  sufficient  bone  removed  to  enable  the  arch  to  be  restored,  and  the  two 
bones  drilled  and  fixed  with  a  couple  of  ivory  jiegs  passed  through  them  (Ogston); 
and  the  scaphoid  has  been  excised  by  others.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  in 
which  there  is  persistent  pain  these  operations  may  be  of  some  use;  they  un- 
doubtedly restore  the  shatie  of  the  arch,  although  it  is  probable  that  bony  anky- 
losis always  occurs  (in  Ogston's  this  is  partly  the  object)  ;  but  seeing  that  they  can 
only  be  recommended  for  extreme  cases,  and  that  these  have  for  the  most  put 
already  ])a.ssed  the  painful  stage,  the  number  for  which  they  are  advisable  is  very 
small.  When  the  arch  has  once  become  flat,  so  that  the  inner  border  of  the  foot 
rests  upon  the  ground,  the  gait  is  very  ungainly,  it  is  true,  but  the  inconvenience 
is  rarely  sufficient  to  recommend  an  operation  which  practically  must  lay  the 
patient  up  for  many  months.  [.And  even  after  the  o|)eration  the  shoe  will,  never- 
theless, have  to  Im  worn  for  a  long  i)er)od,  so  that  the  operation  is  obviously  o 
extremely  doubtful  utility.] 


Peformittes  of  the  Toes. 
Hammer-  Toe. 
This  name  has  l>een  given  to  a  |ieculiar  deformity  which  affects  the  secOC 
toe  in  particular,  but  sometimes  all.     The  first  jihalanx  is  retracted  at  the  nict 
tarso- phalangeal  articulation,  the  second  is  tlexed  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  »^ 
the  third  bent  so  that  its   true  extremity  is  directed  downward.     Intheep*"** 
stages  of  the  disease  the  parts  can  Iw  jilaced  in  the  normal  |x>sition  without 
culty,  but  after  a  little  while  the  li^janients  contract  and  the  displacemc 
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It,  the  first  phalangeal  joint  becoming  rigid,  as  a  rule,  before  the  metatarso- 
in^al  one. 

The  cause  of  this  deformity  is  unknown  in  most  cases.  It  is  not  unfre- 
:ntly  congenital  and  even  hereditary ;  usually  it  is  symmetrical  and  often  con- 
to  the  second  toe.  It  may  be  associated  with  the  slighter  forms  of  talipes 
!*f!bqainus  (talipes  arcuatus  and  plantaris)  and  caused  by  contraction  of  the  plantar 
jfacia ;  or  the  rest  of  the  foot  may  be  absolutely  normal.  That  it  can  be  produced 
ly  wasting  of  the  interossei  there  is  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
€»es  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy ;  these  muscles  flex  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
articulation  and  extend  the  other  two,  and  when  they  alone  are  paralyzed  the 
various  segments  naturally  assume  the  opposite  position.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
instances,  however,  no  evidence  of  paralysis  is  present.  The  lower  part  of  the 
kteral  ligaments  of  the  first  phalangeal  joint  is  always  much  shortened  and  con- 
tracted, and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  deformity  is  due  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tion beginning  in  this  articulation  ;  but  it  is  equally  possible  that  the  change  is  a 
secondary  one,  caused  by  permanent  fixation  in  an  unnatural  position.  The 
dianges  in  the  other  structures  of  the  joint,  no  doubt,  are  secondary.  Whether  it 
can  be  caused  by  ill-fitting  boots  is  equally  uncertain  ;  it  is  probable  they  aggravate 
the  deformity,  but  as  it  is  occasionally  present  at  birth  (though  it  more  frequently 
develops  at  puberty),  and  as  it  is  not  more  common  in  one  class  of  life  than 
another,  hospital  patients  suffering  as  frequently  as  those  in  a  better  station,  the 
influence  they  possess  is  doubtful. 

Treatment. — In  the  slighter  cases,  in  which  contraction  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  wearing  suitable  boots,  sufficiently  broad  in  front, 
with  low  heels,  and  by  massage  and  friction.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  keep  the  toes  extended  by  means  of  a  metal  sole-plate,  worn  at 
night,  and  as  long  during  the  day  as  practicable.  The  portion  that  comes  under 
the  toes  is  provided  with  slits  through  which  little  elastic  and  leather  bands  are 
passed,  so  as  to  draw  the  toes  down  ;  or  the  plate  may  be  double,  one  part  above 
the  foot  and  the  other  below,  with  little  screws  and  pads,  so  that  direct  pressure 
can  be  exerted  upon  the  joints  from  above. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  time  for  such  simple  remedies  as  this  is  already 
past.  The  contraction  of  the  ligaments  and  fascia  is  too  rigid  to  admit  of  gradual 
extension,  and  the  toes  are  distorted  and  deformed  with  callosities.  The  choice 
then  lies  between  division  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  excision  of  the  proximal  end 
of  the  offending  phalanx,  and  amputation.  Of  these  the  second  is  the  only  one 
that  holds  out  a  definite  prospect  of  relief  without  risk  of  relapse  and  without  the 
mutilation  involved  in  amputation.  Subcutaneous  section  of  the  lateral  ligaments, 
however,  is  such  a  simple  proceeding  and  lays  the  patient  up  for  such  a  short  time 
that  it  may  reasonably  be  tried  first. 

Deformities  of  the  Great  Toe. 

(a)  Hallux  Flexus. — ^This  deformity,  described  by  Davis-Colley,  closely 
resembles  hammer-toe  in  many  respects.  It  occurs  under  the  same  conditions  ;  it 
is  apparently  not,  like  hallux  rigidus,  dependent  upon  flat-foot,  and  it  usually 
develops  at  puberty  ;  but  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  is  flexed  instead  of  being 
over-extended,  and  the  toe  is  wholly  bent  downward,  so  that  the  patient  is  com- 
piled to  walk  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  foot.  The  suggestion  that  the  difference 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  development  of  the  great  toe,  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint  corresponding  to  the  interphalangeal  of  the  others,  is  attractive, 
liut probably  not  correct,  as  true  hammer-toe  is  sometimes  met  with. 

(^)  Hallux  Rigidus. — This  name  has  been  given  to  a  peculiar  stiff  and  painful 
<^ndition  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation.  Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to 
)jJ*cfterit  is  not  identical  with  the  former  (although  the  toe  is  kept  in  a  straight 
the  foot)  ;  it  differs,  however,  in  being  nearly  always  associated  with  flat- 
ly dependent  upon  it,  inflammation  of  the  joint  being  caused  by 
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repeated  slight  injury  from  ill-fitting  boots.   A  similar  condition  is  sometimes 
duced  by  osteoarthritis. 

It  is  usually  met  with  at  puberty  and  in  boys  who  have  to  stand  for  manyb 
together.    In  the  early  stages  there  is  often  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation, 
it  is  rarely  very  marked  or  prolonged.     Nearly  always  the  toe  is  cold,  stiff, 
rigidly  extended,  sometimes  quite  straight,  sometimes  with  a  certain  degree 
valgus.    The  least  attempt  at  flexion  causes  severe  pain,  and  in  all  but  the  sligh 
cases  there  is  distinct  enlargement  with  lipping  and  hypertrophy  of  the  arti 
ends.    The  nature  of  the  deformity  can  often  be  detected  at  once  by  noticing 
condition  of  the  boot;    the  arch  is  flat;    there  is  a  projection  in  front  where 
toe  presses  against  it,  and  there  are  no  wrinkles  in  the  leather,  showing  that  At^ 
joint  is  never  used. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection,  like  that  of  hallux  flexus  and  hallux  valgum 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  If  seen  in  time,  it  may  be  cured  by  restoration  of  the  aick  , 
of  the  foot,  but  nearly  always  extensive  changes  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
articular  surfaces  before  the  patient  is  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  The 
question  then  turns  upon  the  amount  of  pain  ;  if  it  is  only  slight  a  well-made,  roomy 
boot,  with  a  valgus-pad,  may  answer ;  but  if  it  is  more  severe,  particularly  if  it 
prevents  the  patient  taking  a  fair  amount  of  exercise,  the  best  plan  of  treatment 

is  to  remove  a  sufficient  portion  from 
the  proximal  end  of  the  first  phalanx. 
The  same  thing  must  be  done  for  hal- 
lux flexus. 

(r)  Hallux  Valgus. — ^The  deform- 
ity affects  the  same  joint,  but  the  toe 
is  bent  outward,  either  over  or  under 
the  others,  until  it  may  be  at  right 
angles  to  its  normal  direction.  This, 
there  is  no  doubt,  is  always  due  to  ill- 
fitting  boots.  The  articular  changes 
in  the  early  stages  are  the  same  as  in 
hallux  rigidus  and  in  other  forms  ol 
chronic  traumatic  arthritis ;  but  aftci 
a  time  gouty  or  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion usually  follows,  and  urate  of  sods 
is  deposited,  or  immense  lips  of  bon< 
are  formed  and  the  surface  become 
hard  and  polished  from  friction. 
Hallux  valgus  derives  much  of  its  importance  from  its  association  with  bunion 
a  bursa  developed  over  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  from  the  constant  pressure  am 
friction  of  the  boot.  This  may  be  found  in  all  stages  of  inflammation ;  when  i 
is  recent  there  is  merely  a  thin-walled  sac,  filled  with  clear  fluid  ;  after  repeate< 
attacks  it  l)e(  omes  thick  and  fibrous,  until,  with  the  corn  that  lies  upon  it,  it  form 
an  almost  solid  swelling ;  or  else  it  suppurates,  and  then  it  becomes  serious,  fron 
the  fact  that  it  nearly  always  communicates  with  the  joint.  In  most  cases,  how 
ever,  by  this  time  the  cartilages  have  disappeared  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  tw( 
hard,  bony  surfaces,  held  together  by  a  tough,  fibrous  capsule. 

The  treatment  in  the  earlier  stages  is  very  simple;  the  boot  must  b 
made  the  shape  of  the  foot — straight,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  inner  side  ;  an< 
at  night,  and  whenever  it  is  convenient,  a  sole-plate  must  be  worn  with  a  spring 
upon  its  inner  border  to  draw  the  toe  into  line  again.  If  matters  have  gone  to< 
far  for  this,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  prevent  further  injury.  Should  sup 
puration  occur  in  connection  with  the  joint,  a  free  opening  must  be  mad 
upon  the  inner  side,  and  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalan: 
removed  to  bring  the  toe  into  the  right  line  again.  The  metatarsal  itself  i 
better  left  untouched,  but  a  fair  amount  of  bone  must  be  taken  away  or  osseou 
ankylosis  will  ensue.     Osteotomy  of  the  neck  of  the  first  metatarsal  is  recommendcc 


Fig.  103. — Lever  for  Relief  of  Hallux  Valgus. 
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ftr  simple  hallux  valgus,  bringing  the  toe  into  line  at  once,  and  as  it  can  be  done 
ilinost  subcutaneously  is  not  a  serious  operation  ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  patients 
consider  the  deformity  alone  a  sufficient  reason,  as  it  seldom  causes  much  discom- 
fat  until  a  bunion  is  developed. 

Genu  Valgum. 

Knock-knee,  like  the  other  deformities  due  to  want  of  strength,  may  occur 
ddier  in  childhood  or  at  puberty.  In  the  former  case  it  is  always  associated  with 
ridLets ;  in  the  latter  it  is  usually  met  with  in  conjunction  with  flat-foot  and  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine.  Owing  to  the  width  of  the  pelvis  the  natural  direction  of 
the  femur  is  from  above  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  and  this  determines 
the  direction  of  the  deformity ;  the  disproportion  between  the  weight  to  be  carried 
and  the  strength  of  the  muscles  (upon  which  the  perfection  of  the  ligaments  and 
bones  depends)  regulates  the  amount ;  and  when  it  once  has  commenced  it  natur- 
ally advances  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate. 

The  nature  of  the  deformity  is  obvious  at  once,  but  the  extent  requires  careful 
measurement.  The  lower  margin  of  the  internal  condyle  is  prolonged  downward 
&r  below  the  level  of  the  external ;  but  it  does  not  project  in  the  least  backward. 
Consequently  the  legs  are  perfectly  parallel  when  the  knees  are  bent,  and  diverge 
only  when  they  are  extended.  The  essential  change  is  an  overgrowth  of  the  inner 
boixler  of  the  diaphysis,  although  the  internal  condyle  may  be  itself  somewhat 
elongated. 

That  it  is  solely  due  to  obliquity  of  pressure  and  consecutive  alteration  in  the 
shape  of  the  bone  is  shown  by  the  similar  distortion  that  occurs  when  one  thigh 
has  been  amputated  in  a  child  and  no  artificial  limb  has  been  worn.  From  con- 
stantly bringing  the  remaining  leg  under  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  so  that 
the  crutches  may  be  swung  forward,  it  assumes  a  condition  of  extreme  genu 
valgum,  the  inner  condyle  being  prolonged  downward  and  not  backward  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner.  The  two  worst  cases  I  have  ever  seen  were  caused  by  this  ; 
the  method  of  production  is  identical  with  that  of  the  ordinary  form  which 
develops  at  puberty  ;  the  cause  is  somewhat  different. 

Treatment. — This  depends  upon  the  degree  of  deformity  and  the  length  of 
time  it  has  lasted.  In  any  case  a  certain  amount  of  rest  is  the  first  consideration  ; 
the  cause,  as  in  lateral  curvature,  is  excessive  work  ;  the  strength  is  not  equal  to  the 
weight,  and  so  long  as  the  weight  is  allowed  to  press  upon  the  knees  and  drive  them 
inward  the  deformity  must  grow  worse. 

{a)  In  children  in  whom  there  is  other  evidence  of  rickets  the  prognosis  is 
good  unless  the  hardening  stage  has  set  in,  and  buttresses  of  compact  tissue  have 
been  deposited  in  the  concavities  of  all  the  bones  ;  if  this  has  occurred  the  condi- 
tion is  permanent,  short  of  operation.  Cod-liver  oil,  iron,  good  food,  meat,  eggs, 
andmilkare  essential.  In  the  slighter  cases  it  is  impossible  to  confine  the  child  to 
bed,  but  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  tire  itself;  the  nutrition  of  the  legs  and  of 
the  muscles  in  particular  must  be  maintained  by  rubbing  with  oil  night  and  morn- 
ing, bathing  with  salt  water,  friction,  massage,  warmth,  and  galvanism.  If  this  is 
thoroughly  carried  out  the  limbs  gradually  become  straight  of  themselves. 

If  the  condition  is  more  serious — that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  a  definite  interval 
of  some  inches  between  the  malleoli  when  the  knees  are  extended — the  same  plan 
roust  be  pursued ;  the  child  must  be  kept  in  bed  and  splints  applied  every  day,  to 
draw  the  knees  slightly  outward.  Too  much  pressure  should  not  be  used  ;  the 
skin  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  sores  are  easily  formed  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
^kssthe  parts  are  well  fixed,  children  can  always  twist  their  legs  round  until  by 
8%htly  flexing  the  knees  they  escape  pressure  altogether.  Where  trouble  is  no 
object  the  splints  should  be  removed  night  and  morning,  an  inside  one  being  worn 
*t  ttight,  an  outside  one  in  the  daytime  ;  and  every  time  they  are  changed  the 
skin  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed,  the  muscles  kneaded,  and  the  part  manipulated 
into  the  right  direction  with  as  much  force  as  is  consistent  with  avoiding  pain. 
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An  extraordinary  degree  of  improvement  can  be  effected  in  this  way  in  a  ^ 
short  space  of  time.     The  muscles  gain  size  and  strength  ;  the  tone  of  the  lu 
improves ;  the  legs  grow  straighter  and  the  inequality  between  the  condyles 
appears.     I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  leg  become  perfectly  straight  while  a 
was  lying  in  bed  recovering  from  an  osteotomy  performed  upon  the  other  one. 
is,  however,  of  little  or  no  good  after  sclerosis  has  set  in. 

(J?)  The  form  of  knock-knee  that  develops  at  puberty  must  be  treated  onttej 
same  principles.  It  is  nearly  always  met  with  in  those  whose  occupations  compd^ 
them,  just  at  the  time  they  are  growing  most,  to  stand  many  hours  a  day ;  andk 
is  nearly  always  associated  with  flat  feet.  Of  course,  if  the  occupation  is  con- 
tinued very  little  can  be  done ;  the  deformity  will  grow  worse  until  a  kind  of  equi- 
librium is  reached ;  but  if  this  can  be  changed,  and  the  tendency  to  flat-foot  j 
checked  either  by  a  valgus-pad  or  by  Thomas's  obliquely-cut  heel,  the  limbs  can 
generally  be  brought  into  the  right  line. 

In  worse  cases,  in  which  the  period  of  growth  is  ended,  or  in  which  tiie 
deformity  when  the  knees  are  extended  is  considerable,  osteotomy  affords  the  better 
promise.  At  this  age  it  is  not  possible  to  effect  any  considerable  change  in  the 
shape  of  the  bones,  as  it  is  in  children  and  especially  in  rickety  children.  If  pre^ 
sure  is  persisted  in,  the  fibrous  structures  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  the  exter- 
nal lateral  ligaments,  and  the  ilio-tibial  band  are  very  likely  to  yield,  and  allow  the 
external  condyle  to  separate  itself  from  the  tibia,  so  that  when  the  splints  are 
removed  and  the  patient  is  allowed  to  stand  upright,  he  is  merely  propped  upon 
the  internal  condyle  in  a  most  insecure  manner. 

Rickets. 

In  rickets  many  deformities  of  bones  are  met  with  besides  genu  valgum.  The 
femur  is  often  bowed  outward  and  forward  ;  the  tibia  is  bent,  especially  at  its 
lower  extremity  where,  it  is  weakest,  until  the  convexity  of  the  curve  seems  to  hang 
over  the  ankle  ;  and  in  other  cases  again  the  femur  and  tibia  together  are  curved 
outward,  so  that  exactly  the  opposite  condition  to  genu  valgum  is  produced — bow- 
leg, or  genu  extrorsum.  The  particular  kind  of  deformity  is  regulated  partly  by 
the  natural  curve  of  the  bones,  partly  by  the  attitude  and  habits  of  the  child, 
whether  it  is  old  enough  to  run  about,  or  sits  tailor-wise  upon  the  ground.  In 
some  rare  instances  genu  valgum  on  one  side  is  associated  with  the  opposite  deflec- 
tion upon  the  other,  but  this  is  more  usually  a  product  of  later  life,  caused  by 
accidental  deformity. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  genu  valgum.  If  the  bones  are  still  soft 
and  the  weight  is  taken  off  them,  and  if  the  strength  of  the  child  and  the  condi- 
tion of  its  muscles  can  be  sufficiently  improved,  the  deformity  disappears  of  itself. 
Splints  are  of  no  use  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  the  antero-posterior  curvature  of  the 
tibia,  for  example,  does  not  admit  of  pressure  being  applied  ;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  fashion  of  fastening  them  on  so  that  they  project  below  the  feet  and 
prevent  walking  does  not  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  for  not  un frequently  the  child 
learns  to  shuffle  about  with  its  limbs  in  a  worse  position  than  they  were  before. 

If  the  rickety  stage  is  passed,  and  deformity  is  left,  it  can  only  be  rectified  by 
osteotoniv. 

0 

Osteotomy. — Section  of  a  bone  for  reduction  of  deformity,  or  osteotomy, 
is  performed  either  with  a  chisel  or  a  saw.  The  former,  as  a  rule,  is  preferable, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  dust  caused  by  the  teeth,  as  because  of  the  almost 
unavoidable  laceration  of  the  soft  ixirts  ;  and  MacEwen's  chisels,  made  of  solid 
metal  throughout  and  graduated,  are  the  best.  If  a  saw  is  used,  no  instniment 
has  superseded  that  devised  by  Adams  for  subcutaneous  section  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur. 

The  oj^eration  is  subcutaneous  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  The  limb  is 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  embedded  firmly  on  a  sand-bag  covered  over  with  a  rub- 
ber sheet.     .\  small  incision,  parallel   to  the  most  important  structures,  is  made 
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to  the  bcme  at  the  spot  at  which  it  is  intended  to  divide  it,  and  the  chisel  or 

)t96ed  down  by  the  side  of  it  before  it  is  withdrawn.     If  a  chisel  is  used,  care 

be  taken  always  to  work  away  from  important  structures  ;  with  a  little  prac- 

the  different  sensation  as  it  passes  from  compact  to  cancellous  bone  or  vice 

can  be  appreciated  at  once ;  but  there  is  no  object  in  running  any  risk. 

Ewen  recommends  that  the  surgeon  should  always  cut  toward  instead  of  from 

If,  and  that,  if  the  structure  to  be  divided  is  very  wide,  and  the  chisel  deeply 

ed,  a  narrower  one  should  be  substituted  for  it  as  soon  as  the  first  incision  is 

ie;  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  impression  if  the  instrument  is  fixed,  like 

I'll  wedge,  by  the  sides  of  the  cut.     The  chisel  must  be  held  in  a  firm  grasp,  and 

VAoiild  be  loosened  in  its  bed  from  time  to  time  as  required  by  an  upward  and 

downward  movement,  not  a  transverse  one,  for  fear  of  splintering. 

The  general  rule  is  to  divide  the  compact  tissue  opposite  the  point  of  entrance 
«f  the  chisel  first ;  then  (if  it  is  working  from  the  side)  that  on  the  upper  and 
mder  surface  of  the  bone  ;  and  finally  the  soft  central  portion,  leaving  in  this  way 
,  the  part  on  the  furthest  side  uncut.  If  the  bone  is  very  wide  the  last  part  may  be 
effected  with  a  narrower  chisel,  which  will  produce  something  of  the  effect  of  a 
vedge-shaped  wound.  As  soon  as  the  division  is  considered  sufficiently  complete, 
•  the  chisel  is  withdrawn  from  the  bone  with  an  upward  and  downward  movement, 
gradually  loosening  it,  a  sponge  placed  over  the  wound,  and  the  remaining  part 
of  the  compact  shell  fractured.  Some  iodoform  is  then  dusted  over  the  sur- 
face; a  catgut  suture  inserted  if  necessary;  then  an  absorbent  dressing,  and  a 
suitable  splint,  taking  care  to  move  the  limb  as  little  as  possible  while  it  is  being 
applied. 

Operations  for  Genu  Valgum. — Many  operations  have  been  devised  for 
the  correction  of  this  deformity  ;  but  except  in  special  cases,  MacEwen's  is  the  one 
that  is  usually  practiced.  It  consists  in  subcutaneous  section  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur,  immediately  above  the  condyles,  with  a  special  chisel. 

The  cutaneous  incision  commences  at  the  junction  of  a  line  drawn  transversely 

a  finger's  breadth  above  the  external  condyle  with  a  longitudinal  one  half-an-inch 

in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus.     The  scalpel  is  carried  down  to 

the  bone  and  the  incision  prolonged  sufficiently  to  admit  the  osteotome.     This 

(beginning  with  the  largest)  is  introduced  by  the  side  of  the  scalpel  before  it  is 

withdrawn,  and  then  turned  round  through  a  right  angle.     The  posterior  internal 

border  is  the  part  first  divided,  the  chisel  pointing  forward  and  outward ;  then 

the  internal  border ;  and  after  that  toward  the  outer  posterior  angle,  working 

always  from  the  artery.     After  the  compact  layer  is  cut  through  it  is  advisable 

to  change  the  osteotome  for  one  with  a  narrower  blade,  especially  in  the  case  of 

an  adult.     Then  the  residue  of  the  bone  is  fractured,  the  limb  brought  into  a 

straight  fine,  and  a  suitable  splint  applied.     In  children,  the  most  convenient 

apparatus  is  one  of  the  ornamental  flower-pot  holders  made  of  diagonal  bars  ;  it 

can  be  placed  in  position  at  once  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  fit  accurately 

over  the  dressing.     If  the  little  wound  is  sealed  with  iodoform-collodion  and 

covered  with  wood-wool,  there  is  "no  need  to  disturb  it  until  the  fracture  is  sound. 

In  Ogston's  operation  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  is  detached  and 

further  up  the  shaft.     It  may  be  performed  either  with  a  chisel  or  a  saw. 

Along-bladed  tenotomy  knife  is  introduced  two  or  three  inches  above  the  internal 

condyle  and  pushed  through  the  tissues  until  it  can  be  felt  in  the  inter-condyloid 

space;  the  soft  structures  are  then  divided  down  to  the  bone,  Adams'  saw  passed 

by  its  side,  and  the  tenotome  withdrawn.     The  internal  condyle  is  sawn  about 

three-quarters  through  from   above  downward,  and  the  fracture   completed   by 

forcibly  straightening  the  limb.     The  same  precautions  and  the  same  after- treat- 

Jnent  are  required  as  before. 

Reeves,  who  uses  round-edged   chisels   without  angles,    modifies   this   by 
dividing  the  bone  only  and  leaving  the  cartilage  to  be  ruptured. 

Redressement  (forcible  straightening)  was   practiced    largely  at    one   time, 
^t  though  the  limb  can  often  be  brought  into  a  straight  line,  it  is  impossible  to 
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say  what  yields  ;  it  may  be  the  epiphysial  line,  or  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  orl 
ligaments. 

Whatever  form  of  operation  is  used,  the  limb  requires  support  for 
months.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  though  the  deformity  is  cured,  the 
that  gave  rise  to  it  are  probably  there  still,  and  that,  unless  precautions  are  take 
it  will  infallibly  return. 

Rickety  deformities  of  bones  are  treated  on  the  same  principles.     Subcul 
neous  fracture  (either  manual  or  with  an  osteoclast)  succeeds  sometimes,  the 
breaking  (or  if  it  is  still  soft,  bending)  at  the  weakest  spot,  and  enabling  thelii 


Fig.  104. — The  Osteoclast  of  Rizzoli. 


to  be  brought  straight  at  once.  In  most  cases,  however,  osteotomy  is  preferred, 
either  simple  linear  division,  or,  if  the  deformity  is  very  great,  cuneiform — thatis 
to  say,  the  excision  of  a  wedge. 

[Osteoclasis. — This  consists  in  fracturing  the  bone  with  the  osteoclast 
invented  by  Rizzoli,  and  in  special  cases  it  is  preferable  to  osteotomy;  the 
difference  in  the  respective  wounds  being  that  between  a  simple  fracture  and  an 
open  (compound)  one,  except  that  in  osteotomy  there  is  a  clean-cut  incision 
instead  of  an  irregular  or  serrated  break.  Repair  is  apparently  more  speedy  after 
osteoclasis.] 
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SECTION  11.— INJURIES  OF  BONES. 


FRACTURES. 

A  fracture  is  a  sudden  interruption  in  the  continuity  of  a  bone,  produced  by 
Science.  For  convenience  of  description,  this  definition  is  allowed  to  include 
ether  injuries  similar  in  character,  such  as  separation  of  the  costal  cartilages  from 
tte  ribs,  and  in  young  subjects  separation  of  epiphyses. 

Fractures  are  divided  into  two  classes,  simple dJ\A  compound.^  In  the  former 
the  skin  is  unbroken,  the  fragments  are  never  exposed  to  the  air,  there  is  no  risk  of 
ibsorption,  and  the  injury  is  repaired  like  a  wound  that  heals  by  the  first  intention  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  broken  ends  are  laid  bare  at  some  time  or  other,  a  way  is  opened 
up  for  the  absorption  of  foreign  substances,  and  there  is  (so  long  as  the  wound  is 
open)  the  constant  danger  of  cellulitis,  necrosis,  phlebitis,  pyaemia,  and  other 
infectious  diseases. 

A  fracture  may  be  compound  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  may  become  so 
at  a  later  period  from  sloughing  of  the  skin  and  soft  tissues  over  the  broken  ends. 
When  it  is  compound  from  the  first,  either  the  wound  and  the 
firaaure  are  produced  together  by  the  same  force — a  cart- 
wheel, for  example,  passing  over  a  limb  and  tearing  the  skin 
from  off  the  bone  as  it  crushes  it ;  or  the  pointed  end  of  one 
of  the  fragments  is  driven  from  underneath  through  the  skin, 
owing  to  involuntary  muscular  contraction  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  or  want  of  care  in  handling  the  part  afterward.  In 
the  former  case  {compound  by  direct  violence) ^  the  injury  to  the 
soft  parts  is  generally  extensive ;  they  are  bruised  and  crushed 
for  a  considerable  distance  on  either  side;  in  the  latter  (^com- 
pound by  indirect  violence)  there  is  only  a  puncture,  the  wound 
may  close  at  once,  and  the  fracture  become,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  simple  one. 

'llie  danger  is  less  when  the  fracture  becomes  compound 
secondarily  from  sloughing  or  other  causes.  Absorption  from 
the  surface  is  not  so  easy  ;  the  gaping  channels  that  are  present 
in  a  recent  wound  are  sealed  by  the  lymph  already  thrown 
out,  and  the  current  sets  rather  from  the  deeper  parts  out- 
^ird,  so  that,  provided  the  sloughing  is  local  and  limited, 
the  risk  of  septic  poisoning  is  not  so  immediate. 

Fractures,  simple  or  compound,  are  said  to  be  complicated 
when  the  viscera  or  other  important  structures  near  are  in-  {' 
volved;  when,  foi' instance,  the  ribs  are  driven  into  the  lungs  • 
or  liver,  or  when  a  large  artery  is  punctured  or  torn  across. 

Fractures  are  complete,  if  the   bone  is    broken  entirely fig.  105— rransvcrse  Sub- 
through ;  incomplete,  if  the  injury  falls  short  of  this  in  any  way;    i^criostcai  Fracture  of  Fc- 

j    °     '        ,       ^  ;  J      J  1        n^*»r,   with    Beginning    of 

^^  sub  periosteal,  if,  as  often  happens  in  children,  the  tough    Caiius.   From  an  infam. 
periosteum  remains  untom  (Fig.  105). 

The  cancellous  tissue  of  a  bone,  for  example,  may  be  crushed  and  compressed, 
or  a  splinter  may  be  chipped  off  from  the  side  ;  or  the  compact  tissue  may  be 
fissured  in  one  or  more  directions,  without  any  fragment  being  actually  detached. 
A  peculiar  form  is  common  in  children,  affecting  the  long  bones,  especially  the 
davicle.    The  osseous  tissue  in  them  is  so  soft  and  elastic  that  it  can  l)end,  in  some 
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[*The  term,  "compound,"  so  long  applied  to  these  fractures,  is  a  meaningless  one  ;  the  German 
tcnn, ^  fmciurc,  is  much  more  expressive.] 
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cases  almost  to  a  right  angle,  without  breaking,  and  regain  its  shape  completd] 

soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  Generally,  however,  before  this  poir " 
longitudinal  fissures  make  their  appearance  in  the  bones,  and  then,  if  the  fc 
continues,  the  periosteum  and  the  compact  tissue  at  the  apex  of  the  curve  tx; 
to  tear,  until  the  fracture  extends  perhaps  half  across.  These  are  called  jn 
stick  fractures,  as  the  bone  is  not  actually  broken  in  two  ;  they  do  not  regain  tl 
shape  when  the  force  is  spent,  and  often,  owing  to  the  jagged  nature  of  the( 
and  the  way  they  fit  against  each  other,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  straight! 
ing  them  again  (Fig.  io6). 

A  fracture  is  single  when  the  bone  is  broken 
in  only  one  place,  multiple  when  it  gives  way  in 
more  than  one,  and  comminuted  when  there  is  a 
number  of  small  fragments  at  one  spot.      It  may 


vary  in  direction  as  well  as  in  extent,  and  be  tninsverse,  oblique,  or  longitudiiud. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  jjatella,  it  is  stellate ;  sometimes  serrated,  like  the  teeth  of » 
saw;  or  it  may  run  round  a  long  bone  in  the  form  of  a  spiral.  It  is  l-shapel 
when  there  is  a  transverse  fracture  immediately  above  a  joint  and  the  smaller  of 
the  fragments  is  split  vertically  into  two  (Fig.  108)  ;  piiitctiired,  when  there  is  a 
wound  in  the  substance  of  the  bones  ;  and  perforated,  when  it  goes  right  through. 
Finally,  if  one  fragment  is  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  other — if,  for  example, 
the  coin|)act  wall  of  the  shaft  is  driven  into  the  soft,  cancellous  tissue  of  one  ot 
the  articular  ends,  so  that  the  two  are  locked  together,  it  is  said  to  be  imparled. 

Influence  of  Age. — Fractures  are  met  with  in  all  i>eriodsof  life,  but  withveO 
different  degrees  of  frequency  at  different  ages. 

Jnfnx-iitcrine  fractures  are  not  uncommon.  They  may  be  caused  by  muscu 
lar  contraction  of  the  walls  ;  but  in  most  cases  they  can  be  traced  directly  to 
severe  fall  or  a  violent  blow  upon  the  abdomen  during  pregnancy.  The  loO 
bones,  esiiecially  those  of  the  leg,  suffer  most  freijuently,  the  skull  from  its  pr< 
tected  |x>sition  and  itsela-sticity  generally  escaping  ;  sometimes  they  are  compou*" 
and  a  scar  is  found  upon  the  skin  corresponding  to  the  [joint  at  which  it  was  p^ 
forated  by  the  bone.  The  degree  of  union  depends  upon  the  time  ;  as  a  rule» 
is  fairly  firm,  though  the  pasilion  may  be  faulty.  Multiple  fractures  (and  in  sc»* 
instances  an  enormous  number  has  been  recorded)  rarely  occur,  excejit  in  the  c* 
of  intra-uterine  disease,  possibly  hereditary  syphilis. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in   quite   half  the  cases  in  which  the  leg  is  found 
birth  to  be  bent  at  an  anyle,  as  if  it  had  leen  broken,  and  even  when  there  is  P 
appearance  of  a  cicatrix  at  the  point,  the  fdjula  and  the  toes  on  the  outer  side 
the  foot  are  deficient.     Tali|ies  is  often  present  at  the  same  time;  the  limb  is  '\€- 
perfectly  grown,  and  frecpiently  remains  more  or  less  stunted  throughout  life. 
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In  infancy,  the  clavicle  and  the  femur  are  the  bones  that  suffer  most  fre- 
itly,  and  the  fractures  are  often  greenstick  or  sub-periosteal.     Separation  of 
epiphyses  is  common  in  childhood,  but  may  be  met  with  up  to  one  or  two  and 
ity  years  of  age.     In  adult  life,  much  depends  upon  the  sex  and  occupation, 
bones  are  harder  and  more  dense  than  they  are  at  earlier  periods.     Fissured 
:tures  occur  more  easily,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  joints  are  more  often  in- 
rtved.     Old  age  is  specially  characterized  by  two  varieties,  fracture  of  the  neck 
rf  the  femur  and  (particularly  in  women)  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
from  falls  upon  the  hand. 

Causes. 

The  causes  of  fractures  are  predisposing  and  immediate.  The  former  include 
all  those  conditions  which  render  the  bone  more  fragile ;  the  latter,  the  actual 
breaking  force.  If  this  is  unusually  slight,  so  that  the  bone  gives  way  without 
(apparently)  sufficient  reason,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  spontaneous. 

I.  Predisposing  Causes 

These  may  involve  the  whole  length  of  a  bone  (and  even  the  whole  skeleton) 
or  Doay  be  local,  affecting  the  structure  and  impairing  the  strength  at  one  part 
onlv. 

(tf)  General. — Simple  atrophy  is  the  most  common.  When  a  limb  is  kept  at 
rest  for  any  length  of  time — rigidly  confined  in  splints,  for  example,  owing  to 
disease  of  some  neighbouring  joint — the  bones  gradually  waste  away,  the  cancellous 
tissue  becomes  more  and  more  open,  the  medullary  canal  enlarges,  and  the  com- 
pact layer  is  absorbed  from  the  interior,  until,  in  extreme  cases,  a  thin  shell  of* 
solid  substance  is  all  that  is  left.  It  is  in  a  certain  measure  owing  to  this,  that  if 
a  bone  once  broken  gives  way  a  second  time  before  repair  is  complete,  it  nearly 
alwa^  yields — ^not  at,  but  close  to,  the  seat  of  the  original  injury.  Atrophy  is  also 
said  sometimes  to  follow  injury  to  the  nutrient  artery. 

In  oU  age  the  bones  are  affected  in  a  similar  way,  and  in  addition  the  propor- 
tion of  lime-salts  to  the  organic  basis  appears  to  increa.se,  so  that  they  become  more 
brittle.  This  cannot,  however,  be  called  pathological  unless  the  change  reaches 
an  extreme  degree,  so  that  an  unusually  slight  amount  of  violence  is  sufficient  to 
make  them  give  way. 

Itrfan/ile paralysis,  owing  to  the  feeble  nutrition  of  the  limb,  leads  to  the  same 
result.  The  bones  never  attain  their  full  development ;  they  remain  slender  and 
feeble;  the  surface  is  smooth,  without  any  muscular  ridges  to  act  as  supports,  and 
they  are  deficient  in  weight  and  strength. 

Fractures  are  very  prone  to  occur  in  certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  nutrition  of  the  bone  suffers  whether  the  limbs  are  ke])t  at  rest  or  not ;  there 
ts  no  tendency  to  inflammation,  but  two-thirds  of  the  inorganic  material  (especially 
the  phosphate  of  lime)  may  disappear  ;  the  cortex  becomes  exceedingly  thin,  and 
tie  medolla  replaced  by  fat,  until  in  some  cases  the  bony  substance  is  so  soft  that 
it  can  be  cut  with  a  knife.  This  has  been  noticed  particularly  in  locomotor  ataxy, 
afccting  chiefly  the  lower  limbs,  and  api)earing  even  before  the  incoordination  ; 
in  general  paralysis,  where  the  ribs  seem  to  suffer  most,  and  also  in  some  cases  of 
dilatation  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  singular  that  if  the  bones 
cio  give  way  under  these  conditions,  union  often  takes  place  easily  and  with  an 
exceptionally  large  amount  of  callus. 

Rickets  is  another  common  cause.  The  intermediate  layer  of  cartilage  becomes 
^l>nonnally  thick ;  instead  of  there  being  merely  a  line  of  soft  tissue  ready  to  be 
"fpfcfcccd  by  bone,  it  may  form  a  broad  band  of  gelatinous  material,  in  some  cases 
^'^ariyas  thick  as  the  cartilage  of  the  epiphysis  itself.  The  deeper  layer  of  the 
I*no5tetim  is  affected  in  the  same  way  ;  and,  as  the  process  of  a' sorption  from  the 
P^ierior  continues  with  unabated  vigor,  the  strength  of  the  bone  at  last  becomes 
^'^^purcd  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  unable  to  bear  any  strain.    (Jwing  to  the  thin- 
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ness  of  the  compact  tissue  in  comparison  with  the  thick  layer  of  soft  maierial  ri 
the  outside,  subperiosteal  and  partial  or  greenstick  fractures  are  very  c 
especially  at  those  places  where  the  bones  are  naturally  curved.      So  long  ■ 
rickets  is  actively  progressing,  the  amount  of  callus  is  only  small ;  afterwaxd,  ^1 
thrown  out  in  great  excess,  particularly  on  the  concave  side. 

.    In  osteomalacia  the  bones,  if  they  are  exposed  to  any  force,  do  not  breakd 
much  as  double  upon  themselves  and  bend-     The  compact  tissue  is  softened  ■■ 
disappears  ;  the  Haversian  spaces  and  the  medullary  canal  grow  larger  and  h 
until  at  length   in  the  more  severe  forms,  all  that  is  left  is  a  cylinder  of  o 
tissue,  as  thin  as  ]}aper,  filled  with  a  kind  of  reddish-brown  pulp,  and  nnable  lol 
resist  a  strain  of  any  kind. 

In  certain  people  the  bones  are  peculiarly  liable  to  break,  without  its  being  I 
possible  to  assign  a  reason  for  it.     Their  health  is  to  all  appearance  perfectly  good,  ' 
and  the  fractures  unite  without  difficulty.     This  condition,  which  sometimes  aifecb 
several  members  in  one  family,  and  which  may  be  hereditary,  for  want  of  a  lieiler 
name  is  known  as  Fragilitas  ossi'um. 

{/>)  Local. — These  are  for  the  most  part  connected  either  with  inflammation, 
or  with  the  presence  of  some  new  growth  of  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
bone. 

Inflammation,  if  the  process  of  repair  does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  destruc- 
tion, of  necessity  renders  the  l>one  more  likely  to  give  way.  In  acute  suppurativf 
osteomyelitis,  for  example,  total  necrosis  and  separation  of  a  portion  of  ihe  shaii 
may  take  place  before  a  sheath  of  new  bone  can  form  ;  or,  after  this  has  been 
thrown  out  by  the  [periosteum,  it  maybe  so  weak  as  to  bend  or  break  almost  of 
itself  as  soon  as  the  sequestrum  is  removed.  The  same  accident  sometimes  com' 
phcates  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  medullary  canal,  even  when  there  is 
no  sequestrum  of  appreciable  size  ;  and  it  has  been  known  to  occur  from  rarefying 
ostitis  gradually  eating  away  the  interior  of  the  shaft  without  any  corresponding 
deposit  being  formed  on  the  exterior.  Cariesinvolves  the  shafts  of  bones  so  rarely 
that  in  this  respect  it  is  of  little  importance,  except  in  the  case  of  the  ribs  and  the 
odontoid  process. 

Separation  of  an  epiphysis,  due  to  softening  of  the  cartilage,  is  sometimes 
discovered  unexpectedly  in  the  course  of  acute  fieriostitis  and  osteomyelitis.  It  is 
most  often  met  with  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  and  union  may  have  taken  plaa 
in  a  faulty  position  before  it  is  noticed. 

The  most  common  local  cause  is  the  presence  of  some  new  gro^tith,  such  U 
sarcoma  or  carcinoma.  Sometimes  the  fracture  is  preceded  by  swelling  or  bycon- 
stant  |»ain,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  there  to  bo  no  suspicion  of  anything  wrong 
until  one  of  the  bones  unaccountably  gives  way. 

Central  sarcomata  are  the  most  important.  They  grow  from  the  interior,  wn' 
often  at  the  epiphysial  ends,  and  replace  the  bone  until  there  is  nothing  left  but  a 
soft,  vascular  mass,  which  may  retain  the  shape  of  the  part,  or  cause  it  to  expand 
into  alhin-walletl  cyst.  Periosteal  ones,  as  a  rule,  do  not  interfere  to  a  sufficient 
extent  with  the  structure  of  the  bone.  Secondary  deposits  of  carcinoma,  especial^li 
after  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  may  lead  to  the  same  result,  .^[jart  from  the  loca.^ 
growth  there  is  no  evidence  that  either  the  cancerous  or  the  sarcomatous  cache*-^* 
has  anysjK'cial  intiuence  on  the  stability  of  the  skeleton. 

Enchondromata,  cysts,  and  echinococci  occasionally  weaken    the    bone       *  , 
111'  :  and  sometimes  the  same  re^  "-^ 


£»« 


which  they  grow,  so  that  it  gives  way  unixi)ectedly  ;  and  sometimes  the  same  re^  *" 
follo»-s    from   absorption    due    to  the    pressure    of   external    tumors,  such  a 
aneurysm.  ^^ 

Syp/iilis   occasionally  acts  as   a  pre<iisposing  cause  by  the  local  changes  ^^i 

induces — caries,  or  much  more  often  gummatous  infiltration  of  the  i)eriosteuni  ^\ 

bone.  Sainy  hardly  seems  to  have  any  influence,  except  [lerhaps  in  the  case  ^^_  .*^ 
the  costal  cartilages.  It  is  stated  that  when  it  is  very  severe  these  are  liable  to  -«■  __^,,^-2 
detached,  owing  to  changes  which  lake  place  at  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  and  whitf^^  " 
are  often  as,sociated  with  hemorrhagic  periostitis. 
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Changes  of  a  similar  character  occur  at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  (particularly 
;  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus)  in  young  infants,  as  a  result  of  hereditary 
)hilis,  and  more  rarely  scurvy,  so  that  the  growing  ends  are  liable  to  be  separated 
very  slight  degrees  of  violence.  Some  of  these  may  be  genuine  examples  of 
Uched  epiphyses ;  in  others  it  is  probable  the  line  of  separation  runs  through 
e-softened  and  infiltrated  layer  of  bone  bordering  the  end  of  the  shaft. 

2.  Immediate  Causes. 

These  are  either  external  violence,  or  muscular  contraction,  or  in  some  in- 
ances  a  combination  of  the  two. 

{a)  External  Violence. — This  may  be  direct  or  indirect.  In  fractures  by  direct 
olence  the  bone  is  broken  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  as  when  a  limb  is  run  over  and 
iidied  by  a  heavy  wheel ;  the  fracture  is  often  comminuted  and  the  soft  parts 
piously  injured  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  ground  between  the  offending 
bjcct  and  the  bone.  In  the  other  variety  the  fracture  occurs  at  some  other,  per- 
aps  far-distant,  point,  where  the  strength  of  the  bone  or  chain  of  bones  is  least, 
od  the  soft  tissues  may  escape  almost  entirely.  In  falls,  for  example,  upon  the 
utstretched  hand,  the  shock  is  transmitted  through  the  arm  to  the  clavicle,  and 
[lis  gives  way  at  its  weakest  point.  The  two  ends  are  driven  together  and  the  bone 
i  bent  more  and  more  until  the  limit  is  reached. 

Fractures  at  the  base  of  the  skull  and  fractures  by  what  is  known  as  contrccoup 
where  the  bone  is  broken  exactly  opposite  the  point  on  which  the  violence  falls) 
It  caused  in  the  same  way.  The  skull,  which  is  exceedingly  elastic,  is  compressed 
D  one  of  its  diameters,  the  vertical,  if  the  force  falls  on  the  vault,  and  proportion- 
itely  lengthened  in  the  others ;  and  the  bone  breaks  where  it  is  weakest  and  most 
)rittlc,  generally  at  the  base.  In  other  instances,  however,  as  in  falls  upon  the 
cct,  the  fracture  occurs  from  the  impact  of  the  base  of  the  skull  upon  the  vertebral 
rolunm,  as  when  the  head  of  a  hammer  is  driven  home  upon  the  handle  by  smartly 
striking  the  latter  on  the  ground. 

(^)  Muscular  Contraction. — If  it  were  not  for  the  patella,  which  very  fre- 
[juently  gives  way  from  this  cause  alone,  fractures  due  solely  to  muscular  contrac- 
tion would  be  regarded  as  uncommon.  Sometimes,  however,  bony  prominences, 
>uch  as  the  acromion,  or  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  are  torn  off  by  violent  muscular 
iction,  and  occasionally  the  long  bones  themselves  snap  quite  suddenly.  Many 
nstances  are  recorded  in  which  this  has  happened  to  the  humerus,  clavicle,  and 
emur,  but  in  the  case  of  other  bones  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  most  the  fracture 
ecms  to  have  been  due  to  the  sudden  arrest  of  rapid  action,  as  in  striking  out  at 
n  object  without  hitting  it,  and,  therefore,  to  have  been  caused,  in  part  at  least, 
y  the  weight  and  momentum  of  the  arm. 


Repair. 

Fractures  are  repaired,  like  other  injuries,  by  the  effusion  and  organization  of 
ymph.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  this  is  derived  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  how 
arit  is  the  product  of  the  tissues  around.  It  is  certain  that  the  medulla  and  the 
Iceper  layers  of  the  periosteum  possess  the  power  of  causing  the  development  oi 
lew  bone  when  transplanted  into  other  parts;  but,  according  to  McKwen,  the 
superficial  ones  are  quite  inert. 

I.    Union  in  Simple  Fractures. 

Early  Changes. — There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  these  ;  the  injured  parts 
swell  up  at  once,  owing  to  the  extravasation,  which  is  always  extensive  ;  the  blood 
PW»rs  out  from  the  torn  vessels,  and  spreads  in  the  central  cavity,  and  in  the  loose 
3tllular  tissue  around,  until  it  is  checked  by  the  tension  it  creates.  After  a  time 
^Coagulates,  and  the  ends  of  the  vessels  become  sealed  ;  the  fibrin  and  corpuscles 
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form  a  loose,  dark -colored  mass,  which  fills  up  all  the  interstices;  the  seniai 
carried  away  by  the  lymphatics  (the  neighboring  glands  are  often  swollen  at 
stage),  or,  if  it  is  excessive  in  amount^  escapes  through  the  skin  and  raises  op 
epidermis  in  great  blebs. 

While  this  is  going  on,  the  vessels  around  the  injured  area  begin  to 
those  in  the  soft  parts  first,  in  the  compact  bone  last,  and  lymph  pours  out 
their  walls ;  the  skin,  if  the  fracture  is  near  the  surface,  grows  warm  and  red; 
blood  circulates  more  rapidly ;    all  the  tissues  around  become  softer  and 
open  ;  the  fat  is  absorbed,  and  the  medulla  resumes  its  embryonic  character. 

Almost  from  the  first  day  the  coagulated  blood  begins  to  lose  its  color, 
red  corpuscles  break  down  ;  the  hsemoglobin  soaks  into  and  stains  all  the  tisma- 
near,  and  the  stroma  and  fibrin  disappear  little  by  little  before  the  advandaf 
lymph.  Probably  the  white  corpuscles  share  the  same  fate,  though,  as  in  other- 
cases  of  extravasation,  some  few  on  the  outside  may  remain.  Meanwhile  titt 
lymph  grows  in  from  all  sides,  spreading  further  and  fiirther,  until  it  finds  itsir^ 
between  the  fragments  into  the  medullary  canal,  and  joins  with  that  which  ii 
developed  there. 

At  this  stage,  up  to  the  seventh  or  tenth  day,  the  bone  itself  is  almost  un- 
changed ;  only  the  surface  near  the  seat  of  injury  is  slightly  more  porous ;  the 
periosteum  is  swollen  and  thickened,  its  fibres  are  softened  and  separated  fioa 
each  other  by  masses  of  lymph,  so  that  its  deeper  layers  are  almost  gelatinous, 
and  it  strips  oft*  more  readily  from  the  bone  beneath.  Between  the  fragments, 
and  lying  in  the  central  space,  is  the  debris  of  the  old  extravasation  ;  and  round 
the  whole  is  an  ill-defined,  soft  mass  of  vascular  granulation -tissue,  mixed  with  old 
blood-clot,  and  inseparably  fused  with  the  torn  shreds  of  the  muscles  and  other 
structures  near. 

The  amou7it  of  lymph  thrown  out  is  regulated  mainly  by  the  extent  and 
duration  of  the  injury.  In  children,  it  is  true,  owing  to  the  activity  with  which 
all  tissue-changes  are  carried  on,  the  quantity  is  relatively  greater  than  at  otlttr 
l)eriods  of  life ;  but  it  rarely  hapi)ens,  even  in  old  age,  that  it  is  insufficient  for 
the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wider  the  extent  of  the  injury,  the  more  the 
soft  parts  around  the  broken  ends  are  crushed  and  bruised,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
actually  destroyed,  and  the  oftener  the  injury  is  repeated,  the  greater  the  amount 
produced.  Where  a  bone  is  simply  l)roken,  with  no  displacement  or  extensive 
laceration  of  the  periosteum,  and  where  the  parts  are  kept  at  perfect  rest  (as,  for 
example,  in  fissures  of  the  cranium),  the  lymph  merely  unites  the  broken  surfaces, 
fills  up  some  of  the  medullary  space,  and  causes  a  little  thickening  of  the  perios- 
teum. On  tlie  other  hand,  in  children  ;  in  animals ;  where  there  is  a  thick  layer 
of  soft  tissue  on  the  bone  (and  if  it  is  on  one  side,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tibia,  on 
that  side  only)  ;  where  the  fragments  are  allowed  to  move  one  on  the  other,  as  in 
the  ribs  ;  and  where  there  is  a  number  of  splinters  woimding  all  the  i>arts  around, — 
a  huge  mass  may  be  formed,  welding  everything  together,  and  filling  up  the  medul- 
lary canal  so  completely  that  it  is  divided  into  two. 

Callus. — This  effused   lymph  becomes  ossified,  and  is  known  as  callus.    At 
first  it  is  soft  and  j^orous,  very  irregular  in  shape,  and   perforated  in  every  dire<^- 
tion  by  a  number  of  vessels   running  from  all   sides  toward  the  centre ;  later,    it 
shrinks  and   becomes  more  dense,  the  outer  layers  remain  fibrous,  and  fuse  wi't.n 
the  periosteum  at  either  end  ;  the  rest  is  slowly  absorbed,  until  there  is  only  suf^' 
cient   left  to  restore  the  strength  of  the  fractured  bone.     That  part  of  it  whi^^ 
surrounds  the  l)roken  ends  and   fills  ui)  the  medullarv  canal  was  formerlv  caU^^ 
provisional ;  it  is  formed  earlier,  and  mechanically  acts  as  a  kind  of  splint ;    tr*--^ 
which  directly  unites  the  broken  ends  is  dcfinitiT'e  (l)upuytren)  ;  it  is  not  develop' 
until  the  other  has  already  assumed  the  form  of  spongy  bone,  and  after  this 
disappeared  it  forms  the  j>ermanent  bond  of  union. 

The  former  comes  from  the  periosteum  and  surrounding  tissues,  and,  f)erha-^-^^ 
to  some  extent,  from  the  medulla,  the  latter  from  the  bone  itself;  but  there  ir  ^ 
real  distinction  bctivcen  them.     The  difference  in  the  time  of  their  appearajici 
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to  the  relative  ease  with  which  the  changes  after  injury  take  place  in  soft, 

lar  tissue,  and  dense,  unyielding  bone ;  and  the  difference  in  the  direction  of 

vessels  depends  solely  on  the  position  of  the  old  ones  from  which  the  new 

spring ;  they  are  mainly  transverse  in  the  outside  callus,  because  they  con- 

from  aU  pK)ints  on  the  exterior  toward  the  fractured  spot ;    and  they  are 

itudinal  in  the  intermediate  part  when  this  is  once  developed,  because  the  old 

lie  above  and  below. 

Provisional  callus  is  not  thrown  out,  as  its  name  implies,  to  act  as  a  temporary 

^  iBpport,  until  the  definitive  can  appear  and  take  its  place.     It  is  the  real  bond  of 

^.Smiion  between  the  broken  ends,  an  attempt  to  restore  the  strength  of  the  part  with 

'■*5ii  little  delay  as  possible.    If  a  splinter  is  detached  from  the  side  of  a  bone,  and 

^^-ftc  periosteum  replaced,  the  hollow  is  very  soon  filled  with  spongy  callus,  in  great 

^  'CSLCCSS  because  its  strength  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  solid  part  that  has  been 

'  lost.  The  bone  is  weakened  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  restore  its  strength  as  soon 

as  possible ;  cancellous  tissue  can  be  formed  almost  at  once,  while  compact  cannot, 

but  a  greater  quantity  is  required.     By  degrees,  when  the  vessels  in  the  old  bone 

have  had  time  to  dilate,  and  buds  of  lymph  can  grow  out  from  the  Haversian 

canals,  some  of  the  newly- formed  cancellous  bone  becomes  compact  and  modeled 

00  the  old  lines,  and  then  the  excess  is  removed  by  absorption  and  the  original 

shape  restored. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  a  transverse  fracture.  Soft  callus  is  thrown  out 
round  the  ends,  because  this  can  be  done  at  once  ;  and  the  bulk  is  greater  to  make 
Bp  for  its  feebler  strength.  Later,  when  there  has  been  time  for  the  central  ring  to 
become  compact,  the  outside  part,  having  no  further  purpose,  is  removed,  and  the 
original  shape  regained. 

The  ossification  of  callus  may  be  preceded  by  the  formation  of  cartilage  or  not, 
bat  in  any  case  it  follows  strictly  the  physiological  type  of  normal  growth. 

The  first  deposit  of  lime  makes  its  appearance  on  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
I  day,  in  the  layer  of  the  periosteum  that  lies  nearest  to  the  old  bone.  Almost  from 
the  first,  the  cells  that  occupy  this  part  are  larger  than  the  rest ;  many  of  them  are 
stellate,  with  one  or  more  nuclei,  and  all  have  a  large  amount  of  granular  proto- 
plasm. The  lime  is  deposited  around  these,  so  that  if  the  periosteum  is  stripped 
up  from  the  old  bone,  this  is  not  only  porous,  but  rough,  from  a  covering  of  little 
spines  and  points.  Far  away  from  the  fracture,  at  the  boundary  of  the  unaltered 
periosteum,  the  callus  is  converted  directly  into  bone,  even  in  animals.  The 
intercellular  substance  at  a  distance  from  the  vessels  becomes  darker  ;  granular 
patches  make  their  appearance  in  it,  and  grow  larger  and  larger  until  they  join 
together  ;  and  a  network  of  trabeculae,  enclosing  spaces  of  the  most  irregular  shape, 
j  is  built  up  by  degrees.  In  these  lie  the  vessels,  with  the  cells  arranged  in  con- 
centric masses  around.  Gradually  more  and  more  bone  is  deix)sited,  layer  after 
layer  of  cells  becomes  infiltrated  with  inorganic  material,  always  closing  in  toward 
the  centre,  until  at  length  the  spwces  become  narrowed  down  into  Haversian  canals, 
lined  ^ith  lamellae  of  soft  but  true  bone. 

In  dogs  and  rabbits  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  callus,  internal  as  well  as 
external,  is  converted  into  cartilage.  In  infants,  too,  this  takes  place  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  but  in  adults  only  islets  of  it  are  formed  here  and  there, 
close  to  the  broken  ends,  rarely  or  never  between  them  or  in  the  medullary  canal. 
A  great  deal  of  it,  however,  is  not  true  hyaline  cartilage  ;  near  the  i)eriosteum 
it  shades  off  gradually  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  other  parts  the  ground  substance 
differs  from  the  matrix  of  true  cartilage  in  the  way  it  stains  with  carmine.  In 
places,  too,  it  becomes  converted  directly  into  bone,  the  cells  becoming  smaller 
^d  stellate,  and  lime  being  deposited  in  the  sul)stance  between  them.  Only 
^and  there  are  there  true  capsules,  which,  as  in  normal  cartilaginous  ossifica- 
tion, become  replaced  by  vascular  buds  of  small  cells,  growing  in  from  the 
^unounding  parts. 

Absorption  b^ins  long  before  the  process  of  ossification  is  complete,  work- 
up is  both  directions,  from  the  interior  of  the  medulla  and  the  exterior  of  the 
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CDsis,  the  vitality  of  the  fragment  is  so  feeble  that,  unless  there  is  impaction, 
n  never  takes  place. 
^,%  Fractures  Through  Cartilage. — In  the  case  of  the  costal  cartilages  the  broken 
''fods  are  generally  held  together  by  a  ring  of  fibrous  tissue,  formed  from  the  peri- 
dkondrium  and  the  cellular  tissue  outside  it.  Sometimes  this  is  converted  into 
tene  and  the  cartilages  themselves  are  calcified.  In  young  subjects  it  seems 
|lobable  that  the  cartilage  corpuscles  at  a  little  distance  from  the  seat  of  injury 
idLe  some  share  in  the  process  ;  those  immediately  bordering  on  it  break  down  and 
disappear. 

When  the  articular  cartilage  of  a  joint  is  split,  as  in  T-shaped  fractures,  the 
deft  is  filled  in  after  a  time  by  fibrous  tissue;  and  the  same  thing  happens,  only 
?ery  slowly,  when  a  portion  is  completely  detached,  the  fragment  itself  remaining 
as  a  foreign  body. 

2 .    Union  in  Compound  Fractures. 

In  compound  fractures  the  process  of  repair  depends  upon  the  behavior  of  the 
woand.  If  this  heals  by  the  first  intention,  or  if  it  is  sealed  successfully,  the 
tissue-changes  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  described  already.  A  certain 
amount  of  blood  is  extravasated,  some  of  the  tissues  are  disorganized  and  require 
to  be  repaired  or  replaced,  but  unless  the  crushing  is  so  severe  that  the  part  sloughs 
en  masse,  the  debris  is  carried  away  little  by  little  ;  granulation  tissue  grows  into 
the  space  that  is  left,  and  fills  it,  and  there  is  only  a  slight  degree  of  hyperaemia 
and  swelling,  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  circulation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  breach  of  surface  is  not  closed  in  at  once,  union 
takes  place  more  slowly,  and  is  attended  by  suppuration  of  a  more  extensive  char- 
acter. In  the  slighter  cases,  in  which  the  soft  parts  are  not  much  bruised,  or  the 
bone  splintered,  and  in  which  there  is  free  exit  for  all  discharges,  the  wound  soon 
begins  to  fill.  The  vessels  dilate,  lymph  pours  out  into  the  periosteum  and  the 
loose  tissues  around,  until  they  are  so  swollen  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  one 
from  another  ;  the  fibrin  coagulates  on  the  surface,  the  serum  drains  away,  and  as 
die  new  vessels  are  formed  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  become  surrounded  and 
enclosed  by  a  mass  of  vascular  granulation-tissue  which  grows  until  the  cavity  is 
obliterated-  At  first  the  surface  of  the  bone,  if  the  periosteum  is  stripped  off, 
shows  but  little  change  ;  in  a  few  days  a  number  of  minute  red  dots  api)ear  upon  it ; 
then  each  of  these  enlarges  into  a  little  bud  of  vascular  granulation-tissue,  spring- 
ing from  the  side  openings  of  the  Haversian  canals,  and  at  length  it  becomes  as 
ponxs  as  the  cancdlous  part,  and  is  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  vascular  lymph, 
oontinuoas  with  that  formed  from  the  structures  around. 

The  granulation  tissue  is  converted  directly  into  bone,  without  passing  through 
an?  intermediate  stage,  and  without  the  formation  of  cartilage.  The  lime  salts 
make  thdr  appearance  first,  as  in  simple  fractures,  between  the  cells  on  the  surface 
of  the  iAd  bone  at  the  boundary  of  the  injury.  From  this  they  advance  by 
degrees  toward  the  injured  part,  until  each  of  the  fragments  is  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  soft,  ^x>ngy  callus.  These  gradually  increase  in  size,  a])proach  nearer  and 
nearer  nntHthey  join  across,  and  unite  at  length  with  that  which  is  developed  from 
the  medulla.  The  shape  at  first  is  very  irregular  and  the  amount  excessive,  while 
openings  persist  here  and  there  in  the  newly-formed  sheath  for  the  discharge  of 
pus;  but  if  there  are  no  sequestra  these  soon  close  in  and  the  whole  becomes  firm 
and  dense. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  result  is  not  so  fortunate.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to 
thcaeverity  of  the  original  injury  ;  even  in  simple  fractures  it  occasionally  hap|)ens 
^the  parts  aie  so  crushed  and  bruised  that  they  slough  ;  much  more  often  it  is 
the  renh  of  some  fresh  additional  cause.  The  wound  itself  is  of  a  peculiarly 
Bofiwonblc  character,  nearly  always  deej)  and  irregular  in  shape,  divided  by  the 
hycTBof  £Kcia  into  many  strata,  the  openings  of  which  do  not  correspond  ;  the 
eneraal  osificse is  often  small,  while  the  external  cavity  is  always  a  great  deal  larger 
tiua  it  apfieus  to  be,  and  it  is  filled  with  a  material  exceedingly  prone  to  decom- 
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position.     If  this  occurs  before  the  barrier  of  lymph  is  thrown  out,  the 
poison  all  the  tissues  near,  inflammation  of  the  most  intense  description  fol 
and  unless  checked  in  time  spreads  up  and  down  the  limb  until  it  is  thoroughly 
organized,  or  life  itself  is  lost.     The  periosteum  and  medulla  quickly 
involved  ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound  itself,  where  the  process  is 
intense,  they  may  be  completely  destroyed.     Splinters  perish  at  once,  and 
thrown  off ;  the  ends  of  the  bone,  deprived  of  their  blood-supply,  undergo  neci 
and  enormous  masses  of  callus  are  throw^n  out  round  them  by  the  more  dist 
parts  which  suffer  less. 

If  this  happens,  when  nothing  worse  results,  months  often  pass  before  uniot' 
is  complete.  A  line  of  demarcation  must  form  round  the  necrosed  fragments; 
granulations  must  be  thrown  out  by  the  living  compact  bone  before  the  sequestn- 
can  be  moved ;  and  often,  long  before  this  takes  place,  callus  has  grown  round 
them  and  locked  them  in,  so  that  an  operation  is  necessary  to  release  them.  I 
have  known  them  work  their  way  out  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  original 
injury.  Firm  union  is  often  established  months  before  the  wounds  have  closed,  and 
sinuses  leading  down  to  the  interior  of  the  bone  sometimes  persist  for  the  rest 
of  life. 

Imperfect  Repair. 

The  amount  of  callus  thrown  out  may  be  excessive.     This  is  more  likely  to 
happen  after  compound  fractures,  or  when  there  is  a  large  number  of  splinters  and 
the  tissues  around  are  much  irritated.     As  a  rule,  it  is  not  of  material  consequence; 
the  outline  of  the  limb  is  altered,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  slightly  impaired; 
but  the  inconvenience  is  not  great,  and  the  excess  is  soon  removed  by  absorption. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  nerve  is  compressed,  and  paralysis  or  wasting  sets  in  ;  or  a 
joint  is  locked  and  useless,  owing  to  outgrowths  of  bone  around  it ;  or  two  parallel 
bones,  such  as  the  radius  and  ulna,  are  joined  together  so  that  pronation  and  supi- 
nation are  lost.     When  this  occurs,  more  active  measures  are  required,  and  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  cut  down  upon  the  offending  portion  and  excise  it.     Thes< 
cases  of  overgrowth  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  callus  tumors  (enchondro 
mata  and  osteomata  chiefly),  of  which  a  very  few  have  been  recorded,  occurring 
for  the  most  part,  at  a  much  later  period. 

Occasionally,  the  callus  becomes  soft  again,  and  is  absorbed  to  a  great  extent 
so  that  the  deformity  reappears.  This  may  be  due  entirely  to  local  causes — necro 
sis,  for  example,  taking  place,  at  the  seat  of  injury  ;  or  it  may  happen  durin{ 
an  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  in  the  course  of  acute  specific  fevers.  In  one  or  tw< 
extraordinary  instances  the  absorption  has  not  been  limited  to  the  callus,  but  ha 
extended  to  the  fractured  bone  itself.  As  a  rule,  only  recent  fractures,  in  whicl 
consolidation  has  hardly  taken  place  yet,  are  affected. 

It  is  more  common  for  the  amount  to  be  deficient  from  the  first,  or  for  th 
process  of  ossification  to  fail.  Bony  union,  then,  is  either  delayed,  or  else  neve 
takes  place  at  all ;  no  distinct  line  can  be  drawn  between  them  ;  the  causes  ths 
occasion  the  one  will,  if  they  act  with  sufficient  persistence  and  vigor,  equally  giv 
rise  to  the  other. 

I.  Delayed  union,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  met  with  much  more  fn 
quently  than  complete  failure.  In  simple  fractures  of  the  leg  it  is  not  uncomrao 
to  find  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks  that  the  fragments  are  apparently  una 
tered,  as  easily  moved  as  they  were  at  first.  Sometimes  a  definite  cause  can  t 
found  ;  but  more  often  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Generally  in  these  ca« 
there  has  been  very  little  displacement,  with  little  injury  to  the  surrounding  j)art 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  provisional  callus  is  exceedingly  small.  Or  th 
fragments  may  appear  to  be  united,  there  may  l>e  no  pain  or  undue  mobility  whe 
the  limb  is  tested  ;  but  a  few  days  after  the  patient  is  allowed  to  get  up  the  unio 
begins  to  bend,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  callus  is  not  sufficiently  firm.  In  the  va 
majority  of  instances  this  gets  well  of  itself;  the  limb  is  straightened;  a  fixe 
apparatus,  rather  stronger  than  usual,  is  applied ;   and   the  patient  is  allowed  t 
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pt  about  on  crutches,  with  a  strict  injunction  not  to  let  the  injured  limb  touch 
t  ground  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  evi.  ry  now  and  then  the  reverse  takes 
;,  the  callus  becomes  absorbed,  from  too  e.rly  movement,  the  union  becomes 
'^taker  and  weaker,  and  a  ialse  joint  results. 

I.  Non-union. — When  there  is  no  bony  union  at  all,  the  ends  may  remain 
-iqarate  and  distinct,  without  so  much  as  a  band  between  them  ;  or  they  may 
k  connected  together  by  fibrous  tissue  of  various  degrees  of  strength  ;  or  they 
■ly  lie  in  apposition,  held  by  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  so  that  a  more  or 
les  perfect  joint  is  formed. 

[Interposition  of  muscles  between  the  fragments  may  sometimes  cause  non- 
snioD.] 

(a)  Absolute  non-union  is  rarely  met  with  except  in  intracapsular  fracture  of 
Ak  neck  of  the  femur,  and  in  some  cases  of  fractured  patelb.  It  is  nearly  always 
due  to  wide  separation  of  the  fragments.     The  medullary  spaces  become  closed  ; 


""  Slrenjircni'ii^  ot'ribufa^" 


the  ends  become  rounded  and  wasted  ;  the  surfaces,  if  they  are  in  contact  with 
other  hard  structures,  liecome  dense  and  polished  ;  and  the  callus  that  is  thrown 
out  after  the  fracture  is  absorbed  again. 

(A)  Fibrous  or  imperfect  utiion  is  much  more  common.  Sometimes  it  is 
noedingly  firm  ;  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  well  nourished  ;  the  broken  surfaces 
face  each  other  ;  the  fibres  that  pass  across  are  short  and  strong,  with,  perhaps, 
islets  of  cartilage  and  even  of  bone  scattered  among  them,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
becertain  that  perfect  union  has  not  taken  place.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand 
the  fibres  are  long  and  weak,  formed  rather  by  a  condensation  of  the  connective 
tisoe  around  the  ends  than  from  a  layer  of  callus  directly  connecting  them  ;  and 
tiwbones  are  thin  and  conical,  with  their  ends  much  wasted.  Every  grade,  in 
dort,maybe  found,  between  union  that  is  nearly  as  strong  as  bone  and  absolute 


(f)  False  joints   (pseudarth roses)  strictly  so  called, 


arely  met    with. 
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They  appear  to  be   formed   out  of  false  union  in    simple  fractures    by  o 
movement  for  months  together.     In  some  cases  they  are  almost  perfect ;  the  a 
are  moulded  so  that  they  fit  each  other  accurately ;  they  are  surrounded  and  b 
together  by  a  tough  ligamentous  capsule ;  this  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  flatta 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  lilce  an  endothelium,  and  is  filled  with  a  fluid  whic^l 
as  in  the  case  of  adventitious  bursce,  closely  resembles  synovia.      Sometimes  islttll 
of  cartilage,  hyaline  or  fibrous,  may  be  found  upon  the  apposed  surfaces,  probiblfl 
the  remains  of  the  callus   that  was  thrown  out  shortly  after  the  fracture.     (' 
often  the  surface  is  dense  and    polished,  as  in  joints  affected  with  arthritis  di 
mans  ;  and  lips,  fringes,  and  even  loose  bodies  are  occasionally  found  around  the  I 
margin.     False  joints  of  this  description  are   most  frequently  met  with  in  the  I 
humerus  and  femur,  possibly  owing   to  the  peculiarly  dense  character  of  dw  I 
compact  tissue.  ' 

They  have  been  known  to  occur  in  children,  especially  in  the  leg,  and  tt 
lead  to  impairment  in  the  growth  of  the  limb.  When  they  occur  in  adults,  the 
bones  and  muscles  are  often  well  nourished,  much  better  than  they  are  in  casei 
of  fibrous  union. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  delayed  union  and  false  joints  may  be  general  « 
local ;  but  the  latter  are  by  far  the  more  important. 


1.  Gotrral  Causes. — \"ery  few  can  be  regarded  as  more  than  occasional ; 
union  Is  sometimes  delayed  ;  but  more  often  than  not  it  takes  place  as  quickly 
as  in  health.  Fevers.  Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  scurvy,  starvation,  advanced 
syphilis  or  carcinoma,  pregnancy,  lactation,  any  severe  cache.tia,  in  short,  may 
check  the  jirogress  of  repair,  hiil  though  undoubted  instances  are  recorded,  it  is 
rare  to  find  that  any  one  of  these  is  sufficient  by  itself.  Sometimes  the  urine 
has  been  found  to  be  alkaline  and  loaded  with  phosiihaies,  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  this  was  the  rea.son,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  it  has  seemed  as  if  the 
fault  lay  with  the  nervous  system.  Old  age  is  certainly  not  a  cause  ;  fractures 
unite  as  well  in  i>i?o|ile  over  seventy  as  in  younger  ones,  with  the  exception  of 
intra -capsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  reasons  for  which  are  probably 
entirely  local.      Comjjlete  failure  may  nearly  always  be  traced  to  local  causes, 

2.  Loral  Causes. ^^omc  of  these,  like  the  general  ones  already  mentioned, 
merely  delay  union  ;  others  prevent  it  altogether  ;  but  with  a  few  exceptions  it 
cannot  l»e  said  even  of  the.se  that  they  are  invariable  ;  and  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  reason  why  union  fails. 

{a)  Se/iara/ion  of  the  Broken  Siirfaees. — This  is  the  most  important ;  if  the 
space  between  the  fragments  is  filled  up  with  other  structures,  whether  muscle, 
tendon,  joint-capsule,  or  blood-clot,  so  thai  they  cannot  be  brought  together. 
failure  is  almost  certain.     It  does  not  matter  how  the  separation  is  produced ; 
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ends  may  be  driven  into  the  substance  of  other  structures  near  ;  or  drawn 

by  the  action  of  muscles ;  or  made  to  overlap  so  that  the  p>eriosteal  surfaces 

are  in  contact ;  unless  they  are  properly  adjusted  the  result  is  almost  certain. 

-union  is  more  frequent  in  compound  fractures  than  simple  ones,  owing  to 

amount  of  bone  that  is  sometimes  lost  by  resecting  the  ends,  or  from  necrosis. 

(J>)  Movement. — In  other  instances  the  method  is  in  fault ;  either  the  frag- 

iMOts  are  not  properly  secured,  and  the  neighboring  joints  not  fixed  as  they  should 

*|t,  or  movement  is  allowed  too  soon,  and  the  callus  is  absorbed  again.     This 

|q>pens  in  a  variety  of  ways  :  the  bandages  may  become  loose  from  shrinking  of 

tte  limb  ;  the  patient  may  be  delirious ;  surrounding  circumstances  may  be  unfavor- 

lUe,  or  a  neighboring  joint  may  become  stiff,  so  that  when  the  limb  is  used  an 

tndue  strain  falls  upon  the  seat  of  fracture.     One  of  the  favorite  sites  is  the  middle 

of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  and  it  is  certainly  not  uncommon  to  find  in  these 

cases  that  the  elbow  is  stiff;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  more  importance 

ihould  be  attached  to  the  peculiarly  dense  character  of  the  bone  at  this  spot,  and 

to  the  possibility  of  slips  of  the  neighboring  muscles  getting  in  the  way.     In  the 

dse  of  sailors,  among  whom  cases  of  ununited  fracture  are  unusually  frequent,  full 

allowance  must  be  made  for  defective  hygienic  conditions,  although,  admittedly, 

fractures  of  the  ribs  rarely  fail  to  unite  in  them. 

pile  experience  of  the  editor  in  many  years'  service  in  the  Marine  Hospitals 
of  the  United  States  does  not  sustain  this  view  as  to  the  frequency  of  non-union 
in  fractares  among  sailors,  although  he  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  non-union 
of  the  ribs,  as  having  fallen  under  his  observation.  The  cases  of  non-union 
imong  sailors  that  he  has  seen  were  of  the  long  bones,  and  were  due  to  either  lack 
of  proper  attention  on  shipboard  before  arriving  in  hospital,  or  to  constitutional 
srphilis.  In  the  latter,  there  was  no  effusion  of  callus,  nor  could  exudation  be 
aiired  by  ordinary  means  Of  treatment.] 

/  .\ fa /nutrition. — The  prolonged  application  of  cold,  ligature  of  the  main 
inen.  tight  bandaging  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  circulation,  thrombosis  of  the 
Teins  leading  to  oedema,  and  rupture  of  the  nutrient  vessels,  are  all  cited  as  occa- 
sionil  oaases :  and  no  doubt  they  are  not  without  some  influence,  although  it  is 
tT'7±,i<y  belic*e  they  are  sufficient  of  themselves.  It  has  not  been  proved  that 
ibe  serves  exert  any  direct  effect. 

/  Disease  of  the  bone  itself  is  an  occasional  cause.  Necrosis  has  been 
alreiCT  EDcnnooed  as  especially  frequent  in  compound  fractures  ;  but  tertiary  syph- 
iiitj:  n-odes.  moUities  ossium,  atrophy,  hydatid  cysts,  sarcomata,  and  chronic 
ic&cesMs  sosnetimes  lead  to  the  same  result. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  mainly  upon  the  degree  of  mobility  that  is  present. 
l2»2SKot  delayed  union  it  is  usually  slight,  though  the  amount  of  deformity  may  be 
OfflsaeaeraL-ie, and  it  is  always  painful ;  in  fibrous  union  or  false  joint,  on  the  other 
baL  E:  »  ETCC  and  nearly  painless.  The  probability  of  the  latter  increases  greatly 
fiime  jcxi^iii  of  time  since  the  accident ;  but  union  of  a  fractured  femur  has 
joa kaown  to  take  place  without  operation  after  as  long  an  interval  as  twenty- 

Treatment. — Like  the  causes,  this  is  general  as  well  as  local  :  but  while  the 
inucr  asET pfO¥C  serviceable  in  mere  delay,  it  is  entirely  without  effect  in  genuine 
>3a  (X  sfcise  ioint. 

E^  Cmsisimti4mal. — This  naturallv  varies  with  the  requirements  of  each  case. 
Xairi&i^  sJOiod  and  fresh  air  are  es.sential  in  all  ;  tonics  are  often  needed  to  im- 
fR^iiisacsiaaii :  a  fair  amount  of  stimulants  is  arlvisable,  es|>ecially  in  those  who 
a»aan«Ennied  to  them  ;  and  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  remedies  may  be  given 
!a  imipnuc  u&e  general  health  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  administration  of 
•flneortsf  ^ftuHpliorus  in  any  shajx;  has  any  effect  upon  the  deposition  or  the  ossi- 
^'■atSGDKif 'lailhs.  In  cases  of  syphilis,  inercnry  and  iodide  of  jx^tash  mu^t  l>e  given 
^coariiiili;  as*  sne  general  rules  ;  and  mercury  has  been  given  experimentally  with 
*^GEB»wte«r  BO  history  could  be  obtained  :  bnt,  ajjart  from  the  presence  of  gum- 
aiattagtni  t&e  bones,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  union  is  in  any  way  delayed  by  this 
'^**nfi!c.     Tc^gelables  and  lime-juice  are  equally  imjKjrtant  if  there  is  any  sv-sjicion 
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of  scurvy ;  and  a  woman  who  is  suckling  should  be  directed  to  wean  her  i\ 
but,  beyond  general  considerations  of  this  character,  nothing  can  be  done, 
is  no  evidence  that  any  drug  has  the  least  direct  influence  on  the  rapidity 
which  union  takes  place. 

2.  Local. — Readjustment. — The  first  thing,  if  the  ordinary  time  has  ela] 
and  the  fragments  are  still  movable,  is  to  reset  them,  bring  them  into  apposil 
with  each  other,  and  secure  them  in  some  form  of  splint  (a  fixed  one  generally) 
will  ensure  absolute  immobility,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  patient  to 
into  the  open  air.     This  alone  is  sufficient  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  esj 
those  in  which  the  chief  cause  is  want  of  rest.     Only  it  is  necessary  to  make 
tain  once  for  all  that  the  fragments  are  really  in  apposition,  and  that  nothing 
slipi)ed  in  between.     Should  this  have  happened,  union  is  almost  certain  to 
and  unless  the  ends  can  in  someway  be  disengaged  and  brought  together,  it 
scarcely  worth  while  wasting  time  in  trying  measures  that  must  be  ineffectual. 

Counter- irritation. — This  may  be  combined  in  some  instances  w'-ith  the 
of  counter-irritants — tincture  of  iodine,  for  example,  painted  once  every  night, 
light  blisters.     These  no  doubt  do  increase  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  thn 
the  jKirts  l>eneath  ;  the  exact  form  of  a  blister  painted  on  the  thorax  may  be  ti 
sometimes  uix)n  the  costal  pleura  j  and  where  a  bone  is  near  the  surface,  as  in 
case  of  the  leg,  the  periosteum  would  almost  certainly  be  stimulated  to  inert 
action  ;  but  at  the  best  they  can  only  be  of  very  limited  application. 

.^feihaHical  Stimulation. — If  this  procedure  fails,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
excite  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  by  friction  or  percussion,  and  then  to 
tain  union  by  securing  the  fracture  in  a  plaster  case.     One  methcxi  is  to  rub 
ends  of  the  bc^nes  together  everv  day,  until  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  swellii 
is  prcHiuced  around  the  seat  of  fracture.     Another  aims  at  the  same  effect  by 
mering  ihoin  with  a  mallet,  the  skin  being  protected  frbm  injury  by  a  piece  of  fdt^ 
A  third,  which  is  sometimes  successful,  not  only  in  delayed  union,  but  even  in  casts 
of  false  joint  of  long  standing,  consists  in  enc^ising  the  limb  in  an  apparatus  so  coo* .' 
trivod  that  the  jxitient  may  get  about,  while  the  fragments  are  held  rigidly  fixeiJ 
and  in  contact  with  each  other.     This  is  especially  useful  in  fractures  of  the  lower^ 
linU\  whore  there  is  already  a  tair  amount  of  union,  and  where  the  direction  is no^ 
loo  obliviue.      The  appliance,  which  must  l^  worn  night  and  day,  naturally  mull 
Ik*  fairly  strou;;.  and  must  tit  with  the  greatest  accuracy.     The  best  are  made  of 
leather,  with  lateral  iron  sup|H>rrs,  jointed  in  the  proper  situations,  and  let  into  the 
KH>t    Ivneath.      rhe   health  of  the  i^xitient   improves;  the  nutntion  of  the  limb 
iHvon)^'^  nunv  x\tis:actor>  ;  and   the  constant  friction  of  the  ends  of  the  bond 
Ntnnulat^s  them  to  sr.ch  an  extent  that  in  many  instances  the  fracture  unites  and 
lH\v>nu^  t\ru\  withov.t  anything:  K.rther  l^ing  required. 

/'..  'f, .':, '.  .:^,.:  It'.:::.':. — When  it  is  no  longer  a  question  merely  of  delay,  the 
s^\u\e  kiuvi  vM  trxutuier.t  uuy  Ix*  aJ.oitev:.  but  in  a  more  \igorous  manner.  If  the 
Ih>ih*  lus  :uMr  the  si:r:.u e.  it  sv>:r.et:r..e>  ar-swer>  to  drive  a  number  of  stout  needles 

the  s'Uv^  ^t^:ween  the  frairments,  and  leave  them 
In  other  c.ises  rhe  injection  of  \-arious  kinds  of  fluid, 

been  tried.     Or  the  negative  pole 
•/-  :o  a  needle  inserted  between  the  fragments, 
t  .ouhi  l^ar  without  an  anaesthetic  passed 
ir-hev.:  w::h  a  tenotonie.  or  perforated  with  t 
e"t  innamniarton  about  the  part  to  fix  thft 
o:  these.  howe\~er.  can  be  advocated  ve^ 
:s  are  perhaps  the  mast  satisfactory,  t>* 
:o  he.  e>j>ecially  as  the  large  blo(^^ 
r-,^-V'c:  ^?^  an^   ibeir  action  is  by  no  mea— ^ 
t  ,k:  .:>oh- 
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^  side  that  is  most  accessible,  and  both  fragments  are  drilled  completely 

h ;  then  an  ivory  peg  is  driven  into  each  with  a  wooden  hammer,  until  its 

can  be  felt  projecting  on  the  other  side,  and  the  fracture  secured  in  a  plaster 

g.     The  pegs  may  be  left  in  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the 

t  of  reaction  they  cause. 

It  is  generally  found  when  the  pegs  are  removed  that  the  surface  is  deeply 

(after  the  fashion  of  Howship's  lacunae)  by  the  cells  in  the  medulla  ;  and  it 

luch  simpler  to  break  them  off  short,  and  leave  them  in  the  substance  of  the 

to  be  absorbed  there ;  they  do  not  of  themselves  excite  suppuration,  the  skin 

id  can  be  closed  at  once,  and  there  is  much  less  chance  of  inflammatory  com- 

ons  setting  in.     In  very  oblique  fractures,  where  the  ends  of  the  bones  over- 

an  additional  amount  of  security  maybe  obtained  by  driving  the  pegs  through 

,  so  as  to  pin  them  together ;  and  steel  screws  may  be  used  in  the  same  way, 

handles  being  detached  after  they  are  fixed,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  covered 

[none  dressing  :  but  if  measures  of  this  kind  are  adopted,  it  is  more  satisfactory 

expose  the  ends  of  the  bone  thoroughly,  resect  them  if  necessary,  and  adjust 

accurately.     The  operation  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  severe  and  the  result  is 

idedly  more  certain. 

Resection  and  Wiring. — In  a  large  number  of  cases  this  is  the  only  plan  that 

a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.     Where  there  is  a  false  joint  of  long  stand- 

,or  great  displacement  of  the  ends,  or  when  some  foreign  substance  has  become 

gled  in  the  fracture  so  that  the  bone  cannot  be  released,  nothing  else  can  be 

any  avail.     The  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  joint  is  no  objection  ;  if  the  tissues 

ves  are  healthy,  and  if  there  is  no  great  amount  of  inflammatory  exudation 

pound  the  part  already,  there  is  no  reason  why  suppuration  should  occur.     A  cer- 

inn  amount  of  stiff"ness  may  result,  it  is  true,  either  from  the  formation  of  adhesions 

m  from   excess  of  callus,  but  it  is  rarely  of  any  extent,  and,  of  course,  such  an 

ion  as  this  is  not  done  unless  the  usefulness  of  the  limb  is  seriously  impaired. 

The  operation  itself,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  deeply-seated  bone,  is  by  no 

[aeans  easy.     The  limb  is  rendered  bloodless;  the  parts  thoroughly  exposed  by  a 

lloogitudinal  incision,  if  possible,  through  one  of  the  inter-muscular  septa,  so  as  to 

:«ioid  injury  to  other  structures,  all  intervening  tissue  removed,  taking  esj)ecial  care 

;l)prcser\'e  every  fragment  of  periosteum,  and  the  ends  either  sawn  off  or  thoroughly 

iiBhened.     It  is  of  little  or  no  use  unless  they  are  made  to  fit  each  other  accurately, 

l»er  a  surface  of  some  extent,  and  are  firmly  held  together.     They  may  be  secured 

kvarious  ways  according  to  their  shape  ;  sometimes,  when  they  are  both  oblique, 

Aeymay  be  pegged  through  with  wire  or  ivory  needles ;  in  other  cases  they  may 

be  dovetailed  or  wedged  into  each  other;  in  one  example  the  lower  end  of  the 

fibula  was  driven  into  the  medullary  canal  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  with  a  very 

food  result ;  or  if  the  central  canal  of  both  fragments  is  exposed,  an  ivory  peg  may 

be  fixed,  first  in  the  one  and   then   in  the  other,  so  as  to  hold  them   in  the  same 

ioight  line ;  but  the  ordinary  method  is  to  drill  them  both,  and  suture  them  to- 

''fether,  either  with  silver  wire  (the  ends  of  which  can  be  hammered  down)  or  kan- 

j»roo  tendon.     Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  sufficient  drainage  ;  owing 

totheamount  of  manipulation  to  which  the  parts  must  be  subjected  in  an  operation 

of  this  kind  the  oozing  is  in  general  very  extensive. 

Even  this  is  not  always  successful.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
Jhe bones  ;  if  they  are  much  wasted,  and  if  the  ends  are  sharp  and  pointed,  failure 
is  not  at  all  unlikely.  Sometimes,  when  a  first  attempt  under  strict  antiseptic  ])re- 
Cautions  does  not  succeed,  a  second  without  is  more  satisfactory,  and  union  has 
taken  place  after  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  Perhaps  the  best  thing,  if  the  opera- 
tion fails,  is  to  put  the  limb  up  in  some  apparatus  that  will  allow  it  to  be  used  to 
»  certain  extent,  in  the  hope  that,  though  this  may  not  improve  the  chance  of 
^iinon,the  bones  will  be  better  nourished,  and  then  another  attempt  may  be  made 
later  on. 

Transplantation, — Nussbaum,  in   two  instances  in  which  there  was  a   great 
^    ^cWcncyin  the  ulna,  separated  a  portion  of  bone  from  one  of  the  ends,  leaving 
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it  attached  by  periosteum,  and  reflected  it,  so  that  it  filled  up  the  interval. 
this  is  attempted,  the  circulation  through  the  bone  must  first  of  all  be  stii 
by  inserting  needles  into  it,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prepare  the  bed 
the  new  fragment. 

Grafting. — MacEwen  has  carried  the  process  further  still,  and  by  dint  of 
peatedly  grafting  in  fragments  of  bone  obtained  by  osteotomy,  succeeded,  in 
child,  three  years  old,  in  causing  the  reproduction  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
shaft  of  the  humerus.     Fragments  of  bone  and  periosteum  obtained  from  anii 
have  also  been  used,  and  with  success ;  in  one  instance,  a  gap  of  two  and 
quarters  inches  in  the  clavicle  was  gradually  filled  up  by  grafts  of  bone  fromd< 
three  successive  series  being  used ;  and,  in  another  (McGill),  thirteen  fr 
of  bone  from  the  femur  of  a  rabbit  were  transplanted  into  a  gap  in  the  radii 
with  a  perfect  result.     It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  this  may  be  due  merely 
the  irritating  effect  of  a  foreign  body ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  nat 
of  the  foreign  body  is  of  no  importance. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. 

A  fractured  limb  must  be  made  secure  at  once,  to  avoid  further  injury.  FuD 
and  detailed  examination  is  better  postponed  until  the  splints  and  other  appli* 
ances  are  ready,  that  the  fracture  may  be  set,  without  being  handled  a  secoDd 
time.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  advisable  to  carry  the  investigation  and  the 
question  of  an  anaesthetic,  vary  in  each  case,  and  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  surgeon.  In  some  instances,  such  as  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in 
an  old  person,  manipulation  should  never  be  attempted;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
an  injury  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  find 
out  the  exact  position  and  direction,  if  serious  deformity  is  not  to  result. 

The  possibility  that  neighboring  structures,  especially  arteries  and  joints,  are 
injured  too,  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  a  careful  examination  into  their  con- 
dition should  be  made  in  every  case  ;  they  may  easily  be  wounded  by  splinters 
and  in  other  ways,  and,  if  overlooked,  may  lead  to  very  grave  complications. 

Method. — No  pains  should  be  spared  to  obtain  a  clear  account  of  the  acci- 
dent, whether  the  injury  was  the  result  of  direct  or  indirect  violence,  or  if  it  was 
due  to  muscular  action — sometimes  a  sound  is  heard  at  the  moment  that  the  bone 
gives  way — then  what  happened  afterward,  whether  the  limb  was  used  again,  or 
if  all  power  over  it  was  gone,  and  where  the  pain  was  most  acute.  In  many  cases 
a  shrewd  suspicion  may  be  formed  from  this  alone,  not  merely  as  to  the  part  of 
the  body  which  has  been  hurt,  but  ev^en  as  to  the  kind  of  injury  sustained. 

Then,  before  it  is  touched  further  than  is  required  for  the  removal  of  the 
clothes  (which  should  be  cut  wherever  necessary),  it  must  be  inspected  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  compared,  point  for  point,  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
opposite  side.     Often,  the  position  is  characteristic  of  some  special  kind  of  injury ; 
sometimes  the  outline  is  greatly  changed,  natural  hollows  perhaps  are  obliterated, 
or  bony  prominences  have  disappeared,  or  measurement  even  by  the  eye  revea\s 
an  amount  of  shortening  or  displacement  that  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  othc* 
way. 

Not  till  this  is  finished  may  the  part  be  handled,  and  then  as  lightly  as  po^ 
sible,  beginning  at  some  distance  from  the  supposed  seat  of  injury,  and  tracing 
down  with  the  finger  the  prominent  ridges  or  crests  of  bone.  One  spot  may 
more  tender  than  the  rest  ;  nearly  always  there  is  swelling  either  from  the  extrav 
sation  of  blood,  or  from  displacement  of  the  broken  ends  ;  sometimes,  there  is  dis-  ^ 
coloration,  or  the  skin  is  abraded  and  even  torn.  All  this  must  be  noted  befor^^ 
any  attempt  is  made  to  move  the  part,  either  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  crepitus,.iir 
or  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  abnormal  mobility.  This,  if  it  cannot  be*^ 
avoided  altogether,  must  be  postponed  to  the  last.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  ^ 
that,  in  all  ca.ses,  a  great  deal  (in  fractures  by  indirect  violence  nearly  the  whole) 
of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  soft  parts  is  due  to  the  movement  of  the  broken  ends. 
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Symptoms. — ^The  three  distinctive  signs  of  fracture  are  an  alteration  in  the 

of  the  part  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  broken  ends,  undue  mobility,  and 

irough,  grating  sensation,  or  crepitus,  felt  when  one  broken  surface  is  rubbed 

iDst  another.     The  presence  of  any  one  of  them  is  enough  ;  when  they  are  all 

wanting,  as  in  fissures  of  the  cranium,  the  existence  of  a  fracture  is  only  a 

of  inference. 
I.  Deformity. — Of  these  three  displacement  is  the  most  valuable,  as  it  requires 
manipulation,  and  is  the  one  most  often  present.  Sometimes  it  is  so  con- 
ey tliat  it  is  visible  to  the  eye  at  once ;  more  often  it  can  be  felt  beneath 
^n,  but,  in  most  instances,  it  is  only  possible  to  make  certain  by  means  of 
t.  In  the  limbs,  comparison  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  is  an 
rule.  In  some  cases,  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  may  be  made  with  the 
|gids  alone,  grasping,  for  example,  the  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilium,  in  a 
JBBe  of  injury  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  femur,  and  measuring  with  the  fingers 
fte  relative  position  of  the  trochanters  on  each  side.  In  general,  as  the  displace- 
flat  is  so  often  longitudinal,  it  is  done  much  better  with  a  measuring-tape  or  a 
liiding  graduated  rod.  The  points  selected  on  the  two  sides  should  be  well  marked, 
ttd  must  absolutely  correspond  ;  the  position  of  the  limbs  must  be  identically  the 
flBC  and.  as  asymmetry  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  it  is  often  advisable  to  measure 
aotoolT  the  length  of  the  whole  limb,  but  that  of  the  individual  segments.  This 
SpnticolaiiT  necessary  in  the  lower  extremity ;  whether  from  previous  injury  or 
fiaat^  or  firom  some  difference  in  the  rate  of  growth,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
tiind  one  of  the  lower  limbs  considerably  longer  than  the  other. 

The  direction  of  the  displacement  depends  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the 
|nt  tktt  B  injured.  It  may  be  angular,  as  in  a  greenstick  fracture  ;  transverse, 
orbmL  when  a  fiat  bone  is  concerned  ;  circular,  as  in  fractures  of  the  lower 
etfieuMi  1 .  with  cversion  of  the  foot ;  or  longitudinal,  the  ends  either  being  drawn 
apDt  as  in  transverse  fractures  of  the  patella,  or  approximated  so  that  they  lie 
lide  bf- fide  and  override  each  other.  In  some  cases,  when,  for  example,  one  is 
fldnieBiiitotiie  substance  of  the  other  that  it  becomes  impacted  there,  deformity 
■  dbeoolr  ooeof  the  three  cardinal  symptoms  present ;  occasionally,  it  is  absent, 
ail  aBscs  ot  the  cranium,  or  when  only  one  of  a  pair  of  bones  is  broken.  • 

Ib  i"<iBii  ted  fractures,  the  displacement  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  original 
face:  ci  acber  cases,  it  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  causes  which  continue  to 
act  jter  dbe  booe  is  broken,  so  that  it  grows  worse  and  worse  the  longer  the 
is  \eiL  to  itself.  The  most  serious  is  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  not 
shortening  which  results  naturally  as  soon  as  they  are  released 
of  tension,  but  violent  and  continued  spasmodic  contraction,  due 
irritation  caused  by  the  broken  ends.  This  is  responsible  almost 
separation  when  a  bony  projection  is  wrenched  off,  and  for  the 
which  is  nearly  invariable  in  fractures  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs, 
IB  cases  of  paralysis,  displacement  is  always  slight.     In  other  in- 


^fiCof  the  limb  and,  what  is  a  great  deal  worse,  subsequent  attempts 
art,  either  by  the  patient  himself  or  by  others,  often  add  seriously 
it  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  these  two  last-mentioned  causes 
by  indirect  violence  become  compound. 
Mobility. — Abnormal  mobility,  when  it  is  present,  is  conclu- 
3Bt^  if  ^&e  degree  is  slight,  or  if  the  fracture  is  in   the  neighborhood  of  a 
jKic^  is  wcTf  hard  to  appreciate,  and,  if  there   is   impaction,   it  is  wanting 
fe  is  iDost  plain  in   transverse  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  long  l>ones, 
one;  in  injuries  of  short  bones,  or  where  one  fragment  is  so 
placed  that  it  cannot  be  fixed,  it  is  of   little  or  no  assistance, 
ic  B  nearly  always  present  when  one  of  a  pair  of  bones  has  given 
iJMmpiilation  is  generally  required  to  show  it.     If,  for  example,  the 
m  in.  ^neicioci,  the  thumb  of  one  hand  must  be  placed  upon  the  head  of 
p&oeAe  other  alternately  pronates  and  supinates  the  forearm  :  if  the 
of  t&e  ibola,  a  finger  must  be  pressed  firmly  on   the  siisi»ectecl  spot, 
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while  the  upper  part  of  the  two  bones  are  squeezed  together,  or  the  foot  is 
inverted  and  everted. 

Manipulation  of  this  kind  must  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  gentl 
not  merely  because  it  is  so  painful  (this  may  be  prevented  by  an  anaesthetic 
because  it  inflicts  such   injury  on  surrounding    structures.     For  this 
some  fractures,  of  the  spine,  for  example,  any  attempt  should  be  absolutely 
hibited. 

3.  Crepitus. — Crepitus,  the  peculiar  sensation,  partly  felt,  partly  heard, 
one  broken  surface  is  made  to  rub  upon  another,  is  still  more  limited  in  its 
cation,  for  in  order  to  produce  it  the  fragments  must  not  only  be  freely  mo 
but  in  actual  contact,  or  at  least  so  close  that  they  can  be  made  to  touch, 
they  are  fixed  or  widely  separated,  or  if  a  piece  of  fascia  or  muscle,  or  even  b 
clot,  has  slipped  between,  it  fails  completely,  and  when  an  epiphysis  is  det 
especially  in  very  young  children,  it  is  so  soft  and  faint  that  it  can  scarccl 
recognized.  Other  sounds,  too,  resemble  it  more  or  less  closely ;  if  a  sy 
sheath  or  bursa  is  inflamed,  or  if  there  is  a  collection  of  extravasated  blood 
neath  a  layer  of  dense  fascia,  such  as  is  not  uncommon  in  the  region  of 
shoulder,  direct  pressure  may  cause  a  sensation  that  is  almost  identical ;  but, 
rule,  it  only  does  so  once,  and  the  sensation  cannot  be  repeated  at  the  same 
till  some  little  time  has  elapsed.  Single  clicks,  too,  something  similar  in  c 
ter,  may  often  be  felt  near  joints  that  have  been  injured  when  they  are  moved  j 
certain  directions ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  elbows  of  children,  in  whom  tf 
bony  prominences  are  naturally  low,  and  often  still  further  concealed  by  swelliflf 
they  may  be  so  clear  as  to  cause  a  momentary  doubt. 

In  rheumatoid  arthritis,  when  the  cartilage  has  disappeared  from  the  artiodi 
surfaces,  and  the  polished  bones  are  rubbed  upon  each  other  in  every  movemei 
of  the  joint,  the  sound  is  almost  identical,  but  the  feeling  is  much  smoother,  iBi 
the  surfaces  do  not  grate  on  each  other  in  the  same  way. 

The  sudden  sound  that  is  sometimes  heard  at  the  moment  of  the  accident 
not  only  by  the  patient,  but  even  by  those  standing  near,  is  rarely  of  any  assistanfi 
in  diagnosis,  as  it  only  occurs  when  a  long  bone  is  broken,  in  circumstances  tin 
neariy  always  cause  much  displacement. 

Fain. — In  addition  to  these,  there  are  other  symptoms  which  are  not  confioet 
to  fractures,  and  which,  therefore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  proof  when  there  i 
other  evidence  in  support  of  them.  Intense  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  for  ex- 
ample, is  nearly  invariable,  but  to  be  of  any  use  in  diagnosis  it  must  be  constanl 
and  limited  to  one  particular  spot.  If,  for  example,  pressure  on  one  part  of  aril 
always  causes  pain  at  another,  or  if  after  the  foot  has  been  twisted  an  exceed- 
ingly  painful  spot  is  found  on  the  fibula,  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ankle  joint, 
fracture  more  or  less  complete  is  almost  certain  ;  there  is  nothing  else  that  can 
explain  localized  tenderness  so  far  from  the  seat  of  injury. 

Ecchymosis. — Extensive  ecchymosis  again  is  a  common  occurrence  in  cases 
of  fracture,  but  is  of  little  use  in  diagnosis,  unless  it  has  the  support  of  otha 
signs.  Hemorrhage  from  the  ear,  for  example,  is  generally  present  in  fractures 
through  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  but  it  is  only  conclusive  when  it  is  sudden 
and  profuse;  and  staining  of  the  skin  is  not  in  any  way  peculiar,  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  localized  tenderness  and  it  is  certain  that  the  part  itself  was  not 
directly  hurt. 

Hclplcss7iess. — Inability  to  make  use  of  the  part  is  very  general,  but  by  ^^ 
means  invariable.  It  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  size  and  importance  of  tb 
injured  bone  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  hurt.  If  the  ends  are  impacted,  or  tl3 
periosteum  is  not  torn,  or  if  only  one  bone  of  a  pair  is  broken,  the  limb  may  sti 
be  used  to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  without  pain.  In  some  cases  of  fracture  * 
the  clavicle,  it  is  quite  possible  to  raise  the  arm  above  the  head,  and  persons  wi' 
impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  have  been  known  to  walk  about  €^ 
days.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  l)ony  support  for  the  leverage  of  the  muscl 
is  lost,  this  is  absolutely  impossible.     Unhappily,  this  symptom  is  not  confined  ' 
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;,  but  is  present  in  other  injuries,  too,  particularly  in  those  which  present 
closest  resemblance  to  them. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  fracture  has  to  be  made  from  separation  of 
iphyses,  dislocations,  and  contusions.  Injuries  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints, 
ifore,  present  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  if  the  examination  is  delayed  until 
filing  has  set  in,  or  if  the  joint  has  been  previously  the  seat  of  disease,  particu- 
ly  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  for  some  days  and  to 
tch  the  progress  of  the  case  before  a  definite  opinion  can  be  given.  In  such  a 
the  injury  must  always  be  treated  as  if  it  was  certain  that  the  bone  was  really 
>ken. 
The  separation  of  an  epiphysis  is  distinguished  by  the  locality,  by  the  age  at 
it  occurs,  and  by  the  peculiar  soft  character  of  the  crepitus,  when  it  is  pres- 
;  in  infants  it  may  be  absent  altogether,  as  the  line  of  detachment  in  them 
in  the  substance  of  the  cartilage.  The  amount  of  displacement  is  rarely  very 
it,  as  the  periosteum  belonging  to  the  shaft  is  closely  attached  to  the  epiphysis, 
is  so  tough  that  it  is  seldom  torn  completely  in  two;  but  sometimes,  when 
end  of  the  shaft  is  near  the  skin,  its  smooth  and  rounded  shape  can  be  dis- 
lished  from  the  sharp  outline  of  a  fracture.  The  diagnosis  is  important,  be- 
in  a  certain  number  of  cases  this  accident  is  followed  by  an  arrest  of 
growth,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  should  be 
^nted  out  at  the  time.  When  there  is  only  one  bone,  as  in  the  arm,  there  is 
aierely  a  certain  degree  of  shortening,  and  if  the  upper  end  is  in  question,  some 
icstriction  in  over-hand  movements ;  but  when  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  fails 
to  grow,  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  projects  further  and  further  until  the  use 
of  the  hand  is  seriously  interfered  with  and  the  appearance  is  very  unsightly. 

Dislocations  rarely  present  any  difficulty  if  the  injury  is  seen  shortly  after 
Ae  accident,  before  swelling  has  set  in  and  the  bony  prominences  are  obscured. 
If  displacement  is  once  rectified,  there  is  no  tendency  for  it  to  return  ;  true  crep- 
itus is  wanting,  though  sometimes  there  is  a  very  fair  imitation,  and  there  is  no 
abnormal  mobility.  The  position  of  the  limb  is  fixed,  and  can  only  be  altered  by 
the  exercise  of  a  certain  degree  of  force.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
fractures  sometimes  occur  with  dislocations,  and  that,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  elbow,  fractures  into  joints  may  be  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  displacement 
tbt  produces  a  very  close  resemblance. 

Severe  contusions,  in  which  there  is  complete  loss  of  power  over  the  limb  or 
a  considerable  extravasation  of  blood,  in  many  cases  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
impacted  fractures,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  that 
the  crushing  force  has  been  expended  entirely  on  the  soft  parts,  and  has  not 
reached  the  bone,  without  handling  the  part  to  an  extent  which,  in  such  injuries, 
is  certainly  not  advisable. 

Course  and  General  Complications. 

Shock. — All  fractures  of  any  consequence  are  attended  by  shock  and  followed 
by  a  certain  degree  of  fever.  The  former  of  these  is  dependent,  not  only  on  the 
fracture  itself,  but  on  the  extent  of  the  injury  the  soft  parts  have  sustained,  the 
way  in  which  the  accident  happened,  and  the  condition,  mental  as  well  as  bodily, 
of  the  patient  at  the  time.  I  have  known  a  man  whose  great  toe  was  run  over  by 
a  railway  engine,  so  collapsed  that  twenty-four  hours  passed  before  the  reaction 
was  sufficiently  good  to  justify  an  operation. 

Retention. — Retention  of  urine  for  a  day  or  two  is  present  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,- especially  when  the  fracture  involves  the  pelvis  or  the  femur,  and  when 
the  patient  is  confined  to  bed. 

Fever. — In  simple  fractures,  and  in  compound  ones  in  which  the  wound  heals 
by  the  first  intention,  the  fever  rarely  reaches  any  height.  It  is  traumatic  fever 
jn  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  The  same  evening  there  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  fiaill  of  temperature  due  to  the  shock  ;  the  next  day  it  is  slightly  raised,  and 
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it  reaches  its  maximum,  100®  or  loi®  F.,  by  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 
some  extent  it  is  due  to  the  pain  and  tension  upon  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  extravasation  ;    but  the 
cause  is  the  gradual  absorption  into  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ferment  set 
by  the  injured  tissues,  and  the  broken-down  clot  which  fills  the  wound. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fracture  is  compound  and  the  wound  does  not 
by  the  first  intention,  or  if,  as  very  rarely  happens,  the  limb  is  so  injured 
though  the  skin  is  unbroken,  it  becomes  gangrenous,  no  rule  can  be  laid  6i 
either  as  to  the  kind  or  the  degree  of  the  fever.     It  depends  entirely  on  the 
plications  that  set  in  and  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  inflammation  by  wfait 
they  are  accompanied. 

Fat  Embolism. — Fat  embolism  occurs  probably  in  every  fracture.  It  coi 
no  doubt,  mainly  from  the  medulla,  but  as  the  amount  found  in  the  lungs  is  soi 
times  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  it  may  be  derived  to  a  certal 
extent  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  as  well.  Large  veins  are  torn  across,  tU 
ends  are  held  open,  the  pressure  in  their  interior  is  exceedingly  low,  that  in  jj 
sjxice  around  from  various  causes  much  higher,  and  as  a  consequence  the  contorf 
of  the  broken  fat-cells  and  the  extravasated  blood  are  taken  up  and  carried  avij 
by  the  current.  It  commences  almost  at  once.  I  found  abundant  evidence  t 
its  presence  in  the  lungs  of  a  man  whose  death  was  almost  instantaneous  from  \ 
broken  neck  ;  and  it  continues  for  some  weeks,  the  drops  of  fat  circulating  in  Ai 
vessels  becoming  broken  up  as  they  pass  through  the  capillaries,  and  reunitn|| 
again  in  the  larger  trunks  until  they  are  finally  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 

The  clinical  significance  of  this  complication  has  been  very  variously  esti 
mated.  There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  it  gives  rill 
to  no  symptoms  at  all,  and  animals,  at  least,  are  not  materially  affected  when  foH 
times  the  quantity  of  fat  contained  in  a  femur  is  suddenly  injected  into  one  of  dM 
larger  veins.  When  the  amount  is  greater  than  this,  there  is  a  conspicuous  lowwi 
ing  of  temperature,  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  evidence  of  heart- failure.  Thi 
same  symptoms  have  occasionally  been  observed  after  simple  fractures  in  man,  and 
may,  with  a  fair  amount  of  probability,  be  assigned  to  this.  Collapse  is  alwajl 
prominent,  not  immediate,  as  if  it  were  due  to  shock,  but  coming  on  after  an 
interval  of  some  hours  ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  quick,  respiration  hurried  and  shal- 
low, the  temperature  falls  rapidly,  the  face  becomes  pale,  there  is  a  feeling  of  grot 
weakness,  the  senses  gradually  become  more  and  more  dull  until  death  ensues,  pcr- 
hai>s  preceiied  by  convulsive  attacks.  In  the  case  of  compound  fractures  it  is, 
generally  sj^eaking,  impossible  to  decide  how  much  is  due  merely  to  the  mechanical 
influence  of  fat  embolism,  and  how  much  to  acute  septic  intoxication,  which  is 
frequently  present  in  the  same  kind  of  case.* 

It  is  a  yery  old  observation  that  sometimes  after  fractures  an  oily  scum  forms 
n|)on  the  surface  of  the  urine  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand,  and  it  seems 
probable,  when  this  hapixMis.  that  it  is  due  to  the  i>articles  of  fat  which  are  excreted 
l>y  the  kidneys  in  a  state  of  molecular  subdivision.  It  is  not  common,  however, 
for  the  amount  to  l>e  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect.  Oily  and  albuminous  casts 
haye  also  Uvn  descril>ed.  but  their  presence  is  certainly  unusual. 

The  further  course  o\  a  simple  fracture  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  uneventful.  Tb« 
swelliu"  o\  the  limb  gradually  sulfides  and  l>ecomes  locaHzed  to  the  immediaC 
seat  o\  injury,  where,  owing  to  the  callus  that  is  thrown  out  around  the  broke 
enils.  it  nu\  [K^rsist  for  months.  Ihe  extravasated  blood  is  slowly  absorbed,  tl 
ilisi  oloraiiv>n  >ometinK*s  showing  itself  in  far  distant  parts  of  the  limb.  OcO 
sionalh  Mobs  nlUxl  with  senun.  more  or  less  deeply  stained,  make  their  appearam* 
by  the  side  o(  jvuls  where  there  is  little  or  no  pressure.  These  should  be  pricke?^ 
tl\oir  iv^ntonts  absorK\i  with  w^vl  or  blotting  pa[>er.  and  carefully  dried,  or,  p^ 
tu  nlarU  if  then*  is  nwu  h  adema.  they  may  prove  the  starting  point  for  see* 
intlan\n\.Uv>r\  prvHCr 


^NN. 


*  Scf  r«i^r  :  V  author  in  F'itijh  Affjuj/Jcuma/  (01  July ^  1881. 


If  a  fragmeni  is  detached,  the  con- 
it  is  small,  it  merely  causes  a  transient 

a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ; 
vessel  itself  is  suddenly  occluded,  or 
the  right  ventricle.  In  either  case 
rre  has  generally  l>een  something  to 
Loveinent,  either  of  the  patient  or  the 
I  ha|)]ien  when  the  fracture  is  nearly 
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It  may  he  due  to  a  slight  extent, 

lit  of  Che  confinement  to  bed  and  the 

'times  it  ends  in  an  attack  of  gotit  or 

leumonia  are  often  brought  on  in  the 
ivhom  never  really  lie  down  at  all.    If 
,  already  feeble,  is  so  affected  by  the 
:  in  and  ra|)idly  |irove  fatal, 
from  the  same  cause,  es|)ecially  if  the 
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f  prominences  if  care  is  not  taken  in 
T  example,  is  a  very  favorite  locality 
3  form  unless  ]>ro|>er  precautions  are 
itiis  is  that  by  enabling'  the  |iatient  to 
time  all   these  troubles  due  to  rigid 


nnection  with  fractures areimmediate 
Liry  inflicted  on  surrounding  structures 
From  the  changes  that  take  place  sub- 
(_'a.ses  of  injury  to  imiiortant  viscera 
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coats  give  way  and  curl  up  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel ;  or  it  may  be  torn 
pletely  in  two.     Sometimes,  therefore,  it  is  blocked  (though  it  may  give  way  \ 
and  sometimes  it  continues  to  bleed  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  tension  of  thcll 
around  or  by  the  failure  of  the  heart. 

If  there  is  a  wound,  the  nature  of  the  complication  is  generally  evidfl 
once,  though  when  the  external  opening  is  very  small  and  tortuous  the  stream 
be  continuous  instead  of  coming  in  jets.  In  simple  fractures  the  symptoms  da 
upon  the  size  of  the  artery  and  the  nature  of  the  injury.  If  one  of  the  \ 
trunks  is  torn  across,  a  tense,  elastic  swelling  forms  with  great  rapidity,  there  i 
most  excruciating  pain,  the  pulse  below  is  completely  lost,  and  the  limb  bco 
cold,  oedematous,  and  numbed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  a  punc 
so  that  the  continuity  of  the  vessel  is  not  interrupted,  this  takes  place  more  slo 
a  certain  amount  of  indistinct  pulsation  may  be  felt  for  a  time,  and  sometimi 
least,  a  low  murmur  may  be  distinguished,  synchronous  with  the  pulse. 

{a)  In  Compound  Fractures. — In  the  case  of  a  compound  fracture,  il 
vessel  is  of  any  size  or  importance,  the  choice  of  treatment  is  very  limited ;  e 
the  wounded  artery  must  be  found  and  tied  above  and  below,  or  the  limb  mii 
amputated.  Which  of  these  alternatives  is  adopted  in  any  particular  case  dcp 
upon  the  patient,  on  the  particular  artery  that  is  wounded,  and  on  the  exta 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  other  structures  around.  Obviously,  a  much  gfl 
risk  may  be  run  with  a  child  than  with  an  adult,  though  children  l^ear  hemoni 
badly ;  there  is  much  more  hope  when  the  upper  limb  is  in  question ;  and 
prognosis  is  much  better  when  the  fracture  has  been  caused  by  indirect  viol 
than  when  the  soft  parts  are  crushed,  the  collateral  circulation  destroyed,  and 
neighboring  joints  torn  open. 

The  hemorrhage  must  first  be  checked  by  a  tourniquet,  or  other  means  si 
to  the  part,  the  wound  enlarged,  all  clots  turned  out  and  a  thorough  search  fla 
Sometimes  this  is  successful,  but  finding  a  torn  vessel  under  conditions  such  as  t 
is  always  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Ligature  of  the  vessel  higher  up 
not  be  recommended  ;  if  the  collateral  circulation  is  good,  the  bleeding  contiQ 
if  it  is  not,  gangrene  sets  in. 

{b^  In  Simple  Fractures. — In  simple  fractures  the  question  turns  upol 
collateral  circulation  and  the  limitation  of  the  extravasation.  If  the  swellil) 
tense  and  diffuse,  so  that  the  limb  below  is  cold  and  pulseless,  amputation  nm 
performed  at  once  before  gangrene  sets  in.  The  only  exception  is  where  the 
rounding  structures  are  but  little  injured,  and  the  interruption  to  the  circuhi 
is  due  more  to  the  tension  than  to  the  destruction  of  the  collateral  vessels.  0 
sionally  this  happens  to  the  popliteal ;  an  attempt  may  then  be  made,  prof 
everything  else  is  favorable,  to  find  and  tie  the  injured  artery,  but  it  must  ben 
lected  that  this  makes  the  fracture  a  compound  one,  and  that  very  often  it  exl» 
into  the  knee  joint. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  circulation  is  not  completely  interrupted,  if 
limb  still  retains  some  warmth  and  sensation,  there  is  some  ho|:)e  either  that  at 
matic  aneurysm  will  form,  or  that,  better  still,  the  wound  in  the  artery  mayd 
and  the  blood  (juietly  become  absorbed  without  fiirther  trouble.  I  have  kl 
this  hap})en  even  when  it  was  practically  certain,  from  the  extent  of  the  extra 
tion,  that  the  brachial  arterv  had  been  torn  across.  The  limb  should  be  nd 
kei)t  quiet,  placed  in  as  comfortable  a  position  as  possible,  and  wrapped  in  cot 
wool  to  maintain  the  temperature.  No  firm  bandages  or  splints  may  be  2C^ 
merely  something  to  i)rotect  the  jxirt  against  incautious  movement ;  the  best! 
lies  in  perfect  rest  and  gentle  compression. 

In  the  case  of  the  anterior  tibial  the  symptoms  sometimes  disappear  of  d 
selves  ;  more  often  the  swelling  continues  to  pulsate  without  extending  very  rap 
and  a  wall,  more  or  less  i>erfect,  is  gradually  formed  around  the  ha^matoma  uB 
becomes  a  traumatic  aneurvsm.  This  mav  be  cured  at  any  time  bv  anv  d 
ordinary  methods  ;  compression  maybe  tried  first;  if  this  fails  the  artery  ma 
tied  above,  or  the  sac  may  be  laid  open  and  both  ends  of  the  vessel  secured.  ( 
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Injury  to  Joints. — Extension  of  the  fracture  into  a  neighboring  joint  is 
a  grave  complication,  even  when  the  skin  is  unbroken.     The  synovial 
filled  with  blood  ;  it  is  often  difficult  to  restore  the  fragments  to  their 
position,  and  still  more  to  keep  them  there  ;  and  for  fear  of  the  joint 
stiff,  passive  motion  has  to  be  commenced  at  a  very  early  period,  long  befoie 
union  is  sound  enough  for  use.     Moreover,  later  in  life,  a  joint  that  has 
injured  in  this  way  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  obstinate  form  of 
arthritis.     When  the  fracture  is  compound,  the  danger  is  greater  still.     The 
that  is  opened  up  is  often  of  very  great  size  and  very  irregular  in  shape  ;  and 
lined  with  a  membrane  exceedingly  prone  to  absorb  any  poisonous  material 
present.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  d 
accute  suppurative  arthritis  is  so  great. 

Dislocation  is  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  associated  with  fracture,  the 
being  forced  from  its  socket,  and  then  broken  by  the  continuance  of  the 
force.     No  pains  should  be  spared  to  effect  reduction.     The  patient  miol 
placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  the  limbs  secured   by  means  of  splints,  and  the 
placed  part  of  the  bone,  if  possible,  pushed  back.    If  this  does  not  succeed, 
the  joint  must  be  laid  open  and  the  head  of  the  bone  dislodged  and  restored 
its  position,  or  the  fracture  must  be  set  and  another  attempt  made  later  when 
bone  is  firmly  united. 

Inflammation. — Inflammation  in  the  course  of  a  simple  fracture  is  quite 


ceptional.  Sometimes,  when  the  extravasation  is  very  extensive,  the  hsematooMl* 
slowly  suppurates,  as  it  does  occasionally  in  contusions ;  or  inflammation  staitB> 
from  the  blebs  that  form  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  ;  and  sometimes  a  slow,  chronie 
form  of  ostitis  sets  in  afterward,  akin,  perhaps,  to  the  arthritis  that  follows 
contusions  about  joints;  but  this  does  not  occur  unless  some  additional  cause  is 
at  work. 

In  compound  fractures,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  wound  does  not  heal  at 
once,  it  often  proves  a  most  serious  complication.  Erysipelas,  cellulitis  spreadiD|^ 
through  the  deeper  planes  of  areolar  tissue,  as  well  as  the  superficial  ones,  diffiise 
suppuration,  acute  periostitis,  osteo-myelitis,  septicaemia,  pysemia,  hectic,  everjr 
form  of  wound  disease,  in  short,  may  break  out  in  the  course  of  treatment,  and 
either  delay  recovery  indefinitely  by  the  sloughing  and  necrosis  it  causes,  or  itself 
prove  fatal. 

S/oug/iing. — Sloughing  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  may  be  caused  by  the 
violence  to  which  the  i)art  is  subjected  at  the  moment  of  the  accident ;    or  maf 
occur,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  pressure  of  badly-made  splints  on  bony 
prominences.     In  the  former  case  the  fracture  is  almost  certain  to  become  com- 
pound if  it  was  not  so  already  ;   in  the  latter  the  slough  often  bears  no  relation  to 
the  seat  of  injury,  and,  so  long  as  it  is  limited,  may  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  bed- 
sore.    All  pressure  must  be  removed,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  safety  ;  the  po&v 
tion  of  the  limb  must  l^  adjusted  so  that  the  circulation  is  unimpeded,  and  putre- 
faction prevented.     If   the  cause  is  removed  and  no  fresh  irritant  allowed  •^ 
appear,  the  sore  that  is  left  soon  granulates  up. 

Gangrene. — Traumatic  gangrene  may  be  local  or  spreading.     In  the  form 
case  it  may  arise  from  the  actual  crushing,  even  when  the  fracture  is  a  simple  on* 
or  from  throml)osis,  rupture  of  the  main  vessels,  or  tight  bandaging  ;  but  whateve:==^^ 
the  reason,  if  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  save  the  limb,  and  it  is  plainly  becon^^ 
ing  colder,  aminitation  should  be  performed  at  once.    The  most  difficult  cases  ar« 
those  which  hang  in  the  balance  for  a  day  or  two,  sometimes  warmer,  sometime 
colder,  before  it  is  possil)le  to  be  certain. 

Spreading  traumatic  gangrene  may  result  solely  from  the  defective  nutritioi 
of  the  tissues — the  vitality  of  the  part  is  so  low  from  renal  disease,  diabetes,  cold, 
exposure,  or  other  causes,  that  the  structures  perish  even  if  they  are  only  bruised — 
or  much  more  frequently  from  the  action  of  irritants  that  make  their  appearance 
subsequently  in  the  wound.  Septic  decomposition,  high  tension  and  suppuration 
acting  together  cause    the  most   fearful   form.      Putrefaction  takes  place  in  the 
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HOund  ;  the  poisons  produced  are  driven  by  the  tension  into  the  cellular  inter- 
ifftces,  destroying  everything  they  touch,  and  the  microorganisms  of  suppuration 
ig^Oiplete  the  destruction.  Hospital  gangrene,  which  was  the  worst  form  ever 
j0Mywn,  was  simply  the  product  of  these  agents  acting  under  peculiarly  favorable 
j^QDcditions. 

Solid  (Edema, — Solid  oedema,  due  to  lymphatic  and  venous  obstruction,  is 
^^jgften  present  after  fractures,  especially  compound  ones,  in  which  there  has  been 
f^l^iiflammation  or  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissues.     The  nutrition  of  the  whole 

J  lamb  suffers ;    it  remains  cold  and  hard  ;    the  skin  is  tightly  bound  down  to  the 
.{•Its  beneath  ;  ulcers  are  liable  to  form,  and  though  they  may  be  cured  by  atten- 
tion to  position  and  rest  in  bed,  they  invariably  break  out  again  as  soon  as  the 
^  Hmb  is  used.     In  one  case  I  removed  a  leg,  at  the  patient's  request,  seven  years 

Sr  liter  a  severe  compound  fracture,  in  which  resection  had  been  performed  ;   the 

r  nicer,  which  was  exceedingly  painful,  had  broken  out  nine  times,  and  he  had 

»*  spent  more  than  four  years  of  the  seven  in  bed. 

g         Muscular  Atrophy, — Muscular  atrophy  is  present  in  most  cases  of  fracture. 

}     If  it  is  merely  the  result  of  inactivity,  recovery  is,  generally  speaking,  rapid  and 

^  easy;  but  sometimes,  when  the  limb  has  been  severely  crushed,  or  when  there 
has  been  much  inflammation,  the  fibres  are  so  matted  together,  and  the  tendons 

>  so  crippled  by  adhesions,  that  the  process  is  very  tedious.  In  other  cases  there 
are  special  reasons  for  it ;  the  lower  part  of  the  vastus  in  tern  us,  for  example, 
never  quite  regains  its  size  after  fracture  of  the  patella.  According  to  Volkmann, 
paralysis  and  contracture  are  sometimes  caused  by  the  prolonged  constriction  of 
the  Wood-vessels ;  the  muscles  become  stiff  and  hard ;  all  control  over  them  is 
lost;  and  movement  becomes  intensely  painful.  It  is  said  that  this  is  due  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  contractile  substance  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  supply  of 
blood.  In  other  cases  again,  shortening,  sometimes  of  a  very  obstinate  descri])- 
tion,  is  brought  on  through  malposition  during  treatment. 

Ankylosis. — Stiffness  of  the  joints  is  very  common  even  when  they  have 
escq)ed  direct  injury.  Bonnet  and  others  have  described  very  extensive  alterations 
as  taking  place  in  them  merely  from  prolonged  rest,  the  cartilage  disappearing, 
and  the  opposing  surfaces  becoming  united  by  dense,  fibrous  tissue.  Such  changes, 
however,  occurring  independently  of  inflammation,  are  very  rare.  As  a  rule,  the 
joint  becomes  stiff  because  passive  motion  is  not  resorted  to  sufficiently  early  ;  the 
capsule  becomes  rigid  ;  the  amount  of  synovia  is  deficient ;  the  soft  tissues  around 
grow  hard  and  thick ;  and  the  folds  and  fringes  become  adherent  to  each  other, 
and  no  longer  accommodate  themselves  to  the  changes  in  pressure  as  the  bones 
are  moved.  The  tissues,  in  short,  are  so  badly  nourished  that  they  are  unable  to 
do  their  share  of  work. 

Residual  abscesses  occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  conij)ound  fractures 
many  years  after  the  original  accident,  and  sometimes  minute  sequestra  are  found 
-  inside  them;  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  they  are  small  fragments  that  have  been 
locked  in  during  the  process  of  repair.  Atrophy  of  the  bone  has  also  been  known 
to  follow  without  apparent  reason,  and  cases  of  malignant  disease  starting  from  the 
seat  of  injury  are  not  so  uncommon  as  might  i)e  expected. 

Treatment  (Immediate). 

In  every  case  of  fracture  the  first  thing  is  to  prevent  further  injury.  The 
limb  must  be  placed  in  a  suitable  position  ;  the  clothes  removed,  always  beginning 
with  the  sound  side,  and  where  it  is  necessary,  slitting  up  the  seams ;  and  the 
injured  part  thoroughly  exposed.  A  small  wound  is  better  sealed  at  once  ;  dried 
blood-clot  is  an  excellent  protection  ;  if  it  is  large,  means  must  he  taken  to  check 
the  hemorrhage  before  anything  else.  Then  the  limb  must  be  secured  so  that  the 
latient  may  be  moved  with  the  least  amount  of  risk. 

In  ftactures  of  the  upp)er  extremity  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  the  arm  can  be 
Wid  to  the  side  of  the  body  with  one  handkerchief,  and  the  hand  and  wrist 
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supported  with  another  tied  round  the  neck  to  form  a  sling.     In  the  case  of  die| 
leg  and  thigh,  however,  some  form  of  splint  must  be  extemporized.     It  may  bej 
made  out  of  almost  anything  :  laths  or  wood,  bundles  of  straw,  rolls  of  newspaper, 
umbrellas,  or  whatever  else  is  to  be  had  at  the  moment ;    the  only  requirement 
that  it  should  be  sufficiently  long  and  rigid  to  keep  the  limb  steady  in  the 
comfortable  position.    A  broken  leg  should  be  laid  on  its  outer  side  with  the 
and  hip  flexed ;    the  thigh  may  either  be  placed  in  the  same  position,  or  the 
limbs  may  be  tied  together  and  secured  to  a  splint  made  out  of  a  broomstick  witk 
some  cloths  round  it,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  armpit  to  below  the  kncei 
Only  in  the  case  of  the  spine  and  pelvis  nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  attempted; 
the  patient  is  merely  to  be  placed  perfectly  straight  in  the  recumbent  position  untfl 
he  can  be  lifted  on  to  a  stretcher. 

To  raise  an  adult  with  a  broken  leg  comfortably,  at  least  three  persons  are 
necessary :  one  to  take  charge  of  the  limb,  the  others  one  on  each  side,  £u;ii^ 
each  other,  with  their  hands  well  beneath  the  hips  and  shoulders ;  the  stretcher 
should  be  placed  at  the  patient's  head,  as  it  is  more  easy  to  lift  him  over  the  end. 
Bearers  should  be  cautioned  against  keeping  step,  and  if  the  lower  extremity 
is  broken,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  shoulders  are  not  raised  higher  than  the 
feet. 

A  fracture  bed  should  be  narrow,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  reached  from 
either  side,  firm  and  elastic  without  being  soft,  and  if  the  spine  or  the  upper  part 
of  the  leg  is  involved,  so  arranged  that  nothing  is  disturbed  when  the  bowels  act 
Woven  wire  mattresses  with  a  hair  one  on  the  top  are  the  best ;  sinking  at  the  hip 
may  be  prevented  by  a  board  underneath  extending  from  side  to  side.  In  injuries 
of  the  spine,  and  in  any  case  in  an  old  person,  water-cushions  under  the  pelvis 
are  essential.  Very  many  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  the  use  of  the  bed- 
pan :  one  of  the  best  is  a  circular  opening  in  the  mattress  protected  round  the 
edges  with  oiled  silk,  immediately  under  the  nates ;  this  is  filled  up  from  beneath 
with  a  cushion  which,  when  occasion  requires,  can  be  lowered  by  means  of  a  screw 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  bed  and  replaced  by  the  pan.  Two  sheets,  of  course,  must 
be  used,  folded  double,  one  beneath  the  shoulders,  the  other  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  bed,  the  folded  margins  meeting  over  the  opening.  In  other  cases  a  conical 
wedge  of  the  mattress  may  be  made  to  slide  in  and  out  from  the  side.  Or  the 
opposite  plan  may  be  adopted  :  a  very  stout  piece  of  canvas,  perforated  in  the 
centre,  is  laid  over  the  mattress  and  fastened  all  round  to  a  strong  wooden  frame,  a 
little  smaller  than  the  bed  itself.  When  it  is  not  in  use,  this  rests  upon  the 
framework  of  the  bed  ;  but  it  is  so  contrived  that  when  the  pan  is  required  it 
can  be  raised  with  screws  or  pulleys  six  inches  or  so  from  the  mattress  with  the 
patient  lying  on  it. 

The  same  precautions  must  be  taken  in  lifting  the  patient  on  to  the  bed  ;  then 
the  clothes  must  be  removed,  the  skin  thoroughly  washed  and  dried,  all  temporary 
api)liances  taken  away,  and  the  liml)  either  secured  with  sand-bags  or  laid  upon  a 
pillow  lengthwise  and  tied  uj)  in  it. 

Treatmknt  (Permankxt). 

Fractures  should  in  all  cases  be  set  as  soon  as  possible ;  the  only  exception  is 
when  the  swelling  and  tension  are  already  so  extreme  as  to  threaten  gangrene.  If 
there  is  the  leiust  danger  of  such  a  complication,  it  is  better  to  avoid  manipulation, 
and  merely  to  raise  the  limb  and  i)lace  it  in  a  comfortable  position,  secured  by 
sand-bags  or  tied  up  in  a  pillow.  In  other  circumstances  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  waiting,  or  by  the  application  of  cooling  lotions  ;  the  difficulty  increases 
every  hour ;  the  swelling  becomes  greater  and  greater  ;  the  muscles,  which  at  first 
are  relaxed,  grow  more  and  more  rigid  ;  and  there  is  always  the  risk  that  by  some 
incautious  movement  the  injury  may  be  made  a  great  deal  worse. 
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I.  Reduction  of  the  Fracture. 

The  first  thing  is  to  disengage  the  fragments  and  restore  them  to  their  proper 
^ntion.  If  they  are  impacted,  and  it  is  considered  advisable  to  separate  them,  a 
0tain  amount  of  force  ntust  be  used,  and  where  a  bone  is  only  partly  broken,  as  in 
rteenstick  fractm-es,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  restore  the  shape  without  consider- 
gllfe  pressure,  sometimes  even  making  the  fracture  complete ;  but  in  all  ordinary 
09KS,  where  the  displacement  is  due  either  to  the  weight  of  the  part  or  to  muscular 
contraction,  the  less  force  that  is  used  the  better.  Gravity  must  be  counterbalanced 
If  arranging  the  patient  so  that  it  assists  in  the  reduction  of  the  deformity,  instead 
'  (f  being  a  source  of  difficulty,  and  the  muscles  must  in  some  way  or  other  be 
^  induced  to  relax. 

-^  {a)  Aruesthetics. — In  many  cases  an  anaesthetic  is  essential.  The  rigidity  dis- 
2  appears  at  once,  the  limb  can  be  thoroughly  examined  without  causing  pain,  and  if 
-L  ^bone  is  set  immediately,  before  consciousness  is  restored,  while  the  muscles  are 
it-  >liU  at  rest,  the  spasmodic  contraction  does  not  return.  The  only  objection  is  that, 
J  particularly  in  men  who  are  accustomed  to  a  large  amount  of  stimulants,  and  whose 
f  struggles  are  sometimes  very  violent,  the  injured  limb  may  be  seriously  hurt  unless 
it  is  very  firmly  held.  Where  gas  and  ether  are  used  the  risk  is  not  nearly  so 
!     great. 

;  {F)  Tenotomy. — ^Tenotomy  may  be  employed  when  one  muscle  in  particular  is 

in  fault.     The  tendo-Achillis,  for  example,  may  be  divided  when  there  is  obstinate 
■i     spasm  of  the  gastrocnemius,  or  when  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  detached  from 
the  shaft  and  rotated  backward,  so  that  it  is  in  danger  of  pressing  upon  the  popli- 
teal artery  or  vein,  but  it  is  seldom  required  in  other  cases. 
[  [c)  Position. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  place  the  limb  in  a  position 

that  will  secure  the  maximum  degree  of  muscular  relaxation.  In  Pott's  fracture, 
for  instance,  the  knee  is  flexed  to  prevent  displacement  of  the  foot  by  the  gastroc- 
nemius; and  when  the  femur  is  broken  immediately  below  the  trochanter,  the 
whole  limb  is  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane  if  the  upper  fragment  is  raised  to  any 
degree  by  the  ilio-psoas.  The  opposite  muscles  are  stretched,  it  is  true,  but  in 
most  of  the  cases  their  action  upon  the  fragments  is  insignificant  in  comparison, 
and  unless  they  are  irritated  by  the  broken  ends  and  made  to  contract,  they  gener- 
ally yield  without  trouble. 

(^)  Extension. — ^When  the  deformity  cannot  be  reduced  in  this  way,  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension  must  be  employed,  either  for  the  time  only,  until  the 
limb  is  secured  by  a  splint,  or  during  the  whole  period  of  treatment.  In  tem- 
porary extension  one  part  (generally  speaking  that  nearer  the  trunk)  is  held  by  an 
assistant,  the  other  is  grasped  by  the  surgeon,  and  steady  traction  made  in  the 
axis  of  the  limb  until  the  fragments  are  unlocked  and  the  length  and  shape  restored. 
Often  it  is  necessary  to  sway  the  part  gently  from  side  to  side,  or  to  rotate  it  a 
little  so  as  to  disengage  the  ends,  and  sometimes  it  is  better  for  the  extension  to  be 
made  by  the  assistant,  while  the  surgeon  manipulates  the  part  himself;  in  any  case 
the  pull  must  be  absolutely  steady  and  continuous,  without  violent  movement  or 
jerking  of  any  kind.  When  a  sufficiently  good  hold  can  be  obtained,  the  grasp 
should  be  made  on  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone,  and  the  interposition  of  a  joint 
avoided;  the  soft  parts  are  not  so  liable  to  be  injured,  but  the  rule  is  not  absolute. 
In  fractures  of  the  femur,  for  example,  extension  must  be  made  from  the  leg  and 
counter-extension  fromthe  pelvis  ;  and  when  the  leg  is  broken  it  is  very  much 
t^etter  to  use  a  slight  degree  of  extension  with  the  knee  flexed  (so  as  to  relax  the 
niusclesof  the  calf)  than  to  pull  it  into  position  by  main  force. 

The  amount  of  force  used  and  the  extent  to  which  manipulation  is  earned 
D^ost  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  surgeon.  In  some  cases  the  fragments  are  too 
nnnly impacted  to  be  separated;  in  others  a  splinter  is  so  far  displaced  from  its 
normal  situation  that  it  cannot  be  restored  ;  or  again,  the  shar[)-i)ointed  ends  have 
l^n  pushed  so  far  into  the  soft  parts  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  that  it  is 
^Dipossible  to  disengage  them  g  them  into  apposition.     So  long  as  the 
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TractUTe  is  a  simple  one,  it  is  better  to  leave  these  alone,  in  spile  of  the  pi 
deformity,  and  the  possibility  in  the  last  mentioned  case  of  failure  i 
to  run  the  risk  of  inflicting  even  greater  injury  on  the  patient.      If  the  fniLtureir 
already  compound,  the  question,  of  course,  is  entirely  different. 

Continuous  extension  is  required  for  those  cases  in  which  thedispbceraem 
noaintained  by  muscular  contraction,  as  in  fractures  of  the  thigh.     1  f  the  Imurk 
broken  obliquely,  especially  in  an  adult,  it  is  only  possible  to  restore  the  linfc 
to  its  normal  length   by  placing  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic,  or  tiring  Ebi 
muscles  out.     Extension  for  a  time  only  is  of  little  or  no  use,  but,  if  it  is  kept! 
steadily  and  continuously,  even  though  the  force  is  only  slight,  the  cont      ' 
gradually  gives  way,  and  the  limb  regains,  or  nearly  regains,  its  normal  lengA. 

2.  Prevention  of  Return  of  Displacement. 

As  soon  as  the  deformity  is  rectified  and  broken  ends  adjusted,  the  ijart  n 
be  secured  against  displacement  a  second  time.     The  same  forces  are  still  acting;  \ 
however  quiet  the  patient  may  lie,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  involuntary  movementt,  I 
the  influence  of  gravity  is  always  at  work,  tending  to  displace  one  fragmer 
mother,  and,  even  when  there  is  no  spasmodic  contraction,  the  muscles  cannot  I 
help  growing  shorter  and  shorter  when  the  rigid  framework  is  once  broker 

The  means  used  to  prevent  this  depend  chiefly  upon  the  degree  and  natuiccfl 
the  deformity.      In  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  for  example  (the  lower  jnl 
excepted),  the  tendency  to  displacement  is  so  slight  that,  if  the  fragments  canbt  I 
restored  to  their  proper  situation,  little  more  than  protection  is  requited  i  and  I 
where  one  bone  in  a  series  has  given  way,  a  rili,  for  instance,  or  one  of  the  m 
carpals,  a  bandage  is,  generally  speaking,  sufhcient.     Even  if  there  is  only  apoir, 
as  in  the  leg,  the  uninjured  one  nearly  always  prevents  any  serious  degree  of  da- 
placement.     On  the  other  hand,  in  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  whne 
the  muscles  are  very  jwwerful,  and  the  deformity  often  exceedingly  difticult  to 
rectify,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  keep  the  broken  ends  in  apposition  without  theiid 
of  bandages  and  splints. 

Bandages, — Roller  and  triangular  landages  are  the  ones  in  common  DM, 
though  many  other  varieties  are  employed  in  s])ecial  cases.  The  former  answer 
l)est  where  firm  and  continued  |)res.sure  is  required,  and  are  made  of  unbleached 
calico  torn  in  strips,  from  four  to  six  yards  long,  and  two  to  four  inches  wide,  or 
of  flannel,  domette,  or  other  loosely  woven  material,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  and  the  amount  of  yielding  desired.  The  latter  are  most  easilv  made  fromi 
square  yard  of  calico  cut  in  two  diagonally,  and  are  chiefly  of  use  for  retaining 
dressings  in  position  and  as  slings  for  the  support  of  the  arm  or  hand. 

Splints. — Sjilints  may  he  made  of  almost  anything,  but  invariably  the  simple* 
they  are,  the  better.     Their  object  is  to  keep  the  broken  ends  in  thorough  app*^ 
iition  and  at  perfect  re.st  ;  they  must,   therefore,  fit  the  limb  accurately;  thej 
must  be  well  padded,  so  that  the  pressure  is  uniform,  and  does  not  fall  too  heaviL  "!3 
an  the  bony  prominences  or  the  injured  jiart  ;  they  must,  as  far  as  possible,  fix  tl*  ** 
neighboring  joints  ;  they  must  be  arranged  so  that,  at  any  rate  at  first,  the  se^^^ 
of  fracture  can  be  easily  examined,  and  they  must  not  interfere  with  the  circula^^*"i 
tion.     Bandages,  or  webbing  stra|»  and  buckles,  are  used  to  secure  them  rounC^^T  ^ 
the  limb.      No  constricting  band  should  ever  he  applied   directly  to  the  Hmt^  ' 
aeneath.    The  circulation  is  already  impeded  by  the  swelling  and  extravasation  ;  th^^" 
reins  are  compressed  more  than  the  arteries,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  their  walls  ;'£ 
Wood  continues  to  pour  into  the  part,  without  being  able  to  return,  and,  if  there  "^^^ 
is  an  unyielding  bandage  round  the  limb,  strangulation  and  gangrene  are  very    "^"^ 
likely  to  follow.     I-or  the  saine  reason,  when  a  single,  flat  splint  is  used,  however    "^ 
ft-ell  it  is  padded,  it  should  never  l>e  secured  to  a  fractured  limb  with  strapping. 
Below  the  .seat  of  injury,  there  is  not  the  same  objection.     When  the  humerus  is  , 

[)roken,  for  e.xample.  a  liandage  may  l>e  a])plied  with  advantage  to  the  hand  and 
forearm,  to  prevent  the  passivetedeniaand  swelling  that  are  caused  by  the  obstruc- 
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;  but  even  then  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  tips  of  the  fingers  exposed,  so  that 
e  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the  circulation. 
Ordinary  pads  are  much  too  hard,  especially  when  made  with  tow ;  they  ought 
e  sufficiently  soft  to  press  evenly  on  all  the  surface  of  a  limb,  and  not  harshly 
my  part.     Absorbent  cotton-wool,  folded  in  sheets,  answers  best. 

ifevabU  Splints. — ^The  simplest  splints  are  made  from  soft,  light  wood,  gen- 
ly  deal,  as  it  can  be  worked  easily.  If  they  are  flat,  they  should  be  a  little 
cr  than  the  limb,  to  take  off  the  pressure,  but  it  is  more  comfortable  to  have 
SI  hollowed  out,  especially  opposite  bony  projections,  and  beveled  at  the  edges. 
ms  are  of  metal,  sometimes  perforated  on  account  of  the  weight.  They  may 
trough-shaped,  rigid,  and  provided  with  hinges  to  allow  a  limited  range  of 
vement,  or  made  of  some  flexible  material,  such  as  zinc,  or  woven  wire,  so  as 
fit  into  all  the  curves  of  the  part.  Where  strength  is  not  of  importance,  as  in 
\  upper  limb,  and  in  the  case  of  children,  lighter  materials  are  used,  pasteboard, 
tta-percha,  or,  what  is  much  better,  as  it  is  porous  and  weighs  less,  felt  steeped 
resin,  so  that  it  becomes  hard  when  cool.  The  two  last  are  especially  useful,  as 
warming  they  can  be  readily  moulded  to  fit  any  part,  and  felt  splints  can  be 
itained  in  sizes,  roughly  shaped  already,  so  that  a  very  slight  degree  of  modeling 
required. 

ImmoviihU  Splints, — Other  kinds  are  made  by  surrounding  the  limb  with  a 
oven  material,  such  as  muslin,  calico,  or  flannel,  and  saturating  this  with  sub- 
inocs  which  set,  or  become  hard  when  they  dry.  Starch-paste  was  one  of  the 
tst  employed.  The  limb  is  enclosed  in  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool,  over  this 
It  placed  longitudinal  strips  of  torn  pasteboard  soaked  in  starch,  so  close 
ogedier  that  only  a  small  space  is  left  between,  and  these  are  bound  together  with 
lyer  after  layer  of  bandages  saturated  with  the  paste,  as  many  as  may  be  required. 
kmetimes,  strips  of  tin  are  inserted  opposite  the  joints  to  give  additional  rigidity, 
rhen,  the  limb  is  fixed  on  a  splint  until  the  starch  is  dry.  In  this  way  a  firm  and 
!ven  casing  is  obtained,  but  the  process  of  hardening  is  very  tedious,  even  when 
he  temperature  is  maintained  ;  the  outer  layers  dry  first,  and  prevent  evaporation 
rem  those  beneath,  so  that,  where  special  thickness  is  required,  it  may  be  some 
lays  before  the  splint  is  thoroughly  firm. 

Plaster-of-Paris  is  free  from  this  objection.  The  ordinary  bandages  are  made 
tf  a  coarse,  crinoline  muslin,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  tin  ca.se  ready  for  use.  The 
lowder  is  rubbed  into  their  meshes  while  they  are  being  rolled,  and  they  only  re- 
[uire  to  be  placed  upright  in  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  until  the  bubbles  of  air 
aft  escaped.  A  flannel  bandage  is  put  on  first ;  cotton -wool  does  not  answer  so 
wU,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  it  sufiiciently  smooth  :  and  then  the  prepared 
andages  are  rolled  round  the  limb,  without  employing  any  pressure  or  making 
ny  reverses.  Generally  speaking,  two  layers  are  enough,  some  loose  powder 
wng  nibbed  in  between  them,  and  a  little  more,  with  plenty  of  water,  over  the 
arfece  of  the  last.  Strips  of  tin  may  be  employed,  as  with  starch,  and,  especially 
or  children,  the  splint  may  be  made  waterproof  with  paraffin.  The  setting  of  the 
teter  can  be  delayed  by  adding  mucilage  or  borax  to  the  water,  and  accelerated 
0  some  extent  by  alum ;  but,  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  freshness  of  the 
lowdcr,  it  should  be  rebaked. 

For  many  purposes,  plaster  splints  can  be  made  more  conveniently  with  absor- 
•ent  cotton- wool,  as  recommended  by  Gamgee.  The  limb  must  be  first  invested 
nth  a  sheet  of  wool,  and  then  strips  of  the  same  material,  cut  to  shape,  are  dipj^ed 
A  plaster  and  water,  the  consistence  of  cream  (made  by  sprinkling  the  powder 
Qtoabasinof  water,  stirring  all  the  while),  and  fastened  round  with  absorbent 
•andages.  As  soon  as  it  is  set,  these  are  cut,  and  the  shells  lined  with  the  first 
ayer  ^1  apart  from  the  limb. 

Gum  and  chalk — powdered  chalk  rubbed  down  with  mucilage,  until  it  is  the 
consistence  of  thick  gruel — answers  better  in  some  cases.  It  does  not  dry  so 
qmdly,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  lighter,  firmer,  less  apt  to  crack  and  crumble  at  the 
edges,  and  is  more  elastic.     A  flannel  bandage  is  applied  first,  then  an  ordinary 
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calico  one,  into  which  the  mixture  is  well  rublx 
the  whole  is  given  a  final  coating,  and  it  is  then 

Silicate  of  soda,  of  the  consistence  of  syrup 
it  is  better  to  roll  the  bandages  in  the  solution,  ai 
It  dries  rather  more  quickly. 

Tripoli th  differs  very  little  in  its  uses  from  < 
vantage  of  being  rather  lighter,  and  of  not  softer 
ened  after  it  has  once  set.  It  is  said,  too,  to  set 
a  great  deal  upon  the  amount  of  water  with  whic 

Paraffin  is  rarely  employed.  The  most  cor 
strips  of  cotton-wool  in  the  melted  fluid,  in  the 
and,  when  sufficiently  cool,  to  mould  them  to  the 
with  a  bandage  and  allowed  to  harden.  A  ver 
taken  in  this  way,  but  it  is  not  so  rigid  as  plaste: 
the  paraffin  is  one  that  only  melts  at  a  high  temp 
from  the  heat  of  the  body. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  limb  well  rai: 
as  most  of  them  contract  a  little  during  the  pr 
always  be  left  exposed,  in  order  to  judge  the 
the  fingers  or  toes  look  blue,  or  become  cold  ar 
not  return  immediately  when  driven  from  the  ma 
the  splint  must  be  slit  and  removed  at  once.  In  r< 
more  imperative ;  swelling  sometimes  sets  in  v< 
l  tion  is  not  relieved,  the  circulation  may  be  stop; 

and  gangrene  be  caused  in  a  few  hours. 

After  they  have  been  on  some  time  the  oppo 
the  splints  become  too  loose  from  absorption  of 
?j  the  muscles. 

j^  [This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  obj< 

ft  tion  of  immovable  splints,  for  it  is  obvious  th 

splint,  at  first  accurately   fitting,   becomes   loose 
fragments  is  allowed,  with  sometimes  very  i:)ad  re 

Movable  v.  Immovable. — There  is  no  doubt 
admirably  suited  to  fractures  that  have  already  ui 
whether  it  is  wise  to  apply  them  while  the  injury 
subsided  and  the  danger  of  inflammation  is  past, 
fection  ;  they  do  not  require  to  be  readjusted  as  ( 
or  displacement  is  hardly  possible  ;   the  uniform 
and  lessens  the  tendency  to  swelling  and  oedema 
earlier  than  he  otherwise  would  ;  and  the  risk 
avoided.      In  short,  they  answer  every  requisite  c 
allow  the  seat  of  injury  to  be  inspected  ;   the  wh 
anything  were  to  happen  gangrene  might  occur  t 
as  in  such  cases  j^ain  is  sometimes  conspicuously 
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In  fractures  of  the  femur  it  does  not  answer,  except  in  the  transverse  ones  of 
uitsand  children.  Longitudinal  displacement  is  too  easy,  and  the  bony  points 
not  sufficiently  marked.  These  must  be  left  three  or  four  weeks,  until  there  is 
otiin  amount  of  consolidation  and  the  tendency  to  shortening  is  lessened.  In 
\  \6%y  it  is  more  suitable  so  far  as  the  limb  is  concerned  ;  the  foot  and  the  knee 
t  be  easily  secured,  while  the  hip  cannot ;  the  bone  is  not  so  thickly  covered, 
d  the  muscular  contraction  is  more  easily  controlled  ;  but  the  question  does  not 
il  cm  this  altogether.  The  condition  of  the  skin,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
\  parts  are  injured,  are  more  important.  If  the  fracture  is  comminuted,  and 
ne  time  has  passed  since  the  accident,  so  that  already  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
rtasation  ;  if  a  big  vessel  has  given  way  ;  if  the  skin  and  the  subjacent  tissues  are 
dlj  bruised,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  live  ;  or  if  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
icture  becoming  compound, — it  is  better  to  take  the  leg  entirely  out  of  the 
tient's  control  by  means  of  a  swing  and  the  ordinary  back  and  side  splints. 
idi  such  an  injury,  confinement  to  bed  for  several  weeks  is  absolutely  necessary, 
Btever  appliance  the  patient  wears.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  benefits 
uniform  compression  over  the  whole  surface ;  the  blebs,  which  often  form  the 
Bting-point  for  inflammation,  and  are  never  found  under  splints,  but  always  at 
eir  edges,  can  be  prevented  equally  well  by  using  a  sufficient  amount  of  absor- 
nt  cotton-wool  in  addition  to  and  between  the  splints  ;  but  these  must  be 
canged  so  that  it  is  possible  to  examine  the  injured  part  as  often  as  may  be 
sdied,  without  disturbing  one  of  them  or  relaxing  the  grasp  on  the  limb. 

In  other  cases,  when,  for  example,  the  bone  is  broken  transversely  and  there 
not  much  displacement,  when  only  one  of  a  pair  has  given  way,  and  when 
c  structures  around  are  but  little  hurt,  this  plan  should  be  adopted  from  the 
It. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  that  are  Compound  by  Indirect  Violence. 

The  treatment  of  open  fractures  is  guided  by  the  nature  and  extent  of 
le  injury  inflicted  on  the  surrounding  structures.  When  the  skin  is  merely  punc- 
ired  firom  beneath  by  the  sharp  end  of  a  broken  bone,  no  plan  is  more  successful 
on  that  advocated  by  Astley  Cooper.  If  the  opening  is  already  closed  by  a  clot, 
rery  effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  it ;  but  if  blood  is  still  oozing  out  or  if 
le  wound  is  unavoidably  reopened  by  the  manipulation  necessary  to  reduce  the 
icture  the  skin  around  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  antiseptics  (corrosive 
iblimate  i  in  500,  or  carbolic  acid  i  in  20),  the  edges  carefiilly  adjusted,  iodoform 
yvder  dusted  in,  and  then  a  soft  absorbent  pad  of  wood-wool  or  prepared  moss 
id  over  it.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  leg,  the  bone  is  still  protruding,  tightly 
asped  by  the  skin  ;  and  occasionally  there  is  some  little  difficulty  in  reducing  it, 
ren  idien  the  patient  is  under  an  anaesthetic.  The  opening  may  then  be  slightly 
idargedand  a  further  attempt  made  ;  if  this  is  unsuccessful,  particularly  if  it  is  a 
Xlg,  pointed  spine  that  is  likely  to  give  trouble  afterward,  or  if  the  periosteum  has 
leen  stripped  back  from  it,  it  is  better  to  cut  it  off  at  once  with  bone  forcei)s. 
[lie  wound  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  out  and  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Sfcn  if  there  is  comminution,  or  if  the  fracture  extends  into  a  neighboring  joint, 
ihisplan  in  actual  practice  gives  results  that  have  not  been  surpassed. 

In  all  compound  fractures,  except  in  the  case  of  the  smallest  bones,  the  patient 
Aoald  be  confined  to  bed  until  it  can  be  seen  what  course  events  are  likely  to  take. 
If  the  wound  is  only  a  puncture,  a  fixed  apparatus  may  be  aj)plied  at  once ;  but 
tbe splint  must  be  arranged  so  that  the  dressing  can  be  easily  removed.  Either  a 
inndow  must  be  cut,  or,  what  is  ])etter,  an  opening  left  while  the  splint  is  being 
sppiifid;  and  to  prevent  the  tissues  becoming  o^dematous  and  projecting  outward 
tittOQgh  this,  a  small  but  firm  pad  should  be  fitted  into  it.      If  the  temi>erature 

wesi  tiie  dressing  must  be  removed  at  once. 

In  all  other  cases  interrupted  splints  are  used,  the  pads  being  covered  with 

^silk,  and  so  arranged  as  to  interfere  with  drainage  as  little  as  possible.     Fixed 
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apparatus  should  be  reserved  until  the  bones  are  beginning  to  unite  and  any 

that  is  present  has  healed. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  that  are  Compound  by  Direct  Violence, 

In  fractures  by  direct  violence  where  the  soft  parts  are  crushed,  the  bone 
haps  comminuted,  and  the  skin  torn  and  lacerated,  the  question  is  different 

The  first  thing  to  decide  is  whether  the  injury  is  consistent  with  life, 
many  cases,  such  as  railway  accidents  in  which  both  thighs  have  been  crushed, 
shock  is  so  great  that  the  patient  never  rallies,  and  any  attempt  at  operating 
precipitates  the  end ;  or  other  injuries  of  an  even  more  serious  description 
inflicted  at  the  same  time.     In  such  as  these,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  p; 
hemorrhage  (even  capillary  oozing  is  serious)  and  check  the  tendency  to  pu 
tion,  which  is  particularly  prone  to  occur  in  the  region  of  the  bone.     A: 
rarely  bleed  under  these  conditions,  but  if  they  do,  or  the  veins,  they  should 
tied  or  clamped  ;  then  the  wound  must  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with  a  sol 
of  corrosive  sublimate  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  wrapped  in  an  absorbent 
ing.     Loose  clots  may  be  allowed  to  float  away ;  others  should  be  left  untou 
Hemorrhage  from  the  bone,  which  is  often  very  persistent,  must  be  stopped 
elevation  or  pressure. 

Meanwhile,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  tide  the  patient  over  the  shock ;  the 
blankets  must  be  warmed,  hot  bottles  placed  all  round  the  body,  the  limbs 
daged,  and  stimulants,  brandy  and  ammonia,  administered  freely,  or  even  injected' 
under  the  skin.  If  reaction  definitely  sets  in,  and  the  temperature  begins  to  risc^ 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  amputation  should  be  performed  at  once,  or  an 
attempt  made  to  save  the  limb. 

I.  Amputation. 

(a)  The  Patient. — The  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient  are  the  first  thing* 
to  be  considered.  In  children  much  more  may  be  attempted  than  in  adults ;  their 
tissues  heal  more  readily,  and  they  have  no  anxieties ;  but  in  sound  old  age  the 
power  of  recovery  is  often  surprisingly  good.  The  condition  of  the  viscera,  par- 
ticularly of  the  kidneys,  is  of  greater  importance.  Sloughing  and  diffuse  inflam- 
mation are  almost  sure  to  occur,  if  the  urine  is  albuminous  or  the  specific  gravity 
persistently  low.  The  vitality  of  the  tissues,  if  they  are  cnished  or  bruised,  is  too 
feeble  to  resist,  and  the  only  chance  of  life  lies  in  the  complete  removal  of  all  the 
damaged  part.  Even  when  no  change  in  the  secreting  power  of  the  kidneys  can 
be  directly  proved,  it  is  distinctly  unfavorable  if  the  aspect  of  the  patient  is  sudi  \ 
as  to  suggest  over-indulgence  either  in  food  or  drink.  ' 

{b)    The  Injury. — The  locality  of  the  injury  and  the  complications  that  arc 
present,  as  a  rule,  are  final. 

The  Upper  Extremity. — In  the  hand  and  forearm  the  part  must  be  almost  disor- 
ganized to  justify  amputation.     The  wrist  joint  may  be  opened,  the  carpal  bones 
crushed,  and  the  hand  cut  to  pieces,  without  such  an  extreme  measure  being  neces- 
sary, if  only  a  single  movable  finger  is  likely  to  be  left.     I  have  known  such  inju 
as  this  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate  baths  for  an  hour  each  day  recover  witho 
a  single  febrile  symptom.     If,  however,  the  large  nerve-trunks  are  injured  beyo 
repair,  or  if  the  skin  is  torn  off"  round  the  whole  circumference  for  even  a  sho  ' " 
distance,  the  limb  never  recovers  so  as  to  be  of  any  use.     In  the  former  case 
remains  cold  and  helpless,  often  ulcerated  or  the  seat  of  severe  pain  ;  in  the  lattci^ 
it  swells  up  to  such  a  size  from  solid  oedema  and  becomes  so  hard  and  stiff  that  iS^ 
is  merely  a  useless  log. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts  is  equally  decisive  in  the  case  of  th^ 
arm  or  elbow.  The  artery  may  be  wounded,  the  joint  laid  open,  and  the  endso^^ 
the  bone  badly  comminuted,  and  yet  the  vessel  may  be  tied,  the  fragments  o^ 
bone  removed,  and  an  informal  kind  of  excision  performed  \^ith  an  excellent^ 
result,  so  far  as  utility  is  concerned,  if  only  the  surrounding  structures  are  not  too^ 
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y  bruised.     Unhappily,  such  accidents  generally  occur  from  direct  violence, 
then  the  skin  is  stripped  up,  the  muscles  are  torn  and  bruised,  and  everything 
crushed  to  such  an  extent  that  no  alternative  is  possible. 

TJu  Lower  Extremity. — ^Amputation  is  more  frequently  required  in  compound 
ures  of  the  lower  limb.  The  circulation  is  not  so  active  as  it  is  in  the  upper, 
r  is  not  carried  on  with  the  same  degree  of  energy,  there  is  a  greater  risk  of 
ene  and  of  diffuse  inflammation,  the  joints  are  larger  and  more  complex,  and 
need  for  stability  is  much  greater. 
In  the  case  of  the  foot,  for  example,  everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  gain  a 
support.  In  the  hand  it  is  a  rule  never  to  remove  anything  that  can  by  any 
bility  recover ;  a  fragment  of  a  thumb  is  infinitely  more  useful  than  an  artifi- 
one  ;  in  the  foot  free  removal  is  often  the  better  plan.  Yet  even  here  much 
y  be  done  sometimes  by  judicious  conservatism.  In  a  ca.se  under  my  care,  in 
ch  the  contents  of  a  gun  had  passed  completely  through  the  foot,  so  that  an 
ing  was  left  into  which  three  fingers  could  have  been  placed,  recovery  was  so 
'cct  that  the  patient  could  walk  three  or  four  miles  without  inconvenience  six 
ths  after  the  accident.  The  bases  of  the  first  ts^o  metatarsal  bones  with  the 
jcorresponding  portions  of  the  internal  and  middle  cuneiform  were  blown  com- 
pletely away ;  but  the  external  plantar  artery  in  all  probability  remained  intact  and 
die  tread  of  the  sole  was  uninjured. 

When  there  is  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  the  cjuestion  is  generally 
decided  by  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts,  especially  the  skin  and  the  blood- 
vessels. The  ankle  joint  may  be  opened  and  the  bones  comminuted,  but  so  long 
as  the  circulation  is  good,  and  the  skin  is  not  destroyed,  a  very  useful  limb  may 
be  obtained  by  resetting  the  broken  ends  and  removing  splinters  that  are  loosened 
too  much  to  live.  Similar  injuries  in  the  case  of  the  knee  joint  are  much  more 
serious  ;  com]x>und  fractures  of  the  patella  only  may  be  treated  in  this  way  with  a 
(air  prospect  of  success,  even  though  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  widely  opened  ;  but 
vhen  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  or  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  badly  com- 
minuted, the  injury  is,  generally  sj^aking,  too  severe.  ICven  here,  however, 
primar>'  resection  has  been  jjerformed  with  success  in  the  case  of  gunshot 
wounds. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  femur  are  still  more  serious.  If  they  are  caused 
by  direct  violence  the  injury  is  almost  hopeless  so  far  as  the  limb  is  concerned. 
Vciy  often  it  is  much  worse  than  at  first  sight  it  ap|>ears  to  1)C  ;  the  muscles  are 
torn  and  crushed  so  that  they  protrude  from  their  sheaths  ;  the  deej)  planes  of  areolar 
tissue  are  laid  open,  and  the  skin  stripped  up  from  the  fascia  l)eneath  and  bruised 
beyond  recovery  for  a  distance  above  the  seat  of  injury  ahnost  ecj'ial  to  the 
diameter  of  the  part. 

When  the  injury  involves  the  upper  part  of  the   thi^h   or   the  hip  joint,  the 
shock  is  nearly  always  fatal ;  and  even  if  the  patient  rallies  it  is  very  (|uestionable 
whether  primary  amputation  in  the  upper  third  or  disarticulation  sho:ild  be  j>er- 
formed.     It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  successful  cases  on  record  ;  but  certainly  in 
^oshot  wounds,  if  the  head  of  the  bone  is  shattered,  better  results  are  obtained 
bry  removing  the  fragments,  securing  i)erfect  drainage,  and  amputating  later,  when 
t:be  period  of  acute  suppuration  is  past.      Probably   in   the   majority  of  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  patient  does  rally  sufificiently,  the  be^t  chance  lies  in   merely 
K-cmoving  the  part  that  is   injured   (for  which    Paquelin's  cautery  is   of  ex<:ellent 
service),  leaving  the  wound  oi)en,  and  by  means   of  antisejnics  and   draina.;e, 
limiting  the  amount  of  septic  absori)tion  as  much  as  po^sil>le.      I^vcn   in   other 
larts  of  the  body  this   plan  may  sometimes  be  followed  with   a'lvanta-(.-  ;    it  i> 
«rue  there  is  usually  a  large  amount  of  suppuration,  but  the  ^liock    is   not    nearly 
ssogrcatas  when  a  formal  amputation  is  performed,  and   (nvin.^'  to   iIk-    ii.iiun;  <;f 
"the wound  the  amount  of  septic  absorption  is  much  le>s  than  wx'vM.  in-  r\pi.r.f:  1. 
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2.  Preservation, 

If  it  is  determined  to  try  and  save  the  part  the  fracture  must  be  redi 
the  same  general  principles  of  treatment  followed,  interrupted  splints  and 
covered  with  oiled  silk  being  used.     The  presence  of  a  wound,  however, 
more  or  less  serious  injury  to  the  other  structures  in  the  limb — muscles, 
cellular  tissue,  etc. — necessitates  something  more. 

Hemorrhage  must  be  checked  at  once.  The  limb  must  be  raised,  all  iMi 
striction  removed,  the  main  artery,  if  necessary,  placed  under  control,  all  MIii 
clots  washed  away,  and  any  bleeding  point  secured.  General  oozing  is  checke^i 
washing  out  the  wound  with  an  antiseptic  solution  (tincture  of  iodine  or 
sive  sublimate)  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  applying  gentle  pressure  afterws 

Splinters  that  are  quite  loose  and  detached  should  be  removed,  and  if  the 
of  the  bone  cannot  be  readjusted,  especially  if  they  are  stripped   of  their 
teum,  they  may  be  resected.     Large  fragments  that  are  firmly  adherent  sh< 
left.     An  exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  gunshot  wounds  caused  by] 
jectiles  of  high  velocity ;  in  these  it  has  recently  been  shown  that,  if  a  comi 
ment  is  once  made,  it  is  very  difficult  to  stop  ;  removing  one  fragment 
loosen  all  the  rest,  so  that  if  the  drainage  is  good  it  is  better  to  leave  them 
certain  amount  of  consolidation  has  taken  place.     If  much  is  removed  care 
be  taken  to  bring  the  broken  ends  well  together,  or  union  may  fail. 

The  wound  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  so  that  no  poisonous  material 
form,  and  thoroughly  drained,  so  that  if  it  does  it  may  escap)e  externally,  and 
be  absorbed.     The  principles  on  which  this  is  to  be  done  are  easily  laid  doi 
the  details  vary  naturally  with  each  case. 

The  skin  for  some  distance  around  must  be  cleansed  with  turpentine 
strong  solution  (i  in  500)  of  corrosive  sublimate.     All  dirt  must  be  picked 
if  it  is  so  much  ground  in  it  that  it  is  impossible,  the  tissue  should  be  cut  ai 
unless  it  is  skin.     The  dirt  is  always  on  the  outside  of  this,  and  it  can  be  rend< 
inert  without  destroying  the  whole  thickness  and  endangering  cicatrization. 

If  the  wound  is  foul,  or  such  that  it  cannot   be  sealed  at  once,  it  must 
cleared  of  all  foreign  matter  and  blood -clot,  and  washed  out  with  an  antiscf 
using  a  rubber  drainage-tube  or  a  catheter  to  conduct  the  fluid  into  all  therece 
At  the  same  time,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  oj^ening  sufficiently  free, 
necessary  to  make  others,  so  that  the  fluid  is  not  retained  and  absorbed.     Imi 
ately  after  an  injury  of  this  kind,  when  the  planes  of  fascia  are  torn  across 
different  levels,  and  all  the  lymphatic  spaces  are  gaping  widely,  a  poisonous  amoi 
can  easily  get  into  the  circulation,  and  either  cause   local  sloughing  or  lead 
constitutional  symptoms. 

Tincture'of  .iodine  (i  in  80),  carbolic  acid  (i  in  40),  or  corrosive  sublii 
(i  in  Togo)  are  the  most  used  :  the  last  is  the  most  effectual,  but  at  the  sametii 
the  most  dangerous  if  retained.  If  there  is  any  capillary  oozing  they  should, 
injected  at  a  temperature  of  120°  to  140°  F.,  so  as  to  leave  the  wound  thoroughlfj 
dry  ;  it  is  of  great  importance  to  reduce  the  amount  of  discharge  as  much  m 
possil)le,  and  keep  the  cavity  free  from  any  putrescil)le  matter.  With  this  objcd 
(iamgee  recommended  equal  parts  of  spirit  and  water,  or  a  saturated  solution  rf 
borax  with  about  one-eighth  of  its  bulk  of  glycerine,  in  preference  to  the  wat^ 
solution  of  any  antiseptic. 

After  this  iodoform  may  be  dusted  lightly  over  the  surface.  It  is  true  tb- 
grave  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  its  merits  as  a  germicide,  and  that  in  some  i* 
stances,  when  too  much  has  been  used  or  the  patient  has  been  peculiarly  susceptil>^ 
serious  symptoms  have  followed  its  employment,  l)ut  there  can  l>e  no  question  tl5 
in  some  way  it  possesses  the  power  of  limiting  the  amount  of  exudation  and  d ' 
couraging  decomposition. 

As  soon  as  everything  is  satisfactory,  the  deei)er  parts  must  be  brought  in" 
the  best  apposition  possible,  buried  sutures  of  catgut  being  used,  if  necessary,  boi 
in  the  bones  themselves  and  in   the  dense  sheets  of  fascia.     If  the  wound  were 
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lie  incised  one  this  would  be  enough,  but  it  is  always  irregular  in  shape ;  the 
cs  are  badly  bruised  and  crushed,  not  cut,  and  the  necessary  cleansing  and 
intiseptics  injure  them  still  more.  As  a  result,  a  large  amount  of  fluid  is  sure 
x>tlect ;  absorption,  even  when  aided  by  pressure,  cannot  keep  pace  with 
lationy  and  unless  free  exit  is  provided  tension  and  inflammation  must  follow, 
here  is  a  dependent  opening,  perfectly  straight  and  wide,  it  may  be  left,  with 
ftbfiorbent  dressing  properly  arranged  (that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  protective 
,  as  large  as  the  wound),  and  all  the  fluid  will  be  sucked  out ;  but  such  a  con- 
>n  is  rare  in  a  compound  fracture.  Almost  always  the  internal  wound  is  very 
e,  and  the  external  very  small,  and  at  the  top,  or  at  least  very  rarely  at  the 
bom. 

Under  these  circumstances  counter -openings  must  be  made  wherever  there  is 
least  indication  (and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  these  to  get  rid  of  as  much 
lie  extra vasated  blood  as  possible),  drainage-tubes  of  sufficient  size  must  be 
fted,  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  wound  must  be  left  widely  open,  sutures  only 
ig  used  to  retain  torn  flaps  in  position. 

AH  the  points  at  which  fluid  can  exude  should  be  covered  with  waterproof  or 
active  to  prevent  the  dressing  sticking  to  the  surface  and  becoming  clogged. 
f  more  absorbent  the  material  used  to  envelop  the  part  the  better.    Wood-wool 

prepared  moss  are  some  of  the  best ;  Lister's  gauze,  owing,  in  a  measure,  to 

resinous  substance  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  takes  up  too  little,  and 
irbent  cotton-wool  by  itself  is  apt  to  cake  if  there  is  much  discharge.  Decom- 
tion  of  the  exudation  can  hardly  take  place  in  the  dressings,  owing  to  its  con- 
Tation,  and  it  may  be  rendered  impossible  by  having  the  material  prepared 
I  some  non-volatile  antiseptic. 

If  this  has  been  successful  the  dressing  may  be  left  untouched  for  two  or 
c  weeks.  Drainage-tubes,  however,  cannot  remain  so  long  ;  as  a  rule,  they 
t  be  removed  by  the  third  day,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  become  plugged 
I  coagula  and  rendered  useless.  After  this  the  longer  the  second  dressing  is 
poned  the  better.  Every  time  the  fracture  is  touched  it  gives  pain,  causes 
ation,  and  delays  repxair.  The  wound,  if  the  treatment  is  carried  out  thor- 
ily,  and  the  patient's  tissues  are  fairly  sound,  fills  up  from  the  bottom,  and 
D  at  length  it  is  exposed,  it  is  either  already  skinned  over,  or  else  is  level  with 
surrounding  surface,  perfectly  smooth,  pale,  and,  perhai)s,  just  moistened  by  a 
t  of  pus. 

Inflammation,  the  result  of  continued  irritation  (whether  by  tension,  want  of 

foreign  substance,  or  decomposition),  has  been  successfully  prevented. 

In  many  cases,  especially  where  the  foot  and  hand  are  concernel,  or  where  a 
t  is  involved,  or  where  from  any  other  cause  the  prospect  of  limiting  the 
ant  of  exudation  is  doubtful,  the  whole  part  may  be  immersed  in  a  bath. 
letimes,  when  a  hand  is  crushed,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  will  live  and  what 

not ;   more   than   is  necessary  may  be  cut  away,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  some 

that  is  already  dead  and  beginning  to  slough  may  he  left.  Such  cases  may 
>laced  in  a  warm  bath  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  left  with  perfect  safety, 
lys  provided  the  whole  cavity  of  the  wound  is  laid  oi)en.  If  this  is  not  done, 
ie£su:tion  may  still  go  on  in  the  interior.  I  have  known  this  happen  in  a  com- 
nd  dislocation  of  the  wrist  ;  a  large  cavity  filled  with  extravasated  blood  was 
rlooked  under  the  deep  palmar  fascia,  and  putrefaction  and  suppuration  con- 
led  unchecked,  although  the  hand  was  kept  in  a  continuous  bath  ;  the  fluid 
«r  penetrated  into  it. 

Ifthe  bath  is  continuous,  one  part  in  ten  thousand  is  sufficient ;  if  it  is  only 
id  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  course  of  the  day,  it  should  be  at  least  one  in  a 
Mnnd  ;  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  ammonium  chloride  should  be 
lied.  Careful  watch  must,  of  course,  be  kept  uix)n  the  patient's  teeth,  and  if 
m  is  any  diarrhoea,  the  corrosive  sublimate  should  l)e  stopped  at  once  and 
Wdcacid  substituted  ;  but  though  I  have  treated  many  cases  in  this  way,  I  have 
«rer  known    any  serious  consequence  of  this  kind  result.     The  limb  should  be 
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xhaustion  and  fever  sleeps  well  the  following  night,  and  re- 
loment.  Sometimes,  however,  it  must  be  done  at  once ;  it 
ce  of  saving  a  life  threatened  by  absorption  from  an  inflamed 
)i]S  limb.  The  condition  may  appear  to  be  desperate,  but  the 
whole  source  of  the  poison  is  the  only  thing  left,  and  occa- 
;  the  flaps  are  sodden  and  oedematous,  and  the  pulse  too  quick 
ects  with  surprising  success. 

Compound  Fractures  into  Joints. 

mast  be  carried  out  on  exactly  the  same  plan,  only  it  must  be 
iWf  no  matter  how  small  the  wound  of  the  skin  may  be,  its  real 
Iftllie  size  of  the  synovial  membrane.  If  there  is  only  a  punc- 
^imes  produced  by  a  splinter  of  bone),  and  the  opening  does 
9*  if  it  is  merely  a  clean  incision,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
y  described,  and  prevent  inflammation  by  cold,  eleva- 
r  means  that  may  be  available ;  but  careful  watch  must 
tion  of  the  joint  and  the  temperature  of  the  patient,  so 
t  set  in  unawares.  If  it  does,  the  only  hope  lies  in  free 
inage.  In  all  other  cases,  especially  where  the  force  is 
aps  torn  or  ground  in  with  dirt,  it  is  better  to  enlarge  the 
t  the  joint  thoroughly  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution 
ily  in  a  bath),  and  make  counter-openings  for  drainage 
ce  of  any  pocket  forming.  The  question  as  to  the  ad- 
amputation  must  be  determined  in  each  case,  partly  by 
patient,  partly  by  the  amount  of  injury  ;  if  the  bone  is 
,  but  the  skin  fairly  sound,  and  the  circulation  not  seriously 
'  excision  may  be  attended  with  the  greatest  success,  even 
under  other  circumstances  (except  in  the  case  of  the  hip) 
only  chance. 
ons  that  occur  in  the  course  of  treatment  of  fractures  must 
Ives.  Injuries  to  important  viscera,  such  as  the  lungs, 
deration  ;  cellulitis,  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  and  other  forms  of 
,  are  described  elsewhere.  Abscesses  may  have  to  be  opened 
'Cd  years  after  the  original  accident  ;  passive  motion  and  the 
dhesions  are  often  recjuired  before  it  is  possible  to  make  use  of 
b;  massage  and  galvanism  may  be  needed  to  restore  strength 
tk>n  and  bandaging  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  obstinate 
les  follows,  and  to  prevent  ulceration  ;  and  even  amputation 
or  all ;  either  the  limb  is  useless  and  the  seat  of  constant  pain, 
(mount  of  suppuration  that  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  sinking 
anstion. 
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The  Nasal  Bones. 

p  often  suffer  from  direct  violence  ;  the  fracture  may  be  com- 
lally,  internally,  or  both,  or  it  may  be  comminuted,  and  the 
to  the  bones  themselves,  or  the  septum  may  be  bent  or 
bones  that  surround  the  nasal  cavities  may  be  involved  as 
greater  part  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  com- 
tn  splinters  through  an  o[)ening  in  the  nose,  so  that  the 
visible. 

qrs  profuse  ;  emphysema  is  occasionally  present  from  the 
lies,  and  deformity  and  swelling  are  generally  very  con- 
lold  be  spared   to  effect  reduction  as  early  as  possible. 
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adults  in  four  or  five  ;  but  the  arm  should  be  carried  in  a  sling  for  a  week 
longer.     If  there  is  any  rigidity  about  the  shoulder-joint  afterward,  the  limb 
be  worked  while  the  patient  is  under  an  anaesthetic. 

Ellis's  splint  consists  of  a  well-padded  short  crutch,  which  is  pressed  upii 
the  axilla  by  a  strap  carried  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  of  a  band,  eml 
the  arm,  passing  through  two  slits  in  the  crutch,  and  then  surrounding  the 
The  head  and  elbow  are  supported  by  a  sling  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Sayre  makes  use  of  strapping  spread  on  moleskin  without  any  axillary 
Two  pieces  are  required,  each  three  and  a  half  inches  wide.  The  first  is 
loosely  in  a  loop  round  the  humerus  (the  non-adhesive  side  next  the  skin) 
below  the  axilla,  and  then  carried  behind  the  back  round  the  chest  until  the  di 
is  completed  ;  this  draws  the  shoulder  back  and  acts  as  a  fulcrum.  Then,  whilci 
assistant  brings  the  elbow  forward  and  pushes  it  up,  a  second  strip  is  carried 
the  opposite  shoulder,  obliquely  across  the  first,  under  the  point  of  the  elbow  (wl 
fits  into  a  slit  cut  to  receive  it),  and  under  the  forearm  as  it  lies  upon  the  chest, if  ^ 
to  the  point  from  which  it  started.  The  theory  is  that  when  the  elbow  isforoei 
upward  and  forward  in  this  manner,  the  shoulder,  owing  to  the  way  it  is  held,  il 

driven  outward  and  backward,  in  this  way 
correcting  the  tendency  to  displacement 
inward  and  forward  ;  but,  though  this  plaB 
succeeds  fairly  well  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  it  is  due  to  the  leverage 
(Figs.  I20,  121,  122). 

The  figure-of-eight  bandage  is  practi- 
cally  abandoned ;  it  is   exceedingly  un- 
comfortable, very  insecure,  and  tends  to 
depress  still  further  the  outer  fragment. 
Pick's  four- tailed  bandage  is  very  useful  in 
the  case  of  children.     It  is   made  of  a 
stout  piece  of  calico,  long  enough  to  go 
more  than  round  the  body,  and  (for  an 
1    adult)  fourteen  inches  wide.     This  is  slit 
up  from  either  end  to  within  six  inches  of 
the  middle,  but  one  tail  on  each  side  is 
four  inches  wide  and  the  other  ten.     Ar 
axillary   pad  is  adjusted  ;  the    patient  if 
placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  hi* 
arm  by  his  side,  and  the  forearm  flexec 
across  the  chest  ;  and  then  the  bandage  ij 
arranged  so  that  the  point  of  the  elbow  is  opposite  the  untorn  strip  in  the  middh 
(a  vertical  slit  may  be  made  in  it  here  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  joint) 
and  the  broad  ends  surround  the  arm  and  the  chest.     These  secure  the  arm  to  th< 
side,  and  then  the  narrow  ones  are  brought  up  from  under  the  elbow,  and  tied 
over  the  opposite  shoulder.     This  bandage  has  the  very  great  merit  of  being  much 
less  easily  disarranged  than  most  of  the  others  (Fig.  123). 

Compound  fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  nearly  always  the  result  of  direc 
violence,  and  may  be  either  comminuted  or  complicated  by  the  presence  of  injuria 
to  other  structures  near.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  fragments  have  been  wired  togethei: 
Ununited  fracture  is  very  unusual,  even  when  the  deformity  is  very  great  aii< 
the  part  is  not  kept  properly  at  rest.  The  loss  of  power  to  the  arm  is  by  ri* 
means  so  marked  as  might  be  expected. 


v. 


\L 
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Fig 


123. — Pick's  Quadrangular  Bandage  Arranged  as 
Sling  for  Arm. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

Fracture  of  the  scapula  may  involve  the  body,  the  acromion,  the  surgi^ 
neck,  or  thecoracoid  i)rocess.  Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  (leaving  the c<^' 
coid  on  the  body  of  the  bone  and  detaching  the   glenoid  fossa  only)  is  doubt^ 
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omedmes,  in   dislocations  of  the  humerus,  portions  of  the  margin  are  chipped 
ff^ig.  124). 

Fractures  of  the  body  scarcely  ever  occur  except  from  direct  violence  ;  they 
tSKi  be  single,  stellate,  or  comminuted,  and  may  traverse  the  spine  or  not.  The 
igns  are  usually  distinct,  though,  owing  to  the  dense  fascia,  and  to  the  muscles 
rilBched  to  both  surfaces  of  the  bone,  displacement  is  rarely  considerable,  and  it  is 
Sfllcult  to  obtain  distinct  crepitus.  Pain,  swell- 
ing, and  loss  of  power  are  always  present. 

A  firm  pad  must  be  moulded  on  to  the 
ieipula  to  retain  it  in  position  by  direct  pressure, 
and  the  arm  fastened  to  the  side  with  a  small 
pid  in  the  axilla  ;  but  unless  there  is  great  com- 
wmtion  or  bruising,  in  a  few  days  it  is  sufficient 
to  have  the  thorax  bandaged  and  to  carry  the 
band  or  forearm  in  a  sling.  Some  deformity 
commonly  persists,  but  there  is  rarely  any  perma- 
nent loss  of  power. 

Fracture  of  the  acromion  from  direct  violence 
is  not  uncommon,  though  many  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  found  detached  post-mortem  are 
really  examples  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  with  sepa- 
ration at  the  epiphysial  line,  or  of  delayed  union. 
It  may  give  way  at  the  tip  or  close  to  the  spine. 

m.      •  •  ^     ^    c     •,.  a1_  i_  I-    1  f  IG.  124. — Fractures  of  the  Anatomical  and 

The  Signs  are  quite  definite  :  the  arm  hangs  help-  surgical  Necks  of  the  Scapula. 

less  by  the  side,  the  shoulder  is  flattened,  the  line 

of  the  acromion  interrupted,  the  outer  fragment  depressed  and  freely  movable, 
and  the  patient  is  either  unable  to  abduct  the  arm,  or  can  only  do  so  to  a  slight 
extent  and  with  great  pain.  Crepitus  can  be  obtained  by  direct  manipulation, 
cither  on  pushing  the  elbow  upward  or  abducting  and  rotating  the  arm.  If  only 
the  tip  is  broken  all  that  is '  necessary  is  a  triangular  bandage  to  raise  the  elbow  ; 
hut  for  the  first  few  days  it  is  advisable  to  strap  the  scapula  closely  to  the  thorax 
and  to  bandage  the  arm  lightly  to  the  side,  so  as  to  prevent  accidental  movement. 
Union,  if  the  fracture  is  near  the  spine,  may  take  place  by  bone  ;  in  front  of  this 
it  is  nearly  always  fibrous,  but  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  strength  or  the 
range  of  movement  of  the  joint. 

The  coracoid  process  may  be  broken  off  by  direct  violence  or  by  muscular 
action,  but  it  is  very  rare.  In  the  former  case  the  injury,  which  may  be  caused 
either  by  a  blow  or  by  crushing,  as  when  a  cart-wheel  passes  over  the  axilla,  is 
generally  very  extensive ;  in  the  latter  there  is  scarcely  any  disj)lacement,  owing 
to  the  strength  of  the  ligaments  connecting  the  process  to  the  clavicle. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  is  almost  equally  rare.  It  can  only  occur 
by  direct  violence.  The  symptoms  at  first  sight  resemble  those  of  dislocation  of 
the  arm,  but  the  intense  pain,  undue  mobility,  and  crepitus  render  the  presence 
of  a  fracture  certain.  Moreover,  the  displacement  returns  as  soon  as  reduction 
has  been  accomplished,  unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  Fracture  of  the 
surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  can  be  excluded  at  once  by  the  fact  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  in  the  axilla  rotates  with  the  shaft ;  but  unless  the  coracoid  process  is 
movable  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  certain  of  the  exact  line  of  fracture  in 
the  scapula,  especially  as  the  amount  of  swelling  is,  generally  si)eaking,  very  great, 
and  dislocations  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  injury  to  the  glenoid  fossa.  The 
treatment  is  almost  the  same  as  in  the  other  fractures  of  the  scapula  ;  the  body  of 
^e  bone  must  be  fixed  as  well  as  possible,  the  elbow  raised  to  take  the  weight  of 
the  limb  off,  a  small  pad  placed  in  the  axilla  to  act  as  a  splint,  and  the  arm  band- 
aged to  the  side.  Passive  motion  should  be  commenced  early,  not  later  than  the 
third  week.  Even  then  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  degree  of 
stiffness  about  the  shoulder. 
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FRACTURES  OF  THE  HUMERUS. 


The  Upper  Extremity. 

Varieties. — These  may  involve  the  surgical  or  the  anatomical  neck;  ori 
epiphysis  may  be  detached  from  the  shaft ;  or  the  intracapsular  portion  mayl 
split  longitudinally  and  the  head  dragged  forward  so  as  to  give  the  appearanoei 
a  dislocation.    • 

Of  these,  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  is  by  far  the  most  common,  esj 
in  the  aged,  when  the  medullary  canal  of  the  shaft  is  beginning  to  cnl 
Separation  of   the  epiphysis  can  only  take  place  under  twenty ;    longil 
fractures  detaching  the  great  tuberosity  are  not  often  met  with  unless  there  ii 
dislocation  at  the  same  time,  while  fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck  are 
the  rarest  known. 

( I )  The  Surgical  Neck, 

Causes. — Fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  may  be  the  n 
either  of  direct  or  of  indirect  violence,  of  blows  upon  the  shoulder,  or  of 
upon  the  outstretched  arm  ;  muscular  action  by  itself  is  very  rarely  sufficient. 
line  of  separation  lies  between  the  base  of  the  tuberosities  and  the  upper 
of  the  insertion  of  the  teres  major.  In  general  the  fracture  is  transverse,  but; 
may  be  oblique  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  impaction  may  take  place,  tkej 
upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  being  wedged  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  tfal] 
tuberosities  (Fig.  125). 

Displacement. — The  displacement   affects   both   fragments,   but  in  vof ' 
different  degrees.     In  many  cases  there  is  scarcely  any,  the  fracture  is  transverse, 
and  the  broken  ends  are  kept  in  the  same  straight  line  by  the  biceps  tendon.    Ii 

others,  especially  if  the  direction  is  at  all  oblique,  it  is  very  coft- 
siderable,  and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  retain  die 
fragments  in  position.  The  upper  of  the  two  is  abducted  by  the 
supra-spinatus  and  rotated  outward  by  the  infra-spinatus  and  the 
teres  minor.  The  lower  is  drawn  upward  chiefly  by  the  deltoid, 
and  inward  by  the  muscles  passing  from  the  thorax  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  so  that  it  may  completely  overlap  the  other  and 
form  a  projection  that  stands  out  under  the  skin  in  the  front  waD 
of  the  axilla. 

Symptoms. — In  some  instances  the  amount  of  shortening  is 
considerable,  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  though  this  if 
unusual.  The  rounded  shape  of  the  shoulder  is  not  lost,  but  there 
is  a  depression  some  little  distance  below  the  acromion  ;  the  axis 
of  the  limb  is  altered  ;  the  elbow  points  backward  and  outward, 
though  it  may  be  brought  into  the  side  with  very  little  pressure; 
and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fullness  about  the  front  fold  of  tiie 
axilla.  Undue  mobility  and  crepitus  are  easily  made  out  if  the 
fragments  are  not  impacted  ;  the  glenoid  fossa  is  still  filled  by  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  can  be 
felt  projecting  in  front.  Loss  of  power  is  complete,  and  often  the 
pain  is  very  severe,  running  down  the  arm,  owing  to  pressure  upon 
the  brachial  plexus. 

Many  of  these  symptoms  are  wanting  when  the  fracture  is 
impacted,  but  there  is  great  pain,  especially  at  the  seat  of  injury, 
complete  loss  of  i)ower  over  the  limb,  a  slight  amount  of  deformity 
and  distinct  shortening.  Extravasation  is  extensive,  as  a  rule,  and 
the  swelling  very  distinct,  especially  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  due  to  rujUure  of  the  circumflex  arteries  ;  in  others  it  is 
merely  the  result  of  bruising  and  laceration  of  the  muscles. 

Treatment. — No  attempt  should   be  made  to  reduce  an  impacted  fracture 
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KiG  125. —  Frac- 
ture of  Neck  of 
Humerus. 
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dm  the  axis  of  the  limb  is  seriously  distorted.  It  is  often  difficult  to  bring  the 
fluents  into  good  position,  and  always  harder  to  keep  them  theie.  All  that  is 
Bbded  for  such  injuries  is  a  pad  in  the  axilla  to  act  as  a  support,  and  a  bandage 
md  the  ann  to  confine  it  to  the  side.  In  all  fractures  of  the  humerus  the  hand 
jpnld  be  carried  in  a  sling,  but  this  should  never  be  allowed  to  extend  under  the 

;  When  there  is  no  impaction  the  upper  fragment  is  practically  out  of  control, 
itiso  short  and  so  deeply  covered  that  very  often  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain 
|lv&ir  it  is  displaced.  More  may  be  done  with  the  lower,  though  sometimes  it 
limpossiUe  to  bring  this  into  position  and  adjust  it  properly.  It  may  be 
||cesary  to  place  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic  and  to  abduct  and  raise  the 
pofrom  the  side  before  the  ends  can  be  disengaged.  The  displacement  inward 
iinost  easily  met  by  placing  a  firm  pad  in  the  axilla,  or,  as  Erichsen  suggests,  a 
pin  of  leather  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  U,  one  side  applied  to  the  thorax  and 
teother  to  the  arm.  If  this  is  placed  well  up  in  the  axilla,  and  if,  at  the  same 
tkK,  the  elbow  is  carried  slightly  forward  and  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  chest 
If  means  of  a  bandage,  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  carried  outward 
■d  backward  and  the  broken  surfaces  can  generally  be  brought  into  good 
ipposition.  Then  the  hand  is  arranged  in  a  sling,  as  already  mentioned  in  the 
(BE  of  impacted  fractures,  and  a  cap  of  gutta-percha,  or,  what  is  better,  as  it  is 
■Ot  so  hot,  of  poroplastic  felt, 
idjusted  over  the  shoulder  and 
dnrn  the  arm,  taking  care  not  to 
tring  it  so  far  on  to  the  neck  that 
itbeconoes  displaced  by  the  move- 
meatsof  the  head,  or  so  far  on  to  the 
diorax  that  it  loses  its  grasp  on  the 
tim.  This  is  fastened  by  a  bandage 
(Wried  round  the  opposite  side  of 
the  chest.  It  must  be  admitted, 
kiwever,  that  even  when  every  care 
ii  osed,  union  in  a  faulty  position 
annot  always  be  avoided.  Band- 
ying the  hand  and  forearm  is  quite 
MDeeeisary  (Fig.  126). 

Union  is  generally  complete  in 
ftom  five  to  six  weeks,  but  the  arm 
lonains  stiff  and  powerless  for  some 
timt  after.  Passive  motion  should 
be  commenced  at  the  third  week  at 
tbe  latest ;  in  many  cases  it  answers 
■ell  to  begin  even  before  this,  very  '''"' "SrlicaTsclk  ol'HurSi'JrF-.i'of^Mn^^^ 
^sietly  and  gently,  with  the  object 

Bllier  of  preventing  the  formation  of  adhesions  by  straightening  out  the  folds  of 
Iheapsule  than  of  breaking  them  down.  If  this  is  not  done  the  joint  is  sure  to 
Iwome  rigid,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  scapula,  and  it  may  lje  necessary  at  a 
hlo period  to  place  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic  and  work  the  |iari  thoroughly. 
Wiyed  union  and  even  complete  failure  occasionally  occur. 


(i)  Separation  of  the  Upper  Epiphysis. 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  accident  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  presents 
paciically  the  same  features  as  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck.  True  crepitus, 
w^ever,  is  wanting,  even  when  the  line  of  separation  runs  between  the  cartilage 
*oii  the  bone ;  only  an  indistinct  soft  rubbing  can  be  felt,  and  the  upper  end  of 
'■''  lower  fragment,  when  it  is  made  to  project  beneath  the  coracoi<l,  is  smooth 
^  lounded  instead  of  being  sharp  and  angular.     In  some  instances  there  is 
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considerable  difficulty  in  reduction ;  the  under  surface  of  the  upper 
cup-shaped  and  prolonged  downward  upon  its  inner  and  anterior  aspect,  andi 
said  that  the  edge  of  the  lower  fragment  may  be  caught  by  this.     To  tcIcm 
the  arm  must  be  forcibly  abducted  and  extended.     In  other  cases  it  arises! 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  being  driven  through  the  capsule. 

Union,  especially  about  the  time  of  puberty,  is  very  likely  to  be  ooti 
impairing  the  growth  of  the  limb.  This,  however,  is  not  invariable,  prota 
because  in  many  of  these  cases  the  injury  is  really  a  fracture,  running  through 
recently  formed  bone  without  involving  the  cartilage.  Complete  failure  hasb 
known,  and  even  suppuration,  although  the  skin  was  unbroken.  In  tw>  instu 
in  which  union  had  taken  place  in  so  distorted  a  position  that  the  arm  was  aln 
useless,  Bruns  separated  the  fragments  again,  resected  part  of  the  diaphysis,  i 
wired  ihera  together  with  a  good  result.  In  one  or  two  cases,  in  which  the  boa 
could  not  be  brought  into  proper  apposition,  the  joint  has  been  laid  open  fra^! 
the  front,  the  interposing  tissues  divided,  and  the  tut 
fragments  fixed  together  by  means  of  a  lung  drill  driitl' 
through  the  skin.  This  was  removed  on  the  eighA 
day,  as  soon  as  sufficient  lymph  had  been  poured  oB 
to  make  the  ends  secure. 
/  It  IS  possible  for  the  joint  to  escape  without  bdif 

opened  the  capsule  is  so  firmly  attached  to  (lie 
epiphysis  that  it  may  remain  in  connection  with  it, 
stnppmg  off  the  periosteum  from  the  shaft.  M«e 
often  It  gives  way  upon  the  inner  side. 

(3)  Fracture  through  the  Tuberosities. 

Longitudinal  fractures  through  the  upper  endol 

the  hmnerus  are  not  common.     Sometimes,  howeve, 

the  great  tuberosity  is  torn  off  by  the  contraction  of 

the  muscles  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  dislocated; 

P'*^   "'r~*t"'"'r'^''  '"'  ''"?"shand  occasionally  the  part  is  split  by  direct  violence- 

n^  iht  shipe  of  ihe  t  d  of  the  \\  htu   this  occurs,  the  great  tuberosity  alone  may  w 

'''"'^'^'  detached     or  the  line  of  sejKiration  may  run  throu|j 

the  head,  or  even  along  the  bicipital  groove,  so  t^ 

most  of  the  articular  surface  is  broken  off,  and  the  small  tuberosity  is  left  almos 

by  itself  on  the  end  of  the  shaft. 

Symptoms. — The  character  of  the  displacement  is  the  same  in  all,  thou^ 
it  varies  in  degree.  If  the  tough  tendinous  [^riosteuni  at  the  insertion  of  th 
muscles  is  not  torn,  there  is  exceedingly  little;  in  general  it  is  very  considerable 
The  breadth  of  the  shoulder  is  the  most  prominent  feature;  this  is  immense!] 
increased  owing  to  the  way  in  which  one  fragment  is  pulled  forward  and  the  othe; 
backward  ;  and  the  axis  of  the  limb  is  altered  so  that  the  elbow  )K>tnts  backnari 
and  outward.  \'ery  little  pressure,  however,  is  required  to  bring  it  again  inloiC 
normal  position.  .\s  a  rule  there  is  no  shortening,  but  there  may  be  a  giea 
amount  of  bniising  and  extravasation,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  injury  » 
caused  by  direct  violence.  Loss  of  power  is  complete.  Crepitus  is  sometime 
difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  sejiaration  of  the  fragments  ;  but  the  most  chM 
acteristic  siyn  is  the  jiresence  of  a  bony  projection  under  the  coracoid  in  frot» 
resting  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  under  the  acromit 
behind,  with  a  deep  furrow.in  l>ctween.  The  anterior  follows  the  movements 
the  shaft,  and  corresponds  more  or  less  to  the  head  of  the  bone;  the  posteriof 
the  greater  tuberosity  drawn  upwanl  and  backward  by  the  muscles  attached  X.o 
The  diagnosis  of  this  j^culiar  accident  requires  especial  care,  as  subcorac* 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  associated  with  it,  and  if  it  is  * 
made  out,  serious  deformity  is  certain  to  result. 

Treatment.— If  the  displacement  is  only  slight,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
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jB^De  a  pad  in  the  axilla  as  a  splint,  and  to  support  the  elbow,  either  by  means  of 

■triangular  sling  or  a  four-tailed  bandage ;  but  this  is  quite  exceptional.     In 

HMial  it  is  very  considerable,  and  bony  union  may  fail,  as  it  is  not  at  all  easy 

Hber  to  bring  the  fragments  together  or  to  maintain  them  in  that  position.    The 

Ij^Hiplest  plan  is  to  place  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  and  try,  with  the  aid  of  a  bandage 

jpMind  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus,  to  bring  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment 

S^Kkward  and  outward,  while  an  attempt  is  made  to  press  the  other  forward  by 

watpping  a  pad  firmly  on  it.     If  this  fails  the  only  alternative  is  to  place  the 

|kKtient  in  bed,  with  a  small  pillow  under  the  head,  and  to  keep  the  arm  extended 

"iBd  rotated  out  so  that  the  hand  lies  on  its  dorsum.     Even  if  union  is  bony  it  is 

m  long  time  before  full  use  of  the  joint  is  regained  ;  the  fracture  often  involves 

furt  of  the  articular  surface,  and  lips  of  callus  are  thrown  out  around  it ;  or  the 

cip^le  becomes  thickened  and  rigid,  so  that  the  range  of  movement  is  limited  ; 

4>r  rheumatoid   arthritis  sets   in   afterward    and    leaves   the   joint   iDermanently 

crippled. 

(4)  Fracture  of  the  Anatomical  Neck. 

Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  is  exceedingly  rare  and  can  only  be  produced 
by  direct  violence ;  most  of  the  cases  have  occurred  in  old  people,  or  at  any  rate 
after  middle  life,  probably  owing  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  substance 
of  the  bone.  The  line  of  separation  is  supposed  to  follow  the  anatomical  neck  of 
the  humerus,  but  it  nearly  always  lies  partly  inside,  partly  outside  the  capsule.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  such  a  thing  as  intracapsular  fracture,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  has  been  proved.  The  head  of  the  bone  does  not  undergo  necrosis,  though 
union  may  be  only  fibrous  or  may  fail  completely  ;  imjxiction  is  common,  the 
upper  fragment  being  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  tuberosities  ;  where  this 
does  not  take  place  an  amount  of  nutrition  sufificient  to  maintain  life,  though  it  is 
seldom  enough  to  repair  the  injury,  is  kept  up  by  the  reflected  portion  of  the 
apsule  on  the  under  surface  of  the  neck. 

Displacement. — In  a  few  extraordinary  instances  the  position  of  the  upper 
fragment  has  been  found  completely  reversed,  the  cartilaginous  surface,  that  is  to 
say,  facing  the  tuberosities.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  this  is  produced,  but  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  forces  acting  subsequently  to  the 
fracture,  i)erhaps  long  after.  In  other  cases  it  is  very  slightly  displaced,  unless 
there  is  im]>action,  when  it  may  be  driven  so  far  into  the  substance  of  the  tuber- 
osities as  to  split  them  in  two.  The  lower  fragment  is  held  by  the  attachment  of 
the  capsule  and  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  immediately  below,  so  that  it  is  only 
drawn  upward  and  inward  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  symi)toms  are  those  due  to  the  contusion. 
The  loss  of  power  is  complete  ;  the  shoulder  is  swollen,  tense,  and  painful ;  signs 
of  bruising  show  themselves  very  soon,  especially  along  the  margins  of  the  deltoid, 
and  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  arm  may  be  blackened.  If 
anything,  there  is  a  slight  amount  of  shortening,  and  probably  this  is  greater  in 
impacted  fracture  ;  deformity  is  very  little  marked  and  is  easily  rectified  ;  there  is 
no  undue  mobility;  but  when  the  arm  is  raised  from  the  side,  and  the  head  of  the 
^neis  felt  in  the  axilla,  a  certain  amount  of  irregularity  can  usually  be  detected. 
Crepitus  is  easily  produced,  unless  there  is  imj)action,  by  j)ressing  the  elbow  upward 
so  as  to  bring  the  broken  surfaces  in  contact. 

Kind  of  Union. — If  the  fragments  are  impacted,  union,  generally  speaking, 
^kes  place  by  bone.  In  other  cases  it  may  fail  completely,  the  two  surfaces  be- 
coming hard  and  smooth  from  constant  friction  ;  or  there  may  be  a  certain  amount 
of  fibrous  tissue  formed  between  them  ;  or  the  head  may  be  enclosed  by  a  growth 
^Hione,  like  a  coronet,  around  it,  so  that  it  becomes  quite  fixed.  In  true  intra- 
capsular fractures  union  can  hardly  take  place  without  impaction. 

Treatment. — No  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  imi^action  ;  it  is  true 
that  the  shortening  and  the  deformity  are,  generally  speaking,  greater,  l)iit  they 
^  never  serious,  and  impaction  affords  the  surest   promise  of  bony  union.      In 
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other  cases  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  protect  the  shoulder,  and  carry  the  tort 
in  a  sling,  with  the  elbow  bandaged  to  the  side,  but  no  axillary  pad.  Carefl 
be  taken  not  to  tear  the  capsule  of  the  joint  any  further,  as  union  depends  al 
this  to  some  extent.  It  is  possible  that  the  head  of  the  bone  may  remain  looii 
the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  give  rise  to  such  an  amount  of  inconvenience  thilj 
removal  may  be  required ;  but  such  an  occurrence  is  very  doubtful. 

Fracture  and  Dislocation  Combined. 

Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  with  subcoracoid  dislocaA 
occurring  at  the  same  time  is  not  so  rare  an  accident  as  might  be  imagine 
Nearly  seventy  cases  of  it  have  been  recorded.  In  all  probability  the  dislocati 
occurs  first,  and  the  neck  of  the  bone  gives  way  from  a  continuance  of  the  su 
force.  The  injury  itself  is  not  an  easy  one  to  make  out,  as  all  the  ordinary  sig 
of  dislocation  that  depend  upon  the  alteration  in  the  axis  of  the  limb  are  not  oi 
wanting,  but  point  directly  to  fracture.  The  most  characteristic  feature  is  1 
absence  of  the  head  from  the  glenoid  fossa. 

The  patient  must  be  placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  every  effort  made 
reduce  the  dislocation  by  squeezing  the  bone  in  the  direction  of  the  glenoid  fa 
when  all  the  muscles  are  relaxed.  If  this  fails  it  is  generally  recommended  to  j 
the  fracture  up,  and  when  it  is  fairly  well  united  to  make  another  attempt ;  but 
any  rate,  in  the  case  of  a  young  and  healthy  patient,  to  whom  it  is  of  some  con 
quence  to  retain  full  use  of  the  limb,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  not 
advisable  to  open  up  the  joint  and  replace  the  head  of  the  bone  at  once. 

Compound  Fractures. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus  are  not  comm( 
except  as  a  result  of  gunshot  injuries  or  of  machinery  accidents.  The  latter  g( 
erally  require  amputation  as  soon  as  the  shock  has  passed  off,  but  the  questi 
must  be  decided  in  each  case  by  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts.  Where  they  J 
not  seriously  hurt  every  attempt  must  be  made  to  save  the  limb,  even  if  the  be 
is  extensively  splintered.  The  ends  may  be  removed,  the  head  of  the  bone  exci» 
or  resection  of  a  more  or  less  formal  character  be  performed  with  excellent  resu 
Six  inches  of  the  bone  have  before  now  been  removed. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soft  parts  are  extensively  injured,  the  si 
stripi)ed  up,  and  the  muscles  badly  torn,  it  is  very  doubtful,  even  if  there  is 
comminution,  whether  any  attempt  of  the  kind  would  succeed  in  leaving  a  servi 
able  arm.  The  artery  may  be  divided  and  tied  at  both  ends ;  and  the  same  n 
be  done  with  the  vein,  without  amputation  being  necessary,  if  the  collateral  cir 
lation  has  not  been  injured — practically  that  is  to  say,  where  the  fracture  is  i 
due  to  direct  violence.  The  nerves  rarely  give  way  unless  the  arm  is  almost  t( 
off;  if,  however,  one  of  them  has  been  divided,  the  two  ends  should  be  carefu 
sutured  together  with  catgut. 


Fracture  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Humerus. 

These  are  generally  due  to  direct  violence  ;  .sometimes  they  are  caused  byfe 
upon  the  elbow,  and  in  a  few  instances  they  have  been  known  to  occur  from  m' 
cular  contraction  ;  but  though  this  is  more  common  here  than  in  any  other  boi 
the  total  number  is  not  larg^. 

Displacement. — The  seat  of  injury  is  more  often  below  the  insertion  of 
deltoid  than  above,  and  the  fracture  is  generally  oblique  from  above  downw: 
and  outward.  In  children,  however,  and  in  fractures  from  muscular  action 
may  be  nearly  transverse.  The  lateral  displacement  is  almost  entirely  depend* 
on  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles.  In  injuries  ab< 
the  deltoid  it  is  worse  than  in  those  below  ;  in  the  former  the  muscles  that  p 
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n  tbe  thorax  to  the  arm  pull  the  upper  fragment  inward,  while  the  deltoid 
CI  t&e  lower  one  outward,  and  raises  it  at  the  same  time  ;  in  the  tatter,  these 
sde antagonize  each  other  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  the  parts  may  remain  in 

B^ipisi'tioD.    Shortening  is  rarely  considerable,  and  in  transverse  fractures,  especi- 

■%  i7  the  periosteum  is  not  torn,  is  absent  altogether. 

Symptoms. — All  ordinary  symptoms  are  well  marked.  The  deformity 
Fviien  the  arm  is  hanging  by  the  side  may  not  be  conspicuous,  but  crepitus,  undue 
T  mobility,  ecchymosis,  intense  pain,  and  utter  helplessness  are  nearly  always 
'  fnseot.     In  general  there  is  no  difficulty  in  feeling  the  fragments  through  the  skin. 

Tie  artery  rarely  suffers,  but  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  as  might  be  expected  from 

itt  peculiar  relation  to  the  bone,  is  often  hurt,  and  still  more  frequently  is  injured 

by  being  compressed  in  the  callus  that  is  thrown  out. 

Treatment. — Fractures  of  the   upper  part  of  the  shaft  are  treated  in  the 

ame  way  as  those  of  the  surgical  neck  ;  only  a  short  inside  splint,  coming  down 

to  the  internal  condyle,  is  better  than  an  axillary  pad;    and  the  shoulder  cap 

ihoald  be  continued  down  the  limb  to  the  elbow,  and  be  marie  to   fit  accurately 

round  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  arm.      When   they  occur  lower  down,  various 

ippliances  may  be  used.     Four  short,  well-[)added,  wooden  splints  may  be  adjusted 

toand  the  limb,  the  inner  one  reaching  from  the  axilla  to  the  inner  condyle,  the 

ooler  from  the  acromion  to  the  external,  and  the  anterior  resting  on  the  bend 

of  the  elbow.     When  these  are  secured  by  webbing-stra|>s  and  buckles,  or  even 

with  sticking-plaster,  movement  is  hardly  possible.     Instead  of  the  three  outer 

ones,  Gooch's  splint  may  be  employed.     This  consists  of  narrow  strips  of  wood 

fastened  parallel  to  each  other,  on  one  surface  of  a  piece  of  wash-leather  or  mole- 

sUr,  after  the  fashion  of  some  kinds  of  dinner  mats,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  rolled 

round  a  limb.      In  several  instances  I  have 

used  ihe  ornamental  flower-pot  holders  that 

aie  made  of  diagonal  interlacing  bars,  and 

can  be  opened  or  closed   to  any  requisite 

width  (Fig.  128),      A  layer  of  cotton-wool 

01  of  lint  must  be  placed  round  the  arm 

lint, and  care  must  be  taken  to  cutaway  suf- 
ficient material  to  accommodate  the  elbow 

and  the  axilla  ;  but  when  this  is  done  they 

an  be  fixed  with  the  greatest  ease,   and 

ibey  are  sufficiently  elastic   to  fit  without 

tieing  unpleasantly  rigid.     Poroplastic  felt 

■My  be  used  in  the  same  way.     Plaster -of- 

Paris  is  rather  heavy.     With  all  of  these 

ihe  hand  must  be  carried  in  a  sling,  and 

the  elbow  allowed  to  drop,  and  of  course 

'he  condition    of   the  circulation   in    the 

land  and  fingers  must  be  carefully  watched. 
Sometimes    there     is   a    considerable 

anwunt  of  shortening  in    bl  q  e  f  e^      ' 

Tliis  can  only  be  preven    d  by      nfi       e 

'lie  patient  to  bed  ;  hang  ng  we  gh 

allowed  to  move  about.     The  a  m  m 

fi^ed  above  the  elbow,  and  a  w   gh 

over  a  pulley  placed  at  a      n  en    n 
Where  the  upper  fragm  n  m 

patient  or  other  causes,  i       no     on 

'f«  thorax,  Middledorpf         a  gle 

light,  well-padded  triangula     f    me 

">*  hip,  a  second  from  the  axilla  to  the  elbow. 

the  other  two.     The  object  is  to 
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Union  generally  takes  place  in  five  or  six  weeks,  but  total  failure  and 
joint  are  more  common  in  the  shaft  of  this  bone  than  in  any  other.  It  has  n< 
to  do  with  the  position  or  direction  of  the  nutrient  artery,  nor  is  it  in  any  wajri 
result  of  seixiration  of  the  fragments  for  want  of  support  at  the  elbow  joint 
hiis  been  assigned,  with  more  probability,  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  shoulderi 
the  elbow  joint  is  properly  fixed,  so  that  more  movement  takes  place  at  the  seat j 
injury  than  is  advisable;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  means  adoptedi 
obviate  this  do  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  Angular  splints,  for  example^ i 
Hamilton  [K>inted  out,  soon  make  the  elbow  stiff,  so  that  if  the  forearm  dropii 
all.  or  if  any  attempt  at  movement  is  made,  the  fracture  yields,  and  not  the  joii 
Certainly,  in  many  instances  of  ununited  fracture,  the  elbow  joint  is  stiff.  Y^ 
thcr,  if  an  inside  angular  splint  is  applied  to  the  arm,  and  then  the  hand  plaoei 
in  a  sling,  the  ell^ow  l>ecomes  abducted  at  once,  and  this  movement  takes  pbci 
mort"  easily  at  the  seat  of  fracture  than  it  does  at  the  shoulder.  Probably  theiol 
cause,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  the  interposition  of  some  foreign  substance— 
generally  sixwking,  muscle  ;  and  its  frequency  may  be  explained  by  the  very  extok 
sive  surface  of  the  shaft  that  affords  attachment  to  the  brachialis  anticus  and  tricq& 
If  the  direi^tion  of  the  fracture  is  in  the  least  oblique,  either  fragment  mxfht 
easily  driven  so  far  into  the  soft  (arts  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  disengage  it 
In  one  or  two  instances  the  musculo-spiral  nen-e  has  been  found  between  the 
frogmen  is. 

The  treatment  de|i^nds  ujx)n  what  can  be  made  out  with  regard  to  the  poo- 
tivw  v^f  the  fnigmenis ;  if  they  are  in  apposition  with  each  other,  any  of  the 
n>ethvxls  already  mentioned,  in  si^eiking  of  delayed  union,  may  be  adopted ;  bnt 
if  it  is  practicallv  certain  that  there  is  some  intervening  substance,  anion  is  impoi- 
stKe  viiuil  this  is  remoxevi.  It  is  essential,  before  attempting  any  operadoo  of 
tSis  kttuL  iv^  eav\v:ni4;e  the  circiilativ^n  thnxigh  the  limb  by  galvanism,  frictioii, 
Aiul  whatowT  k i:\vt  vv"  ravMe:r.en:  is  passible.  When  an  arm  has  been  confined  in 
s:^li:\;s.  or  oan:cvI  :r.  a  >I;n^  ror  avinv  months  to^^fther,  the  nutrition  becomes  so 
ra;vh  v,xVjU:tx\:  t\i:.  no:  Mn:Ve*.:.:er.:Iy.  ever,  such  a  proceeding  as  wiring  the  ^i- 
u^s^nrs  IS  er.:irx"'.\  u:Vi::e-nv:ev:  bv  the  :"oniLa::oa  of  cillissw 
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jfen  OR  the  front  of  the  bone,  and  on  either  side  encloses  (he  trochlear  and 
■BiteUar  surfaces,  skirting  the  cartilage  of  the  latter  very  closely.  Behind  it 
HEhdcs  the  whole  of  the  olecranon  fossa,  but  not  that  part  of  the  bone  that  lies 
[pove  and  behind  the  radial  surface-  this  is  altogether  uncovered.     The  line  of 

rion  between  the  epiphysis  and  the  shaft  separates  off  both  epicondyles  and 
ifhoie  of  the  cartilaginous  surface,  running  transversely  across  the  centre  of 
4^  bone  and  turning  upward  at  either  end,  so  that,  as  the  external  epicondyle  is 
■acTCT  detached  by  itself,  separation  of  the  internal  is  the  only  form  of  injury  that 
40  take  place  without  throwing  an  immense  strain  upon  the  capsule,  a  strain  so 
^at  that  practically  it  always  gives  way. 

The  relative  situation  of  the  olecranon  and  the  two  epicondyles,  as  compared 
»ith  those  on  the  opposite  arm,  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
.juries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  elbow  joint.  Measurements  should  be  taken 
fa  all  positions  of  the  limb,  and  the  transverse  diameter,  from  the  tip  of  one 
epcondyle  to  the  lip  of  the  other,  should  not  be  neglected. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  are  more  common  in  children  than 
in  idiills ;  they  are  often  complicated  with  dislocations  ;  and  if  the  diagnosis  is 
not  made  at  once  they  are  always  attended  with  such  a  degree  of  swelling  that  it 
can  hardly  be  made  at  all.  Impairment  of  mobility  is  a  very  common  result, 
especially  when  the  joint  is  involved;  the  fragments  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
main  in  position  ;  a  large  amount  of  callus  is  often  thrown  out  by  the  extra- 
articular part,  so  that  the  fossie  are  filled  up  and  the  bones  lock  loo  soon,  and  the 
apsule  is  very  likely  to  become  thickened  and  rigid  from  the  development  of 
eitra'articular  adhesions.  In  children  an  accident  to  the  elhoiv  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon precursor  of  tubercular  mischief. 

1.  Fractures  External  to  Ike  Joint. 

Transverse  fracture  above  the  condyles  :  supra-condyloid.  In  some  cases  this 
im-olves  the  reflection  of  the  synovial  membrane  in  the  olecranon  fossa  ;  usually 
it  is  situated  a  little  above. 

It  is  generally  produced  by  , 
&llsupon  the  elbow,  the  tip  of 
llie  olecranon,  perhaps,  acting 
lite  the  apex  of  a  wedge,  split- 
ting the  bone  across  ;  but  it  may 
becaused  by  direct  violence,  or 
bj  the  cross -breaking  strain  in 
ovei-ejiiension  of  the  elbow  joint 
in  place  of  dislocation.  The 
lineof  separation  is  fairly  trans- 
terse  from  side  to  side,  but  very 
often  is  oblique  from  above 
do»n»-ard  and  forward,  and  this 
determines  the  displacement. 

The  deformity  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  dislocation  of  both  bones  of  the 
roteariQ  backward,  but  it  is  not  at  the  same  spot.  The  elbow  joint  is  flexed  and 
'whand  generally  pronated  ;  the  olecranon  projects  behind  with  a  great  depres- 
sion above,  in  which  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  stands  out  distinctly  ;  in  front  there 
js  a  prominence  due  to  the  lower  end  of  the  up[)er  fragment;  but  as  soon  as  the 
injury  is  examined  with  the  hand  it  is  found  that  the  relation  of  the  olecranon  to 
■tie  two  condyles  is  unaltered,  and  that  the  projection  in  front  is  not  the  articular 
^wfaceof  the  humerus,  but  is  on  a  distinctly  higher  level.  In  adiiiiion  to  this 
file  length  of  the  humerus  is  altered  ;  crepitus  is  present;  there  is  undue  mobility, 
insteidof  the  joint  being  fixed  ;  and,  what  is  most  important  of  ail,  if  the  deformity 
IS  rectified,  it  returns  as  soon  as  the  arm  is  released.      In  cases  in  which  the  amount 
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of  swelling  is  so  great  as  to  obscure  all  the  bony  prominences,  this  testiUTiM 
relied  on  absolutely;  the  only  other  injury  in  which  it   is  present  \\    "  ' 
backward  combined  with  fracture  of  the  a 
._  .1  process,  and  this  is  distinguished  by  the  factdi 

the  condyles  of  the  humerus  still  retain  theii  k' 
tion  to  the  shaft. 

When  the  line  of  fracture  runs  in  the  opfi 
direction  across  the  bone,  the  symptoms  are  noti^ 
characteristic,  as  there  is  no  projection  of  the  a) 
cranon  ,  but  all  the  ordinary  signs  of  frai 
shortening,  crepitus,  undue  mobility,  and  pain- 
well  marked. 

Treatment.— Reduction  is  easily  effected' 
but  •*.  hen  the  fracture  is  oblique  there  is  some  dii^ 
culty  in  maintaining  the  length  of  the  limb,  oviM 
to  the  strength  of  the  muscles.  Swelling  is  ofia 
very  considerable  if  the  fracture  is  not  putnptf 
'  once  It  may  not  be  so  bad  as  when  the  injdif 
traverses  at  the  joint,  but,  if  It  is  at  all  serious,  Ik 
patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  and  thelisA 
fastened  lightly  to  an  inside  angular  splint.  Cold 
applications  are  generally  recommended,  and  ihtjF 
Fig  130— Common  Form  of  M-ipmi  are  of  great  use  at  first;  the  vessels  become  cci- 
H™nie™.'  ^""'"'  "^  '^*"  *'"''  °^  stricted  tinder  their  influence,  the  extravasatiae 
ceases,  the  exudation  of  lymph  is  limited,  andtbt 
swelling  of  the  joint  is  checked  ,  but,  after  the  first  few  hours,  gentle  compressiia, 
if  it  can  be  managed  with  safety,  is  much  more  effectual.  It  requires,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  utmost  care ,  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool  must  be  used,  the  (ingot 
must  be  constantly  watched  to  see  that  the  circulation  is  being  carried  on  properly; 
the  pulse  at  the  radial  must  be  felt  from  time  to  time,  and  the  bandages  must  be 
put  on  after  the  limb  is  in  po--ition  (most  of  the  disastrous  cases  of  gangrene  h»« 
been  caused  by  the  dressing  being  applied  to  the  limb  when  it  was  extended,  » 
that  as  soon  as  it  was  fleved  the  bandage  cut  deeply  into  the  fold  of  the  joint); 
but  if  It  IS  projierly  carried  out  there  is  nothing  that  succeeds  so  rapidly  or  so 
surely  in  removing  the  swelling  and  preparing  the  limb  for  a  more  permanent 
apparatus  It  is  of  great  importance  to  limit  the  amount  of  exudation  poured  oul 
around  the  end  of  the  bone ;  sometimes,  especially  when  the  fracture  involves  th< 
joint,  it  is  so  excessive  that  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  appears  to  be  converted 
into  an  almost  shapeless  block,  and  movement  is  checked  in  all  directions. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  splint  is  rectangular,  made  of  some  plastii 
material,  arranged  along  the  jiosterior  aspect  of  the  arm  and  the  under  surface  o; 
the  forearm  from  the  axilla  to  the  wrist.  With  this  there  should  be  a  short  anierioi 
one  down  the  arm,  thickly  ])added  o|)[>osite  the  l)end  of  the  elbow,  so  as  to  correc 
as  fur  as  |)ossible  the  tendency  to  forward  displacement  of  the  upijer  fragment 
The  hand  must  be  carried  in  a  sling.  In  some  few  cases  an  anterior  angular  on 
appears  to  answer  better,  but  the  ordinary  metal  or  wooden  inside  splint,  with 
joint  at  the  bend,  is  of  little  use  unless  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed. 

Pa.ssive  motion  should  be  commenced  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  seco* 
week,  but  extraordinary  precautions  must  be  taken.  There  is  danger  on  both  sid« 
if  the  elbow  is  allowed  to  liccome  stiff,  non-union  may  occur,  though  it  is  not 
frequent  as  higher  up  in  the  shaft ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seat  of  injury  is  r"- 
securely  held,  the  soft  callus  yields,  and  is  liable  to  Income  broken  up  a.J 
absorbed.  If  the  fracture  is  low  down,  extension  is  often  limited,  owing  to  t:- 
way  in  which  the  olecranon  fossa  becomes  filled  up,  but  this  is  not  nearly  so  Ivi 
as  in  T-shaped  fractures;  and  even  in  the  wonit  cases  great  improvement  taic 
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L  IS  ID  the  case  of  compound  fractures  into  other  joints,  must  be  guided  by 
page  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts 
A^  bones  respectively  ;  but  this  is  modified  to  a  certain  extent  as  regards  the 
t  by  the  excellent  results  that  are  obtained  by  excision.  If  there  is  but  little 
),  and  the  wound  is  small  and  clean  cut,  the  part  should  be  thoroughly 
h  corrosive  sublimate,  the  wound  sealed  with  a  dressing  of  wood-wool 
piome  similar  absorbent  material,  and  the  timb  arranged  upon  an  angular  splint, 
id  slung  with  a  counterpoise  from  3  pole  over  the  bed,  as  in  an  excision.  But  if 
Itbone  is  extensively  injured  or  the  skin  much  bruised,  so  that  the  amount  of 
t  in  the  joint  afterward  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  it  is  better  to  excise 
kpart  at  once.  Amputation  is  only  required  when  the  soft  tissues  are  destroyed 
bnch  an  extent  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  limb  recovering. 
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This  may  involve  the  head,  the  neck,  the  shaft  above  the  insertion  of  the  pro- 
aitoT  radii  teres,  or  the  lower  extremity.  When  the  shaft  is  broken  the  ulna, 
jenerally  speaking,  gives  way,  too. 

Fractures  of  ike  head  are  very  rare,  but  occasionally  they  are  produced  either 
by  direct  violence  crushing  the  external  condyle  or  by  falls  upon  the  hand.     They 


been  found  in  several  of  the 
btoken.  The  line  of  fracture  is  usually 
Vingitudinal,  splitting  off  more  or  less  of 
dK  circumference  of  the  bone. 

Fraeture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  is 
still  more  uncommon,  though  it  is  an  injury 
that  is  often  suspected  during  life.  It  may 
oceui  in  children  or  in  adults,  probably 
from  direct  violence,  though  one  or  two 
instances  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  been 
due  to  falts  upon  the  hand.  The  head  of 
the  bone  is  unduly  movable  and  does  not 
rotate  wiih  the  shaft;  pronation  and  aupi- 
naiion  are  impossible,  and  when  the  hand 
is  moved  in  either  direction  there  is  intense 
piin  at  the  seat  of  injury  1  a  slight  amount 
of  crepitus  is  usually  present.  I  have  met 
with  one  instance  in  which  the  upi>er  epi- 
physis was  separated,  the  external  condyle 
of  the  humerus  being  considerably  crushed 
11  itie  same  time.  The  only  treatment  that 
an  be  adopted  is  to  retain  the  elbow  joint 
inilight  form  of  rectangular  splint  with  a 
firai  pad  over  the  front  of  the  forearm,  and 
tocomtnence  passive  motion  as  in  fractures 
ofthe  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus.  If, 
"wng  to  the  contraction  of  the  l)iceps,  the 
displacement  cannot  be  rectified  in  any 
other  way,  the  arm  must  be  put  up  fully 
fleied;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  when 
pasive  motion  is  begun,  that  the  muscle  is 
'Cry likely  to  have  become  rigidly  contracted  Fi 
ftom  prolonged  rest.  The  position  of  the 
posterior  interosseous  nerve  in  relation  to 
*ebone  must  not  be  forgotten  in  connection 
Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius  alone  ; 
or  blows  upon  the  arm,  and  may  take  place  e 
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ither  above  or  l>elow  the  insertion 
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of  the  pronator  radii  teres.  In  the  former  case  the  upper  fragment  is  acted  fl 
by  the  supinator  brevis  and  the  biceps,  the  lower  by  the  pronators,  so  that  f 
relative  position  of  the  radius  and  ulna  is  not  the  same  above  and  bclovfl 
seat  of  injury.  In  the  latter  the  upper  fragment,  owing  to  the  attachment  of  # 
pronator  teres,  is  not  much  displaced ;  but  the  lower  is  tilted  inward  t 
the  ulna,  partly  by  the  supinator  longus,  partly  by  the  pronator  quadratus. 

So  long  as  the  ulna  is  intact  the  amount  of  deformity  is  very  slight 
other  signs  are  well  marked  :  there  is  intense  pain  over  the  seat  of  injury;  p 
nation  and  supination  are  impossible;  when  the  hand  is  grasped  and  made  I 
rotate,  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  does  not  move  with  it,  and  crepitus  c 
felt  at  once. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  should,  if  possible,  be  put  up  b^ 
position  of  complete  supination.  The  upper  fragment  is  already  in  that  positic^l 
and  if  the  lower  is  partly  pronated  it  is  clear  that  a  certain  amount  of  supinatical 
must  be  lost,  and  though  this  can  be  supplemented  Co  a  great  extent  by  rotadcil 
at  the  shoulder-joint,  especially  after  long  practice,  the  movement  at  theelbot^ 


is  exceedingly  awkward.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  jjatients  will  endure  il ; 
if  they  are  confined  to  bed  the  arm  may  be  laid  on  its  back  and  completely  I 
extendeti ;  if  not,  all  that  can  l>e  done  is  to  fit  a  ])ostfrior  rectangular  splint  I 
down  the  arm  and  forearm  and  to  arrange  a  sling  so  that  the  hand,  resting  on  1 
its  dorsum,  is  a,-,  much  in  front  of  the  median  lateral  line  of  the  body  as  the  I 
elbow  is  buhind. 

When  the  seat  of  injury  is  below  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres,  th* 
danger  is  that  the  n])per  end  of  the  lower  fragment  may  be  drawn  inward  and  *^ 
length  unite  with  the  ulna,  when,  of  course,  both  pronation  and  supination  *■"' 
lost.      To  prevent  this,  straif;ht  back  and  front  sjilints  must  be  used,  wider  tV>^-^ 
the  limb,  so  as  to  take  off  all  lateral  jiressure,  and  well  padded,  esfjecially  dcJ'*^  ^ 
the  centre,  so  that  the  muscles  may  be  squeezed  as  far  as  may  be  into  the  inC-^    . 
osseous  space  ;  and  the  limb  should  be  put  up  midway  l)etween  pronation  J-^*i 
supination,  that  is  to  say,  with  thumb  uppermost  and  the  dorsum  of  the  ha  ^^^ 
looking  forward.     The  sling  should  only  take  the  forearm,  so  that  the  hand  tc^^^ 
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[  Fracture  0/ the  Lower  End  of  the  Radius. — With  the  exception  of  the  clavicle 
Ih  bone  is  broken  more  frequently  than  any  other.  The  fracture  is  usually 
■■ncrse  from  side  to  side,  though  in  the  vertical  direction  it  may  incline  from 
pvc  downward  and  forward,  and  it  nearly  always  hes  within  an  inch  of  the 
Itpal  surface.  The  size  of  the  lower  fragment,  however,  varies  considerably ;  it 
K^  be  merely  a  plate  of  bone  carrying  the  articular  cartilage. 

The  cause  is  almost  always  indirect  violence,  a  fall  upon  the  hand.  If  the 
irim  is  toward  the  ground,  the  displacement  is  dorsal  (Cotles'  fracture),  and  if 
mcj  be  impacted,  or  non-impacted,  or  comminuted  ;  if,  as  occasionally  happens, 
he  hand  is  doubled  underneath  so  that  the  back  is  downward,  the  lower  fragment 
sforced  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Cfilles'  Fracture. — For  many  reasons  this  is  of  special  interest ;  it  is  exceed- 
a^y  common  ;  it  is  much  more  often  met  with  in  women  [jast  middle  life  than 
amen;  it  is  distinguished  by  displacement  of  a  very  striking  character;  and 
it  often  leaves  behind  it  unsightly  deformity  and  a  very  serious  degree  of 
idffness. 

The  stnicture  of  the  lo«'er  end  of  the  radius  favors  its  occurrence.  The 
tomiact  tissue  of  the  shaft  is  firm  and  strong,  but  over  the  articular  end  it  is 
Karcely  thicker  than  paper,  and  one  part  passes  very  abruptly  into  the  other.  In 
men  of  good  muscular  development  the  bony  ridges  in  the  back  and  at  the  sides 
sUtnglhen  it  sufficiently  ;  but  in  women  these  are  almost  wanting  and  the  whole 
bone  is  more  smooth  and  rounded.  As  age  advances  the  medullary  canal  enlarges 
and  encroaches  upon  the  centre  of  the  articular  end,  the  cancellous  tissue  grows 
UMie  open,  and  the  trabecule  becomes  thinner  and  fewer  in  nimiber. 

The  immediate  cause  is  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  but  not,  as  usually  described, 
ouisireiched.  This  may  dislocate  the  elbow  or  the  shoulder,  or  it  may  break  the 
sntgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  but  it  can  hardly  caiise  a  transverse  fracture  through 
the  radius.  The  hand  is  really  almost  under  the  body,  the  radius  is  much  more 
tntical  than  horizontal,  the  wrist  is  violently  over- ex  tended,  the  lower  fragment 
is  fixed  by  the  inferior  radio-carpal  ligament,  and  the  cross- breaking  strain  snaps 
(he  bone  in  two.  In  men  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  falls  from  some  considerable 
height,  when  they  pitch  upon  their  hands,  or  in  accidents  on  the  ice  from  the  feet 
suddenly  slipping  up.  (I  have  known,  on  a  frosty  morning  when  the  roads  were 
w;  ilippery,  seven  |)atients,  one  after  the  other,  come  to  the  hospital  with  this 
lormof  fracture.)  In  women  it  comes  from  slighter  falls,  for  not  only  is  the 
lone  relatively  much  weaker  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  but,  panly  from  their 
mode  of  dress,  partly  from  their  inability  to  save  themselves,  they  come  down 
upon  their  hand  with  much  greater  force. 

If  the  violence  is  only  moderate  in  degree,  the  bone  is  merely  broken  across  ; 
ifit  is  more  severe  there  is  impaction  (in  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  cases  anit 
pobably  many  more)  ;  the  compact  tissue  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  upper 
fragment  is  driven  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  lower,  without  the  periosteum 
onthe  hack  being  torn  ;  if  the  violence  is  greater  still,  there  is  comminution,  the 
'iniaction  being  carried  so  far 
tbil  the  lo 
into  pieces. 

Displacement.  —  The  d  i  s- 
placement  is  threefold  ;  the  up]>er 
fngnient  is  held  fixed  by  the 
pionaiors,  the  lower  is  carried 
bodily  toward  the  dorsal  surface, 
so  that  it  no  longer  lies  in  the 
wme plane;  it  is  rotated  round 
3  transverse  axis  so  that  its  artic- 

*^  surface,   instead  of  looking  Fratiun. 

^^niost    directly    forward,    looks 

'Ofward  and  upward,  and  the  outer  side  is,  as  a  rule,  displaced  much  more  than 
^  inner,  partly  because  the   latter  is  held   by  the  triangular  fibro- cartilage. 


:  fragment  is  split  ___^ 
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Fig.  136. — Outline  of  Hand  in  Colics*  Fracture. 


partly  because  in  falling  upon  the  hand  the  radial  side  of  the  carpus 
the  brunt  of  the  shock.     The  original  displacement  is  due,  there  can  be 
doubt,  to  the  crushing  force  ;    but    CoUes  himself  attached  much  im| 
to  the  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb,  which  pass  over 
posterior  surface  of  the  radius  in  sheaths  firmly  connected  to  the  bone. 

Symptoms. — If  tl 
bone  is  merely  broken 
the  deformity  is  not  vc| 
marked,  but  if  there  is 
paction  or  comminution, 
most  conspicuous, 
at  from  the  radial  side 
back  of  the  hand  ap| 
strangely  long,  the  natural 
pression  of  the  wrist  seeiml 
have  disappeared,  and  in 
place  there  is  another  an  ii 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  higher  up.  Opposite  this,  on  the  flexor  surface,  dn 
tendons  are  raised  and  thrust  prominently  toward  the  skin,  while  the  wrist  itsdf 
is  unusually  arched.  Seen  from  above  it  is  still  more  striking ;  the  hand  is  dis- 
placed toward  the  radial  side  and  abducted,  the  ulna  stands  .out  as  if  it  were 
coming  through,  the  fingers  are  flexed,  pronation  and  supination  are  impossible, 
and  the  patient  carefully  supports  the  injured  wrist  in  the  palm  of  the  other  hand. 
Swelling  sets  in  very  soon.  The  flexor  tendons  are  always  hurt  by  being  strained 
over  the  end  of  the  bone,  and  their  synovial  sheath  becomes  filled  with  fluid  at 
once  ;  but  this  rather  serves  to  exaggerate  the  deformity  than  to  conceal  it.  The 
margin  of  the  ulna  can  be  traced  down  without  any  difficulty ;  and  by  firm  pres- 
sure on  the  outer  border  of  the  radius  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to  make  out  the 
line  of  separation  ;  but  crepitus  and  undue  mobility  are  rarely  very  distinct  unless 
there  is  comminution. 

Sprains  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  wrist  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  Cones' 
fracture  ;  they  are  caused  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
bone  has  escaped  unhurt  and  that  the  tendons  by  themselves  have  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  the  strain. 

The  reduction  of  the  deformity  is  often  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
CoUes  states,  it  is  true,  that  a  moderate  degree  of  extension  is  sufficient  to  restore 
the  limb  to  its  natural  shape,  and  that  it  slips  back  again  at  once  ;  but  this  only 
occurs  when  there  is  comminution.  (Gordon,  who  denies  impaction,  and  whc 
describes  the  broken  surface  of  the  upper  fragment  as  convex  from  within  out 
ward,  and  also  from  before  backward,  believes  that  the  difficulty  is  entirely  duet 
the  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment ;  if  the  upper  one  is  fixed,  the  lower  presse 
forward,  and  the  hand  flexed  to  an  angle  of  45°,  the  concavity  of  the  radius  i 
restored  at  once.  If  there  is  no  impaction,  the  obstacle  must  of  course  be  du 
to  locking  of  the  fragments  or  muscular  spasm  ;  but  there  can  be  no  questio 
that  it  is  present  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  (prolxibly  the  majority)  ;  ai» 
that  the  difficulty  arises  |)artly  from  this,  partly  from  the  small  size  of  the  lowe 
fragment,  which  makes  direct  extension  almost  imijossible. 

Direct  manipulation  of  the  fragments  while  extension  is  being  made  fromth 
hand  is  very  often  successful.  If  this  fails,  adduction  may  be  tried  at  the  sane 
time,  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  being  used  as  the  fixed  point,  and  the  forear" 
being  held  in  a  position  of  supination  with  the  elbow  flexed  ;  but  care  must  1 
taken  not  to  put  too  much  strain  upon  the  ligaments.  If  this  does  not  succeed 
another  trial  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  week,  when  the  fragments  have  becorJ 
softened  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  successful,  and  it  is  adv": 
able  to  caution  the  patient  from  the  first  that  there  will  probably  be  a  certs 
amount  of  permanent  deformity. 

Treatment. — This  depends  upon  the  success  with  which  reduction  is  accc^ 
plished.     If  the  fragments  cannot  be  separated,  all  that  is  required  (so  far  as  "^ 
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lire  is  concerned)  is  a  simple  wristlet,  made  of  some  light  material,  to  protect 

part  from  further  injury.     Union  in  these  cases  is  very  rapid,  but  it  must  not 

forgotten  that  the  flexor  tendons  are  generally  hurt  at  the  same  time,  and  that, 

steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  stiffness  of  the  wrist  and  rigidity  of  the  fingers 

almost  certain  to  follow. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fracture  is  transverse  without  impaction,  or  if  it  is 
inuted,  and  the  deformity  has  really  been  reduced,  the  broken  surfaces  can 
kept  in  contact  with  the  simplest  of  contrivances.  Either  Carr's  or  Gordon's 
Dt  answers  perfectly;  but  equally  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  fixing  the 
midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  in  two  straight  wooden 
s,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  After  a  week 
iil  ten  da)rs  they  may  be  replaced  by  a  well-devised  poroplastic  gauntlet,  including 
4k  thumb  and  the  flexor  suri'ace  of  the  forearm. 

Adduction  is  of  no  use  unless  there  is  comminution;  but  then,  in  some 
instances  it  is  of  great  service.  It  is  managed  most  easily  by  means  of  a  pistol- 
ihaped  splint,  arranged  either  on  the  dorsal  or  the  palmar  surface,  with  a  short 
one  on  the  opposite  side  for  counter-pressure.  The  pads  should  be  arranged  as 
tiiey  are  in  Gordon's. 


Fig.  137. — Gordon's  Splint  Applied. 

Gordon's  splint  consists  of  a  dorsal  and  a  palmar  portion  ;  the  former  is 
much  the  longer  and  is  bent  down  at  its  lower  extremity  so  as  to  maintain  the 
wrist-joint  in  a  position  of  semiflexion  ;  the  latter  is  very  short,  and  is  either 
carved  or  padded  so  as  to  fit  into  the  concavity  of  the  radius.  If  it  is  padded  the 
edge  of  the  splint  projects  like  a  flange  so  as  to  avoid  lateral  pressure.  It  should 
be  kept  well  up  on  the  forearm,  not  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  wrist. 

Carr's  is  simpler.  The  flexor  splint  is  made  of  wood  and  is  about  eleven 
inches  long  and  two  wide ;  across  the  end  of  this  is  a  round  bar  jjlaced  obliquely, 
so  that  when  the  fingers  are  flexed  over  it  the  hand  is  slightly  adducted.  It  should 
be  stoutly  padded  opposite  the  upper  fragment  on  the  radial  side.  A  dorsal 
splint  may  be  used  with  it,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  not  necessary. 

Stiffness. — It  is  always  necessary  to  warn  patients  that  Colles'  fracture  is  liable 
to  be  followed  by  stiffness,  affecting  both  the  fingers  and  the  wrist,  especially  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  gout  or  rheumatism.  It  is  due,  in  many  cases,  to  strain 
of  the  flexor  tendons;  but  it  is  made  tenfold  woree  by  rigid  confinement,  and  it  is 
by  DO  means  unlikely  that,  in 
certain  circumstances,  this  is  suf- 
ficient of  itself.  So  far  as  the 
fingers  are  concerned,  it  can  gen- 
erally be  avoided  ;  they  should 
never  be  bandaged ;  one  great 
merit  of  Carr's  splint  is  the  free- 
<iom  of  movement  it  gives  them  ; 
^d  passive  motion  must  be  com- 
menced and   thoroughly  carried 

OQt from  the  first  day.     With  the  fig  iss.-Carri. spiint. 

'^rist  it  is  more  difficult,  but  on 

several  occasions  I  have  begun  gentle  manipulation  on  the   fourth  or  fifth  day 
*ith  an  excellent  result.     Pressure  should  be  carefully  applied  along  the  forearm 
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if  there  is  much  effusion  into  the  sheath  of  the  tendons ;  and  as  soon 
fracture  is  fairly  firm,  massage,  counter-irritants,  and  steaming  must  be 
menced ;   but   not  uncommonly  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  patient  iuid< 
anaesthetic,  and  work  every  joint  thoroughly,  before  there  is  much  improi 
If  there  is  comminution  of  the  lower  fragment,  or  if  the  impaction  is  not 
and  the  plane  of  the  articular  surface  restored,  some  limitation  of  moi 
usually  persists. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  with  palmar  displacement  is  very; 
and  does  not  present  any  special  features.     Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis i 
oanir;  and,  if  union  takes  place  by  bone,  the  growth  of  the  ulna  may 
serious  distortion  of  the  hand. 

Comi)ound  and  even  comminuted  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
may  l)e  produced  by  direct  violence,  without  of  necessity  the  joint  being  inv( 
In  one  c;use  imder  my  care,  in  which  a  man's  ^nrist  was  pinned  against  the 
by  the  sharp  edge  of  a  beer-cask,  though  the  bone  was  broken  to  pieces,  the  ji 
and  lK)th  the  arteries  escaj)ed  unhurt. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  ULNA. 

These  may  involve  the  olecranon,  the  coronoid  process,  or  the  shaft. 
Fractures  of  the  Ok cr anon. — This  process  is  frequently  broken,  especially  ■ 
adult>i,  in  falls  uj>on  the  point  of  the  elbow  :  and  it  has  been  separated  by  miaa> 
lar  action.  As  a  nile  it  gives  >*-ay  at  its  narrowest  part,  laying  open  the  joint,  bol 
OiX:isionally  the  tip  only  is  detached,  and  then  it  is  possible  for  the  synovial 
membrane  to  escaj^e.     Stellate  fractures  are  sometimes  met  with. 

The  amount  of  separation  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  aponeoiQai 
v>f  the  triix*|>>  and  the  nbres  of  the  capsule  at  the  side  give  way.  If  they  arc  ton 
the  upixT  rrai;ment  is  raised  by  muscular  contraction  and  the  distention  of  te 
iv>int  cavity  until  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  them.  More  rarely  the  broken 
faces  renuin  :n  ov^ntaot,  and  crepitus  can  be  obtained.  Lass  of  extension  b 
plete,  nuniiH'.lation  and  pressure  are  exceedingly  painful,  and  the  amount  d 
swelliui:  ;s  irenerallv  verv  creat. 

Treatment. — If  the  bn::sing  is  severe,  the  arm  should  be  laid  aponapiUov 
!or  the  r.rs:  :V\v  c.a\^.  in  a  ix>si::on  of  easy  extension,  and  cold  and  pressure ip> 
:^I:evi  r.r.:/.  the  s>\e*!:r.^  :>  :r.  sor4:e  measure  reduced.  In  most  instances  all  that  if 
:,evxr>^irv  i>  a  I.^^h:  u\vx;er.  srlir.t  mnr.ir*^  down  the  froisl  of  the  limb,  safficiendj 
.v^r.g  iv^  >,v^*.:  ':x^:h  .inai  ar.vi  toreanv.  r.mily.  I:  shtxiid  Ne  thickly  padded  opposite 
:he  y ::'::.  ,is  .iNsv^'v.re  e\:ens:v^n  ;>  urvX>rwforraMe.  and  has  a  tendency  to  dh  tbe 
s^.rtAvX^  Sv^r.u :.:r.<s  :he  :r.Li;:v.er.rs  cjlt.  re  broci^ctr:  dosier  tosetber  br  a  fi^ure^- 
c:<h:  ':\.irvi,\j:t\  or  *rv  *oo:^  o:'  srrayyir.g.  so  amnp?c  as  to  pcD  the  upper  one 
*r.«.ir.: ,  :  .::  r.  :'*.ir.v  .rstir.v."es  :h:s  ^er.ojsly  irxrreiies  die  swelling  of  the  fimbi 
s  :v.v  re  x:.:  sfiv  iv^rv  :o  V^.r-viop?'  :h^  yor:  cjirj^r^/.y  ar>d  evenly  widi  abondanoe 
T*  vX  .  Arv  .:r..:  :he  \^:r.:,  >o  jls  to  :r.scne  early  irsorrrso-  of  the  l3idd  and  tho- 
V  <h  r::  ^iv.-.:  ,  -  .f  :h::  :r-;:svles.  Tlvs  :o>  n."~  sc.^xlId  r^f  siiLiniaixMd  t<H^  three 
ix:s:s.  jLi-.i  :^c'::  the  .u",.:  ivjlv  r^  ^r^ij^illv  rer.:.  :i~r:I  in  aboct  ten  diTS  the 
-x^  cj.>/.i  r  ^  sl.r^,  I:  tbeir^  :5  r-i^ch  serarirfocu  xmioo  is  neirff 
:<  r:ro-.:>,  ":.::  >.^  l^r^:  .ls  :  ^  ii^rl;*  cl*.>je  iz>i  screen  it  docs  not 
r  »  :'"  f-e  -:s;f  .:"  :r>e  1:?./:.  Sre.lire  rricrires  iizir;?  "ry  bone.  FicxioB 
c  "--v:  v-<  ef-  r;x  .--v.-.v-r/.r'^-.  :\  scci-t,  :c  the  ^rrocsc  thai  if  ankyiosis 
v^-^  ::    .v:::   ::-;    ..-"   %  :v    -     x   :~   i.  mcrf  .-^:i:ven*?cit  iojEIJcc  :   bet  diot  * 

1:  ^7  .r  v^  >.  ;-  >  >.  ^rjLv  :>j.:  :"':rf  ::>  r :  tcw^*:  oc  esreosaoe.  the  ftag 
r  fT:>  ~;  >c  :«^  ;  *  .  c-;  ;-~ ;  ^  *-:x*  ::^c:^fc  I  "^.^  5<?e!i  coe  izsscaaoe  in  vhaC 
:"c     X  ;     :"•:  r"  -  <  *  :^  ,;>:.  :;»:-^   ::    :rrf    ^TiTer  rccrcct  bieoxsiaa^  c&ited  ^ 
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Fig.  139. — Fraciurc 
of  Olecranon,  with 
Fibrous  Union. 


MBt  be  made  to  save  the  part ;  but  if  there  is  any  fear  of  suppuration,  it  is 

to  perform  excision. 

Fracture  of  the  cor anoid process  is  a  very  rare  form  of  acci- 

and  is  nearly  always  associated  with  backward  dislocation 

the  bones  of  the  forearm.     It  may  be  produced  by  direct 

ice  crushing  the  bone,  or  by  falls  upon  the  hand  when  the 

iftow  is  extended  ;    the  shock   must  be  transmitted  from  the 

ildius  to  the  ulna,  and  from  this  to  the  trochlear  surface  of  the 

pDenis.     The  tip  also  may  be  detached  by  violent  abduction, 

p adduction,  of  the  forearm.     The  brachialis  anticus  is  attached 

Jl  its  anterior  surface,   near  the  base,  so   that   fracture   from 

pivcular  action  alone  can  hardly  take  place,  and  sepxaration  of 

like  tip  from    this  cause  is   impossible.     The   most   important 

gjpaptom  is  the  displacement  backward  of  the    bones  of  the 

Intarm,  when  the  elbow  joint  is  extended,  returning  as  soon  as 

tlie  reducing  force  is  relaxed.     In  addition  there  is  intense  pain 

on  pressure,  increased  by  attempts  at  flexion,  and,  unless  it  is 

inerely  the  tip,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  swelling.     It 

is  recommended  to  keep  the  elbow  joint  flexed  at  a  little  less 

tbn  a  right  angle,  secured  by  plaster  or  a  fixed  bandage,  and 

commence  passive  motion  at  the  end  of  a  week.     If  the  frag- 

nents  are  at  all  separated,  union  is  sure  to  be  ligamentous. 

Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  by  itself  is  usually  the  result  of  direct  vio- 
lence, and,  because  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the  bone,  is  often  compound.  It 
may  give  way  at  any  part,  but  owing  to  its  comparative  weakness  it  is  more  com- 
mon below  the  middle.  The  line  of  .separation  is  usually  distinct,  unless  the 
amount  of  bruising  is  too  great,  and  the  movements  of  the  arm  are  restricted  and 
very  painful.  The  displacement  is  not  conspicuous,  unless  the  radius  is  broken 
or  dislocated  at  the  same  time. 

If  there  is  any  tendency  for  the  ends  to  be  displaced  outward  toward  the 
radius,  the  fracture  should  be  put  up  as  if  both  bones  were  broken.  In  other  cases 
a  shield  of  gutta-percha,  long  enough  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  forearm  and  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  is  quite  sufficient.  As  the  hand,  when  placed  in  a  sling, 
rests  upon  the  ulnar  border,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  fragments  are  not  dis- 
placed by  direct  pressure. 

Fracture  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  is  not  uncommon  when  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius  is  broken  and  the  hand  much  abducted.  Union  is  usually 
fibrous. 

Fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna  tof^eiher,  in  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  may 
occur  from  direct  violence,  or  from  a  fall  upon  the  hand.  In  children  the  fracture 
is  often  partial  or  greenstick;  and  the  only  prominent  sign  is  an  angular  deform- 
ity, generally  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  curve.  When  the  separation  is  com- 
plete, crepitus  and  undue  mobility  are  present.  Pain,  swelling,  and  loss  of  power 
occur  in  all  alike. 

Greenstick  fractures  must  be  straightened  as  far  as  possible ;  sometimes  this 
cannot  be  done  without  making  them  complete  ;  but  if  there  is  only  a  small 
angle,  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  pronation  and  supination,  it  disappears  to  a 
great  extent  as  the  child  grows  older.  When  the  injury  is  above  the  level  of  the 
pronator  radii  teres,  the  forearm  should  l^  put  up  in  the  position  of  complete 
supination,  as  already  described  in  speaking  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius 
alone.  When  it  is  lower  down,  two  straight  splints  should  be  used,  wider  than 
the  limb  and  thoroughly  well  padded,  especially  down  the  centre,  so  as  to  avoid 
*sfaras  possible  any  risk  of  cross  union  ;  and  the  fracture  should  be  set  with  the 
limb  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  that  is,  with  the  thumb  upward 
*nd the  dorsum  of  the  hand  forward.  Passive  motion  should  be  commenced  in  about 
tbree  weeks,  as  there  is  some  risk  of  the  interosseous  membrane  becoming  thick- 
ened in  the  region  of  the  fracture  and  losing  its  flexibility.     No  bandage  should 
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ever  be  applied  under  the  splints,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  examine  the 
every  day  for  at  least  the  first  week.     It  is  in  this  form  of  injury  that  gan{ 
especially  common,  to  some  extent,  as  already  mentioned,  from  flexion  of 
elbow,  but  also  because  both  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  easily  compressed 
the  bones  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  course. 


Fractures  of  the  Carpus  and  Metacarpus. 

Fracture  of  the  carpus  is  not  common,  owing  to  the  mobility  and  prot 
position  of  the  bones,  and  to  the  way  in  which  the  pressure  is  distributed 
them.  They  may  give  way,  however,  from  direct  violence.  Exact  diagnosis, 
the  injury  is  compound,  can  rarely  be  obtained,  especially  as  the  amount 
bmising  is  always  extensive.  As  a  rule  it  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  hand  in  a  slings 
and  for  the  first  few  days  to  protect  the  part  from  careless  movements  by  means  qf  ^ 
a  light  palmar  splint  of  gutta-percha,  recollecting  that  the  natural  position  fortbi^ 
joint  is  one  of  slight  extension.  Unless  there  is  comminution  or  fear  of  suppun*  - 
tion,  passive  motion  should  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  afdi^ 
permanent  rigidity. 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  often  broken  from  direct  blows,  as  in  fightii^ 
the  first,  from  its  exposed  situation,  giving  way  the  most  frequently,  (he  third  die 
least.  The  displacement  is  nearly  always  toward  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  aa 
exaggeration  of  the  natural  curve,  so  that  the  head  is  turned  to  the  palm.  If  seca 
at  once,  it  can  easily  be  rectified  by  direct  manipulation  ;  but  often  the  patient 
does  not  apply  for  some  days,  considering  it  a  mere  bruise.  The  plan  recommended 
by  Astley  Cooper,  of  placing  a  ball  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  extending  the 
finger  over  it,  answers  very  well,  and  maintains  thoroughly  the  natural  curve;  but, 
as  a  rule,  a  simple  gutta-percha  splint,  well  moulded,  is  quite  sufficient  and  is 
much  less  cumbersome.  The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  liable  to  a  peculiir 
form  of  fracture  which  can  easily  be  mistaken  for  dislocation,  as  it  does  not 
involve  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone.  The  palmar  half  of  the  base  is  broken 
off;  the  length  of  the  bone  is  unaltered,  but  the  security  of  the  articulation  with 
the  trapezium  is  lost,  and  the  bone  keeps  constantly  slipping  back.  Crepitus 
can  be  felt  by  pressing  the  detached  fragment  from  the  palm  outward  toward 
the  rest  of  the  bone.  Union  is  generally  attended  with  some  impairment 
of  movement. 

Simple  fracture  of  the  phalanges  is  very  common,  and  may  be  treated  either 
with  a  light  pasteboard  splint  or  a  gutta-percha  trough,  keeping  the  finger  nearly 
extended. 

Compound  fractures  extending  into  the  wrist  joint  are  very  serious ;  the  bones 
are  generally  crushed,  the  joints  torn  open,  and   often   the  soft  parts  extensively 
injured  as  well.     The  question  of  amputation  must  be  decided  by  the  last-men- 
tioned consideration  ;  I  have  on  several  occasions  treated  fractures  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  fragments  of  bone  from  both  rows  of 
the  carpus,  with  corrosive  sublimate  baths  for  an  hour  each  day,  not  only  without 
suppuration,  but  with  an  excellent  result  so  far  as  movement  was  concerned.     li 
inflammation  and  suppuration  once  set  in,  the  whole  carpus  is  almost  sure  to 
become  involved,  the  bones  undergo  necrosis,  and  the  pus  is  very  likely  to  spread 
from  the  articulations,  either  into  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  or  into  the 
decider  planes  of  cellular  tissue,  until  the  whole  limb  is  implicated.     If  this  sub- 
sides, the  hand  and  wrist  are  almost  useless  ;  more  often  than   not  amputation  is 
required  to  prevent  more  serious  consequences. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  hand,  if  they  are  at  all  extensive,  if  for  example 
the  palm  or  several  fingers  are  badly  crushed,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  often  impossible  to  tell  at  the  first  how  much  of  the  bruised  and  damaged 
tissue  will  live,  and  every  fragment  is  of  importance.  The  sloughs,  it  is  true,  are 
somewhat  slow  in  separating,   but,  owing  to   the  amount  of  the  antiseptic  dead 
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absorb,  putrefaction  does  not  take  place  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  cellulitis  ot 
inflammatory  complications;  granulations  gradually  spring  up,  and  the 
»le  of  the  tissue  that  is  not  too  much  damaged  by  the  accident  is  preserved. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

The  innominate  bone  may  be  broken  by  direct  violence  or  by  muscular  action  ; 
.01  the  pelvic  girdle  may  be  squeezed  until  it  gives  way  under  the  pressure.  In 
ttis  case  the  position  and  direction  of  the  fracture  are  often  definite  ;  under  other 
fbcumstances  they  are  very  variable. 


Fractures  of  the  False  Pelvis. 

Portions  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  are  occasionally  broken  off  by  direct  blows  ; 
in  a  few  rare  instances  the  anterior  superior  spine  has  been  detached  by  muscular 
action ;  and  the  same  thing  has  been  known  to  occur  in  the  case  of  the  epiphysis 
that  forms  the  crest ;  but  unless  there  is  great  comminution,  injuries  of  the  false 
pdvis  are  rarely  attended  by  serious  consequences  ;  the  shock  may  be  severe ;  the 
ordinary  signs  of  fracture  are  well  marked ;  but  the  viscera  very  seldom  suffer ; 
and  repair  takes  place  readily,  though  there  is  often  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty 
about  retaining  the  fragments  in  proper  position. 


Fracture  of  the  Acetabulum. 

This  may  be  produced  in  two  ways  :  in  the  first,  and  the  most  serious,  the 
head  of  the  femur  is  driven  inward  with  such  violence  that  it  splits  the  cavity  into 
pieces ;  in  the  second  a  portion  of  the  lip  only  is  detached.  The  former  of  these 
never  occurs  except  as  the  result  of  extreme  violence  applied  to  the  great  trochanter ; 
die  bone  is  very  much  comminuted  (the  three  portions  that  form  the  acetabulum 
being  driven  asunder),  the  shock  extreme,  and  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  viscera 
very  great. 

The  position  the  limb  assumes  closely  resembles  that  of  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  but  the  trochanter  is  more  sunken.  The  amount  of  mobility  varies 
a  good  deal  ;  in  many  instances  it  is  unusually  free,  probably  owing  to  the  small 
relative  size  of  the  neck  compared  with  the  head  ;  crepitus  is  generally  distinct, 
and  manipulation  exceedingly  painful.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  feel  the  head  of  the  bone  through  the  rectum  or  vagina.  The  accident 
frequently  proves  fatal  from  shock  or  from  injury  to  the  viscera;  if  the  patient 
rallies  sufficiently,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  extract  the  bone,  but  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  succeed ;  if  it  does,  the  limb  must  be  put  up  as  in  fracture  through  the 
tee  of  the  neck.     Movement  is  sure  to  be  much  impaired. 

Fracture  of  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum  is  more  common.  It  is  caused  by  the 
sudden  impact  of  the  head  of  the  femur  against  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
cup,  and  may  be  produced  by  falls  upon  the  feet.  In  one  instance,  however,  under 
uiyown  observation,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  upper  part  of  the  body  struck 
the  ground  first,  so  that  in  all  probability  it  was  produced  in  the  same  way  as  the 
fracture  that  is  met  with  at  the  base  of  the  skull  from  the  sudden  shock  of  the  atlas 
coming  upon  the  occipital  condyles  with  the  weight  of  the  body  behind  it.  The 
position  the  limb  assumes  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  dislocation  backward  ; 
reduction  is  easy,  but  as  soon  as  the  hand  is  removed  the  head  of  the  bone  slips 
"3ck.  Crepitus  can  generally  be  felt  if  deep-seated  pressure  is  applied  above  and 
behind  the  great  trochanter  while  extension  is  being  made.  This  injury  must  be 
^ted  in  the  same  way  as  fracture  through  the  base  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
^hc  patient  is  to  be  kept  in  bed  with  a  long  splint  and  weight-extension,  pro- 
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portionate  to  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  for  at  least  three  weeks.     After 
permanent  appliance  is  to  be  worn  for  six  weeks,  or  two  months  more ;  the 
must  l)e  slung,  and  no  weight  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  limb  until  at  least 
length  of  time  has  elapsed,  though  passive  motion  may  be   commenced 
earlier.     In  most  cases  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  shortening  afterward,  ball 
use  of  the  limb  is  not  impaired. 


Fracture  of  the  Sacrum  and  Coccyx. 

Thf  sticrum  is  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  broken  by  direct  violence. 
lo\s*er  portion  suffers  more  frequently  than  the  rest,  owing  partly  to  its 
construction.     If  the  fracture  is  compound,  as  it  often  is,  it  must  not  be  f( 
that  the  spinal  canal  nms  down  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  that  meningit^ 
iHXHir.     When  there  is  great  comminution,  the  structures  on  the  anterior 
in    i^irticular   the    nerves   as   they  issue   from   the  foramina,   naay  be  in 
{US  NN-ell.  i 

The  iwrv.v,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently  injured  by  falls  in  a  sir' 
|HV>itiv>n  upon  something  hard,  or  by  kicks.  Sometimes  it  is  broken  right 
and  dispUuxxl,  so  that  crepitus  can  be  distinctly  felt  when  it  is  grasped  between 
lingers,  one  in  the  rectum,  the  other  on  the  skin,  and  moved  backward  and  fj 
\var\l  :  morx*  ot\en  it  is  only  bent  or  partially  broken.  Perhaps,  sometimes,  A 
injury  is  rvally  a  disKvaiion.  The  most  prominent  symptom  is  the  pain  caoR 
when  any  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  bone  are  called  upon  to  act ;  sittim 
stvH^piui;.  w;ilkini:,  couiihing,  and  especially  defecation  are  attended  with  moc 
surtcrius:.  The  liisplacement  is  easily  reduced,  but  is  very  liable  to  return.  Tl 
only  trx\Umcnt  is  to  keep  the  jxatient  in  the  recumbent  position  for  a  few  days  ori 
the  )\iin  kui  to  a  cx^rtuin  measure  subsided .  and  to  keep  the  nootions  rdni 
so  AS  to  ,^\v>ui,  AS  tlir  OS  (vxsssible,  any  undue  strain  upon  die  sphincter  or  the  lenM 
Ani. 

lnn;TU's  of  the  c\w\\  Are  \-ery  frequently  followed  by  pcxsistent  poiHtJi 
^nf^AT  ic:v.crr.c>js  v^f  >k:r.  ox^r  the  le^ik^i  snj'pLexf  by  the  lower  sacral  nares.  It 
^  cs^v\  u  .^  :he  cas<*  tn  >J^o:^x"^.,  ihouih  :i  is  roc  contoed  to  tbem.  Sometiiiifii 
V  Ar,  V  :r,\vX\:  tv>  ^lOviy  v>r  rheco^itk  inr^r.^nnrsoa  ox  the  fifaroas  tiasQe  ^uiiuM^ 
:r^  :Nr  V.'je,  a:x:  ::  :v^v  Nf  rev.evec  ry  k>dx5e  ot'  pocadu  and  by  coosta 
x:r^.tA;^:> .  Nr.:  ,r,  ;v*ir.v  .n^rATces  ::  is  rAil":!er  a  si^  of  uZeriDe  denngemeot,  an 
:xvitT\x  aI^axs  ::  ^xvvx'^<*s  mvvrsf  a:  ejrcii  iDectscrsiI  j:<ric^  In  the  wxKst  cases  it  i 
:'t<v^;rssAT>  :o  ;c\n  v.i'  :be  >v,.5f!reT  m::h^  a  cirv-clir  c:2>ii2oa«  so  dtat  thetnberosidesc 
:Sf  >iv '^  -  -V  :v*jix  s,^>CA:r,  :>>e  mhol-e  ^^tc^ii,  ai>c  ibe  occcrx  lie,  as  it  wcxe,  buried 
S^X\  :A^v\^  :s  ><\:vr,  v-:  :be  :;>5sje<  xTv-^nji  ibe  booe  ax»i  ^■»^-Kkm  of  the  boi 
^4^-   >oi\c  :y>^r,  :>^r?v^^::x^,i.  *hi^r.  :be  Cisrrsss  wss  "nsry  prai,  best  DocalwtiswM 


*    -.* 
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of  the  triaingular  ligament ;  in  the  former  case  the  urine  is  extrava- 
into  the  scrotum,  in  the  latter  into  the  deep  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis, 
bladder,  however,  may  be 
■red,  the  rectum,  or  even  the 
■tents  of  the  abdomen  se- 
injured,  and  the  large  , 
;U  torn  across.  The  injury,  ; 
when  it  is  not  complicated 
ny  way.  is  always  serious  ; 
the  soft  parts  and  the 
are  generally  torn, 
(bed,  or  wounded  by  splinters, 
prognosis  in  accidents  of  this 
d  is  most  unfavorable.  So 
IS  the  fracture  itself  is  con- 
ned, very  little  is  required ; 
:  part  must  be  kept  at  perfect 


ided,  but  the  condition 
rtbe  viscera  must  be  ascertained 
itfa  the  least  possible  delay. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  FEMUR. 
I.  The  Upper  Extremity. 
These  were  divided  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  into  (i)  fractures  of  the  neck  entirely 
wiChia  the  capsule,  (i)  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  neck  where  it  joins  the  trochan- 
tm,  external  to  the  capsule,  and   (3)    fractures  through  the  trochanter  major,  to 
»hich  may  be  added  (4)  separation  of  the  epiphyses.     As,  however,  wholly  extra- 
apsDlar  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  an  anatomical  impossibility,  so  far,  at 
l(tM,asthefront  of  the  bone  is  concerned  ;  and  as  this  docs  not  take  into  considera- 
tigii  (he  question  of  impaction  (on  which  repair  depends  to  a  very  great  extent), 
it  letms  better  to  divide  them  into — 
(t)  Impacted  fracture. 

(i)  Non-impacted  fracture,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties  : — 
(tf)  Intra-articular,  wholly  within  the  joint ;  and 

{b')  Through  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  capsule,  at  the  base  of  the 
neck,  partly  within,  partly  without. 
{3)  Fracture  through  the  trochanter. 
(4)  Separation  of  epiphyses. 

Ilis  true  that  a  certain  number  of  cases  cannot  be  grouped  under  any  one  of 
ibese,  but  it  holds  good  for  the  vast  majority.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  types  of 
common  occurrence,  presenting  perfectly  definite  symptoms,  and  requiring  entirely 
different  methods  of  treatment. 

It  is  as  well  to  leave  impacted  fractures  until  the  other  forms  have  been  con- 
sidered. 

Intra-articular  Fracture. 
This  is  peculiar  for  several  reasons :  it  is  very  rare  under  fifty  years  of  age, 
ytry  common  afterward  ;  it  is  produced  by  exceedingly  slight  degrees  of  violence  ; 
It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men  ;  and  unless  it  isimjwcted,  or  the  frag - 
wnt!  are  in  some  way  held  together,  bony  union  never  takes  place.  'I'he  line  of 
"paration  lies  wholly  within  the  capsule,  immediately  below  the  head.  If  the  force 
^i^verlically  the  fracture  is  stated  to  be  generally  oblique:  if  from  in  front,  trans- 
•"se.  Occasionally  the  under  surface  only  gives  way,  the  tissue  at  the  uiijier  jiart  of 
"KBKkbcingbent  rather  than  broken.  When  it  is  imiMcted  thecoin|iact  tissue  on 
•«  nnder  sur&ce  of  the  neck  is  driven  into  the  cancellous  substance  of  the  head. 
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This  may  be  explained  in  great  measure  by  the  structure  of  the  part  and 
the  changes  the  bone  undergoes  as  age  advances. 

The  angle  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  forms  with  the  shaft  is  comi 
stated  to  be  about  128°  in  the  adult,  and  to  diminish  gradually  in  old  age 
women  it  is  less  than  in  men,  and  certainly  the  smaller  it  becomes  and  the 
nearly  it  approaches  a  right  angle,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  give  way.    It  i 
true,  however,  that  this  change  is  invariably  associated  with  age.     In  manj 
people  the  angle  of  the  femur  is  quite  unaltered  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
amining  the  bodies  of  well -developed  adults  without  a  sign  of  rheumatoid 
I  have  on  several  occasions  found  the  top  of  the  trochanter  higher  than  the 
and  this  rotated  so  far  that  a  flattened  facet  was  developed  on  the  front  sur 
corresponding  to  the  tendon  of  the  ilio-psoas. 

The  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  bone  are  more  constant,  but  even  dM) 
are  proportionate  rather  to  the  amount  of  disuse  than  to  the  years  of  the  patieiifc 
The  cavity  of  the  shaft  extends  upward  with  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  nedki 
the  trabeculae  are  thinner  and  softer,  the  bone  itself  is  infiltrated  with  fat,  ui 
the  compact  layers  on  the  exterior  waste,  until,  in  extreme  cases,  they  are  aloMi 
translucent.  When  this  is  far  advanced  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  a  very  sliglh 
strain  is  sufficient  to  break  it  across. 

The  causes  are  always  of  the  most  trivial  description.  Sometimes  it  m 
sudden  vertical  shock,  as  in  slipping  from  off  a  curb-stone ;  in  other  cases  it  ill 
twist,  as  when  in  walking  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe  catches  against  a  foUl 
the  carpet;  the  ilio-femoral  band  acts  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever;  the  leg»A 
long  arm,  the  neck  the  short  one;  the  head  of  the  bone  cannot  move,  theUgi 
ment  is  much  too  strong  to  yield ;  so  if  the  force  is  severe  and  sudden  enoagi 
the  short  arm  must  break  across  at  its  weakest  spot.  Even  turning  round  in  ba 
will  sometimes  do  it.  In  a  third  set  the  bone  is  broken  by  a  fall  upon  tlM 
trochanter,  and  then  there  is  often  impaction ;  the  thinnest  part  of  the  neck  give 
way,,  and  a  continuance  of  the  force  drives  the  compact  tissue  upward  and  inward 
into  the  cancellous  substance  of  the  head. 

Signs. — No  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  elicit  crepitus,  and  manipulation 
of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  fragments  at  first  an 
close  together,  and  the  only  hope  in  obtaining  union  lies  in  keeping  them  there 
any  movement  that  would  cause  crepitus  is  sure  to  separate  them. 

Displacement. — The  direction  is  nearly  always  the  same,  but  the  extent  ii 
very  variable.  The  neck  of  the  femur  is  invested,  especially  on  its  under  surface 
by  dense  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  pass  upward  from  the  line  of  attachmen 
of  the  capsule  to  the  margin  of  the  head.  These  are  the  reflected  fibres  whic 
form  a  kind  of  periosteum  for  the  neck  and  convey  to  the  head  its  most  importai 
vessels.  In  intra-articular  fracture  they  rarely  give  way  at  the  time  of  the  acciden 
and  partly  from  this,  partly  because  the  capsule  is  not  torn,  much  separation' 
the  fragments  is  unusual.  The  muscles  that  pass  from  the  trunk  to  the  thigh  pi 
the  femur  upward  and  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  so  that  the  trochanter  sin 
in  and  the  limb  is  slightly  shortened,  but  the  amount  of  this  rarely  excee 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.     After  two  or  three  days,  however,  when,  owing  to  tl 

exudation  that  takes  place,  all  t! 
fibrous  tissue  is  infiltrated  and  so 
ened,  it  often  increases  to  an  in 
and  a  half,  or  even  two  inches, unh 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  it. 

As  accuracy  in  measureme 
is  very  essential,  various  metho 
have  been  devised  for  estimati: 
the  amount  of  alteration.  Whic 
ever  plan  is  adopted,  care  must 
taken  that  the  position  of  the  ti 

Fig.    141. — Br\'ant's   Triangle.      C  H,   test-line   for   fracture   or    i- r      •        i        i    *.    i  ..    •       i      ». 

shortening  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone.  b^bs  IS  absolutcly  Symmetrical ;  t 
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piKl  dtrviatioD  is  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  result  completely.  A  rough  guess  may 
1^  made  by  comparing  the  position  of  the  two  malleoli,  having  first  made  sure 
kat  (he  body  is  perfectly  straight,  and  that  the  pelvis- is  not  tilted.  Measure- 
■Ment,  either  by  means  of  tape,  or  better,  with  a  sliding  graduated  rod,  from  the 
fccerior  superior  spine  of  each  side  to  the  internal  malleolus,  is  more  accurate  ; 
ilHit  neillier  of  these  methods  can  prove  where  the  shortening  is.  To  effect  this 
phrw  different  plans  have  been  recommended  :  N^laton's  line,  Bryant's  triangle 
i[Fig.  i4')>  ^iti  Morris'  bi -trochanteric  measurement. 

NtUton's  test  consists  in  stretching  a  tape  from  the  anterior  superior  spine 

»«[ihe  ilium  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.      In  the 

Inllhy  adult  the  top  of  the  trochanter  never  comes  above  this  ;  if  it  does,  the 

Dccli  of  the  bone  must  have  been  shortened  either  by  disease  (rheumatoid  arthritis 

DtricUu)  or  by  fracture.     Bryant's  triangle  is  made  up  of  the  perpendicular  line 


tK  w.~[atn-ariinilw'  PiKian  of  N«k  of 

IftfuDiir.     No  union  hu  uken  pU«:  ihe 

i  Ai  had  glida  up  iod  doira  a  patkhed 


from  the  anterior  superior  spine  (when  the  patient  is  lying  down)  ;  the  line  from 
la  sune  point  to  the  great  trochanter  ;  and  a  third  drawn  from  this  at  right 
Mgles  to  the  vertical  one.  The  difference  in  the  length  of  (his  third  line  on  the 
t»o  sides  gives  the  amount  of  shortening.  Morris'  bi -trochanteric  measurement 
cwnpares  the  distance  on  each  side  from  the  median  line  to  the  top  of  the  great 
"ocbiDter.  It  indicates  the  inward  displacement  of  the  trochanter,  and  can  only 
wtaken  satisfactorily  by  having  a  rod,  graduated  on  each  side  from  the  middle, 
"ith  two  pointers  sliding  on  it,  so  that  when  it  is  held  over  the  body  they  may 
fowinio  contact  with  the  lop  of  the  great  trochanter. 

The  appearance  of  the  limb  is  very  characteristic.  It  lies  on  its  outer  side, 
wnpletely  everted  from  the  hip  to  the  foot,  with  the  knee  slightly  flexed  ;  there 
""T  be  a  slight  swelling  in  front  over  the  hip-joint,  due  to  the  rotation  of  the 
Iwret  fragment ;  the  trochanter  is  sunken  inward  and  drown  nearer  the  anterior 
■put, and  there  b  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of  shortening.      Ihere  is  no 
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superficial  bruising  or  contusion  ;  the  trochanter  is  not  thickened,  and 
is  painful  when  pressed  upon,  the  pain  is  not  like  that  of  fracture  througli 
base  of  the  neck.     The  -most  tender  spot  is  generally  on  the  inner  side  of 
thigh,  about  the  insertion  of  the  ilio-psoas  or  a  little  lower  down.     In  some 
cases  the  patient  is  able  to  raise  the  heel  from  the  bed,  probably  because 
reflected  fibres  are  intact  or  the  fragments  interlocked  ;  more  often  the  knee 
be  flexed  a  little,  but  any  attempt  to  lift  the  leg  fails  completely.     In  a 
exceptional  cases  there  has  been  inversion  of  the  foot.     The  eversion  is 
mainly  to  the  weight  of  the  limb;  at  least  there  is  no  doubt  this  is  sufficient 
cause  it,  though  possibly  the  contraction  of  the  ilio-psoas  may  assist  (the 
muscles  attached  to  the  great  trochanter  when  the  neck  is  broken  would 
have  any  rotatory  power)  ;  inversion,  when  it  is  present,  must  be  produced  byttf 
direction  of  the  violence  that  caused  the  fracture,  and  is  probably  kept  up  by  the 
accidental  locking  of  the  fragments.     In  most  cases  the  fascia  lata  on  the  oultf 
side  of  the  thigh,  extending  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  the  head  of  the  tibOy 
is  distinctly  relaxed,  both  above  the  trochanter  and  again  above  the  knee  joint 

Manipulation  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  but  when  it  is  really 
necessary  for  the  diagnosis  extension  readily  restores  the  limb  to  its  proper  lengtk, 
and  often,  at  the  same  time,  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  crepitus,  especially  if 
the  limb  is  rotated  inward  at  the  same  time.  Further,  if  the  trochanter  is  grasped 
while  this  is  being  done,  it  clearly  does  not  move  through  the  same  range  as  tbe 
other.     Movement  in  all  directions  is  abnormally  free  and  very  painful. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  in  these  cases  is  always  slight  at  first ;  that 
is  no  fever  and  but  little  shock,  but  very  often  the  patient  never  really  rallies,  tlie 
circulation  remains  feeble,  the  heart's  action  never  recovers,  the  mind  begins  to 
wander,  and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  retention  of  urine  and  cystitis,  or  bed-soro, 
make  their  appearance  in  spite  of  every  care.  The  prognosis,  therefore,  is  always 
serious,  especially  in  the  aged. 

Repair.  —  Union   by  bone  probably  never  occurs  unless  the  fracture  is 
impacted.     The  broken  surfaces  are  not  in  contact.     Even  if  the  action  of  the 
muscles  and  the  weight  of  the  part  could  be  set  aside,  the  distention  of  the 
capsule,   partly   from   hemorrhage,   partly    from   exudation,   would   be   enough. 
Further,  the  head  is  often  rotated  in  its  socket,  so  that  it  no  longer  faces  the 
broken  surface  of  the  neck ;  and  as  its  blood-supply  is  cut  off,  no  callus  is  ever 
found  on  the  upper  fragment.     As  Astley  Cooper  pointed  out,  most  of  the  vessels 
that  supply  this  part  of  the  bone  enter  the  neck  on  its  under  surface,  and,  of 
course,  are  torn  ;  recently,  too,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  artery  running  in  the 
ligamentum  teres  does  not  enter  the  bone  at  all.     The  blood-vessels  in  the  neck 
probably  dilate,  because,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  this  part  of  the  bone  is 
completely  absorbed.     The  main  bond  of  union  is  the  capsule,  which  becomes 
enormously  thick.     Sometimes  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  formed 
between  the  fragments,  passing  from  the  under  surface  of  the  neck,  and  also  fron 
its  cancellated  structure,  to  the  head  ;  but  in  many  there  is  no  union  at  all,  tb 
surfaces  become  hard  and  polished,  the  neck  disappears,  and  the  head  of  the  bon 
rests  on  the  lesser  trochanter,  or  spurs  are  thrown  out  round  the  base  of  the  nee 
to  catch  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum.      Many  patients  after  accidents  of  this  kin- 
remain  almost  bedridden,  or  can  only  get  about  with  assistance;  others,  especiall 
if  they  are  not  corjuilent,  can  lay  aside  their  crutches  after  a  time  and  wall 
with  a  stick — a  few  can  dispense  even  with  this ;  but,  in  spite  of  a  high  heel  t 
compensate  for  the  shortening,  a  certain  amount  of  lameness  is  always  left. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  guided  entirely  by  the  condition  of  the  patient 
Many  old  people  never  really  lie  down  at  all,  and  to  keep  them  on  their  back  b 
means  of  a  long  splint  would  inevitably  bring  on  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Astle 
Cooj^er  recommended  that  they  should  be  propj^ed  up  in  bed,  with  the  lira 
snpj)orted  by  pillows  in  the  most  comfortable  position,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
until  the  pain  in  some  measure  had  subsided  ;  then  they  should  sit  up  every  da 
in  a  high  chair,  so  as  to  avoid  flexion  of  the  limb,  and  begin  to  use  crutches  a 
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B  as  possible,  bearing  a  little  more  weight  upon  the  foot  each  day,  until  the 

';  had  become  sufficiently  strengthened.     In  the  meantime  water-cushions 

It  be  used  freely  so  as  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  bed-sores  ;  the  most  scrupulous 

inliness  must  be  observed,  especially  as  urinary  trouble,  partly  from  age,  partly 

1  the  confinement  in  bed,  is  very  common ;  and  the  skin  must  be  sponged 

li  spirit  every  day  to  harden  it.     As  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  sit  up,  the 

b  must  be  enclosed  in  a  shield  made  of  leather  or  felt,  large  enough  to  grasp 

M  pelvis  and  the  thigh,  running  completely  round  the  body  and  two-thirds  round 

'Ve  limb,  as  low  as  the  knee.     This  should  be  made  with  straps  and  buckles,  so 

^it,  while  it  is  able  to  hold  the  part  firmly  and  give  it  sufficient  support  to 

|ntect  it  from  injury,  it  may  also  be  removed  every  few  days  for  the  purpose  of 

Mending  to  the  skin. 

In  younger  patients,  especially  when  the  amount  of  separation  is  not  great, 
IB  attempt  may  be  made  to  procure  union  between  the  fragments,  though  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  it  will  be  osseous,  A  long  splint  must  be  applied  to  the  outer 
■ide  of  the  limb  from  the  axilla  to  below  the  foot,  as  in  fractures  of  the  shaft,  and 
■  moderate  weight  attached  to  the  leg,  counter-extension  being  made  by  raising 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  Particular  care  must  he  taken  to  correct  the  eversion  ;  it  is 
aot  sufficient  for  the  foot  to  be  merely  straight,  the  great  toe  must  be  a  little 
inverted,  or  when  the  bandages  are  removed  it  will  be  found  that  the  correction 
it  not  sufficient.  If  possible,  this  must  be  kept  up  for  six  weeks,  though  if  the 
pitient's  health  begins  to  fail,  or  if,  in  spite  of  water -cushions,  there  is  any  fear 
of  bed-sores,  it  is  possible  to  do  with  a  fortnight  less ;  then  the  limb  may  be 
MCDred  either  in  a  Thomas's  hip-splint  or  in  a  leather  shield,  and  the  patient 
lUowed  up  on  crutches,  the  foot  being  slung  and  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ground 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months  more.  Unless  rheuniatoid  arthritis  sets  in,  there  is 
reiy  little  fear  of  the  hip  joint  becoming  unduly  stiff. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  hip  joint  has  been  laid  open  from  in  front  and 
the  fragments  wired  tt^ether.  The  operation  was  successful  and  apparently 
OKtous  union  followed  ;  but  cases  in  which  such  a  proceeding  could  be  recom- 
nmided  must  be  very  rare. 

Fracture  through  the  Base  of  the  Neck. 
This  stands  out  in  clear  contrast  to  the  former.  The  line  of  separation  fol- 
lows the  intertrochanteric  line  in  front  behind  it  is  a  little  internal  to  it,  so  that 
the  fracture  is  partly  withm,  partly  without  the  capsule  the  whole  of  the  neck  is 
dttached  and  the  trochanter  often  comminuted  It  may  occur  it  any  time,  but 
is  most  common  m  adult  life  and  in  men 
because  it  is  never  caused  but  by  an  ex  _ 

Heme  degree  of  violence  applied  directly  '' 

totbe  hip.     A  moderate  amount  of  force 
breab  the  bone  across,  drives  one  fragment     f 
into  another,  and  leaves  it  impacted  there ,     '" 
"hen  it  is  more  severe  the  wedge  shape 
Kck  splits  the  trochanter  into  pieces  and 
free  itself  again      There  is  a  great  deal  of 
Iwing all  round  the  hip,  the  trochanter 
is  widened,  and   often   the  fragments  are     'J 
quite  loose;    crepitus    is  always   |)resent,       pj 
pain  is  very  great,    usuall)    the  shock    is      ix 
■    severe,  sometimes    even    fatal       and     the      fj| 
"want  of  shortening  at  the  first  is  rarel> 
"wler  an  inch  and  a  half  and  ma^  be  as  much  is  three      Pve 
■w  vast  majority,  but  occasionally  inversion   occurs    as  it  tl 
*rti'cular  form. 

Bigelow  has  shown,  in  reference  to  these  injuries,  the  > 
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fracture  occurs.     If  a  horizontal  section  is  made  through  the  neck  and 
the  femur,  the  anterior  layer  of  compact  tissue  is  seen  to  be  equally 
throughout,  perhaps  rather  stronger  in  the  middle  than  elsewhere,  owing 
section  passing  through  the  tubiercle;    the  posterior,  on  the  other  hand, 
abruptly  in  the  cancellatous  tissue  of  the  trochanter.     In  a  fall  upon  the  hi^| 
part  gives  way  first ;  the  anterior  layer  splits  more  or  less  vertically,  so 
shaft  is  everted  upon  the  neck  ;  and  if  the  force  continues  the  posterior 
layer  is  driven  further  and  further  into  the  trochanter  until  it  splits  into  fraj 
The  difference  in  the  mode  of  repair  is  equally  striking.     Union  by 
almost  invariable,  and  the  amount  of  callus  thrown  out  is  often  greatly  in 
of  what  is  needed.    In  these  cases,  therefore,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
the  length  of   the   limb  and   the   position  of  the  fragments  as  thoroughl] 
possible.     Very  often  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  give  the  patient  an  an; 
the  manipulation  is  painless ;  the  broken  surfaces  can  be  adjusted  more  accui 
the  muscles  are  relaxed  so  that  the  limb  can  be  extended  to  its  full  leni 
once  ;  and  when  consciousness  returns,  owing  to  the  compression  and  ext< 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  there  is  not  the  same  amount  of  spasmodic  cont 
tion.     The  most  efficient  method  is  by  means  of  a  long  splint  and  a  weight, 
amount  employed  being  regulated  in  each  case  by  the  condition  of  the 
and  the  degree  of  shortening.     If  it  is  attached  to  the  limb  alone,  and  there- 
friction  against  the  bed-clothes,  eight  or  ten  pounds  are  usually  sufficient, 
in  exceptional  cases  much  more  may  be  required.     The  rapidity  with 
pair  takes  place  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  patient  and  on  the 
comminution  to  which  the  parts  have  been  subjected.     Generally  the  pad< 
be  allowed  to  get  about  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  with  a  Thomas's  hip-s] 
a  leather  shield,  or  a  firm  spica  (made  extra  strong  in   front  and  on  die 
side),  but   no  weight  can  be  allowed  upon  the  limb  for  at  least  six  weeks 
months  more.     Union  rarely  fails,  but  there  is  nearly  always  a  certain  d< 
lameness  and  shortening  afterward. 

'^ 

Impacted  Fracture  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Femur, 

This,  again,  is  entirely  different.  There  are  two  varieties,  corresponding! 
the  two  described  already,  but  they  can  rarely  be  distinguished  from  each  other: 
and,  as  they  require  precisely  the  same  treatment,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  mud 
advantage  in  attempting  to  do  so.  In  the  one  the  line  of  separation  follows  tfH 
base  of  the  neck,  and  this  is  forced  into  the  substance  of  the  trochanter  until  il 
is  fixed  there  (Fig.  145);  in  the  other  the  fracture  is  immediately  below  the 
cartilage,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  neck  is  driven  into  the  cancellous  tissue  ol 
the  head  (Fig.  146).  The  former  is  not  confined  to  any  age  and  sometimes  nuij 
be  diagnosed  from  the  condition  of  the  trochanter  ;  the  latter  (the  intra-articula 
form)  rarely  occurs  except  in  old  people,  but  it  is  seldom  possible  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.     The  important  feature  is  the  existence  of  impaction. 

The  cause  is  always  direct  violence,  a  fall  or  a  blow  upon  the  hip.  The  symp 
toms  are  almost  the  same  as  those  described  already,  but  they  are  not  nearly  s< 
marked.  I'he  shortening  is  rarely  more  than  half,  or  at  the  most  three-quarters  c 
an  inch  ;  and  so  long  as  the  impaction  continues  it  does  not  vary.  There  may  be  it 
version  in  this  as  in  the  other  fractures,  but  it  is  very  rare  ;  the  limb  is  either  straigl 
or  everted,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  rotate  it  inward,  as  il  is  when  the  bone  is  ^ 
impacted.  Sometimes  the  patient  can  lift  the  limb  from  the  bed  ;  walking,  e^^ 
is  possible  ;  and  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  went  about 
four  days  and  passed  inspection  before  the  impaction  gave  way.  Crepitus  ^ 
undue  mobility  of  course  are  wanting ;  while  the  amount  of  pain  and  the  seve*^ 
of  the  shock  naturally  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  accident.  The  conditiorJ 
the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  whether  it  is  relaxed  or  i^ 
is  in  many  cases  the  only  sign  by  which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  betw^ 
impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  a  severe  contusion  of  the  E 
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D  fAA  or  rheumatic  patient.  Sometimes  even  this  fails,  and  then  the  diagnosis 
only  be  made  by  the  length  of  time  that  it  lakes  for  the  limb  to  recover. 
The  important  point  in  these  fractures  is  the  presence  of  impaction.  If  this 
tbe  preserved,  repair  by  bone  is  fcirly  certain,  with  the  minimum  of  deformity ; 
kit  broken  down,  in  the  one  case  there  will  be  only  ligamentous  union,  perhaps 
■eat  all ;  in  the  other  the  deformity  and  shortening  will  almost  certainly  be 
■Med,  and  the  period  of  confinement  much  lengthened.  The  limb  must  be 
ISed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  any  manipulation  that  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
■Mrictly  avoided.  For  security's  sake  it  should  be  bandaged  to  a  long  splint, 
U  there  is  any  fear  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  fixed  between  sand-bags  with  a 
btof  two  or  three  pounds  attached,  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  exten- 
■^but  merely  to  prevent  spasmodic  contraction.  In  three  or  four  weeks'  time 
ihomas's  splint  may  be  applied,  or  the  limb  encased  in  a  shield  or  a.  }<pica,  and 
Ipitient  allowed  to  get  about  on  crutches  with  the  foot  suspended  in  a  sling. 
Aoitertitne  than  this  is  rarely  advisable  ;  and  if  the  injury  is  very  severe,  or  the 
lient  corpulent,  it  may  be  extended  with  advantage.     The  accident  is  a  serious 


■e,ihe  weight  and  the  leverage  of  the  limb  are  very  great,  and  it  is  rarely  worth 
lUc  niDoing  any  risk.  The  shortening  is  easily  comjjensated  for,  but  if  much 
twkiD  of  the  limb  is  left  the  position  of  the  foot  is  \ery  awkward. 


Fracture  Through  the  Trochanter. 
Two  forms  of  this  have  been  described,  but  they  are  both  i 
)r«  variety  of  the  fracture  through  the  base  of  the  neck  w 


The  firs 
n  parti 


■nine  of  separation  running  obhquely  through  the  t 

•wrd,  so  that  one  half  remains  attached  to  the  head  and  neck,  the  cihtT  to  the 

^ft.    The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  amount  of  displacement.  wlii<  h.  unless 

*  feigments  become  locked  in  some  way,  is  generally  very  j;reat.      In  one  case 

*  injury  closely  simulated  dislocation  on  to  the  sciatic  noti  h,  but  the  pre^ence 
cnpitus  and  undue  mobility,  tBtt  results  of  measurement  in  the  rlt;\ed  position 
ttelimb,  and  the  al>sence  of  die  hollow  in  Scarpa's  triangle.  ,ire  suffitiently 

— JLluistic  to  prevent  serious  difiadtr- 

b  the  other  variety  the  trocteniK  »  detached  from  thi;   rot  of  the  bone 


ttenm 
hywC 

■vemoit 
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by  direct  violence.     Several  instances  are  on  record,  but  as  the  psttenli 
young,  in  all  probability  they  were  examples  of  separation  of  the  epiphysj 
147).     The  swelling  and  ecchymosis  may  be 
as  to  render  diagnosis  difficult ;  passive  moi 
the  joint  is  unimpaired,  though  very  painfiil 
can  rarely  be   felt,  owing   to  the  way  in  whidi 
trochanter  is  pulled  upward  by  the  glutei  and  thei 
rotators,  and  the  length  of  the  limb  is  unaltered, 
one  case  the  broken  surfaces  were  held  togethei  bif 
fascia,  which  was  not  torn.     Union,  unless  this  is 
served,  is  almost  sure  to  be  fibrous,  and  for  some 
at  least  there  is  considerable  loss  of  power  ova 
limb. 

Separation  of  the  epiphysis  forming  the  bead 
the    femur  may  occur,   but    it    has  not   been  prona 
The  symptoms  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  intra -articular  variety.  1 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  must  te 
made  from  sciatic  dislocation,  impaction  of  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  floor  4I 
the  acetabulum,  fracture  of  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum,  and  contusion,  especially ii 
cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  If  there  is  the  least  doubt,  the  examination  shodd 
be  completed  under  an  ansesthetic  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  pain,  it  is  almost  imp» 
sible  to  manipulate  the  thigh  of  a  muscular  adult  satisfactorily  unless  the  muscle 
are  relaxed. 

1.  Sciatic  Dislocation. — The  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  formd 
injury  the  limb  is  often  almost  straight,  and  retains  (especially  at  Rrst)  a  veryifr 
usual  degree  of  mobility  ;  and  also  that  the  head  of  the  bone  can  rarely  befSt 
Unless,  however,  the  patient  is  very  stout,  an  empty  space  can  always  be  madeooi 
in  Scarpa's  triangle  ;  the  femoral  vessels  can  l>e  felt  to  dip  down  suddenly  ;  abdnc 
tion  of  the  limb  when  it  is  flexed  at  a  right  angle  is  impossible,  and  the  meaam 
ment  of  the  length  of  the  thigh,  when  the  hip  is  in  this  position,  shows  vo] 
considerable  shortening. 

2.  Impaction  into  the  Floor  of  tht  Acetabulum. — This  is  a  very  rare  accidenti 
but  on  several  occasions  the  mistake  has  occurred.  The  injury  is  produced  intbi 
same  way  ;  the  violence  is  extreme  and  the  amount  of  bruising  sufficient  to  conn* 
everything.  Movement  may  be  very  free,  probably  owing  to  the  extent  to  wWd 
the  bone  gives  way.  The  chief  distinction  is  the  extreme  inward  displacement  0 
the  trochanter  ;  in  addition  there  may  be  signs  of  injury  to  the  innominate  bone 
and  it  may  be  possible  lo  feel  the  head  of  the  femur  through  the  rectum  orvagiu 

3.  Fracture  of  the  Lip  of  the  Acetabulum.— '^V^xv  the  upper  and  back  part 
chipped  off,  the  head  of  the  bone  slips  out  of  the  cavity  and  rests  on  the  dorsui 
almost  in  the  jxisition  of  a  dislocation.  In  one  ca.se  under  my  care  the  disptao 
ment  was  exactly  that  of  a  sciatic  dislocation,  and  was  reduced  as  such,  but 
immediately  returned,  and  when  the  limb  was  manipulated  the  head  of  the  boi 
could  lie  ea.sily  felt  above  and  behind  the  trochanter. 

4.  Severe  Contusions. — In  these  the  difficulty  is  very  much  greater,  and  if  tl 
limb  is  shortened  and  everted  from  old  rheumatoid  arthritis  ;  if  (as  is  often  tl 
case)  the  trochanter  is  thickened,  and,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  articut 
cartilage,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  crepitus  on  movement,  it  may  beimpossib 
to  feel  certain  until  a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  elajBed  for  the  muscles  to  r 
cover.  The  limb  lies  ()erfectly  helpless  and  everted  ;  the  muscles  cannot  act,  owit 
to  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  bruised,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whethi 
the  whole  of  the  shock  has  been  ex[)ended  on  the  soft  tissues,  or  if  the  bone  hi 
suffered  too.  Not  improbably  in  many  of  these  cases  the  neck  is  splintered  oni 
anterior  surface,  though  it  may  not  actually  lie  broken  across.  The  history  is  1 
little  service,  supposing  it  could  be  relied  u[K>n  ;  the  existence  of  rheunuto 
arthritis  would  not  in  any  way  ]>reclude  fracture.  The  only  distinguishing  sign 
the  condition  of  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  ;  if  the  shortenii^ 
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(as  from  disease)  this  is  tense  ;  if  sudden,  it  must  be  relaxed  ;  but  it  must 

itted  that  it  is  not  always  possible,  even  when  the  two  sides  are  compared, 

e  certain  of  the  difference. 

At  a  later  period  the  diagnosis  of  contusion  without  fracture  is  occasionally 

in  question,  owing  to  a  peculiar  alteration  that  takes  place  in  the  substance 

plthe  bone.     It  sometimes  happens  that,  within  a  twelvemonth  of  an  accident  of 

mpi  kind,  the  neck  of  the  femur  almost  disappears,  the  limb  becomes  everted  and 

HlQirtened  an  inch  or  even  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  muscles  waste,  the  movements 

Ipe  crippled,  and  the  appearance  is  almost  identical  with  that  left  after  fracture  of 

Ql^  neck.     This  is  known  as  interstitial  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.     In 

tpftny  of  its  features  it  closely  resembles  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  it  is  well  known 

^^  this  sometimes  attacks  a  single  joint,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 

specially  after  injury  ;  but  these  changes  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  young 

iiults,  who,  at  the  time  at  least,  show  no  other  sign  of  this  disease ;  and  an  altera- 

lk)D  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  is  found  occasionally  in  connection  with  other 

bones,  the  humerus,  for  example,  after  fracture.     All  that  can  be  said  is  that  injuries 

of  this  description  are  sometimes  followed  by  profound  alterations  in  the  nutrition 

of  the  part. 

Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur. 

These  may  be  caused  by  direct  or  indirect  violence,  or  by  muscular  action, 
and  may  affect  any  part  of  the  bone  from  the  lesser  trochanter  to  the  base  of  the 
condyles.  In  infknts  and  children  they  are  transverse  and  usually  subperiosteal ; 
in  adults  they  are  more  frequently  oblique,  sometimes  even  spiral.  Compound  and 
comminuted  fractures  are  not  uncommon,  but  impaction  is  rare,  except  at  the  lower 
extremity. 

Displacement. — The  relative  position  of  the  two  fragments  is  dependent 
mainly  upon  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  When  it  is  transverse  and  the  perios- 
teum is  not  torn,  there  is  merely  a  certain  amount  of  angular  bending ;  in  all  other 
cases  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  rolls  outward,  from  its  weight,  until  it  lies  com- 
pletely upon  its  outer  side,  and  is  pulled  upward  toward  the  trunk  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles.  There  may  be  as  much  as  three  or  even  four  inches  shorten- 
ing in  a  muscular  adult.  The  position  of  the  upper  fragment  is  not  constant ;  it 
is  generally  rotated  outward  to  a  certain  extent,  especially  if  the  fracture  is  high 
up,  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  great  trochanter,  but  never  so  far  as  the  lower 
one,  and  it  is  usually  flexed  and  tilted  upward,  partly  by  the  action  of  the  ilio-psoas, 
partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  lower  fragment  against  its  under  surface.  When  the 
fracture  is  immediately  below  the  lesser  trochanter  I  have  known  it  tilted  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  broken  surface  projected  underneath  the  skin  upon  the  front  of 
the  thigh. 

Symptoms. — The  ordinary  signs  of  fracture  are  well  marked  ;  the  limb  is 
shortened,  everted,  and  absolutely  helpless  ;  undue  mobility  and  crepitus  are 
always  present,  and  there  is  always  extreme  pain  about  the  seat  of  injury. 
Ecchymosis,  however,  owing  to  the  deep  sitifation  of  the  bone,  often  does  not  show 
itself  for  some  considerable  time,  in  many  cases  not  at  all.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  make  certain  of  the  exact  position  and  direction  of  the  broken  ends,  especially 
if  they  are  very  oblique  or  driven  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  surrounding 
nauscles,  and  it  is  never  easy  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  comminution.  The  soft 
tissues  rarely  suffer  to  any  serious  extent  in  simple  fractures,  except  when  the  injury 
is  low  down  in  the  thigh  ;  in  those  that  are  compound  by  direct  violence,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  often  hopelessly  disorganized. 

Union  is  generally  sufficiently  firm  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  to  allow  the 

patient  to  get  about  on  crutches  with  some  fixed  apparatus,  but  no  weight  must  be 

pboedupon  the  foot  for  at  least  ten  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  accident,  and  in 

"""•Jltr  instances,  when  the  patient  is  corpulent  or  the  fracture  oblique,  this  time 

led  with  advantage.     Except  in   transverse  fractures,  shortening  to 
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the  extent  of  half  an  inch  is  so  common,  in  spite  of  every  precantion,  tl 

be  regarded  as  the  rule  ;  sometimes  it  is  even  worse  than  this,  withoutitiba 
possible  to  say  that  the  case  has  been  treated  badly.  Delayed  union  is  not  m 
mOn,  and  false  joint  may  occur,  especially  when  the  fragments  are  oblique  ot 
driven  into  the  muscles  around. 

Treatment. — The  simplest  and  most  useful  method  for  all  ordinary  a 
acombination  of  Liston's  (Fig.  148)  or  Desault's  (Fig.  149)  long  splint,  witbd 
tension  by  means  of  a  weight  attached  to  the  limb.      Counter-extension  is  b 
not  with  a  perineal  band,  which  is  very  apt  to  gall  the  patient,  and  in  woroenfl 
peculiarly  objectionable,  but  by  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  bodyU 
on  an  inclined  plane  [and  itself  constitutes  the  counter  extending  force.]    ThespUiB 
must  be  sulficiently  long  to  reach  ([(»■ 
the  axilla  to  below  the  foot,  the  01 
^    Q  malleolus  fitting  into  the  hollow  m 

to  receive  it,  and  sufficiently  bread  U  I 
be  really  on  a  level  with  the  thigh;  in 
cases  in  which  the  hips  are  prominent, 
the  padding  must  be  especially  thick  ■ 
^.  or  the  patient  cannot  lie  straight,  and 

B^fc-  there  should  always  be  a  cross-bai 
screwed  to  the  under  surface  at  the 
lower  end,  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  raising  the  heel  well  off  the  bed 
and  of  preventing  any  rotation  of  tlit 
limb.  A  flannel  bandage  is  first  placed 
round  the  foot  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  calf;  and  then  a  piece  of  strapping 
,  two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  and  twice 

III]  r  the  length  of  the  distance   from  jiB> 

above  the  patient's  knee  to  six  incho 
below  the  sole,  is  fastened  to  the  limb, 
so  that   the  two  ends  lie  one  on  each 
side,  and   the  loop  projects  below  the 
foot.      If  the  strips  are  arranged  ob- 
liquely, the  outer  end  winding  round 
the  limb  toward  the  posterior  surface, 
and  the  inner  to  the  anterior,  the  ex- 
tension heliB  as  soon  as  the  weight  i* 
on,  to  correct  the  eversion  of  the  limt»- 
Transversestripsare  then  placed  roun^ 
the  limb  to  hold  this  in  po.sition,  tl**' 
centre   of  each  corresponding  to  tl»  ^ 
IKisterior  surface  of  the   leg  and  th^ 
ends  crossing  obliquely  in  front,  unli 
the    whole    is    covered    in     from    th^ 
middle  of  the  calf  to  the  condyles  o^ 
the    femur.     The   loop    is  held  open 
with   a  wooden  stirrup,  which  is  per- 
forated  in  the  centre  to   allow  of  a 
cord  being  [massed  through  and  is  wide 
enough  to  prevent  any  pressure  upon 
the  malleoli,  and  the  weight  suspended 
from  the  other  end  of  the  cord   by 
means  of  a  pulley  at   the  foot  of  tlw 
The  amount  depends  upon  ihe  degree  of  shortening  and  the  strength  of 
uuscles,  but  eight  or  ten  pounds  are  usually  sufficient  (Fig.  150). 
If  the  iiatient  is  under  an  anesthetic  the  splint  may  be  bandaged  on  at 
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;  in  other  cases  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  wait  until  the  next  day,  when 

^fragments  have  resumed  their  normal  situation  ;  the  part  in  the  meantime  is 

t  steady  by  means  of  sand-bags.     The  long  splint  is  fastened  to  the  outer 

B  of  the  limb,  from  the  fool  to  above  the  knee,  beginning  with  figure-of-eight 

,  wide  enough  to  pass  through  the  notches  at  the  lower  end  of  the  splint 

,  to  come  well  above  the  ankle  ;  if  any  pressure  falls  upon  the  back  of  the 

',  a  sore  is  sure  to  form.     In  fractures  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft  it  is 

able   to  place  a  splint  behind   the  limb  to  maintain  the  natural  arch  of 

;  bone;   the  inner  and  anterior  surfaces  may  be  covered  with  felt  or  with  ■ 

splint,  cut  to  fit  the  part,  and  fastened  on  with  straps  and  buckles 


Fts.  lyi.— Uodc  of  Applying  Slimipfo 


(fig.  151),  In  Other  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  bandage  up  from  the 
knee  over  the  seat  of  fracture.  In  bandaging  a  fractured  femur  the  turns 
should  be  carried  from  the  outer  side  over  the  front  of  the  limb  down  the  inner 
one,  as  this  is  of  considerable  help  in  correcting  the  eversion.  Finally  the  splint 
must  be  secured  round  the  waist,  either  by  means  of  a  broad  bandage,  or  a  belt 
provided  with  straps  and  buckles,  and  bandages  starched. 

Listen's  splint  is  made  of  wood  four  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
long  enough  to  reach  from  the  axilla  to  six  inches  below  the  foot.  The  upfjer  end 
,  is  perforated  for  the  attachment  of  a  perineal  band  ;  the  lower  notched,  so  as  to 
ilTotd  a  better  grip  for  the  bandage.      Desault's  differs  in  having  a  foot-piece  to  fit 


'i  Splint  Appli 


°'i  the  outer  side,  in  being  hollowed  out,  and  in  being  much  wider  at  the  tipper 
^•^d  than  at  the  lower. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnigfht  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  age  of  the  [latient 
^'^d  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  this  may  be  replaced,  either  by  a  fixed  ap[)aratus 
•^f  gum  and  chalk,  a  starched  bandage  with  longitudinal  stri[w  of  torn  pasteboard, 
^'■.  better  still,  by  a  Thomas's  knee  splint.  This  consists  of  a  well-padded  circle. 
^tted  obliquely  round  the  thigh  as  high  up  as  it  will  go,  two  straight  rods  coming 
^owB  from  this,  one  on  each  side  of  the  limb,  and  a  small  patten  at  the  bottom, 
oelow  the  foot,  to  connect  them  together.  If  the  stirrup  has  been  well  applied  the 
'^•ngiplint  can  be  removed,  a  Thomas'  splint  fitted  on,  the  weight  cut  off,  and  the 
*^**d  fatened  to  the  patten  at  the  bottom  without  disturbing  the  limb  in  the  least 
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(Fig.  151)'     Inmost  instances  itis  advantageous  to  replace  thecordbjrud. 
band,  so  as  still  to  keep  up  a  certain  degree  of  extension,  or  the  sides  of  tbeifl 
may  be  made  so  thai  the  length  can  be  altered  at  will.     Anterior  and  p 
wooden  or  felt  splints  are  necessary  to  protect  the  seat  of  injury,  and  the  leg  ■ 
thigh  must  be  firmly  bandaged  to  the  side  rods.     As  soon  as  this  is  secure) 
patient  may  be  allowed  to  get  about  on  crutches,  with  a  patten  under  the  01^ 
site  foot ;  but,  though  the  whole  of  the  weight  would  be  transmitted  directly 611 
the  pelvis  to  the  ground,  it  is  not  advisable  to  let  him  rest  upon  the  splin 
for  some  weeks  longer  ;  the  leg  should  hang  from  the  hip-joint  as  a  mere  apjiend 
In  some  cases  Thomas's  splint  is  used  from  the  first,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain^ 
requisite  amount  of  extension  without  galling  the  patient ;  after  being  kept  sti 
on  the  stretch  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  tendency  to  contract  on  the  i)arl  of  di 
muscles  is  very  much  diminished. 

In  fractures  below  the  trochanters  another  plan  must  be  adopted.  E\tensi 
in  a  straight  line  does  not  in  any  way  correct  the  deformity,  and  as  it  i: 
to  influence  Che  upper  fragment  materially,  the  lower  must  be  adjusted  to  it. 
is  accomplished  either  by  laying  the  patient  upon  the  injured  side,  and  flexing  (k| 
thigh  upon  the  abdomen  as  recommended  by  Pott,  or  by  making  use  of  a  doutfc-1 
inclined  plane.  The  latter  is  the  more  comfortable;  the  patient  can  be  propped  1 
up  in  bed  so  as  to  relax  the  ilio-psoas  still  more,  and  there  is  less  risk  of  bcd-soro.] 
A  Maclntyre  splint  answers  better  still,  and  is  less  cumbersome.  Whichever  pin 
is  adopted,  extension  is  made  from  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh  by  means  ofi 
stirrup  and  a  weight  suspended  over  a  pulley  at  a  convenient  angle  (Fig.  154), 
In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  wound  on  the  posterior  surface,  or  the  hipot 
knee  is  ankylosed  in  an  awkward  position,  an  anterio* 
s])lint,  either  Hodgen's  or  Nathan  Smith's,  may  be  used. 
The  former  of  these  consists  of  two  parallel  metal  rods, 
long  enough  to  reach  from  the  groin  to  below  the  foot, 
held  apart  from  each  other  by  cross-bars.  The  limb  i* 
suspended  from  between  these  by  cotton  sacking,  or  bread 
strips  of  flannel,  so  that  it  rests  and  makes  a  bed  for  ineU 
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■fea  kind  of  troogh  (Fig.  155).  The  foot  is  fixed  by  z.  stirrup  to  the  cross-bar 
^■Ae  eitd,  and  t^  whole  is  slung  from  a  pole  over  the  bed  at  such  an  angle  that 
^Ecert^n  amount  of  extension  is  kept  up,  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  as  a 
^BDDter-ex tending  force.  The  knee  joint  must  be  kept  nearly  straight.  Nathan 
^kiitfa's  is  either  formed  of  a  similar  framework  with  the  rods  closer  together,  or 


Te.  iH---MiiClBtTi«Spllsli>llh  Wai|bl-«lciui 

of  asngle  flat  median  bar.  The  limb  is  bandaged  directly  to  its  under  surface, 
» that  'v.  must  be  bent  to  fit  accurately,  and  then  it  is  suspended  in  the  same  way. 
When  properly  adjusted  these  splints  are  exceedingly  comfortable,  but  they  are 
'i'wy  difficult  to  arrange  (suspending  hooks  should  be  made  so  that  they  can  be 
fixed  at  any  point) ;  they  do  not  secure  the  same  degree  of  immobility, 
or  maintain  extension  so  well,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
with  them. 

Transverse  fractures  of  the  shaft  Jn  children  may  be 

treated  in  various  ways.      In  very  young  infants,  where 

the  thick  periosteum  is  probably  intact 

all  round,  it  is  sufficient  in  many 

merely  to  lay  the  child 

upon  a  pillow  on  its  injured 

side,  with  the  hip  and 

knee  flexed.     As  a 

rule  they  liere- 


Jv^fbbly  quiet,  and  though  the  bone 

-^  s'igfit,  and  the  subsequent  changes 

J   o  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.     Union 

j^  Uiose  a  little  older,  vertical  suspension  of  Ijoth   legs  is  more  satisfactory  ;  a 


y  not  be  [)erfecdy  straight,  tlie  angle  is 
■  rapid  and  e.>:tensive,  that  in  a  year  or 
is  fairly  firm  in  ten  (lays  or  a  fortnight. 


•^^^liatnre 


stirrup  is  fastened  on   to  each   in  the  ordinary 
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passed  over  two  pulleys  attached  to  a  cradle  or  a  horizontal  bar  ovei 
body,  and  a  weight  is  suspended  from  each  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  leg  st 
in  a  vertical  position.  A  starched  bandage  is  then  placed  round  the  t 
The  child  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the  constraint,  and  the  bandages  n 
dry  and  clean  to  the  last.  Bryant's  splint,  which  is  made  of  two  long 
one  on  either  side  of  the  body,  connected  together  by  an  arch  over  the  t 
and  a  bar  below  the  feet,  is  especially  useful  in  the  case  of  older  childi 
Extension  can  be  applied  by  a  weight  to  the  injured  leg ;  it  is  impossible  for  A 
child  to  twist  its  body  round,  and  the  limbs  are  kept  exactly  parallel. 


Fractures  of  the  Lowek  Extremitv  of  the  Femur. 

These  may  be  classified  in  the  same  way  as  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  cf  I 
the  humerus.     The  bone  may  be  broken  across  altogether  above  the  knee-jo' 


ipiphyiial  line  wn 


supracondyloid  ;  in  addition  to  this  the  lower  extremity  may  be  split  vertically 
in  two,  by  the  wtdge-liVe  action  of  the  patella,  T-shaped  ;  one  or  other  cond>'*^ 
may  be  detacht-d  ;  or  the  epiphysis  may  1*  separated.  Iiniiactsd  fractures  are  n<3^ 
uncommon,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  l»eing  driven  into  the  cancello*** 
tissue  of  the  other  with  sufficient  force  to  liecome  fixed  in  it,  but  not  sufficient  ^'^ 
break  it  into  jiieces.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  may  be  spHt  vertically  bv  t^^ 
impact  of  the  ]>;itc]la,  without  any  transverse  separation  (Fig.  157). 


Supra-comlyloiii  aiui  T-shaped. 
These  may  l)e  produced  by  direct  or  indirect  violence  :  in  the  latter  case  tE:^'''^ 
bone  gives  way  at  the  junction  of  the  comjiact  tissue  of  the  shaft  with  the  er^^^— * 
panded  lower  extremity;   imjviction  i^  not  unusual;   and,   if  the   force  is  ve^^*^ 
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,  the  lower  fragment  is  split  into  two  (or  even  more  pieces),  the  fracture 

limnes  a  T-shape,  and  the  knee  joint  is  opened  up.     In  the  supra-condyloid 

Hirm  there  is  peculiar  danger  from  the  position  of  the  popliteal  vessels.     The 

re  is  generally  oblique  from  above  downward  and  forward  ;   the  gastroc- 

ius,  pulling  on  the  lower  fragment,  causes  it  to  rotate ;   the  fractured  surface 

^  directed  backward,  the  normal  anterior  one  upward  ;  and  if  any  extension  is 

^0&de  upon  the  leg  the  vessels  are  almost  certain  to  be  compressed,   perhaps 

tfren  torn. 

The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  displacement  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 
if  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  comes  in  contact  with  the  artery  (Fig. 
158).     The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  joint  may  be  torn  under  the  quadri- 
ceps tendon  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  fracture,  even  when  there  is  no 
vertical  fissure  running  down. 

Signs. — Shortening,  deformity,  pain,  and  swelling  are  so  conspicuous  that, 
even  if  the  fragments  are  impacted,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  If 
they  remain  loose,  crepitus  and  undue  mobility  are  present  as  well.  When  the 
knee  joint  is  involved  the  synovial  cavity  becomes  distended  with  blood  ;  if  the 
condyles  are  separated,  they  can  be  made  to  work  backward  and  forward  upon 
each  other  by  pressing  on  them  alternately  ;  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
transverse  measurement  of  the  part.  When  the  popliteal  artery  is  torn,  or 
wounded,  an  immense  swelling  forms  with  great  rapidity  in  the  popliteal  space, 
filling  it  up  completely,  and  the  limb  becomes  cold  and  pulseless  ;  if  it  is  merely 
pressed  upon,  the  temperature  of  the  limb  falls  more  gradually,  but  in  spite  of 
the  collateral  circulation  the  same  result  generally  ensues. 

Treatment. — ^This  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  direction  of  the 
fracture  and  the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  knee  joint.  Shortening  is  very 
common,  unless  the  fracture  is  transverse,  and  nearly  always  there  is  some 
impairment  of  movement,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  restoring  exactly  the 
outline  of  the  articular  surfaces,  partly  from  the  formation  of  adhesions.  The 
condition  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  requires  even  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion. Liston's  long  splint  and  weight  extension  from  the  leg  may  be  used,  if  the 
upper  fragment  has  a  tendency  to  backward  displacement ;  in  all  other  cases 
either  the  limb  must  be  placed  on  a  double  inclined  plane  (or  a  Mclntyre 
splint),  or  the  tendo- A  chillis  must  be  divided.  The  latter  is  [)referable,  as, 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  lower  fragment  of  bone,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  satisfactory  extension  from  it  with  the  knee  flexed.  If  the  knee  joint  is 
involved,  the  distention  of  the  synovial  sac  must  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible 
by  cold,  pressure,  and  even  aspiration,  though  this  should  only  be  resorted 
to  when  the  case  is  really  urgent.  Then  the  fragments  must  be  replaced  by  man- 
ipulation, and  fixed  by  pressure,  taking  care  to  cover  them  with  a  thick  even  layer 
of  cotton-wool.  Passive  motion  of  the  joint  should  be  commenced  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week.  If  the  popliteal  artery  is  wounded,  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  secure  the  two  ends  by  ligature  ;  but  very  often  the  vein  is  injured  as 
*'ell,  or  the  fracture  communicates  with  the  joint,  and  either  gangrene  sets  in  or 
the  knee  is  disorganized  to  such  an  extent  that  the  limb  has  to  l)e  amputated. 

Separation  of  a  Condyle. 

It  occasionally  happens  as  a  result  of  direct  violence,  or  even  it  is  said  from 
forcible  rotation,  that  one  of  the  condyles  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  bone 
^thout  the  shaft  being  broken  across.     The  symptoms  depend  uj^on   the  amount 
pf  comminution  ;  the  joint  becomes  distended  with  blood,  generally  at  once,  but 
*none  case  under  my  care  this  was  not  marked  in  degree   for  several  hours  ;    the 
length  of  the  limb  is  not  altered  ;  pain  on  pressure  is  very  great ;  and  crepitus  and 
'^Udoe  mobility  are  usually  distinct.     A  fixed  bandage,  with  a  thick  layer  of  cotton- 
wool over  the  joint,  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  fragments  can  be  manipulated 
^to position  ;  but  as  absorption  proceeds  it  will  probably  require  to  be  replaced  in 
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the  course  of  a  few  days.     Passive  motion  should  be  commenced   not  later 
the  third  week. 

Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  is  not  an  uncommon  form  of  accident^ 
can  only  occur  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  is  rarely  met  with  over 
Generally  speaking  it  is  produced  by  indirect  violence,  forcible  wren< 
twisting,  but  it  may  be  caused  by  direct.  The  knee  joint  is  almost  certain  tnj 
involved,  though  it  is  anatomically  possible  to  separate  the  epiphysis  without 
ing  the  synovial  membrane.  The  symptoms  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of 
supra-condyloid  variety,  from  which  it  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  age 
the  patient,  the  absence  of  true  crepitus,  and  the  position  of  the  adductor  tubode 
The  displacement  and  the  treatment  are  the  same,  though  owing  to  the  concun 
shape  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  epiphysis  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  li 
backward  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment. 


Compound  Fractures  of  the  Femur. 

These  may  occur  either  from  direct  or  indirect  violence.  The  latter  are  oil 
common,  partly  because  the  bone  is  situated  at  such  a  depth,  partly  because  it  i 
so  impossible  for  a  patient  with  a  broken  thigh  to  try  to  stand  ;  most  of  thcM 
occur  at  or  near  the  lower  third,  and  frequently  they  involve  the  knee  joint. 

When  they  are  due  to  direct  violence,  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts  is  genenfl) 
so  extreme  that  there  can  be  little  hope  of  saving  the  limb,  especially  as  the  sidi 
is  not  unfrequently  destroyed  far  above  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is  crushed. 
The  only  question  is  when  amputation  should  be  performed.  In  the  case  of  dif 
upper  part  of  the  femur,  this  operation,  when  primary,  affords  so  little  hope,  that, 
unless  in  exceptional  instances,  it  is  practically  abandoned ;  hemorrhage  must  be 
checked,  not  merely  that  from  the  main  artery,  which  seldom  bleeds,  but  thecajril- 
lary  oozing,  for  this,  though  almost  imperceptible  at  any  given  moment,  is  ver| 
serious  from  its  persistence  ;  putrefaction  must  be  prevented,  especially  in  the  region 
of  the  bone,  where  it  is  exceedingly  prone  to  occur  ;  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  restore  the  patient^s  temperature  and  tide  him  over  the  shock.  When  reaction 
has  fully  set  in,  the  mangled  part  may  be  removed  and  the  stump  trimmed  without 
so  much  risk.  If  the  injury  involves  the  lower  half,  amputation  may  be  performed 
as  soon  as  the  patient  is  in  a  fit  state  to  bear  it ;  but,  unless  it  is  done  immediately 
after  the  accident,  so  that  the  operation  is  really  primary,  it  is  better  to  treat  the 
case  in  the  same  way  as  a  fracture  of  the  upper  half,  and  wait  till  the  second  or 
even  the  third  day. 

In  fractures  that  are  compound  by  indirect  violence  the  prospect  is  much 
better,  and  even  when  the  knee  joint  is  involved  the  limb  can  usually  be  saved. 
The  treatment  must  be  guided  by  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient  and  by 
the  nature  of  the  injury.  A  mere  puncture  may  be  dusted  over  with  iodoform 
and  sealed  beneath  an  absorbent  dressing,  the  wound  and  the  bone,  if  it  pro- 
truded, having  first  been  thoroughly  cleansed  with  corrosive  sublimate  or  som^ 
other  antiseptic.  A  larger  opening  should  be  carefully  explored  with  the  finger, 
washed  out  to  its  utmost  recesses,  and  either  drained  with  counter-openings  or  left 
gaping  to  a  certain  extent.  If  the  bone  is  comminuted,  any  loose  splinters  may 
be  removed,  and  if  the  fragments  are  much  displaced  they  may  be  sutured 
together,  but  this  is  rarely  possible  in  the  case  of  the  femur  without  enlarging  the 
Oldening  very  considerably.  Wound  of  the  femoral  artery  does  not  of  itself  require 
amputation  in  a  case  of  compound  fracture ;  injury  to  the  vein  ap|>ears  to  be  more 
serious. 

The  same  line  of  treatment  must  be  pursued  when  the  fracture  extends  into 
the  knee  joint,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  though  the  opening  on  the  sur- 
face may  be  small,  the  real  size  of  the  wound  is  equal  to  that  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  inflammation ;  the  part  itscli 
must  be  thoroughly  cleansed;  the  wound,  if  more  than  a  puncture,  washed  OB^ 
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Km  the  bottom  with  an  sntiseptic  and  drained ;  the  limb  placed  upon  a  Mac- 
jltyie  splint ;  cold  and  gentle  pressure  applied  to  the  joint ;  and  an  ice-bag  laid 
"""n  the  femoral  artery  if  there  is  the  least  sign  of  heat  in  the  limb.  If,  in  spite 
Itese  precautions,  the  joint  swells  up  and  becomes  tense,  and  if  the  skin  over  it 
nmes  red  and  oedematous,  and  the  patient's  temperature  begins  to  rise,  free 
Uon  should  be  made  on  each  side  into  the  joint  and  thorough  drainage  carried 
L  Even  then  the  articulation  may  recover,  though  suppuration,  with  destruction 
the  cartilages  and  ankylosis,  is  a  more  probable  result ;  and  secondary  amputa- 
W  may  be  required  to  prevent  the  patient  sinking  from  exhaustion. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  PATELLA. 
These  are  nearly  always  the  result  of  muscular  action ;  occasionally  they  are 
poduced  by  direct  violence.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  line  of  separation  is  always 
transverse,  though  it  may  run  across  any 
pvt  of  the  bone ;  the  fascia  is  torn  to  a 
peUer  or  less  extent ;  the  amount  of  sepa- 
nlioa  is  generally  considerable ;  and  union 
by  bone  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In 
the  latter  the  fracture  may  be  stellate,  verti  • 
nl,  transverse,  or  comminuted  ;  the  fascia  fic.  ik,  Fic.  16a. 

covering  it  and  attached  to  the  sides  is  not  Transvtnc  md  sniuw  Fractuiti  of  Pawlb, 

torn;  the  amount  of  separation   between 

the  [hgments  is  not  exceptional,  and  union  nearly  always  takes  place  by  bone 
(Figs.  159  and  160). 

Fracture  by  Muscular  Action. 
The  frequency  with  which  this  takes  place 
is  accounted  for  by  the  anatomical  relation  of 
the  |>art.  When  the  knee  is  flexed,  the  lower 
half  of  the  patella  rests  ujwn  the  prominent 
portion  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  upper 
is  entirely  unsupported,  and   the  plane  of  the 


(■one  is  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  quadriceps.  If  this  muscle 
•wWenly  contracts,  the  whole  of  the  strain  falls  upon  one  spot,  and  the  bone 
gira  way  just  as  when  a  stick  is  snapped   across   the  knee.     The  patient  is 
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conscious  of  something  breaking  before  he  falls,  and  it  sometimes  happens 
in  the  desperate  effort  to  save  himself,  the  other  patella  snaps  across  as 
I  have  known  this  occur  to  a  man  in  the  first  stride  of  a  race. 

Displacement. — ^The  amount  is  very  variable,  and  depends  upon  the 
ation  of  the  fascia ;  if  this  does  not  give  way  there  is  no  separation.  At  thej 
instant  it  is  caused  by  muscular  contraction,  and  it  is  often  made  worse  by  at 
ing  to  stand  or  walk.  Afterward  the  broken  surfaces  are  forced  asunder  by 
effusion  into  the  joint,  and  the  separation  is  kept  up  by  clotting  of  the  bloods 
between,  or  by  tilting  of  the  fragments  owing  to  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  ii 
the  edge  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone ;  or  by  shreds  of  fascia  and  sM 
times  even  the  skin  being  driven  down  into  the  gap.  In  old  cases  the  upp 
fragment  is  often  practically  immovable,  either  because  it  is  fixed  to  the  femori 
because  the  muscular  substance  of  the  quadriceps  has  undergone  degeneratioi 
The  outer  edge  of  the  patella  is  longer  than  the  inner,  so  that  when  the  ti 
fragments  are  brought  together  they  do  not  meet  on  the  inner  side,  and  in  caseti 
fibrous  union  the  inner  part  is  usually  longer  than  the  outer  (Fig.  162). 

Symptoms. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  though  00c 
sionally  when  there  is  a  thickening  in  the  bursa  over  the  bone,  or  extravasatioo< 
blood  into  the  periosteum,  a  deceptive  transverse  depression  may  be  felt.  As 
rule  there  is  wide  separation,  the  fragments  are  distinct  and  can  be  moved  fro 
side  to  side,  or  one  can  be  tilted  by  direct  pressure  without  the  other  ;  swellii 
sets  in  at  once  and  assumes  the  shape  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joini 
crej)itus,  of  course,  is  not  present  unless  the  upper  fragment  can  be  pressed  doi 


Fig.  163. — Osseous  Union  of  Transrerse  Frac- 
ture of  Patella.  From  a  subject  in  the  dis- 
secting room.  There  was  no  scar  visible 
on  the  skin. 


Fig.  164. — Fibrous  Union  of  the  Correspoodiaf 
Bone  on  the  Opposite  Side. 


and  brought  into  contact  with  the  lower  ;  the  loss  of  power  over  the  quadriceps  i 
complete  in  proportion  to  the  separation  of  the  fragments  and  the  tearing  of  tb 
fascia ;  in  a  very  few  instances  the  patient  has  been  able  to  raise  and  extend  th 
limb. 

Prognosis. — Union  may  take  place  by  bone,  though  this  is  rare,  or  b 
fibrous  tissue,  the  broken  surfaces  being  united  directly  to  each  other  face  to  face 
or  there  is  no  true  union  at  all,  but  merely  a  thickened  layer  of  fascia  passir 
over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fragments  from  one  to  the  other.  In  no  case  do 
the  quadriceps,  especially  that  part  of  the  vastus  internus  just  above  the  kn 
joint,  completely  recover.  If  there  is  good  fibrous  union,  with  not  more  th; 
half  an  inch  interval,  the  use  and  the  strength  of  the  limb  are  scarcely  impairei 
when  the  fii-scia  is  the  only  uniting  medium,  though  the  interval  may  be  small 
first,  it  is  sure  to  elongate,  until  it  may  be  as  much  as  five  and  even  six  incl" 
(Figs.   163  and   164). 

Flexion  is  permanently  imj^aired  in  many  cases  ;  in  a  few  the  knee  remai 
quite  stilT,  and  occasionally  the  upper  fragment  becomes  attached  to  the  femur. 

As  vertical  fractures  almost  invariably  unite  by  bone,  and  as  in  some  f 
cases  the  anionnt  of  callus  thrown  out  is  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  glidi 
of  the  patella  on  the  femur,  it  is  clear  that  the  failure  of  union  is  due  mainly 
the  fragments  not  being  in  <  ontact — they  are  kept  apart  either  by  the  effusion, 
by  l)eing  tilted,  or  by  the  fascia  being  pressed  down  between  them  and  entang] 
by  the  broken  surfaces;  and   the  amount  of  callus  formed  is  not  sufficient 
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(idge  the  iDterval ;  none  is  thrown  out  by  Ihe  articular  sarface,  and  very  little 
f  ^e  cutaneous. 

Treatment. — Where  the  efTusion  is  only  slight,  and  the  Tascia  at  the  sides 
f  the  patella  is  not  torn,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  Tragments  in 
ttUMA,  especially  if  they  are  of  equal  size.  The  knee  must  be  kept  straight  on 
HK  incliaed  plane,  the  hip  slightly  bent,  and  the  whole  limb  encased  in  a  starch 
htftdage,  carried  in  figure-of-eight  turns  over  the  knee  right  up  to  the  groin.  A 
■hart  back  splint  or  a  firm  pad  in  the  popliteal  space  is  advisable  to  make  it  more 
■feme.  The  effusion  rapidly  becomes  absorbed,  the  fragments  aredrawn  together 
^the  bandage,  the  amount  of  tilting  is  very  slight,  and  the  even  pressure  round 
-■lie  quadriceps  checks  any  tendency  to  spasmodic  contraction.  No  lateral  move- 
„  ■tot  of  any  kind  should  be  allowed  for  at  least  six  weeks,  even  to  test  the  degree 
i  of  onion  ;  little  bony  spicules  are  occasionally  found  shooting  through  the  lymph 
J  bom  one  fractured  surface  to  the  other,  and  all  of  these  should  be  broken  off  at 
I  once. 
[i|        In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  something  more  than  this  is  required. 

S  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  get  rid  of  the  effusion  as  soon  as  possible  ;   not  only 
^  does  it  force  the  two  fragments  apart,  but  it  stretches  the  membrane,  and  makes  it 
i  thick  and  stiff,  so  that  it  interferes  with  the    freedom  of  movement  afterward. 
^    Cold  is  of  great  service  at  first,  but  it  can  only  check  exudation,  not  assist  absorp- 
*    tion;  ^essure  properly  applied  over  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool  is  much  more 


rfttttial ;  but  if  at  the  end  of  three  days  there  is  much  left,  the  joint  should  be 
ispirued.  It  is  true  that,  unless  proper  precautions  are  taken,  this  proceeding  is 
iWnded  withacertain  amount  of  risk  ;  and  that  sometimes  it  is  impossible,  owing 
to  ilie  density  of  the  coagula,  to  empty  the  articulation  completely ;  but  many  of 
lh(  cases  obstinately  resist  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  nothing  else  is  of  any 
ivijl.  The  opening,  which  is  best  made  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  patella, 
slioald  be  valvular,  and  if  a  cannula  is  used  it  should  be  cleaned  well  first  by  boil- 
ing it  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

Sometimes  after  this  is  done  the  fragments  come  into  apposition  almost  of 
ihemselvea  ;  more  often  something  further  is  required  to  bring  them  together. 
fhe  simplest  apparatus  is  a  hack  splint,  rather  wider  than  the  limb,  and  hollowed 
*"ittolit  the  knee.  Two  hooks  are  screwed  into  each  side  about  eight  inches 
>pait,  one  above  the  joint,  the  other  below  ;  and  two  elastic  bands  are  fastened  to 
these,  so  as  to  loop  over  the  hmb  in  a  figure-of-eight.  The  lower  one  josses  above 
•lie  patella,  and  tends  to  draw  the  upper  fragment  down  ;  the  ujij^r  one,  crossing 
'his, catches  the  ligamentum  patellie  and  forms  a  fixed  point.  The  skin,  which  is 
*ety  freely  movable  over  the  knee,  should  lie  stretched  away  from  the  seat  of 
fracture  as  far  as  possible  before  this  is  ajipHed,  or  it  may  be  forced  down  between 
'lie  broken  surfaces.     The  chief  disadvantage  is  the  liability  to  tilting    of  the 


A  bttter  plan  b  to  mould  a  piece  of  thin  poroplastic  felt  or  thick  moleskin 
orerthe  front  of  the  thigh,  cutting  it  out  so  as  to  fit  round  the  upper  margin  of 
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the  patella,  and  leaving  on  either  side  a  loop  or  a  projection  to  which  an 
band  can  be  attached.     The  limb  should  be  fixed  in  a  Maclntyre  or  a  Th< 
knee-splint,  and  the  elastic  bands  drawn  down,  one  on  each  side,  and  secured 
the  foot-piece.      At  the  same  time  a  strip  of  bandage  or  plaster  must  be 
over  the  upper  fragment  to  prevent  it  rising.     At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or 
weeks  the  whole  limb  may  be  incased  in  a  fixed  apparatus  and  the  patient  all< 
to  get  about  on  cnitches  (Fig.  165). 

If  due  precautions  are  taken,  Malgaigne's  hooks  may  be  used  with  a  fm 
gree  of  safety  (Fig.    166)  ;  and,  so  far  as  mechanical   reasons  are  com 

nothing  can  answer  better,  especially  if  the  instrument  is  divi< 
longitudinally,  so  that  there  are  two  halves,  right  and  left,  wl 
can  be  screwed  up  separately.  The  limb  must  be  secured  to  a 
splint,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  perfect  rest  in  complete  extension ; 
fragments  must  be  brought  down  to  their  definite  position  ;  and 
minute  puncture  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  scalpel  at  the  spot 
hooks  are  intended  to  penetrate.  The  two  upper  should  be  carrieil 
right  down  to  the  bone,  and,  as  suggested  by  Treves,  may  be  xsaH^ 
use  of  to  evacuate  the  fluid  from  the  joint ;  the  lower  do  not  iih 
volve  the  synovial  membrane.  Then  the  hooks  are  inserted,  die 
lower  ones  being  fixed  first,  and  screwed  up  until  everything  is  is 
position.  If  there  is  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment to  ride  forward,  it  may  be  checked  by  carrying  a  tape  round 
the  limb  and  the  splint,  and  tightening  it  up  as  required.  The 
Fig  166  P^^'^  ^^  ^^^y  slight,  not  sufficient  to  require  an  anaesthetic  ;  the 
Maigaigne's  Hooks,  fragments  can  t)e  adjusted  perfectly  ;  and  if  the  little  wounds  are 

dusted  over  with  iodoform  and  kept  dry  and  quiet,  there  is  little 
risk  of  inflammation.*  In  former  days  there  is  no  doubt  this  was  not  an  unfre- 
quent  consequence.  The  hooks  maybe  kept  in  for  six  or  eight  weeks  without  any 
ill  consequence  ;  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  retaining  them  for  more  than  three  j 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  limb  is  generally  sufficiently  secure  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
fixed  apparatus.  The  plan  of  fixing  the  hooks  into  crescents  of  felt  or  moleskin 
strapping,  fastened  to  the  skin  above  and  below,  does  not  present  any  advantage 
over  other  methods. 

Many  other  plans  have  been  devised  for  bringing  the  fragments  together  bf 
means  of  pins  or  hooks  fixed  in  the  bones.  Transverse  channels  have  been  drilled 
through  the  two  fragments  from  side  to  side,  and  wires  or  pins  passed  through. 
Longitudinal  ones  have  been  tried,  without  any  incision  other  than  that  required 
to  admit  the  point  of  the  drill.  Pins  have  been  driven  into  the  ligamentum 
patellae  and  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps,  so  as  to  obtain  some  fixed  point.  They 
have  all  succeeded,  but  they  are  none  of  them  devoid  of  risk. 

Laying  open  the  knee  joint,  and  converting  a  simple  fracture  into  a  compound 
one,  has  been  strongly  recommended,  even  in  recent  cases;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  in  exceptional  instances  in  which  it  is  impossible,  in  spite  of  every 
endeavor,  to  bring  the  two  fragments  face  to  face.  The  risk,  however,  even  with 
the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions,  is  much  too  great ;  especially  as  in  young  an<3 
healthy  subjects,  firm  fibrous  union,  leaving  a  strong  and  useful  limb,  may  bj 
reasonably  counted  upon  without.  A  vertical  incision,  two  inches  in  length, ' 
made  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone  with  its  centre  opposite  the  line  c 
fracture.  The  joint  is  opened  freely ;  all  blood-clots  turned  out ;  and  then  tW 
holes  are  drilled  obliquely,  from  the  cutaneous  to  the  fractured  surface,  so  as  nC 
to  involve  the  cartilage.  A  stout  silver  wire  is  inserted  through  these  ;  a  drainage 
tube  passed  through  the  deepest  part  of  the  joint  upon  the  outer  side ;  the  frag 
nients  brought  together ;  the  wire  twisted  up  and  the  ends  cut  off  and  hammer© 
down.     Others  recommend  a  transverse  incision  above  or  below  the  line  of  frac 


*  The  hooks  as  originally  devised  by  Malgaignc  were  very  sharply  curved  so  that  the  poin 
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Wt,  on  the  groand  that  if  suppuration  occurs  in  the  skin  wound  the  deep  one  is 
V  liable  to  be  infected.  It  is  true  that  bony  union  has  taken  place  in  the  major- 
yof  cases  operated  on  ;  but  suppuration  has  occurred  in  several,  in  spite  of  anti- 
ifCic  precautions ;  ankylosis  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  has  followed  in  many ; 
iA  in  one  or  two  the  bond  of  union  has  broken  down  again  and  further  opera- 
ioo  has  been  required. 

The  only  other  plan  that  requires  special  mention  is  that  first  devised  by 

Kncber-      It  consists  in  passing  a  stout  silver  wire  completely  round   the  patella. 

A  needle  in  a  handle  (such  as  is  used  for  sewing  up  a  lacerated  perineum,  only 

longer,  stouter,  and  with  a  wider  curve)  is  passed  through  the  ligamentum  j^tellae, 

trough  the  tendon   of   the  quadriceps  and  out  through  the  skin.      It  is  then 

ftieaded  and  drawn  back  again  ;  the  broken  fragments  are  brought  together  ;  the 

wire  twisted  up,  over  something  to  protect  the  skin  ;  and  the  openings  dusted  over 

vith   iodoform.     The    limb    is    then    placed  upon    a  back  splint,  and  carefully 

taodaged,  for  three  weeks.     At  the  end  of  that  time  the  wire  is  cut,  drawn  out  of 

ttewound,  and  the  little  ulcere  that  are  left  dusted  over  again  with  iodoform  until 

dwyare  healed.     I  have  known  this  employed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  without 

t   imtovard  result  of  any  kind  ;  and  the  union  was  always  exceedingly  close,  though 

^  I  am  bound  to  confess  it  was  not  possible  to  prove  in  the  majority  that  it  was 

X  nseoiis. 

.  The  after-treatment  of  a  case  of  fractured  patella  recjuires  just  as  much  care, 
r  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the  distance  between  the  fragments,  even  though 
\  il  is  scarcely  half-an-inch  at  the  first,  in  a  few  months  grows  larger  and  larger, 
t  until  it  Diay  be  as  much  as  five  or  even  six  inches.  In  the  majority  no  doubt  this 
r  ii  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  true  union  at  all ;  but 
'     ID  very  many  it  is  the  result  of  allowing  the  joint  to 

■  bend  too  soon  and   throwing  an   undue  strain  upon 

■  nnrly-forroed  fibrous  tissue.  In  all  cases  of  transverse 
fraelute  the  limbshould  be  thoroughly  encased,  without 
being  touched,  for  at  least  six  or  preferably  eight 
■eeks;  and  then  an  apparatus  must  be  worn,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  attempt  at  flexion  for  at  lea-st  as  many 
monihs.  The  best  are  made  of  leather,  laced  up  at  the 
sidej,  with  an  opening  in  front  for  the  patella,  and  a 
steel  rod  behind,  so  that  bending  is  impossible  ;  but  a 
'ety  serviceable  splint  may  be  made  from  poroplastic 
telt,or  even  from  gum  and  chalk.  At  first  it  should  be 
left  off  at  night  only,  and  then  by  degrees  more  and 
more,  until  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  it  may  be 
dispensed  with  altogether.  For  a  time,  of  course,  the 
joint  is  stiff,  and  the  quadriceps  wasted,  but  (with  the 
"ception,  as  already  mentioned,  of  a  portion  of  the 
rastnsintemus)  this  soon  passes  off;  and  if  there  is  good  , 
fibrous  union  it  does  not  stretch,  no  matter  what  strain 
Wis  upon  it.  Massage,  hot  douching,  galvanism,  and 
gentle  passive  motion  may  be  used  to  expedite  matter 
puient  is  gouty  or  rheumatic),  the  stiffness  disappears  a 
(%  167). 

Imperfect  Repair. — The  question  of  oj>eration  i 
ratiiely  different  grounds  ;  union  by  ordinary  methods  has  been  tried  and  failed  ; 
indit  depends  upon  the  degree  of  utility  the  limb  possesses,  upon  the  strength  and 
occupation  of  the  patient,  whether  he  should  be  recommended  to  get  about  with 
the  support  afforded  by  a  knee-cap,  or  whether  an  attempt  should  l>e  made  to  ob- 
tain firmer  union.  The  operation  itself  is  carried  out  in  exactly  the  same  way  : 
the  tissue  between  the  broken  surface  must  be  removed  thoroughly,  and  either  the 
^ngments drilled  together  or  awire  passed  round  them  after  Kocher's  plan  ;  which- 
ner  is  adopted  it  is  essential  that  the  apposition  should  be  accurate.      If  an  ojiera- 
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tion  of  this  kind  is  attempted,  it  is  advisable  not  to  wait  too  long  ;  wl 
quadriceps  has  once  undergone  degeneration,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  Imof ' 
upper  fragment  down  sufficiently ;  the  adhesions  between  it  and  the  femur 
be  torn,  the  tendon  divided,  and  even  V-shaped  incisions  made  in  the 
substance  above  it,  without  its  being  possible  to  bring  it  close  enough  to 
good  union. 

Refracture  occasionally  takes  place,  the  fibrous  band  tearing  across,  or 
bone  giving  way  at  a  fresh  place.     If  it  is  simple,  it  may  be  treated  in  the  oi 
manner,  and  it  is  surprising  how  far  recovery  can  take  place,  and  how  useftl' 
limb  can  prove  ;  if  compound,  the  fragments  had  better  be  wired  together  at 
In  one  or  two  instances,  in  which  the  interval  was  too  great,  resection  of  the  1 
joint  was  performed  in  the  ho[>e  of  giving  firmer  support. 

Fractures  by  Direct  Violence. 

In  these  the  fascia  attached  to  the  bone  is  seldom  torn,  and  the  d< 
separation  is  slight,  even  when  the  joint  is  filled  with  blood.     The  treatment  ii 
same  as  for  transverse    fracture  without   displacement ;  but,  as  union  is 
always  osseous,  passive  flexion  of  the  limb  may  be  commenced  much  sooner. 

Compound  Fractures. 

When  the  accident  is  the  result  of  direct  violence  the  injury  is  rarely  con( 
to  the  patella  :  generally  the  other  bones  are  involved  as  well,  and  often  the 
jxirts  are  extensively  destroyed.     In  former  days  amputation  was  regarded  as  ii 
table  for  such  injury  as  this  ;  at  present,  if  the  part  can  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
thoroughly  drained,  a  successful  result  may  be  hoped  for,  even  when  such  anam< 
of  bone  is  removed  that  practically  it  becomes  a  primary  resection.     If,  ho^ 
the  skin  is  extensively  damaged,  or  if  the  popliteal  artery  or  vein  has  been  torn 
punctured,  there  is  no  alternative. 

Fractures  by  muscular  action  are  occasionally  compound,  esj^ecially  when 
bone  gives  way  for  the  second  time.  In  one  case  under  my  care  the  skin  was 
across  from  one  side  of  the  joint  to  the  other ;  but  though  the  patient  (who 
coalheaver)  was  not  brought  to  the  hospital  for  some  hours  after  the  accident, 
took  place  by  the  first  intention,  without  the  least  fever.  If  it  is  feasible  the 
ments  should  be  wired  together  at  once  ;  if  it  cannot  be  done  the  joint  may  beie*j 
sected  ;  but  probably  a  better  limb  would  be  left  by  drawing  the  fragments  as ckifri 
together  as  possible  and  making  the  patient  wear  a  support  for  the  rest  of  his  lifis.  ^^ 
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Both  bones  may  be  broken  ;  or  the  tibia  or  the  fibula  may  give  way  by  itsdt  J^ 
If  the  violence  is  indirect,  the  tibia  generally  breaks  across  at  the  junction  of  the  '^ 
lower  with  the  middle  third  (the  weakest  part),  and  the  line  of  separation  runs  froB  ,^ 
above  downward  and  forward  ;  the  fibula  usually  gives  way  higher  up.  If  direct  "^ 
it  depends  upon  the  nature  and  locality  of  the  injury.  In  either  case  compound  '^ 
fracture  is  very  common,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  covering  over  a  great  portion  *- 
of  the  tibia  ;  and  all  kinds  of  complications  are  fre(}uently  present.  The  bone  may  ,' 
be  comminuted,  even  when  the  force  is  indirect:  the  neighboring  joints  may  be  ' 
involved,  though  the  seat  of  injury  is  a  long  way  off.  owing  to  the  way  in  which  <■ 
fissures  run  obliquely,  or  even  spirally,  in  the  thickness  of  the  bone  ;  theveinsand  "- 
arteries  may  be  comj)ressed.  ])unctiired,  or  torn  completely  in  two  ;  the  muscles 
extensively  lacerated  ;  the  nerves  stretched  across  sharp-edged  fragments  ;  and  the 
skin,  even  when  it  does  not  give  way,  stripped  up  to  such  an  extent  from  the  deep 
fascia,  that  it  seems  to  float  upon  a  kind  of  water-bed,  and  is  in  imminent  danger 
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Fractures  or  the  Tibia  and  Fibula. 

This  is  the  most  common  fonn,  whether  the  accident  is  the  result  of  direct 
violence.  In  the  fonner  case  the  fractures  may  be  transverse  and  on 
level ;  or  they  may  be  comminuted  to  any  degree  ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
more  or  less  oblique  (especially  if  there  is  much  twisting  of  the  limb),  and 
►ken  ends  are  sharply  pointed.  In  falls  upon  the  feet,  particularly  when 
is  very  considerable,  and  combined  with  rotation,  as  in  jumping  from  a 
in  motion,  the  bones  are  frequently  broken  in  more  places  than  one. 
The  displacement  is  usually  distinct  at  the  first  glance,  though  sometimes, 
the  fracture  is  exactly  transverse,  and  through  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  or 
the  surfaces  are  much  serrated,  the  broken  ends  retain  their  normal  position. 
causes  of  the  deformity  are  the  continuance  of  the  force  after  the  bones  have 
||rd  way,  the  weight  of  the  part  and  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  ; 
I  persistence  (unless  there  is  imfkaction)  is  due  entirely  to  the  two  last,  and 
Mcially  the  muscles.  The  direction  depends  upon  the  obliquity.  If  it  runs 
In  above,  downward  and  foni^'ard,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  projects 
pcith  the  skin,  being  driven  to  the  front  by  the  pressure  of  the  other  ;  if  it  has 
bopposite  direction,  the  lower  of  the  two  is  the  more  prominent.  The  fibula 
tf  very  little  influence. 

Signs. — ^These  are  usually  definite,  though  a  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
ifeison  with  both  bones  broken  has  been  able  to  stand,  and  even  walk.  Crepi- 
i^ undue  mobility,  and  deformity  are  almost  invariable;  pain  is  intense,  and 
Mttsed  by  the  slightest  pressure ;  and  loss  of  i)ower  is  practically  complete. 
iegroitest  care  must  be  taken  in  manipulation  to  prevent  the  skin  giving  way  ; 
iritfor  the  same  reason,  the  limb  must  always  be  made  secure  at  once.  It  should 
kanile  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  arteries,  particularly  the  posterior  tibial, 
tail  fractures. 

Treatment. — Fractures  of  both  bones  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three 


(tf)  If  the  limb  is  so  badly  crushed  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  live,  it 
ibetter  to  arrange  it  as  comfortably  as  possible  between  sand-bags,  or  to  tie  it  uj) 
la  pillow,  so  as  to  make  it  secure  against  any  incautious  movement,  and  raise  it 
ril,  in  the  hope  that  the  circulation  may  recover. 

(^)  If  the  fracture  is  transverse,  or  nearly  so,  and  if,  as  usually  happens  in 
ks  cases,  the  surrounding  structures  have  almost  escaped,  there  is  no  reason 
ifcf  the  limb  should  not  be  put  up  at  once  in  some  form  of  immovable  ajiparatus. 
llis  holds  good  with  even  greater  force  when  only  one  l)c)ne  is  broken  and  the 
ther  is  left  as  a  splint. 

(c)  If  the  fracture  is  very  oblique,  particularly  if  it  is  of  that  variety  which  is 
Betimes  called  pen-nib,  from  the  way  in  which  the  point  of  one  of  the  fragments 
Opects  beneath  the  skin,  or  if  the  bone  is  extensively  comminuted,  or  the  soft 
Itlinuch  injured,  and  the  swelling  already  serious,  it  is  safer  to  postpone  this 
rtcn  da3rs  or  a  fortnight,  and  to  make  use  of  ordinary  splints,  until  the  tendency 
the  part  of  the  muscles  to  cause  displacement  has  in  some  measure  disappeared, 
dthe  swelling  and  tension  are  beginning  to  subside  ;  with  such  an  injury  there 
ibe  no  object  in  getting  the  patient  out  of  bed. 

The  variety  of  splints  that  have  been  devised  for  fractures  of  this  kind  is 
KMt  endless.  The  great  object  is  to  secure  muscular  relaxation  ;  the  fra^^ments 
odd  fidl  of  themselves  into  their  natural  i)Osition  ;  Tone  must  be  avoided  as 
Kh  as  possible,  though  in  a  few  cases  continuous  extension  answers  where 
iddng  else  will.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  etiicient  a|»pliances  consists  of 
bKk  and  two  side  splints  swung  from  a  cradle.  The  tornier  is  made  of 
Clal*  si£Bciently  strong  to  retain  its  sha[)e,  hut  rapal)le  of  beini^^  bent,  and 
MMidieach  half-way  up  the  thigh  to  form  a  sole-jjiec  e  tor  the  toot.  At  the  heel 
lot  is  a  large  perforation  to  avoid  pressure,  and  two  cross-bars  to  sling  it  by  are 
oUered  to  the  under  surface.      It  should  be  tltted  ac  ( uratelv  into  all  the  curves 
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of  the  opposite  limb  before  being  padded,  and  especial  care  must  be 
make  the  bend  correspond  with  the  position  of  the  knee ;  extra  pads  to 
special  pressure  on  certain  points  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible.  If  the  i 
piece  is  at  right  angles  to  the  leg  (or  with  advantage  a  little  less),  and  if  the 
is  sufficiently  flexed  (as  much  as  60°  if  necessary)  the  broken  fragments  fall 
their  natural  position  of  themselves.  Division  of  the  tendo-Achillis,  though 
fectly  safe,  is  very  rarely  required,  and  continuous  extension  is  seldom  of 
except  in  those  rare  instances  in  which,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  fracturei 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  quadriceps,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragmem^ 
tilted  forward.  The  secret  is  to  keep  the  knee  well  bent,  the  foot  at  right  ai^^ 
and  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe,  the  inner  malleolus,  and  the  inner  border 
the  patella  in  the  same  line.  Strapping  may  be  used  to  secure  the  foot,  but  bi 
dages  only  should  be  allowed  above  the  seat  of  injury,  and  for  the  sake  of  hq 
ness  they  are  to  be  starched.  The  side  splints  are  simply  straight  pieces  of  de 
well  padded,  sufficiently  long  to  reach  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur  to  the  ft 
and  sufficiently  broad  to  project  well  above  the  level  of  the  limb.  Webbing  stn 
and  buckles  are  used  to  hold  them  together,  and  the  whole  is  suspended  by  lead 
bands  from  a  cradle  sufficiently  large  to  allow  it  to  swing  freely.  No  moder 
movement  of  the  patient  can  have  any  influence  iipon  the  fragments ;  but 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  injured  side,  for  fear  of  the  upper  part 
the  limb  becoming  rotated  while  the  lower  is  held  fixed. 

Another  plan  is  to  lay  the  limb  upon  its  outer  side,  on  a  well-padded  wood 
splint,  with  the  hip  and  knee  flexed,  and  the  foot  kept  at  a  right  angle  by  ra« 
of  a  sole-piece.  The  splint  should  be  hollowed  to  fit  the  limb,  sufficiently  long 
reach  up  to  the  knee,  with  a  prolongation  along  the  side  of  the  foot,  and  the  so 
piece  screwed  to  it  at  a  right  angle.  Opposite  the  malleolus  there  should  be 
perforation  to  avoid  pressure.  The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  injured  side ;  t 
fragments  manipulated  into  position,  and  the  limb  secured  by  bandages.  O 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  heel  well  down,  and  the  foot  at  a  right  angle,  for  f( 
of  the  ankle  becoming  rigid.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  lateral  projection, 
short  inside  splint  may  be  added  with  advantage. 

In  some  instances  the  limb  may  be  suspended  from  an  anterior  splint,  eitli 
Hodgen's  (Fig.  155)  or  Nathan  Smith's,  as  already  described,  the  angle  and  t 
point  of  suspension  being  altered  to  fit  the  case  ;  it  is  easy  to  make  extension,  a: 
the  limb,  when  it  is  once  adjusted,  is  exceedingly  comfortable,  but  it  is  very  diffici 
to  prevent  the  foot  from  pointing,  and  they  certainly  do  not  secure  the  sai 
degree  of  immobility  as  the  others.  Probably  the  majority  of  the  fractures  th 
admit  of  being  treated  in  this  way  might  as  well  be  put  up  at  once  in  one  of  t 
many  forms  of  immovable  apparatus. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  condition  of  thefc 
ture,  the  splints  may  be  removed  and  some  form  of  immovable  appliance  subs 
tuted,  such  as  an  ordinary  plaster-of- Paris  or  gum  and  chalk  bandage.  Care  m' 
be  taken  first  to  get  rid  of  all  oedema  by  means  of  elevation  and  pressure.  1 
following  plan,  for  the  details  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  N.  Nason,  is 
common  use  at  the  London  Hospital.  Equal  parts  (by  weight)  of  finely  pMDwde 
prepared  chalk  and  common  gum  acacia  are  taken  ;  the  latter  is  made  into  rau 
age,  somewhat  stronger  than  the  B.  P.  strength,  and  is  then  thoroughly  mixed  v 
the  chalk,  until  the  whole  is  about  the  consistence  of  cream  ;  this  is  straii 
through  coarse  muslin  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  lumps.  The  leg  is  then  thoroug 
oiled,  and  a  common  cotton  stocking,  with  the  point  of  the  toe  cut  off  and  la 
enough  to  fit  exsily,  is  put  on,  outside  inward,  a  piece  of  stout  tape  being  arranj 
along  the  front  of  the  leg  beneath  it.  A  second  stocking,  slightly  larger  than 
first,  is  put  on  over  this,  the  leg  is  supported  in  position,  taking  care  that  the  i 
is  at  a  right  angle,  and  the  mixture  of  gum  and  chalk  is  thoroughly  rubbed  in. 
third  stocking  of  the  same  size  as  the  second  one  is  now  drawn  over  the  other  t 
right  side  outward,  and  more  of  the  mixture  rubbed  in  until  no  more  can  be 
sorbed,  and  the  ribs  of  the  stocking  show  up  clearly.     The  whole  is  then  suspen* 
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Xxg^y  which  lies  beneath  all  the  stockings,  slung  from  a  cradle  and  left  to 
This  takes  eighteen  hours,  unless  quickened  by  placing  the  patient  near  the 
or  putting  hot-water  bottles  on  either  side,  the  limb,  of  course,  being  kept 
ide  the  bed-clothes.     If  silicate  of  potash  is  used  instead  of  gum,  a  somewhat 
splint  results.     The  solution  (which  can  be  obtained  in  gallon  jars)  is  mixed 
Ih  the  chalk  in  the  same  way,  but  not  so  much  chalk  is  required,  and  it  only 
,es  six  hours  to  dry.     When  the  splint  is  firm,  it  is  cut  down  the  middle  line  in 
t,  along  the  tape,  trimmed  up,  and  the  edges  bound  with  strapping  to  prevent 
ying.     Eyelet  holes  are  then  punched  on  each  side,  and  eyelets  put  in  and 
ped  with  the  instruments  commonly  used  by  shoemakers.  The  leg  is  enveloped 
fin  a  domett  or  soft  flannel  bandage,  the  splint  put  on  and  laced  up  the  front  as 
^htly  as  may  be  required.     For  lightness  combined  with  strength  these  splints 
€sn  hardly  be  surpassed ;  the  fit  is  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  sufficiently 
dastic  to  be  taken  on  and  off  if  required  without  injury.     The  plan  of  suspending 
the  hmb  by  the  tape  is  not  only  of  assistance  in  dividing  the  splint,  but  helps 
materially  to  keep  the  foot  at  a  right  angle  ;  unless  this  position  is  obtained  the 
splint  must  be  condemned  at  once. 

Many  cases  of  fracture,  especially  if  only  one  bone  is  broken,  as  already  men- 


FiG.  168. — Stocking  Splint. 


tioned,  may  be  put  up  immediately ;  but  either  the  splint  must  be  made  in  two 
Wves  or  it  must  be  cut  down  the  centre,  and  laced  or  fastened  up  again  in  some 
other  way,  so  that  in  case  of  swelling  the  seat  of  injury  is  accessible  at  once.  As 
3  matter  of  precaution  the  limb  should  be  raised  for  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
splint  is  applied,  and  the  circulation  in  the  toes  must  be  constantly  examined. 
Absence  of  pain  is  riot  by  any  means  incompatible  with  gangrene. 

Poroplastic  felt  splints  (which  may  be  obtained  in  sizes  shaped  already  to 
some  extent  at  most  instrument  makers)  answer  admirably.  They  should  be 
fitted  roughly  to  the  other  leg  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  length  and  breadth  are 
<^orrect,  and  softened  with  heated  air  or  water,  and  then  moulded  to  the  fractured 
IJmb  while  it  is  held  in  position.  They  become  dry  and  firm  in  a  few  minutes, 
^nd  then  they  can  be  removed,  lined  with  wash-leather,  and  either  fitted  with  eye- 
let holes  and  laces,  or  fastened  on  directly  with  webbing  straps  and  buckles. 

Plaster-of-Paris  is  more  extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  especially  .since  what 
IS  called  the  Bavarian  splint  became  known  ;  before  this,  bandages  of  crinoline 
Muslin,  into  which  the  dry  plaster  had  been  rubbed,  were  wound  round  and  round 
^he  limb  until  the  requisite  degree  of  strength  was  obtained  ;  and  if  it  was  desired 
^o  loosen  or  remove  this,  it  had  to  be  cut,  and  probably  was  spoiled.  The  plaster 
'^ust  be  the  finest,  such  as  modelers  use,  and  freshly  prepared,  or.  if  there  is  the 
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Fig.  169. — Bavarian  Splint. 


least  doubt,  baked  ;  the  setting  may  be  quickened  by  the  addition  of  asmaU 
tity  of  alum  to  the  water.     Two  pieces  of  coarse  house-flannel  are  taken, 
enough  to  reach  from  the  ix)pliteal  space  to  the  balls  of  the  toes  and  three 
wider  than  the  circumference  of  the  limb  ;  these  are  sewn  together  down 
middle  line  for  the  length  of  the  leg ;  below  this  (for  the  length  of  the  foot)i 
are  cut  in  two.     A  very  good  idea  of  the  shape  and  size  required  may  be  ol 

by  taking  a  stocking,  cutting 
toes  off,  slitting  it  down  themi< 
line  in  front  for  the  whole  lenpfc,! 
and  down  the  middle  line  of  wi 
sole  behind  ;  but  the  flannel  nnnj 
be  three  inches  wider.  The  leg  ■] 
then  placed  upon  the  flannd 
that  the  seam  runs  down  the  baekl 
and  ends  at  the  point  of  the  hed; 
and  the  inner  layers  are  foidd 
over  and  fastened  together  doti 
the  front.  The  end  portions  ait 
used  to  cover  in  the  foot,  whid 
must  be  kept  exactly  at  a  rigte 
angle.  The  leg  is  then  placed  upon  one  side,  and  held  accurately  in  position;  a 
layer  of  plaster  the  consistence  of  cream  is  spread  over  the  inner  layer,  from  the 
fold  in  front  to  the  seam  behind,  and  the  outer  one  pressed  down  upon  this  before 
it  has  set  (Fig.  169). 

As  soon  as  it  is  firm  the  leg  is  turned  over  and  the  process  rejDeated  on  the 
other  side.  Finally,  the  fastening  down  the  front  is  undone,  and  two  side  splints, 
fitting  accurately  to  the  leg  and  foot,  fall  apart  from  the  limb,  bending  at  the  hinge 
formed  by  the  stitching  l)ehind.  The  edges  are  finished  off  afterward,  the  inner 
layer  being  fastened  down  to  the  outer  on  the  surface  of  the  splint. 

Modifications  of  this,  introduced  by  Croft  and  Gamgee,  are  simpler  of  execu- 
tion, as  the  side  splints  are  separate  throughout.  For  the  former,  four  pieces  of 
house-flannel  are  taken,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  patient's  stocking  when  flattened 
out ;  two  of  these  (one  for  each  side  of  the  limb)  are  dipped  in  warm  water,  logo 
next  the  skin  ;  the  two  others,  the  outer  ones,  are  thoroughly  soaked  in  plaster  the 
consistence  of  cream.  A  bed  is  then  prepared  for  the  leg,  consisting  first  of  a 
layer  of  stout  muslin  cut  so  as  to  act  after  the  fashion  of  a  many-tailed  bandage; 
then  one  of  the  pieces  that  have  been  dipped  in  plaster,  and  a  second  simply 
wetted.  On  this  the  leg  is  placed,  the  surgeon  making  extension  and  adjusting 
the  fragments  as  far  as  possible  ;  then  the  other  pieces  are  laid  upon  the  upper 
surface,  and  the  muslin  is  brought  up  and  fastened  over  the  limb  so  as  to  press  the 
layers  of  flannel  against  it.  In  this  way  two  strong  plaster  moulds  are  made,  one 
for  each  side,  fitting  the  leg  accurately  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plaster  sets  they  can  be 
separated  by  simply  cutting  the  muslin. 

In  (iamgee's  method  the  principle  is  the  same,  but  instead  of  house-flannel, 
absorbent  cotton-wool  is  used,  one  layer  next  the  skin,  the  other  dipped  in  plaster 
cream,  moulded  on  the  outside  of  this. 


FrAl  lUKE    OF     rHE    TlIilA. 

The  shaft  rarely  gives  way  by  itself  excei)t  as  the  result  of  direct  violence  ;  ^^^ 
internal   malleolus,  however,  may  be  wrenched  off;  the  tubercle  torn  a\\'ay  ^V 
sudden  contraction  of  the  (]uadriceps  ;  and  the  spine,  and  even  the  head  of  ^^ 
bone,  split  in  two  by  the  tension  of  the  crucial  ligaments  in  violent  twists  of  ^^ 
knee.     As  a  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  ;  but  if  the  line  of  sepc*^' 
tion  is  exactly  transverse,  esi)ecially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  and  if  th^^ 
is  much  ecchymosis,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  crest,  it  may   ^ 
necessary  to  wait  for  some  days,  treating  the  case  as  a  fracture  in  the  meantin^^' 
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le  deformity  so  long  as  the  fibula  is  intact  cannot  be  serious,  though  there  is 
■Mtimes  a  certain  amount  of  rotation  at  the  lower  articulation.  Union  takes 
Ptce  readily ;  but  in  a  few  cases,  in  which  the  patient,  in  spite  of  the  pain,  has 
ittdnued  to  use  the  linib,  a  false  joint  has  formed,  the  fibula  becoming  bowed  and 
cWtly  strengthened,  so  as  to  take  more  than  its  share  of  the  weight.  In  all  cases 
C^bacture  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia  the  condition  of  the  knee-joint 
IKt  be  carefully  examined,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  fissures  in  the  bone  to  run 
fMrard  as  well  as  downward  in  the  shaft. 

Fracture  of  the  Fibula, 

m  the  other  hand,  is  of  very  common  occurrence.     It  may  be  due  to  direct  or 

indirect  violence ;  in  the  former  case  the  situation  of  the  fracture  depends  upon 

liie  locality  of  the  force  ;  in  the  latter,  when  the  foot  is  twisted  round  between  the 

Baalleoli,  it  generally  takes  place  at  the  weakest  spot,  two  to  four  inches  above  the 

ankle-joint ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  higher  up,  under  cover  of  the  muscles,  and 

occasionally  in  both  places  at  the  same  time.     In  many  instances  the  diagnosis  is 

very  difficult ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  fracture  is  present,  without   being 

detected,  in  a  large  number  of  sprains.     A  slight  degree  of  mobility  and  crepitus 

on  generally  be  made  out  by  pressing  alternately  with  the  thumbs  side  by  side  over 

the  seat  of  injury,  or  by  forcibly  twisting  the  foot ;  deformity  is  exceptional  in 

uncomplicated  fractures.     In  other  cases  the  only  sign  is  the  loss  of  spring  when 

the  bones  are  squeezed  together  ;  the  fibula  yields  and  gives  instead  of  recoiling  ; 

orecchymosis  makes  its  appearance  days  after  the  accident ;  or  there  is  one  spot 

at  a  distance  from  the  apparent  seat  of  injury,  very  tender  on  pressure  ;  and  it  is 

of  unusual  significance  if  this  spot  remains  constant  when  the  bones  are  squeezed 

together  higher  up  or  lower  down. 

Fractures  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  fibula  are  far  from  common  ;  but  they 
sometimes  occur  from  direct  violence,  or  from  muscular  action,  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  and  the  external  ligament  combined  tearing  the  upper  part  off  from  the 
rest.    In  many  of  these  cases  the  peroneal  nerve  is  injured  too. 

Complications. — Pottos  Fracture. — Fracture  extending  into  the  ankle  joint 
may  be  caused  in  various  ways.  The  most  common  is  violent  eversion  of  the 
foot;  the  astragalus  is  twisted  round  in  its  socket ;  the  external  malleolus  is  forced 
outward  until  the  fibula  gives  way  and  breaks  inward  toward  the  tibia ;  and  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament  is  stretched  until  it  either  tears  across  itself,  or  drags  off 
part  of  the  internal  malleolus  (Fig.  170).  If  the  force  continues  after  the  bone 
is  broken,  or  if  the  patient  tries  to  walk,  the  foot  is  displaced  to  such  a 
degree  that  a  kind  of  dislocation  (Pott's  fracture)  is  produced.  In  very  severe 
cases  the  interosseous  ligament  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  is  torn  as  well,  or  a 
portion  of  the  tibia  is  split  off  (Fig.  172)  ;  in  the  worst  of  all  the  displacement 
is  carried  so  far  that  the  whole  of  the  foot  and  the  external  malleolus  are  dis- 
placed to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  (Dupuytren's  fracture). 

Forced  inversion  causes  an  injury  of  a  similar  character ;  only  the  strain  falls 
opon  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  pulled  in- 
ward until  the  bone  breaks  at  its  weakest  spot  (Fig.  171).  If  the  force  is  not 
exhausted,  the  internal  malleolus  or  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  gives  way  as  well.- 
In  other  cases  a  fissure,  starting  from  an  oblic^ue  fracture  of  the  tibia,  runs 
down  in  the  substance  of  the  bone  until  it  traverses  the  ankle  joint ;  or  the  tibia 
^d  fibula  are  separated  from  each  other  and  the  astragalus  driven  up  between 
them;  or  both  malleoli  are  broken  off  so  that  the  foot  can  be  moved  freely  in  all 
directions  upon  the  leg.  These  complications,  however,  are  much  more  rare.  As 
*nile  the  diagnosis  does  not  present  any  difiiculty  ;  the  character  of  the  displace- 
^^i  and  the  shape  of  the  swelling  (for  the  synovial  sac  becomes  distended  with 
blood  at  once)  can  be  recognized  immediately  ;  but  in  every  case  of  fracture  of 
f^c fibula  by  indirect  violence,  if  there  is  the  lea.st  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
wtemal  malleolus,  the  patient  should  be  warned  that  the  joint  is  very  likely  to 
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be  stiff  and  weak  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  accident.  Most  of  tbewf 
tures  can  be  put  up  at  once,  either  in  the  Bavarian  splint  or  in  some  modifii 
of  it ;  the  foot  falls  into  its  natural  position  as  soon  as  the  muscles  are  re 
But  every  now  and  then  cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  deformity  obstinatdf 
turns,  and  one  or  two  are  recorded  in  which,  in  spite  of  division  of  the  t< 
Achillis,  it  could  not  be  reduced  at  all,  probably  from  splintering  of  the  bonai 
inability  to  disengage  the  fragments.  For  such  as  these,  either  an  outside  q 
with  a  foot-piece,  as  already  described,  or  Dupuytren's  (Fig,  1 73),  answeis  bat 
The  latter  consists  of  a  straight  piece  of  wood  about  four  inches  broad,  audi 
ficiently  long  to  reach  from  below  the  foot  to  above  the  knee.  The  padding 
doubled  opposite  the  malleolus  and  does  not  extend  below  it.     The  splint ' 


banda^'ed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ieg  (the  knee  being  well  flexed)  and  then  the  loo 
is  drawn  over  the  projecting  pad  and  secured  to  the  lower  f>art  by  a  figute-of-eigh' 
no  turn  of  which  must  be  allowed  to  come  abo\e  the  ankle.  A  foot-piec 
corresponiliiig  to  the  sole  maj'  be  added  with  advantage. 

In  all  tJiese  fractures  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  droopi' 
of  the  toes  or  carrying  backward  of  the  foot;  if  the  distance  between  t 
malleoli  is  altered  in  tJie  least,  whether  it  is  increased  or  diminished,  lamen' 
and  serious  disability  art  sure  to  follow.  Passive  motion  should  be  commcnC 
in  three  weeks,  and  to  allow  of  this  it  is  essential  that  the  apparatus  used  shot 
either  be  laced  up  or  .lO  arranged  that  it  may  readily  be  taken  off  and  a 
Stiffness.  ii;dema,  and  a  sense  of  weakness  alreut  the  joint  are  very  comm' 
a fter-troi lilies,  and  must  be  met  by  massage,  galvanism,  friction,  and  shampooin 
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Ac  internal  lateral  ligament  has  given  way  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
owed  to  fall  too  soon  upon  the  injured  pan,  an  obstinate  form  of  flat-foot  may 
■dt. 

Separation  of  Epiphyses. — This    is  more 

Munon  at  the  ankle  than  at  the  knee ;  in  the 

Ma  situation  it  has  been  produced  by  forcibly 

ttcmpttng  to  straighten  a  case  of  genu  valgum  ; 

jid  when  the  cartilage  has  been  softened  by 

Mighboring  inflammation  partial  displacement 

■  not  rare.     The  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia 

is  sometimes  separated  in  a  violent  strain  of 

tbe  ankle  joint,  and, this  may  be  followed  by 

impaired  growth.     When  this  occurs,  the  axis 

<A  the  bone  appears  to  be  altered  ;  the  internal 
nallrolus  remains  small ;  the  fibula  becomes 
nmch  stronger,  so  as  to  support  some  of  the 
weight  of  the  leg,  and  is  bowed  outward  ;  and 
tbcnternal  malleolus  grows  so  much  longer  and 
larger  than  the  other  that  the  sole  of  the  foot 
is  turned  inward. 

Wounds  of  Arteries. — The  anterior  and  ^ 
ponerior  tibial   arteries    may   be    injured    in 
ample  as  well   as  compound    fractures  ;    and 
■he  fnrmeT  may  be  torn  as  it  passes  between 

Ifac  bones,  even  when  the  seat  of  injury  is  some  distance  off.  If  the  skin  is 
nteoken  and  the  soft  parts  are  not  too  much  crushed,  hemorrhage  from  the 
Mterior  tibial  can  generally  be  checked  by  pressure ;  either  tlie  blood  is  absorbed 
ud  tbe  artery  closed,  or  a  traumatic  aneurysm  forms,  to  be  dealt  with  later  on. 
When  the  npper  part  of  the  posterior  is  torn  this  rarely  happens ;  as  a  rule,  the 
nrdlingisso  great  that  the  collateral  circulation  is  cut  orf,  and  the  foot  soon 
becomes  cold  and  gangrenous  ;  or  it  may  hang  in  the  balance  for  a  day  or  two, 
indthen  require  amputation.  In  one  or  two  cases,  however,  in  which  the  foot 
retained  its  warmth,  ligature  of  the  femoral  has  been  successful,  and  compression 
might  very  reasonably  be  tried.     In  compound  fractures,  either  both  ends  must 


cn..in<J 


lulled  (and,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  and  the  retraction  of  the  ves.sels, 
"•"is operation  is  very  often  impossible),  or  the  limb  must  be  amputated.  Wound 
"f  the  posterior  tibial  at  its  lower  part  is  an  exception  ;  in  one  instance,  in  which 
"tends  could  not  be  found,  I  succeeded  in  saving  the  limb  by  applying  pressure 
"  tie  expense  of  a  small  superficial  slough. 


Compound  Fractures  ok  the  Leg. 
Owing  to  the  superficial  position  of  the  bones  these  are  very  common.  Many, 
fortunately,  are  slight,  the  skin  being  merely  punctured  from  henealh  by  one  of 
?^be  pointed  ends,  through  carelessness  in  carrying  the  patient,  or  from  his  attempt- 
•ng  to  stand.  These  should  be  sealed  at  once  and  covered  with  iodoform,  the 
*wie,  if  it   is  still    projecting,  being  first  thoroughly   cleansed  with  corrosive 
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sublimate  or  some  other  antiseptic.     Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge 
wound  a  little  or  cut  off  a  protruding  spike. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  are  those  injuries  caused  by  direct  violence, 
the  bone  is  so  crushed  and  the  soft  tissues  so  disorganized  that  it  is  clearlj 
less  to  try  to  save  the  limb. 

Between  these  two  every  grade  is  met  with,  and  the  question  of  treat 
must  be  decided  in  each  case,  first  by  the  age  and  constitution  of  the 
(especially  the  condition  of  his  arteries  and  kidneys),  and  then  by  the  am< 
injury  done  to  thfe  limb  and  the  complications  that  are  present.  The  artori 
must  be  examined  first ;  if  they  can  be  felt  pulsating,  and  if  the  skin  is  l^ 
stripped  up  too  far,  an  attempt  may  generally  be  made  to  save  the  limb.  H^ 
wound  must  be  explored  with  the  finger,  enlarged  if  need  be,  and  thoroo|^ 
washed  out  with  an  antiseptic.  Loose  splinters  must  be  removed,  and  if  theei| 
of  the  bone  are  bared  of  their  periosteum,  or  so  jagged  that  they  cannot  fit,  thqf 
may  be  resected  and  sutured  together.  Then  dependent  openings  must  be  anil 
for  drainage,  all  oozing  stopped,  the  wound  dressed  with  some  absorbent  mateai 
so  that  no  fluid  can  collect,  and  the  limb  arranged  upon  an  interrupted  splint ii4 
pads  covered  with  oiled  silk. 

If  no  pulse  can  be  felt  in  the  foot  below,  the  line  of  treatment  must  be 
determined  by  the  warmth  of  the  skin  and  the  amount  of  sensibility  it  retaim 
Next  to  the  arteries,  the  condition  of  the  skin  is  perhaps  the  most  important;  if 


Fig.  174. — Compound  and  Comminuted  Fracture  of  the  Leg. 


it  is  destroyed  over  a  large  area,  or  if  it  is  stripped  up  so  that  it  is  in  danger  0 
sloughing,  the  chance  of  saving  the  limb  is  immensely  diminished  ;  and  e\'Ci 
if  this  is  accomplished  it  often  happens  that  such  an  obstinate  degree  of  adeiu 
and  ulceration  persists  that  the  limb  is  not  only  useless,  but  a  constant  source  c 
danger  and  annoyance. 

[It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  use  of  hot  water  made  antiseptic  shows  its  higheJ 
value.     The  limb  should  be  enveloi)ed  in  a  sheet  wrung  out  from  a  hot  antisepti 
solution,  and   changed   as  often  as  necessary.      By  enveloping  the  wet  sheet  in 
rubber  cloth  the  heat  will  be  retained  for  a  longer  period.] 

luerything  depends  upon  the  next  few  days.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  every car< 
the  foot  becomes  colder  and  colder,  the  skin  more  dusky,  and  the  sensibility  les 
Too  much  has  been  tried,  and  local  traumatic  gangrene  is  setting  in.  The  on 
hope  then  lies  in  immediate  amputation  ;  the  i)art  cannot  be  kept  aseptic ;  tl 
sloughing  is  sure  to  spread,  and  it  will  not  stop  at  the  seat  of  injury.  If  tl 
l^atient  is  young  and  healthy,  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  hope  still,  provided  ^ 
operation  is  done  at  once  ;  if  old  or  broken-down,  so  that  the  gangrene  is  ratV 
the  result  of  impaired  vitality  than  of  extensive  injury,  the  prognosis  is  as  bad 
it  can  be. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  acute  inflammation  sets  in  and  rapidly 
comes  diffuse;  the  temperature  rises,  the  skin  becomes  hot  and  burning,  and 
tense  fever,  with  perhaj.s  delirium,  follows.  The  leg  is  red,  glazed,  and  immeDU 
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3llen  ;  the  discharge  from  the  wound  is  offensive,  and  soon  becomes  profuse  ; 
5  swelling  rapidly  extends  up  the  thigh,  especially  on  its  inner  side,  and  the 
ighboring  lymphatic  glands  become  enlarged.  The  extra vasated  blood  has  de- 
(mposed ;  the  poison  is  pent  up,  unable  to  escape,  and  may  infect  every  tissue 
I  the  leg — skin,  cellular  tissue,  periosteum,  medulla,  lymphatics,  and  even,  per- 
ips,  the  veins.  The  issue  depends  upon  which  is  the  stronger,  the  irritant  or 
le  tissues  ;  if  the  former,  hopeless  gangrene  sets  in  and  the  patient  is  almost  cer- 
lin  to  die  from  acute  septicaemia.  If  the  latter,  a  wall  of  vascular  lymph  is  grad- 
olly  formed,  and  the  poison  shut  off.  Even  then  the  course  is  not  always  straight. 
i^ulitis,  requiring  incisions  to  be  made  all  over  the  leg,  may  set  in,  leaving  the 
imb  almost  useless ;  necrosis,  sometimes  involving  a  large  portion  of  the  bone,  is 
ibMSt  invariable ;  phlebitis  and  pyaemia  may  occur  at  any  time  ;  the  inflammation 
may  involve  the  neighboring  joints,  either  by  direct  extension,  or  by  spreading 
abng  the  lymphatics  into  the  synovial  cavity  ;  and  the  patient,  if  he  survives  the 
inmediate  dangers  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia,  may  sink  later  on,  from  exhaustion. 
Amputation,  so  long  as  the  fever  continues  high,  is  practically  hopeless ;  when 
tiie  temperature  begins  to  drop  of  a  morning  a  favorable  moment  can  sometimes 
be  seized  ;  until  this  occurs,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  meet  the  symptoms  as  they 
aiise. 

Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Foot. 

llie  f)osterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis  is  sometimes  torn  off  with  the  tendo- 
Achillis  by  violence  ;  and  occasionally  the  body  of  the  bone  is  crushed  to.  pieces 
by  foiling  or  jumping  down  upon  the  heel.  The  astragalus  may  be  broken  in  the 
same  way  and  at  the  same  time ;  or  the  neck  may  be  twisted  off  in  violent  wrenches 
of  the  foot.  Very  often  the  bone  is  partially  displaced.  The  existence  of  the 
fracture  can  generally  be  made  out  without  difficulty,  but  it  rarely  happens  that 
an  exact  diagnosis  as  to  its  seat  and  direction  is  practicable.  The  fragments  should, 
iDall  cases,  be  manipulated  as  much  as  possible  into  position  while  the  patient  is 
under  an  anaesthetic,  and  then  fixed  with  a  plaster  bandage.  Passive  motion  should 
not  be  delayed  for  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  for  fear  of  permanent  stiff- 
ness of  the  ankle. 

Compound  (open)  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  are  common,  but  no 
definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  their  treatment.  In  any  operation  the  tread 
of  the  sole  should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible  ;  and  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  stability  is  the  first  consideration.  [The  hot  antiseptic  pack 
should  generally  be  applied  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  preliminary  to  applying 
the  immovable  plaster.] 
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SECTION  III.— DISEASES  OF  BONE. 

ATROPHY. 
In  old  age  the  bones  undergo  a  natural  process  of  wasting,  the  central 
enlarges  and  encroaches  on   the  cancellous  tia 
either  end,  the  compact  portion  of  the  shaft 
thinner  and  thinner,  until  in  some  cases  it  is 
capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  part,  and 
medulla  is  replaced  by  fat.     The  same  thing  majr 
cur  from  prolonged  disuse,  as,  for  example,  in  cata 
old  joint-disease  (Fig.  175),  and  must  be  Fememberf 
in  the  reduction  of  old  dislocations. 

Gradual  absorption  of  bone,  as  of  other  tissue 
is  caused  by  constant  pressure.  An  aneurysm,  forofc 
ample,  may  perforate  the  sternum  or  eat  away  tic 
bodies  of  the  vertebrse  until  the  strength  of  the  spiml 
column  is  seriously  impaired.  The  blood -vesseb aie 
compressed,  the  bone  wastes  away,  and  though  ii« 
compact  layer  is  to  a  great  extent  retained,  the  caned- 
lous  tissue  is  more  or  less  exposed. 

Fro.  175.— AifophyofBonc  vtnicar  Arrest  of  growth  is  not  uncommon  as  a  con* 

ucibn   ihrough    loimr '  end   of  (juence  of  rickets,  hereditary  syphilis,  and  other  aft^ 

tions  of  the  growing  portion  of  the  bone  during  chilit- 

hood.     Not  only  is  the  length  of  the  bone  less  than  natural,  but  sonKlimt^ 

as  in  the  case  of  the   pelvis,  there  is  an  arrest  of  development  as  well.    TTie 

same  thing  may  occur  from  injury. 


HYPERTROPHY. 

True  hy]>ertrophy  may  be  congenital,  the  bones  becoming  involved  C<^etba 
with,  and  in  the  same  proixirtion  as,  the  other  tissues  of  the  part ;  or  it  may  aiiK 
from  over-use,  as  a  measure  of  compensation  ;  the  fibula,  for  example,  being 
immensely  strengthened,  without  undergoing  any  material  change  of  proportion, 
in  cases  of  partial  or  complete  loss  of  the  tibia. 

Chronic  inflammation  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to  great  alterations  insiie; 
but  in  this  case  the  structural  details  of  the  bone  undergo  modification  althcsame 
time.  In  hereditary  syphilis,  for  example,  and  in  osteitis  deformans,  the  bows 
often  increase  in  length  as  well  as  in  circumference,  but  on  section  the  nomal 
proportion  of  compact  and  cancellous  tissue  is  not  preserved.  Increase  of 
length  from  chronic  inflammation,  affecting  the  epiphysial  line  during  tl* 
growing  period,  is  still  more  common. 


INFLAMMATION. 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  inflammation  of  bone  are  similar  to  those  that 
occur  in  inflammation  of  other  tissues  ;  the  apparent  diflerence  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  solid  framework  which  ]ilays  an  entirely  passive  and  secondary 
part. 

In  compact  bone  the  active  va,scular  tissues  lie  partly  on  the  exterior  (the  son 
layer  of  the  periosteum),  partly  in  the  central  canal  (the  medulla),  and  to  amnch 
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iBVialler  extent  in  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself,  in  the  Haversian  canals,  and  the 
unae.  Inflammation  may  commence  in  any  one  of  these,  as  periostitis,  osteo- 
litis,  or  osteitis,  and  although  it  never  remains  confined  to  one,  but  very  soon 
iiSiTolves  the  whole,  it  is  often  so  much  more  marked  in  one  than  in  the  other  that 
lliey  may  well  be  described  as  separate  affections. 

In  cancellous  bone,  on  the  other  hand,  interstitial  osteomyelitis  or  osteitis  is 
IpRLctically  the  only  form ;  there  is  no  central  canal,  the  medulla  is  distributed 
evenly  through  the  whole,  and  although  there  is  a  periosteum,  the  layer  of  com- 

r:t  tissue  which  it  supports  is  so  thin  that,  even  if  an  affection  begins  distinctly 
one  part,  the  rest  of  the  bone  becomes  involved  almost  at  once. 
Pathology. — ^The  pathological  changes  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  tissues  of 
|:.Aebody;  hyperemia,  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  increased  rapidity  of 
..tlieflow,  followed  at  a  later  period  by  stasis,  if  the  attack  is  sufficiently  acute. 
k"  lymph  pours  out  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  the  tissues  become  engorged  and 
rlsvoUen  (so  far  as  they  can,  for  therein  lies  the  difference),  the  itiatrix  becomes 
foftened  (if  there  is  time),  new  blood-vessels  are  formed,  the  amount  of  exudation 
continues  to  increase,  and  at  length  periosteum  and  medulla  are  replaced  by  layers 
of  soft,  exceedingly  vascular  lymph  or  granulation-tissue,  as  deep  and  as  thick  as 
space  will  allow. 

The  subsequent  course  depends  upon  whether  the  inflammation  is  acute  or 
chronic,  and  whether  the  portion  of  bone  involved  is  compact  or  cancellous. 

I.  Acute  Inflammation. 

When  connective  tissue  is  inflamed,  the  intercellular  substance  rapidly  be- 
comes softened  (unless  it  is  a  sheet  of  very  dense  fascia),  the  vessels  can  expand 
and  enlarge  in  all  directions,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  amount  of 
lymph  that  can  be  poured  out.  This  is  not  the  case  in  bone,  especially  when  it  is 
compact.  It  is  true  that  as  soon  as  inflammation  commences  the  osseous  frame- 
work begins  to  change  in  a  similar  way  ;  it  gradually  becomes  softened  and  eroded 
on  its  surface  (whether  under  the  periosteum,  round  the  medulla,  or  in  the  Hav- 
ereian  canals),  and  special  multi nuclear  cells  to  which  this  function  is  assigned 
(osteoclasts)  are  found  in  all  these  places,  lying  in  little  recesses  (Howship's 
lacunae)  which  they  have  eaten  out  for  themselves ;  but,  while  fibrous  tissue  can 
soften  and  yield  at  once,  it  takes  time  in  the  case  of  bone,  and  consequently,  if 
the  attack  is  acute,  either  stasis  occurs,  without  the  possibility  of  any  collateral 
circulation,  or  the  blood-vessels  become  strangled  in  their  own  canals  by  the 
exudation  around  them.  In  other  words,  as  in  carbuncle  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
if  inflammation  is  acute,  the  circulation  is  stopped,  the  tissues  i)erish,  and  gangrene 
(necrosis)  occurs. 

Id  compact  bone  this  is  the  rule.  Acute  inflammation,  if  it  is  not  followed 
by  immediate  resolution,  ends  in  necrosis.  If  the  periosteal  surface  is  involved 
{uuU periostitis),  the  sequestrum,  as  it  is  called,  is  superficial ;  if  the  medulla 
[acutt  osteomyelitis),  it  is  central  and  tubular  in  shape,  formed  from  the  layers 
that  immediately  line  the  canal ;  if  both  together,  the  whole  shaft  perishes  {total 
necrosis). 

In  cancellous  bone,  where  the  spaces  are  larger  and  wider,  necrosis  is  more 
rare;  the  vessels  have  more  room,  dilatation  and  exudation  are  possible,  and  there 
is  less  solid  bone  to  be  absorbed  ;  but  if  the  inflammation  is  so  intense  as  to  cause 
thrombosis  or  stasis  over  any  extent,  the  result  is  the  same,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
small  rounded  sequestra  of  cancellous  bone  are  not  uncommon  in  the  centre  of 
suppurating  foci. 

When  a  sequestrum  is  formed,  the  dead  portion  acts  as  a  constant  irritant 
until  it  is  separated  and  thrown  off  by  a  process  of  rarefying  osteitis  ;  so  that  an 
acute  attack  of  inflammation  causing  necrosis  must  be   followed  by  a  chronic 
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2.  Chronic  Inflammation — Rarefying  Osteitis. 
When  the  exciting  cause  is  not  an  acute  one  the  bony  trabecule  hare  1 
to  soften  ;  the  amount  of  exudation  increases,  more  vessels  are  formed,  the  if 
enlarge,  the  solid  walls  that  surrounded  them  are  removed  little  by  little,  and 
affected  portion  of  bone  becomes  open  and  porous.  Compact  tissue  beet 
cancellous,  cancellous  tissue  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

If  this  commences  on  the  outside  the  periosteum  becomes  softer,  thicker, 
more  vascular,  the  lough  fibrous  layer  is  lifted  up  from  the  bone  beneath  by  nn 
of  newly-formed  lymph  (forming,  if  the  bone  lies  immediately  under  the  i 
what  is  cominonly  called  a  node)  ;  and  if  it  is  torn  off,  it  leaves  a  surface  thit 
not  white  and  smooth,  but  ro\igh,  uneven,  covered  with  little  bony  spicules, 
dotted  al!  over  with  minute  openings  (Fig.  176).  If  the  medulla  is  involved 
the  changes  are  essentially  the  same;  the  old  spaces  are  enlarged,  new  ones 
formed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  partitions,  and  the  medullary  canal  is  fiU 
with  soft  masses  of  vascular  granulation -tissue. 

The  simplest  type  of  chronic  inffammation  is  seen  in  the  process  by  whidt 
necrosed  portion  is  separated  from  the  rest.  The  living  bone  all  around  becoH 
more  vascular,  the  Haversian  canals  expand  and  become  filled  with  lymph,  Al 
solid  matrix  next  to  the  sequestrum  is  absorbed  OJ 
replaced  by  granulation -tissue,  and  by  degnoi 
line  of  demarcation  cuts  it  out.  The  necnad 
part  is  detached  by  the  irritation  it  causes,  at  At 
e^i^ense  of  the  living  bone  around  it,  and  lies  ill 
cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  everywhm 
of  granulation-tissue,  springing  from  rarefied  bolt 
In  the  majority  of  instances  suppuration  occuis,M 
it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  process. 

The  subsequent  changes  depend  partly  upCi 
the  intensity  and  persistence  of  the  cause,  pBtlj 
ujKjn  the  strength  of  constitution  of  the  patient 

((/}  Resolution, — When  the  irritant  is  W 
slight  and  transient,  resolution  soon  begins;  d» 
vascularity  diminishes,  some  of  the  lymph  become 
al)$orl>ed.  the  rest  is  organized,  and  in  a  short  tiis 
the  natural  condition  of  the  part  b  perfectly  n 
stored.  The  changes  that  take  place  after  asimpl 
fracture  are  a  very  good  illustration. 

((*■)  Penistenee {Caries  sicca  or /ungota). — I 
s  the  process  continues  without  altering  in  character  until  the  whole » 
r.miework  is  ahsorlievl  :  nothing  but  a  mass  of  soft  granulation -tissue 
whole  Kxly  oi  a  \ertebra  may  be  removed  in  this  w-ay  so  as  to  OB 
rv.iture  of  the  spine,  and  the  phalanges  of  a  linger  may  simply  disapfd 
lail  rests  upon  the  he-ad  ol  the  metacarpal.  Kxtreme  forms  of  this  kin 
liilly  to  l>e  asskxiateii  with  tut>ercle.  but  there  is  no  caseation.  Dn 
Iv  ,ilisiirlt\!  as  well  as  living  :  a  sequestnim.  so  long  as  it  is  ^jrroaDde 
gr.intil,itiiin-tis.-i!;e  .not  by  pusi,  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  bein 
,1  iMton  into  from  the  surface  in  ihe  same  wav  as  an  ivory  peg. 
'■^'./i.'.-.i.'.v';  ,( V.':-.v.-.'7-'-!'y.''y'', — In  some  diseases,  rheumatism  for  example 
niTtsiiientlv  svp!iil:s.  the  v.isculjr  i,Tanulat  ion -tissue  becomes  orgaaiic 
rte.l  into  Kvie.  This  is  es;*eci.illv  prone  to  happen  at  a  little  disunc 
■,is  of  supi'tir.uioi;.  ar.il  not  i;nconimonly  extends  all  round  and  codoae 
:Si  Whon  it  vvi  ;rs  in  the  sut>stance  ofa  bone,  the  trabeculs.  instcai 
ii:  ,U!,!  Jis.ip'v.ir:T:.;.  Ixvome  h.irxlenevi  and  thickened  :  the  cells  thalU 
v.;ri,Ke  .irv  :;iivr;vr,i;t\i  w:;h  them  :  the  spaces  left  betire«i  6IM«itI 
,l,i[i.':i-tlss::f.  !v,vo:i:e  siiullcr  and  smaller  :  the  Haiieisian  canab  »r 
;  A!!,i,i;  IfJKth  :J;f,i:Ve\:e.;  ivrtion  of  the  bone  is  con\-crted  intoadeoK 
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md,  and  heavy  mass,  like  ivory.     If  the  medulla  is  involved   the  canal  simply 

Sn4)pears ;  it  is  completely  filled  in     if  the  periosteum   the  changes  are  essen- 

iflUy  the  same  ;  layer  after  layer  of  lymph 

H^TQwn  out  upon  the  surface   and    con 

—ltd  into  bone,  until  the  natural  exterior  of 

Ifeeihaft  b  coated  over  with  a  ring  of  newly 

flbtmed  osseous   tissue,   and   the   thickness 

«rtbe  wall  is  doubled  or  trebled  (Fig  179) 

Tkc  so-called  expansion  of  bone  over  cen 
(■1  sequestra  or  sarcomata  is  produced  in  a 

similar  way:  as  the  interior  becomes  hoi 
kwcd  out  and  weakened,  the  periosteum  on 
the  outside  maintains  the  strength  of  the  part 
If  the  new  bone  it  forms,  until  perhaps  the 
■rtole  of  the  original  shaft  disappears  and  a 
new  shell  with  a  much  larger  cavity  is  de 
fdoped  in  its  place  (Fig.  188). 

For  the  most  part  this  change  is  to  be 
regarded  as  reparative  in  character  but 
wnetimes  it  leads  to  consequences  which 
instead  of  being  beneficial,  make  matters 
mise.  One  has  been  mentioned  already 
asoppurative  focus  in  the  cancellous  end  of 
a  long  bone  may  be  completely  locked  in 
Ujrer  after  layer  of  dense  osseo  s  tissue  is 
formed  around  it  until  escape  is  impossible  ; 
bat  unhappily,  this  process  is  rarely  uniform  ; 
(be  periosteal  surface  becomes  thickened 
(Fig.  178),  but  not  the  articular,  so  that  if 
1  joint  is  near  and  suppuration  continues. 
(hepus  is  almost  certain  to  work  its  way  into 
the  avity  and  lead  to  destructive  arthritis. 

In  other  cases  the  Haversian  spaces  and 
the  medullary  canal   become  so  constricted  ^ 
that  the  amount  of  blood  going  to  the  part 
iisarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  its  life,  and 
the  least  irritant  causes  necrosis.  Sometimes 

ipparendy  none  is  required.  Paget  has  described  a  form  of  qiiut  1 
which  there  is  no  suppuration,  or  exceedingly  little;  the  sclerosis  simply  con- 
liniMS  until  the  vascular  canals  are  obliterated  and  the  central  portion  of  the 
ilfecled  area  dies.  The  sequestrum  formed  in  this  way  may  take  years  l>efore  it 
is  completely  detached.  Meanwhile  it  acts  as  a  continual  irritant,  the  l>one 
wound  is  kept  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  either  rarefying  osteitis  seLs 
in,  and  the  strength  of  the  part  is  so  much  impaired  that  spontaneous  fracture  takes 
place,  or  it  becomes  denser  and  harder,  and  layer  after  layer  of  new  bone  is  laid 
down,  until  at  length  the  circumference  is  doubled.  In  either  case,  the  diagnosis 
lioin  malignant  disease  is  exceedingly  difificult,  and  not  infrequently  the  actual 
wndilion  has  only  been  recognized  after  amputation. 

Syphilitic  inflammation  of  bone,  especially  the  inherited  form  that  occurs  at 
puberty,  is  often  followed  by  an  extreme  degree  oF  sclerosis.  The  whole  oF  the 
™ft,  generally  of  the  tibia,  becomes  enlarged  and  condensed  ;  suj>erticial  sei]uestra 
^,  probably  from  gummatous  infiltration  of  the  periosteum  ;  and  owing  to  the 
Wreme  density  of  the  bone  beneath,  it  may  be  years  lefore  they  are  loose  enough 
•obe  removed.  The  same  thing  is  not  nncommon  after  acute  necrosis  of  the 
™erend  of  the  femur  ;  the  sequestrum,  especially  when  the  posterior  surface  is 
inrolved,  may  remain  adherent  for  the  rest  of  life. 

Closely  allied  to  this  are  the  changes  in  shape  and  size,  as  well  as  in  density, 
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which  are  sometimes  met  with  in  adults.    In  most  instances  (osteitis  deformans, 
example)   they  are  the  result  of  some  general  disorder  of  nutrition^  and  the 
skeleton  is  affected  more  or  less ;  but  occasionally  alterations  of  a  similar  d< 
tion — elongation,  curving,  irregularity   of    the    surface,   disappearance  of 
medullary  canal,  and  condensation — are  produced  by  purely  local  irritants. 

In  children,  before  the  epiphyses  have  united,  the  growth  of  the  bone 
length,  as  well  as  the  shape,  may  be  very  seriously  affected  by  premature  coi 
sation.     Ossification  sets  in,  the  epiphysis  is  joined  to  the  shaft  before  full  sisej 
reached,  and  development  is  stopped.     In  other  cases,  exactly  the  opposite 
follows ;  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  vascularity  of  the  part  unnatural  grc 
takes  place  and  the  bone  becomes  very  much  elongated.     This  may  occur  on 
side  of  the  bone  only,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  limb  is  seriously  distorted  (Fig.  177] 
or  in  one  of  a  pair  and  not  in  the  other,  in  the  tibia,  for  example,  and  not  in 
fibula,  so  that  the  neighboring  joint  is  rendered  almost  useless. 

3.  Caries. 

Of  this  there  are  two  varieties  :  {a)  simple  or  non-specific,  in  which  pyogenic 
organisms  only  are  present ;  and  {J>)  specific,  in  which  the  destruction  is  due  to 
tubercular,  syphilitic,  or  leprosy  germs,  with  or  without  the  others.  In  the  fint 
variety  the  granulation -tissue  breaks  down  into  pus  directly  ;  in  the  second  fattj 
degeneration  and  caseation  set  in  first,  and  suppuration  is  a  complication.  Inbotk 
the  trabeculae  that  are  not  absorbed  are  deprived  of  their  nutrition  and  f)erish  ;  and 
small  fragments  of  dead  bone  drop  off  into  the  fluid  that  surrounds  them.  When 
the  inflammation  is  acute,  the  sequestra  may  be  of  some  size  {caries  necrotica); 
ordinarily  they  are  very  minute. 

Caries  may  occur  either  on  the  surface  of  compact  bone  or  in  cancellous  tissue. 
The  former  is  most  often  met  with  in  connection  with  syphilis.  A  gummatoa 
deposit  forms  in  or  under  the  periosteum,  softens  and  breaks  down,  leaving  a  foul- 
looking  ulcer,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed  of  roughened  bone,  soft,  and,  as  pyogenic 
germs  are  always  present  in  sloughing  gummata,  covered  over  with  pus.  Under- 
neath, if  this  is  scraped  away,  there  is  a  border  of  rarefying  osteitis ;  and  as  a  rule, 
further  off,  one  of  sclerosis,  the  difference  depending  upon  the  diminishing  in- 
tensity of  the  irritant. 

In  cancellous  tissue  it  is  much  more  common.  The  carpus  and  tarsus,  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrce  and  the  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones,  are  the  favorite 
places.  It  begins  as  rarefying  osteitis  ;  the  Haversian  canals  become  dilated;  the 
trabeculae  are  absorbed,  all  the  spaces  enlarge,  and  very  soon  the  affected  partis 
converted  into  granulation-tissue  with  only  a  few  bony  spicules  left.  If  the  cause 
is  a  transient  one,  resolution  or  organization  follows,  and  the  damage  is  repaired. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  living  organisms  are  present,  and  they  continue  to  grow, 
the  newly-formed  lymph  is  killed,  the  solid  tissues  break  down  and  become 
liquid,  the  trabecular  that  are  not  absorbed  die  and  drop  off  as  a  minute  sequestra; 
and  in  a  little  while  a  cavity  is  formed,  filled  with  fluid  debris,  and  surrounded  by 
a  wall  of  softened,  congested  bone. 

{a)  Simple  Caries. — In  a  chronic  abscess  of  the  cancellous  end  of  one  of  the 
long  bones,  such  as  is  sometimes  caused  by  injury  (Fig.  178),  all  these  changes 
may  be  found  existing  together,  side  by  side.  In  the  centre  is  a  sequestrum ; 
thrombosis  occurred  in  some  of  the  vessels  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  collateral 
circulation  could  not  be  established,  and  necrosis  resulted.  Around  this  is  a  cavity 
filled  with  pus,  a  few  (but  only  a  few)  germs  having  reached  it  through  the  blood. 
The  bone  which  originally  occupied  this  space  has  been  absorbed  ;  the  inflamma- 
tion was  not  sufficiently  severe  to  kill  the  part  en  masse  as  it  did  in  the  centre; 
there  was  time  for  rarefying  osteitis  to  set  in  ;  the  bony  trabeculae  were  removed; 
the  granulation-tissue  that  replaced  them  melted  away  into  pus,  and  an  abscess- 
cavity  resulted. 

The  wall  of  the  abscess  is  lined  with  a  so-called  pyogenic  membrane — in 
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cr  words,  vascular  lymph  or  granulation -tissue,  which  has  caused  the  removal 

every  particle  of  bone,  and  has  been  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  pyogenic 

(Musms.     Around  this  is  a  circle  of  rarefying  osteitis  gradually  becoming  less 

1  Icffi  c:haracteristic  as  the  distance  in- 

9«es.      Close  to  the  cavity  there  is  only  a 

aj  spicule  left  here  and  there  ;  it  is  nearly 

.  Mft  tissue,  continuous  with  that  lining 

e  abscess  and    furnishing  by  its  death  the 

■  that  fills  it.     Further  awa.y  the  proportion 

riveised  ;  and  at  length,  quite  on  the  out- 

fe,  where  the  eflfect  of  the  irritant  is  scarcely 

It,  o^anization  has  taken  place,  the  bone  is 

ud  and  dense  (sclerosed),  and   new  layers 

tc  thrown  out  under  the  periosteum. 

These  changes  are  the  result  of  two 
Hces :  one  is  the  destructive  action  of  the 
rritant,  aided  by  the  pyogenic  organisms ; 
he  other  is  the  effort  of  the  tissues  to  repair 
jid  limit  the  damage.  The  same  may  be 
een  when  caries  affects  the  surface  of  a 
tone,  provided  the  patient  is  otherwise 
K^thy;  in  the  centre,  where  the  irritant  is 
uM  active,  the  destruction  is  complete  ; 
innnd  the  margins  of  the  ulcer  (for  such  it 
naBy  is}and  deep  down  under  its  floor  there 
ill  deposit  of  new  and  dense  bone. 

,    ,    „,       .,        —  ,,.,   .       .  ,         I       Fig     jB  — DMrammalie  leprtMiliallon  of  »n  Ab- 

\a)Apeafic  Cartes. — Ibis  is  nearly  al-     kw  n  hetSmctiiom  Endof  ihiTihia,.howing 
njs  due  either  to  tubercle  or  syphilis  ;   the     ^  ""««  ?'"h^?™BTOunV"iin3 "(uHher°aw>iI 
Mh«  infective  organisms  are  more  rare,  and     sdcrmi.  md  a  depont  of  nf"  bone. 
tbeeffeclsthey  i)roduce  not  characteristic. 

Tubercular  caries  is  especially  distinctive.  It  is  marked  out  at  once  from  all 
the  rest  by  the  entire  absence  of  repair.  So  long  as  the  tubercle  is  spreading,  the 
inflimmation  is  never  confined,  either  by  sclerosis  or  a  deposit  of  new  bone.  The 
•hole  stnicture  is  light  and  porous;  there  is  no  evidence  of  organization,  no 
thickening  under  the  periosteum  or  sclerosis  in  the  cancellous  spaces.  The  centre 
isilledwith  caseous  debris  or  a  thin  oily  fluid  mixed  with  minute  sequestra; 
uouad  this  is  a  layer  of  granulation-tissue  studded  with  miliary  tubercles,  which 
constantly  spread  wider  and  wider,  while  they  decay  and  caseate  in  the  centre. 
!f  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  improves,  or  that  of  the  bacilli  deteriorates,  so  that 
the  former  gains  the  upper  hand  and  the  inflammation  ceases  to  be  tubercular, 
encapsulation  and  sclerosis  occur,  as  when  the  cause  was  traumatic.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bone -corpuscles  are  badly  nourished  or  in  a  state  of  fatty  degen- 
tntion  (which  is  said  to  be  common  In  tuberculous  subjects)  there  is  nothing  to 
oppose  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  it  continues  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
periosteal  shell,  filled  with  caseous  debris.  There  is  no  sup|Hiration  unless  the 
pyogenic  germs  enter  as  well  as  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and  in  sufficient  number  ;  if 
once  they  do,  the  destruction  becomes  infinitely  more  rapid. 

Syphilitic  caries  presents  no  s{>ecial  features.  It  may  occur  by  itself  and  cause 
"t  most  extensive  destruction  (Fig.  185),  but  suppuration  is  usually  associated 
wihit. 

Causes. — Inflammation  may  be  cau.sed  either  by  organized  or  unorganized 
initintst  the  latter  may  be  mechanical  (tension  or  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body), 
ordiemical  (mercury  or  phosphorus)  ;  the  mode  of  action  of  the  former  is  uncer- 
■Jinand  perhaps  not  always  the  same. 

I.  Mechanicai  Jtyvry. — In  wounds  and  fractures  the  bones,  like  other  tissues, 
'tcomc  ioflained  if  the  parts  are  not  kept  at  rest,  if  there  is  any  tension  or  if  there 
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is  a  foreign  body  present,  such  as  a  sequestrum,  and  sclerosis  or  rarefying 
sets  in,  but  not  suppuration. 

2.  Chemical  Poisons. — Some  of  these,  like  mercury  and  phosphoros, 
troduced  directly  from  the  exterior.     Others,  as  in  the  case  of  gout  and 
tism,  are  in  all  probability  the  product  of  some  perversion  of  nutrition, 
certain  other  affections  of  bone,  which  are  not  so  distinctly  inflammatory  u 
character  (such  as  osteitis  deformans,  rickets,  and  osteomalacia)  are  also 
chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  is  perhaps  open  to  argument ;  but  at  least  no 
line  can  be  drawn  between  them. 

3.  Infectious    Organisms. — {a)    Non-specific.  —  Inflammation   of   the 
intense  character  may  occur  after  amputations  or  compound  fractures,  esj 
the  medullary  canal   has  been  laid  open ;  or  by  infection  from  the  blood  (a 
suppurative  periostitis,  osteomyelitis,  and  epiphysitis),  the  germ  entering 
through  some  cutaneous  boil,  or,  if  the  skin  is  unbroken,  through  the  alii 
or  respiratory  tracts,  and  finding  a  suitable  nidus  for  its  development  in  the 
It  is  not  uncommon  after  the  acute  exanthemata,  especially  typhoid  fever. 

As  in  all  forms  of  inflammation  of  bone  in  which  necrosis  or  supj 
occurs,  the  attack  does  not  cease  when  the  primary  cause  has  Sf)ent  its  energy; 
sequestrum  remains  behind  as  a  foreign  body  and  acts  as  a  constant  irritant, 
ing  up  chronic  inflammation,  until  it  is  detached  and  the  loss  repaired.  ' 

{p)  Specific. — Periostitis  and  interstitial  osteomyelitis  are  exceedingly  conuwi 
in  syphilis,  both  in  the  acquired  and  the  hereditary  form.  The  inflammation fl^ 
be  acute,  occurring  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  affecting  the  periostoM 
chiefly  and  ending  for  the  most  part  in  resolution,  or  chronic,  involving  theM 
as  well,  and  often  complicated  by  suppuration.  Sclerosis  and  hyperostosis  fl| 
more  common  in  the  hereditary  form.  Tubercle  usually  affects  young  subjed| 
and  nearly  always  cancellous  bones,  though  it  may  occur  upon  the  cranium.  Otfcfl 
specific  organisms,  such  as  those  of  leprosy  and  actinomycosis,  are  too  rare  to  » 
quire  special  mention. 

Secondary  inflammation  of  bone,  due  to  extension  from  structures  near,  is  fie 
quently  met  with.  Ulceration  of  the  skin,  for  instance,  may  extend  into  the  sob 
stance  of  an  underlying  bone  and  lead  to  caries  ;  or,  in  a  poisoned  wound  of  4i 
finger,  the  inflammation  may  spread  along  the  lymphatics  to  the  tendon-sheath la^ 
the  periosteum,  and  lead  to  acute  suppurative  periostitis. 


Varieties  of  Inflammation. 

Simple  Traumatic.  • 

Contusions  occasionally  give  rise  to  an  effusion  of  blood  under  the  periosteal 
or  in  the  cancellous  tissue  ;  but  except  in  children  it  is  rarely  extensive.  Thesul 
l)eriosteal  extravasation  on  the  parietal  bone  in  infants  after  diflicult  labor  {cefikA 
h(vmatoma)  is  an  exception.  This  may  attain  a  very  considerable  size,  though  it 
always  strictly  limited  by  the  sutures,  and  may  last  for  months  before  it  is  coi 
pletely  absorbed,  the  edges  becoming  hard  and  organized  while  the  centre  remai: 
soft  and  semi-fluid.  In  cases  of  fracture  the  extravasation  is  more  extensive,  fil 
ing  up  the  medullary  canal  and  spreading  into  all  the  tissues  around  as  well. 

The  subsequent  changes  are  the  same  as  in  other  tissues :  the  blood  coagulate 
the  liquid  portion  disappears,  the  vessels  dilate,  lymph  pours  out  through  the 
walls  into  the  remainder  of  the  clot,  and  all  the  tissues  around  become  softeiM 
and  swollen.  In  other  words,  the  tension  and  the  extravasated  blood  have  cause 
a  very  slight  degree  of  inflammation. 

{a)  In  the  vast  majority  this  is  followed  by  resolution  ;  the  broken-down  cl< 
is  gradually  removed,  the  exudation  is  absorbed,  the  blood-vessels  shrink  to  the 
normal  diameter,  and  the  structure  of  the  part  is  completely  restored. 

{b)  Occasionally  organization  takes  place,  and  the  lymph  becomes  convcrte 
into  bone.     This  is  always  due  to  some  slight  but  persistent  irritant ;  it  maybe 
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iSd  one,  as  when  organization  occurs  round  the  margin  of  a  cephalhaematoma  ; 
frequently  it  is  constitutional,  as  in  syphilis  or  rheumatoid  arthritis.  In  these 
tiie  general  nutrition  is  so  perverted  that  if  the  tissues  become  inflamed, 
er  what  the  exciting  cause  may  be,  the  attack  is  not  allowed  to  subside ;  it 
ntained  and  made  chronic  by  the  constitutional  complaint. 
{/)  In  rare  instances  the  death  of  the  part  of  the  bone  that  is  injured  takes 
thrombosis  occurs,  and  if  the  collateral  circulation  fails  necrosis  results. 
Atfie  soft  tissues  the  dead  part  is  removed  by  fatty  degeneration.  In  bone  what 
» known  as  quiet  necrosis  follows.  A  portion  of  the  shaft  perishes,  acts  as  a  foreign 
Hdy  keeping  up  a  slight  amount  of  irritation,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  dense 
■rt  thick  layers  of  new  bone  around,  so  that  sometimes  an  enormous  degree  of 
■higement  is  produced.  Suppuration  is  a  complication  and  not  an  essential 
hUnre;  but  generally  the  pyogenic  organisms  gain  access  to  the  injured  tissue 
inmgh  the  blood-stream,  and  a  certain  amount  of  pus  is  formed.  If  this  occurs 
it  tiie  shaft  of  a  long  bone  it  is  known  as  chronic  osteomyelitis  (Fig.  179)  ;  if  in 
^cancellous  end,  as  chronic  abscess  of  bone  (Fig.  178).  Probably  in  these  in- 
ttmces  the  tissues  outside  the  immediate  seat  of  injury  are  well  nourished,  the 
{pyogenic  irritants  are  few  in  number  and  capable  of  but  little  mischief,  and  sclerosis 
■oon  shuts  them  in. 

Symptoms. — {a)  Simple  acute  inflammation  {traumatic  node).  The  symp- 
toms are  rarely  severe.  If  the  bone  is  superficial  the  skin  is  a  little  raised,  perhaps 
nanner  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  adherent  to  the  periosteum  beneath  ;  usually  it  is 
ftfier  whiter  than  natural,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  stretched  ;  only  when 
Ae  inflammation  reaches  it  does  it  become  much  reddened.  It  is  always  very 
tender  on  pressure  ;  if  there  is  any  muscle  attached  to  the  injured  sj)ot  the  patient 
will  not  use  it ;  and  there  is  a  constant  dull  aching  pain  which  grows  worse  at 
o^t  as  the  limb  becomes  warm  in  bed,  and  gradually  subsides  toward  morning. 
In  children  there  may  be  slight  feverishness,  but  never  such,  in  simple  traumatic 
iniiammation,  as  to  excite  anxiety. 

(P)  Chronic  inflammation  ;  chronic  osteitis y  periostitis,  or  osteomyelitis  ;  chronic 
abscess  of  bone.  The  symptoms  of  all  of  these  are  of  the  same  character,  though 
Acy  diff"er  very  much  in  intensity.  The  most  striking  is  the  constant,  dull,  aching 
pain,  worse  at  night  when  the  patient  gets  warm,  and  worse  in  wet  weather  or 
after  exercise.  In  subacute  attacks,  or  when  there  is  an  abscess  shut  in,  it  may 
be  very  severe.  The  whole  bone  is  enlarged  by  expansion  and  the  formation  of 
new  layers  on  the  surface,  though  this  often  appears  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is, 
owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  soft  tissues  over  it.  In  periostitis  the  swelling 
usually  involves  only  one  side,  and  is  irregular  and  nodular  on  the  surface  ;  when 
the  cause  is  more  deeply  seated  the  outline  is  generally  smooth  and  even.  The 
skin  rarely  shows  any  change,  though  it  may  pit  slightly  on  firm  pressure  if  the 
bone,  like  the  tibia,  is  subcutaneous.  As  a  rule,  there  is  tenderness  over  the  whole 
bone,  but  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  chronic  abscess  of  the  cancellous  end, 
onespot  is  exquisitely  sensitive ;  and  occasionally  it  is  a  little  reddened  and  puff"y 
npon  the  surface.  There  is  no  local  rise  of  temperature,  unless  the  inflammation 
isnearing  the  skin,  and  as  a  rule  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance  ;  but  the 
muscles  are  not  unfrequently  wasted,  and  if  the  articular  end  of  the  bone  is 
involved,  the  neighboring  joint  always  shows  signs  of  synovitis. 

Treatment. — Simple  acute  inflammation,  as  a  rule,  subsides  rapidly  if  the 
partis  kept  at  rest  and  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through  it  checked  by  eleva- 
tion, cold,  and  lead  lotion.  Whether  necrosis  takes  place  or  not  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  the  thrombosis  and  the  amount  of  bone  which  has  been  deprived  of 
its  blood-supply.  If,  for*  example,  stasis  occurs  in  the  diploe  of  the  cranium,  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bone  may  perish,  and  there  is  great  danger  (if  sup])iiration 
sets  in)  of  the  inflammation  spreading  to  the  meninges  or  the  sinuses  and  causing 
pyaemia,  as,  for  instance,  in  Pott's  puff'y  tumor ;  if  only  the  surface  is  aflected, 
either  there  is  no  necrosis  at  all,  the  collateral  supply  maintaining  the  nutrition,  or 
the  sequestrum  is  superficial. 
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If  the  inflammation,  instead  of  subsiding,  peisists  and  becomes  chronic,  I 
treatment  must  be  guided  by  the  cause.  Sometimes  nothing  but  osteo 
can  be  found  to  explain  it ;  the  inflammatory  exudation,  under  the  inlluenctl 
rheumatic  or  a  syphilitic  constitution,  has  undergone  organization  ;  the  i' 
bone  has  become  hard  and  dense,  and  the  seat  of  a  chronic,  wearing  pain-  5i 
times,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sequestrum  or  a  minute  quantity  of  pus  is  locked 
either  by  the  compact  tissue  of  the  bone  itself  or  by  layers  of  new  bone  th 
out  under  the  periosteum,  or  by  both  together. 

in  the  former  case,  when  the  cause  is  purely  constitutional,  iodide  of  p 
and    counter-irritants    (iodine    applied    locally,    blisters,    and    even    the  i 
cautery)  are  the  chief  remedies,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  diathesis  d 
is  present. 

In  the  latter,  when  the  pain  and  swelling  are  confined  to  one  part  of  a  bo 
or  when,  though  the  n^iole  is  involved  more  or  less,  one  spot  is  distinctly  n 
tender  than  the  rest,  more  active  measures  are  possible.  Iodide  of  potash  sho 
be  tried  first,  and  may  give  relief  for  a  time,  but  if  the  symptoms  peisistem 
return,  particularly  if  one  spot  in  the  skin  is  slightly  puffy  or  cedematous,  ot 
the  neighboring  joint  is  liable  to  attacks  of  synovitis,  the  patient  should  be  plaolj 
under  an  anjesthetic,  Esmarch's  bandage  applied,  and  a  free  incision  made  don 
to  the  bone,  through  the  periosteum,  at  the  spot  where  the  tenderness  is  greatest 
If  the  part  involved  is  the  cancellous  end  of  one  of  the  long 
;  -  •■  .i.  .,  bones,  a  trephine  should  be  applied  and  a  circle  of  bone  rr 
moved,  until  the  soft  cancellous  tissue  is  exposed.  If  there  ii 
an  abscess,  free  exit  should  be  given  to  the  pus,  and  the  caviij 
should  be  thoroughly  wiped  out  with  an  antiseptic,  or  if  thereii 
a  suspicion  that  is  tubercular,  stuffed  with  iodoform.  If  noth- 
ing is  found,  the  surrounding  bone  may  be  explored  by  rneam 
of  a  drill.  Sometimes  the  amount  of  pus  is  so  small  that  in 
'J\.  escape,  mixed  with  bone-debris,  is  unnoticed.  If,  on  the  otha 
hand,  the  shaft  is  the  part  concerned,  the  operation  is  esseniiiUj 
,  ,  the  same,  but,  instead  of  trephining,  linear  osteotomy  is  pn- 
'■  /  formed  with  a  Hey's  saw,  the  cut  being  carried  down  until  tbt 
medullary  canal  is  exposed.  Even  when  nothing  is  found  to 
account  for  the  symptoms,  they  not  unfretjuently  subside  ind 
disappear  completely  after  the  operation,  possibly  from  the  relief 
of  the  tension,  possibly  from  the  rarefaction  and  softening  of  tin 
p.ii  'S;;i    comiwct  tissue  that  follows. 

Phosphorus  Necrosis. 
W  (tfj'v^i!  t  Inflammation  of  the  jaws,  q{  a  peculiarly  progressive  and 

Tm     '*'il       obstinate  character,  is  not  uncommon  among  those  exposed  to 
If  phosphorus  fumes.     So  long  as  the  teeth  are  absolutely  sounil 

they  appear  to  enjoy  immunity,  but  as  soon  as  they  become 
iccM  m  ihc'cenirt  of  carious  from  any  cause,  inflammation  sets  in  and  rapidly  spreads 
<e'i»oi.ic'^u"pura"«  *°  tl*^  ijeriosteum,  the  medulla,  and  the  snbstance  of  the  bow 
MMomyriiii.) ifndi"K  itsclf.    The  spongy  |)art  of  the  alveolar  margin  becomes  exposed, 
dtpusii  of  new  bone  the  ouler  laycrs  of   the  bone   are  eaten    away,    the   surface  is 
Thi"ii'L''3'"ihi"Xi '^''"S^^"^'''  ''^^  medullary  spaces  filled  with  pus  in  which  ihert 
*h»fi  can    urn    bt  is  a  number  of  minute  sequestra,  and  the  medulla  itself  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.     Sometimes  the  disease  remains  limited  to  the 
alveolar  margin  ;  more  frequently  the  sequestra  refuse  to  sepai'Ue. 
and  it  extends  until  the  whole  of  the  bone  has  ])erished  and  is  detached  from  [bt 
|>eriosteum.      In  the  ca,se  of  the  lower  jaw  there  is  nearly  always  a  deposit  of  new 
Iwne  at  the  angle,  where  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  is  less  acute  ;  but  it  B 
of  a  peculiarly  soft  and  spongy  character,  and  adheres  to  the  dead  bone  beneatli. 
so  that  when  the  sequestrum  is  removed  it  nearly  always  comes  away  with  it. 
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1^  The  symptoms  may  be  of  great  severity.  The  gums  become  swollen  ;  the 
^B  is  very  intense;  there  is  a  profuse  discharge  of  pus  into  the  mouth,  and 
HjBy  from  this  constantly  finding  its  way  down  into  the  lungs  and  the  stomach, 
■dy  from  the  inability  to  take  a  proper  supply  of  nourishment,  the  health  soon 
K^  to  fail,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  and  the 
■Dent  becomes  utterly  worn  out. 
W      Very  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment  until  the  sequestra  become 

fie.  Dead  projecting  fragments  mdy  be  removed  from  time  to  time ;  the  mouth 
tt  be  kept  sweet  by  constantly  washing  it  out  with  Condy's  fluid  or  some  other 
liseptic  ;  abscesses  may  have  to  be  opened,  and  the  strength  must  be  maintained 
far  as  possible.  In  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  exception 
iifl  the  condyles  and  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle,  can  be  removed. 
B^production  usually  takes  place  abundantly,  and  a  massive  bar  of  bone  is  devel- 
4hed  in  its  place ;  but  not  unfrequently  this  atrophies  again,  and  nothing  but  a 
4pn>usband  is  left  to  support  the  mucous  membrane.  It  has  been  recommended, 
'ipliere  posible,  not  lo  remove  the  teeth,  in  the  hope  that,  if  their  attachment  to 
.^mucous  membrane  could  be  preserved,  they  might  retain  a  certain  degree  of 
^Wity  and  become  sufficiently  firm  again  to  prove  of  use. 


Mercurial  Necrosis. 
Exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury  (as  in  a  long  since  abandoned  method  of 
silvering  glass),  or  its  administration  in  excess,  may  cause  necrosis  either  of  the 
subcutaneous  bones  (the  skull,  sternum,  tibia,  or  bones  of  the  nose,  for  example), 
w  of  the  jaws.  In  the  latter  case  the  origin  is  evidently  local ;  the  mucous 
"wnbraoe  first  becomes  affected,  especially  around  carious  roots  or  where  there  is 
IB  accumulation  of  tartar  ;  then  the  periosteum  anckthe  lining  membrane  of  the 
ilvwli;  the  teeth  become  loose  and  drop  out ;  and  finally  the  bone  itself  becomes 
involved.     At  the  present  day  it  is,  fortunately,  very  rare. 

Acute  Suppurative  Osteitis. 
Acute  Necrosis. 
This  may  begin  either  in  the  medulla  or  the  periosteum  {a<ute  suppurative 
^iteemjflitis  oi periostitis')  ;  it  is  always  the  result  of  infection  ;  it  is  much  more 
Wmmon  in  children  (especially  in  boys)  than  in  adults,  owing,  in  all  probability, 
■o  the  greater  vascularity  and  more  rapid  nutritive  changes  in  the  bones  during 
^ylife;  suppuration  sets  in  almost  at  once,  and  it  is  attended  with  the  most 
'Btense  fever,  so  that  it  may  prove  fatal  within  three  or  four  days,  with  all  the 
ifmpcoms  of  general  blood-poisoning. 
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A  closely  similar  form  occurs  in  infants,  attacking  the  growing  layer  at 
epiphyses  {acute  epiphysitis)  and  leading  to  suppurative  arthritis ;  and  occasi 
after  amputation,  in  which  the  medullary  canal  has  been  o{:)enedy  an  intense 
of  osteomyelitis  occurs  from  direct  infection. 

Acute  necrosis  is  most  often  met  with  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ci 
and  it  nearly  always  affects  the  long  bones,  sometimes  beginning  in  the  mi 
the  shaft,  but  more  often  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epiphyses.     It  may 
perfectly  healthy  children,  but  fatigue  and  exhaustion  are  certainly  predi 
causes.     One  of  the  most  acute  cases  I  have  ever  seen  developed  suddenly  it 
course  of  a  chronic  attack  without  its  being  possible  to  assign  a  reason.    It 
nothing  to  do  with  scrofula. 

Causes. — There  is  usually  a  history  of  a  blow  or  of  some  slight  injury  a 
or  two  before  ;  but  although  this  may  determine  the  locality  of  the  outbreak, 
perhaps  (when  the  bone  is  superficial  and  the  inflammation  begins  in  the 
teum)  assist  the  development  of  the  poison  by  the  extravasation  it  causes,  it 
be  held  responsible  for  more.     The  immediate  agent  is  undoubtedly  an  in 
germ  which  enters  the  blood,  either  from  some  cutaneous  boil  or  through  the 
mentary  or  respiratory  tracts,  and  which  finds  a  suitable  soil  in  the  injured 
It  is  well  known  that  in  pyaemia  abscesses  are  prone  to  develop  at  the  seat  of 
juries,  and  that  suppuration  sets  in  around  simple  fractures  if  animals  are  {tA 
putrid  food  ;  and  it  is  possible  a  similar  explanation  will  hold  good  for  this; 
germs  are  often  present,  but  cannot  develop  without  a  suitable  nidus  having  btti 
prepared. 

No  specific  organisms  have  been  found  in  connection  with  the  disease;  tk 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  which  is  met  with  in  all  forms  of  acute  suppoir 
tion,  occurs  abundantly,  so  also  does  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  ;  sometioa 
there  is  a  streptococcus  too  ;  and  not  seldom,  especially  in  the  worst  cases,  theyac 
all  found  together,  but  they  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  it.  In  several  instanca 
acute  necrosis  appears  to  have  been  secondary  to  infection  from  boils ;  and  itlai 
been  shown  that  the  pus  from  a  case  of  this  kind  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
arm is  capable  of  producing  pustules  and  furuncles  in  abundance. 

Morbid  Appearances.— ^In  acute  osteomyelitis  the  changes  are  practically 
confined  to  the  medulla;  outside,  the  periosteum  is  thickened  and  softened;  die 
fibrous  layer,  especially  near  the  epiphysis,  is  separated  by  a  purulent  exudation 
from  the  bare,  smooth  bone  beneath,  and  the  tissues  around  are  swollen  and  infil 
trated  with  lymph ;  but  often  before  there  is  time  for  anything  further  the  cast 
proves  fatal,  with  symptoms  of  the  most  intense  blood  poisoning.  The  medulli 
itself  disappears  ;  the  central  canal  is  filled  with  purple  extravasations  and  streak 
of  yellow  pus ;  and  in  the  worst  cases,  if  the  disease  has  lasted  more  than  a  it 
days,  even  the  cancellous  tissue  at  the  ends  of  the  bones  is  loaded  with  blood -staine 
pus,  on  the  top  of  which  is  floating  a  scum  of  oily  drops. 

In  acute  suppurative  periostitis  this  order  is  reversed  ;  and  if  the  tough,  fibro' 
layer  gives  way  in  time,  so  that  the  pus  is  not  retained  under  such  high  tensioi 
the  morbid  process  spreads  to  the  tissues  around  and  causes  more  conspicuot 
changes.  It  usually  commences  on  the  shaft,  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  tl 
epiphyses,  especially  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  Po 
sibly  this  is  due  to  the  extensive  attachment  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  the  periosteum 
a  sudden  contraction  might  tear  it  from  the  bone.  The  tibia,  however,  suffe 
almost  as  frequently  ;  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremity  less  often.  Pus  forms  almo 
at  once  ;  nearly  always  it  is  mixed  with  blood,  and  very  often  there  are  oil  globul 
floating  in  it,  coming  from  the  medulla  beneath.  If  it  begins  on  the  middle  ( 
the  shaft,  the  whole  of  the  periosteum  may  be  stripi^ed  up  within  a  few  hours;  if 
is  near  one  of  the  epiphyses  it  extends  rapidly  to  the  growing  line,  and  then,  bein 
checked  at  this  point  by  the  much  firmer  attachment  of  the  fibrous  layer,  tun 
inward  between  the  shaft  and  the  epiphysis  and  spreads  into  the  cancellous  tissw 
This  peculiar  limitation  to  the  shaft  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  rt 
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.  How  far  the  bone  itself  lakes  an  active  share  in  the  inflammatory  process  is 
fean  open  question.  Certainly,  if  the  disease  continues  unchecked,  the  super- 
id  layers  are  killed ;  and  if  it  extends  into  the  medulla  the  whole  thickness 
piihes ;  but  if  free  exit  is  given  to  the  pus  at  once,  even  though  the  bone  under- 
|th  is  bare  and  white,  recovery  without  any  perceptible  loss  of  tissue  is  not  un- 
llBiiion. 

r   Left  to  itself,  the  further  progress  is  simply  a  question  of  destruction.     The 
B  byer  of  the  periosteum -gives  way  ;  sometimes  the  tension  to  which  it  is 
i  is  so  great  that  the  whole  of  it  sloughs.     The 
t,  as  soon  as  it  gains  the  soft  loose  tissue  outside, 
■(Radsin  all  directions,  and  formshuge  diffuse  abscesses 

Een  the  muscles.  The  epiphyses  become  detached 
ihe  shaft ;  if  this  occurs  at  both  ends  the  whole 
1  perishes  (total  necrosis).  The  neighboringjoints 
♦(come  involved  ;  synovitis  always  occurs  from  the  mere 
■Mmce  of  such  intense  inflammation  near  ;  not  un- 
Btquently  acute  suppurative  arthritis  follows  ;  either  the 
iiflainmation  spreads  along  the  fibrous  layer  until  it 
leaches  the  reflexion  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or,  as 
»Mre  commonly  hapjiens,  the  pus  spreads  in  the  soft 
nedullary  tissue  of  the  epiphysis  until  it  reaches  the 
■iticular  lamella  underlying  the  cartilage  of  the  joint ; 
this  gives  way  ;  a  small  round  opening  like  a  minute 
tte[diine-hole  is  formed,  and  the  synovial  cavity  be- 
cwnes  filled  at  once  with  intensely  infected  septic  pus. 
Other  tissues  do  not  fare  any  better;  diffuse  cellulitis 
qireads  up  and  down  the  limb  -  the  skin  becomes  un- 
dmnined  ;  abscesses  form  and  point,  perhaps  a  long 
vay  off,  and  at  last  symptoms  of  general  pyemia  make 
theit  appearance.  There  is  everything  to  favor  such  a 
termination — intensely  infective  pus,  high  tension, 
lad  inflammation  of  bone.  Sometimes  numerous 
metastatic  abscesses  form  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
espcciilly  in  the  wall  of  the  heart,  causing  purulent 
peritardiiis  ;  sometimes  the  constitutional  infection  is 
so  severe  that  the  result  is  fatal  even  before  these  have 
time  to  develop. 

Repair. — If  the  case  does  not  prove  fatal  from 
icule  blood  poisoning  within  the  first  few  days,  the  pro- 
cess of  repair  commences  ;  the  inflammation  ceases  to 
spread ;  the  suppuration  becomes  limited  ;  the  tissues 
that  have  been  killed  are  gradually  detached,  and 
oijiniiation  begins. 

(j)  In  the  most  intense  form,  when  the  periosteum 
indmeilulla  are  both  involved,  the  whole  shaft  perishes. 
and  the  destruction  is  too  great  for  effective  restoration. 
Fortunately,  it  usually  falls  short  of  this  ;  the  growing 
Vet  is  left ;   new  bone  is  thrown  out ;  the  seiiuestnim 

is  gradually  separated,  and  even  if  the  shaft  is  Fic.iBi.-AcnicSiippurniivrPerio-i- 
iJwroyed  from  end  to  end  and  taken  away,  it  is  very  N«nMi"i  ..f  sh™™on'ihiafrom'I 
^rly  reproduced.  ™!l^'o™i^  jndll'iT n™  Sf'ii'X 

(i)  Repair  is  most  easy  in  periostitis.      .\s  soon  as     fidcm  in  manv  v*n^  "■)««  ihe 
"le  tension  is  relieved,  and  the  inflammation  cea.ses  to     !f' ien,™'i-he  I'lnphyMt'^re'Tn- 
'P«ad,  the  living  bone  beneath  the  sequestrum  becomes     '"'■ 
mote  vascular;  rarefying  osteitis  sets  in;   a  layer   of 

puulations  is  formed  j  and  gradually  the  necrosed  fragment  is  entirely  detached. 
Further  away,  where  the  effect  of  the  irritant  is  not  felt  so  much,  the  lymph  be- 


n 
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comes  organized  and  new  bone  is  formed  (osteosclerosis).     Similar  chaDgsJ 
place  on  the  side  of  the  periosteum,  only  they  have  the  effect  of  lockJDg  tbex^ 
trum  in,  so  that  it  can  only  be  released  by  operation.     The  under  surface  b 
the  dead  bone  is  converted  into  vascular  granulation  tissue  ;  in  this  orga 
soon  begins  and  a  sheath  of  new  bone  is  formed,  covering  in  the  se(iucstnim,a 
continuous  above  and  below  with  that  which  is  still  living.     At  fiist,  liketQq 
bone,  it  is  soft  and  porous,  traversed  by  numberless  little  vessels  nmningin 
from  the  surface,  just  as  in  callus  (Fig.  i8i) ;  but'by  degrees,  if  the  sequet 
removed,  it  becomes  harder  and  denser;  and   in  proportion  as  this  ocean  4 
amount  diminishes,  until  at  length  the  gap  in  the  old  bone  is  filled  « 
which  in  size,  shape,  and  direction  of  blood-vessels,  is  practically  the  sanie  M 
was  before.     The  sequestrum  from   a  case  of  periostitis  may  always  be  n 
by  its  smooth  external  surface,  and  the  rough  worm-eaten  part  beneath,  where  it' 
been  excavated  and  detached  by  granulations.     In  osteomyelitis  this  is  of  a 
reversed. 

The  amount  of  new  bone  thrown  out  depends  (so  far  as  local  conditiouM 
concerned)  partly  upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  partly  upon  the  le 
of  time   the  sequestrum  is  allowed  to  remain  and  act  as  a  foreign  body. 
most  severe  cases,  the  |>eriosteum,  like  the  compact  tissue  beneath,  is  killed  atlk 
first,  and  no  new  bone  is  formed  :  the  shell  is  deficient  over  a  great  part  of  fl 
gap,  although  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  at  either  end.       If  this  o 
the  tibia,  the  two  extremities,  provided  the  epiphysis  have  remained  intact,  s 
times  form  a  connection  with  the  fibula,  and  this,  because  of  the  increased  mi^l 
it  has  to  bear,  becomes  hypertrophied.     If  it  is  the  femur  or  the  humerus  DoAnf  ■ 
can  be  done,  except  possibly  transplantation  :   in  one  or  two  instances  a  boDebaf 


been  built  up  by  this 
periosteum  usually  slough,  a 


I,  however,  in  moderately  acute  cases  portions  of  tbtl 
id  deficiencies  are  left  here  and  there  in  the  netr  sbdL  ff 
These  openings  are  known  as  cloaca  and  they  aene  1 
as  channeb  to  convey  the  pus  from  the  inter 
the  sinuses,  by  which  it  is  discharged    through  die  I 


Sometimes  when  the  tension  has  been  relieral  I 
by  free  incision  at  once,  no  necrosis  at  all  tako  ] 
])[ace;  the  bone  is  exposed,  bare  and  white,  buta 
soon  as  the  pus  has  free  exit  the  inflammation  ce»sa 
and  the  |>eriosteum  falls  down  on  to  its  place  again. 
Kven  in  these,  however,  a  very  considerable  amoMt 
of  new  bone  is  thrown  out,  leaving  an  osseous  node 
which  Ijecomes  absorbed  very  slowly. 

■  (()  In  acute  osteomyelitis,  if  the  blood-poison- 
ing does  not  prove  fatal,  the  same  reparative  changa 
take  ])lace  ;  but  in  most  cases  restoration  is  miidl 
less  complete.  This  arises  from  the  way  in  whidi 
the  sequestrum  is  locked  in.  If  the  periosteum  ind 
the  outer  portion  of  the  comi>act  tissue  escape  desinK- 
tion,  and  if  (as  in  chronic  abscess)  layers  of  sclercsed 
bone  are  formed  around,  the  removal  of  the  seqnts- 
tnmi  becomes  exceedingly  difficult,  no  matter  how 
insignificant  the  size.  The  longer  the  irritation  lasts, 
the  deeper  it  becomes  buried  ;  and  in  old  cases  the 
bone  becomes  hardened,  rugged,  and  enormouslr 
thickened,  over  perha))S  its  whole  length.  SequcsiB 
locked  in  in  thi.s  way  in  early  life  often  give  rise  to 
such  persistent  trouble  that  after  many  years  of  suffer- 
ing the  patient  begs  for  amputation.  It  is  not  un- 
.he  lower  end  of  the  femur  :  a  discha^- 
:;ft  on  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  the  limbj 
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lOne  is  enlarged,  hardened,  and  perforated  with  suppurating  channels  ;  the 
\  joint,  from  repeated  attacks  of  synovitis,  is  utterly  disorganized ;  and  the 
sat  becomes  a  hopeless  cripple  (Fig.  182). 

Symptoms. — ^The  onset  is  usually  very  insidious,  unless  the  inflammation 
dops  in  connection  with  an  already  existing  attack  of  pyaemia ;  then  it  may 
in  with  a  rigor.  The  first  and  most  prominent  feature  is  pain,  at  the  begin - 
f  flying  vaguely  all  over  the  body,  but  soon  settling  down  to  one  part,  and 
roming  intense,  especially  at  night.  The  least  pressure  or  the  slightest  move- 
sat  makes  it  simply  intolerable ;  and  the  limb  is  kept  absolutely  rigid,  as  if  it 
se  paralyzed,  every  contraction  of  them  uscles  pulling  on  the  periosteum  causes 
dk  agony.  From  the  commencement  the  prostration  appears  unaccountably 
»t;  the  pulse  is  small  and  quick ;  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  at  once ;  and 
iKTere  cases  may  reach  104°  F.  by  the  second  or  third  day  ;  the  respiration  is 
nied ;  the  tongue  and  lips  dry  ;  the  skin  burning  hot ;  the  pupils  dilated  and 
sing,  and  the  face  peculiarly  dusky.  Delirium  soon  sets  in,  especially  at  night, 
id  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  general  aspect  is  that  of  the  most  intense  blood- 
noning. 

The  local  signs  depend  upon  the  situation.  If  the  bone  is  sui^erficial,  as  in 
e  case  of  the  tibia,  the  swelling  can  be  detected  at  once  ;  the  skin  soon  becomes 
dand  cedematous,  and  it  is  tied  down  to  the  periosteum  beneath,  so  that  it  can- 
%  move  freely  over  the  bone.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  the  femur, 
pedally  when  the  back  part  is  involved,  they  are  much  more  obscure  :  the  skin 
nains  white  until  pus  has  formed  and  worked  its  way  near  the  surface ;  often  it 
whiter  than  natural,  from  the  tension  of  the  deeper  structures  beneath,  with 
ightly  enlarged  veins  passing  over  it ;  and  no  swelling  can  be  distinctly  made 
It  Usually,  however,  if  the  limbs  are  compared,  the  affected  one  looks  more 
tn  in  outline  and  more  rounded  than  the  other ;  the  intermuscular  depressions 
t partly  filled  up;  and  at  the  same  time  it  feels  more  tense  and  firm,  especially 
rcr  the  part  where  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  most  distinct.  The  temperature, 
10,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  opposite  limb  ;  and  if  the  inflammation  is  near  a 
int  there  is  always  a  certain  degree  of  synovitis.  In  osteomyelitis  the  difficulty 
:  diagnosis  is  even  greater  than  in  periostitis  ;  the  constitutional  symptoms  are 
inch  more  severe ;  the  local  signs  much  less  distinct. 

Later,  when  the  pus  has  escai)ed  from  under  the  periosteum  and  spread  into 
ic  tissues  around,  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty.  Dusky  erythematous  patches 
like  their  appearance  upon  the  skin,  the  swelling  becomes  more  distinct  and 
icalized,  and  deep-seated  fluctuation  is  usually  plain,  esj^ecially  if  the  patient  is 
Oder  an  anaesthetic.  The  constitutional  symptoms  do  not  begin  to  subside  until 
»  pus  has  been  evacuated. 

When  the  medullary  canal  is  involved  the  patient  may  sink  from  acute  septi- 
wnia  before  any  local  signs  other  than  tenderness  and  pajn  have  time  to  develop. 
f  this  does  not  happen  various  complications  set  in,  according  to  the  direction  in 
Wch  the  inflammation  can  extend  most  easily.  Acute  suppurative  arthritis  is  one 
f  the  most  common,  the  inflammation  spreading  through  the  cancellous  tissue  of 
M  epiphysis,  or  outside  it  along  the  fibrous  covering.  Sei^aration  of  the  epiphysis 
another,  causing  deformity  and  a  peculiar  soft  kind  of  crepitus  when  the  limb  is 
»mi.  In  severe  cases  other  bones  may  be  involved,  one  after  another  being 
ttacked  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  in  distant  parts  of  the  body  ;  sometimes  each 
atbreak  is  attended  with  a  rigor,  more  frecjuently  pain  is  the  most  prominent 
^ptom,  and  the  swelling  is  only  detected  on  examination.  Secondary  attacks 
f  tiiis  kind  are  rarely  so  deep  or  so  extensive  as  primary  ones.  Fatty  embolism 
probably  nearly  always  present,  and  finally  pyaemia  with  metastatic  abscesses  may 
ccur,  the  pericardium  being  involved  with  singular  frequency. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  or  periostitis  may  be  mistaken 
>r  typhoid  or  other  acute  specific  fevers,  esi)ecially  when  the  septicnemic  symptoms 
re  very  strongly  marked  and  fugitive  erythemata  are  jiresent  upon  the  skin,  but 
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careful  examination  can  hardly  fail  to  reveal  a  local  cause.     Occasionally  it  is 
taken  for  diffuse  cellulitis,  which,  however,  unless  it  is  due  to  a  poisoned 
rarely  or  never  occurs  in  children ;    and  sometimes  for  acute  rheumatic 
especially  when  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  involved  on  the  f)osterior 
that  the  knee  joint  is  filled  with  fluid  from  the  first. 

Treatment. — Division  of  the  Periosteum, — Whenever  there  is  a 
of  acute  suppuration  in  connection  with  bone,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
an  anaesthetic,  and  an  incision  made  through  the  soft  parts  and  the  periost 
to  the  surface  of  the  compact  tissue,  selecting  the  spot  at  which  the  tendemm] 
most  marked.     It  is  certainly  not  advisable  to  wait  for  a  distinct  sense  of 
tion ;  the  pus  may  separate  the  epiphysis  from  the  shaft,  or  detach  the  peril 
from  almost  the  whole  circumference,  before  it  forms  a  sufficiently  thick  layer  j 
fluid  for  this.     The  extent  of  the  incision  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
osteum ;  if  it  is  only  just  separated  from  the  bone  beneath,  a  simple  linear  diYii 
may  answer  all  requirements,  free  exit  being  provided  for  the  effusion  by  meavj 
a  large  drainage-tube.     If,  however,  the  separation  is  more  extensive,  the  finger i 
a  probe  must  be  passed  down  to  explore  the  surface  thoroughly,  so  that 
openings  may  be  made  where  required. 

Drainage  of  the  Medulla, — Sometimes  the  symptoms  are  relieved  at  oncc,i 
temperature  falls,  and  it  is  clear  the  chief  indication  has  been  fully  met. 
limb  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  upon  a  splint,  careful  watch  made  that  the 
ing  does  not  close  too  soon  or  become  valvular,  and  the  periosteum  will  fall 
on  to  the  bone  again,  and  very  possibly  there  will  be  no  necrosis.  In  other 
there  is  but  a  very  short  respite  or  none  at  all ;  and  it  is  clear  that  further  exploi 
is  required,  that  the  separation  of  the  periosteum  was  not  the  primary  affe 
but  merely  an  indication  of  more  deeply-seated  inflammation.  This  is  es] 
likely  to  happen  when  the  chief  seat  of  tenderness  is  close  to  the  epiphysial 
and  when  there  is  at  the  same  time  effusion  into  the  neighboring  joints ; 
these  conditions  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  inflammation  involves,  if  it 
not  begin  in,  the  layer  of  soft  vascular  growing  bone  on  the  end  of  the  shaft,  ili.j 
that,  if  it  has  not  done  so  already,  it  will  almost  certainly  spread  to  the  meduUtff 
canal.  It  is  this  form  of  necrosis  which,  if  left  to  itself,  leads  to  the  death  of  di 
whole  shaft  and  separation  from  the  epiphysis  at  both  ends.  Under  these  d? 
cumstances,  or  if  the  epiphysis  is  already  separated  before  the  incision  is  madef 
the  central  canal  of  the  bone  must  be  opened  and  drained  as  well.  When  tk 
connection  is  already  severed  the  end  of  the  diaphysis  may  be  removed  at  once; 
with  the  medullary  canal  containing  pus,  with  pus  under  the  periosteum,  and  sap* 
puration  between  it  and  the  epiphysis,  that  part  of  the  bone  will  certainly  pcriA 
if  it  has  not  done  so  already.  By  this  free  drainage  is  gained  at  one  spot ;  bm 
that  is  not  enough  ;  an  opening  must  be  made  into  the  central  canal  lower  down 
on  the  bone,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  washed  out.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  difi* 
culty  in  ascertaining  the  proper  situation  for  this,  for  in  such  cases  the  disease  » 
always  far  advanced,  and  either  there  is  at  some  point  extreme  tenderness  (» 
pressure,  or  the  periosteum  is  already  detached  and  suppurating,  the  pus  haviof 
worked  it  way  out  through  the  shaft  along  the  course  of  the  nutrient  vessels.  Tbcft 
the  cavity  must  be  syringed  out  thoroughly  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  At 
medulla  itself  removed  as  far  as  possible,  iodoform  dusted  in,  and  a  drainage-tube 
passed  through.  In  one  case  in  which  this  was  done,  by  Jones,  of  Manchester, 
the  whole  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  was  drained,  from  its  upper  extremity  where 
it  faced  the  epiphysis  to  an  opening  made  a  short  distance  above  the  inner  coo- 
dyle. 

Subperiosteal  Resection. — In  the  most  acute  cases,  owing  to  the  extreme  rapd- 
ity  with  which  the  disease  progresses,  the  time  for  this  is  already  past.  If  the 
inflammation  involves  the  periosteum  only,  free  incision  must  be  niade  down  W 
the  bone  wherever  fluctuation  can  be  detected  ;  if  the  medulla,  and  if  the  shaft  i* 
already  detached  at  the  epiphysial  line,  the  whole  of  it  had  better  be  removed*^ 
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This,  which  has  been  called  subperiosteal  resection,  is  most  easily  accom- 

by  dividing  the  bone  in  the  middle  with  a  chain  saw ;  the  two  halves  can 

be  readily  twisted  out.     It  relieves  the  limb  at  once  of  what  is  practically  a 

body  keeping  up  a  very  great  deal  of  irritation  ;  it  lessens  the  danger  to 

neighboring  articulations,  and  it  obviates  the  necessity  for  a  long  and  tedious 

m  afterward  when  the  new  shell  of  bone  has  been  formed.     An  extra 

It  of  care,  of  course,  is  required  to  support  and  protect  the  limb  until  the 

bone  is  sufficiently  firm. 

Other  treatment  is  of  little  or  no  avail.     Iodine  and  counter-irritants  are 

than  useless ;  they  simply  waste  valuable  time,  and  the  same  may  be  said 

iodide  of  potash.     Quinine  and  antipyrin  may  be  given  when  the  temperature 

l^fBry  high,  but  they  have  little  or  no  control  over  the  disease  itself.     Afterward, 

the  long  period  of  exhausting  and  wasting  illness  which  not  unfrequently 

J,  the  former,  with  preparations  of  iron  and  cod-liver  oil,  is  often  indispens- 

The  limb  should  be  kept  at  perfect  rest  upon  a  suitable  splint,  especially  in 
cases  in  which,  owing  to  separation  at  the  epiphysial  line,  or  to  the  early 
JBDOval  of  the  sequestrum,  the  central  support  is  lost,  and  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
^jprj  to  maintain  a  slight  degree  of  extension  to  prevent  too  much  shortening. 
'Cbid  apphcations,  lead  and  spirit  lotion,  for  example,  may  be  used  at  first ;  but  as 
'4B0D  as  there  is  an  escape  for  the  pus,  warmth  is  more  serviceable,  as  the  object 
^Aen  is  to  encourage  the  discharge  of  the  poison  as  far  as  possible. 

Carefiil  watch  must  be  kept  that  the  pus  does  not  collect  in  the  deep  outlying 
ftoesBcs  of  the  part  and  undergo  decomposition,  especially  as  when  dead  bone  is 
^fRsent  it  is  often  peculiarly  offensive.  Counter-openings  are  often  required,  and 
.  iEUoage-tubes  must  be  used  freely.  If  the  neighboring  joint  becomes  involved, 
it  must  be  laid  open  thoroughly  on  both  sides  (and  in  the  case  of  the  knee  behind 
H  well)  and  freely  irrigated.  Even  after  this  has  happened  the  limb  may  be 
mred  in  exceptional  instances  ;  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  for  example,  has 
been  removed,  with  some  of  the  shaft,  leaving  a  shortened  limb  riddled  with 
•noses,  but  capable  of  bearing  some  weight ;  nearly  always,  however,  hectic  and 
profuse  suppuration  set  in  ;  the  cartilage  becomes  eaten  out  by  granulations 
springing  from  the  opposite  bone ;  starting- pains  make  their  appearance  at 
light;  the  patient  becomes  exceeding  emaciated,  and  amputation  is  necessary 
to  save  life. 

The  subsequent  progress,  if  pyaemia  and  other  complications  do  not  set  in,  is 
dependent  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  sequestrum.  Sometimes,  as 
tbtady  mentioned,  it  is  completely  separated  within  three  weeks  or  a  month  :  the 
Kncof  demarcation  corresponds  to  the  soft  vascular  bone  at  either  end,  no  time 
is  required  for  absorbing  compact  tissue,  and  the  whole  shaft,  even  of  such  a  bone 
»  the  tibia,  can  be  extracted  entire,  leaving  behind  a  great  space  lined  with 
periosteum,  which  rapidly  becomes  filled  with  new  bone.  In  other  cases  the  time 
required  is  much  longer,  and  in  some  exceptional  instances  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  years,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  density  and  hardness  of  the  surround- 
ing osseous  tissue.  In  young  subjects  the  process  is  naturally  much  more  rapid 
^  in  old,  and  it  is  somewhat  quicker  when  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremity 
we  concerned. 

Where  the  periosteum  only  is  concerned  and  the  sequestrum  is  small  and 
wperficial,  it  may  separate  of  itself  and  be  discharged  through  an  opening  in  the 
*Un,  by  what  is  known  as  exfoliation,  without  the  necessity  for  any  further  opera- 
tion. This  is  not  uncommon  on  the  skull  (after  injury,  for  acute  necrosis  rarely 
effects  the  flat  bones)  and  on  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia.  A  line  of 
iwefjring  osteitis  gradually  forms  around  the  dead  part,  the  comi)act  tissue  that 
'Dttnediately  borders  it  becomes  more  and  more  open  ;  at  length  it  is  completely 
•hwrbed,  and  the  sequestrum  is  left  resting  on  the  surface  of  a  bed  of  granula- 
tes. No  new  shell  on  the  outside  is  ever  formed  by  the  jjericranium  to  lock 
fcdead  bone  in,  and  very  often  it  is  almost  as  defective  on  the  tibia,  owing  to  the 
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thinness  and  the  peculiarly  exposed  situation  of  the  periosteum.     As  soon 
line  of  demarcation  is  complete,  the  sequestrum  is  held  in  merely  by  the 
and  only  requires  the  application  of  a  pair  of  forceps  to  remove  it.     In 
cases  in  which  no  outside  shell  is  formed,  whether  on  the  skull  or  elsewhere, 
deficiency  in  the  bone  is  rarely  made  good  :  the  granulations  gradually  fill  up^ 
hollow  and  become  organized,  and  the  deeper  layers  become  converted  into 
but  the  superficial  part  rarely  passes  beyond  the  stage  of  fibrous  tissue, 
no  doubt  the  periosteum  is  the  main  agent  in  reproduction,  although  it  may 
be  the  only  one. 

In  central  necrosis,  on  the  other  hand,  or  when  a  shell  of  new  bone  has 
formed  around  the  sequestrum,  enclosing  it  and  locking  it  in,  extensive O] 
may  have  to  be  undertaken  for  its  removal.     The  longer  it  is  left  after  it  has< 
become  loose,  the  deeper  it  becomes  buried  and  the  more  serious  the  changes 
it  induces,  not  only  in  the  other  structures  near,  but  in  the  {>atient*s  general 
dition.     The  acute  fever  may  have  subsided  long  since  and  there  may  be  oi 
slight  evening  rise  of  temperature ;  but  this,  if  continued,  especially  if  com 
with  bone,  is  very  prone  to  end  in  either  hectic  or  amyloid. 

In  the  case  of  compact  tissue  it  rarely  happens  that  the  living  bone 
separate  itself  from  the  dead  under  two  or  three  months ;  total  necrosis  i 
apparent  exception,  but  in  this  the  line  of  separation  runs  along  the  soft  vj 
growing  layer.     During  this  time  the  appearance  of  the  limb  changes  very 
siderably.     The  heat  and  swelling  of  the  acute  stage  gradually  become  less 
less  ;    the  redness  fades  away,  there  is  no  longer  such  extreme  tenderness 
pressure,  and  the  incisions,  instead  of  gaping  widely  and  giving  exit  to  a  mixt 
of  pus  and  blood,  gradually  become  contracted  into  narrow  sinuses,  lined 
granulations  and  secreting  only  a  small  quantity  of  purulent  fluid,  which 
slowly  from  a  tiny  orifice  surrounded  by  a  button -shaped  mass  of  little  V2 
buds.     A  probe  passed  into  the  centre  of  this  sinks  almost  of  its  own  wdglt'. 
down  a  devious  channel,  until,  after  passing  through  one  of  the  cloacae,  it  comfllP 
into  contact  with  the  sequestrum.     The  utmost  gentleness  must  always  be  usedj;' 
if  it  is  forced  in  any  direction  it  is  certain  to  catch  somewhere  against  the  walls* 
making  them  bleed,   which  they  do  with  the  greatest  readiness,   and  causing - 
pain. 

The  presence  of  a  sequestrum  must  be  gathered  from  the  sensation  the  probe 
conveys  ;  the  hard,  smooth  surface,  and  the  clear,  ringing  sound  produced  when  a 
dead  part  is  struck,  differ  completely  from  the  soft,  gritty  sensation  of  carioai 
bone,  into  which  the  probe  can  be  driven  with  ease,  and  from  the  firm  brt 
roughened  surface  of  uninjured  periosteum.  The  size  must  be  estimated  partly 
from  the  position  and  direction  of  the  sinuses,  partly  from  the  extent  of  the 
enlargement  and  the  range  of  the  original  attack.  Whether  it  is  loose  or  not  is 
very  often  a  matter  for  conjecture  rather  than  for  belief;  occasionally  it  is  possible 
to  move  it  slightly  by  firm  pressure  ;  or,  by  introducing  probes  into  two  distant 
sinuses  and  pressing  on  them  alternately,  to  convey  a  kind  of  shock  from  one  to 
the  other ;  but  very  often  the  sole  evidence  is  the  peculiar  hollow  note  when  the 
sequestrum  is  sharply  struck,  and  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed. 

The  operation  itself  {sequestrotomy)  naturally  differs  in  every  case.  A  time 
for  it  should  always  be  selected  when  the  patient's  temperature  is  as  even  as  pos- 
sible ;  it  very  commonly  happens  when  there  is  a  sequestrum  of  any  size  that 
slight  attacks  of  feverishness  occur  from  time  to  time,  each  one  marking  the 
formation  of  a  fresh  abscess  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  inflammation.  The 
limb  should  be  raised  to  a  vertical  position  for  a  few  minutes  and  an  elastic  strap 
buckled  tightly  round  it ;  or  Esmarch's  bandage  may  be  used.  It  is  of  grt*^ 
advantage  not  only  to  control  the  hemorrhage  at  the  time  (and  it  is  often  very 
profuse),  but  to  be  able  actually  to  see  the  condition  of  the  bone.  If  the 
sequestrum  is  superficial,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  an  incision  through  the 
soft  ])arts,  either  enlarging  a  sinus  or  connecting  two  that  are  close  together,  and 
twist  it  out  with  a  pair  of  strong  forceps ;  but  when  it  is  central  a  great  deal  Oi 
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ipulation  may  be  required.     Sometimes  the  cloacae  are  large  enough  to  allow 
pass  through  :  a  very  long  sequestrum,  for  instance,  from  the  tibia  may,  if 
It  £airly  at  the  end,  be  extracted  through  a  comparatively  small  opening. 
often  they  have  to  be  enlarged,  or,  like  the  sinuses  on  the  skin,  thrown  into 
the  intervening  soft  new  bone  being  divided  with  a  chisel  or  cutting- forceps, 
ly  as  far  as  possible,  reflected  without  being  removed.     Occasionally,  as  in  sub- 
resection,  the  necrosed  portion  can  be  divided  with  a  chain-saw  and  ex- 
ted  in  two  halves. 

After  the  removal  a  smooth  cavity  is  left,  lined  with  granulations  which  bleed 

ly  as  soon  as  the  bandage  is  removed.     This  may  be  checked  to  a  certain  extent 

washing  out  the  interior  with  diluted  tincture  of  iodine,  or  with  very  hot  water, 

by  packing  it  with  some  antiseptic  dressing  ;  but  unless  the  cavity  is  of  very 

size  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  bandage  the  limb  carefully  and  keep  it  well 

the  bleeding  only  comes  from  capillaries  which  have  been  torn  and  have 

^IftX  their  support ;  it  rarely  happens  that  a  vessel  of  any  size  is  divided.     After- 

.'Wti  the  wound  must  be  washed  out  at  frequent  intervals  with  some  antiseptic,  as 

^  is  rarely  possible  to  drain  it  effectually,  and  such  an  amount  of  blood,  allowed 

.  Id  collect  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  air,  might  prove  a  serious 

,  loiirce  of  danger.     In  a  very  few  days  the  sides  begin  to  fall  in  and  contract ;  and 

4i  the  granulations  spring  up  and  become  organized,  the  amount  of  discharge  grows 

ke  and  less,  until,  in  a  comparatively  very  short  time,  the  cavity  is  completely 

d>literated. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  operation  is  so  easy  or  is  followed  by  such  immediate 
inccess.  In  many  instances  the  sinuses  are  surrounded  by  structures  of  such  im- 
portance that  only  a  very  slight  degree  of  enlargement  is  possible.  Sometimes  the 
•equestram  is  not  sufficiently  loose,  and  only  some  of  the  superficial  part  can  be 
diipped  off  or  cut  away  ;  or  it  is  so  deeply  buried  that  it  cannot  be  extracted  with- 
out almost  cutting  the  bone  in  two.  It  is  seldom  that  this  happens  as  a  result  of  acute 
osteomyelitis  ;  but  when  the  inflammation  has  been  chronic  (in  quiet  necrosis,  for 
example,  when  a  portion  of  bone  near  the  centre  perishes  without  causing  suppura- 
tion) the  compact  tissue  on  the  outside  becomes  thickened  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  an  opening  of  sufficient  size.  In  other  cases  again 
the  shell  of  new  bone  formed  by  the  periosteum  is  defective,  so  that  the  limb  is  in 
great  danger  of  what  has  been  called  spontaneous  fracture.  This  may  arise,  as  in 
•  subperiosteal  resection,  merely  from  the  early  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  and  then 
in  a  week  or  two  the  limb  becomes  sufficiently  firm  ;  but  occasionally  it  is  due  to 
sloughing  of  the  periosteum.  If  it  occurs  in  the  tibia,  the  limb  may  still  be  pre- 
served and  prove  of  use,  the  fibula  being  assisted  by  means  of  an  artificial  support ; 
in  the  femur,  however,  unless  firm  union  can  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
length  of  the  limb,  amputation  must  be  performed. 

All  these  difficulties  combined  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  necrosis  of 
Ac  lower  end  of  the  femur.  The  popliteal  vessels,  the  external  popliteal  nerve,  and 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  joint  are  all  in  danger  ;  so  that,  unless  the  ab- 
scess is  actually  pointing  elsewhere,  the  incision  must  be  made  in  the  outer  side  of 
the  limb  in  front  of  and  parallel  to  the  biceps  tendon.  The  sequestrum  is  very 
often  only  partially  detached,  even  after  years  ;  if  it  is  central  it  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  extract  before  the  knee  joint  is  involved,  owing  to  the  immense  thickening 
and  condensation  of  the  bone  above  and  around  it ;  if  it  is  superficial  and  on  the 
hack  of  the  bone  (its  usual  situation),  it  is  often  in  actual  contact  with  the  artery, 
owing  to  the  absence  or  defective  development  of  proper  periosteal  sheath  :  and 
instances  of  its  having  ulcerated  through  and  caused  fatal  hemorrhage  are  not  un- 
known. 

Other  troubles  may  follow  at  a  later  period.  A  certain  amount  of  chronic 
osteitis  is  not  uncommon;  there  are  frequent  attacks  of  tenderness  and  jtain, 
especially  at  night ;  the  bone  becomes  immensely  thickened  and  irregular  in  shape  ; 
and  occasionally,  even  after  long  intervals,  residual  abscesses  form,  |)robably  from 
tkslow  decay  and  death  of  some  of  the  lowly  organized  inflammatory  exiulation. 
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Sometimes  sinuses  persist  for  years,  surrounded  by  dense,  hard  bone,  and 
ing  a  thin,  purulent  fluid  from  the  granulations  that  line  them.     Minute 
not  un frequently  become  detached  and  slowly  separate  of  themselves.     In 
cases  the  growth  of  the  bone  is  arrested  owing  to  premature  ossification 
epiphysis  ;  or  the  neighboring  joint  becomes  stiff,  and  even  at  length 
useless  from  the  repeated  attacks  of  synovitis ;  and  finally  in  some  cases,  eveni 
the  limb  has  been  saved,  amputation  becomes  necessary  at  last,  either  becaisrf 
part  is  useless,  or  to  save  the  patient  from  hectic  or  amyloid  disease. 

Acute  Epiphysitis. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  a  variety  of  acute  suppurative  osteom} 
which   attacks  the  bony  nuclei  in  epiphyses,  or  more  often  the  growing 
between  the  epiphysis  and  the  shaft.     Not  unfrequently  more  than  one  bone  isi 
volved,  and  probably  it  is  always  pyaemic  in  character,  but  nothing  is  known 
regard  to  any  exciting  cause,  other  than  it  is  usually  said  to  follow  some  slight 
jury. 

The  larger  epiphyses  (at  the  hip  and  knee)  are  most  often  affected,  thoo^t 
smaller  ones  are  not  exempt.  In  children  it  usually  commences  at  the  line 
growth  and  spreads  from  there  to  the  periosteum,  or  to  the  medulla,  or  to 
together,  leading  to  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  acute  necrosis.  In  infants  (audi 
is  not  uncommon  within  the  first  few  months  of  life)  it  sometimes  attacks  thl 
bony  nucleus  embedded  in  the  centre  of  the  cartilage,  giving  rise  to  what  hM 
been  described  as  acute  arthritis  of  infants.  Suppuration  sets  in  at  once  vitt 
the  greatest  intensity ;  the  articular  end  of  the  bone  becomes  hollowed  out  ioM) 
an  abscess-sac,  and  almost  always  the  pus  bursts  into  the  neighboring  joijiti 
destroying  it  completely.  If  the  case  does  not  prove  fatal  from  blood-poisoningi 
or  later  from  hectic  and  prolonged  suppuration,  the  end  of  the  diaphysis  becoma 
united  to  the  opposite  bone,  and  the  limb  is  left  more  or  less  flail-like,  shortened 
and  inca})able  of  its  proportionate  share  of  growth.  The  upper  end  of  tk 
femur,  for  example,  as  soon  as  the  child  bears  any  weight  upon  the  limb^ 
becomes  displaced  until  the  trochanter  is  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  superior 
spine. 

Septic   Osteomyelitis. 

Acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  after  compound  fractures  or  amputations  in 
which  the  medullary  canal  has  been  opened,  resembles  acute  necrosis  very  closdyi 
though  it  differs  in  a  few  particulars.  The  infection,  for  example,  is  direct,  throagj 
the  wound,  not  through  the  blood  ;  the  pus  is  usually  very  offensive,  and  the  tet 
sion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  though  an  insufficient  means  of  exi- 
is  not  so  high. 

Minute  sequestra  are  of  common  occurrence  after  amputations.  A  ring  ' 
bone  on  the  end  of  a  stump  is  killed  by  the  saw,  or  by  the  separation  of  the  pel 
osteum,  and  after  a  time  is  detached  without  causing  any  constitutional  disturbanc 
or  giving  rise  to  any  more  inconvenience  than  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sina 
Sometimes  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  jDcrishes  in  this  way  just  at  the  cw 
If,  however,  septic  inflammation  sets  in  and  attacks  the  medulla,  the  result  is  va 
different.  Masses  of  sprouting  granulations  project  from  the  orifice  ;  the  centr 
canal  becomes  filled  with  intensely  infectious  pus  which  cannot  escape  with  sufl 
cient  freedom  ;  the  fever  becomes  exceedingly  severe,  the  periosteum  is  strippe 
up  from  the  bone,  and  if  i)yaemia  does  not  set  in  and  prove  rapidly  fatal,  the  whd 
thickness  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  and  the  inner  lamellae  for  a  very  conside 
able  distance  higher,  are  killed.  In  this  way  the  long  tubular  sequestra  are  forme 
which  are  sometimes  extracted  from  suppurating  amputation  wounds.  At  the  em 
where  the  inflammation  is  most  intense,  the  periosteum  and  medulla  are  bd 
killed,  and  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  perishes ;  higher  up,  the  periostea] 
and  the  outer  layers,  being  further  removed  from  the  central  irritant,  manage  1 
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rstnim  is  worm-eaten  all  over  by  the 
;  rest ;  higher  up  still,  the  sequestrum 
regular  spikes  formed  from  the  layers 
4).  Above  this,  and  on  the  outersur- 
gani/.ation  goes  on  all  the  time,  and 
;  central  canal,  and  sheathing  the  com- 

jntially  the  same  as  in  acute  infective 
zed,  and  swollen  ;  red  lines  run  up  the 
sues  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  are 
he  wound  separate  from  each  other ; 
athed  in  pus,  with  the  periosteum  de- 
lary  canal  filled  with  masses  of  sprout- 
ncreases  ;  frequently  it  pours  out  when 
le  least  it  becomes  offensive  and  the 
lences  with  a  rigor;  the  fever  from  the 
ingly  irregular,  the  pulse  is  rapid  and 
and  brown,  and  the  skin  burning  hot. 
■e  is  profuse  diarrhcea  ;  in  other  cases 
osteophlebitis  and  metastatic  abscesses 
ng  proves  fatal  before  there  is  time  for 

iputations  through  the  shaft,  and  they 
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Exanthematous  Necrosis. 

Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  followed  by  suppuration 
very  often  by  necrosis,  is  not  an  unfrequent  complication  of  the  acute 
mata.  Sometimes  it  occurs  during  the  height  of  the  attack,  but  much  more 
quently  it  breaks  out  during  the  period  of  convalescence.  In  some  instances 
probably  pyaemic,  originating  by  infection  from  some  of  the  sores  or  ulceis; 
there  is  very  often  a  history  of  its  having  followed  a  slight  injury,  and  it  cei 
is  prone  to  affect  superficial  bones.  It  is  quite  intelligible  that  a  trivial  bruise, 
as  would  not  be  noticed  during  health,  might,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
lowed  by  suppuration  and  sloughing.  There  is,  moreover,  very  little  tendency 
this  form  of  necrosis  to  become  diffuse,  and  the  sequestra  are  usually  small. 

After  typhoid  fever  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  especially  on  the  tibia, 
sometimes  it  is  symmetrical ;  but  it  may  also  occur  upon  the  ulna,  scapula,  pari< 
bones,  or  upon  the  ribs,  sometimes  ending  in  necrosis,  sometimes  clearing  up. 
jaws  are  more  frequently  involved  after  scarlatina  and  variola. 


Syphilitic  Disease  of  Bone. 

(i)  /«  Acquired  Syphilis, 

In  all  stages  of  acquired  syphilis  inflammation  of  bone  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon. Like  the  other  manifestations,  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease  it  is  acute, 
attended  with  hyperaemia,  but  with  only  a  slight  amount  of  exudation ;  and  it 
begins  suddenly,  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  yields  readily  to  treatment.  In  the 
later,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  chronic,  the  amount  of  exudation  is 
larger,  and  caries  and  necrosis  with  suppuration  are  very  prone  to  occur. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  symptoms  patients  often  complain  of  t 
feeling  of  soreness  in  the  bones,  sometimes  amounting  to  actual  pain,  keeping 
them  awake  at  night  and  flying  all  over  the  body,  the  so-called  osteocopic  pains. 
The  bones  are  very  tender,  but  there  is  no  swelling  and  no  increased  heat  over 
them.  Probably,  as  the  parts  involved  are  those  in  which  secondary  syphilitic 
periostitis  is  esj)ecially  prone  to  occur,  they  are  due  to  a  transient  hyperaemia  of 
the  periosteum  scarcely  amounting  to  inflammation. 

A  little  later,  after  the  skin  eruption,  true  periosteal  nodes  make  their  appear- 
ance. A  slightly  raised,  exceedingly  tense  swelling  forms  upon  the  shaft  of  one 
of  the  long  bones  (the  tibia,  ulna,  or  clavicle  particularly),  or  upon  the  skull.  It 
is  so  painful  and  so  tender,  that  the  patient  will  not  allow  a  finger  to  come  near 
it,  and  at  night  cannot  bear  the  contact  of  the  bed-clothes.  The  skin  over  it  is 
white  and  shining,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  stretched ;  the  temperature  i* 
slightly  raised,  and  the  whole  bone  is  more  or  less  tender.  The  size  of  the  swel 
ling  is  very  small :  there  is  no  definite  outline  to  it ;  it  is  very  low  and  shades  oi 
gradually  at  the  margin.  Sometimes  it  is  single ;  not  unfrequently,  however 
more  than  one  bone  is  involved,  and  in  the  early  secondary  stage  it  is  very  oftd 
symmetrical. 

The  amount  of  exudation  present  in  these  cases  and  the  changes  it  undergo^ 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  j)eriod  of  the  disease.  Nodes  that  are  ver^ 
acute  are  limited  in  size  and  attended  with  but  a  slight  degree  of  small-celled 
infiltration,  so  that  absorption  takes  place  with  great  rapidity  ;  the  periosteiini 
especially  the  deeper  layer,  is  thickened,  softened,  and  more  vascular  ;  the  bone  u 
scarcely  affected,  or  it  may  be  slightly  too  porous  on  the  surface,  and  the  swelling 
disappears  under  treatment  without  leaving  behind  any  visible  alteration  o: 
structure. 

Those  that  occur  later  are  more  chronic,  and  affect  the  bone  as  well  as  the 
periosteum.  The  pain  is  not  so  intense,  for  the  tissues  have  time  to  soften  and 
yield  ;  the  amount  of  exudation  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  hyperaemia; 
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le  edges  of  the  swelling  are  more  distinct,  and  the  bone  underneath  plays  a  much 
iiore  important  part.  Rarefying  osteitis  sets  in ;  the  cancellous  spaces  are  filled 
■Itfi  syphilitic  exudation,  and  even  when  resolution  occurs  comparatively  early, 
piK  permanent  alteration  is  usually  left.     The  hypersemia  disappears,  of  course, 

fcmuch  of  the  exudation  is  absorbed ;  but  a  considerable  proportion  usually 
mes  organized  and  forms  a  permanent  enlargement  with  dense  osteosclerosis 
iRKind  it  and  under  its  base  {an  osseous  node).  The  skull  is  an  exception  :  peri- 
oaial  nodes  do  not  ossify  ;  and  if  the  external  table  of  the  bone  is  absorbed,  the 
•defect  is  not  filled  up  (except  with  fibrous  tissue)  and  the  depression  is  permanent. 

Later  still,  in  the  tertiary  stage  the  amount  of  gummatous  infiltration  is  very 
■nch  greater,  and  it  not  only  involves  the  superficial  part  of  the  bone,  but  spreads 
deeply  into  its  substance,  attacking  the  medulla  both  in  the  central  canal  and  in 
die  cancellous  spaces.  The  swelling  is  much  more  chronic ;  instead  of  being 
nperficial  and  limited,  it  may  extend  over  the  whole  length  and  circumference  of 
Ae  bone ;  the  Haversian  canals  are  enlarged  ;  the  bony  trabeculae  and  the  com- 
pact tissue  are  absorbed  ;  and  the  medulla  and  the  deeper  layers  of  the  periosteum 
are  converted  into  a  soft,  reddish-yellow  substance,  which  readily  undergoes  case- 
ous degeneration.  Interstitial  syphilitic  osteomyelitis,  or  what  has  been  called  dif- 
fuse gummatous  infiltration,  has  been  added  to  the  periostitis.  Sometimes,  on  the 
cranium  for  example,  the  exudation  is  greater  in  one  part  than  in  another ;  there 
is  immense  thickening  along  one  of  the  sutures  or  over  the  eminences ;  but  not 
unfrequently,  especially  when  one  of  the  long  bones  is  concerned,  the  whole  length 
is  inegularly  enlarged,  thickened,  and  tender,  and  the  soft  parts  and  the  skin 
around  and  over  it  are  swollen  and  reddened. 

Likegummata  elsewhere,  these  tertiary  nodes  are  much  more  lasting,  and  lead 
to  much  more  serious  results  than  simple  periostitis.  The  exudation  may  be 
absorbed  almost  entirely  ;  more  often,  especially  at  the  edges  farthest  away  from  the 
chief  focus,  it  becomes  organized,  and  the  bone  becomes  hard,  heavy,  and  dense  ; 
in  most  cases,  unless  it  is  treated  very  soon,  suppuration  sets  in  ;  the  skin  gives 
way,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  are  discharged,  and  the  surface  beneath  is  left 
bare  and  rough,  necrosed  and  carious,  according  to  whether  it  is  compact  or  can- 
cellous. In  rarer  cases  the  bone  perishes,  apparently  from  condensation,  the 
Haversian  canals  at  length  becoming  so  narrow  that  the  compact  tissue  is  cut  off 
from  its  blood-supply  and  dies. 

On  the  cranium  syphilitic  nodes  are  exceedingly  common.  Early  ones  are 
soon  absorbed  ;  later  ones  are  more  chronic  and  leave  depressions  ;  tertiary  ones 
that  ulcerate  and  break  down  lead  to  the  most  extensive  destruction.  The  vault 
is  the  favorite  place ;  the  whole  of  the  exterior  may  be  covered  over  with  carious 
ulcers,  varied  here  and  there  with  patches  which  have  undergone  necrosis.  Some- 
times the  external  table  only  is  diseased,  although  the  internal  always  shows  signs 
of  increased  vascularity ;  sometimes  the  whole  thickness  perishes,  and  more  or  less 
circular  sequestra  are  formed.  In  most  the  ulceration  is  annular  ;  the  bone  becomes 
rough  and  worm-eaten  ;  a  circular  groove  forms  round  it,  and  gradually  the  granu- 
tons  grow  beneath  it  and  separate  it  from  the  rest.  More  rarely  it  is  pitted  ;  the 
compact  tissue  of  the  outer  table  is  eaten  away  in  little  dots  all  over ;  and  some- 
times it  is  tuberculated  here  and  there,  nodules  of  new  bone  being  formed,  and 
subsequently  in  their  turn  becoming  ulcerated  and  destroyed.  Occasionally  very 
extensive  absorption  of  bone  takes  place  without  suppuration  (Fig.  185). 

Condensation  and  sclerosis  more  often  affect  the  diploe  and  the  inner  table, 
particularly  in  the  frontal  region.  The  bone  may  become  absolutely  solid  and 
"Wd  all  through,  so  that  there  is  no  trace  left  of  cancellous  spaces,  and  huue 
^''^^sses  of  dense  osseous  tissue  may  be  thrown  out  on  the  inner  surface,  between 
^  inner  table  and  the  dura  mater  (subcranial  nodes).  These  are  usually  syni- 
^trical,  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  (Fig.  186). 
^ppurating  gummata  in  the  diploe  are  more  rare;  sometimes,  however,  they 
5^*^  immense  expansion,  which  chiefly  affects  the  outer  table  and  reduces  the 
intervening  tissue  to  a  series  of  radiating  bony  bars. 
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The  long  bones  ue 
fected   io   the  same  mj,  < 
cept  that,  owing  to  the  €■ 
plastic  function  of  the  \t£ 
teum,    a    greater    amount 
new  tissue  is  farmed  upnl 
surface.     The  early  n<xlci  i 
acute  and  soon  absorbed ;  li 
ones,   involving  the  boos  ■ 
well  as  the  periosteum,  leai 
a.  thickening  which  very  oAa 
persists.      In    some  cases,  ii 
which  the  deeper-lying  osscoa 
I  tissue  and  the  medulla  ares 
I   pecialiy  concerned,  the  wboi 
bone  becomes  hard  and  dam 
(osteosclerosis) ;  and  occasio* 
ally  the  formation  of  new  (isn 
is  so  extensive  that  the  Hava 
sian  canals  become  obliteiaUd 
and  the  blood-supply  of  nn 
of  the  central  portion  cut  of 
If   this    occurs,    and    centn 
necrosis  Is  added  as  a  fuidie 
source  of  irritation,  the  wboli 
bone  may  at  length  become  K 
changed  in  shape  and  densitT 
and  so  irregular  upon  the  snr 
face,  as  to  lose  all  resembUoa 
to  its  former  self.     This,  ho« 
ever,  is  more  common  Jn  coa 
c  genital  syphilis,   affecting  ih 
"""■  tibia  especially  (hyperostoai' 

than  in  the  acquired  form. 
In  the  tertiary  stage,  when  the  gummatous  material  is  deposited  in  laip 
quantities  and  has  a  greater  tendency  to  caseation  and  suppuration,  caries  an 
necrosis  are  more  common.  Sometimes  pus  forms  l>etween  the  periosteum  and  tl 
bone  ;  the  former  is  destroyed  by  the  syphilitic  exudation  ;  no  new  shell  is  foran 
upon  the  outside,  the  skin  gives  way,  and  the  bone  beneath  is  exposed,  roughu 
soft  upon  the  surface  (caries),  so  that  a  probe  can  be  pushed  into  it.  Veryoft' 
the  depression  left  apjiears  deeper  than  it  really  is,  because  of  the  deposit  of  n* 
tissue  by  the  ])eriosteum  round  the  edge.  If  the  bone  is  deeply  involved  this  m: 
lead  to  spontaneous  fracture.  In  other  cases  the  exudation  is  more  marked  in  tl 
central  and  interstitial  medulla  ;  the  whole  bone  is  exjianded  and  sol^ened,  soth 
when  suppuration  occurs  and  the  skin  gives  way  it  seems  as  if  it  would  beentire 
destroyed.  This  is  not  uncommon  in  the  upper  extremity,  especially  the  forean 
That  ])art  of  the  limb  is  immensely  swollen  and  thickened  ;  the  skin  is  reddei* 
and  undermined  with  sinuses  ;  the  shaft  of  the  radius  or  ulna,  as  the  case  mig 
be,  is  enormously  enlarged,  so  that  the  size  of  the  swelling  appears  almost  entin 
due  to  the  bone  ;  and  a  probe  [lassed  into  one  of  the  sinuses  can  be  pushed 
almost  any  direction.  The  appearance  before  suppuration  sets  in  is  almost  ide 
tical  with  that  of  a  rapidly  growing  sarcoma ;  but  even  in  advanced  cases  resol 
tion  and  absorption  take  place  readily  under  the  influence  of  iodide  of  pota 
combined  with  tonics  and  good  food.  The  same  thing  is  not  uncommon  in  co 
nection  with  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  both  in  the  hereditary  ai 
acquired  form,  leading  to  a  very  great  enlargement,  of  a  peculiarly  nnifoi 
sha|je.     Occasionally  it  ends  in  necrosis. 
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\  The  other  bones  are  not  exempt.  The  cervical  vertebra  may  be  affected  and 
inediseaseof  the  occipito-atloid,  or  atlo-axoid  articulation.  Gummatous  deposit 
K  occur  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  lead  to  necrosis  of  the 
■■1  bones.  Perforation  of  the  hard  palate  (always  exactly  in  the  middle  line) 
bd  destruction  of  the  nasal  septum  and  of  the  turbinate  bones  are  not  uncommon. 
me  jaws  may  be  affected,  the  upper  more  often  than  the  lower,  causing  large  por- 
■Msof  the  alveolar  margin  to  undergo  necrosis,  and  leading  to  loss  of  teeth ;  and 
to  may  occur  in  patients  who  have  never  taken  mercury.  In  short,  nearly  every 
tcme  in  the  body  may  be  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  changes  being 
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Poetically  identical  in  them  all,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  syphilitic 
Mudation,  the  length  of  time  it  is  allowed  to  destroy  the  bone,  and  the 
subsequent  changes  it  undergoes. 


(i)  In    Ciingenifal  Sr/Ai/is. 

Bone-lesions  are  very  common  in  congenital  syphilis,  occurring  in  utero, 
<liiriDg  the  first  few  months  of  infancy,  and  later  at  [nilierty,  in  the  same  way  as 
"»  other  manifestations.  Those  that  appear  in  early  infancy,  and  some  of  the 
hter  ones,  are  peculiar  to  the  congenital  form  and  are  never  met  with  in  the 
Mi^tttl ;  but  gummata,  followed  by  caries  and  necrosis,  occvir  as  well,  and  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  ordinary  tertiary  ones,  except  perha[«  that  they  are 
more  intractable  and  yield  less  readily  to  iodide  of  pota.sh. 

(a)  The  early  changes  are  partly  inflammatory,  attended  with  new  growth  and 
lit  fonnation  of  fresh  bone,  partly  atrophic,  with  wasting  and  degeneration.  Not 
•"ifttquently,  as  in  some  other  constitutional  affections  of  bone,  the  two  are  found 
•t^Wber  side  by  side.  As  a  rule  they  ap]>ear  within  the  first  year,  often  within 
*e  first  three  months. 

I.  The  former  chiefly  occur  under  the  jiericranium  and  under  the  l^eriosteiim 
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of  the  shafts  of  the  loDg  bones.     On  the  skull  they  aie  known  ss  Parrtts  a 

and  are  of  themselves  A 
lutely  characteristic, 
fonn   four   broad  flat 
bosses,   soQietimes  half 
inch  in  thickness,  surra 
ing  the  anterior  foutu 
one  on  each  parietal  b 
one  on  each   half  of 
frontal.     Between  them 
a  deep  crucial  depreak 
corresponding   to   the  ■ 
tures,  and  a  skull  markedl 
this    way  is    described  %_ 
"natiform."     The  ceDti4 
of  ossification  are  not  if 
volved ;  the  new  bone  fjc^ 
inates  in  the  deeper  lajm 
of  the  periosteum,  and  w) 
often  spreads  down  the  » 
tures  until  it  meets  acm 
and  bridges  them.     Atfiitf 
it  is  very  vascular  and  par 
ous,  consisting  of  more  ci 
less    perfectly    devel<qied 
horizontal  lamellae,  muted 
by  trabeculas  running  in  i 
vertical   direction ;   in  the 
interspaces  is  a  soft  pulpy  medullary  substance,  continuous  through  the  widdj 
dilated  Haversian  canals  with  that  in  the  bone  underneath.     At  a  later  period  it 
becomes  more  dense  and  solid. 

The  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  especially  near  the  epiphyses,  are  not  unft^ 
quently  sheathed  in  with  a  similar  deposit  arranged  in  layers  around  them,  soim- 
times  quite  soft,  and  hardly  ossified  at  all  (the  periosteum  then  separates  moit 
easily  than  natural),  sometimes  hard  and  dense.  It  may  be  associated  with  changes 
at  the  growing  ends  of  the  bones,  but  not  necessarily  so  in  any  way.  In  someof 
these  cases  the  medulla  is  foimd  to  be  replaced  and  the  central  canal  filled  with  » 
fine  trabeculated,  soft,  sjwngy  mass. 

2.  The  atrophic  changes  {gelatiniform  degeneration)  are  also  met  with  on  tb" 
skull  under  the  pericranium  (by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  from  craniotabes 
which  is  simply  a  wasting  of  the  bone  under  certain  conditions  from  long-cor 
tinned  pressure),  but  the  situation  is  not  a  common  one.  The  favorite  place 
at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  es|>eciaUy  of  the  elbow-joint,  though  none  ai 
exempt.  Strictly  speaking  the  epiphysis  is  not  affected,  the  disease  attacks  tfc 
growing  layer  at  the  end  of  the  shaft  and  the  cartilage  (intermediary)  that  imnW 
diately  joins  it.  The  medullary  spaces  in  the  growing  bone  increase  enormousi 
in  size  ;  the  new-formed  vertical  lamella  waste  away,  the  medulla  itself  become 
converted  into  a  j)eculiar  gelatinous  mass  ("  like  fluid  jelly."  whence  the  nam 
given  it  by  Parrot),  from  which  the  cells  disappear,  leaving  little  but  a  fibriUa 
network  with  blood -ves.se Is  running  here  and  there.  In  some  cases  there  is 
layer  of  this  soft  semi-diffluent  material,  a  line  in  thickness,  l>etween  the  cartila^ 
and  the  Iwne.  The  cartilage  itself  undergoes  a  different  transformation;  th 
matrix  becomes  calcified  to  an  abnormal  extent,  the  cells  are  prematurely  encloseJ 
and  the  brittle  vertical  laniellje  rest  upon  the  soft  gelatinous  layer  on  the  cod  a 
the  shaft.  " 

111  many  resjjects  these  changes  closely  resemble  those  that  occur  i' 
and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  is  rendered  greater  by 
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two  diseases   not  unfrequently  coexist.     Parrot's  nodes,  however,  are  dis- 
re. 

The  symptoms  to  which  these  changes  give  rise  are  very  characteristic.     A 

t,  puffy,  tender  swelling  forms  round  the  end  of  the  bone,  involving  the  joint ; 

limb  is  perfectly  helpless  (it  has  been  called   syphilitic  pseudo-paralysis  of 

r),  it  bends  and  yields  with  the  least  pressure,  and  sometimes  a  certain 

int  of  soft  grating  can  be  felt  as  if  there  was  a  separation  between  the  calcified 

ige  and  the  soft  tissue  at  the  end  of  the  shaft.     In  the  worst  cases  this  does 

lUy  take  place,  and  the  end  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  free  and  detached.  Later, 

»g  to  the  way  in  which  the  limb  is  constantly  being  hurt,  as  soon  as  the  strength 

^  tiie  central  support  is  lost,  suppuration  may  set  in,  generally  under  the  perios- 

Jenm  at  the  end,  rarely  between  the  bone  and  the  epiphysis.     Resolution  under 

'4m>ropriate  mercurial  treatment  is  the  rule,  but  not  unfrequently  premature  ossifi- 

tttion  follows,  and  the  growth  and  development   of  the  body  are  arrested  ;  not 

0llly  does  the  size  remain  small,  but  the  changes  that  normally  occur  at  puberty 

iie  delayed.     In  the  worst  necrosis  may  follow,  but  such  cases   rarely  survive 

sofficiendy  long. 

(^)  In  the  period  between  infancy  and  early  puberty  the  bones,  like  the  other 
tissues,  are  rarely  affected.  Gummata  may  occur,  but  they  are  not  usual.  At 
puberty  there  is  a  fresh  outbreak. 

The  form  this  takes  is  in  many  instances  as  characteristic  as  the  one  already 
described.  The  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  especially  the  tibia,  are  the  parts  most 
commonly  attacked.  Ill-defined  periosteal  nodes,  not  so  acute  as  those  met  with 
in  secondary  syphilis,  make  their  appearance  on  the  skin  ;  at  first  they  yield  to 
treatment  fairly  well,  though  a  certain  amount  of  thickening  is  always  left ;  but 
Aey  return  again  and  again  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  each  time  they  resist 
absorption  more  and  more.  At  first  the  periosteum  only  is  affected,  the  superficial 
lamellae  are  a  little  more  vascular,  but  that  is  all ;  in  a  short  time,  however,  the 
inflammation  shows  itself  in  the  bone,  and  before  long  the  whole  of  the  shaft 
becomes  thickened,  bent  (usually  in  exaggeration  of  the  normal  curve),  lengthened 
perhaps,  and  covered  over  with  great  irregular  bosses.  On  section  the  normal 
compact  tissue  can  hardly  be  distinguished  ;  the  whole  of  the  bone  is  dense  and 
hard,  immensely  thickened  and  altogether  altered  in  shape  {hyperostosis  or  inter- 
stitial  condensing  osteitis). 

Sometimes,  when  it  occurs  at  an  early  age,  I  believe  this  is  symmetrical, 
though  usually  one  leg  is  much  worse  than  the  other ;  if  it  breaks  out  for  the  first 
time  later  in  life  (and  it  may  not  appear  until  two  or  three  and  twenty)  this  is  not 
the  case.  In  most  instances  the  tibiae  are  affected,  but  the  bones  of  the  upper 
extremity,  especially  at  the  elbow,  not  unfrequently  suffer  as  well,  and  sometimes 
the  clavicles,  ribs,  scapulae,  and  other  bones  are  attacked,  too.  Generally  it  is 
Kmitedto  the  shaft,  but  it  may  extend  to  the  epiphyses,  especially  the  upper  one 
on  the  tibia,. and  then  it  is  always  accompanied  by  synovitis,  with  effusion  into 
the  joint  and  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane.  In  the  milder  cases  suppura- 
tion does  not  occur  ;  in  the  more  severe  ones,  after  the  disease  has  lasted  some 
little  time,  the  syphilitic  deposit  under  the  periosteum  perishes,  and  the  bone  is 
exposed  at  the  bottom  of  an  ulcer,  bare,  hard,  and  rough.  The  sequestra  are 
usually  superficial,  but  owing  to  the  dense  character  of  the  bone  beneath  they 
often  do  not  separate  for  years ;  and  by  the  irritation  they  cause,  and  the  assist- 
ance they  get  from  pyogenic  organisms,  they  lead  at  length  to  such  an  amount  of 
solid  oedema,  ulceration,  and  sclerosis,  that  the  limb  resembles  an  old  gnarled 
^•trank  more  than  anything  else. 

Besides  these,  many  other  lesions  are  met  with  in  congenital  syphilis  similar  to 

of  the  acquired  form.     Necrosis  of  the  nasal  bones  and  of  the  ethmoid  is 

uncommon,  leading  to  great  deformity  and  attended  with  a  profuse  and  in- 

•*  offensive  discharge  from  the  nose  ;  the  whole  of  the  frontal  bone  is  some- 

«ed,  bare,  rough,  and  almost  black  ;  i)erforation  of  the  hard  palate  in 
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the  middle  line  is  often  met  with ;  inflammation  of  the  phalanges  of  the 
occurs  occasionally  ;  and  in  short  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  body  in 
the  l)ones  may  not  become  the  seat  of  gummatous  deposit  and  perish,  dl 
minute  fragments  (caries),  or  in  large  ones  (necrosis). 

Symptoms. — Pain,  heat,  swelling,  and  redness  are  present  as  in  other 
of  inflammation,  varying  very  greatly  in  intensity.  The  first  is  the  most 
stant.  In  acute  cases  it  is  very  severe,  and  like  all  bone-pain  is  much 
night  and  after  exertion  ;  the  skin  over  the  affected  part  is  exquisitely  tender ; 
patient  will  not  allow  a  finger  to  come  near  it,  and  the  whole  bone  when  il 
percussed  is  highly  sensitive.  When  the  infianmoation  is  more  chronic  thii 
much  less  marked,  but  a  dull  aching  sensation,  becoming  more  severe  under 
same  conditions,  is  rarely  altogether  absent.  The  amount  of  heat  and 
de})ends  chiefly  upon  the  locality  of  the  inflammation,  whether  it  is  near  the 
or  not,  and  upon  the  presence  of  suppuration.  Like  the  other  signs,  they  Ml 
much  more  severe  when  the  attack  is  acute.  The  swelling  b  of  great  importiUMi| 
as  the  diagnosis  of  the  cause  dep)ends  very  largely  upon  the  locality  and  the  pflj 
of  the  bone  involved.  In  the  secondary-  stage  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  ai 
the  skull  are  affected,  and  the  swelling  is  tense,  circular,  and  very  small,  limM 
to  one  surface  of  the  bone,  chiefly  periosteal.  In  the  tertiary  it  is  much  lti|a 
and  more  chronic  :  the  whole  bone  is  involved  ;  the  swelling  is  uniform  in  shap; 
extending  around,  as  well  as  along  the  shaft ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  herefi 
tary  form  when  the  long  bones  are  attacked. 

In  children  syphilitic  nodes  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  tbestmsKn 
or  tubercular,  especially  when  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  phalanges  are  oo» 
cerned  :  the  swelling  is  the  same  in  shape,  the  other  symptoms  are  the  same,  uk 
often  it  is  necessary  to  rely  u[x>n  the  other  signs  that  arc  [resent.  In  adults,  a 
when  the  Ions:  K"»nes  of  the  limh>  are  concerned  {e.  g..  the  radius  or  ulna),  there i 
not  the  same  dimculiv.  as  tiibercle  under  these  conditions  is  rarelv  met  with,  aad 
does  not.  like  tertiary  syphilis,  attack  the  compact  tissue  of  the  shaft. 

As  the  ianaiiinuiion  extends,  other  signs  moke  their  appearance :  suppuration 
may  ocx^iir  with  canes  or  necrosis  :  on  osseous  node  or  enlargement  of  the  whole 
bone  nuy  :>e  left  from  orgonixation  of  the  exiidation  ;  neighboring  stractmcs 
utay  NNvnie  involvevi.  the  vints  for  examrie  may  become  infiamcd,  the  cortex 
of  the  :  rair.  nuy  be  irritatev:  or  compressed,  nerves  and  blood-vessels  may  be 
1  resjjevi  u:v»n  :  and  in  some  coses  the  cesa^>:ct:on  is  so  erear  as  to  caxxse  the  most 


■>' 


Dia^osis. — Str.im.^-rs  nodes,  as  already  mentfooed,  closely  resemble  those 
that  vxvur  .n  :er::arv  ani  hereditorv  s\-Th:l:>,  esreciiiiv  when  the  bones  of  the 
hjind  or  '.x :  ore  artacve-i.  In  each  there  is  a  chronic  enLargement  of  the  wiwle 
hcnc*.  ».th  a  :e' iencv  :c  ":nrav  i:^n  and  coseate.  and  in  tntany  instances  it  is  only 
ix.^ss:>te  t.^  .:  >:  n^.::>h  jne  :r,  m  th-e  .ther  "ry  rie  hiscory  or  the  pveseooe  of  other 
si^ns-  I  *, -^ration  .:"  th-e  soil:  ^kiih  srar.es  vf  the  Swb'acent  lx>De  in  children ii 
p:n;fral-v  r-':erv:uiLr.  artcr  :  -.env  :t  -^  mere  oftes.  sypcilitjc,  especially  if  it  is 
a:ten.:;^^  *  :h  n;r'jr.>:>.  In  the  rose  ::' ihe  lon^  roztts  ciberde  nearly  alv^ 
he^-.n-s  :n  t^-e  .ar.^hc^  ends.  *h  :h  rarely  screr  in  the  cccrse  oi  syphilis. 

xh^.v.vj.:  J  r.x:*>.  >ad:":;C  ::  :hr:n:j  csceitis.  ore  sdll  siore  di&nlt  todistin- 

j:v.s>       VSe   f'.-.nyc-'nis    n   each  or^   iue   t:  the  ccnii)e«-sarSan  asii  sclerasiSf  and 

vra.t: ojdh-  v n^^e r :  r .*  ,:  - c :^ -'.-^       .  ste-co: -. . :  w-ander:ni  rains aar  occi:r  in rhca- 

m^insc:  as  *il.  is    -^  sv-  ^  ..>. 

lertTar-  svy.\:   n:  ''-X-e^  mr.  .7  sccre  mses.  rnly  he  d?gfi^uished  ttom SP" 
...  ....  ,  «  _ 

.V  irant  ;:  r»:7e  :     a  ;:  jts:  :'     .v.  .;  ::  ^cnisc:  .  ono.  is  raratLx  grovixtg  taSOB 

are    i^%a  s   ior,.-':.j.*  :;v.  -    >-^mj::n  omcczt    '■-'    "-^^t-t^rir.-^-^  .j^^l^p^iirk  aij 
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:ra:  r.:   v  :.^  ^  rrxor  *~ ,:  rj."r~  :^j- 

y-.  ..  >• --^^.^  -  »j^  J  "h:^:'   :;  ,:  sc^:  s."r„n.c  heredisirr  j 
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lotabeSy  enlargement  of  the  epiphysial  ends  with  thickening  and  bowing  of 
shafts,  and  bending  of  the  ribs  are  present  in  both  ;  but  as  a  rule  in  syphilis 
€oarse  is  more  acute  and  the  disease  not  so  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
the  stress  of  the  complaint  seems  to  fall  on  one  or  two  parts.     Separation 
epiphyses  and  Parrot's  nodes  may  be  regarded  as  distinctive.     In  the  latter 
the  enlargement  of  the  tibiae,  that  is  so  common  in  hereditary  syphilis,  has 
been  confounded  with  the  bending  and  the  concavity  that  occur  in  rickets, 
the  enormous  overgrowth  in  all  directions,  not  in  one  only,  and  the  irregularity 
tl^  surface  are  never  met  with  in  the  latter. 
Treatment. — ^The  treatment  proper  to  the  stage  of  the  constitutional  disease 
be  thoroughly  carried  out.     Secondary  syphilitic  nodes  yield  at  once  to 
doses  of  iodide  of  potash,  but  relapses  are  very  common.     Tertiary  ones  are 
satisfactory  ;  it  is  often  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  very  largely  before 
ij  effect  is  produced,  and  even  then  in  some  instances  it  is  of  very  little  avail  by 
Rest,  warmth,  tonics,  good  food,  and  fresh  air  are  no  less  essential,  espe- 
ly  in  inveterate  cases,  and  not  unfrequently  when  iodide  of  potash  appears 
ilmfiX  altogether,  it  succeeds  at  once  if  the  patient  is  sent  to  the  seaside  and  made 
In  lay  up  completely.     The  hereditary  nodes  that  occur  at  puberty  are  still  more 
intractable.     The  bone  becomes  sclerosed  and  dense,  and  nothing  seems  to  have 
wy  effect  upon  it.     In  some  of  these  cases,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  the  pain  is 
^  kept  up  rather  by  the  local  condition  than  by  the  constitutional  taint,  linear 
csteotomy  may  be  performed  with  advantage. 

The  inflammation  that  occurs  in  infancy  must  be  treated  with  mercury  in  the 
,  sune  way  as  other  infantile  manifestations.  The  prognosis,  if  only  one  joint  is 
afiiected,  is  good  ;  if,  however,  there  are  several,  or  if  suppuration  occurs,  recovery 
is  very  doubtful ;  rickets  and  visceral  lesions  are  nearly  always  present  as  well,  and 
even  when  the  specific  symptoms  abate,  the  child  generally  dies  from  wasting  and 
exhaustion,  or  from  some  comparatively  trivial  intercurrent  disorder. 

Rheumatic  Osteitis. 

In  chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis  the  bones  become  inflamed,  as  part  of  the 
joints,  together  with  the  other  tissues.  Atrophy  and  absorption  take  place  to  a 
certain  extent  along  th%  line  of  pressure ;  and  around  the  margin  osteophytes  are 
thrown  out,  dense  hard  masses  of  new  bone,  sometimes  formed  under  the  perios- 
teum, sometimes  due  to  the  ossification  of  ecchondroses. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  bones  themselves  are  liable  to  a  form  of  osteitis,  which, 
hke  rheumatic  inflammation  generally,  tends  to  organization  and  sclerosis.  Sup- 
puration never  occurs.  The  periosteal  surface  is  roughened  and  irregular  with 
outgrowths,  the  compact  tissue  beneath  is  exceedingly  dense  and  hard,  and  the 
medullary  canal  is  contracted.  The  changes,  in  other  words,  are  typically  those 
of  osteosclerosis,  exceedingly  chronic,  progressive,  and  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  aching  pain  which  is  worse  at  night  and  when  exposed  to 
damp. 

Very  little  can  be  done  for  this  condition ;  iodide  of  potash  has  scarcely 
My  effect  upon  it,  although  it  relieves  the  pain  to  a  certain  extent.  Strong  iodine 
liniment  painted  over  the  part,  mercurial  ointment  well  rubbed  in,  flying  blisters 
Mid  other  forms  of  counter-irritation  are  often  serviceable  in  the  same  way;  the 
progress  of  the  inflammation  is  stayed,  and  there  is  only  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  increased  size  and  weight  of  the  bone.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  and 
the  pain  is  severe,  trephining,  or  linear  osteotomy,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
hone  involved,  should  be  tried.  Very  often  this  gives  perfect  relief,  apparently 
t  by  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  part,  or  by  the  subsequent  changes  that  take 
^  in  the  bone. 
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Tubercular  Osteitis. 

This  may  occur  either  as  part  of  a  general  disorder  (acute  miliary  tul 
losis),  or  as  an  affection  that  is  at  first  local  and  invades  the  surrounding 
slowly,  although  under  certain  conditions  it  may  become  the  source  of  a 
infection.     The  former  has  practically  no  surgical  importance,  and  does  noti 
of  recognition  during  life ;  the  latter  is  the  same  as  what  has  hitherto  been 
as  scrofulous  disease  of  bone. 

The  cancellous  tissue  is  the  part  chiefly  affected,  the  ends  of  the  long 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  carpus  and  tarsus  ;  but  it  may  occur  upon 
skull,  and  in  children  it  often  attacks  the  phalanges  and  the  metacarpal 
The  shafts  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  the  favorite  seat  of  syphilitic  dis 
are  practically  exempt. 

It  begins,  like  chronic  inflammation  of  cancellous  tissue  generally,  as 
ing  osteitis.     The  trabeculae  are  softened  and  thinned  at  one  spot ;  the  medulla! 
replaced  by  reddish  granulation  tissue,  round  the  margins  of  which  typical 
ary  tubercles  may  be  found,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  enclosed  by  a  ring  of  h] 
aemia.     Occasionally  there  are  several  of  these  close  together,  gradually  enl 
until  they  coalesce. 

The  subsequent  changes  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  bacillus  and  die^ 
power  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  tissues. 

In  some  cases  caries  sicca  sets  in ;  the  granulations  continue  to  grow  and. 
increase  without  caseating  or  suppurating,  and  gradually  the  whole  bone  is  absorbed 
and  replaced  by  a  soft,  vascular  mass,  more  or  less  representing  it  in  shape,  accoid* 
ing  to  the  amount  of  pressure  it  has  to  sustain.  After  a  time  this  may  break  down 
and  caseate,  or  it  may  slowly  disappear,  leaving  a  hard,  shapeless,  irregular  mas 
of  dense  fibrous  tissue  and  bone. 

More  often   the  granulation  tissue  in  the  centre  becomes  soft  and  yellow; 
caseation,  followed  by  liquefaction,  sets  in,  and  a  tubercular  abscess  (so  called) is 
formed.    Sometimes  even  then,  if  the  nutrition  of  the  part  improves,  sclerosis  may 
take  place  around  and  enclose  it ;  much  more  frequently  the  neighboring  can- 
cellous spaces  become  involved  ;  the  trabeculse  perish  and  fall  off  in  fragments  of 
various  sizes  (if  they  are  of  any  dimensions  it  is  known  as  caries  necroticct),  and 
a  cavity  is  formed,  filled  with  a  caseous  liquid  mixed  with  debris  and  minute 
sequestra,  and  enclosed  by  walls  of  soft,  carious  bone,  in  the  medullary  spaces  of 
which  miliary  tubercles  may  be  found  here  and  there.     So  long  as  these  continue 
to  form  the  softening  spreads,  until  at  length  at  some  point  it  reaches  the  limit  of 
the  bone.    If  this  is  under  the  periosteum,  further  progress  is  often  barred  by  thick- 
ening and  condensation  and  the  formation  of  new  layers,  so  that  the  evacuation 
of  the  contents  is  checked.     If  it  is  near  the  articular  surface,  unfortunately  this 
cannot  take  place  ;  as  the  infection  spreads  the  cartilage  gradually  becomes  under- 
mined, until  it  is  detached  or  perforated  by  the  granulations,  and  the  tubercular 
material  spreads  at  once  over  the  synovial  cavity. 

When  the  comj^act  tissue  of  the  skull  or  of  the  other  flat  bones  is  involved, 
the  changes  are  essentially  the  same,  only,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  structure 
of  the  part,  necrosis  is  a  more  prominent  feature.  Sometimes  wedge-shaped  seques- 
tra are  found  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
these  are  really  due  to  embolism,  the  bacilli  having  been  suddenly  distributed  over 
all  the  vessels  of  the  affected  region,  and  from  their  number  setting  up  such  an 
acute  attack  of  inflammation  as  to  cause  necrosis.  In  the  phalanges  and  metacarpal 
bones  (rarely  in  the  other  long  bones,  even  in  children)  the  disease  sometimes 
takes  the  form  of  expansion,  giving  rise  to  an  enlargement  apparently  similar  to 
that  met  with  in  syphilis,  but  without  any  sclerosis ;  there  is  a  deposit  of  tubercle 
in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  spreading  into  the  interstitial  medulla  of  the  shaft,  and 
as  the  interior  becomes  hollowed  out,  layer  after  layer  of  vascular  new  tissue  is 
formed  under  the  periosteum,  until  at  length  the  size  of  the  part  is  more  than 
double  {spina  ventosa^  (f^^i?-  i^S). 
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Symptoms. — In  tubercular  osteitis  these  at  the  first  are 
ff  vague  and  indefinite.     If  the  bone  is  deeply  seated,  as   for 

^,  the  body  of  a  vertebra,  pain  (often  referred  to  the  dis 

d  of  the  spinal  nerves),  a  little  tenderness  on  pressure   and 

r  rigidity  of  the  muscles  around  the  part,  are  the  only 

\,  until  the  loss  of  the  tissue  causes  deformity.     When  it  is 

liEdal,  the  diagnosis  is  raore  easy  ;   there  is  an  ill-defined  en 

:,  due  at  first  to  thickening  of  the  soft  tissues  and  the 

n,  later  to  the  expansion  of  the  bone  itself;  but  there 

y  little  pain,  even  at  night ;  tenderness  on  pressure  is  \ery 
gfatly  marked,  and,  unless  the  skin  is  involved,  there  is  no  rise 
if  Uiiiperature  perceptible  to  the  hand,  and  no  redness  or  pitting 

Later,  as  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  neighboring  struc 
Imand  the  area  of  softening  enlarges,  it  becomes  raore  easy 
Heigfaboring  joints  become  involved;  at  first  there  is  simply  an 
kcnase  in  the  synovial  efl'usion,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  focus  of  ' 
kflunmation  near,  but  later,  when  the  cartilage  is  perforated  by 
Ae  gtinulations,  tubercular  infection  takes  place,  and  thickening 
■ad  pulpy  degeneration  follow.  Characteristic  deformity,  short 
CHDg  of  the  phalanges,  for  example,  or  angular  curvature  of  the 
^ine  makes  its  appearance,  and,  when  the  abscesses  break  or  are 
aimed,  sinuses  are  left,  lined  with  tubercular  granulations  and 
lading  down  to  soft,  carious  bone,  into  which  the  blunt  end  of 
■  probe  sinks  with  ease. 

Diagnosis. — Tubercular  osteitis  is  met  with  in  adult  and 
eiceptionally  in  old  age;  but  it  is  by  far  the  most  common  in 
cWdhood  and  young  adiilt  life.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of 
ma  there  is  evidence,  either  of  the  presence  of  tubercle  else 
"Aere,  or  of  a  distinct  constitutional  predisposition,  and  not  un 
bqnently  the  personal  appearance  is  characteristic.  So  far  as 
Aelocal  symptoms  are  concerned,  the  diagnosis  rests  chiefly  ti]K)ii  aCa  e~f  i  h"  u™ 
Ae  piit  of  the  bone  involved  and  the  peculiarly  chronic  and  in  ^^^  'wn^taiieir'an 
adions  character  of  the  inflammation.  The  difficulty  is  greatest  inHimmaiory  tipan- 
in  the  strumous  dactylitis  of  children,  which  is  very  closely  'Jjjjj^"^^™! '' 'P'"* 
imitated  by  the  syphilitic  form.  In  the  later  stages  the  uniform 
clttncler  of  the  swelling,  the  whiteness  of  the  skin,  except  at  the  actual  point  of 
Rippnration,  the  soft,  doughy  sensation  when  it  is  pressed  upon,  the  presence  of 
wies,  and  the  thin,  oily  character  of  the  liipiid  discharged  are  distinctive. 

The  prognosis  depends  partly  upon  the  constitutional  predis[>osition  of  the 
pUiCTit,  whether  the  taint  is  very  strongly  marked,  jiartly  uiKin  the  seat  and  in- 
tenaty  of  the  inflammation.  Where,  for  example,  there  is  a  possibility  of  com- 
pitte  local  removal  before  the  surrounding  stnictures  are  involved,  or  where  casea- 
tion and  liquefacation  are  delayed,  and  the  granulation -tissue  tends  rather  to 
W^izaCion,  there  is  much  better  hojie  than  when  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrK  are 
tonceraed  and  when  the  bone  breaks  down  at  once.  Even  then,  however,  although 
•tie destruction  may  be  very  extensive,  the  whole  of  the  tuberculous  mass  may  at 
Hiphdry  up  and  calcify  or  come  away ;  and,  as  the  jiatient's  health  improves, 
the  process  of  softening  and  decay  may  come  to  an  end,  and  give  way  to  sclerosis 
••Kl  o^anization.  Bony  ankylosis,  for  example,  may  occur  in  the  spine,  even 
•ftn  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  vertebras  have  l«en  destroyed. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  period  of  quiescence  and  organization 
''ofortunately  is  only  temporary.  For  the  moment,  under  the  influence  of  treat- 
"tnt.or  owing  to  the  patient's  vigor  of  resistance,  the  spread  of  the  tubercle  is 
"rested  and  active  repair  sets  in  ;  but,  unhappily,  there  is  always  the  danger  that, 
"Om  slight  local  injury  or  from  general  failure  of  health,  the  disease  will  liecome 
Wive  again  and  the  inflammation  commence  afresh. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  required  in 
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other  cases  of  tuberculosis.     Local  measures  must  be  guided  by  the  sil 
the  character  of  the  inflammation.     Rest  is  absolutely  essential.     The 
blood  flowing  through  the  part  should  be  perfectly  uniform  ;  venous 
and  transient  hyperaemia  are  equally  injurious.     Cold  is  of  great  service, 
in  checking  the  inflammation,  but  in  arresting  the  growth  of  the  bacilli 
however,  must  be  taken  not  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  too  much, 
chronic  cases  counter-irritants  may  be  used,  iodine,  blisters,  and  even 
cautery,  but  not  on  the  distal  side  of  the  disease  or  immediately  over  it,; 
superficial,  for  fear  of  lighting  up  fresh  mischief. 

If,  however,  the  disease  is  more  active  from  the  first,  or  if,  from  its  sil 
there  is  reason  to  fear  its  extension  to  a  joint  or  to  some  other  important 
it  should,  if  accessible,  be  thoroughly  removed,  every  precaution  being 
prevent  its  becoming  more  widely  disseminated  by  the  operation.  The  liml 
be  raised ;  Esmarch's  bandage  applied  to  control,  not  only  hemorrhage, 
sorption  through  the  veins ;  the  cavity  freely  opened  (as  far  as  possible 
ting  instruments,  so  as  to  avoid  crushing  or  bruising)  and  thoroughly 
The  granulations  lining  it  and  the  soft,  carious  bone  around  it  should 
freely  cut  away,  and  the  wound  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze,  or  washed 
an  ethereal  solution  of  iodoform.     Afterward  it  must  be  kept  as  dry  as 
a  proper  system  of  drainage,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  decoi 
and  suppuration.     Carious  bones  in  which  sinuses  are  already  present 
treated  in  the  same  way  if  they  show  no  inclination  to  get  well  with 
measures.     The  os  calcis,   for  example,  may  be  entirely  scooped  out, 
leaving  a  periosteal  shell,  with  an  excellent  result. 

Rickets  (Rhachitis). 

Rickets  is  a  constitutional  disorder,  occurring  in  early  life,  and  cl 
by  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  bones,  affecting  especially  their  epiphysii 
Other  lesions  are  met  with  in  the  viscera  in  fatal  cases,  but  this  is  the 
that  is  universal  and  distinctive. 

Pathological  Appearances. — The  changes  are  most  marked  in  tl 
ing  portion  of  the  bones  ;  the  older  parts,  those  that  are  already  firm 
ossified,  are  but  little  affected  in  comparison,  although  there  is  in  them  a 
tion  of  the  earthy  salts  with  enlargement  of  the  medullary  spaces  and 
canals. 

The  periosteum  everywhere  is  thickened,  softened,  and  too  vascular; 
away  too  easily  from  the  bone  beneath  ;  the  line  of  separation  between 
layer  (the  osteoid  tissue)  and  the  surface  of  the  shaft  is  ill  defined,  and  thei 
of  the  latter  is  covered  with  laminae  of  soft,  porous  bone.     In  between  th< 
rating  them  from  each  other,  is  a  kind  of  fibrillated  medullary  substance; 
the  cavities  perhaps  are  formed  afresh,  but  others  are  due  to  absorptioi 
part  already  developed  and  the  enlargement  of  the  interstitial  medullary ' 
near  the  surface.     In  other  words,  the  circumference  of  the  bone  contini 
large  ;  the  quantity  of  soft,  organic  material  increases  (actually,  probably,' 
as  relatively)  ;  the  amount  of  bone  developed  is  very  much  less,  and  wl 
is,  is  deficient  in  lime  salts. 

Changes  of  a  similar  character  take  place  at  the  epiphysial  ends.  N< 
between  the  cartilage  and  bone,  there  is  a  narrow,  grayish,  semi-transh 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  of  cartilage  that  has  undergone  the  transforms 
liminary  to   the  development  of  bone.     In  rickets  this  layer  is  many 
thick,  and,  instead  of  being  sharply  and   clearly  defined  from  the  bone 
formed,  there  are  most  irregular  j^rolongations  of  it,  penetrating  deeply 
there  between  the  growing  lamellai  beneath  (Fig.  189).    The  microscopic 
shows  a  similar  change.     The  cartilage  cells  multiply  to  an  altogether 
extent  ;  the  primary  capsules  are  much  larger  than  normal ;  and  the  cal< 
of  the  matrix  is  excessive.     Meanwhile,  the  soft  medullary  tissue  in  the 
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animals,  is  very  unusual  in  man,  and  is  so  difTerent  that  by  many  it  is  not  cc 
ered  due  to  rickets. 

If  the  child  is  old  enough  to  sit  up,  the  vertebral  column  becomes  di 
and  bent.     The  head  is  usually  thrown  back,  so  that  the  spines  of  the  a 
vertebras  are  deeply  sunken,  and  the  whole  of  the  doi^o-lumbar  regions  foma 
great  curve  with  its  convexity  backward.     As  a  rule,  this  extendE  from  the  lo 
cervical  region  to  the  sacrum,  and  is  perfectly  uniform,  so  that  there  is  no  & 
mistaking  it  for  the  angular  curvature  of  caries.     Sometimes,  however,  it  bit 
sharply  marked,  especially  in  the  lower  dorsal  region,  and  the  resemblamce  tli 
exceedingly  close,  especially  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  muscles  are  rigidly  a 
tracted,  owing  to  the  pain  that  movement  causes.      In  other  instances,  wheo^ 
disease  first  begins  at  a  later  period,  the  natural  curves  may  be  simply  exagger 
or  lateral  curvature  with  rotation  of  the  bodies  may  come  on  and  end  ii 
extreme  distortion. 

The  deforrnity  the  thorax  undergoes  {pigeon  l^reasf)  is  characteristic. 

sternum  is  thrust  forward  by  tl 
ribs,  partly  from  the  increased  a 
vature  of  the  spine,  partly  from  d 
yielding  and  sinking  in  of  thcwiii 
of  the  thorax  at  the  costo-chondlC 
line.  The  chest  is  flattened  at  At 
sides  (less  so  on  the  right,  owiDgM 
the  liver,  than  on  the  left);  thoe 
is  an  abrupt  bending  inward  c^the 
ribs  near  their  junction  with  the 
cartilages,  leading  to  the  fomiatiai 
of  a  groove  on  the  antero-latoil 
wall  of  the  chest,  from  the  third  r3> 
downward  and  slightly  outward, 
and  at  the  lower  border  of  tfac 
sternum  this  becomes  continooM 
with  a  nearly  horizontal  constrictiM 
corresponding  to  the  attachment  of 
the  diaphragm.  In  addition,  the 
costochondral  line  is  marked  by  > 
series  of  enlargements  (the  so-called 
beading  of  the  ribs)  analogois  to 
the  thickening  and  softening  of  the 
epiphyses  on  the  ends  of  the  loaf 
bones.  Very  often  these  nodesut 
so  distinct  upon  the  inner  sui&ce 
as  to  form  distinct  impressions  upMi 
the  lungs  and  even  upon  the  lint. 
The  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  widened 
and  flattened  by  the  pressure  of 
,  the  abdominal  organs  from  abonj 
I-  but  the  cavity  is  very  much  cob- 
'',  tracted,  and  at  puberty  is  unible 
*  to  assume  characteristic  develop- 
ment. The  a ntero- posterior  di»i»- 
eier  is  lessened  by  the  projection  of  the  sac ro- vertebral  angle,  and  the  aceUboli 
and  the  ischial  tuberosities  are  pushed  in  from  the  sides,  until  it  is  forced  into  « 
trefoil  shape.  Occasionally  lamina;  of  new,  soft,  porous  bone  are  formed  upon  the 
surface  similar  to  those  under  the  i)eriosteum  of  the  scapulse  and  the  long  bones- 
Of  all  the  long  bones,  the  tihi^s  are  the  ones  that  suffer  most  conspicuouslf- 
The  curve  is  generally  most  marked  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third! 
sometimes  it  is  very  sharp  and  strictly  a  ntero -posterior,  the  bone  being  flattened 
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11^  nde  to  side  until  it  is  scarcely  so  wide  across  as  the  fibula ;  in  other  cases  it 
inward  or  outward  as  well,  and  overhangs  the  foot,  the  difference  depend- 
in  all  probability,  upon  the  age  of  the  child,  whether  it  is  old  enough  to  wal'k 

of  itself  or  is  carried  constantly  upon  its  back  (Figs.  190  and  191).     The 

is  always  bent  forward  ;  the  head  is  usually  sunken,  so  that  it  is  much  below 
'level  of  the  trochanter,  and  the  linea  aspera  is  exaggerated  into  a  great  buttress 

me  toward  which  all  the  pressure  lines  converge.     In  the  upper  extremity, 
(amount  of  distortion  is  rarely  so  great ;  but  the  clavicles  are  sometimes  very 

ly  bent,  and  the  humerus  and  radius  may  be  considerably  bowed,  especially 

the  child  is  in  the  h2(bit  of  propping  itself  up  upon  its  hands.    In  other  cases 

is  little  deformity  of  the  shaft,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  carries  no  weight ; 
the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  radius,  no  matter  how  slight  the  attack,  rarely  fails 
f^w  a  certain  degree  of  thickening. 

The  other  pathological  changes  met  with  in  rickets  are  less  constant,  but  they 
klie  much  more  frequently  the  cause  of  death.  Bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia 
miUtL  collapse  of  the  lung  are  rarely  altogether  absent  in  fatal  cases.  There  is 
vnily  evidence  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  and  the  solitary  glands  and  Peyer's 
■fitches  are  often  unduly  conspicuous.  The  liver  is  enlarged  and  very  frequently 
'vtty,  often  showing  the  marks  caused  by  the  ribs.  The  spleen  is  generally 
iKreased  in  size  and  is  tougher  and  more  dense  than  natural.  The  muscular 
||item  is  ill-developed ;  the  ligaments,  especially  in  the  latter  stages,  are  lax  and 
jfeWing,  so  that  not  unfrequently  they  tecome  much  too  long  ;  and,  in  short,  there 
il  evidence  of  general  malnutrition  affecting  the  whole  body,  though  it  only  pro- 
dtces  characteristic  changes  in  the  bones. 

Causes. — Rickets  may  be  caused  by  anything  that  impairs  nutrition  ;  it  is 
pOGable  that  an  excess  of  starchy  food  at  a  period  of  life  when  it  cannot  be  assim- 
Slted  b  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  cause,  and 
in  no  sense  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  one. 

Weakly  parents,  in  whatever  station  of  life  they  may  be,  and  whatever  the 
camse,  produce  feeble  children  ;  and  these,  as  they  are  almost  always  exposed  to 
Ae  same  injurious  conditions,  become  rickety.  Distinct  evidence  of  rickets  (not 
fatal  rickets,  which  is  probably  entirely  different)  has  ])een  found  in  the  foetus 
and  is  not  uncommon  within  a  few  weeks  of  birth,  at  a  time  when  the  ordinarily 
isigned  causes,  improper  food,  want  of  air  and  light,  etc.,  can  hardly  have  pro- 
duced any  effect.  In  the  lower  classes,  frequent  pregnancies  and  prolonged  lacta- 
tion, combined  with  the  greater  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  food  for  a  larger 
Bumber,  often  reduce  the  health  of  the  mother,  so  that  the  later  children  show 
definite  evidence  of  rickets,  while  the  earlier  ones  escape. 

Artificial  feeding,  unless  it  is  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care  and  with 
special  regard  to  a  child's  requirements,  will  always  cause  it ;  and  for  this  reason, 
MJong  others,  it  is  met  with  in  all  classes  of  life.  It  may,  however,  occur  in 
infants  at  the  breast  when  the  milk  is  insufficient  in  quantity  or  quality  ;  and  it  is 
pnctically  certain  if  the  child  is  suckled  for  too  long  a  time. 

Bad  ventilation,  want  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  overcrowded  rooms,  and 
neglect  of  ordinary  hygienic  conditions  greatly  favor  its  occurrence,  not  only  by 
tbe direct  effect  upon  the  child,  but  by  the  way  in  which  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  patient  become  deteriorated.  For  this  reason,  it  is  much  more  common  in 
towns  where  there  is  overcrowding  than  in  the  country.  Syphilis,  tubercle,  and 
others  disorders  are  very  commonly  associated  with  it ;  and  they  must  be  regarded 
«  predisposing  causes  from  the  influence  they  have  upon  the  health  of  the  parent 
•>  well  as  upon  that  of  the  child.  Rickets  is  not,  however,  in  any  sense  of  the 
^cnn,  directly  produced  by  them. 

Symptoms. — Rickets  may  be  present  before  birth  ;  craniotabes  f occurring 
then  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
fetus)  and  acute  bending  of  the  bones  (infractions)  have  l)een  found  on  many 
occasions  ;  within  the  first  few  months  of  life  beading  of  the  ribs  is  quite  common  ; 
*fter  two  years  old  it  is  rare  for  the  disease  to  begin,  though  exceptional  cases  have 
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been  met  with  as  late  as  eight  or  ten.     Sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always, 
children  are  miserable,  wasted,  and  puny ;  in  many  instances  there  is 
remarkable  about  their  appearance;  and  occasionally  it  occurs  in  those  that  j 
apparently  well  fed,  with  plump,  rounded  limbs,  of  unusual  size  and  weight 
their  age. 

Sometimes  it  commences  acutely ;  suddenly,  almost  from  one  dij 
another,  the  bones  become  tender,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  ex< 
painful,  and  the  child  lies  perfectly  still  on  its  back,  afraid  to  move  on  accoootj 
the  pain,  and  crying  as  soon  as  any  one  comes  near.  Occasionally  the  ii 
is  so  marked  that  such  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  general  infantile  panl] 
Much  more  commonly  the  onset  is  so  insidious  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
an  approximate  time.  Profuse  perspiration  about  the  head,  and  throwing  oflf 
bed-clothes  persistently  at  night ;  a  rather  large,  square-shaped  head  ;  delay  in 
tition  or  inclosure  of  the  anterior  fontanelle ;  a  prominent  abdomen,  with 
sionally  diarrhoea  and  very  offensive  motions,  are  all  present  in  the  early  stageti 
rickets,  and  should  always,  especially  when  they  occur  together,  excite  grave  m^ 
picion  ;  but  they  are  not  uncommon  in  perfectly  healthy,  well-fed  children,  lAi 
neither  then  nor  afterward  show  any  sign  of  the  affection. 

Enlargement  of  the  epiphyses,  especially  of  the  wrist  and  ankle,  beading  if 
the  ribs,  and  craniotabes  may  be  regarded  as  definite  signs.  The  child,  to  use  dtt 
popular  expression,  is  taken  off  its  legs ;  it  loses  its  liveliness,  becomes  peevab 
and  fretful,  and  is  only  too  happy  if  it  is  left  alone ;  movement  is  attended  wilh 
pain,  the  muscles  become  soft  and  flabby,  the  ligaments  loose  and  yielding  (doubk 
jointed),  and  if  the  back  is  involved,  even  the  power  of  sitting  up  may  beloit 
Bending  of  the  bones  and  deformity  then  begin  to  make  their  appearance ;  owiqg 
to  the  respiratory  movements  the  thorax  always  suffers  and  becomes  pigecw- 
breasted  ;  and  later,  according  to  the  age  and  habits  of  the  child,  the  long  boiMSi 
of  the  limbs  become  affected. 

Bronchitis,  with  collapse  of  the  lung  and  broncho-pneumonia,  is  of  commoo 
occurrence  and  may  prove  fatal ;  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  and  diarrhoea  are  voy 
often  present,  not  unfrequently  assisting  as  a  cause  ;  and  according  to  Parker,  ao 
less  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  convulsive  attacks  to  which  children  are  liaUe 
(laryngismus  stridulus,  carpopedal  contractions,  tetany,  strabismus,  etc.)  are  due  to 
or  associated  with  rickets.  Flat-foot,  knock-knee,  and  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine,  all  of  which  are  the  outcome  of  weakness  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments^ 
usually,  when  the  result  of  rickets,  make  their  appearance  at  a  later  date. 

Prognosis. — Except  in  acute  rickets,  which  is  not  unfrequently  fatal,  the 
prognosis  is,  generally  speaking,  good.  Bronchitis,  convulsions,  and  diarrhoea 
must,  however,  always  be  regarded  as  very  serious.  In  the  vast  majority  of  caso, 
although  the  growth  of  the  bones  is  very  liable  to  be  checked,  the  deformity  prac- 
tically disapi)ears,  except  so  far  as  the  thorax  and  skull  are  concerned  ;  the  pigeon- 
chest  and  the  peculiar  square-shaped  cranium,  if  once  thoroughly  developed, 
persist  through  life.  Probably  the  same  is  true,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same 
extent,  of  the  pelvis.  In  a  few  cases  the  bones  never  regain  their  normal  outline; 
the  neck  of  the  femur  is  horizontal,  and  the  shaft  and  that  of  the  tibia  are  bowed; 
and  in  these  the  diminution  of  height,  from  premature  ossification  of  the  growing 
line,  is  always  very  distinct. 

Treatment. — In  most  little  more  is  required  than  careful  attention  to  diet 
and  the  general  principles  of  hygiene.  In  this  respect  the  mother's  health  is  of 
scarcely  less  importance  than  the  child's.  Cod-liver  oil  acts  as  a  specific,  and 
there  are  very  few  children,  especially  rickety  ones,  who  cannot  be  induced  to 
take  it,  or  who  do  not  even  become  fond  of  it.  It  should  be  given  after  food,  and 
in  small  doses  several  times  a  day  ;  large  ones  are  more  liable  to  create  repugnance 
and  may  disagree.  Iron  is  especially  indicated  where  there  is  much  anaemia- 
Lime,  in  the  form  of  lime-water,  is  a  necessary  addition  to  the  milk  of  mostlaigc 
towns,  ]>ut  by  itself  it  has  no  power  over  rickets.  The  lactophosphate  of  iroo 
and  such  preparations  as  Parrish's  food  are  more  valuable. 
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The  diet  must  be  as  nutritious  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  well  diluted, 
it  may  create  indigestion  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  For  young  infants, 
wf%  milk  diluted  according  to  the  age,  with  milk  sugar,  and  perhaps  a  few  drops 
aome  pancreatic  preparation  added,  is  most  suitable.  For  older  ones,  some  of 
e  artificial  foods,  the  yolk  of  an  t%g,  or,  if  the  symptoms  are  very  severe,  a  little 
BV  pounded  meat,  may  be  given  ;  but  even  in  them  the  chief  reliance  must  be 
Itfacd  upon  thoroughly  good  milk,  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  cod-liver  oil.  A 
0lain  amount  of  fresh  fruit  occasionally  (the  juice  of  an  orange,  baked  apples, 
Hvdl-cooked  potatoes)  is  of  value,  not  only  by  assisting  digestion,  but  by  giving 
Mety  and  checking  any  scorbutic  tendency. 

L     Fresh  air,  light,  friction  at  night  with  oil  and  bathing  (with  sea  salt  if  it  can 

%piocured)  are  almost  as  essential.     The  body  should   be  kept  warm,  without 

^Iring  overclad ;  and  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  at  night,  for  fear  of 

'fUls.     Slight  degrees  of  deformity  may  be  trusted  to  get  well  of  themselves ;  for 

'ihem  splints  are  of  very  questionable  value  ;  put  on  in  whatever  fashion  they  may 

be,  they  never  can  prevent  an  active  child,  conscious  of  recovering  its  strength, 

oawling  about  and  propping  itself  up.     In  severer  cases  it  is  a  different  matter ; 

in  these  they  may  be  of  service,  not  to  put  pressure  on  the  limbs  (this  is  only 

possible  in  cases  of  lateral  bending,  and  even  then  very  little  can  be  done,  owing 

Id  the  dehcacy  of  an  infant's  skin),  but  to  keep  the  child  quiet ;  and  they  should 

be  suitably  contrived  for  this.     Bad  cases  of  knock-knee,  for  example,  may  be 

phced  in  a  box-splint  with  weight  extension  ;  but  the  apparatus  must  be  removed 

il  frequent  intervals,  that  the  limbs  may  be  thoroughly  rubbed  and  washed  and 

Recirculation  through  them  encouraged.     It  is  extraordinary  the  effect  that  sim- 

pkrest  in  bed,  combined,  of  course,  with  food,  fresh  air,  cod-liver  oil,  rubbing 

iDd  sea  bathing,  has  upon  the  deformity  of  an   infant's  limbs.     The  health  does 

BOt  suflfer  in   the   least  from  the  confinement  ;  the  muscles  do  not  waste ;  the 

itrength,  instead  of  being  impaired,  seems  to  increase  at  an  unusually  rapid  rate ; 

tad  the  weight  being  taken  off  the  limbs,  the  bones  and  joints  begin  to  straighten 

themselves  out  at  once.     Even  in  advanced  cases,  in  which  the  thickening  of  the 

epiphysis  and  the  beading  of  the  ribs  are  less  prominent  than  they  were,  the  same 

may  be  tried  with  benefit  for  a  time ;  if,  however,  the  bones  are  definitely  set  and 

the  sclerosing  process  is  complete,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  correct  the  deformity 

without  an  operation. 

Acute  Rickets. 

Under  this  name  a  class  of  cases  has  been  described  by  Barlow  and  others 
diflering  from  ordinary  rickets  in  several  particulars,  and  probably  associated  with 
scurvy.  It  only  occurs  in  artifically  fed  children,  generally  in  the  course  of  the 
second  year ;  and  it  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  extensive  sub-periosteal 
hemorrhages,  particularly  on  the  femur,  but  involving  other  bones  as  well,  even 
the  beads  upon  the  ribs.  Later,  when  the  acute  stage  is  passed,  the  bones  become 
enonnously  thickened,  in  all  probability  from  the  formation  of  a  new  periosteal 
shell  around  the  extravasation.  In  some  cases  purpuric  patches  have  been  noted 
apon  the  skin  ;  in  others  there  were  ecchymoses  under  the  conjunctiva  or  in  the 
eyelids;  and  in  one  the  whole  intestinal  tract  showed  deep  purple  stains  under  the 
peritoneum,  due  to  extravasation  into  the  solitary  glands  and  the  adenoid  tissue  of 
the  mucous  coat. 

The  symptoms  are  very  much  more  severe ;  in  some  cases  they  apj^ear  sud- 
denly, in  others  they  supervene  upon  the  ordinary  ones.  The  child  is  completely 
takcnoffits  legs  and  lies  fiat  upon  its  back,  with  the  lower  limbs  slightly  flexed 
Md everted,  utterly  unable  to  move  them  (pseudo-paralysis).  The  pain  is  ex- 
treme; the  thighs,  which  are  usually  the  most  affected,  are  swollen,  tense,  and 
shining;  the  skin  is  pale,  but  often  warmer  than  natural,  and  the  tenderness  is  so 
great tibat  the  child  begins  to  scream  as  soon  as  any  one  approaches.  The  femur 
feels  immensely  thickened,  and  later,  when  the  surrounding  swelling  has  subsided, 
^d  the  muscles  are  wasted,  a  dense  solid  casing  can  be  made  out  around  the  bone, 
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either  extending  over  its  whole  length  or  chiefly  localized  at  the  jnoctioii  ef 
epiphysis  with  the  shaft.  Soft  crepitus  con  often  be  felt  at  the  same  time,  m  if 
epiphysis  was  detached.  The  legs  may  be  affected  as  well,  and  even  the  boi 
the  upper  extremity,  but  rarely  so  badly.  Before  the  disease  conuncnces  the 
usually  very  great  fretfulness  ;  the  anaemia  is  extreme  ;  the  muscles  waste;  thcj 
are  swollen  and  spongy  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  especially  around  any 
that  are  newly  cut ;  there  is  a  ptitrid  odor  about  the  mouth ;  and  not 
marks  of  bruising  can  be  seen  on  the  body. 

The  prognosis  of  these  cases  is  exceedingly  grave  ;  the  same  treatment 
be  carrjed  out,  the  limbs  being  protected  from  pressure  and  injury  as  far  as  [ 
ble.     In  one  instance  an  excellent  result  was  obtained  by  cutting  freely  dows 
to  the  bone,  removing  the  blood-clot,  and  draining  the  cavity.     It  does  not 
to  have  been  followed  by  further  hemorrhage. 


Osteitis  Deformans. 
This  name  »'as  given  by  Paget  to  an  affection  in  which  certain  of  the  booe*^ 
the  skeleton  successively  undergo  a  peculiar  form  of  enlargement.  It  may  ctM 
mence  in  one,  generally  the  tibia,  or  in  several ;  as  a 
rule,  it  progresses  slowly  but  steadily  until  all  are  more 
or  less  involved,  the  bones  of  the  face  and  the  hands 
and  the  feet  being  the  btest.  It  is  much  more  common 
in  men  than  women  ;  rarely  begins  before  late  in 
adult  life  ;  and  may  be  symmetrical,  though  this  is 
seldom  exact.  Respiration  and  locomotion  are  in- 
terfered with  to  a  certain  extent ;  the  former  by  the 
changes  in  the  spine  and  the  thorax,  the  latter  by  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  bones  ;  so  that  the  health  fre- 


quently suffers,  and  patients  have  the  aspect  and  atti- 
tude of  extreme  old  age ;  but  unless  secondary 
complications  occur  it  does  not  appear  in  any  way 
lo  shorten  life.  In  three  out  of  the  first  five  cases 
described  by  Paget,  malignant  disease  of  some  type 
set  in ;  and  this  has  been  observed  by  others, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  Whether  there  is 
any  connection  is  doubtful  ;  sarcoma  and  carcinoma 
have  l>oth  been  met  with,  sometimes  involving  the 
Iwnes  themselves,  sometimes  attacking  other  parts 
of  the  body  altogether. 
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The  vault  of  the  skull  becomes  enormouEly  thickened,  and  at  the  same  time 
rifiuiiii  in  character,  the  diploe  disappearing  completely  (Kig.  193).  The 
■■B  bones  increase  in  all  their  dimensions  (Fig.  193)  ;  they  become  longer, 
MdWT,  and  more  irregular  on  the  surface ;  at  the  same  time  they  bend,  and 
b>  curve  involves  the  whole  of  the  shaft,  not  as  in  rickets,  the  weakest  part 
■ly.  The  spine  sinks  down  in  a  most  peculiar  way,  the  head  falling  forward, 
nd  the  back  and  loins  forming  one  long,  uniform  curve,  with  the  convexity  back- 
vatd.  The  thorax  becomes  rigid  and  distorted,  so  that  the  chest  appears  pecu- 
ttvly  short  and  narrow ;  and  the  pelvis  widens  out  from  side  to  side  and  diminishes 
ftMnabove  downward. 

The  structure  of  the  bone  is  at  the  same  time  profoundly  changed.  At  first 
Acre  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  softening  to  account  for  the  alteration  in  shape; 
batthis  condition  has  not  yet  been  identilied.  The  compact  tissue  of  the  shaft 
Hid  at  the  ends  is  especially  affected  and  is  replaced  almost  altogether  by  irregularly 
ieveloped  cancellous  substance.  The  medullary  canal  is  filled  up  more  or  less, 
,  nd  ihe  periosteal  surface  is  roughened  and  irregular. 

The  microscopic  appearances  are  practically  the  same  as  in  rarefying  osteitis. 
Tbe  Haversian  canals  are  enlarged  and  their  walls  eaten  out  with  Howship's 
kcDDEe  ;  the  innermost  layer  is  soft,  staining  readily  with  logwood,  and  the  me- 
ddUinsideresemblesthat  found  generally  in  inflamed  bone,  only  it  is  more  ribrillar 
ud  less  rich  in  ceils.  The  bone -corpuscles  are  irregular  in  their  distribution  ;  the 
bomx  small,  shrunken,  and  provided  with  but  few  processes ;  and  the  concen- 
tric bmelliB  exceedingly  uneven  in  their  arrangement ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  any 
my dittiDctive  and  there  is  no  change  in  chemical  constitution.  Here  and  there 
cndence  of  formative  osteitis  may  be  found,  in  the  shape  of  greatly  reduced 
Haraiian  systems.  Sometimes  it  is  associated  with  rheumatoid  arthritis  round  the 
juDleods,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  it.  Bones  in  this  condi- 
ticffl  have  been  known  to  break  and  to  unite  again  without  difficulty.  No  visceral 
ksiom  of  any  kind  have  been  found,  and  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  urine. 

Canse. — Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  complaint.  It 
i[^ieintobe  much  more  common  in  England,  especially  in  London,  than  else- 
where, but  in  all  probability  this  is  accidental.  Gout  has  been  found  to  exist  in 
KMne,  but  by  no  means  a  large  proportion.  In  one  or  two  instances  it  has  appar- 
ently originated  from  injury  ;  in  others  it  has  been  associated  with  exposure  to 
cold  ud  damp.  Certainly  it  is  more  common  in  infirmaries  than  is  generally 
bdjercd.  It  b  peculiar  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  earlier  cases  should 
liaveeitded  in  malignant  disease; 
hot  a  there  was  no  uniformity 
u  to  the  kind  or  even  situation, 
this  most  probably  be  regarded 
aiDKcidental  complication. 

Hutchinson  regards  it  as  an 
iniectiTe  osteitis  excited  by  in- 
i"!?'  It  is  distinctly  inflam- 
KUIoty,  usually  originates  in 
one  bone,  is  not  exactly  sym- 
pWrical,  and,  what  is  especially 
Dnportant,  becomes  more  rapid 
and  involves  other  bones  more 
t^tensivcly  in  proportion  to  its 
duration.  At  first  the  onset  is 
^,  the  changes  very  gradual, 
I'd  the  number  of  bones  at- 
•wked  few ;  later  it  spreads 
iiuch  more  rapidly.  For  pur- 
PWq  of  illustration,  Hutchinson 
wmiares   it    with   the  disease 
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known  as  granuloma  fungoides.     This  begins  as  one  isolated  patch ; 
slowly  at  first ;  after  a  time  leads  to  the  production  of  others,  and  finally 
malignant.     It  has  been  suggested  on  the  analogy  of  acute  multiple  periostita^i 
which   secondary  abscesses   form   one  after  the  other   on  distant   bones, 
the  products  of  inflammation  of  any  tissue  are,  when  circulating  in  the 
infective  to  that  tissue  throughout  the  body ;  and  the  greater  the  ni 
centres  for  infection  the  more  rapid  the  spread  and  the  greater  the  Tsk\ 
contamination. 

Symptoms. — At  first  these  are  very  obscure.     Vague  pains  are  coi 
of  in  one  of  the  bones,  not  especially  nocturnal  or  periodic  in  character,  but 
times  in  the  early  stages  rather  severe.     The  head  is  never  affected  by  them; 
simply  increases  in  size,  so  that  a  larger  and  larger  hat  becomes  necessary 
year,  without  anything  else  being  noticed.   Then  a  certain  degree  of  enlarf^ 
generally  a  bowing  forward  of  the  tibia,  is  detected,  and  after  perhaps  an  int 
of  years,  one  bone  after  another  becomes  involved,  until  the  whole  skeleton 
distorted. 

In  advanced  cases  the  attitude  and  aspect  are  characteristic  (Fig.  194). 
skull  is  massive  and  of  enormous  size,  the  head  is  carried  forward  and  U 
until  the  chin  is  an  inch  or  more  below  the  top  of  the  sternum.  The  neck  I;] 
shortened,  rigid,  and  bent  forward,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  fKUient  toloA 
up.  The  diminution  of  height  is  most  striking  ;  the  whole  spine  is  sunken  ai(. 
Ivowed,  and  even  six  inches  may  be  lost.  The  shoulders  are  raised  and  faf 
round  ;  the  arms  appear  of  immense  and  disproportionate  length,  so  that  the  biii 
reach  l>elow  the  knees.  The  chest  is  short  and  narrow,  the  abdomen  broad  vJL 
protulK*rant ;  and  respiration  entirely  diaphragmatic  ;  or  if  a  deep  breath  is  tiko^ 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  raised.  The  lower  limbs  are  Strang 
thickeneti.  curved  outward,  and  held  apart,  one  usually  a  little  in  front  of  tk 
other  ;  the  toes  are  turned  out,  the  ankles  overhung  by  the  l^s,  and  the  gait  dor 
and  awk\\-ard. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage  the  s>'mptoms  very  closely  resemble  those  of 
rhounuuic  ctsieitis,  but  the  jiain  is  rarely  so  severe ;  aftemard  the  deformity  is  diir- 
ai  teristic.  Knlar^ment  of  the  bones,  sometimes  attended  with  bowing  (espcdillf 
in  the  leg>.  is  met  with  under  other  conditions,  but  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  diffioilt 
Simple  hyjKTtrophy.  for  example,  without  alteration  in  proportion,  is  notunooo- 
nuM\  in  the  young,  arising  from  o\^ruse  or  from  U-mphatic  obstruction ;  and  gietf 
ON  org i\n\  th  nuy  oociir  in  inflammation  dependent  upon  necrosis,  syphilis,  etc.; 
but  tho  stnutunil  change?  in  the  bones,  the  conditions  under  which  theyoccar^ 
,-\iul  tho  iXMirso  thov  pursue  are  entirely  different. 

\\\  ^\stivm.Uaiid  the  skull  sometimes  becomes  increased  in  size,  but  it  isbrittk^ 
MM't»  ;\nvl  light.  \^ith  abundance  01  medullar}'  substance.  A  similar  condition htf 
Kvn  n\ot  xvuh  in  riokets,  ver>  rarely  in  man,  commonly  in  animals  (Bland  Sutton). 
I  ho  iVMU^  '.s  v;os<  rilxv.  ,i5  Iw  coming  enormously  thickened,  but  it  b  light,  almort 
tn^Mo,  ;\r,xi  not  jMrvv.si  on  the  surface  :  when  touched  it  feels  like  fine  cloth  or  felt 
I  ho  nuMr.'M,\r,o  Kmu^>  in  |\ir::c;:Iar  are  affected,  and  the  change  is  not  limited  to 
tho  vkr,'L  l^ut  o\:ouv:>  :v>  the  uoe,  leading  to  dosing  of  the  orbits,  filling  upoftbc 
,rt\ni\nu  ;»r,t^.  .\:ri>;  h\  ot"  :he  v^;<:c  nei^-es  from  pressure  in  the  opdc  foramina.  Ifl 
U^^n^i,^v5^  ^^ssoa.  tho  gn^wth,  ^h:ch  usi^ju'.y  involves  the  jaws  as  much  as  or  ffloie 
th.u>  ;u,\  othoi  K>no  :n  the  head,  :s  more  irregular,  and  partakes  rather  of  the 
» )^,\Ku;or  v>:  ovvvvuw.s  ;h,»r.  ot'  s:uv.  >  enlargement. 

S>  \M  \>  Tuv^tn-ior.:  '.>  o^onv^ernec  nothing  that  is  yet  known  appeals  to 
h„uo  th.o  IvMv;  o:V<v:  Kvi.-e  o:"  ;vrash  is  entirely  useless,  even  for  idiefii^ 
|v\i\>  .    ;^^t?;^.u.^;o^    :h.s   .s  r,:rolx    soere.   and   the  disease  does  not  a|^)ear  » 
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Osteomalacia — Mollities  Ossium. 

This  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  in  which  the  bones  become  softened  to  such  an 
gtat  that  they  may  be  bent  in  almost  any  direction.  It  is  very  much  more  com- 
IH  in  women  than  in  men,  and  appears  in  many  instances  to  be  associated  with 
UU-bearing,  especially  with  frequent  pregnancies.  Often  it  commences  during 
lie  course  of  one  of  them,  or  shortly  after  childbirth  ;  and  when  it  occurs  under 
3iese  conditions  it  nearly  always  attacks  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  the  lower 
ptft  of  the  spine.  Under  other  circumstances  the  lower  extremities  are  usually 
Aie  first  to  suffer ;  and  occasionally  it  remains  limited  to  them.  In  most  it  in- 
totves  one  part  after  another ;  the  patient  becomes  absolutely  helpless ;  the  cra- 
innm  is  thickened  ;  infractions  of  the  ribs  and  the  bones  of  the  extremities  occur  ; 
piri  the  walls  of  the  thorax  are  softened  to  such  an  extent  that  respiration  can 
laidly  be  carried  out 

Osteomalacia  is  apparently  an  affection  of  the  medulla  occupying  the  central 
ipice  and  the  Haversian  canals.  It  seems  at  first  to  be  converted  into  a  small 
soond-celled  growth,  so  vascular  that  hemorrhages  take  place  in  it  everywhere. 
The  bone  in  contact  with  it  is  softened  and  removed  ;  the  earthy  matter  disappears  ; 
the  organic  matrix  is  left  with  only  a  faint  indication  of  lacunae  orcanaliculi ;  and 
diis  in  its  turn  undergoes  a  kind  of  gelatinous  transformation  until  there  is  nothing 
bat  a  soft,  thin  shell  under  the  periosteum,  filled  with  a  pulpy  substance  incapable 
^  the  least  resistance.  Sometimes  this  is  so  mixed  with  blood  that  it  forms  a 
leddish-brown  semi-solid  mass,  resembling  the  substance  of  the  spleen ;  in  the 
kter  stages  it  undergoes  fatty  degeneration  and  becomes  converted  into  a  pale 
fdlow  gelatinous  material  containing  large  quantities  of  serum. 

Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  the  cause  ;  it  appears  to  be  endemic  in  cer- 
tain localities,  but  sjx)radic  cases,  especially  those  affecting  the  pelvis,  occur  every- 
where. Great  general  nervous  depression  is  stated  to  have  been  present  in  a  large 
proportion  before  the  softening  showed  itself.  No  certain  visceral  lesions  have 
been  found,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  urine,  which  at  certain  periods  of  the 
disease  is  loaded  with  lime  salts,  even  forming  calculi,  there  are  no  symptoms  other 
than  those  that  result  from  the  softening  of  the  skeleton  and  the  consequent 
deformity. 

Deep-seated  aching  pains,  not  unlike  those  due  to  rheumatism,  are  usually 
present,  and  as  a  rule  are  worse  at  night  and  after  exercise.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  sense  of  weakness  and  of  inability  to  make  any  exertion  ;  standing  par- 
ticularly is  attended  with  pain  ;  but  there  is  nothing  definite  and  no  diagnosis  is 
possible  until  some  alteration  in  shape  is  detected.  The  particular  kind  of  defor- 
nuty  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  may  be  crushed  together  until  the  cavity  is  almost 
pblitcrated;  the  spine  may  be  bent  almost  double  ;  the  ribs  and  the  walls  of  the 
thorax  driven,  and  perhaps  broken  in,  until  the  arms  lie  in  two  great  hollows  ;  or 
the  bones  of  the  extremity  softened  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  be  made  to 
assume  any  direction  with  the  least  pressure. 

The  disease  does  not  appear  to  shorten  life,  except  by  the  complications  it 
causes.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  death  has  occurred  in  connection  with 
parturition ;  occasionally,  when  the  skull  has  been  involved,  cerebral  symptoms 
have  set  in  ;  more  frequently,  owing  to  changes  in  the  spine  and  ribs,  respiration 
has  gradually  become  more  and  more  difficult,  until  at  last  hypostatic  congestion 
Md  pneumonia  have  followed,  and  in  a  few  paraplegia  has  occurred.  If  no  com- 
plication of  this  kind  makes  its  appearance  the  health  gradually  becomes  more  and 
®ore  impaired  from  confinement  and  interference  with  digestion  and  the  other 
^notions  of  the  body,  until  at  length  the  patient  sinks  from  exhaustion.  Occa- 
sionally the  disease  remains  stationary  for  a  long  time,  and  some  instances  of 
'^vcry,  especially  when  it  has  been  limited  to  the  pelvis,  are  known  ;  but  no 
^'^BltiBait  ap|>eais  to  have  any  effect  upon  it.  Recently,  however,  a  case  has  been 
H  bdl  the  symptoms  disappeared  after  the  ovaries  had  been  removed. 
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A  few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  osteomalacia  has  occurred  in  chi 
(Davies  Colley)  and  in  infants  (Rehn).     The  diagnosis  from  rickets  is  id 
circumstances  exceedingly  difficult ;  and  this  has  led  some  to  the  opinion  tluti 
two  diseases  are  essenti^ly  the  same,  occurring  under  different  conditiooi. 
osteomalacia,  however,  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the  epiphyses    or 
thickening,  as  in   rickets;    and  the  course   of  the  disease  and   the  effect 
treatment  are  entirely  different. 


TUMORS   OF   BONE. 
Tumors  of  bone  are  either  simple  or  malignant,  though  the  degree  of 
malignancy  varies  within  very  wide  limits.      The  former  comprises  the 
osteomata,  and  enchondromata,  springing  from  the  substance  of  the  bone 
the  tough  tendinous  layer  of  the  periosteum,  and    composed  of  what  mi^tl 
called  adult  tissues  ;  the  latter  are  all  of  them  sarcomata,  round-celled,  sibd(U» 
celled,  myeloid,  or  mixed,  without  any  predominant  element,  and  arise  eitfaeri 
the  soft  vascular   medulla  {central  or  interstitial)  or  in    the  corresponding  vt 
in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  periosteum. 

Osteoma. 
Exostoses  are  of  two  kinds,  ivory  or  cancellous.  The  former,  which 
chiefly  developed  in  membrane,  spring  from  the  compact  tissue  of  the  flat  bosOi 
especially  those  of  the  skull,  and  are  so  named  because  of  their  density ;  tins 
structure  is  that  of  true  but  enucedingly  compact  bone.  As  a  rule,  they  are  single 
and  limited  in  size  ;  but  occasionally,  especially  when  they  occupy  the  frontaln 
nasal  sinuses,  they  attain  very  considerable  dimensions  and  cause  the  most  terriUt 
deformity  (Figs.  195  and  196).     Even  when  they  are  quite  small  they  may,  froa 


their  position,  in  the  external  auditory  meatus,  for  example,  give  rise  to  vay 
serious  inconvenience  and  even  death. 

Cancellous  exostoses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  met  with  on  the  long 
bones.  In  many  cases  they  are  multiple  and  symmetrical,  and  then  they  are  not 
unfrequently  hereditary.  As  a  rule,  they  occur  in  childhood,  at  the  junction  of  tht 
epiphyses  with  the  shaft,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee  joint,  oi 
they  continue  to  grow  until  the  ossification  of  the  bone  upon  which  theyBt 
placed  is  complete.  Generally  they  stop  then,  but  occasionally,  when  theyb**' 
appeared  rather  later  than  usual,  they  continue  to  increase,  and,  unless  theyu* 
dealt  with,  form  tumors  of  very  serious  dimensions.     Unlike  the  ivory  ones,  tbej 
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t  developed  from  cartilage  which  gradually  becomes  converted  into  cancellous 
me,  continuous  with  that  of  the  bone  beneath.     So  long  as 
qr  ve  growing  a  thin  layer  persists  upon  the  surface  like  a 
p;  afterward  it  becomes  ossified  and  converted  into  compact 
wait  continuous  with  that  of  the  shaft. 

Single  exostoses  are  frequently  met  with  upon  the  linea 
pera  of  the  femur  and  the  supra-condyloid  ridges  of  the 
imerus,  originating  apparently  in  the  fibrocartilaginous  tissue 
lat  marks  the  attachment  of  muscular  aponeuroses.  Very 
ften  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  osteophytes,  out- 
rovths  in  the  same  region  caused  either  by  injury  or  by  rheu- 
inflammation.  Another  very  common  situation  is  the 
surface  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  where  they 
ne  rise  to  the  greatest  inconvenience,  from  the  way  in  which    c  u     *^*°i  I:?^* 

C^         -1     •       1-r.    J  c      *     •     ^  .-1  •*.•  J     *i.  Siib-ungual  Exostosis 

he  nail  is  lifted  up,  first  into  a  vertical  position,  and  then 

■rther  still,  until  it  grows  back  ujx)n  itself.     Curiously,  this  particular  form  is 

ttoch  more  frequently  met  with  in  women  than  in  men  (Fig.  197). 

Symptoms. — An  exostosis,  unless  it  presses  upon  some  adjacent  structure, 
merely  forms  a  hard,  painless  enlargement  of  exceedingly  slow  growth.  Not 
nnfrcquently  a  bursa  is  developed  over  it  from  the  constant  friction,  and  this  may 
increase  in  size  until  it  forms  a  communication  with  the  neighboring  joint.  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  growth  may  prove  a  very  serious  matter.  The  eyeball 
wtsi  almost  be  forced  out  of  its  socket  and  the  face  hideously  distorted  by  one 
gioiriiig  from  the  frontal  sinus  or  antrum.  The  external  auditory  meatus  may  be 
closed,  so  that  the  secretion  collects  behind  and  sets  up  inflammation.  The 
Inchial  plexus  may  be  pressed  upon  by  an  outgrowth  from  the  transverse  process 
of  a  vertebra.  Cerebral  symptoms  may  be  caused  by  one  lying  on  the  inner  sur- 
fcccof  the  skull.  The  use  of  a  joint  may  be  rendered  impossible.  The  pericar- 
diam  may  be  pierced  by  one  growing  from  a  rib,  and,  in  short,  there  is  hardly  any 
stmcture  near  a  bone  that  may  not  suffer. 

Treatment. — In  one  or  two  instances  an  ivory  exostosis  has  separated  spon- 
tmeously ;  probably  the  bone  at  the  neck  became  so  dense  that  the  blood-vessels 
woe  graidually  obliterated,  and  it  ^^^  shed  like  the  antler  of  a  stag.  Such  an  oc- 
ODience,  however,  is  rare.  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  attempt  removal  must  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  symptoms;  if  there  is  no  inconvenience  it  should  certainly 
be  left  alone,  as  the  operation,  even  though  the  neck  of  the  growth  is  often  very 
VKh  smaller  than  the  body,  is  not  one  to  be  undertaken  lightly. 

Many  are  so  hard  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  impression  upon  them  with 
inotdinary  trephine.  On  several  occasions  they  have  been  removed,  only  after 
the  most  intense  suffering  and  repeated  operations,  by  constantly  applying  acid  to 
tkbase,  so  as  gradually  to  cause  necrosis.  Probably  the  most  effective  instrument 
ferthe  purpose  is  the  surgical  engine,  with  well-tempered  steel  drills,  made  to  suit 
ttch  condition.  In  the  case  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  for  example,  they 
should  be  guarded  so  as  not  to  pass  too  far  down.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 
growth  to  resist  this,  applied  under  an  anaesthetic,  but  it  is  as  well  to  have  a  series 
of  instruments  at  hand. 

Cancellous  exostoses  generally  stop  growing  when  the  skeleton  becomes 
developed,  but  if  an  operation  is  necessary,  the  neck  can,  as  a  rule,  be  divided 
easily  with  a  chisel.  Various  kinds  of  cutting  forceps,  and  occasionally  a  chain 
saw,  may  be  required.  Removal  of  the  cartilaginous  layer  only,  in  most  cases,  is 
Jofficient  to  stop  the  growth,  but  if  the  tumor  presses  upon  adjacent  structures  it  is 
^er  to  take  it  away  entirely.  Subcutaneous  fracture  or  section  of  the  neck  has 
^recommended,  and  sometimes  after  this  the  growth  atrophies  and  disapi)ears, 
^t  not  infrequently,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  union  takes  place  again.  In  the 
^^of  the  subungual  exostosis  an  incision  should  be  made  horizontally  round  the 
*>>teriorend  of  the  projection,  and  the  nail  with  its  matrix  reflected  ;  the  growth 
^then  be  excised  and  the  nail  replaced  in  its  natural  position. 
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Enchondroma. 
Cartilaginous  tumors  grow  from  the  long  bones  at  the  junction  of  the  epip 
sis  with  the  shaA,  from  the  phalanges  and  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hand  (the ' 
more  rarely),  and  from  some  of  the  flat  bones,  especially  the  pelvis  and 

Not  unfrcquently  they  are  multiple, 
some  cases  they  originate  in  the  ce 
and  cause  the  bones  to  expand  evenly 
a  thin  shell,  which  ultimately  di 
in  places;  more  often  they  grow 
some  point  in  itssubstance  or 
under  the  periosteum  (Fig.  198) 
sionally  there  are  several  separate 
and  in  some  exceptional  instances  d 
tumor  appears  to  be  diffuse,  invohii 
more  or  less  the  whole  structure  of  tk 
bone  at  one  [>oint.  In  addition  enchondromata  sometimes  originate  from  thei 
terior  of  the  periosteum  and  by  their  pressure  cause  absorption  of  the  bone 
which  they  lie. 

Some  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  hyaline  cartilage,  with  but  little  Rbm 
tissue,  and  soon  become  ossiiied  into  cancellous  exostoses.     Others,  especitllj  1 
those  on  the  phalanges,  become  calcified  in  parts,  or  converted  into  mucous  tissnt  1 
or  undergo  cystic  degeneration,  so  that  they  are  filled  with  cavities  containing!    , 
thin  glairy  fluid.     Their  growth  is  always  exceedingly  slow.     If,  parti cularlj  J    ' 
the  case  of  a  tumor  attached  to  the  surface  of  a  flat  bone,  progress  is  at  any  tine 
rapid — if,  for  example,  it  has  doubled  its  size  within  the  year — it  must  be  r^anU 
with  very  grave  suspicion,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  turn  out,  not  a  true  enchondron]^ 
but  a  chondrifying   periosteal  sarcoma,   the  prognosis  of  which    is  exceeding 
bad. 

Enchondromata  are  much  more  common  in  the  young  than  in  the  old  ;  oft« 
they  have  la-sted  for  years  already  before  any  attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  oca- 
sionally,  especially  when  they  grow  from  some  inconspicuous  place,  such  as  the 
)>elvis,  they  arc  allowed  to  attain  an  enormous«^ize.  They  form  smooth,  rounded, 
or  slightly  lobulated  swellings,  the  outline  of  which,  though  it  may  shade  off  into 
that  of  the  subjacent  bone,  is  always  free  from  the  other  structures  around ;  the 
skin  and  the  muscles  may  be  made  to  move  over  it  without  difl!)culty.  Usually  it 
has  the  peculiarly  firm,  elastic  resistance  of  cartilige, 
but  sometimes  bony  plates  may  be  detected  on  tbt 
exterior,  and  occasionally  it  is  plainly  cystic.  Cm- 
tral  growths  are  fusiform  in  shape  and  no  linccJ 
seijaration  from  the  bone  can  be  made  out ;  soim- 
times  parchment  crackling  can  be  felt.  Superfidil 
or  |«ripheral  ones  are  more  distinctly  rounded,  pro- 
jecting from  the  bone  beneath,  and  if  there  is » 
pedicle  are  often  slightly  movable. 

K\cept  in  the  case  of  intrapelvic  tumon  tl* 
diagnosis  rarely  ]>resents  any  difficulty,  'llie  most  im- 
portant feature  is  the  extreme  slowness  of  growlhl 
imlera  some  nerve  is  caught  and  compressed  all  tin 
surrounding  structures  are  gradually  and  painlessly 
inished  aside.  Syphilitic  or  strumous  enlargeiKiif 
occasionally  presents  a  certain  amount  of  resem- 
blance, esi^ecially  inthe  case  of  the  fingers;  W 
though  it  may  not  be  very  distinct,  there  isalw*?* 
some  evidence  of  inflammation  in  these  cases. 

The  ijrognosis,  so  far  as  the  character  of  il* 
ygood;  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cases  formerly 
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acribed,  in  which  secondary  deposits  made  their  appearance  within  a  compara- 
rdy  short  time,  were  really  sarcomata,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  growth 
id  become  converted  into  cartilage ;  but  very  great  inconvenience  and  even 
may  arise  from  the  size,  number,  or  situation. 
The  only  treatment  is  the  removal,  if  possible,  of  the  whole  growth,  though 
I  tome  cases  portions  have  been  left  behind  without  causing  further  trouble. 
Vhcther  this  should  be  attempted  or  not  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
■dicase ;  if  the  tumor  is  not  increasing  in  size,  or  is  not  in  such  a  situation  as  to 

inconvenience  or  danger,  it  may  be  left,  provided  the  patient  is  aware  of  the 

for  careful  watching.    When  it  is  situated  on  one  of  the  fingers  it  is  often 

nble  to  excise  the  growth,  leaving  the  bone  from  which  it  springs  ;  even  though 

is  merely  a  shell,  it  will  become  sufficiently  consolidated  to  act  as  a  support. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  and  the  growth  is  very  unsightly,  the  finger  must  be  ampu- 
Med.  The  same  plan  may  be  followed  with  the  large  single  enchondromata  oc- 
OBring  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  either  excision  or  amputation,  according 
Id  Ae  situation  of  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  parts  left  after  its  removal ; 
but  occasionally,  especially  when  it  grows  from  the  pelvis,  this  may  be  a  matter 
of  the  very  greatest  difficulty  ;  in  one  instance,  for  example,  it  became  necessary 
to  place  ligatures  upon  the  common  and  external  iliac  arteries  and  veins  before  the 
tumor  could  be  removed. 

Fibroma. 

Tumors  composed  simply  of  fibrous  tissue  are  rarely  met  with,  except  in  the 
form  of  naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  growing  from  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of 
die  skull,  and  epulis  springing  from  the  alveolar  border  of  the  jaws.  With  a  few 
aceptions  they  are  always  attached  to  the  periosteum,  and  are  more  or  less  pedun- 
culated. The  diagnosis  from  enchondroma  is  rarely  possible  before  removal. 
Fibro-sarcomata  may  be  distinguished  by  their  greater  rapidity  of  growth. 

Sarcoma. 

Probably  all  primary  malignant  tumors  of  bone  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
virieties  of  sarcoma.  Carcinoma  never  occurs  except  from  secondary  infection 
or  direct  extension.  Like  other  sarcomata,  they  are  met  with  at  all  ages,  but  are 
mudi  more  common  in  early  life,  and  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  tumors 
of  bone  by  the  rapidity  of  their  growth.  In  many  instances  they  originate  after, 
ind  possibly  because  of,  local  injuries. 

There  are  two  forms  fairly  well  distinguished  :  one  growing  from  the  deej^er 
layer  of  the  periosteum,  the  other  from  the  medulla,  either  of  the  central  canal  or 
of  the  cancellous  ends.  In  addition  periosteal  growths  are  occasionally  met  with, 
originating  from  the  exterior  and  extending  into  the  substance  of  the  bone.  Few 
«e  composed  of  only  one  tissue,  nearly  all  are  mixed  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  one  kind 
predominates  sufficiently  to  admit  of  their  being  classified  as  round-celled,  spindle- 
celled,  and  myeloid  or  giant-celled.  Secondary  changes  are  often  present  as  well : 
ossification  and  chondrification,  for  example,  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in 
periosteal  growths  ;  myxomatous  and  cystic  degeneration  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  central ;  hemorrhages  may  be  caused  by  the  most  trivial  degrees  of 
violence,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  extravasation 
is  sometimes  so  extensive  that  nothing  but  a  shell  of  solid  tissue  is  left  around  the 
exterior. 

The  bones  of  the  lower  extremity  are  very  much  more  frequently  attacked 
^^n  those  of  the  upper,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee  joint  is  by  far  the 
^vorite  locality;  but  they  are  common  upon  the  jaws  (forming  one  variety  of 
^lis),  and  they  may  occur  upon  any  bone  in  the  body. 

Their  malignant  character  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  they  infiltrate  the 
f^ctures  around,  implicate  lymphatic  glands,  and  occasion  secondary  deposits 
mother  organs,  especially  the  lungs.     In  this  respect,  however,  they  present  con- 
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siderable  differences.  Central  ones,  for  example,  confined  within  a  shell  of  ba 
are  much  less  prone  to  extend  than  periosteal ;  lymphatic  enlargement  ii  n 
more  unusual  in  the  spindle-celled  variety  than  in  the  round-celled,  and  icisni 
more  likely  to  occur  in  sarcomata  of  the  pelvis  than  in  those  growing  froni 
other  part  of  the  body. 

Spindle-celled  periosteal  sarcomata  are  the  most  roalignant,  giant-celled  ce 
tral  ones  the  least  so. 

I.  Central  Sarcomata. 
These  grow  from  the  articular  ends  of  long  bones  or  the  cancellous  tiaae 
short  ones.     Sometimes  they  simply  remove  and  replace  the  bone,  keeping  end 

to  the  shape  and  size,  so  that  the  first  definite  sign  is  spontaneous  fracture;  ma 
frequently  ihey  cause  gradual  expansion,  the  compact  tissue  being  absorbed  fto 
the  interior,  and  a  new  deposit  being  laid  down  under  the  periosteum,  until 
length  a  great  shell  is  formed,  more  or  less  spherical  in  shape,  smooth  on  tbci 


face,  and  covered  over  with  thin  bony  plates,  which  give  a  sensation  of  egg-shtH 
crackling  when  pressed  upon.  The  rate  of  growth  is  less  rapid  than  that  of  ibe 
periosteal  variety,  but  at  length  the  casing  gives  way  and  the  overlying  soft  ti«fl 
are  invaded.  The  articular  cartilage  resists  (o  the  last,  so  that  after  theboneii 
removed  it  floats  as  it  wereu[>on  a  soft,  yielding  bed,  incapable  of  withstanding  ite 
least  strain  ;  but  unless  it  is  torn  accidentally  it  very  rarely  gives  way  of  itsdf- 
Pain  is  often  severe,  es[«cially  at  night;  pulsation  has  been  noticed  inilarg* 
proixirtion,  and  spontaneous  fracture  is  not  tmfrequent. 

Giant-celled,  round-celled,  and  spindle-celled  forms  may  all  occur;  but  Ae 
first  is  the  most  striking  in  appearance.  Dark  red,  brown,  or  maroon-colond 
masses  of  myeloid  cell  are  mixed  here  and  there  with  whiter  parts,  in  which  d* 
round  or  spindle  cells  predominate.  Cysts  are  scattered  all  through  the  subsunw 
of  the  tumor,  some  containing  a  perfectly  clear  fluid,  others  filled  with  aioftt 
greenish,  jelly-like  material,  the  product  apparently  of  myxomatous  degcnentiai 
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Kg.  aoo),  while  here  and  there  blackened  patches  from  old  hemorrhages,  or 
d^t  red  ones  from  those  more  recent,  add  to  the  general  variety.  In  some 
Mtances,  which  used  to  be  described  as  blood-cysts,  the  hemorrhage  is  so  exten- 
hc  that  there  is  oieiely  a  thin,  bony  shell  filled  with  extravasated  blood  and  lined 
ritha  film  of  sarcomatous  tissue  (Fig.  201). 

The  spin  die- eel  led  form  has  a  tendency  to  attack  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
nther  than  the  cancellous  extremities,  and  assumes  the  shape  of  a  rounded  tumor, 
generally  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  grayish-white  and  smooth  in  section. 
From  its  position  it  is  jjeculiarly  liable  to  lead  (o  spontaneous  fracture  ;  local  pain 
bfelt  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  bones,  sometimes  very  severely  ; 
kKture  suddenly  occurs  without  any  adeijuate  reason ;  and  a  rapidly  growing 
tnor  forms  at  the  seat  of  injury.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  the  diagnosis  from 
4piet  necrosis  is  so  exceptionally  difficult. 

Round-celled  sarcomata,  when  they  occur  in  the  medulla,  are  only  to  be 
dteinguished  from  myeloid  ones  by  their  greater  rapidity  of  growth  ;  consequently 
ID  them  the  pain  is  more  severe,  pulsation  more  frequent,  and  the  tendency  to 
Iwnorrhage  and  invasion  of  surrounding  i)arts  more  distinctly  marked. 


I.  Periosteal  Sarcomata. 
These  are  either  round-celled  or  spindle -eel  led  in  varying  proportion  ;  some- 
times  almost  pure,  sometimes  evenly  mixed.  Giant-cells  are  generally  present  in 
the  deeper  parts,  but  not  in  sufficient  number  to  form  a  sejiarate  cUiss.  Many  of 
ttentaie  converted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  cartilage  or  bone ;  and  it  is 
fnUlbte  that  most,  if  not  all  the  tumors  formerly  described,  from  their  malignancy, 
■  otteoid  cancer,  malignant  enchondroma  and  the  like,  were  really  |>eriosteal 
mKXsaaXA.  They  spring  from  the  deeper,  more  vascular  layer  ;  and  the  tumor  at 
fiist  isconfined  to  one  side  of  the  bone.     The  fibrous  \ia.n  is  stretched  over  i 


long  as  the  growth  is  small 
this,  invades  the  tissues  around,  and  destroys  everythi 
portion  of  the  bone  (Fig.  202).  Sometimes  il  extet 
tk  cetitial  canal. 

The  consistence  of  the  growth  is  verj' 
variable.  In  nuny  instances  it  is  simply 
1  soft,  pulpy  mass  filled  with  broken - 
down  extravasations;  in  some  it  's  n  cb 
Gnner  and  almost  fibrous  on  section  1  he 
base  is  often  partially  converted  into  cart  1 
ipor  bone  ;  and  the  whole  of  its  s  ibstante 
may  be  traversed  by  delicate  osseous  trabe 
cul«  springing  from  the  bone  l)eneath  and 
fonning  a  most  elaborate  skeleton  Cystic 
ud  gelatinous  degeneration  also  occurs  in 
paidies  here  and  there. 

Periosteal  sarcomata  api>ear  to  be  more 
comnion  in  the  femur  than  elsewhere  com 
nKncing  either  on  the  shaft  or  the  ej  i\  h> 
sis;  but  there  is  no  bone  in  the  bodj  that 
is  eiempt.  They  are  all  of  them  of  the 
iwst  intensely  malignant  character  affect 
iig  not  so  much  the  lymphatic  glands 
(spindle-celled  ones  very  rarely)  but  other 
distant  organs  ;  so  that  even  if  amputation 
is  performed  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is 
"•ade,  the  stump  may  remain  healthy  to  the 
™,  but  secondary  growths  are  almost  sure 
to  appear  within   the  twelvemonth.     The 


■  it  bursts  through 
including  the  superficial 
into  and  rapidly  fills  up 
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liability  to  fracture,  of  course,  is  less  than  in  the  central  variety ;  but  the  ot 
signs  due  to  the  extension  of  the  growth  into  the  structures  around  are, 
rule,  more  distinct. 

Symptoms. — In  the  early  stages  these  are  very  indefinite.     Pain  is 
absent ;  often  it  is  very  severe,  especially  at  night.     In  the  periosteal  form  a 
tinct  swelling,  projecting  from  one  side  of  the  bone,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
toms  ;  in  the  central  it  is  rarely  perceptible  until  the  disease  is  far  advanced  ; 
when  the  growth  commences  in  the  interstitial  medulla,  at  one  of  the  cancel]< 
ends,  it  is  often  entirely  absent  until  the  whole  framework  has  disappeared, 
outline  of  the  enlargement  is  fusiform,  spreading  along  the  bone  and  ill-defii 
in  the  periosteal ;  in  the  central  it  is  rounded  and  more  distinctly  limited, 
consistence  is  equally  variable  ;  sometimes  it  is  soft  and  fluctuating  ;  sometii 
hard  and  dense,  according  to  the  character  of  the  predominant  tissue.     Egg- 
crackling  is  only  met  with  in  the  central  variety. 

Spontaneous  fracture  may  occur  in  either,  but  it  is  less  common  in  the 
teal.     Occasionally  it  takes  place  without  any  evidence  of  tumor  or  new  groi 
except  pain  ;  but  the  swelling  rarely  fails  to  make  its  appearance  immediately  aito^] 
and  soon  attains  an  enormous  size. 

Rapid  growth,  enlarged  cutaneous  veins  over  the  tumor,  softness,  and  aboie| 
all  pulsation,  are  most  important.  Any  tumor  attached  to  bone  that  doubles  ill 
size  within  six  months  must  be  regarded  with  very  grave  suspicion,  particular!)  if 
it  occurs  in  a  young  person  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee  joint.  Pulsatioi 
is  present  in  a  large  proporlion  of  central  sarcomata,  and  in  periosteal  ones,  wbca 
they  grow  from  the  flat  bones  ;  and  when  it  occurs  it  is  practically  definite.  It 
is  entirely  diff*erent  from  the  heaving  impulse  of  an  aneurysm ;  and  though  it  may  '\ 
be  accompanied  by  a  distinct  thrill  and  bruit,  these  are  only  present  over  a  small 
portion  of  the  swelling.  The  pulse  in  the  limb  below  is  unaffected  unless  the 
tumor  compresses  the  main  artery  against  the  bone  ;  and  the  swelling  cannot  be 
materially  lessened  by  pressure.' 

If  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain  the  swelling  should  be  explored  without  delay 
with  a  fair-sized  trocar  and  cannula.  In  many  cases  this  penetrates  into  the  bone 
in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  change  it  has  undergone ;  in 
others,  myeloid  cells,  or  other  structures  that  can  be  recognized  as  sarcomatous, 
come  away  with  the  blood  and  can  be  recognized  under  the  microscope. 

Diagnosis. — Innocent  tumors  of  bone  are  distinguished  by  the  slowness  of 
their  growth,  and  by  the  absence  of  pain  and  increased  vascularity. 

Gummata  occasionally  presents  some  difficulty,  as  the  history  of  syphilis  does 
not  exclude  the  presence  of  sarcoma.  Any  doubt,  however,  can  usually  be  dis- 
pelled in  a  few  days  by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potash.  It  relieves  the 
pain  of  sarcoma,  so  far  as  this  is  dependent  upon  accompanying  periostitis,  but  it 
has  no  effect  upon  the  size. 

When  the  sarcoma  occupies  the  cancellous  end  of  one  of  the  long  bones  it 
may  be  entirely  concealed  by  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  neighboring 
joint.  This  chiefly  occurs  at  the  knee  ;  the  position  of  the  limb  is  characteristic 
of  disease  of  the  joint  ;  movement  is  painful  and  limited  ;  the  synovial  sac  is 
filled  with  fluid  ;  and  though  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  or  the  upper  end  of  the 
tibia  is  replaced  completely  by  a  new  growth,  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the  bone. 
The  same  mistake  may  easily  occur  in  the  acute  suppurative  arthritis  of  infants, 
especially  as  rapidly-growing  sarcomata,  such  as  simulate  abscesses,  are  often  at- 
tended with  a  typically  hectic  temperature. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  bone,  with  the  formation  of  a  sequestrum  (quiet  ne- 
crosis), is  most  deceptive,  especially  when  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  long  bones  is 
concerned.     Even  after  s])ontaneous  fracture  has  occurred  it  is  sometimes  irapossi 
ble  to  make  a  diagnosis  without  tree  ex|>loration. 

A  few  instances  have  been  recorded  of  pulsating  tumors  of  bone  without  any 
sarcomatous  growth  (osteoaneurysm)  ;  such,  however,  are  very  rare.  True 
aneurysm  may  sometimes  cause  a  <  ertain  amount  of  difficulty,  but  in  nearly  every 
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■e  the  position,  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  artery,  the  fact  that  the  sac  can  be 
aptied  by  pressure,  or  the  history,  settles  the  question  at  once. 

Treatment* — i.  Central  Sarcomata, — Excision  maybe  practiced  when  the 
Imcture  of  the  part  allows  it,  and  the  growth  has  not  become  diffused  too  widely. 
Elms,  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  may  be  completely  removed,  or  part  of  the  ulna  ; 
1^  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  even  has  been  treated  in  the  same  way,  leaving 
Ikihirly  useful  limb.  But  all  such  cases  must  be  very  carefully  watched,  for  fear  of 
ilKd  reciurence. 

Where  this  is  not  possible,  amputation  should  be  performed  sufficiently  far 
ijbove  the  growth  to  make  sure  that  the  tissues  are  healthy,  and  if  the  bone  is 
iBvided  the  cut  surface  of  the  medulla  should  be  very  carefully  examined. 

2.  Periosteal  Sarcomata. — For  these,  amputation  is  the  only  resource.  If  the 
growth  is  situated  at  the  distal  end  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  and  the  disease  is 
mK  of  long  standing,  the  operation  may  be  performed  through  the  shaft,  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  above.  Recurrence  is  very  probable,  but  if  the  sawn  section  of  the 
|)ODe  is  healthy,  it  may  not  take  place  in  the  stump.  When  the  disease  is  situated 
Ittgher  up,  disarticulation  should  be  practiced,  except  in  the  case  of  the  hip.  Am- 
pliation at  this  joint  for  periosteal  sarcoma  at  or  above  the  middle  of  the  bone  is 
jractically  hopeless. 

Portions  of  the  clavicle  have  been  excised  successfully  for  central  sarcoma  ; 
Imt  when  the  growth  is  periosteal,  or  when  it  has  invaded  neighboring  structures, 
ft  must  rest  with  the  patient  whether  such  an  operation  should  be  undertaken. 
Icsection  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  is  not  a  serious  or  difficult  matter, 
if  it  is  done  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  tumor  is  recognized.  The  whole  bone 
Ills  been  removed' on  some  twenty  occasions,  with  preservation  of  the  arm;  and 
more  than  once  the  whole  of  the  upper  extremity,  with  the  scapula  and  part  of  the 
davicle,  has  been  taken  away.  Nearly  all  of  these,  however,  have  terminated 
fittally  within  the  twelvemonth,  from  secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs. 


Cysts. 

Hydatid  cysts  are  occasionally  found  in  bones  ;  and  chronic  abscesses  some- 
times leave  behind  them  smooth-walled  spaces  with  clear  contents  ;  but  unless  they 
kad  to  great  dilatation  or  to  spontaneous  fracture,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
diagnosed. 

Cysts,  due  to  softening,  degeneration,  or  hemorrhage,  are  very  common  in 
connection  with  sarcomata,  especially  central  ones  ;  but,  except  some  occurring  in 
the  jaws,  which,  owing  to  their  special  character,  are  described  by  themselves,  other 
forms  are  almost  unknown. 

Carcinoma. 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  absence  of  epithelial  elements,  primary  carci- 
nomaof  bone  can  occur.  Secondary  deposits,  however,  are  not  unfrequent;  cancer 
of  the  vertebne,  for  example,  may  occur  in  scirrhusof  the  breast;  and  especially  in 
the  leg,  over  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia,  epithelioma  may  gradually 
extend  down  into  the  substance  of  the  bone. 
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SECTION   IV.— INJURIES  OF  JOINTS. 

These,  like  injuries  of  bones,  are  divided  into  two  classes.     In  the  one 
is  no  external  wound ;  the  skin  is  unbroken ;  the  tissue  changes  that  follow 
rarely  more  than  is  required  for  repair,  and  inflammation  is  rarely  severe  unless i 
is  some  additional  irritant,  such  as  gout  or  scrofula,  to  keep  it  up.     In  the 
the  interior  of  the  joint  is  filled  with  fluid  and  exposed  to  the  air ;  decompodt 
may  set  in  at  any  moment ;  and  if  it  does,  it  is  certain  to  cause  an  attack  of  ii 
mation,  which  is  very  likely  to  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  joint  or  place 
itself  in  danger. 

Wounds  of  Joints. 

Punctures  and  clean  incised  wounds  are  caused  by  stabs  and  cuts ; 
ones  are  usually  associated  with  compound  fractures  or  gun-shot  injuries; 
they  may  be  produced  by  any  crushing  or  tearing  force,  and  may  be  of  any  extendi 
from  a  puncture,  the  very  existence  of  which  is  doubtful,  to  a  rent  which  laysopet 
the  joint  from  side  to  side.  In  many  instances  the  diagnosis  is  clear  at  the  fiotj 
glance ;  the  interior  of  the  joint  can  be  seen  ;  or  there  is  an  escai)e  of  synovia 
recognized,  even  when  mixed  with  blood,  by  its  peculiar  glutinous  feel ;  or  tke| 
joint  in  a  very  few  moments  becomes  distended  with  fluid.  But  in  a  few  it  is  a  matttf 
of  some  difficulty,  either  from  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  w^ound,  or  fromtte 
presence  of  neighboring  spaces,  such  as  bursae,  tendon  sheaths  and  cysts,  idiidk 
contain  the  same  kind  of  fluid,  and  which  sometimes  do,  and  sometimes  do  oolt 
communicate  with  the  central  cavity.  If  there  is  the  least  ground  for  suspicion, 
the  case  must  be  treated  with  exactly  the  same  precautions  as  if  the  joint  were 
really  opened  ;  and  no  attem{)t  should  ever  be  made  to  explore  the  wound  with 
the  probe  or  the  finger  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain.  This,  ofcouisc, 
does  not  apply  to  any  case  in  which  the  wound  is  dirty,  or  inflicted  withi 
dirty  instrument,  or  in  which  there  is  the  least  probability  of  such  a  thing; 
thorough  exploration,  then,  is  essential. 

Pathological  Changes.  —  These  are  the  same  as  those  that  follow  other 
injuries ;  the  danger  arises  from  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  cavity,  its  extent 
of  absorbing  surface,  and  the  difficulty  of  draining  it  effectually.  Suppuration 
rarely  occurs  in  small  joints,  and  extensive  wounds  often  heal  with  the  least  dis- 
turbance, because  the  risk  of  decomposing  material  being  confined  under  high 
tension  is  so  much  less. 

Large  vessels  are  not  often  divided,  but  the  small  ones  bleed  profusely,  and 
often  before  their  orifices  are  closed  the  synovial  cavity  and  the  loose  spaces  around 
are  filled  with  blood.  I'hen  the  edges  of  the  wound  become  red  and  swollen,  the 
vessels  dilate,  lymph  pours  out  through  their  walls,  the  perisynovial  tissues  become 
infiltrated  and  gelatinous,  and  the  cavity  grows  fiiller  and  fuller.  Soon  theirrita- 
tation  spreads  to  the  lining  of  the  sac,  the  endothelium  falls  away,  the  surface  loses 
its  i)olish,  the  folds  and  fringes  l)ecome  hyperxmic  and  swollen,  small  extravasa- 
tions take  place  here  and  there,  especially  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
capsule,  and  the  joint  becomes  distended  with  a  turbid,  blood-stained  mixture  of 
synovia  and  lymph. 

The  subsequent  course  depends  upon  the  kind  and  the  i)ersistence  of  theirri- 
tant.  If  there  is  no  tension  or  decomposition,  if  the  only  injury  is  that  which  was 
inflicted  at  the  moment  of  the  accident  and  no  other  is  added,  the  hyperaemia 
.soon  begins  to  subside,  the  (juantity  of  fluid  diminishes,  the  swelling  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  disapi)ears,  the  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  gradually 
resume  their  normal  character,  the  edges  of  the  wound   cohere  together,  and  the 
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becomes  delirious.     When  rigors,  or  what  are  known  as  starting-pains,  make 
appearance,  the  prognosis  is  even  more  grave.     The  former  may  mean  the 
of  suppuration  or  the  beginning  of  pyaemia;  the  latter  points  to  necrosis 
destruction  of  the  cartilages.     Later,  if  the  patient  does  not  die  from  septic 
sorption,  the  fever  alters  its  character,  and  as  granulations  are  thrown  out, 
the  hectic  type,  fresh  abscesses,  each  Causing  a  new  outbreak,  forming  every 
and  then  in  the  cellular  tissue  around.     Finally,  if  the  patient  is  not  attacked 
pyaemia  or  other  complications,  and  does  not  sink  from  exhaustion,  the  coi 
tional  disturbance  gradually  subsides  as  the  wound  becomes  smaller,  and  the 
is  left  stiffened,  wasted,  and  covered  with  scars. 

Treatment. — Compound  (open)  fractures  into  joints,  compound  (o[ 
dislocations,  and  wounds  of  joints  accompanied  by  injury  to  im|X)rtant  sti 
near,  will  be  dealt  with  by  themselves.  The  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient, 
size  and  importance  of  the  joint,  whether  it  is  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  limb, 
the  extent  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  soft  parts  and  the  bones  respectivclj,! 
the  chief  factors  in  determining  what  is  to  be  done.  The  choice  lies  in  eachi 
between  preservation,  excision,  and  amputation. 

In  the  case  of  a  wound  the  first  thing  is  to  prevent  infection.     A  sim[ 
incision,  such  as  that  inflicted  by  a  surgeon  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign 
should  be  closed  at  once.     If  it  is  large  a  catgut  suture  may  be  inserted  ;  if 
the  edges  may  be  brought  together  and  sealed  with  collodion,  or  covered 
iodoform,  or  closed  with  lint  dipped  in  Friar's  balsam.     A  lacerated  or  dirtfT! 
wound,  on  the  other  hand,  or  one  the  condition  of  which  is  even  suspicious,  mui 
be  thoroughly  and  perfectly  cleansed.     Whether  the  joint  should  be  washed  outof 
not,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  injury  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
inflicted  ;  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  it  should  certainly  be  done,  additional  open- 
ings being  made  if  the  cavity  is  a  large  one.     In  the  case  of  the  ankle,  wrist,  and 
elbow,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  immerse  the  limb  bodily  in  a  corrosive  sublimate 
bath  for  an  hour  each  day,  syringing  the  joint  out  thoroughly  through  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  inserted  into  the  wound.     I  have  on  several  occasions  treated  com- 
pound fractures  into  the  wrist-joint,  and  they  perhaps  are  the  worst  of  the  three, 
in  this  manner  with  excellent  results.    If  it  is  the  knee,  this  is  hardly  practicable, 
and  infection  must  be  prevented  in  other  ways.     Washing  out  the  joint,  even  with 
the  most  active  antiseptic,  is  rarely  enough  :   it  is  very  difficult  to  make  it  pen^ 
trate  efticiently  into  all  the  recesses,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  i)erson  who  is 
somewhat  advanced  in  life :   in  children  it  may  answer,  as  the  shape  of  the  sac  is 
more  simple.     Constant  irrigation  is  more  likely  to  succeed,  especially  if  com- 
menced at  once:   the  products  of  decomposition  can  hardly  collect  then ;  and 
Treves  has  shown  that  if  it  is  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  kept  up  night  and  day, 
even  with  simple  water,  a  knee  joint  that   has  already  begim  to  suppurate  nuy 
recover  with  almost  j)erfect  mobility. 

It  is  equally  important  to  prevent  tension  and  to  secure  perfect  rest.  A 
lacerated  or  contused  wound  should  be  left  partially  open  and  covered  with  a 
small  piece  of  non-adhesive  dressing,  so  that  the  exudation  can  esca|.)e  at  once ; 
or  if  the  synovial  lining  is  very  complex  and  ill-adapted  for  drainage,  additional 
oi)enings  should  be  made,  and  tubes  inserted  into  every  pocket.  When  thekne^ 
joint  is  concerned,  the  simplest  way  is  to  push  a  pair  of  dressing-forceps  down 
through  the  wound,  until  it  projects  in  the  popliteal  space,  when  a  small  incision 
may  be  made  over  the  end,  the  tul)e  grasped  and  drawn  back  again.  Then  the 
whole  joint  should  be  covered  over  with  an  abundance  of  wood-wool  or  some  other 
thoroughly  absorbent  dressing. 

The  limb  must  be  placed  ui)on  a  si)lint  in  the  most  comfortable  position 
(always  i)rovided  it  is  a  suitable  one)  and  fixed  securely  ;  it  should  be  raised  ii 
possible,  well  bandaged,  and  kei)t  cool  by  means  of  an  ice-bag  or  Lei ter's  coils. 
The  patient  must  be  placed  on  low  diet,  the  bowels  well  opened,  and  sleep  and 
quiet  ensured  by  oi>ium  or  chloral. 

The  temperature  is  the  best  guide  to  the  subsequent  treatment.     If  there  is 
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ly  a  slight  rise  and  the  pain  about  the  joint  is  not  severe,  the  wound  should  not 
touched  (unless  drainage-tubes  require  to  be  taken  away)  until  it  is  sound,  the 
meantime  being  enveloped  in  cotton-wool  and  well  bandaged  to  prevent  any 
^ntion  of  the  capsule.     If,  however,  the  temperature  rises  more  than  one  or 
d^rees,  if  the  joint  becomes  distended  and  painful,  particularly  if  it  begins 
throb,  the  condition  is  much  more  critical.     Cold  and  compression  with  layers 
cotton-wool  may  still  be  tried  ;  leeches  placed  all  round  the  joint ;  an  ice-bag 
upon  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  (the  femoral  has  been  tied  for  acute  sup- 
ion  in  the  knee  joint)  ;  or  even  the  joint  aspirated  to  reduce  the  tension  ;  but 
the  skin  is  boggy  and    cedematous,  and  if  the  swelling  is    diffuse^  no  longer 
Mofined  to  the  synovial  sac,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  suppuration  can  be  pre- 
Ipnted.     If  there  is  not  speedy  improvement,  the  joint  must  be  laid  open  freely 
both  sides  (small  incisions  are  worse  than  useless)  and  irrigated  so  thoroughly 
It  retention  of  decomix)sing  material  is  impossible.     Then  the  limb  must  be 
to  a  splint  in  such  a  position  that  if  ankylosis  does  occur,  it  may  still  be  of 
^fpme  service.     Sometimes  even  after  this  the  articulation  recovers,  especially  in 
diildren,  ynth  a  surprising  degree  of  mobility.     More  often  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation  subsides ;  granulations  spring  up ;  the  amount  of  pus  diminishes  ; 
Urganization  sets  in  ;  and  fibrous  or  bony  ankylosis  results.    Occasionally  abscesses 
continue  to  make  their  appearance  along  the  limb  (under  the  quadriceps  in  the 
«se  of  the  knee),  and  either  the  patient  sinks  under  the  prolonged  suppuration  or 
amputation  is  performed. 

Subcutaneous  Injuries. 

Sprains  and  Confusions. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  almost  all  injuries  of  joints  that  are  not 
attended  by  permanent  displacement  of  the  articular  surfaces.  There  may  be 
merely  a  slight  effusion  into  the  caj^sule  of  a  joint  with  a  little  stretching  of  some 
of  the  fibres  ;  or  the  synovial  sac  may  be  filled  with  blood,  the  ligaments  torn  or 
wrenched  off  the  bone,  the  muscles  lacerated,  the  tendons  disi)laced  from  their 
pooves,  and  the  tissues  torn  and  crushed  as  severely  as  if  it  were  a  dislocation.  In 
many  cases  the  sole  difference  between  a  sprain  and  a  dislocation  is  that,  in  the 
one,  the  bones,  which  are  wrenched  asunder  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  resume 
their  normal  relation  as  soon  as  the  force  is  spent  ;  in  the  other,  they  either  remain 
fixed  where  they  are  or  slip  a  little  further  aside. 

Contusions  are  the  result  of  direct  violence,  such  a.s  blows  and  kicks,  and  may 
be  serious  from  the  extent  of  the  bruising  or  from  the  tension  set  up  by  the 
blood  that  pours  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  Sprains,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
due  to  violent  and  sudden  twists,  wrenching  the  joint  when  the  muscles  are  either 
tired  out  or  are  caught  unawares ;  probably,  without  this,  they  would  very  rarely 
occur.  Astley  Cooper  said  of  dislocations  that  it  was  only  j)ossil)le  for  them  to 
take  place  when  the  muscles  were  unprej)ared  for  resistance,  and  the  same  is  nearly 
as  true  of  sprains. 

The  amount  of  injury  is  very  variable.  In  some  there  is  only  a  si)ot  or  two 
of  extravasated  blood,  just  at  the  attached  margin  of  the  cai)sule  ;  in  others  the 
joint,  and  the  loose  cellular  tissue  that  extends  along  the  bone  and  under  the  skin, 
are  filled  with  it.  Sometimes  it  is  uncertain  whether  there  is  a  rent  or  not  ;  or 
the  strongest  ligaments  in  the  body,  such  as  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
bee  or  ankle,  may  be  torn  in  two.  Nearly  always  when  this  happens  they  drag 
awav  with  them  a  thin  scale  from  off  the  bone.  In  severe  cases  the  muscles  always 
suffer,  and  sometimes  they  are  extensively  lacerated,  possibly  in  the  sudden  spas- 
modic effort  at  recovery  ;  the  tendon  sheaths  are  bruised  and  filled  with  l)lood  ; 
the  nerves  are  stretched  and  torn  ;  and  even  the  hones  show  at  times  dee^)  ecchy- 
nioses  in  their  cancellous  substance. 

The  pain  at  the  moment  is  intense  and  of  a  peculiar  sickening  character,  so 
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that  the  patient  may  fall  down  fainting;  later  the  part  becomes  numbed,  witfc 
dull  aching  sensation,  due  to  the  tension  of  the  nerves.     Swelling  generally  sctii 
at  once,  and  the  synovial  cavity  is  distended  to  its  utmost  in  the  course  of  a 
moments  ;  but  sometimes,  when  it  is  due  rather  to  inflammatory  exudation,  it 
more  gradual,  and  does  not  attain  its  maximum  for  twelve  or  even  tweniy-f 
hours.     The  skin  is  exceedingly  tender,  especially  over  the  spot  where  the  lig^j 
ments  have  given  way  ;  the  least  attempt  at  movement  is  looked  upon  with  drad] 
and  discoloration  soon  begins  to  make  its  appearance.     In  the  case  of  a  spradi 
ankle,  if  there  are  many  small  varicose  veins  round  the  joint,  the  ecchymosisi 
reach  as  far  as  the  knee  in  a  very  short  time. 

Recovery  is  often  imperfect.     Inflammation   does   not  occur  unless  there  •] 
some  other  irritant  as  well,  but  very  often  the  joint  remains  cold,  stiff,  and  paii-j 
ful  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  it.     This  may  be  caused  in  various  waji; 
Adhesions  may  have  formed,  binding  tendons  down  to  their  sheaths,  or  even  Qidl»j 
ing  two  articular  surfaces  to  each  other  ;  the  capsule  and  the  loose  tissue  aroool' 
may  have  become  dense  and  unyielding    (especially  on    the  inner  side  where  it  i^ 
soft  and  thrown  into  folds)  ;  the  muscles  may  be  matted  together  ;  or  the  synoviii 
sac  may  remain  distended  ;  but  in  many  instances  nothing  can  be  found.     Mov^ 
ment  is  restricted  and  painful,  at  one  spot  in  particular,  but  there  is  nothing  oat 
of  place.     There  is  a  sense  of  weakness  about  the  joint,  so  that  it  does  not  feelil 
if  it  could  be  trusted,  or  it  becomes  swollen  whenever  it  is  used,  but  there  is  do 
inflammation  ;  the  skin  rather  is  unnaturally  cold  ;  it  is  smooth,  glossy,  and  livid, 
showing  that  the  circulation  through  it  is  imperfect ;  the  tissues,   in  short,  at 
starved,  from  prolonged  inactivity  ;  they  are  unable  to  work,  because  they  never 
get  a  proper  supply  of  blood  ;  and  the  only  remedy  lies  in  encouraging  the  circn- 
lation  as  much  as  possible. 

Treatment. — Slight  sprains,  when  the  ti.ssues  are  stretched  rather  than  torn, 
are  treated   most  successfully  by  ma.ssage  and  bandaging ;  but  it  must  be  carried 
out  carefully  and  thoroughly.     The  limb  must  be  raised,  the  muscles  relaxed,  and 
all  constricting  garments  removed.     At  first  the  movement  must  be  exceedingly 
light,  and  directed  so  as  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin,  commencing 
above  the  injured  joint,  where  the  swelling  has  not  yet  shown  itself,  and  working 
gradually  nearer  to   it.     The  direction   must  always   be  toward  the  trunk;  the 
thumb,  or  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  or  the  palm  of  the  hand,  may  be  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  surface  ;  and  the  tender  spots  must  be  left  to  the  last.    H 
this  is  properly  carried  out,  the  swelling  begins  to  diminish  in  a  few  minutes,  and, 
as  the  circulation  improves,  absorption  becomes  more  rapid,  and  the  tendency  to 
start  and  the  involuntary  shrinking  disappear.     Then  more  attention  may  be  paid 
to  the  spaces  in  which  the  extravasated  Ijlood  has  collected  ;  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
or  the  thuml)  may  be  made  to  trace  out  the  irregular  intervals  between  the  bony 
prominences,  moving  round  and  round  in  small  circles  upon  the  skin  ;  and  grad- 
ually firmer  and  firmer  pressure  may  be  used,  as  the  superficial  stnictures  become 
accustomed  to  it.     This  must  be  kept  up  until  the  effusion  has  almost  disappeareil • 
and  slight  passive  movements,  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  exert  any  traction  on  th^ 
injured  ligaments,  are  allowed  without  resistance.     Then  the  joint  must  be  cov- 
ered with  several  layers  of  cotton-wool,  and  compressed  as  firmly  as  possible  with 
a  flannel  or  a  domett  bandage,     (ienerally  speaking,  this  has  to  be  repeated  for 
two  or  three  days,  l)ut  each  time  the  sitting  is  shorter  and  less  irksome. 

In  more  severe  injuries,  where  from  the  tenderness  over  certain  spots  it   i^ 
clear  that  some  of  the  ligaments  have  given  way,  the  same  plan  may  be  tried;  btit 
naturally  a  longer  time  is  necessary  for  repair.      Heat  and  cold,  if  used  withsuffi' 
cient  energy,  are  of  excellent  service  as  temporary  remedies.     They  help  to  check 
the  effiision   by  constricting  the  small  vessels,  but   they  do  not  assist  absorptioi^  • 
and  the  sooner  methodical  comi)ression  is  applied  the  better.   Care,  of  course,  mui^t 
be  taken  that   the  pressure  really  falls  upon  the  parts  that  need  it — not,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  ankle,  on   the  heel  and  the  malleoli.     Passive  motion  should  b^ 
conunenced  as  soon  as  the  effusion  is  absorbed,  on  the  second  or  third  day.  Even 
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the  ligaments  are  torn,  the  joints  may  be  moved  gently  through  a  very  wide 
ngc,  without  throwing  the  least  strain  uj)on  them.  For  this  reason  a  fixed  ap- 
intQS,  such  as  plaster-of- Paris,  should  never  be  employed  in  sprains. 


Dislocations. 

A  dislocation  is  a  sudden  displacement  of  one  of  the  bones  of  a  joint  from 
(s  normal  position.  Gradual  displacements,  which  result  either  from  disease 
[pathological)  or  from  malformation  (congenital),  are  better  dealt  with  by 
diemselves. 

Dislocations  are  said  to  be  complete  when  the  articular  surfaces  are  entirely 
Nparated  from  each  other,  incomplete  when  they  are  still  to  a  certain  extent  in 
contact,  as  usually  happens,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  knee.  They  are  sim- 
fk  if  the  skin  is  unbroken,  compound  {open)  if  there  is  a  wound  exposing  the 
mterior  of  the  joint ;  and  the  distal  segment  of  a  limb  is  always  described  as 
being  displaced  from  the  proximal. 

Causes. — These  are  either  predisf)osing  or  immediate. 

1.  Predisposing. — Dislocations  are  met  with  at  all  times  of  life,  from  birth  to 
dd  age,  but  with  very  different  degrees  of  frequency.  With  the  exception  of  the 
dbow-joint,  they  are  much  more  common  in  adult  life,  because  then  the  bones  are 
It  their  strongest,  and  naturally  they  are  more  often  met  with  among  men  than 
among  women.  But,  independently  of  this,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  persons  in 
whom  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  occur.  The  muscles  are  poorly  develoi>ed,  the 
bony  prominences  feebly  marked,  and  the  ligaments  loose  and  yielding,  so  that 
theslightest  force,  if  the  muscles  are  caught  unawares,  is  enough  to  cause  displace- 
ment. Fortimately  in  many  of  these  the  capsule  is  not  torn  and  the  injury  is 
really  only  a  subluxation,  but  occasionally  it  gives  way  under  the  strain  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  forced  through  the  rent. 

Certain  joints  are  especially  liable  to  dislocation.  In  many  instances  this 
maybe  explained  by  their  situation  or  construction.  The  shoulder,  for  example, 
which  depends  for  its  security  mainly  on  the  muscles  that  surround  it,  not  on  the 
ihapeof  its  articular  surfaces  or  on  the  strength  of  the  ligaments,  is  dislocated 
more  frequently  than  all  the  rest  of  the  joints  together.  In  children,  again,  dis- 
loation  of  the  elbow  is  particularly  common,  owing  to  the  small  size  and  smooth, 
rounded  surface  of  the  coronoid,  which  does  not  offer  so  much  resistance  as  the 
sharply  marked  process  of  adult  life.  In  other  instances  the  tendency  is  acquired  ; 
a  shoulder-joint  that  has  once  been  dislocated  is  more  likely  to  be  dislocated  a 
second  time  ;  and  if  this  happens  often,  the  joint  becomes  so  insecure  that  the 
bone  slips  in  and  out  of  the  socket  whenever  the  arm  is  raised  from  the  side. 

2.  Immediate. — These  are  muscular  action  and  external  violence. 

(i)  Muscular  Action. — In  some  instances,  notably  the  lower  jaw  and  the  pa- 
tella, this  acts  entirely  by  itself;  in  most,  however,  it  is  only  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, fixing  the  segments  of  the  joint  and  rendering  other  articulations  rigid,  so 
that  force  is  transmitted  unbroken  along  the  limb  ;  and  in  dislocations  by  direct 
violence  it  plays  no  part  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  what  Ls  known  as  consecutive  displacement,  that  is,  the  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  dislocated  bone  after  it  has  been  driven  through  the  capsule. 

(2)  External  Violence. — This  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  The  former 
Knot  common,  but  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  driven 
Erectly  through  the  capsule  of  the  joint  by  a  blow  upon  the  shoulder  ;  or,  when 
the  body  is  much  flexed,  the  head  of  the  femur  forced  out  from  the  iicetabuluni  on 
to  the  dorsum. 

In  dislocations  by  indirect  violence  the  force  is  applied  at  some  distance  from 
tiic  articulation,  either  to  the  same  bone,  or,  as  it  falls  upon  the  hand,  to  the  other 
^d  of  the  limb.  The  neck  of  the  bone  is  fixed  and  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  and  the 
^*cad,  which  represent  the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  is  tilted  out  from  its  socket  and 
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forced  against  the  capsule  until  it  is  driven  through  it.     The  spasmodic  coi 
tion  of  the  muscles  and  the  weight  of  the  part  drag  it  still  further  aside. 

Pathology. — The  immediate  effects  of  a  dislocation  are  more  extensive! 
would  be  expected  from  the  appearance  of  the  part  and  from  the  ease  with 
repair  is  carried  out  when  the  skin  is  unbroken.  Generally  speaking,  the  tissuoi 
one  side  of  a  limb  are  strained  and  rent,  those  on  the  other  crushed  and 
by  the  pressure  of  the  displaced  bone.  Ecchymosis,  sometimes  making  itsaj 
ance  a  long  way  off,  and  perhaps  days  after  the  injury,  is  always  a  prominent 
ture.  The  capsule  is  usually  torn  at  its  weakest  spot,  sometimes  it  is  stripped d 
the  bone,  and  occasionally  it  drags  away  with  it  portions  of  the  articular  marga 
The  ligaments  suffer  in  the  same  way,  except  the  stronger  ones,  such  as  the  ilii 
femoral  band  at  the  hip,  and  the  interosseous  one  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  \ 
their  lower  extremity ;  these  either  resist  successfully,  or  only  give  way  after  tl 
bones  are  broken.  The  muscles  are  always  more  or  less  crushed  and  bruised; : 
many  instances  they  are  extensively  torn,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  wrca 
away  with  them  the  process  of  bone  to  which  they  are  attached.  Arteries  u 
veins  share  the  same  fate,  but  though  they  are  not  unfrequently  compressed  ai 
bruised,  so  that  the  circulation  through  the  limb  is  interfered  with  and  even  inti 
rupted  altogether,  the  larger  ones  are  rarely  torn  across  in  recent  dislocatioi 
unless  the  violence  is  extreme.  Nerves  escape  even  better :  they  are  so  touj 
that  they  rarely  give  way,  but  if  they  are  compressed  there  may  be  most  intcn 
pain,  and  if  it  is  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time  permanent  loss  of  power  m 
follow. 

The  bones  are  frequently  broken  ;  sometimes,  as  already  mentioned,  merely 
process  is  torn  off;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fibula,  when  the  ankle  is  di 
located,  the  shaft  gives  way,  perhaps  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  injury.  Occ 
sionally  other  structures  that  lie  near  are  injured  too  ;  the  trachea,  for  exampl 
may  be  seriously  compressed  in  dislocations  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  spinal  cord» 
the  medulla  may  be  crushed  in  displacement  of  the  vertebrae. 

As  soon  as  reduction  is  accomplished  these  effects  begin  to  pass  away;  tl 
blood  becomes  absorbed,  the  effusion  into  the  synovial  sac  and  the  spaces  near 
disappear,  and  the  lymph  thrown  out  by  the  injured  structures  gradually  beconM 
organized.  In  some  instances,  where  the  capsule  is  very  extensively  torn,  thercr 
is  never  thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  joint  remains  weak  and  untrustworthy.  I 
others  an  excessive  amount  of  lymph  is  thrown  out ;  for  want  of  properly  regulate 
])assive  motion,  adhesions  form  l)et\veen  adjacent  parts,  and  the  joint  becomes  sti 
and  more  or  less  crippled  and  painful.  The  same  thing  may  happen  from  injury  t 
the  neighboring  muscles.  Occasionally  inflammation  sets  in — suppurative  arthriti 
very  rarely,  so  long  as  the  skin  is  unbroken  ;  but  rheumatoid  arthritis,  or  gout,  c 
strumous  disease,  according  to  the  particular  diathesis,  not  uncommonly. 

If  the  dislocation  is  not  reduced  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  surroundin 
structures  mutually  adai)t  themselves  to  each  other.  The  old  cavity  gradually  be 
conies  contracted  and  shallow  ;  in  many  cases  the  outline  becomes  angular  fromth 
pressure  of  the  displaced  head  resting  on  one  of  its  borders  ;  the  cartilage  at  th 
bottom  grows  thinner  and  thinner,  and  either  disappears  altogether,  or  is  replace* 
by  fibrous  tissue  which  fuses  with  the  shrunken  and  collapsed  remains  of  the  cap 
sule ;  and,  at  length,  though  some  semblance  of  its  original  character  is  alway 
l)reserved,  the  socket  becomes  so  altered  that  even  if  the  head  of  the  lx)ne  wcr 
replaced  it  could  no  longer  play  its  proi)er  i)art.  How  .soon  these  changes  taV 
l)lace  dei)ends  mainly  ui)on  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  presence  or  absence  < 
that  kind  of  inflammation  which  so  often  complicates  joint  injuries.  On  the  oi 
hand,  the  glenoid  fossa  has  been  found  so  altered  within  thirteen  weeks  of  theac< 
dent  that  reduction  could  not  have  been  effected  ;  on  the  other,  the  acetabuK 
has  been  shown  to  be  to  all  intents  and  puri)oses  intact  after  as  many  years. 

The  changes  in  the  disjjlaced  bone  depend  chiefly  upon  the  character  of  • 
bed  upon  which  it  rests  and  the  extent  to  which  the  limb  is  exercised.  If  ^ 
articular  surface  is  iml)e(ided  in   muscles,  or   lies  upon  a  soft  mass  of  connect^ 
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BDC,  the  cartilage  slowly  becomes  fibroid  and  disappears,  the  ends  of  the  bones 
•ste  away,  and  lose  their  characteristic  shape,  and  adhesions  form  between  them 
id  the  structures  around.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  directly  in  contact 
ilk  the  periosteum,  as  in  subcoracoid  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  the  surfaces 
rcu  each  other  away  and  become  moulded  together  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
figinal  outline  can  hardly  be  traced.  In  most  instances  the  cartilage  disap- 
nnand  the  articular  lamella  beneath  becomes  hard  and  eburnated,  as  in  rheu- 
nitoid  arthritis  (Fig.  703)  ;  sometimes  it 
secomes  fibrous,  and  a  dense  layer  of  simi- 
hr  material  forms  on  the  opposing  surface, 
■0  that  movement  is  smooth  and  free.  In 
time,  if  the  part  is  sufficiently  used,  a  new 
Mckrt  is  developed,  partly  worn  out  by  ab- 
nrption,  partly  built  up  by  the  deposit  round 
fee  margin  from  the  irritated  periosteum; 
ind  the  lymph  thrown  out  by  the  surround- 
ing tissues  becomes  modeled  into  a  capsule, 
lined  with  a  membrane  like  that  found  in 
(drentitious  bursx,  and  filled  with  a  similar 
kind  of  fluid  (Figs.  204  and  205).  Occa- 
Konaliy  this  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
thejoiDt  becomes  nearly  as  useful  as  it  was 
before;  but  as  a  rule,  hinge  joints  do  not 
succeed  so  well  as  ball-and-socket  ones. 

.All  the  structures  that  lie  near  are  more 
M  less  afl'ected  ;  the  old  capsule  shrinks  and 
contracts  or  becomes  adherent  to  the  car- 
tilage; the  muscles  waste  from  disuse  and 
become  fatty  ;  the  bone  is  hollowed  out  in 
tbe  interior ;  and  the  tissues  are  matted 
Ic^ether  by  bands  of  organised  lym])h. 
Sometimes  the  displaced  bone  is  firmly  fixed  ; 

sometimes  it  is  so  movable  that  it  Ijeconies  Fig.  aoj.-oid  subcotacoid  l.miiiion  of  Hmncnu. 
iigrave  source  of  inconvenience.  Occa-sion-  a.oSnd'iii  T^w  "ap^uis  of^fiWw  ii«iie7*iiii= 
%  it  causes  very  serious  consequences  by  |om»^of.ii^o^d^^"'iiiwrias»fringtoothctdgeoi 
pressing  upon  or  becoming  adherent  to  im- 
portant structures,  such  as  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  In  all  probability  this  is  the 
rason  why  rupture  of  the  axillary  artery  occurs  so  frei|iiently  in  reducing  old  dis- 
locations of  the  humerus.  The  vessel  is  hound  down  to  the  head  of  the  bone  by 
adhesions,  so  that  the  strain  falls  directlv  ujion  it  as  soon  as  any  traction  is  made 
"Pon  the  limb. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  only  certain  sign  of  a  dislocation  is  the 
'dden  disappearance  of  the  articular  end  of  a  bone  from  its  normal  situation,  or 
^  Sudden  appearance  somewhere  el.se.  The  account  of  the  accident,  though  it 
'Quid  always  be  carefully  enquired  into,  is  only  of  use  as  confirmation,  and  the 
*tn  depends  mainly  ujjon  accidental  circumstances.  In  mast  instances  it  is 
^ere  and  long-continued,  but  when  the  dislocation  has  already  occurred  several 
tics  it  may  be  comparatively  slight.  Only  in  such  cases  as  when  the  head  of  the 
'nierus  presses  upon  the  brachial  plexus  and  causes  intense  neuralgia  down  the 
'ni,  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  diagnostic  sign. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to  com|iare  the  injured  part  with  the  corre- 
*onding  joint  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Sometimes  the  alteration  in 
titline  is  conspicuous  at  the  first  glance,  as  in  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  ; 
r»  as  in  dislocations  of  the  hip,  the  position  of  the  limb  is  enough  to  prove,  not 
■nly  that  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  forced  out  of  its  socket,  but  that  it  has 
•een  driven  in  one  definite  direction.  If  inspection  fails,  there  may  be  some 
naiked  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  limb ;  or  local  mea,surements,  esi^cially  In 
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guch  joints  as  the  elbow,  where  the  bony  prominences  are  close  beneath  died 
may  supply  the  necessary  evidence.  If  the  diagnosis  is  still  uncertain,  <' 
pressure  may  reveal  the  altered  position  of  the  bones ;  natural  prominence!  a 
have  disappeared,  or  some  depression  may  be  filled  up.  Finally,  before  an  al 
is  made  to  move  the  part,  valuable  information  may  sometimes  be  obtained  & 
Other  evidence  of  local  pressure  ;  the  arm,  for  example,  may  be  cedematous,  &< 
the  head  of  the  humerus  resting  upon  the  axillary  vein,  or  the  pulse  at  the  » 
may  be  absent,  from  compression  of  the  artery. 

Inspection,  measurement,  and  palpation  may  prove  the  existence  of  a  disloo  I 
tion  ;  manipulation  only  can  determine  the  particular  variety  and  exclude  all  oths  I 
injuries.  Owing  to  the  pain  it  causes,  it  should  always  be  postponed  to  the  lat;  \ 
and,  iiarticularly  in  the  case  of  the  hip  and  elbow,  it  is  often  necessary  to  u 
ister  an  anesthetic;  the  strength  and  the  size  of  the  muscles  in  the  one,  andik  1 
amount  of  swelling  in  the  other,  render  it  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  witbott,  ' 
Voluntary  movements  are  always  restricted  ;  in  many  instances,  as  in  dislocatiin  ' 
of  the  lower  jaw,  they  are  altogether  impossible;  passive  movements  are  n 
variable  ;  sonietimes,  when  the  soft  parts  are  very  extensively  torn,  they  are  un 


tirally  free,  especially  when  the  i)atient  is  under  an  an.-esthetic  ;  but  nearly  always 
they  are  restricted  in  at  least  one  direction,  either  by  the  locking  of  the  bonesor 
by  the  tightening  up  of  ligaments  that  have  not  given  way. 

The  diagnosis  has  to  Ik;  made  from  severe  sprains,  fractures  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  joint,  and  the  sejiaration    of  epiphyses.     'J"he  chief  features  are  tVie 
absence  of  crepitus,  the  character  of  the  deformity,  the  fact  that  when  it  has  oocc 
been  rectified  it  does  not  return,  and  the  immobility  of  the  part,  both  as  r^ar*i* 
active  and  jjassive  movement ;  but  not  one  of  these  by  itself  can  be  r^arded     *^ 
sufficient.      Crepitus  is  absent  in  many  fractures  and  present  in  many  dislocatio *^*' 
because  there  is  a  fracture  combined  with  them;  moreover,  false  crepitus,  due 
the  displaced  !>one  rulibing  over  tendons  or  pressing  on  bursae  filled  with  extraw-" 
sated  blood,  i.s  sometimes  \ery  difficult  to  distinguish  from  real.     Deformity,  tO^Zl 
may  return  at  once,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it  (as  in  dislocations  of  '-^^^ 
ankle),  and  immobility,  passive  as  well  as  active,  is  not  by  any  means  a  sure  guid  ^^_^ 
In  each  case  it  is  alisolutely  necessary  to  weigh  the  whole  of  the  evidence  befoJ^*^ 
coming  to  a  jKwitive  decision. 

A  peculiar  condition  is  occasionally  met  with  in  ball-and-socket  joints  (espe 
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ly  the  shoulder),  which,  though  not  a  dislocation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
resembles  it  in  many  respects.  The  head  of  the  bone  and  the  socket  are  both 
ict,  but  they  are  not  in  apposition.  The  capsule  is  stretched  ;  the  articular 
Guxs  are  separated  ;  there  is  complete  loss  of  power ;  the  position  of  the  limb 
hat  of  a  real  dislocation,  but  there  is  undue  mobility.  In  the  case  of  the 
menis  there  is  generally  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  passing  from  the  trunk  to  the  arm, 
1  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  replaced  at  once  by  raising  the  elbow ;  in  other 
nts  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  chronic  distention  of  the  capsule :  the  fluid  in- 
mates itself  between  the  articular  surfaces,  and  the  fibres  become  softened  and 
etched  until  they  can  no  longer  hold  the  bones  in  position.  It  cannot  be  called 
iislocation,  because  the  head  of  the  bone  still  lies  within  the  cai>sule  ;  but  neither 
n  it  be  compared  with  those  cases  in  which,  as  a  result  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  or 
ruinous  inflammation,  the  cartilages  are  eroded,  the  bones  exposed,  and  the  cap- 
,lc  completely  destroyed. 

Treatment. — Dislocations  should  in  all  cases  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  obstacles  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  mechanical ;  the  head  of  the  bone,  for 
sample,  no  longer  corresj)onds  to  the  rent  in  the  capsule  ;  or  it  is  caught  by  some 
gament  or  tendon,  or  locked  against  some  other  bone.  The  other  is  the  contrac- 
ion  of  neighboring  muscles.  Immediately  after  the  accident  they  are  relaxed  and 
ifer  but  slight  resistance.  In  a  short  time  they  begin  to  contract  and  drag  the 
lislocated  bone  further  and  further  away.  Soon  they  l^ecome  absolutely  rigid,  and 
t  length  they  undergo  a  kind  of  fibroid  degeneration  ;  a  great  deal  of  their  exten- 
ibility  is  lost,  and  they  tear  sooner  than  stretch.  In  recent  dislocations  this  source 
if  difficulty  disappears  entirely  under  an  anaesthetic  ;  in  old  ones  it.  is  added  to  the 
est. 

There  are  two  methods  of  effecting  reduction,  manipulation  and  extension, 
nthe  former,  which  is  almost  always  used  for  ball-and-socket  joints,  the  muscles 
ic  relaxed,  either  by  placing  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic  or  by  moving  the 
imbin  suitable  directions  ;  the  head  of  the  bone  is  disentangled  from  the  structures 
hat  hold  it,  and  brought  back  along  the  route  it  has  taken  until  it  is  opix)site  the 
ent  in  the  capsule;  then  it  is  either  lifted  over  the  margin  of  the  socket  or  tilted 
n  by  using  the  untorn  portion  of  the  cajjsule  as  a  fulcrum  and  making  the  limb 
he  long  arm  of  the  lever.  In  the  latter  the  muscles  are  stretched  until  they  either 
ieldor  tear,  all  obstacles  are  broken  down  or  pushed  aside  by  main  strength,  until 
behead  of  the  bone  is  free  and  can  be  forced  into  position  again. 

Extension  may  be  made  with,  or  without,  the  aid  of  appliances,  but  in  recent 
islocations  it  rarely  happens  that  more  than  a  jack-towel  is  required.  The  trunk 
rthe  proximal  segment  of  the  limb  must  be  securely  held  for  counter-extension. 
^  it  is  the  humerus,  the  knee  or  the  foot  may  be  placed  in  the  axilla  ;  or  a  well- 
added  towel  or  leather  belt  passed  round  the  arm  and  fixed  to  a  hook  or  staple 
'  the  opposite  wall ;  but  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  have  an  assistant  who,  besides 
•Iping  to  fix  the  scapula,  can  manipulate  and  disengage  the  head  of  the  bone  at 
esame  time.  In  the  case  of  the  femur,  if  manipulation  has  failed  and  extension 
being  tried,  this  is  always  one  person's  duty. 

In  recent  dislocations,  simple  manual  extension  is  generally  sufficient,  espe- 
Llly  if  the  muscles  are  relaxed  by  an  anaesthetic  ;  and  the  limb  may  be  grasped 
the  most  convenient  situation — the  wrist,  for  example,  in  dislocations  of  the 
aierus.  If  more  than  this  is  required,  a  jack-towel  may  be  made  into  a  clove- 
ch  and  fastened  round  the  limb  ;  but  the  skin  must  be  perfectly  protected  by 
^ns  of  a  wet  bandage,  and  extension  must  be  made  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
iplaced  bone  without  an  intervening  joint.  If  the  limb  is  grasped  with  the  hands, 
d  the  loop  of  the  towel  is  passed  over  the  shoulder  of  the  operator,  so  that  he 
D  bring  into  play  the  muscles  of  his  back,  sufficient  i>ower  may  be  detained  to 
eicome  the  resistance  of  any  joint  but  the  hip. 

If  the  dislocation  has  already  lasted  some  length  of  time,  so  that  the  nuiscles 
ve  degenerated  and  the  lymph  has  become  organized,  mechanical  contrivances, 
K^h  as  multiplying  pulleys,  may  be  required.     The  adhesions  are  first  broken 
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down  by  manipulation  and  rotation  ;  then  the  limb  is  carefully  bandaged  withai 
roller  to  prevent  slipping  and  to  protect  the  skin  ;  counter-extension  arranged i 
as  to  avoid  bruising,  and  to  leave  the  part  accessible;  and  the  leather  collar  I 
which  the  cord  of  the  pulley  is  attached  buckled  round  the  lower  end  of  the 
placed  bone.    An  anaesthetic  is  indispensable.    The  other  end  of  the  pulleys  is 
made  secure,  and  the  rope  tightened  very  gradually  and  quietly,  avoiding  ani 
like  a  sudden  jerk,  and  making  extension  in  the  axis  of  the  limb.     The  amount( 
force  must  be  regulated  by  the  case :  the  operator  must  keep  his  hands  upon 
head  of  the  bone,  assisting  it  as  far  as  he  can  in  the  right  direction  by  mani] 
tion  and  rotation,  and  watching  carefully  the  progress  that  it  makes  and  the  tei 
upon  the  skin.     Very  serious  injuries  have  before  now  been  inflicted  in  cases i 
this  kind,  and  sometimes  important  structures  have  been  torn  across,  even  whei] 
the  amount  of  force  used  was  quite  insignificant,  probably  owing  to  the  tissaei, 
being  bound  together  by  adhesions,  or  softened  and  weakened  by  degeneration. 

When  pulleys  are  not  available,  a  very  efficient  substitute  may  be  manufactured 
out  of  a  simple  piece  of  rope  doubled  once  or  twice  upon  itself.  By  placing  a  nikr 
in  the  middle  and  twisting  it  up,  any  required  degree  of  traction  may  be  obtained, 
slowly  and  evenly.  No  estimate,  it  is  true,  can  be  formed  as  to  the  actual  amount 
of  force  employed  ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such  is  really  of  any  use; 
each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits. 

As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  bone  is  brought  down,  an  attempt  must  be  made 
to  carry  it  in  the  direction  of  the  socket.  If  it  is  the  humerus,  the  arm  is  drawn 
across  the  chest,  making  use  of  the  surgical  neck  as  a  fulcrum,  or  it  isabductedas 
far  as  it  can  go.;  or,  while  the  arm  is  fixed,  the  trunk  is  swayed  slowly  from  side 
to  side.  If  the  femur,  a  broad  band  is  looped  round  the  thigh  to  lift  Uie  bone  up- 
ward, or  outward,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  displacement.  In  the  case 
of  the  lower  jaw,  again,  firm  pressure  is  made  in  a  backward  direction  upon  the 
coronoid  processes.  In  short,  in  each  dislocation  the  method  of  manipulation, 
when  once  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  forced  down,  must  be  guided  by  the 
structure  of  the  joint,  the  direction  of  the  misplacement,  and  the  character  of  the 
obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way. 

After  a  certain  period,  varying  for  each  joint,  reduction  becomes  impossible. 
Even  if  it  could  be  effected,  it  is  more  than  doubtftil  whether  the  use  of  the  part 
would  in  any  way  be  improved,  owing  to  the  extensive  changes  that  take  place 
about  the  articular  ends.  In  such  cases  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  break  down  the 
adhesions  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  by  means  of  massage,  friction,  galvanism, 
and  passive  motion,  improve  the  nutrition  and  freedom  of  the  parts  as  far  as 
may  be. 

In  recent  dislocations,  when  the  patient  is  not  under  the  influence  of  an  an«s- 
thetic,  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  bone  is  brought  opposite  to  the  rent,  it  is  pulled 
into  the  socket,  with  a  sudden,  sometimes  almost  audible,  snap.  In  old  ones, how- 
ever, or  when  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  in  paralyzed  limbs,  replacement  is 
gra/iual,  and  may  even  be  imperceptible,  except  for  the  restoration  of  the  full  range 
of  movement,  and  a  certain  amount  of  alteration  in  shape. 

The  treatment  of  a  dislocation,  after  it  has  been  reduced,  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  a  severe  sprain  :  the  joint  must  be  secured,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
rcr'jrrence  ;  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  either  bandaged  or  covered  with  some  evap- 
orating lotion,  or  with  Leiter's  coils.     Inflammation  rarely  follows,  probably^" 
ra'jv:  the  cajjsule  is  extensively  torn,  and  intra-articular tension  is  impossible;  b^^ 
for  all  that,  every  precaution  should  betaken  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

The  length  of  time  the  joint  should  be  kept  at  rest  depends  more  upon  itsk-i^** 
zxA  r^onstniction  than  on  the  injury  that  has  been  inflicted.    There  are  dangers  ®^ 
*'.*\.f:T  side.     On  the  one  hand,  if  the  part  is  kept  at  rest  too  long,  adhesions  *^^ 
forrf,  rxrtween  contiguous  surfaces,  or  the  cai>sules  become  hard  and  rigid.     On  ***^ 
if  movement  is  allowed  too  soon,  there  is  aU-aj-s  the  possibility  of  the 
aj/s'ik's  never  being  rei»aired,  or,  worse  still,  of  inflammatioil setting  in* 
t'-rns  mainly  upon  the  kind  of  movement.     Passive  i  Tl 
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B,  and,  if  carried  out  under  proper  supervision,  may  be  commenced  in  the  first 
ek ;  it  stretches  out  the  folds  of  the  capsule,  prevents  the  muscles  and  ligaments 
ooming  shortened,  and  checks  the  formation  of  adhesions,  without  endangering 
{prospect  of  union  or  giving  the  faintest  reason  for  inflammation.  Active  move- 
mt,  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  cannot  be  so  well  controlled,  must  be  postponed 
(til  passive  motion  is  free  from  pain,  and  until  all  risk  of  recurrence  has  disap- 
■led.  In  the  hip  and  elbow,  where  the  security  of  the  joint  is  dependent  upon 
e shape  of  the  articular  surfaces,  it  may  be  allowed  with  certain  precautions  after 
t  fixst  few  days ;  in  the  lower  jaw,  however,  and  still  more  in  the  shoulder,  free 
ovement  >»athout  restriction  cannot  be  permitted  for  at  least  a  month,  and  certain 
iiticular  actions  are  especially  to  be  forbidden.  A  variable  amount  of  stiffness  is 
tways  present  after  a  dislocation,  and  the  muscles  atrophy  to  some  degree,  particu- 
iriy  the  extensors ;  but  this  soon  disappears.  Massage  and  galvanism  are  of  very 
reat  service  if  it  shows  the  least  tendency  to  persist.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
argotten  that  a  rapidly  progressive  form  of  osteo-arthritis  is  not  an  uncommon 
omplication  of  joint  injuries,  especially  in  those  who  are  gouty  or  rheumatic,  and 
hat  muscular  wasting  is  one  of  its  earliest  signs. 

Compound  ippeti)  dislocations,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  displacements  of  the 
wnes,  the  skin  is  torn  or  cut  and  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  joint  exposed,  are  ex- 
xcdingly  serious,  even  when  they  are  not  complicated  by  the  addition  of  fractures 
jr  other  injuries.  The  danger  is  the  occurrence  of  suppurative  arthritis.  If  this 
naks  out,  the  joint  rarely  recovers  without  some  degree  of  ankylosis  ;  often  the 
avity  is  entirely  obliterated  and  the  articular  surfaces  are  united  together  by  dense 
ibrous  tissue  or  by  bone.  Even  this  result,  however,  cannot  always  be  obtained, 
[f  suppuration  once  develops  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  or  where  it  will  stop, 
md  the  risk,  as  regards  life  as  well  as  limb,  increases  with  the  size  and  complexity 
)f  the  synovial  membrane.  Abscesses  may  form  in  the  tissues  near  ;  the  pus  may 
ipread  in  the  tendon  sheaths,  or  in  the  loose  tissue  around  them  half-way  along 
I  limb;  erysipelas,  cellulitis,  or  pyaemia  may  break  out  at  any  moment ;  the  bones 
nay  be  eaten  away  on  the  surface  or  even  perish  completely  ;  and  at  length,  if  the 
wtientdoes  not  succumb  from  septic  absorption,  and  if  the  limb  does  recover, 
tmay  be  so  stiff  and  oedematous  as  to  be  absolutely  useless,  or  there  may  be  such 
in  amount  of  discharge  that  it  has  to  be  removed  for  fear  of  hectic  or  amyloid 
iisease. 

The  treatment  of  open  dislocations  must  be  guided  by  the  same  considera- 
ionsasthat  of  open  fractures  into  joints.  The  choice  lies  between  an  attempt 
osave  the  part,  excision  or  amputation  ;  and  the  decision  must  be  determined  in 
adicase  partly  by  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  partly  by  the  situation 
>f  the  joint  and  the  extent  of  the  injury.  The  first  question  is  whether  it  is  pos- 
iblcto  save  the  limb  without  running  too  great  a  risk,  and  whether,  supposing  this 
5  successful,  the  limb  is  likely  to  be  of  any  use  afterward.  In  open  dislocations 
f  the  knee  joint  there  is  rarely  any  hope  unless  the  tissues  at  the  back  are  quite 
itact;  but  in  other  joints,  especially  in  those  of  the  upper  extremity,  it  can  often 
c  managed,  if  only  the  vessels  are  unhurt  and  the  skin  not  too  much  torn  or 
^pped  up.  Nerves  do  not  seem  to  be  of  so  much  conseciuence  in  this  matter  ; 
*cyare  so  tough  that  they  rarely  give  way,  and  even  if  they  do  they  may  often 
-joined  again  by  means  of  sutures. 

Whether  the  joint  should  be  excised  or  not  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
|<k  of  the  bones.  If  they  are  comminuted,  and  the  soft  parts  not  seriously  injured, 
*s  may  be  done  with  great  success,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  shoulder  and 
H)w;  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  primary  excision  is  not  to  be  corn- 
fed,  either  in  its  course  or  its  results,  with  the  same  oi)eration  when  performed 
f  disease.  The  smaller  joints,  those  in  the  fingers,  for  example,  sometimes  suc- 
ed  very  well. 

If  it  is  decided  to  try  and  save  the  joint,  the  protruding  bone  and  the  surround- 

^miist  first  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  some  antisei>tic  ;  fragments  that  arc 

fid  or  ground-in  with  dirt  to  live,  removed  ;  and  reduction  effected 
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as  soon  as  possible.     Generally  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this,  owing  to  die 
the  laceration  ;  but  sometimes  the  head  of  the  bone  is  so  tightly  embraced 
skin  that  the  opening  has  to  be  carefully  enlarged. 

Then  the  cavity  of  the  joint  must  be  washed  out  again  and  again,  and 
freely  oj^en,  so  that  there  maybe  thorough  drainage.     The  most  efficient 
of  carrying  this  out  is  either  to  immerse  the  part  bodily  for  an  hour  each  daji 
bath  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  carbolic,  with  the  wounds  widely  open,  or  to 
continuous  irrigation  with  water  as  already  described  in  speaking  of  pen< 
wounds.     Merely  passing  a  drainage-tube  through  the  synovial  cavity  is  of  lii 
no  service,  and  small  incisions  are  worse  than  useless  ;  the  discharge  must  be 
oughly  removed.     The  limb  may  then  be  placed  upon  a  splint,  well 
raised  and  kept  at  perfect  rest  in  the  position  that  will  ultimately  be  most 
An  ice-bag  laid  upon  the  joint,  or  over  the  course  of  the  main  artery  of  the 
is  of  some  assistance  in  controlling  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  to  the  part; 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  application  is  really  continuous. 

The  further  course  must  be  guided  by  the  temperature  and  the  degree 
inflammation  that  ensues.     Careful  watch  must  be  kept  that  the  discharge 
collect  anywhere.     If  suppuration  sets  in  the  freest  possible  incisions  may  still 
tried  ;  but  unless  it  is  checked  at  once  the  cartilages  necrose,  the  synovial  li 
is  destroyed,  the  cavity  is  filled  with  granulation  tissue,  and  abscesses  form 
where  in  the  cellular  tissue  around.     At  first  the  constitutional  disturbance  is 
ceedingly  severe,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  larger  joints  ;  gradually,  as  the 
gain  the  upper  hand,  the  fever  begins  to  drop  of  a  morning,  and  if  no  further  co»» 
plication  sets  in  assumes  the  hectic  type  ;  and  then  again  it  may  become  aqueidol 
whether  the  patient's  strength  is  sufficient ;  or  whether  it  may  not  be  advisableti 
perform  some  secondary  operation,  excision,  or  even  amputation. 

Fractures  and  dislocations  are  not  un frequently  combined,  and  occasioDalljt 
a  fracture  is  present  as  a  complication  ;  the  humerus,  for  example,  is  dislocated,  and 
the  surgical  neck  broken  by  the  same  force.  When  this  occurs  it  has  been  reoom* 
mended  to  allow  the  fracture  to  unite  before  attempting  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  ; 
but  if  it  is  possible  the  head  of  the  bone  should  be  replaced  at  once.  The  patieot 
should  be  placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  the  fracture  securely  fixed  between  splints, 
and  the  displaced  bone  manijnilated  as  far  as  it  can  be  in  the  right  direction.  Ex- 
tension may  be  tried  if  the  fracture  is  at  some  distance,  at  the  other  end  of  a  long 
bone,  or  even  in  the  middle  ;  but  if  the  injury  is  near  the  joint  it  is  rarely  prac- 
ticable. If  this  fails  the  only  course  left  is  either  to  lay  the  part  open,  and 
convert  the  fracture  into  a  compound  one  communicating  with  a  synovial  cavity, 
or  by  passive  motion  to  encourage  as  far  as  possible  the  formation  of  a  fabe 
joint. 

Dislocations  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral,  but  it  can  only 
take  place  in  one  direction,  forward.     As  the  mouth  opens  the  condyle  and  the 
fii)ro-cartilage  are  brought  forward  together  upon  the  eminent ia  art icularis ;  the 
external  lateral  ligament,  which  normally  runs  downward  and  backward,  becomes 
nearly  vertical ;  the  internal  and  posterior  are  stretched,  and  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess   is    lowered   into   a   slanting  direction.      If  at   this   moment   the  external 
pterygoid   contracts,  or  if  a  slight  blow  is  delivered  in  a  downward  dircctio*^ 
upon  the  incisor  teeth,  the  condyle  slips  forward  on  to  the  front  of  the  emineoc* 
and  is  carried  up  into  the  temporal  fossa  by  the  combined  action  of  the  tempot« 
masseter,  and   internal   pterygoid.     The  capsule  appears  to  stretch   rather  tb^ 
tear,  though  the  tension  on  some  of  it  must  be  very  severe,  and  sometimes  *** 
temporal  muscle  is  a  little  torn. 

Causes. — Dislocation  may  be  produced  either  by  muscular  action  alone, 
by  indirect  violence,  but  neither  of  these  is  capable  of  effecting  it  unless  f^ 
mouth  is  widely  oj^en.     If  it  is  the  former  of  the  two,  the  condyle  is  pulJ^ 
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■Bd ;    if  the  latter,   the  bone  is   converted    into  a  lever,   of  which   the 

KMoid  [vocess,  fixed  by  the  temporal  muscle,  is  the  Ailcrum;  the  force  is 

pHed  to  tJK  symj^yds,  and  the  condyle  is  driven  forward.     It  often  happens 

M  yawning  or  shouting,  but  it  may  be 

■ed  by  blows  with  the  iist,  by  forcing 

M  die  mouth  anything  that  is  too  large, 

d  even  by  such  operations  as  the  extrac- 

■t  (tf  teeth  and  taking  wax  casts  of  the 

mlararch.    Itis  rarein  children,  because 

.  tbem  the  eminence  hardly  exists,  and 

mae,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  jaw,  the 

^)onl  muscle  docs  not  obtain  such  lever- 

p;  smd  it  appears  to  be  more  common 

■  women  than  tn  men. 

If  both  sides  are  dislocated  the  symp- 
IDI  are  very  characteristic.  The  patient 
qiports  the  lower  jaw  with  his  hand,  to 
KiCDt  further  itiovement,  the  mouth  is 
liUy  (^n,  the  chin  protrudes,  the  saliva 
kJbUcs  away,  and  speech  is  exceedingly 
SficQlt.  Labial  consonants  cannot  be  pro- 
OBDccd  at  all.  In  place  of  the  natural 
rajection  in  front  of  the  ear,  caused  by 
he  condyle,  there  is  a  depression  ;   in  front  '  •' 

f  this,  making  it  more  distinct,  the  skin  is  Fic. K16.— Diiiaation of  ihc  Lexer jav. 

MKd,  partly  by  the  bone,  partly  by  the 

mgular  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  masseter ;  and  movement,  except  to  a 
Bftligbt  extent  in  a  downward  direction,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  first 
ime  the  dislocation  happens  the  pain  is  very  severe,  but  in  old  recurring  cases 
lanybeso  slight  as  not  to  cause  any  complaint.  If  the  displacement  is  only 
•  one  side,  the  lower  jaw  appears  to  be  pushed  toward  the  other  one;  the  face 
I  much  less  distorted  ;  and  though  the  general  symptoms  are  the  same,  they  are 
iften  to  slight  as  to  lie  in  some  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

Subluxation  or  partial  dislocation  forward,  is  very  common  in  young  people. 
Old  sometimes  gives  rise  to  much  inconvenience,  as  it  is  liable  to  occur  whenever 
he  mouth  is  widely  open.  The  jaw  is  caught,  as  it  were,  and  held  until  the 
mdjle  is  forced  back  by  pressing  the  chin  upward  ;  formal  reduction  is  rarely 
leeeiuy. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  seated  with  the  mouth  wide  open  ;  the 
lod  is  thrown  back  and  supported  from  behind,  the  thumbs  (protected  with  a 
indkerchief  or  some  lint  so  that  they  may  not  be  bitten)  are  placed  on  the  molar 
cetb  as  far  back  as  possible,  the  fingers  brought  round  under  the  chin,  and  pres- 
ve  made  downward  and  backward  with  the  one,  while  the  symphysis  is  raised 
Tmtans  of  the  others.  £y  this  the  lower  jaw  is  converted  into  a  lever  of  the 
mi  Older,  the  thumbs  form  the  fulcrum,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  placed  as  far 
■ckas  they  can  ;  the  downward  pressure  helps  to  disengage  the  condyles,  and  as 
WBis  they  become  free  the  muscles  pull  the  jaw  back  with  a  sudden  snap.  Gen- 
ItUy  the  two  sides  slip  back  together  ;  but  in  old  dislocations,  or  i  f  there  is  any 
|fficulty,  an  attempt  may  be  made  upon  one  first,  only  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
"^riace  it  again  while  the  other  is  being  reduced.  Sometimes  reduction  is  im- 
lied  by  the  coronoid  process  becoming  entangled  in  the  fibres  of  the  temporal 
Bicle ;  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  it  caught  against  the  malar 
■fcCM;  but  this  can  generally  be  obviated  by  depressing  the  chin  somewhat 
Iher  before  trying  to  raise  it. 

If  this  plan  fails  other  measures  must  be  adopted  to  obtain  more  power. 
S(lges  of  cork  or  wood  may  be  placed  between  the  molar  teeth  and  the  chin 
'Kit  up  by  main  force ;  in  one  case,  four  months  old.  Pollock  made  use  of  a 
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strap  tourniqueti  which  was  passed  round  the  head,  under  the  chin,  and 
screwed  up.     The  angle  may  be  depressed  by  resting  one  end  of  a  flat 
wood  about  a  foot  long  upon  the  molars,  and  pulling  the  other  upward,  the  i 
of  the  upper  jaw  serving  as  a  fulcrum  ;  or  a  stout  pair  of  forceps  may  be  ii 
duced  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  the  blades  separated  from  each  other. 
pressure  backward  upon  the  coronoid  processes  from  the  inside  of  the 
sometimes  successful,  even  in  dislocations  of  long  standing. 

A  four- tailed  bandage  must  be  worn  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after,  and  I 
patient  should  be  warned  that  yawning  or  opening  the  mouth  wide  for  any 
purpose  is  exceedingly  likely  to  reproduce  the  displacement  for  months  to 

If  the  dislocation  is  not  reduced,  the  amount  of  movement  gradually  u 
until  the  patient  is  able  to  close  the  lips  and  to  open  the  mouth  fairly  wide,  bat 
teeth  can  never  be  brought  properly  into  apposition  with  each  other. 


Dislocation  of  the  Clavicle. 

The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  rarely  displaced,  although  the  articular  i 
faces  are  very  little  adapted  to  each  other.  The  shoulder  is  so  freely  movablel 
no  severe  strain  falls  upon  the  joint,  unless  the  force  is  applied  to  the  cUfi( 
directly,  and  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  ligaments  that  hold 
bones  together,  are  so  strong  and  secured  so  well  by  the  muscles,  that  the  clavidi^ 
as  a  rule,  gives  way  before  the  joint.  The  natural  movements  take  place  either •' 
a  vertical  axis  between  the  fibro-cartilage  and  the  sternum,  or  on  an  antero-pd* 
terior  one  between  the  same  structure  and  the  clavicle.  When  they  are  carried  toi 
far  the  capsule  gives  way,  and  the  articular  end  of  the  bone  is  forced  through  the 
rent,  either  forward,  backward,  or  upward. 

In  spite  of  the  backward  direction  of  the  articular  facet  on  the  sternum,  ifld 
the  hook -like  projection  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  clavicle,  dislocation  for- 
ward is  the  most  common  of  these.  The  sternal  end  of  the  bone  is  carried  on  10 
the  front  of  the  manubrium,  and  stands  out  beneath  the  skin  ;  the  clavicular  p<»» 
tion  of  the  sterno- mastoid  is  tense  and  rigid  ;  the  head  is  inclined  downward ani 
forward  ;  the  shoulder  is  approximated  to  the  middle  line,  and  all  the  movemeBU 
of  the  arm,  but  particularly  any  attempt  to  bring  the  shoulders  fomard,  are  attended 
by  severe  pain. 

Dislocation  backward  is  equally  plain,  only  in  this  case  there  is  a  well-marked 
depression  by  the  side  of  the  manubrium  instead  of  an  elevation,  and  theshonkkr 
is  brought  forward,  as  well  as  toward  the  middle  line.  Sometimes  the  head  of 
the  l>one  presses  upon  the  trachea  or  oesophagus,  causing  extreme  dyspnoea  or 
dysphagia,  and  in  one  instance  coma  is  said  to  have  ensued  from  pressure  upon  die 
innominate  vein. 

Dislocation  upward  is  more  rare,  and  might  almost  be  r^arded  as  a  variety 
of  the  former,  as  the  articular  end  is  always  carried  backward  as  well  to  some 
extent,  sometimes  sufficiently  far  to  press  upon  the  trachea.  It  lies  behind  die 
sternal  jx^rtion  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  between  it  and  the  stemo-hyoid,  filling  op 
the  ej^isternal  notch  ;  the  shoulder  is  carried  far  inward  toward  the  middle  linCi 
and  the  neck  is  bent,  as  much  to  relieve  the  respiration  as  to  relax  the  muscles. 

In  all  of  these  the  rent  in  the  capsule  is  very  extensive  :  the  rhomboid  lig*- 
ment  either  gives  way,  or  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  torn  :  the  fibro-cartilige 
in  the  interior  of  the  joint  is  separated  from  the  clavicle,  or  more  often  from  the 
sternum  ;  and  the  muscles,  especially  the  sterno-mastoid,  are  put  upon  the  stretA 
and  s^^nietiines  torn. 

Causes. — Dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  may  be  ptodocco 
cither  by  ^lirect  or  indirect  violence.  In  the  former  case  the  fofre  is  applied  tt> 
the  inner  end  of  the  bone,  as  when  a  cart-wheel  passes  over  diediot;  thcdii' 
}>!a/.ern*rrit  must  be  either  backward,  or  back^-ard  and  upfvaid ;  and 
*i;rro;ri«^iing  structures,  such  as  the  ribs  and  sternum,  are  cnshed  WC^ 
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r,  where  the  force  acts  either  on  the  shoulder  or  on  the  outer  end  of  the  bone, 
[l&placement  may  take  any  direction,  except  downward.  A  blow,  for  exam- 
OD  the  front  of  the  shoulder,  forcing  it  backward,  causes  the  clavicle  to  rotate 
centre,  and  throws  the  strain  upon  the  anterior  sterno-clavicular  ligament, 
fjoint  opening  out  in  front.  If  the  force  continues,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  dis- 
forward  until  the  ligaments  give  way,  and  it  is  carried  on  to  the  front  of 
manubrium.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  force  applied  from  behind,  or  violent 
ion  on  the  arm  from  the  front,  causes  the  clavicle  to  rotate  in  the  opposite 
don,  and  tends  to  produce  dislocation  backward.  But  while  the  cause  of 
dislocations  is  feirly  clear,  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  produced  is  not 
iCKily  understood.  Owing  to  the  convexity  forward  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
ijhvicle,  it  is  impossible  for  the  first  rib  to  act  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever ;  and  these 
dSslocations  cannot  be  produced  in  the  dead  subject,  without  previous  division  of 
MKDe  of  the  ligaments.  They  cannot  therefore  be  the  result  merely  of  traction  or 
pressure  applied  to  the  outer  end  of  the  bone,  regardless  of  everything  else.  The 
OODtraction  of  the  surrounding  muscles  is  of  some  assistance,  and  rigidity  of  the 
fliorax  is  very  likely  essential  (they  have  been  produced  on  several  occasions  by 
fRSSure  in  crowds,  and  by  wrestling),  but  probably  the  most  important  element  is 
deposition  of  the  vertebral  column  at  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 
It  some  cases  of  extreme  spinal  curvature,  gradual  displacement  has  resulted  from 
ffis  alone  without  the  occurrence  of  any  accident. 

Partial  dislocation,  without  tearing  of  the  capsule,  is  common  among  yourg 
feople  of  weak  muscular  development ;  and  is  often  noticed  for  the  first  time  after 
tome  sudden  strain  or  unusual  muscular  exertion.  The  bone  projects  on  the  frowt 
€f  the  articulation  forward,  or  forward  and  upward,  but  slips  back  again  into  its 
position  as  soon  as  the  weight  of  the  limb  is  taken  off.  The  chief  inconvenience 
is  the  weakness  of  the  arm  and  the  sense  of  insecurity  ;  sometimes  this  is  so  marked 
that  the  use  of  the  limb  is  seriously  impaired. 

Treatment. — The  method  of  reduction  is  the  same  for  all  of  these.  The 
jiticnt  is  seated  upon  a  low  stool,  with  his  back  to  the  operator.  The  latter  places 
lb  knee  against  the  spine,  between  the  scapulse,  and  grasping  the  shoulders, 
draws  them  backward,  the  patient's  elbows  being  kept  in  front  of  the  median- 
tacral  line.  Generally  the  head  of  the  bone  slips  in  either  at  once  or  with  a  little 
manipulation  ;  if  it  resist,  a  stout  pad  may  be  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  elbow 
be  drawn  into  the  side,  so  as  to  pry  it  out.  The  difficulty  is  after  reduction  has 
been  effected  ;  there  is  nothing  to  retain  the  bone  in  its  proper  position  ;  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  are  almost  flat;  all  the  ligaments  are  torn  ;  the  whole  weight  of  the 
ann rests  up)on  it;  and  every  movement,  even  that  of  respiration,  affects  it. 

In  the  backward,  or  the  backward  and  upward  dislocation,  Velpeau's  plan  is 
the  best.  The  bone  is  held  in  position  ;  the  axilla  carefully  padded  so  as  to  square 
np  as  far  as  possible  the  conical  shape  of  the  thorax  ;  the  elbow  brought  forward  to 
the  middle  line,  and  well  raised  by  strips  of  plaster,  and  the  hand  fastened  against 
the  opposite  shoulder.  In  the  forward  dislocation,  which  in  this  respect  is  the 
worst  of  the  three,  a  double  figure-of-eight  succeeds  better.  A  stout  pad  or  a 
thickly  covered  splint  is  placed  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  bandage  is  carried 
round  them  alternately,  to  draw  them  back  as  far  as  possible.  Astley  Cooper 
recommended  that  well-padded  straps  should  be  carried  round  the  axillae,  and 
fctened  back  by  leather  bands  to  a  splint,  fitting  against  the  spine,  and  well  secured 
round  the  body.  In  any  case  it  is  important  to  fix  the  scapulae  against  the  ribs ;  and 
where  there  is  serious  con9ern  about  the  deformity,  the  best  plan  is  to  keep  the 
patient  in  bed,  in  the  supine  position,  as  long  as  he  can  be  induced  to  stand  it.  If 
the  dislocation  is  forward,  a  well-fitting  pad  over  the  projection,  firmly  strapped 
^lown,  is  often  of  great  assistance. 

Whichever  method  is  adopted,  the  arm  must  be  kept  rigidly  fixed  for  at  least 

«WC  weeks;  if  plaster  is  not  used,  the  bandages  must  be  secured  with  starch  or 

itliBy  as  Velpeau  recommends ;  after  that  the  confinement  may  be  relaxed  to 

^ot  no  movement  should  be  allowed  for  at  least  as  long  again  ;  and 
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ML  ri  :xapedj  made  truss,  must  be  worn  until  it 
--^       :  -joxe  jutances  it  is  impossible  to  retain  the! 
^='jx:iz  r  onnrd  this  is  not  so  serious,  though  the 

r«    -VIZ  aoon  forms,  and  the  arm  regains  a 

— :  :2    t  movement  ]    but  when  the  bone  lies  v'edgri] 

J.  7      =£  -sem^jm  and  the  trachea,  and  either  cannoil 

-*•-:. -=--  rom  slipping  back,  it  has  been  found  n« 

--T    :r  aner extremity. 

_:-  ::s     Place  the  dislocatfii  bone  on  the  position  AMU 

>r   :^2te  from  the  articular  cavity,  and  then  Tihti 
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-  .■.u.Md  from  the  clavicle  in  two  directions,  upwaid 

-T    -    «..:— liingly  rare;  the  latter,  in  spite  of  the  shape  of 

.  -.   :ommon  as  might  be  expected,  owing  to  die 

.. .    n^e-'oid  ligaments,  which  form  the  main  bond  of 

i^-.>  1  fall  or  a  blow  iijwn  the  shoulder  delivered  from 

.r-tf  :he  point  of  the  acromion  downward  and  for- 

..  -r  ..  TL'wever,  is  met  with  now  and  then  in  rapidly  grow- 

..'■  :•;;  :cavy  weights  iii)on  the  arm.     Probably  in  thcK 

>,.c  :«;  not  give  way  completely. 

.l:  "tdrdly  be  mistaken.     The  head  is  inclined  to  the 

i.'ttf  :rapezius  stands  out  distinctly  ;  the  outer  end  of 

r!i5  a  great  projection  upon  the  acromion,  and  the 

v=.:^i      There  is  tenderness  on  ])ressure  over  the  cora- 

-  iri'.  are  painful  and  very  limited,  and  raising  it  even 

-'   *»   .i:i»ossible. 

^     •  ^  vs^cKiation  is  very  easy  to  reduce  and  very  difficult 

■'^:  ■>  necessary  is  to  draw  the  shoulder  back,  press  the 

^  . ,  ..!a  >lii*s  out  from  underneath  at  once ;  but  as  soon  as 

I     s-lacement  appears  a^ain.     Very  often  the  bones  can- 

-v-i  a  new  joint  is  gradually  developed  in  the  upper  sur- 

■  !OL:^h  the  projection  is  very  unsightly,  the  arm  regains 

.  .%tr.  except  for  overhand  movements. 

iie:>.v.\i  of   treating   this   dislocation  is  by  means  of 

■ :-.    only   substituting    Holland  plaster,    which    ne^er 

::  <  ?e  taken  to  i)revent  sloughing  of  the  skin.     If  this 
:kk  :he  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  and  strapped  firmly 
•vL/  vfc ebbing  band  carried  over  it  and  under  the  ix)int  oi 
..a<-  -.".e  axilla  must  be  well  padded  and  the  scapula  fixed  ^ 
•V  fcJL-I  of  the  thorax.     Where  deformity  is  the  first  coO' 
•■  >:  re  kept  lying  flat  on  the  Ixick  in  l)ed  for  a  week    ^^ 
^  "xo.:  |»erfectly  ;  the  weight  of  the  limb  is  taken  off;  tl"^ 
:  V  clavicle  can  easily  be  prevented  from  riding  up. 
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>      >..va:;.\l  more  frequently  than  all  the  other  joints  in  th 

-^    ^  ...•..■  to  its  anatomical  construction  ;  its  security  is  de 

.-.■    .\-  :hcmust^les  and  tendons  that  s\irround  it ;  the  glenoic^^ 

>,>..      .  :'m:  it  can  afford  no  protection  for  the  head  ;  thecap-^  * 

..»•.:   .*:   K^no  I  art,  is  e\(  ee(linj:ly  loose  and  weak  ;  the   move-  ^ 

•V,-  ■•  al  J.;rections  ;  and  the  length  of  the  arm  gives  such  enor-   ^ 

I   v.  •  .^K*  head  of  tb»'  l»"ne  is  driven  against  the  ca))sule  it 
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■x  k 


\    .iw.iv-i  ind"  — ^  ^"^  vc^^Xi  the  elbow  or  the 
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[cheil  hand ;  occasionally  direct — a  blow,  for  instance,  upon  the  back  of 
I  Aioulder  while  the  ann  is  abducted ;  in  a  fev  rare  instances,  muscular  actioh 
itself,  without  outside  assistance. 
1.  DisUiciUioH  by  Indirect  Violence. — This  is  always  the  result  of  abduction, 
is  lifted  away  from  the  side,  the  great  tuberosity  comes  into  contact 
ithe  up|)er  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa  and  the  surgical  neck  with  the  acromio- 
MxuUr  arch ;  if  the  scapula  is  lixed  and  the  force  continues,  the  head  projects 
liast  the  under  and  inner  part  of  the  capsule  until  it  tears  it  across,  leaving  the 
ong  u]iper  part  tensely  stretched  by  the  strain  that  falls  upon  it ;  then  as  soon  as 
c  force  is  expended  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
try  ihe  head  of  the  bone  along  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  until  it  either 
iches  [he  base  of  the  coracoid  or  is  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  subscapular  is. 
3n  the  first  part  of  the  act,  the  great  tuberosity  or  the  surgical  neck  forms  the  ful- 
of  ihe  lever  ;  as  soon  as  the  dislocation  is  effected,  the  up];eruntorn  portion 
i(flhecapsule  (the  coraco-humeral  ligament  included)  becomes  the  fixed  point, 
■  the  head  of  the  bone  glides  upward  as  the  hand  sinks.  In  a  few  instances, 
to  the  head  of  the  bone  in  some  way  being  caught  immediately  after  burst- 
through  the  capsule,  this  consecutive  displacement  does  not  take  place,  and  the 
rrmains  in  the  jrasition  of  extreme  abduction  {luxatio  erecta). 
Complete  abduction,  however,  is  not  absolutely  neces.sary.  If  the  arm  is  held 
only  a  moderate  distance  from  the  side,  a  blow  upon  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
bamcrus.  or  an  outward  pull  upon  the  arm,  may  dislocate  the  head  oi  the  bone. 
One  part  of  the  humerus  is  fixed  by  the  coraco-tiumeral  ligament ;  another  a  little 
loffCT  down,  by  the  muscles,  especially  the  deltoid  ;  some  point  between  the  two 
serves  as  a  fulcrum,  and  the  force  applied  to  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow  levers  the 
bad  of  the  humerus  out. 

J.  In  Mslocatiom  by  muscular  action,  which  are  much  more  rare,  the  mechan- 
ism is  somewhat  the  same,  only  the  force  in  this  case  is  the  momentum  of  the  arm. 
^tlien  it  is  moderately  abducted,  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  fixed 
between  ihe  abductois  (the  deltoid)  and  the  adductors  (the  pectoralis  major  and 
Ihel«isjimu3dorsi),so  that  a  kind  of  fulcrum  forms,  upon  which  the  arm  swings.  If 
It  the  moment  this  takes  place  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  is  moving  vigorously  in 
the  direction  of  abduction,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  to  the  opposite  side, 
against  the  front  and  inner  part  of  the  capsule,  and  may  be  forced  through  into 
the  sufjscapular  fossa. 

3.  Dislocation  from  direct  violence  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  can  easily  be 
produced  by  a  blow  upon  the  shoulder  when  the  arm  is  abducted  and  held  in  a 
liorizontal  position.  The  scapula  yields  a  little,  the  head  isdriven  against  a  weak 
pan  of  the  capsule,  and  the  bone  is  dislocated  either  backward  or  forward,  accord- 
ing'"  the  f^Dsition  of  the  arm  and  the  direction  of  the  blow. 

Varieties. 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  those  that  are  produced  by  direct  violence,  all 
uwlocations  of  the  humerus  are  primarily  downward  into  the  axilla,  but  it  is  only 
f  the  rare  cases  of  what  is  known  as  luxatio  erecta  that  the  bone  retains  that  posi- 
**o.  Nearly  always  it  is  carried,  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  limb,  partly  by  the 
■^otractioo  of  the  muscles,  either  in  a  forward  or  backward  direction,  upward 
^'ODg  ihe  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa, 

.  There  are  four  well-marked  varieties  of  this  consecutive  displacement :  three 
°f*ard — subglenoid,  subcoracoid,  and  subclavicular  ;  and  one  backward — sub- 
.Pioom.  Besides  these,  minor  varieties  have  been  described — subacromial,  for 
"Stance,  and  supra- coracoid  ;  but  they  are  very  uncommon,  and  the  latter  at  least 
^*Hiiot  take  place  without  the  presence  of  fracture  as  well. 

,  I.  Subcoracoid  Dislocation. — This  is  by  far  the  most  common  ;  indeed,  it  is 
^**  only  dislocation  that  is  usually  met  with,  the  others  are  all  exceptional.  The 
^•>t  in  the  capsule  lies  on  the  inner  and  lower  border  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  often 
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commencing  at  the  opening  for  the  bursa ;  the  head  of  the  hmnens  ii 
between  the  bone  and  the  subscapularis  muscle  up  to  the  root  of  the  coracoidyi 
the  anatomical  neck  rests  upon  the  anterior  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavitf] 
muscle  is  bruised  and  stripped  up  from  its  attachment,  the  upper  and  back 
the  capsule  is  strained  across  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  is 
out  of  the  groove  as  far  as  the  capsule  will  allow  it,  and  the  external 
attached  to  the  great  tuberosity  are  stretched  or  torn.     If,  as  sometimes  ha] 
they  give  way  completely  or  wrench  the  tuberosity  away  from  the  shaft,  the 
is  drawn  more  toward  the  middle  line  and  is  less  rotated.     Sometimes  the 
vessels  and  the  brachial  plexus  are  compressed,  but  this  is  not  so  common  on 
well  marked  as  in  the  subglenoid  form. 

2.  Subglenoid  Dislocation. — In  this,  which  is  the  next  most  frequent,  thcl 
of  the  bone  either  escapes  below  the  subscapularis,  between  it  and  the  teres  mi 
or  is  driven  through  its  substance  and  pulled  up  until  it  rests  upon  itoppositei 
lower  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa.     The  rent  in  the  capsule  may  be  the  samevi 
the  subcoracoid  variety,  or  the  fibres  may  be  torn  away  from  the  under  and  ii 
part  of  the  humerus,  but  the  difference  does  not  appear  to  be  material.    Thci 
ternal  rotators  and  the  other  muscles  suffer  to  much  the  same  extent,  but  the  v< 
and  nerves  are  more  likely  to  be  compressed. 

3.  Subclavicular  Dislocation. — This  is  the  rarest  of  the  four  ordinary  fonni^ 
in  it  the  head  of  the  bone  is  carried  under  the  pectoral  muscles  to  the  inner  sidei 
the  coracoid  process,  so  that  it  projects  underneath  the  skin  and  can  no  longer 


Fig.  307. — Old  Dislocation  of  Humerus,  seen  from  above,  showing  the  way  in 
which  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  glenoid  edge  mutually  wear  each  other 
away,  and  simulate  a  partial  dislocation. 

felt  in  the  axilla.  It  can  only  be  produced  by  extreme  violence,  rupturing  thce^ 
ternal  rotators,  or  tearing  the  tuberosity  away  from  the  shaft  ;  and  the  amount  ^ 
damage  inflicted  on  the  surrounding  structures  is  proportionately  great. 

4.  Subspinous  Dislocation. — Under  this  may  be  included  all  the  forms  of  badi 
ward  displacement  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  upon  the  dorsal  surface  C3 
the  scapula  beneath  the  infraspinatus.  The  rent  in  the  capsule  must  involve  tl* 
lower  p^t,  but  probably  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  extends  nearly  round  tb* 
whole,  tne  upper  part  only  being  left  strained  across  the  glenoid  cavity.  Tl* 
subscapularis  may  be  merely  stretched,  or  it  may  be  torn  away  from  the  humcnis 

5.  In  the  supracoracoid  variety  the  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  upward  betweei 
the  coracoid  and  acromion,  fracturing  one  or  other  until  it  rests  upon  the  coracc 
acromial  ligament  and  projects  through  the  substance  of  the  deltoid.  Only  thr* 
cases  are  on  record. 

Partial  dislocations  have  often  been  described,  but  probably,  in  most  ^ 
stances,  they  have  really  been  either  old  unreduced  complete  ones  or  the  result 
chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis.     In  the  former  case,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  * 
been  resting  for  many  years  on  the  front  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  it  gradu^ 
wears  it  away  until  it  seems  as  if  it  were  lying  partly  in  the  fossa  itself,  partly 
the  bone  in  front  of  it ;  in  the  latter,  when  the  bice|)s  tendon  has  been  absorbed 
torn    across,   the  head  of  the  bone    is  pulled  upward  and    forward    under  C- 
acromio-clavicular  arch,  and  forms  there  a  new  socket  for  itself,  with  a  capsU 
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adapted  from  the  old  one,  partly  formed  afresh  (Fig.  244).  Genuine  cases, 
y  are  occasionally  met  with ;  in  one  under  my  care,  the  p)atienty  a  tall 
>wn  girl  of  seventeen,  was  unable  to  place  her  hand  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
owing  to  the  feeble  development  of  the  short  muscles,  the  bone  always  slipped 
on  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  stretching  the  capsule  more 
IjW  more  each  time.  In  other  cases,  the  same  result  is  stated  to  have  been  due 
ijp  die  unusual  development  of  the  bursa  under  the  subscapularis,  and  in  one  in- 
l|(hDce  it  was  proved  by  dissection  that  the  capsule  had  been  torn  in  a  way  that 
iMold  allow  the  head  to  be  partially  displaced. 

Recurrent  Dislocations, — ^A  similar  condition  of  things  is  sometimes  met  with 
after  the  reduction  of  an  ordinary  dislocation  :  the  arm,  when  an  attempt  is  made 
'toise  it,  feels  too  insecure ;  if  it  is  raised  in  the  least,  the  head  of  the  bone  slips 
forward,  and  though  it  generally  falls  back  again  into  the  fossa  as  soon  as  it  is  lowered, 
sometimes  it  is  caught  and  requires  to  be  released  by  manipulation.  This  is 
irobably  caused  by  loss  of  p)ower  over  the  short  external  rotators,  which  are  often 
dnnaged  or  torn  in  dislocations ;  but  it  may  be  due  to  part  of  the  lip  of  the 
[   l^id  cavity  having  been  pulled  off  by  the  capsule. 

Symptoms. — The  appearance  presented  by  a  patient  with  a  dislocated 
Aottlder  is  very  characteristic ;  the  head  is  bent  toward  the  affected  side ;  the  fore- 
ann  is  supported  by  the  other  hand ;  the  elbow  is  flexed  owing  to  the  tension  on 
the  biceps,  and  the  shoulder  has  completely  lost  its  rounded  shape;  the  point  of 
the  acromion  stands  out  beneath  the  skin  ;  instead  of  the  normal  curve,  the  line 
fells  almost  vertically ;  the  infra-clavicular  fossa  is  obliterated  ;  and  sometimes  the 
head  of  the  bone  projects  through  the  substance  of  the  muscles.  The  arm  is 
aMucted  from  the  side,  especially  in  the  subglenoid  variety ;  in  the  subcoracoid  it 
may  still  almost  touch,  in  spite  of  the  convexity  of  the  thorax  :  its  axis  does  not 
run  in  the  normal  direction  toward  the  glenoid  fossa,  but  too  much  inward;  the 
elbow,  except  in  the  subspinous  form,  has  an  inclination  backward,  though  it  does 
not  pass  the  mid-lateral  line  of  the  body,  and  there  is  a  general  look  of  helpless- 
ness about  the  part.  Sometimes  the  arm  is  swollen  from  pressure  upon  the  axillary 
vein ;  or  the  radial  pulse  cannot  be  felt ;  or  again  there  is  intense  pain  down  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

If,  in  order  to  compare  the  two  sides  together  more  accurately,  measurements 
are  taken,  the  results  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  dislocation  :   in  the  subglenoid, 
owing  to  the  head  of  the  bone  lying 
below  its  normal  level,  there  is  length- 
ening with  marked  abduction  (mainly 
due  to  the  coraco-humeral  band,  but 
partly  perhaj)S  to  the  muscles) ;   in 
the  subcoracoid  the  abduction  is  less 
Md  there  is  no  certain  alteration  in 
length;  and   in    the   subclavicular, 
^n  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
carried  far  inward,    the  arm  points 
outward  and   is  greatly    shortened. 
One  measurement,  however,  that  is 
*^^ys  increased  is  the  vertical  cir- 
C'^mference  of  the   shoulder,   taken 
'^^d  the  acromion  and  the  axilla. 

These  results  are  next  to  be  con- 
"'^ed  by  palpation.  Under  the 
*^mion  there  is  a  great  depression  ; 
^  finger  cannot  be  made  to  touch 
^^  globoid  fossa,  owing  to  the 
^toid  and  the  external  rotator  mus- 
V^  that  cover  it,  but  it  seems  to 
^'^k  right  in.     In  the  subclavicular  form  the  head  of  the  humerus  projects  i  n  such 


Fig.  ao8. — Subcoracoid  Dislocation  of  Humerus. 
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a  way  as  to  strike  the  vyc  at  once;  in  the  subcoracoid  it  is  not  bo  prooKM 
this,  but  it  always  obliterates  the  natural  hollow  beneath  the  clavicle,  ■! 
addition  can  easily  be  felt  by  pressing  the  fingers  up)ward  into  the  axilla.  1| 
subglenoid  this  is  plainer  still ;  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  lower  down  ;  that 
hollow  between  it  and  the  coracoid ;  and  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla  il 
prominent,  owing  to  the  drawing  downward  of  the  pectoralis  major.  I  haMi 
seen  two  examples  of  dislocation  backward,  but  in  neither  was  there  any  dific 
.  in  making  out  the  exact  position  of  the  head. 

Finally,  any  doubt  may  be  set  at  rest  at  once  by  manipulation.  Volim 
movement  is  almost  out  of  the  question ;  passive  movement,  though  more  6e 
very  painful,  and  definitely  limited.  The  head  of  the  bone  rotates  easily  ii 
new  situation,  though  not  so  freely  as  when  in  the  glenoid  fossa ;  abduction 
certain  extent  is  possible  still ;  but  adduction,  so  as  to  make  the  elbow  touch 
side,  especially  when  the  fingers  are  laid  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  is  absok 
impossible  in  all  forms  of  dislocation — the  shape  of  the  thorax  is  such  that  it 
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Fic.  309  — Subcocicold  Diilocition.  wilh  the  Capsuk  Laid  Oprn  and  Turntd  Buk. 

not  be  done.     This  and  the  vertical  measurement  round  the  axilla  are  almosi 
elusive. 

The  diagnosis  of  dislocalion  has  to  be  made  from  ; — 

1.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  in  which  the  glenoid  fossa  an 
coracoid  process  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  carrying  the  ann 
them. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck. 

4.  SeiJaration  of  the  great  tuberosity,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  a 
dragged  forward  by  the  other  muscles,  until  it  rests  upon  the  anterior  mar( 
the  glenoid  cavity,  hut  within  the  capsule. 

5.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  [jassing  from  the  trunk  to  the  arm,  with  c 
quent  dropping  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  until  a  great  hollow  makes  its  appea 
beneath  tiie  acromion.  This  may  occur  in  adults,  but  is  more  common  in 
born  infants,  from  the  pressure  of  force|)s  in  delivery. 

In  all  of  these,  however,  instead  of  rigidity  and  immobility,  passive  root 
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fine,  and  the  elbow  can  be  made  to  touch  the  aide  with  ease ;  indeed,  it 
\f  is  already  in  contact  with  it.  This  is  especially  tnie  of  separation  of  the 
iberosity,  where  the  difficulty  is  often  a  very  real  one.     In  all  the  other 


t  Ihc  effecu  or  Roll 


Fio.  Ill— RoUi 


s  crepitus  can  easily  be  made  out,  unless  they  ai 

united. 

RBtment. — Immediately  after  the  accident. 


; either  impacted  or  already 
)r  in  a  moderately  recent 
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case,  when  the  muscles  are  relaxed  by  an  anaesthetic,  the  only  difficalt^  i^ 
mechanical  one.  The  head,  for  example,  no  longer  corresponds  to  the  rentja 
capsule,  or  it  is  fixed  by  the  tension  of  some  of  the  ligaments.  Afterafewka 
however,  otKers  are  added  ;  the  muscles  contract  and  become  rigid  ;  latertCill4 
undergo  fibroid  degeneration ;  adhesions  form  between  surrounding  si 
the  lymph  that  has  been  thrown  out  becomes  organized  ;  the  rent  ii 
repaired,  and  sometimes  even  the  glenoid  fossa  is  filled  in. 

Reduction  is  effected  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  coraco -humeral  band,  "^ 
now  runs  downward  and  inward  from  the  base  of  the  coracoid  to  the  tuberorf 
partly  by  the  tension  of  the  short  external  rotator  muscles  and  the  posterior  p<* 
of  the  capsule,  which  are  tightly  strained  across  the  glenoid  fossa.  The  firtt  * 
is  to  fix  the  scapula,  which  may  be  done  by  an  assistant  standing  behind  and  ] 
ing  it  down  upon  the  thorax,  while  his  fingers  help  to  manipulate  the  head  o 
bone.     This  lies  underneath  the  subscapularis  or  in  its  substance,  suspended 


were  by  the  muscles  and  ligaments  attached  to  the  great  tuberosity,  and  fixed  fir 
against  the  projecting  anterior  lip  of  the  glenoid  fossa  (Fig.  109). 

In  many  cases  it  may  be  released  at  once  by  rotation  outward,  or  rotai 
combined  with  traction.  If  the  elbow  (which  is  already  flexed  owing  to  tens 
on  the  biceps)  is  pressed  firmly  into  the  side,  and  then  the  forearm  rotated  ( 
ward  as  far  as  it  can  go,  the  outer  and  posterior  portions  of  the  capsule,  wl: 
are  strained  tightly  against  the  glenoid  fossa,  are  lifted  away  from  it  by  the  gi 
tuberosity ;  the  edges  of  the  rent  are  held  apart ;  and,  if  the  opening  is  high 
as  in  most  cases  of  subcoracoid  dislocation,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  fixed  belin 
the  upper  and  lower  jwirts  of  the  capsule  (both  of  which  are  still  tense)  on 
anterior  lip  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  close  to  the  spot  at  which  it  burst  through  il 
zio).  Sometimes  then  a  little  outward  pressure  from  the  axilla  or  back* 
traction  from  the  elbow  is  sufficient  to  make  it  describe  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
which  the  upper  untorn  portion  of  the  capsule  is  the  radius,  and  it  slips  atw 
over  the  edge  into  its  socket.     A  greater  amount  of  force  may  be  obtained 
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_die  Qpper  put  of  the  humerus  outward,  while  the  elbow  is  drawn  across 
ifantof  the  chest 

If  tbis  does  not  succeed,  further  manipulation  must  be  tried ;  the  forearm 
still  be  kept  flexed  and  rotated  out  as  far  as  it  will  go,  but  the  elbow  must 
be  brought  forward  until  the  arm  is  horizontal  (Fig.  an).  By  this  the 
part  of  the  capsule  is  relaxed,  as  well  as  the  external  rotator  muscles,  and 
onlf  portion  left  tense  is  the  lower  and  posterior ;  this  fixes  the  neck  of  the 
ind  prevents  the  head  from  moving  further  forward.  If  now  the  forearm 
^drcunxlQcted  inward,  so  chat  the  fingers  touch  the  other  shoulder,  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  forced  to  move  in 
fte  opposite  direction  and  can 
Itndly  lail  to  be  carried  into  its 
•ocket  (Fig.  iia).  It  is  essen- 
till,  however,  that  the  move- 
BWits  should  be  carried  out 
slowly  and  deliberately  and  to 
their  full  extent. 

Inn'ard  rotation  from  the 
fiisi  is  simpler  still,  and  is  more 
SDCcessful  when  the  rent  in  the 
(a|Hjle  is  low  down,  as  in  the 
subglenoid  form.  The  position 
of  the  patient  is  the  same  ;  the 
same  precaution  must  be  taken 
with  regard  to  the  elbow  and 
the  shoulder ;  then  the  arm  is  a 
Me  abducted,  drawn  down  to 
release  the  head  from  the  fibres 
of  ihe  muscle  that  surround  it, 
mdroaied  in  (Fig.  113).  The 
<^oraco- humeral  band  and  the 
short  external  rotators  are 
siieiched  as  tightly  as  they  can  f.„  „j  _Forced  Rouiio^ 
I*,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  mutor.  <nd  th< 

laveis  round  the  inner  margin 
of  ifie  glenoid  fossa  until  it  is  compelled  to  rise 


r  the  edge.     Drawing  the 


™w  end  of  the  humerus  across  the  body,  while  the  upper  part  is  either  being 
''™™  or  pressed  outward  at  the  same  time,  is  of  great  assistance. 
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If  manipulation  and  rotation  both  fail  (and  even  when  the  patient  ii  m 
an  ansesthetic  they  will  do  so  sometimes,  either  because  of  the  peculiar  poiitioi 
the  rent  in  the  capsule,  or  from  the  changes  that  occur  when  the  case  ii  leftl 
itself)  extension  must  be  tried.     The  most  successful  of  all  methods  is  by  t 
of  the  heel  in  the  axilla.     The  patient  is  directed  to  lie  down  upon  a  low  o 
close  to  the  edge ;  the  surgeon  (having  first  removed  his  boot)  seats  hinne 
the  edge  on  the  same  side  as  the  dislocated  ann,  facing  the  patient ;  he  then 
bold  of  the  limb  by  the  wrist,  and  placing  his  heel  (not  the  sole)  well  upiad| 
axilla,  so  that  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  ptocnt 
to  make  traction  upon  the  limb  in  its  abnormal  direction,  slightly  abducted,  dt 
is  to  say  (Fig.  214).     The  foot  acts  as  a  counter  extending  force;  the  bedu 
the  traction  combined  fix  the  scapula ;  and  if  the  arm  is  rotated  a  little  or  gea" 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  or  if  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  manipulated  ft( 
above  by  an  assistant,  it  slips  out  at  once,  and  is  carried  up  by  the  muscle  ii 
the  fossa  with  a  sudden  snap.     In  older  casa, 
when  the  muscles  are  relaxed  by  an  anaesthetic 
the  foot  has  to  act  the  part  of  a  fulcrum  aswdl;  I 
the  head  of  the   bone  is  gradually  drawn  don  I 
until  it  is  disengaged  ;  then  the  hand  is  brougit  I 
across  the  chest,  and  the  upi>er  end  of  the  humem  1 
is  levered  outward  in  the  direction  of  its  sock«. 
A  greater  amount  of  force  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  a  jack-towel  made  into  a  clove-hitdL 
A  wet  bandage  must  first  be  placed  round  the  aiD 
to  jirotect  the  skin  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  to«d 
slipping ;   the  clove-hitch  is  adjusted  abow  the 
Fio.  ais,— Oovc-hiiEh.  elbow  ;  and  the  loop  of  the  towel  passed  0%'er  out 

shoulder  of  the  operator  and  under  the  other  ann; 
by  this  means  he  can  bring  into  play  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back  and  at  iIk 
same  time  leave  his  hands  free  to  grasp  the  wrist  and  aid  in  reduction  by  rotating 
and  abducting  the  arm.  In  cases  of  still  longer  standing,  in  which  rotation  lui 
failed  and  it  is  considered  advisable  to  make  further  trial,  the  pullej'S  maybe 
adjusted  to  the  arm  above  the  elbow  in  the  manner  already  described. 

The  same  result  is  aimed  at  by  means  of  the  knee  in  the  axilla  (.\5tley 
Cooper's  method),  but  it  is  not  so  successful ;  the  patient  is  seated  on  a  lo* 
chair ;  the  surgeon  stands  behind,  and  resting  his  foot  upon  the  edge  of  the  chair, 
places  his  knee  in  the  axilla  ;  then,  grasping  the  arm  above  the  elbow  with  0"* 
hand,  and  pressing  down  upon  the  acromion  with  the  other,  he  makes  traction 
downward,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  raising  his  foot  u|K)n  his  toes,  forces  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  outward,  thus  combining  traction  and  abduction  v\^ 
leverage. 

One  other  method,  that  of  hyper-ahduttion,  must  be  mentioned,  as  the  priH' 
ciple  upon  which  it  is  conducted  is  rather  different,  and  it  sometimes  succeed 
when  others  fail.  The  arm  is  raised  from  the  side,  and  abducted  until  it  is  in  » 
line  with  the  patient's  body  ;  the  deltoid  and  the  untorn  partof  the  capsule  are  r*" 
laxed  ;  the  atromio-clavicular  arch  is  made  use  of  as  a  fulcrum,  and  the  head  of  tl^ 
bone  is  first  of  all  pulled  downward,  and  then,  as  the  scapula  shifts,  pulled  out  * 
right  angles  to  the  glenoid  fossa,  until  it  is  sufficiently  released  to  ride  over  i* 
edge.  It  may  be  carried  out  in  various  ways.  The  patient  may  be  seated  on  C* 
floor,  and  the  surgeon  stand  on  a  chair  over  him  ;  or  he  may  be  lying  down  on 
sofa,  near  the  edge,  so  that  nothing  can  impede  the  upward  movement  of  the  ar* 
(Fig.  216)  ;  and  counter -ex  tension  may  !>e  effected,  either  by  making  a  slit  it* 
towel,  passing  the  arm  through  it,  and  then  giving  it  to  some  one  else  to  hold  C^ 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ]>atient,  so  that  the  scapula  is  pulled  down  upon  the  thor* 
— or  by  the  surgeon  himself  pressing  his  foot  or  his  hand  down  upon  the  should^ 
from  above  and  l)ehind  while  making  extension  u[>on  the  arm.  It  is  scarcely  vC- 
visable  for  dislocations  of  long  standing  until  other  measures  have  been  tried  aiV 
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riM,  M,  owing  to  the  extent  of  movement  of  the  bead  of  the  bone,  it  must 
gpne  tiie  axilliuy  vcsmIs  to  a  certain  amount  of  risk. 

After  leduction  has  been  effected  the  axilla  must  be  dusted  over  with  oxide  of 
tec  powder  and  carefully  padded  with  cotton  wool,  partly  to  prevent  any  forward 
^placeroent  of  the  arm,  which  might  occur  from  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
pades  attached  to  the  great  tuberosity,  partly  to  assist  by  its  pressure  in  the  ab- 
H^^QTx  of  the  exudation  that  is  thrown  out.  Then  the  arm  must  be  bandaged  to 
^nde.  Passive  motion  should  be  commenced  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first 
IKck ;  if  carefiilly  carried  out  there  is  no  risk  of  causing  re-dislocation ;  and  it  is 
^  best  method  for  checking  the  stiffness  that  is  liable  to  occur  from  confinement 
.flldie  joint.  Whether  the  limb  after  that  period  should  be  merely  carried  in  a 
#Dg,  or  should  each  time  be  secured  by  bandages  again,  must  depend  upon  the 
fKbent  and  the  amount  of  care  he  will  take  of  himself.  -  Active  movement  should 
aatiinly  not  be  allowed  for  three  weeks,  and  no  overhand  movement  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

Unreduced  Dislocations. 
Dislocations  of  the  humerus  are  very  frequently  neglected  or  overlooked,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  apply  for  treatment  for  the  first  time 


nonihi  after  the  accident.     The  question  then  arises  whether  an  attempt  should  be 

Bideioeffcct  reduction,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  merely  to  break  down 

'iw idhesions,  and,  by  means  of  exercise  and  pa-ssive  motion,  encourage  as  far  as 

pwible  the  formation  of  a  new  joint.     The  time  that  has  elapsed  is  of  course  the 

"W  important  element,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one — the  age  of  the  patient  and  the 

whlness  of  the  arm  have  to  be  considered.     Up  to  four  months  success  is  com- 

"W,  ind  may  be  looked  for,  and  the  arm  generally  recovers  ;  but  many  instances 

w  Mure,  more  or  less  complete,  after  much  shorter  periods  than  that,  have  been 

'''Wded.     After    four   months    it  becomes  more  and  more  doubtful  each  day, 

^thoagh  cases  have  succeeded  after  as  long  as  two  years.     The  best  guide  probably 

"tbeamoant  of  pain  the  patient  suffers;  if  it  is  severe — and  sometimes  it  is  so  bad 

^  tojasiify  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus — the  limb  is  sure  to  be  kept  at 

/^i  and  will  become  completely  stiff;   if,  on  the  other  hand,  movement  is  already 

^^  *nd  painless,  and  the  part  is  fairly  useful,  it  is  ceriainly  not  advisable  to  try  too 

"""^h.     The  patient  may  be  placed  under  an  anicsihetic,  the  head  of  the  humerus 

^f^'ted  Irom  side  to  side,  and  the  various  methods  of  manipulation  practiced,  with 

?^  I4o^>ect,  even  if  reduction  is  not  effected,  of  materially  improving  the  use  of 

^Pan;  but  if,  after  this  has  had  a  fair  trial,  the  head  of  the   bone  shows  no 
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inclination  to  return,  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  improvement  is  llkelf  to 
from  the  use  of  the  pulleys. 

Complications. — Dislocations  of  the  shoulder  are  always  attended  by 
ing  and  laceration  of  the  surrounding  structures ;  but,  unless  the  injury  is 
extensive  or  involves  some  part  that  usually  escapes,  it  ought  not  to  rank  as  a  < 
plication.  Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  axilla,  for  example,  rarely  desemii 
be  counted  as  one,  though  sometimes,  owing  to  the  number  of  small  vessels 
across  and  the  loose  spaces  in  the  cellular  tissue,  it  is  very  considerable  in  amooiKJ 
but  occasionally  the  axillary  artery  gives  way,  or,  what  is  equally  grave,  one 
large  branches  is  torn  off  from  it,  and  an  arterial  hsematoma  of  the  most  serkw 
description  forms  at  once.  The  axilla  becomes  distended  to  its  utmost;  thepult 
at  the  wrist  ceases  ;  the  arm  becomes  cedematous  and  cold  ;  and  the  patient  6fc 
into  a  state  of  collapse.  •  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  alternative ;  the  subclaTiH 
must  be  compressed  ;  the  axilla  opened ;  the  blood  turned  out ;  and  the  artay 
tied  above  and  below  the  seat  of  injury.  Only  when  the  swelling  ceases  to  increax^ 
while  the  arm  still  retains  its  warmth  and  feeling,  it  is  admissible  to  wait.  Pos- 
sibly, when  this  is  the  case,  the  swelling  has  become  accidentally  circumscribed, 
and  an  aneurysm  will  form,  which  can  be  dealt  with  later  on  \  or  the  opening  is 
the  artery  has  become  temporarily  blocked  by  a  coagulum,  which  may  notgiie 
way  again,  although  it  nearly  always  does.  At  any  rate,  in  such  circumstance 
there  is  no  need  to  proceed  at  once  to  such  a  serious  operation,  although  the  ok 
must  be  very  carefully  watched.  Ligature  of  the  subclavian,  if  the  swelling  is  dit 
fuse,  will  not  check  the  hemorrhage  and  may  cause  gangrene. 

It  is  more  common  for  the  artery  to  be  bruised  by  the  head  of  the  bone,  bat 
this  rarely  leads  to  anything  more  serious  than  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  pulse 
Sometimes,  however,  a  thrombus  forms,  probably  from  the  injury  to  the  inner  coat, 
and  the  artery  is  i^ermanently  closed  ;  and  occasionally  an  aneurysm  develops  lato 
on.     In  a  few  instances  the  vein  has  been  ruptured  as  well. 

The  brachial  plexus,  owing  to  its  strength,  nearly  always  escapes ;  but  there  is 
very  often  intense  pain  down  some  of  the  nerves,  from  the  pressure  of  the  head  ol 
the  humerus  ;  and  sometimes,  probably  from  the  same  cause,  this  is  followed  by  losi 
of  power.  It  rarely,  however,  persists  for  any  length  of  time.  The  circumfn 
nerve  is  not  so  fortunate.  Atrophy  of  the  deltoid  is  not  uncommon  after  disloca- 
tions, and  though  in  many  instances  it  is  the  result  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  setting 
in  after  the  accident,  sometimes  at  least  it  is  due  to  the  bruising  or  tearing  thii 
nerve  has  sustained. 

The  effect  on  the  muscles  has  been  already  mentioned ;  the  short  externa 
rotators  suffer  the  most ;  sometimes  they  are  completely  torn  across,  or  what  i 
equally  serious,  drag  away  with  them  the  great  tuberosity.  The  others  may  t 
badly  bruised,  but  there  is  seldom  any  graver  injury  ;  even  the  long  tendon  of  d 
biceps,  though  it  is  subjected  to  a  considerable  strain,  is  very  rarely  torn  or  di 
placed. 

Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck,  whether  it  is  the  result  of  the  original  accid^ 
(the  force  continuing  to  act  after  the  dislocation  has  been  produced)  or  is  due 
attempts  at  reduction,  is  a  most  serious  complication.  In  the  former  case  t 
patient  must  be  placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  every  effort  made  to  manipuU 
the  bone  back  into  its  socket ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  probably  best  to  push  the  up| 
end  of  the  shaft  into  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  try  to  establish  a  false  joint.  Tracts 
of  the  lip  of  the  glenoid  cavity  sometimes  occurs,  and,  like  separation  ofthegreai 
tuberosity,  is  important,  as  it  tends  to  impair  the  security  of  the  joint  af^ 
reduction. 

These  complications  occur  much  more  frequently  from  trying  to  reduce  J 
locations  of  long  standing.  Even  when  the  attempt  succeeds  without  much  nui 
ipulation,  the  cellular  tissue  is  bruised  and  torn,  the  adhesions  broken  down,  a- 
the  muscles  lacerated  to  such  an  extent  that,  esjiecially  if  pulleys  have  been  use 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  side  of  the  chest  and  the  axilla  black  and  blue 
weeks  afterward.     But  worse  consequences  than  these  have  often  happened.    '^ 
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0|ie,  for  example,  has  been  broken  many  times,  especially  at  the  surgical  neck  ; 
t;  liecomes  atrophied  to  a  certain  extent  from  disuse,  and  as  soon  as  any  leverage 
g  put  upon  it,  it  gives  way  at  its  weakest  part.  The  artery  has  been  torn,  and 
jUipngh  on  a  few  occasions  this  has  been  the  result  of  excessive  violence,  it  has 
yuppened  to  the  most  careful  surgeons  from  mere  manipulation.  It  is  probably 
§0t  to  adhesions  having  formed  between  it  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  so  that, 
^iribm  the  latter  is  moved  to  a  very  slight  degree,  the  whole  of  the  tension  falls  on 
j^  limited  p)ortion  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to  the 
ffin :  the  brachial  plexus  has  been  torn  out  from  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  ribs  have 
.%0en  broken ;  the  soft  parts  hopelessly  damaged ;  and  even  the  arm  itself  has  been 
urn  off. 

Compound  dislocations  are  very  rare,  and  the  treatment  must  be  guided  by 

Ae  amount  of  injury  sustained  by  the  soft  structures  round  the  joint ;  unless  these 
"  iRvery  extensively  hurt,  the  dislocation  should  be  reduced  and  an  attempt  made 

to  save  the  limb. 


Dislocations  at  the  Elbow  Joint. 

Under  this  are  included  dislocations  of  the  ulna  and  radius  together,  of 
either  of  the  two  by  itself,  and  of  the  two  separately,  the  one  being  driven  forward 
and  the  other  backward.  Of  these  the  first  named  and  dislocation  of  the  radius 
by  itself  are  common,  the  others  are  very  rare.  They  may  occur  at  all  ages,  but, 
owing  to  the  smooth  and  rounded  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  in  childhood, 
they  are  much  more  frequently  met  with  at  this  period  than  in  any  other.  All 
the  processes,  especially  the  coronoid,  at  that  time  of  life  are  low  and  cartilagi- 
nous; the  depressions  are  not  deep  or  well-defined  ;  and  the  head  of  the  radius  is 
not  only  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  shaft,  but  is  not  marked  off  from  it  so  dis- 
tinctly as  it  is  in  later  years. 

Dislocation  of  Radius  and  Ulna  together. 

This  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  bones  may 
either  have  lost  all  relation  to  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  or  they  may  still  be 
to  a  certain  extent  in  contact  with  it,  and  it 
may  take  place  in  any  one  of  the  four 
directions,  backward  (Fig.  217),  forward, 
outward,  or  inward  ;  or  it  may  be  diagonal, 
backward  and  outward,  or  backward  and 
inward.  Of  these  the  dislocations  back- 
ward, and  backward  and  outward,  are  the 
two  most  common  ;  the  others  are  very  rare, 
the  prominence  of  the  olecranon  prevents 
one,  the  direction  and  shape  of  the  trochlear 
sorfacc  of  the  humerus  prevents  another, 
and  complete  lateral  dislocation  in  either 
direction  can  hardly  take  place  without  the 
injury  becoming  comp)ound. 

Causes. — ^These  injuries  are  nearly  always  the  result  of  a  fall  upon  the 
1,  with  or  without  violence  applied  to  the  elbow  itself,  but  the  way  in  which 
they  are  produced  is  not  always  the  same.  In  many  cases  they  are  due  to  over- 
extension :  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  is  pressed  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
humerus,  and  forms  the  fixed  point ;  then,  if  the  force  continues,  the  strain  falls 
upon  the  anterior  ligament,  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  being  either  over- 
come or  taken  unawares ;  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  is  separated  from  the 
^'^J^,  and  the  two  bones  are  carried  together,  behind  the  humerus,  until  the 
^^oronoid  process  passes  the  centre  of  the  articular  surface.  If  it  is  carried  right  up 
w  me  olecranon  fossa  (it  cannot  lodge  in  it  so  long  as  the  radio-ulnar  ligaments 
are  intact),  the  dislocation  is  complete  ;   if  it  falls  short  of  this  it  is  incomplete. 


Fig.  217  — Dislocation  of  Bones  of  Forearm 

(Back). 


irocess,  and  effusion  into  the  bursa  behind 
;s  a  deformity  something  like  that  of  a 

ifficulty.  It  is  true  there  is  a  prominence 
d  by  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment, 
.  being  carried  backward  ;  but  the  former 
1  like  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus, 
ind  reap|iear  by  making  or  relaxing  exten- 
)eing  rigid,  there  is  undue  mobility,  the 
at  once  ;  crepitus  can  usually  be  made  out, 
id  of  the  radius  and  the  olecranon  preserve 
condyles.  'I'he  same  may  be  said,  with 
ler  condyle  ;  but  in  children,  if  the  outer 
us  is  detached  from  the  shaft,  leaving  the 
Jiagnosis  is  often  very  serious.  Crepitus  Is 
/hich  may  be  easily  imitated  in  a  disloca- 
eep  the  joint  rigid  ;  the  bony  prominences 
are  is  taken  it  is  very  easy  to  be  deceived 
ing  to  its  retaining  its  connection  with  the 
.terially  alter  its  relation  to  the  line  joining 
ident  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  as  it 
e  diagnosis,  there  should  be  no  hesitation 
;  the  examination  as  thorough  as  possible, 
if  the  oleLTauon  fossa  becomes  partly  filled 
nterfered  with.  I  have  known  the  same 
nal  condyle  of  the  humerus  was  detached 
;  forearm  with  it. 
a  very  rare  complication,  but  may  be  sus- 

are  the  tension  of  the  muscle.';  and  the 
;atches  behind  the  humerus.  The  former 
anesthetic,  but  this  is  S2ldom  necessary, 
i  to  fix  the  humerus,  pressing  it  somewhat 
on  the  forearm  in  the  extended  position  ; 
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TTisi  a  at  die  end  of  the  Img  ann  of  a  lever ;  the  knee  is  the  fiilcnim ;  ad 

iii?::a3'3a  the  sbcxt  ann.     The  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  made  up  of  the 

ies    '-M.  boEh  ^ides  of  the  joint),  the  lateral  ligaments  and  the  fascia  ;  all  of  4 

i:r-:crjrcs  masA  be  torn  or  stretched  sufficiently  to  allow  the  coronoid  to  slipi 

rie  hiunerus  while  the  arm  and  forearm  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    1 

method  s  verr  successful ;  but  if  these  structures  are  not  already  torn,  tbey 

^ve  wav,  owin^  to  the  force  that  is  used.  ] 

The  after-treatment  is  very  ita^ 

There  is  no  fear  of  recurrence,  as  Id  i 

case  of  the  humerus,  unless  the  corcod 

has  been  broken  off ;  but  the  antouDt  of  a 

travasation  and  swelling  is  sometimes  n 

considerable  ;  and  esjiecially  in  childrcfr 

there  is  some  risk  of  inflammation  jcttil 

in.     The  limb  should  be  placed  on  ant 

side  angular  splint,  and  cold  and  compn 

sion  applied  until  the  swelling  has  go 

down  and  the  fear  of  inflammation  ispaae 

Passive  motion  may  in  ordinary  caso 

commenced  at  the  end  of  a  week;  ifl 

that,  unless  there  is  something  unusnal, 

is  sufficient  if  the  forearm  is  supported 

a  sling.      Perfect  movement  is  genen 

■^1  Tiivl,  -"'.CSS  there  has  been  a  fracture  through  the  lower  end  of  the  humero 

v'\'.  NiSAvaiions  may  lie  reduced  up  to  the  end  of  three  weeks  or  a  moD 

( ■   ^.1,;  -^  vr:  c:tficulty  :  after  that  it  becomes  doubtful,  and  though  reduclioo  li 

■tv  ivx-.v,-- wished  as  late  as  four  months,  this  is  quite  the  exception  (Fig.  i\\ 

•  .-.v  vT  ;*v'  cases  in  which  ail  attempts  have  failed,  and  the  position  of  the  u 

•■>  .>.x!-.  «;•,">-  th^i  it  was  almost  useless,  the  olecranon  has  been  sawn  thron| 

t  ;>*er>oA  trvnu  liehind.  the  joint  opened  up,  all  obstructions  divided,  themusd 

<■  a-iv.v  :To;it  the  t-vindyles,  the  olecranon  fossa  and  the  sigmoid  cavity  clean 

.', :  i-o  :hif  Ivne  replaced.     l"he  olecranon  must  be  wired  together  and  the  lin 

■-,ix>.i  J&  i-:ec  excision  of  the  elbow.     In  some  ca.ses  there  has  been  distinclii 

ivw'-v-:,  >-:t  ill  others,  esjiecially  those  in  which  there  was  at  the  same  time 

>,iv'.-.'v  :ir>,';:j;h  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  the  gain  was  not  great ;  if  w 

■  i   ^-,-  -ict^  :A  Ivnv  ankylosis  is  aimostsureto  follow. 

v\'i:",va:!d  ilislocations  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  compound  ftj 
,v-»  ■;v  ".hi-  clti'w  ioint.  The  question  turns  first  on  the  age  and  conditioD 
V  -.1  i."-:.  then  ujx>n  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  soft  structures  ;  and  the  choi 
■w  -v'^W  rvv.-.:<tion.  with  an  attempt  to  secure  primary  union  of  the  wound 
v»  w    oit  »■:''.  :tve  im-ision.  and  thorough  (very  thorough)  drainage;  excision, 

PislMation  of  the  Ulna  by  ilself 

,   ,    ,,*     ■  >■,,!-  .vviirrence,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  partial  displa 

■,    V  -W'^s      Siimetimes  the  sejiaration  is  carried  so  far  that  the  iigame 

,  .   ,^v     '     .  V  .*>->  N'ues  are  lorn  completely  across,  and  one  is  displaced  form 

^,^    ■i'v  ■.•,isv«;ini.     Thiscan  only  be  produced  by  extreme  pronation  ;  i 

"  .'      ^  ^     .^    «  ^-v,  ,.;i  its  ,i\is  until  the  internal  lateral  ligament  gives  way  a 

'  ,^  ^  ^    ^  .  -i^^,,   '.v':^'.;!'!  the  internal  condyle.     The  forearm  is  held  semi-flexi 

Pis/oeatien  of  the  Radius 
.        V     V-*'"'-  \nkward,  or  outward;  the  first   is   the  most  commi 
■.  (,;;;".;s  ii  seldom  occurs  unless  there  is  fracture  of  the  uii 
"■     ,"■       ,^     .-■.li,^  ;"  >'viK\  and  then  wrenches  the  radius  from  its  socket. 
^    "'^  .^L-  t\.»  ■.■o.T.;int,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  head,  theal>senc< 
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ction  between  it  and  the  shaft,  and  the  comparative  looseness  of  the  orbicular 

t.     The  rent  in  the  capsule  is  not  always  the  same  ;  in  adults  the  ligament 

generally  to  be  torn  away  from  one  or  other  end  of  the  lesser  sigmoid 

in  infants  and  children  the  head  of  the  bone  either  slips  out  from  under 

is  forced  through  it,  just  where  it  is  joined  by  the  fibres  of  the  external  lateral 

t.     Probably  this  serves  to  explain  the  serious  difficulty  that  is  occasionally 

with  in  reduction. 

Causes. — Dislocation  of  the  radius  by  itself  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  in- 

violence — a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  produced 

polling  upon  the  forearm  (swinging  a  child  by  the  hand,  for  instance),  and 

are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which  it  has  resulted  from  force  applied  directly 

the  elbow,  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  or  the  capitellum  being  crushed 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  it  can  be  produced  by  mere  pronation  ;  if  this  is  carried 

its  fullest  extent  it  makes  the  head  of  bone  project  against  the  front  of  the  cap- 

;'but  before  this  gives  way,  either  the  internal  lateral   ligament  tears  across 

both  bones  are  dislocated  backward,  or  the  radius  itself  breaks.     The  ulna  in 

die  living  subject  cannot  act  as  a  lever  for  the  radius.     It  is  possible  that  it  may 

be  effected  by  supination  ;  but  probably  not  as  a  rule,  for,  if  the  hand  is  violently 

npinated,  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation  gives  way  first,  and  then  either  the 

adins,  or,  in  children,  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus.     If,  however,  forcible 

kml  bending  of  the  joint  (adduction  or  abduction)  is  combined  with  pronation 

or  supination,  the  orbicular  ligament  gives  way  readily,  and  the  head  of  the  bone 

is  carried  either  forward  or  backward,  according  to  the  position  of  the  elbow  at 

tbe  moment  and  the  direction  of  the  force.     In  a  fall  upon  the  hand  the  limb  is 

nearly  or  quite  extended  ;  its  lower  extremity  is  fixed  against  the  ground  ;   then 

the  momentum  of  the  body  drives  the  elbow  joint  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  at 

the  same  time  violently  pronates  or  supinates  the  forearm. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  of  this  injury  are  usually  distinct;  the  head  of  the 
radius  projects,  either  in  front  of  the  joint  under  the  supinators,  or  behind  in  the 
hollow  below  the  external  condyle ;  and  its  peculiar  shai^  can  be  recognized  at 
once  on  rotating  the  hand.  The  elbow  is  flexed  ;  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm 
appears  shortened  ;  generally  it  is  moderately  pronated,  and  sometimes  this  is  ex- 
treme; voluntary  movement  is  very  much  restricted,  and  passive  motion,  espe- 
cially when  the  displacement  is  forward,  is  limited  by  the  head  of  the  bone  coming 
into  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  In  older  cases,  when  the 
articular  end  has  become  wasted  and  has  worn  a  cavity  for  itself,  this  is  more  free  ; 
sometimes,  when  it  can  slip  to  one  side,  a  considerable  degree  of  flexion  is 
e,  but  this  is  not  common.  The  depression  left  by  the  displacement  of  the 
bone  can  always  be  felt  below  the  external  condyle. 

Treatment. — Reduction  may,  as  a  rule,  be  readily  accomplished  by  fixing 
the  humerus,  making  extension  from  the  hand,  and  pressing  the  head  of  the  bone 
into  position  ;  but  every  now  and  then  great  difficulty  is  experienced,  probably 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  a  portion  of  the  capsule  ;  and  sometimes,  in  spite  of 
manipulation  in  all  directions,  and  pronation  and  supination,  reduction  remains 
impossible.  If  the  orbicular  ligament  has  given  way,  the  difiiculty  of  retaining 
the  head  of  the  bone  in  position  is  eijually  great  ;  an  anterior  rectangular  splint 
niay  be  tried,  or  the  limb  may  be  put  up  in  a  position  of  complete  extension  with 
apad over  the  head  of  the  bone.  If  this  fails,  complete  flexion  sometimes  an- 
swen,  having  regard  to  the  circulation  ;  but  the  condition  is  not  unlikely  to 
^me  permanent.  Unreduced  dislocations  of  the  radius  are  not  uncommon. 
If  the  head  of  the  bone  gives  rise  to  serious  inconvenience,  if,  for  exami)le,  it  pre- 
sents flexion  of  the  elbow,  or,  from  pressing  upon  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve, 
interferes  with  the  extensor  muscles,  it  must  be  excised.  Generallv  the  arm  re- 
gwnsagood  deal  of  its  power,  partly  no  doubt  because  of  the  age  at  which  the 
^j'jry usually  occurs;  but  pronation  and  supination  are  never  very  satisfactory. 
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Subluxation  of  tke  Radius. 
This  accident,  which  was  first  correctly  described  by  Duvemey,  is  con 
in  children  under  three  years  old,  but  is  hardly  ever  met  with  aftei  six. 
always  produced  in  the  same  way :  traction  with  adduction  and  possibly  pa 
tion.  A  young  child  is  lifted  up  or  swung  round  by  the  hand  ;  there  is  a  soU 
cry  of  pain,  and  when  the  arm  is  released  it  either  hangs  helplessly  down  by  I 
side  or  is  supported  across  the  chest  in  the  fiexed  position.  Nor  is  the  child  d 
to  use  it.  In  most  cases  no  displacement  can  be  found ;  sometimes  the  head 
the  radius  appears  slightly  prominent  in  front,  or  is  a  very  little  separated  b 
the  capiteltum  ;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  swelling  at  theli 
of  the  wrist.  Passive  motion  is  perfectly  free,  and  alai 
painless — in  all  directions  except  supination;  that  iti 
rather  abruptly ;  and  there  is  distinct  tenderness  and  pui 
the  outer  side  of  the  elbow  when  it  is  attempted. 
instances  the  wrist  has  been  painful  too. 

From  experiments  on  dead  subjects  (there  are  no  pal 
mortem  records)  it  b  tolerably  clear  that  the  symptom! 
caused  by  the  head  of  the  radius  being  drawn  out  from  ii 
the  orbicular  ligament  until  its  anterior  edge  catches  audi 
held  below  the  lower  border  of  the  ring,  thus  slightly  se. 
ating  it  from  the  capitellum  (Fig.  219).  If  in  addilii 
there  is  forced  pronation,  the  head  of  the  bone  pnija 
slightly  in  front  (Pingaud).  Possibly  in  those  cases  in  whid 
extreme  pronation  is  the  prominent  cause,  the  displaceme* 
is  made  worse  by  the  posterior  portion  of  the  head  of  Al 
bone  separating  sufficiently  from  the  capitellum  to  allofl 
portion  of  the  capsule  to  be  squeezed  in  between  the  tw 
bones  by  atmospheric  pressure.  In  either  case  reductionil 
usually  effected  at  once  by  sudden  extension  combined  «i4 
supination  (J.  Hutchinson,  junior,  recommends  pronaliot 
with  flexion)  ;  probably  in  many  instances  it  takes  plus 
spontaneously;  but,  as  Stirason  remarks,  there  is  reasonV 
think  that  some  cases  of  forward  dislocation  of  the  ndii 
found  in  adults,  persisting  from  childhood,  were  original 
of  this  kind,  the  head  of  the  bone  gradually  being  displ»cd 
further  and  further. 

Where  (he  pain  and  swelling  are  confined  to  the  lai 
of  the  wrist  joint,  without  the  elbow  showing  any  sign,* 
where  both  parts  are  affected  together,  it  is  possible,  as  a^- 
gesled  by  (ioyraiid,  that  the  injury  really  consists  id  » (fr 
location  of  the  triangular  fibro- cartilage  from  the  lo"* 
surface  of  the  ulna. 


Dislocation  at  the  Wrist  Joist 
is  a  rare  form  of  accident,  which  formerly  was  often  confused  with  Colles'  f«^ 
ture.  The  carpus  and  hand  are  detached  from  the  radius  and  fibro-cartiUge  t« 
carrietl  either  toward  the  dorsum  or  the  palm,  according  to  the  direction  of  ll" 
force.  The  projection  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  in  the  one  case  corresponding  to 
the  articular  surface  of  the  i-arpus,  in  the  other  to  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  w 
ulna,  can  be  recognized  from  its  shaiie  ;  but  the  most  important  sign  is  the  p*" 
tion  of  the  styloid  processes  ;  in  dislocations  their  relation  is  normal ;  in  fiactoK 
the  radial  one  is  se|)arated  and  follows  the  hand.  Reduction  is  easy,  but,  in  sp"* 
of  (Kissive  motion,  is  liable  to  lie  followed  by  stiffness. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  end   of  the  radius,  with  rupture  of   the  trianfP*' 
fibro- cartilage,  may  occur  from  extreme  pronation  or  supination. 
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In  the  transverse  carpal  dislocation  the  distal  row  of  bones  is  separated  from 
5  proximal,  and  is  driven  either  toward  the  palm  or  the  dorsum ;  in  the  meta- 
Cpal  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  displaced  ;  but  though  this  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
IK  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  by  itself,  and  occasionally  happens  to  the 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  instance  in  which  it  has  involved  all  at 


Dislocation  of  the  os  magnum  by  itself  is  not  uncommon,  the  head  of  the 
being  tilted  out  from  the  concavity  of  the  semilunar  by  a  fall  upon  the 
■ck  of  the  hand.  The  projection  can  be  recognized  at  once  and  is  easy  to 
idnce,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  recur,  even  though  the  hand  is  kept  extended  for  two 
r  diree  weeks.  It  is  stated  to  be  more  common  among  women  than  men,  and  it 
■•been  produced  by  violent  muscular  contraction  during  parturition. 

The  pisiform  bone,  with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  is  occasionally 
Bdocated  to  one  side,  but  this  rarely  happens  to  any  of  the  others.  They  may 
)e  crushed  and  displaced  in  severe  accidents,  but  then  the  injury  is  nearly  always 
ipound  and  must  be  treated  as  a  compound  fracture  into  the  wrist  joint. 


Dislocation  of  the  Metacarpal  Bone  of  the  Thumb 

ii  nearly  always  dorsal,  and  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  prominence  on  the 
tapezium  and  the  shortening  of  the  thumb,  which  is  usually  flexed.  It  may  be 
tte result  of  direct  violence,  as  in  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  or  of  forced  flexion  into  the 
nbnof  the  hand.  Usually  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  reduction,  but  sometimes 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  bone  in  position,  probably  because,  in  some  of 
Aese  instances  at  any  rate,  there  is  an  oblique  fracture  running  through  the  bone, 
detaching  the  palmar  portion  of  its  base. 


Dislocation  of  the  Proximal  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb. 

This,  too,  is  usually  dorsal  (Fig.  221),  palmar  displacement  being  prevented 
by  the  contact  of  the  soft  parts  in  flexion.     The  cause  is  forced  extension  ;  the 
(■Imar  ligament  is  torn  from  the  metacarpal  bone  close  to  its  attachment,  and  the 
phalanx  is  carried  backward  over  the  articular  surface,  until  in  complete  cases  it 
rots  upon  the  neck,  projecting  almost  at  a  right  angle.     One  lateral  ligament  is 
generally  torn,  but  both  have  been  found  intact ;  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  brevis 
with  the  sesamoids  lie  on  either  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  distal  phalanx  is  bent 
down  by  the  tension  of  the  long  flexor,  which  usually  lies  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal. 
Reduction  is  sometimes 
cpite  easy;  more  often  it  is 
*  matter  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty, and,    occasionally,    it 
cannot   be    effected    at    all. 
Chloroform   is  of  very  little 
help,  and  the  numerous  for-  p,^.  «c.-Thumb  Forceps, 

ccpsthat  have  been  invented 

«e  not  much  more,  for  if  the  attempt  succeeds  it  generally  does  so  at  once,  and 
Aehold  on  the  thumb  is  quite  sufficient  (Fig.  220). 

The  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  prolonged  inward  on  its  palmar  aspect, 
»  as  to  form  a  rounded  eminence  for  articulation  with  the  sesamoid  bones. 
These  are  firmly  united  to  the  phalanx  and  to  the  palmar  glenoid  ligament  which 
separates  the  long  flexor  tendon  from  the  joint,  and  extends  up  on  either  side  of 
the  head,  forming  a  large  share  of  the  socket.  On  the  other  hand  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous pad  is  very  loosely  attached  to  the  metacarpal  bone  ;  and  when 
florsal  extension  is  carried  too  far,  tears  off  at  once,  and  with  the  .sesamoids  follows 
^  the  movements  of  the  phalanx. 
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Three  forms  of  this  dislocation  have  been  described  by  Parabceuf,  d 
degree. 

I.  Incomplete. — This  can  be  produced  in  many  young  people  voliuti 

The  articular  surfaces  are  not  completely  separated,  and  the  phalanx  it  \  " 
the  tension  of  the  muscles  attached  to  its  base,  rigidly  fixed  on  the  donali 
of  the  articulation,  from  which  it  slips  off  with  a  jerk. 

a.    Complete. — The  articular  surfaces  completely  separated  ;  the  base  of 

phalanx  rests  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  metacarpal,  dragging  with  it  the  gld 

ligament  (which  has  been  torn  off)  and  the  sesamoid  bones;  the  tendoDof 

long  flexor  lies  to  the  inner  side  (generally)  and  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  p 

jects  through  the  rent  in  the  capsule  embraced  bf  I 

muscles  attached    to    the    phalanx.      The  pro;' 

phalanx  projects  at  right  angles,  the  terminal  0 

flexed  strongly,  and  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  si 

out  under  the  skin  (Fig.  222). 

3.  Complex. — If,  in  a  complete  dislocatioD,  1 
phalanx  is  brought  into  a  straight  line  with  the  md* 
carpal,  the  tension  of  the  muscles  on  the  sesamoH 
bones  may  pull  them  (and  the  glenoid  ligament  «tfl 
them)  backward  over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  metl 
carpal  until  they  lie  flat  upon  it.  If,  now,  tedactioi 
is  attempted  the  ligament  is  dragged  over  the  head( 
the  metacarpal  by  the  phalanx  until  it  is  interpoM 
between  the  two  bones  and  effectually  prevents  propl 
apposition  (Fig.  223).  This  has  been  found  by  diflei 
tion  on  several  occasions  ;  in  another  a  sesamoid  b<» 
was  in  the  way,  and  in  three,  at  least,  the  long  flat 
tendon  had  followed  the  ligament  round  the  head) 
the  bone,  so  that  reduction  was  impossible  until  it  11 
_  divided.     Exactly  the  same  occurs  sometimes  in  tli 

*"""phkbDiof'Th°m"°"'"""   case  of  the  fingers. 

According  to  Farabceuf,  complete  dislocations « 
rendered  complex  by  ill-advised  manipulation,  esi>ecially  by  premature  attempl 
at  flexion.  The  metacarpal  bone  must  be  pressed  well  down  into  the  palmt 
relax  the  short  muscles  as  far  as  possihle;  then  the  phalanx  must  be  over-exlende 


K<=--\ 


.  Mj.-Coniplc<  Dulocalion.  1 


until  its  back  nearly  touches  that  of  the  metacariial,  ; 
until  its  edfic  slips  on  to  the  articular  surface  ;  then 
The  position  of  the  long  flexor  tendon,  whether  it  1: 
side,  should,  if  possible,  be  nude  out,  as  thi 


id  pushed  forward  alonf 

t  suddenly  becomes  flew 

s  to  the  inner  or  the  ou 

material.     The  fon 
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^Ab  more  common,  and  then  as  the  phalanx  is  being  brought  up  it  should  be 
Pl^tlf  rotated,  so  as  to  bring  its  inner  edge  into  position  before  the  outer,  and, 
Ifeyrible,  push  the  tendon  over  the  head  of  the  bone  in  front  of  it. 
Ok  In  the  complex  form,  when  the  sesamoids  and  the  glenoid  ligament  are 
Iptned  up  behind  the  head  of  the  metacarpal,  the  only  hope  lies  in  extreme 
^ilension  of  the  phalanx,  so  that  its  dorsal  surface  shall  touch  that  of  the  ineta- 
)MV|ttl  before  it  is  pushed  on.  In  this  way  they  can  sometimes  be  lifted  sufficiently 
■^  &11  into  their  position  again. 

■K  If  this  fails  it  is  better  to  abandon  the  attempt  for  a  time  and  to  keep  the 
lint  perfectly  cool  and  quiei  for  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  then  a  free  incision  may  be 
Bade  down  one  side,  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  ascertained  and  removed.  Ten- 
llomy  of  the  flexor  brevis  has  been  recommended,  but  if  the  cause  is  the  inter- 
■osition  of  some  extraneous  substance  it  would  hardly  meet  the  case.  Division 
fl(  the  long  flexor  has  been  successful,  and  probably  it  would  have  succeeded  in 
Aelhree  cases  in'  which  the  tendon  was  found  between  the  surfaces.  No  operation, 
knrever,  may  be  attempted  at  once,  or,  owing  to  the  bruising  of  the  tissues, 
Bppuiation  is  almost  certain  to  set  in.  As  a  last  resort  the  joint  must  be 
cunsed. 

Old  unreduced  dislocations  are  not  uncommon;  the  phalanx  can  Ijc  bent 
kck  almost  on  to  the  metacarpal,  but  cannot  be  brought  ijuite  into  the  same 
might  line,  or  flexed  into 
the  palm.  The  deformity 
ii  very  unsightly,  but  the  use 
of  the  part  is,  singularly,  lit- 
tle affected. 

Similar  displacements 
<xcur  in  connection  with 
the  metacarpo  phalangeal 
ind  the  inter-phalangeal 
joints  of  the  fingers ;  the 
defonnity  is  not  so  great  as  Fium.— Dislocation  of  Fingei. 

that  of  a   real    dislocation, 

ind  it  cannot  be  rectified.  In  some  instances  the  (ibro-cartilaginous  jjalmar  liga- 
BKnt  has  been  found  between  the  bones,  and  ha.s  been  removed  ;  in  one  under 
my  care  the  first  attempt  proved  successful  after  division  of  the  flexor  tendon. 

Besides  this,  true  dislocations,  both  palmar  and  dorsal  (Fig.  134),  are  met 
■ith,  but  much  more  rarely. 


DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HIP-JOINT. 
In  spite  of  the  shape  and  depth  of  the  acetabulum  and  of  the  strength  of  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  that  surround  it,  this  accident  is  not  so  uncommon  as  might 
•lave  been  expected.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  enormom  leverage  afforded  by  the 
lower  limb,  panly  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  positions  the  head  of  the  bone  sinks 
'oagteat  extent  out  of  the  cavity  and  tests  against  the  weakest  portion  of  the 
upsule.  It  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  naturally  is  much  more  common  during 
^"It  life  ;  in  children  it  has  occasionally  been  produced  by  direct  trartion  upon 
Ihelimb;  as  a  rule  it  only  results  from  extreme  violence,  when,  for  example,  a  man 
IS  crushed  to  the  ground  bv  a  heavy  weight  falling  on  his  liack  a.s  he  is  stoojiing 

Vabeeties. 

The  bead  of  the  bone  may  come  to  rest  at  any  jioint  round  the  soi  ket :  but 

W  bng  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  is  untorn,  its  range  is  limitc-ii  and  it 

Pfsctjolly  occopies  one  of  three  positions.      These  are  known  a.s  re;;tilar  disloua- 

Doni,  eai  having  many  sub- varieties,  in   contradistinction   to  the  irrc-;iular  or 
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anomalous  ones,  in  which,  owing  to  this  part  of  the  capsule  having  given  « 
neck  of  the  femur  is  no  longer  fixed  and  the  head  may  travel  anywhere. 

I .  Displacement  Backward, — The  head  of  the  bone  rests  on  the  doi 
the  ilium  (Fig.  225),  or  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ischium  (Fig.  226), 
where  between  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  margin  of  the  great  sacro- 
foramen  ;  possibly  on  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  but  never  in  the  foramen. 

2  Displacement  Downward. — The  head  of  the  bone  rests  on  the  thjui^ 
foramen  (Fig.  227),  hardly  having  moved  after  its  immediate  exit  from  theaoel 
bulum  ;  or  it  is  carried  further  still  into  the  perineum. 

3.  Displacement  Inward  on  to  the  pubes,  at  the  spot  where  the  horizoal 
ramus  joins  the  ilium  (Fig.  228). 

In  none  of  these  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  the  so-called  Y  ligama 
torn  ;  the  rent  lies  behind,  generally  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  acetabcta 
and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  femur ;  the  ligamentum  teres  is  pob 
in  two,  or  more  frequently  separated  from  its  pit  on  the  femur,  bringing  away  wii 
it  some  of  the  articular  cartilage  ;  and  the  muscles  round  the  joint,  especially  A 
short  external  rotators,  are  badly  lacerated. 

The  Mechanism  of  Dislocation. — Except  perhaps  in  pubic  dislocation  (whic 
may  be  produced  in  extension)  the  limb  is  always  flexed.  If  it  is  flexed  an 
add  acted,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  directly  through  a  tolerably  strong  pn 
of  the  capsule  on  to  the  ilium  or  ischium  ;  if  it  is  flexed  and  abducted,  the  cdg 
of  the  acetabulum  acts  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever,  the  head  is  tilted  out  from  il 
socket  and  slips  through  where  the  fibres  are  thinnest,  at  the  lower  and  inw 
margin.  Then  it  becomes  displaced  secondarily,  either  backward  or  forward,  b 
the  weight  of  the  limb  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  It  is  still  a  matter  ( 
question  which  of  these  two  (the  direct  or  indirect)  is  the  more  common. 

The  shape  of  the  acetabulum  certainly  favors  the  latter ;  the  upper  and  bac 
part  of  the  cavity  is  of  immense  strength  and  very  deep  ;  the  inner,  on  the  otht 
hand,  is  low  and  interrupted  for  nearly  an  inch  by  the  cotyloid  notch.  In  abdoc 
tion  the  head  of  the  bone  rolls  more  and  more  toward  this  side  until  it  project 
above  the  edge,  half  resting  against  the  weakest  portion  of  the  capsule.  In  thi 
position  a  very  slight  push  is  sufficient  to  tear  the  thin  membrane  across,  and,th 
round  ligament  being  relaxed,  to  dislocate  the  head  of  the  bone.  Its  ultimat 
resting-place  is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  flexion  and  rotation.  Sometimes  J 
moves  slightly  inward  and  remains  on  the  thyroid  foramen.  Very  rarely,  onl 
indeed  when  the  limb  is  everted  and  extended,  it  ascends  on  to  the  pubes.  Muc 
more  often,  owing  to  the  inversion  of  the  head,  it  forces  its  way  back wafd,  belo 
the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus,  and  either  remains  upon  some  part  of  tl 
ischium,  or,  if  the  capsule  and  the  short  external  rotator  muscles  are  badly  ton 
makes  its  way  higher  up  until  it  lies  upon  the  dorsum  (Fig.  230).  According  ^ 
this  view,  which  is  strongly  advocated  by  Morris,  all  dislocations  are  primari 
downward,  the  head  of  the  bone  emerging  somewhere  between  the  ischial  tube 
osity  and  the  thyroid  foramen  ;  the  other  varieties  are  merely  consecutive  displac 
ments,  due  partly  to  the  weight  of  the  limb  as  it  becomes  extended,  partly 
muscular  contraction  ;  and  the  particular  variety  is  dependent  ujx)n  the  positi' 
of  the  limb  at  the  moment  that  the  head  is  leaving  the  socket. 

Now  it  is  certainly  true  that  sometimes  during  manipulation  under  an  a^'. 
thetic  instead  of  the  head  of  the  bone  rising  up  into  its  socket,  it  rolls  along  ^ 
lower  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  passing  from  the  thyroid  foramen  to  the  iscbi 
and  back  again,  according  to  the  position  of  the  limb  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  ^ 
all  the  four  regular  dislocations  can  be  produced  in  this  way  in  the  dead  subj< 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that  this  explanation  will  not  serve  in  all  cases.  In  OO 
instances  (probably  in  most)  the  limb,  instead  of  being  abducted,  is  stra^ 
adducted  at  the  moment  of  the  accident ;  further,  the  rent  in  the  capsule  doe^ 
always  run  along  the  thinnest  i)art,  by  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  ; 
terior  surface  of  the  femur.  The  pubo-femoral  portion  of  the  capsule  ma^ 
intact ;  and,  as  Humphry  has  shown,  there  may  be  at  the  back  a  tri-radiate  r 
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forming  a  kind  of  valve,  with  its  apex  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the 
Such  an  injury  can  only  be  produced  by  the  head  of  the  femjr  being  driven 
backward,  in  the  flexed  position.     If  the  joint  is  nearly  straight  at  the  e 
limb  receives  the  shock,  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum  may  be  chipped  off; 
ately  flexed,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  out,  above  the  obturator  ii 
through  its  substance,  tearing  the  capsule  away  from  its  attachment, 
part  of  the  bone  (Fig.  229)  ;  when  the  flexion  is  extreme  (as  it  nearly  ali 
in  these  accidents)  the  head  passes  out  beneath  the  tendon  (Fig.  330),  and 
comes  to  rest  upon  the  ischium,  or,  if  the  force  continues  to  act  after  thedi 
tion  is  produced,  tears  its  way  further  through  the  muscles  until  it  reachci 


Dislocation  Backward. 


lesoB 


This  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  includes  both  the  dorsal  and  the  sc 
varieties ;  they  are  ])roduced  by  the  same  kind  of  accident ;  the  attitude  of* 
limb  is  the  same,  although  it  varies  in  degree  ;  and  the  method  of  reduction  iill 


same.  The  difference  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  rent  in  the  capsule  i 
the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  muscles.  If  the  opening  is  high  up,  the  dispte 
ment  is  dorsal  from  the  first ;  if  the  lower  part  is  torn,  it  is  sciatic  ;  but,  if 
rent  is  large  and  the  short  external  rotators  are  much  lacerated,  the  head  of 
bone  plows  its  way  up  subsequently,  and  the  sciatic  dislocation  becomes  doi 
by  secondary  displacement. 

Causes. — The  most  common  is  a  violent  blow  upon  the  back,  while  the  bo 
is  bent  forward  in  a  stooping  position.  The  hip  is  always  flexed  ;  if  the  limb 
adducted  and  inverted,  the  pelvis  is  driven  down  on  to  the  femur  until  the  head 
the  bone  is  forced  through  the  capsule;  if  it  is  abducted  and  inverted,  the  pel 
is  twisted,  the  head  of  the  bone  tilted  out  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  socket,  a 
then  forced  below  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus.  The  ultimate  position 
the  same,  because  that  is  dependent  u]X)n  the  untorn  portion  of  the  capsule  a 
the  muscles.    Other  causes  are  falling  with  the  legs  wide  apart ;  sudden  abducti 
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UiBb  when  the  oCber  slips  down  a  hole ;  or  a  wheel  passing  over  the  hip. 

of  doable  dislocation  is  especially  important :  a  man  was  standing  on  an 

with  his  feet  wide  apart,  the  right  leg  being  lower  down  and  therefore 

r  than  the  left ;  suddenly  he  was  crushed  to  the  ground  by  a  heavy  weight 

upon  his  back;    both  hips  were  dislocated  at  the  same   instant;    the 

which  was  least  flexed,  was  driven  on  to  the  dorsum  ;  the  left  on  to  the  sciatic 

Pathology. — ^The  round  ligament  is  almost  always  broken  ;  sometimes  it  is 

■^Qed  away  from  the  bone ;  the  inner  or  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  is  torn,  as 

^Kribed  already;  or  the  back  part  of  the  acetabulum  is  dragged  off;  the  short 

CStemal  rotators  always  suffer ;  in  some  cases  they  are  completely  ruptured,  and  the 

%6Mi  of  the  bone  lies  in  the  substance  of  the  glutei ;    in  others  the  quadratus 

femoris  and  the  inferior  gemellus  only  are  lacerated,  though  the  rest  are  bruised  by 

tte  pressure  of  the  bone ;  the  pectineus  usually  gives  way,  and   the  psoas  and 

fliacus  are  very  much  stretched.     Occasionally  the  great  sciatic  nerve  is  seriously 

-  injared,  either  from  the  accident  itself  or  from  the  efforts  at  reduction.     The 

anterior  part  of  the  capsule  is  always  intact ;  generally  it  is  very  tense,  but  this  is 

not  invariable. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Dislocation  on  the  dorsum  can  be  recog- 
1^  Bized  at  once  by  the  position  of  the  limb.  The  thigh  is  flexed,  adducted,  and  in- 
verted until  the  axis  of  the  femur  crosses  the  lower  third  of  the  opposite  one  ;  the 
knee  is  semi-flexed,  and  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  rests  upon  the  instep  of  the  other 
foot.  In  the  sciatic  this  is  less  conspicuous  :  the  limb  is  nearly  straight,  and  almost 
extended,  although  immediately  after  the  accident  the  inversion  is  sometimes 
even  greater.  The  contour  of  the  hip  is  altered,  the  extent  varying  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  The  buttock  is  flattened,  and  broader  than  the  other;  the 
gluteal  fold  is  raised,  and  the  trochanter  more  prominent ;  it  rises  above  Nelaton*s 
line, and  approaches  the  anterior  superior  spine  ;  but  in  this  respect  again  sciatic 
dislocation  is  much  less  distinct  than  dorsal. 

The  next  thing  is  to  confirm  this  by  measurement.  The  limb  is  always 
shortened,  in  the  dorsal  dislocation  as  much  as  two  and  even  three  inches  ;  in  the 
r  sciatic  rarely  more  than  one;  and  as  this  takes  place  entirely  at  the  hip-joint,  it 
may  be  appreciated  best  by  Bryant's  triangle,  the  three  sides  of  which  nil  measure 
less  than  normal.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  sciatic  dislocation,  owing  to  the  head 
of  the  bone  lying  behind  the  acetabulum,  though  the  amount  of  shortening  is 
slight  when  the  limb  is  extended,  it  becomes  very  conspicuous  as  soon  as  it  is 
flexed  to  a  right  angle  (Fig.  231). 

The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  generally  felt  by  deep  pressure  where  the  disloca- 
tion is  on  the  dorsum,  unless  the  patient  is  very  stout ;  but  this  is  rarely  possible 
in  the  sciatic  form,  even  when  the  limb  is  rotated  from  side  to  side.  There  is 
often,  it  is  true,  a  sense  of  resistance  ;  but  that  is  all.  In  one  or  two  instances  the 
head  of  the  bone  has  been  felt  per  vaginam.  In  front,  the  hollow  left  can  be 
readily  appreciated,  even  in  a  moderately  stout  person,  the  femoral  vessels  seeming 
^^ip  back  suddenly  after  passing  under  Poupart's  ligament.  In  thin  i)eople  the 
"^ger  seems  to  sink  almost  into  the  acetabulum. 

Passive  motion,  which  should  always  be  left  to  the  last,  is  conclusive.  If  the 
*^ee  and  hip  are  flexed,  so  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  rests  on  the  bed  by  the  side  of 
the  other  knee,  it  is  impossible  to  evert  the  limb  ;  the  opposite  side  of  the  pelvis 
"ses  at  once.  In  any  case  of  fracture  (except  in  that  very  rare  accident  in  which 
"le  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  through  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum),  if  the  limb  is 
^otalready  in  this  position,  it  can  be  made  to  assume  it  so  easily  that  it  appears  to 
^'  out  almost  of  its  own  weight. 

,       Voluntary  movements  are  very  much  restricted  ;  of  passive  ones  flexion  is  the 

'^t  affected  ;  the  limb  cannot  be  completely  extended,  and  abduction,  adduction, 

Q  '"otation  are  all  limited.     Sometimes,  however,  in  a  sciatic  dislocation  a  few 

y^  old  the  range  of  passive  motion  is  nearly  as  wide  and  as  easy  as  in  the  unin- 
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Reduction  may  be  effected  either  by  vertical  extension  or  lev 
dorsal  form,  only  adduction  and  inversion  must  be  used  instead  of 
eversion.     The  patient  should  be  placed  under  an  anaesthetic, 
right  on  to  the  abdomen,  bringing  it  gradually  into  its  normal  lint 
attempt  made  to  lift  it  vertically  upward  into  its  socket.     If  this  do 
in  spite  of  lateral  movements  to  release  the  head  and  stretch  th 
rotation  must  be  tried.     The  limb  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  adc 
inward  and  extended.     The  mechanism  is  the  same  as  in  the  dors. 
the  degree  of  flexion  or  adduction  is  too  great,  the  head  of  the  bo 
the  lower  margin  of  the  acetabulum  in  a  similar  way  (but  in  the  o 
tion),  instead  of  rising  over  the  edge. 

Pubic  Dislocation. 

Dislocation  on  to  the  body  of  the  pubes,  not  merely  on  to  th 
bone,  is  still  more  rare.  It  can  only  occur  when  the  limb  is  ext< 
ducted,  and  it  may  be  caused  either  indirectly  by  this  movement  bei 
far,  or  directly  by  violence  applied  to  the  back  of  the  hip.  The  hea 
rests  upon  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ilium  with  the  pubes,  outsic 
vessels,  and  under  Poupart's  ligament.  The  rent  in  the  capsule  is 
up  than  usual  ;  the  round  ligament,  the  pectineus,  and  the  abducto 
more  or  less  torn,  and  sometimes  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  the  s 
rotators,  especially  the  obturator  internus,  are  forcibly  stretched  and 
down. 

The  limb  is  everted,  abducted,  and  nearly  straight.  The  troch. 
sunken  than  in  the  thyroid  form,  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt 
its  new  situation,  and  in  most  cases  can  be  seen.  There  is  shorteni; 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  Flexion,  without  drawing  the  head  of  the 
or  abducting  the  limb  first,  is  only  allowed  to  a  slight  extent ;  abduc 
free. 

The  mechanism  of  reduction  is  the  same  as  for  thyroid  disloca 
because  of  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  limb  must  be  ab< 
it  is  being  flexed  so  as  to  bring  it  round  the  acetabulum.  Vertical  ex 
fail,  owing  to  the  capsule  being  torn  more  on  the  inner  side  than  belov 
tion  is  nearly  sure  to  succeed  ;  if  it  does  not,  extension,  with  direct  pr 
the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  must  be  tried. 


Anomalous   Dislocations. 

Besides  these  dislocations  there  are  others,  either  intermediate  in  \ 
acter  or  exaggerated,  owing  to  the  amount  of  laceration  and  to  the  die 
the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  carried.     Generally  speaking,  they  may  I 
round  the  regular  forms  and  classified,  either  by  the  attitude  of  the  lir 
method   of  reduction.     The  head  of  the  bone,  for  example,  may  rest 
ischium  immediately  below  the  acetabulum,  opposite  the  point  from  wl 
escaped,  without  passing  either  forward  or  backward.     Secondary  disj 
has  been  in  some  way  prevented,  and  the  limb  is  inverted  and  strong 
(This  maybe  compared  with  the  luxatio  erecta  of  the  humerus.)    From  ; 
the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  carried  toward  the  tuberosity,  or  on  to  som 
the  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  until  it  is  fixed  in  one  of 
nary  positions. 

In  other  cases  the  head  of  the  bone  is  forced  so  far  inward  that  it  pas 
the  obturator  foramen  into  the  perineum,  and  the  abduction,  flexion,  and  ^ 
become  extreme.  I  have  seen,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  thigh  laidcompl 
its  outer  side  and  flexed  to  less  than  a  right  angle. 

Most  of  these  irregular  forms,  however,  belong  to  the  pubic  group ;  t 
of  the  bone  may  lie  just  internal  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine,  or  it  maybe 
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JVC  it,  until  it  rests  in  the  notch  between  the  two  spines  (the 
.  The  attitude  of  the  limb  and  the  other  symptoms  are  the 
ic  form,  only  much  exaggerated,  and  reduction  must  be 
ame  way,  by  abduction  and  flexion  first,  and  then  inversion, 
ision. 

nt. — It  occasionally  happens  that,  after  reduction  has  been 

ad  of  the  bone  slips  out  again  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the 

In  old  dislocations  this  may  be  due  to  the  cotyloid  cavity 

p;  in  recent  ones  it  is  the  result  either  of  some  portion  of  the 

1  into  the  acetabulum  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  to 

g  dragged  away.     In  either  case  reduction  must  be  effected 

•lint  and  weight  extension  applied  before  consciousness  returns, 

tie  position  being  maintained.     The  limb  should  be  kept  quiet 

:  least  four  weeks. 

7  circumstances,  where  there  is  no  tendency  to  redisplace- 
c  to  confine  the  limb  between  sand-bags,  and  passive  motion 
I  at  the  end  of  a  week. 


Old  Dislocations. 

than  two  months'  standing,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  success  ; 
tion  was  accomplished  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  but  this 


g  the  Fashion  of  Applying  Pulleys.    (N  B  — The  leg  and  thigh  should  be  bandaged.) 

as  quite  exceptional.     Manipulation  under  an  anaesthetic  affords 

hance  than  extension,  even  with  the  aid  of  pulleys  (Fig.  232). 

le  bone  is  not  reduced,  the  adhesions  are  broken  down,  the  range 

much  improved,  and,  especially  in  the  sciatic  form,  the  limb 

deal  of  its  strength  and  activity,  a  new  cavity  gradually  being 

e  head.     Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  fracture  the  femur, 

ten  atrophied  from  disuse,  or  to  injure  the  sciatic  nerve,  which 

und  around  the  neck  of  the  bone.     Both  of  these  accidents  have 

1  recent  dislocations,  but  they  are  much  more  likely  to  happen  in 

the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  performed  in  several  cases  with  a 
result,  though  the  operation  is  a  serious  one.  If  the  head  is  fairly 
e  position  of  the  limb  faulty,  subtrochanteric  osteotomy  may  be 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

'C  dislocated  to  either  side,  or  it  may  be  twisted  on  its  vertical  axis 
irticular  and  cutaneous  surfaces  are  almost  reversed.  Displacement 
\y  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  rupture  of  the  ligamentum  patellae. 
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Outward  dislocation  is  the  most  common,  especially  if  there  is  any  pmi 
gum.     It  can  only  occur  in  extension ;  the  patella  then  is  so  loosely  held 
can  be  pushed  from  side  to  side,  and  can  be  dislocated  either  by  muscular 
or  by  a  sudden  blow  from  its  inner  border,  tilting  it  out  over  the  external  c( 
in  flexion  it  sinks  in  between  the  condyles  and  is  held  strapped  down  by  the 
of  the  muscles.     If  the  dislocation  is  complete,  the  articular  surface  rests 
the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle  ;  if  it  is  only  partial,  the  bone  is  not 
so  far  and  the  margin  looks  forward.     Laceration  of  the  capsule  is  very 
but  apparently  not  absolutely  essential.     Dislocation  inward  and  rotation  are] 
very  rare ;  the  latter  has  been  produced  by  a  violent  blow  ujx)n  the  inner  sillll 
th^  bone  when  the  knee  was  bent  to  an  acute  angle. 

The  deformity  can  usually  be  recognized  at  once  ;  the  limb  is  extended 
very  slightly  flexed ;  the  knee  is  flattened  in  front  and  broader  than  nattnt; 
hollow  can  be  felt  between  the  condyles ;  and  the  shape  of  the  patella,  wiA  \ 
ligamentum  patellae  and  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps,  both  of  which 
very  tense,  can  be  seen  standing  out  beneath  the  skin.  Movement  is  i 
limited. 

Treatment. — Generally,  if  the  hip  is  flexed,  the  knee  extended,  and  dii 
pressure  made  upon  the  prominent  border  of  the  bone,  it  slips  back  into  its  p 
lion  at  once  ;  or,  if  this  fails,  the  hip  and  the  knee  may  be  bent  (under  an  an 
thetic)  and  pressure  and  extension  tried  together ;  sometimes  rotation  of  the 
has  been  found  of  assistance.  But,  while  one  or  other  of  these  nearly  always 
ceeds  at  once,  instances  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  reduction  isimpcw 
in  spite  of  every  attempt.  Nor  is  the  cause  clear.  It  may  be  due  to  the  pa 
catching  in  the  intercondyloid  notch,  or  to  its  being  in  some  way  entangled  in 
capsule  ;  but,  whatever  it  is,  in  a  few  cases  it  has  resisted  everything,  and  the 
location  has  remained  unreduced  in  spite  of  section  of  the  ligaments  and 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps.  In  such  circumstances  it  would  be  wiser  to  open 
joint  freely,  with  every  antiseptic  precaution,  and  divide  the  structures  that  k 
the  bone,  than  to  trust  to  force  and  subcutaneous  section,  which  on  several  c 
sions  have  ended  in  suppuration. 

As  in  all  injuries  involving  the  knee,  the  joint  becomes  filled  with  fluid  i 
before  the  dislocation  is  reduced  ;  and  partly  for  this  reason,  the  capsule  becoi 
stretched  and  softened  by  the  effusion,  partly  because  the  dislocation  is  due  in( 
measure  to  the  shape  of  the  bones,  recurrence  is  very  common.     The  limb  i 
be  placed  upon  a  splint,  in  a  position  of  moderate  extension,  carefully  packc 
cotton-wool,  and  firmly  bandaged  until  the  effusion  is  absorbed.      Afterwar< 
apparatus  must  be  worn  to  prevent  any  lateral  movement  of  the  patella, 
simplest,  perhaps,  is  a  piece  of  chamois  leather  spread  with  lead  plaster  stra 
round  the  limb  ;  it  should  be  large  enough,  when  the  knee  is  laid  upon  it,  to  c 
lap  well  in  front,  and  should  extend  a  few  inches  above  and  below  the  joint, 
answers  better  than  ordinary  strapping,  unless  it  is  applied  exceedingly  well, 
however,  there  is  much  laceration,  or  if  the  bone  has  been  displaced  more 
once,  some  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  to  retain  a  displaced  fibro-cartila^ 
advisable. 

In  young  people  of  rapid  growth,  w^hen  the  bony  prominences  are  pc 
marked  and  the  ligaments  yielding,  the  patella  can  be  moved  freely  from  one 
dyle  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  it  gets  caught  upon  the  outer  one.  The  cap 
however,  is  not  torn  ;  the  bone  is  easily  replaced ;  and  there  is  a  very  s 
amount  of  effusion  afterward. 


DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  KNEE. 

The  leg  maybe  dislocated  backward,  forward,  or  to  either  side;  andf 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  tibia  has  been  displaced  so  far  by  rotation  till 
inner  tuberosity  was  directed  forward  and  the  tubercle  outward. 
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laltrai  ilisioeaiioiu  aie  the  most  common  and  are  always  incomplete,  the  tibia 

IB  beiDg  displaced  entirely  from  the  femur.    This  may  be  caused  by  a  Tall  with 

b  kg  t«nt  under  the  body,  by  sudden  forcible  twisting,  or  by  extreme  violence 

BJicd  lo  one  ^dc  of  the  limb ;  and  are  always  attended  by  very  serious  injury  to 

leliEcra]  and  crucial  ligaments  and  to  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  vasti.     The 

jfoniityis  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  he  recognized  at  once,  the  internal  condyle 

p  fte  femur  resting  on  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  (or  vice  vtrsd)  and  forming 

"(tinet  and  easily  recognized  projection  on  the  side.      Reduction,  owing  to  the 

alof  the  injury,  is  easily  accomplished  by  flexion  and  extension  combined  with 

al  pressure.     Afterward  the  knee  must  be  placed  upon  a  splint,  raised,  very 

__fefiilly  bandaged  and  covered  with  ice.      Passive  motion  may  be  commenced  in 

S  fdnnight  or  three  weeks,  but  through  a  very  small  angle,  so  a-s  not  to  throw  any 

■nia  upon  the  ruptured  parts ;  and  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  bend  the 

K  joint  himself  for  at  least  a  month  more.      Afterward  an  apparatus  miLSt  be  worn 

I  Wttricliag  the  movement  of  the  joint,  for  fear  of  any  sudden  twist  displacing  the 

oa  again. 

Antero-pt'sleriitr  Dislocation. — Dislocation  of  the  knee  forward  may  take  place 

in  by  over -extension  or  by  direct  violence;  dislocation  backward,  which  is 

[  mndi  more  rare,  only  by  the  latter.    The  luxation  may  be  complete,  the  tibia  being 

f  allied  altogether  in  front  or  behind  the  femur,  and  forced  some  distance  up  the 

I  dii^;  or  mori-  often  incomplete,  and  the  bones  still  to  a  great  extent  in  contact. 

:  The  ligamenis  are  always  torn,  or  wrench  away  portions  of  the  bones  ;  the  neigh- 

boiing  tendons  and  muscles,  such  as  the  hamstrings  and  the  gastrocnemius,  are 

Ijcerated  or  stretched ;  and  the  vessels  either  compressed,  so  that  the  circulation 

I  itaoppcd  or  actually  torn  across.    The  shape  of  the  bones  is  easily  made  out,  and 

ibeoilure  of  the  injury  can  hardly  be  mistaken.     In  the  forward  dislocation  the 

limb  is  usually  extended,  and  if  it  is  complete,  much  shortened.     The  patella  is 

liedy  movable  ;  sometimes  the  joint  is  fixed  ;  .sometimes,  owing  to  the  extent  of 

lie  laceration  and  the  position  of  the  bones,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  passive  move- 

nrat    In  the  backward  form  the  displacement  is  more  variable ;  generally  the 

limb  is  in  a  position  of  extreme  extension,  but  it  may  be  comjiletely  flexed. 

Reduction,  especially  under  an  aniesthetit,  is  ea.sy,  and  may  l)e  accomplished 
either  by  traction  in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  or  by  flexion  and  extension,  according  to 
theposition  of  the  bones.  The  condition  of  the  vessels  below  should  be  ascertained 
Monce;  even  if  the  artery  has  only  been  compressed  or  stretched,  a  thrombus 
wayfonn,  and  gangrene  set  in  ;  or  later  an  aneurysm  may  develop  ;  ifithasgiven 
"sy,  immediate  amputation  should  be  performed.  Usually  this  is  required  in  com- 
P<'iind  dislocations  ;  only,  perhaps,  sometimes,  when  the  skin  is  not  so  much  torn, 
*tid  die  vessels  are  intact,  and  the  patient  is  young  and  healthy,  an  attempt  may 
f*niade  to  save  the  limb,  either  by  washing  the  joint  out  and  draining  it  thor- 
oughly, or  by  performing  a  primary  excision. 


Dislocation  of   the  Semilunar  Cartilages. 
In  this  at  cident,  which  was  first  descril>ed  by  Hey  under  the  name  of  internal 
"'fgcmenl  uj  the  knee  joint,  one  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  is  displaced   and 
"^•■Sht  between  the  bones,  so  that  the  joint  is  locked  and,  so  far  as  the  patient  is 
■^ncerned,  is  entirely  out  of  control. 

The  external  cartilage  glides  backward  and  forward  freely  over  the  upper 
^''^*ce  of  the  tuberosity  ;  the  internal  is  more  fixed  and  follows  the  movements  of 
,^  tibia  ;  but  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  more  frei|uently  displaced.  The  nature 
■  *he  injury  probably  differs  a  goad  deal.  Sometimes  the  margin  of  the  cartilage 
.  *letached,  and  the  disc  is  rolled  inward  toward  the  centre  of  the  joint  ;  the  ex- 
^^al  has  been  found  by  Godlee  rolled  up  in  the  inter-condyloid  notch.  More 
■ten  one  of  the  ends  is  torn  away  from  the  bone,  and  the  disc  is  squeezed  out 
^^^^i  tiK  jdtin,  either  in  front  or  to  one  side.     The  anterior  part  of  the  internal  is 
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the  part  that  gives  way  the  most  frequently ;  and  it  has  been  found,  as  the 
of  football,  so  completely  detached  that  it  had  to  be  removed  as  a  foreign 
In  many  instances  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  laceration  is  insignificaa^l 
fibrous  tissue  by  which  they  are  attached  being  stretched,  rather  than 
that  in  certain  positions  of  the  joint  the  cartilages  can  be  pushed  backi 
forward  until  they  are  caught  between  the  bones.     Such  an  accident  may 
even  in  a  healthy  joint ;  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  lij 
are  already  relaxed  by  chronic  synovitis  or  rheumatoid  arthritis ;  and,  for 
reason,  recurrence  of  the  displacement,  when  once  it  has  occurred,  is  the 
rather  than  the  exception.     The  joint  always  becomes  filled  with  fluid  after 
accident ;  the  ends  of  the  cartilage,  if  it  is  torn,  are  forced  apart  from  each 
so  that  repair  can  only  be  carried  out  imperfectly,  and  all  the   ligaments 
stretched  and  softened.     For  the  same  reason  internal  derangement  is  not  urn 
mon  in  young,  rapidly-growing  subjects,  in  whom,  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
muscles  and  the  poor  development  of  the  articular  ends,  the  bones  can  often 
made  to  assume  abnormal  positions ;  but  it  may  happen  to  the  strongest  and 
athletic. 

The  cause  is  always  a  trivial  one  ;  crossing  the  legs,  for  example,  while 
catching  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe  in  walking ;  twisting  round  to  take  a 
at  lawn-tennis  ;  or  even  suddenly  turning  over  in  bed.  Nearly  always  it  iscauMll 
by  rotation  while  the  leg  is  semi-flexed  ;  in  eversion  the  internal  one  suffers;  to. 
inversion,  the  external  ;  it  may  occur,  however,  at  the  end  of  extension,  iftherek 
no  weight  on  the  limb  to  hold  the  bones  together.  Thus  it  is  common  at  footbA 
when  a  kick  is  missed  ;  the  posterior  end  of  the  internal  cartilage  is  carried  for- 
ward until  it  slips  under  the  condyle  ;  if  it  slips  back  again,  there  is  merely  a  sfaflSf 
stab  of  pain,  often  followed  by  a  slight  amount  of  effusion  ;  but,  if  it  is  cauj^ 
there  is  genuine  displacement  and  the  limb  becomes  locked.  Knott's  and  soD 
of  Hey's  cases  were  probably  similar.  In  Lucas's  the  external  was  displaced,  th 
posterior  end  being  carried  forward  in  the  same  way  until  it  was  caught  under  tl 
condyle  ;  there  was  a  sudden  jerk  when  the  joint  was  flexed  ;  a  projection  madei 
appearance  on  the  outer  side  of  the  patella  and  the  limb  became  inverted ;  in  C2 
tension  this  was  reversed,  the  limb  becoming  straight  and  the  projection  vanisJ 
ing.     Several  similar  instances  have  been  recorded  by  Marsh. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  after  repeated  accidents  of  this  kind,  that  th© 
is  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  thickening,  generally  on  the  inner  side  of  tl 
limb  ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  disc  appears  to  have  become  hyi:)ertrophiei 
from  the  effect  of  constant  irritation.  According  to  Kocher  it  may  become  coi 
verted  into  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue,  and,  unless  it  is  excised,  lead  to  suppun 
tion  in  the  joint. 

Symptoms. — In  all  the  cases  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness,  though thc3 
are  many  small  points  of  difference,  depending  in  all  probability  on  the  charact^ 
and  the  direction  of  the  disj)laceinent.  There  is  a  sudden  attack  of  the  mostii 
tense  i)ain ;  the  patient  falls  down  almost  in  a  fainting  condition  with  the  kn^ 
slightly  bent ;  and  in  severe  cases  he  is  quite  unable  to  stand.  Voluntary  mov" 
ment  is  out  of  the  question,  but  passive  motion  is  free  and  almost  painless  ;  if  tl 
patient  sits  on  a  table  he  can  swing  the  leg  backward  and  forward,  but  not  to  i 
full  extent  in  either  direction.  In  a  few  minutes  the  joint  becomes  filled  ^ 
fluid  ;  by  degrees  the  severity  of  the  pain  abates,  and  very  slowly  power  rettti 
until  the  patient  can  limj)  about  ;  but  so  long  as  the  displacement  persists,  ^ 
flexion  and  extension  are  impossible.  Sometimes  a  projection  can  be  seen  oa 
outer  or  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  corresponding  to  one  of  the  cartilages;  oC- 
sionally  the  skin  is  puckered  in  when  the  displacement  is  toward  the  interior^ 
most  instances  the  only  change  visible  is  a  slight  relaxation  of  the  ligamenC 
patellar  when  compared  with  the  opposite  side.  Synovitis  is  invariable  and  m 
rule  very  rapid. 

Slighter  cases,  in  which  the  cartilage  probably  slips  back  of  itself,  are  1 
uncommon.     The  patient  generally  complains  of  the  joints  locking  or  catc 
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%%  moment's  sudden  pain,  and  then,  after  a  sensation  of  something  slipping 
iifcy,  of  being  able  to  move  again,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  uneasiness. 
W'  Diagnosis. — The  history  and  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  loose  car- 
IPI^  in  a  joint,  but  the  presence  of  a  projection  or  a  depression  on  a  level  with 
Ip  head  of  the  tibia,  and  the  continual  locking  of  the  joint,  generally  make  the 
osis  certain.  If,  however,  before  the  case  is  seen  the  synovial  cavity  has 
y  become  distended,  the  difficulty  may  be  very  considerable,  and  in  all 
in  which  the  history  or  symptoms  suggest  either  of  these  conditions,  it  is 
ble  to  make  the  most  thorough  examination,  not  only  at  once,  but  afterward 
^Oben  the  effusion  has  in  great  measure  subsided.  Much  discredit  has  arisen  on 
jtfgxtz  than  one  occasion,  from  the  fact  that  this  displacement  has  never  been  re- 
cognized. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  is  to  release  the  cartilage.     In  the  slighter 
cises  it  often  slips  back  of  itself  before  the  patient  is  seen,  or  is  reduced  by  some 
■Imost  involuntary  action.     Knott,  for  example,  relates  how,  on  the  first  occasion 
on  which  it  happened  to  himself,  he  instinctively  applied  his  hands  upon  each  side 
of  the  joint  and  pressed  as  firmly  as  he  could  to  relieve  the  pain  ;  suddenly  he  felt 
something  slip  and  the  limb  could  be  moved  again  at  once.     Where  the  displace- 
xoent  has  repeatedly  occurred  this  is  frequently  the  case  and  the  patients  learn 
'   either  to  do  it  for  themselves  or  to  direct  others  in   the   manipulation   reijuired. 
An  anaesthetic  is  not  absolutely  needed,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  advisable;   the 
manipulation  is  so  much  more  easy,  and  the  condition  of  the  joint  can  be  exam- 
ined so  much  more  thoroughly. 

Hey  recommended  that  the  patient  should  be  seated  on  a  high  chair  facing 
the  surgeon,  who  should  grasp  the  limb  firmly,  extend  it,  until  it  was  as  straight 
as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  then  rapidly  flex  it.  Modern  surgeons  have 
reversed  this  proceeding  with  advantage,  as  preliminary  extension  is  much  more 
painful  than  flexion,  and  in  the  second  step  rapid  flexion  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
carry  out.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  firm  pressure  must  be  made  with  the  thumb 
over  any  projection  that  can  be  felt.  If  this  fails  the  limb  may  be  flexed  to  its 
full  extent,  rotated  inward  or  outward  as  far  as  it  can  be,  and  then  rapidly  ex- 
tended, or  abduction  and  adduction  may  be  tried  in  the  same  way.  Souietimes  it 
suddenly  slips  into  position  almost  of  itself;  in  a  few  cases  it  has  never  been 
reduced  at  all,  although  repeated  attempts  have  been  made,  not  only  at  first,  but 
afterward,  when  the  effiision  into  the  joint  had  been  absorbed.  In  such  cases,  or 
if  the  displacement  takes  place  so  freciuently  that  the  joint  is  practically  useless, 
and  is  in  serious  danger  of  becoming  disorganized  from  repeated  attacks  of  syno- 
vitis, there  is  no  doubt  the  cartilage  should  either  be  removed,  or  be  reduced  and 
stitched  into  position  with  catgut. 

As  soon  as  reduction  has  been  accomplished,  means  must  be  taken  to  get  rid 

of  the  effusion.     Recurrence  cannot  always  be  prevented,  especially  if  one  end  of 

the  cartilage  has  been  torn  off"  the  bone ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  tendency  to  it 

^ neatly  increased  by  the  amount  and  persistence  of  the  effusion.     The  limb 

,^"sf  be  carefully  packed  in  cotton-wool  and  bandaged  as  firmly  as  possible  ;  and 

^  ^"C  pain  and  tension  are  very  severe,  it  should  be  placed  upon  a  splint  and  the 

Patient  kept  in  the  recumbent  position  for  a  few  days.      Passive   motion  may  be 

Qiaienced  after  forty-eight  hours,  so   that  there   may   be   no  after-stiffness  or 

.^%  of  the  muscles  ;   but  the  extremes  of  flexion  and  extension  should   be 

'^^,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  foot  perfectly  straight. 

After  the  effusion  has  been  absorbed  an  apparatus  must  be  worn  for  some 

especially  when  indulging  in  any  exertion  which,  like  lawn-tennis,  has  a 

_^     Jocular  tendency  to  produce  this  displacement.     If  it  has  hapi)ened  only  once, 


^•astic  knee-cap,  strengthened  and  padded  opposite  the  cartilage,  whichever  it 


»  *^y  suffice,  but  this  must  only  be  worn  during  exercise,  never  at  night  ;  and 

Knee,  every  time  it  is  removed,  must  be  thoroughly  rubbed  and  shampooed, 

^ore  harm  than  good  may  result.     In  older  cases  this  is  not  enough,  and  a 

^^^  apparatus  must  be  fitted  on.     A  very  good  arrangement  consists  of  two 
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well -padded  metal  plates,  accurately  fitted  round  the  knee-cap,  one  on  either 
and  held  together  above  and  below  by  short  straps.     These  plates  are  coi 
together  by  a  steel  spring  passing  horizontally  across  behind  the  joint,  so 
when  the  splint  is  in  position  they  press  firmly  upon  the  unprotected  porti( 
the  capsule  where  the  displacement  is  most  likely  to  take  place.     If  this  does 
answer,  or  if,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  when  the  internal  lateral  ligament  i 
the  knee  joint  has  been  injured,  rotation  of  the  tibia  is  a  marked  feature  in 
displacement,  the  best  kind  of  apparatus  is  formed  on  the  principle  of  two 
bars,  jointed  opposite  the  knee  and  connected  together  above  and  below 
circle  round  the  limb,  formed  partly  of  metal,  partly  of  leather.     An  ad( 
strap  across  the  joint  above  and  below  the  patella  is  of  service.     This  is 
and  more  cumbersome,  but  much  more  efficient  than  the  former  in 
irregular  movements  of  rotation.     In  any  case  the  patient  should  learn  to 
the  foot  as  constantly  as  possible  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  displaci 
inverted,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  internal  cartilage  is  affected,  and  vice  versA. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ANKLE. 

The  foot  may  be  detached  from  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  driven  either 
ward,  forward,  inward,  or  outward  ;   but  the  displacement  is  rarely  complete, 
few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  bones  of  the  leg  have  been  separated 
each  other,  and  the  astragalus  driven  up  between  them. 


Lateral  Dislocation. 

This  is  caused  by  the  foot  being  forcibly  twisted  on  an  antero-posterior  axis, 
and  it  can  scarcely  take  place  without  fracture  of  one  or  both  malleoli. 

Dislocation  outward,  with  frac-  j 
ture  of  the  fibula,  is  the  more  coo-  i 
mon,  and  is  known  as  Pott's  fractnie 
(Fig.    233) :    the    foot    is    forcibly 
everted,  the  strain  falls  upon  the  in- 
ternal   lateral    ligament    or  the  in- 
ternal malleolus ;   one   or  othe^  of 
them  gives   way,  the   fibula  breab 
inward    toward    the    tibia  a  short 
distance  above  the  joint,  and,  if  the 
force    continues,    the    astragali^  is 
twisted  round  in  its  socket,  carrying 
with  it  the  bones  of  the  foot.    When 
the  violence  is  very  great,  there  is,  in 
addition,  a  vertical  fracture  through 
the   tibia,  a   portion    of    the   bone 
being  dragged  away  by  the  interosse- 
ous ligament.    If  the  separation  is  only  slight,  the  deformity  is  not  serious,  thoughi 
unless  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  socket  in  which  the  astragalus  is  fixed  m*! 
be  widened,  and  the  security  of  the  joint  permanently  impaired;  but,  if  it  is  e*' 
tensive,  the  whole  of  the  foot  and  the  external  malleolus  may  be  carried  upward 
on  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  until  the  articular  surfaces  are  completely  di* 
placed.     This,  which  is  known   as  Dupuytren's   fracture,  is  very  rare  but  vc^ 
serious. 

It  sometimes  happens,  when  both  malleoli  have  given  way,  that  the  astr^ 
galus,  with  the  foot,  is  carried  boldly  outward  or  inward  on  the  leg  without  at». 
twisting. 

Dislocation  inward  is  not  so  often  met  with.  It  can  only  be  produced l^ 
extreme  inversion  ;    the  internal  malleolus  or  the  portion  of  the  tibia  carrying  ^ 


Fi(i.   233.— Pott's    Fracture, 
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1  off  by  the  rotation  of  the  foot,  and  either  the  external  lateral  ligament  is 
I,  or,  more  commonly,  the  fibula  is  broken  outward,  from  the  traction  upon  its 
rior  extremity.     Sometimes  the  astragalus  itself  is  crushed  as  well. 


Antero- 


DlSLOCATION. 


In  spite  of  the  width  of  the  astragalus  In  front,  and  the  strength  of  the 
ligaments,  the    foot    is   occasionally  displaced    backward ;    displacement 
d  is  very  rare.     In  either  case  the  lateral  ligaments  give  way  ;  or  the  Rbula, 
■  the  internal  malleolus,  is  broken  off  instead,  and 
\  forward  or  backward  with  the  bones  of  the 

Dislocation  backward  may  be  either  complete  or 
'iwomplete  (Fig.  234).  It  is  caused  by  forced  plantar 
'  ~  *  I,  the  point  of  the  foot  being  depressed  until 
eilber  the  bones  or  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral 
ligaments  give  way;  then  if  any  force  is  applied  to 
tbc  leg  from  behind  (such,  for  example,  as  the  im- 
petus of  the  body  in  falling  from  a  carriage  in 
motion)  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  driven  over  the  front 
of  the  astragalus.  As  soon  as  the  force  is  spent,  the 
fcot  is  straightened  by  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

Forward  displacement  may  be  produced  by  ex- 
teme  dorsal  flexion  :    if,  for  example,  while  the  foot 
is  filed  and  the  knee  and  ankle  are  completely  bent, 
aviolent  blow  is  delivered  on  the  front  of  thethigh,        p^^  ^    _ DiiiocaUon  of  Fom 
driving  the  bones  of  the  leg  backward  ;    but  only  six  Backward. 

OSes  ire  on  record. 

Id  dislocation  upward  the  fibula  is  wrenched  off  from  the  tibia,  the  inter- 
osseous ligament  either  giving  way  or  tearing  off  a  portion  of  the  l)one ;  the 
laieril  ligaments  are  torn,  and  the  astragalus  is  forced  vertically  upward  into  the 
interspace.  This  can  only  arise  from  an  extreme  degree  of  violence  applied  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  bones  first  being  separated  and  then  the  astragalus  driven 
iipw»rd  by  a  continuance  of  the  force.  In  one  case  it  was  bilateral,  caused  by 
jpmping  down  from  some  great  height. 

Diagnosis. — Immediately  after  the  accident,  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty, 
omng  to  the  way  in  which  the  bony  prominences  stand  out  beneath  the  skin  ;  but 
the  outlines  soon  become  fainter  as  the  depressions  are  filled  up  by  the  extrava- 
sation and  swelling,  and,  in  a  little  while,  nothing  can  be  seen  but  general  dis- 
tortion. The  position  of  the  foot  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  limb,  whether  it 
is  inverted  or  everted,  shortened  or  lengthened,  always  gives  a  clue  to  the  nature 
of  the  injury;  and  then  deep  pressure  may  be  used  to  determine  the  particular 
character  of  the  displacement  and  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  bones  and 
'igitnents,  every  bony  projection  being  compared,  one  by  one,  with  the  corres- 
ponding ones  in  the  opposite  foot.  Finally,  passive  motion  must  he  tried,  not 
only  to  assist  in  identifying  the  bones  by  the  way  in  which  they  move,  but  to 
^''^rtain  the  presence  of  abnormal  mobility  (lateral  flexion,  for  example),  or  of 
crepitus. 

Treatment. — The  method  of  reduction  is  essentially  the  same  in  them  all. 
•o*  patient  must  be  placed  under  an  anxsthetic,  to  relax  the  muscles  ;  the  knee 
'oust  be  fiexed,  and  then  the  foot  must  be  slowly  but  firmly  brought  round  to  lis 
"S'lt  position.  If  the  displacement  is  lateral,  this  is  generally  easy  ;  when  it  is 
f^kward,  it  may  usually  be  managed  by  extreme  plantar  flexion,  drawiuf;  the 
"pot  downward,  away  from  the  leg.  at  the  same  time,  and  rocking  it  from  side  1l> 
^™  so  as  to  disentangle  it ;  but  in  dislocation  of  the  foot  forward  the  diffuulty  is 
''^  great.     Dorsal  flexion  appears  to  offer  the  best  pros[)ect,  and   the  tomlo- 
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Achillis  or  any  other  that  gets  in  the  way  between  the  bones,  may  be 
but  even  then  the  attempt  has  not  always  been  successful. 

Upward   dislocation,  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  easy,  from  the  cn< 
breadth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  and  the  approximation  of  the  sole  rfj 
malleoli,  can  only  be  reduced  by  extension  on  the  foot.     If  the  attempt  fai]i|l 
limb  ultimately  becomes  very  useful,  although  the  joint  itself  always  remainsi 

In  all  dislocations  of  the  ankle,  some  form  of  apparatus  is  required  after] 
duction  has  been  accomplished,  to  prevent  the  surfaces  being  displaced 
In  the  slighter  cases,  in  which  the  tendency  to  return  is  not  very  marked,  and  I 
injury  is  seen  a  short  time  after  the  accident,  so  that  the  extravasation  is  noti 
treme  or  the  skin  in  danger  of  giving  way,  a  fixed  apparatus  may  be  appli< 
once,  only  it  must  be  formed  in  two  parts,  laced,  or  fastened  together  in 
other  way ;  and  it  must  be  thickly  padded  with  cotton-wool  opposite  the  seati 
injury.  Afterward  the  limb  must  be  raised  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  ki| 
joint  kept  flexed  until  the  tendency  to  spasmodic  contraction  on  the  part  of  Al 
muscles  has  disappeared.  Passive  motion  and  massage  may  be  commenced  atth 
end  of  ten  days,  but  the  limb  in  the  meantime  must  be  incased  in  a  stard 
bandage,  and  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  rest  any  weight  upon  it  for  l 
least  six  weeks.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary  during  the  whole  course  of  twl 
ment  to  prevent  any  drooping  of  the  toes  or  version  of  the  foot.  If  either  < 
these  is  present,  the  limb  becomes  almost  useless. 

When  the  injury  is  more  severe,  and  in  all  cases  of  an tero- posterior  displac 
ment,  it  is  better  to  make  use  either  of  back  and  side  splints,  swinging  the  \ 
from  a  cradle  (as  already  described  in  speaking  of  fractures),  or  of  a  single  si 
splint  with  a  foot  and  sole  piece,  the  limb  resting  upon  its  outer  surface, 
either  case  the  knee  must  be  kept  well  bent,  the  foot  must  be  exactly  at  rij 
angles  to  the  leg,  and  the  pads  must  be  so  arranged  on  the  splints  as  to  correct 
far  as  possible  any  tendency  to  eversion  or  inversion.  If  a  side  splint  is  used,  il 
of  great  advantage  to  pack  the  ankle  well  with  several  layers  of  cotton-wool  a 
bandage  it  firmly  over  all.  Very  often,  unless  this  is  done,  it  is  difficult  to 
certain  whether  the  displacement  is  rectified  or  not,  owing  to  the  amount  a 
the  persistence  of  the  oedema  and  extravasation.  The  limb  may  be  placed  i; 
fixed  apparatus  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  but  this  must  be  so  arranged  that  it  ( 
be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  passive  exercise  every  two  or  th 
days.  If  this  is  neglected,  the  joint  is  liable  to  become  exceedingly  stiff  z 
painful. 

Compound  {open)  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint  is  a  most  serious  injury,  ai 
especially  if  the  patient  is  broken  down  in  health,  may  require  immedi 
amputation.  Age  is  not  of  so  much  importance  in  this  respect  as  the  conditi 
of  the  kidneys,  though  of  course  the  risk  increases  with  advancing  years.  Mi 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  accident  happens.  If  it  is  the  result  of  i 
direct  violence,  so  that  the  skin  on  one  side  of  the  joint  is  torn,  and  t 
interior  exposed,  without  the  bones  being  crushed  or  the  soft  parts  bruised,  t 
limb  may  be  saved,  though  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  most  perfect  draina^ 
Even  if  suppuration  and  ankylosis  occur,  it  may  prove  exceedingly  useful,  t 
mid -tarsal  joint  replacing  the  one  that  is  lost.  The  bleeding  must  be  stoppe 
detached  fragments  of  bone  or  cartilage  removed  ;  the  wound  thoroughly  wast 
out  (it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  immerse  the  part  bodily  in  a  corrosive  sublim 
bath  for  some  hours)  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  drain  perfectly,  counter-oj 
ings  being  made,  if  need  be,  to  ensure  this.  If  the  wound  is  very  small,  it  i 
be  sealed  and  closed  at  once ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  open,  so  that 
cavity  can  be  constantly  washed  out  and  there  may  be  no  accumulation  in 
interior.  Then  the  ankle  must  be  covered  with  a  thoroughly  absorbent  dres 
and  fixed  upon  a  si)lint,  interrupted  so  that  the  wound  may  be  exposed  witi: 
disturbing  the  bandages.      Paraffin  is  very  useful  for  this,  as  it  is  waterproof. 

In  many  cases  the  wound   heals  up  at  once;   sometimes   there   is  a  cer 
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It  of  discharge ;  granulations  spring  up  round  the  orifice,  the  synovial  lining 
unduly  thickened  and  vascular,  and  the  joint  is  stiffened  from  the  forma- 


of  extra-articular  adhesions  ;    but  the  cartilages  remain  intact  and  the  cavity 
preserved.     If,  however,  the  drainage  is  not  perfect,  or  if  the  discharge  is 
to  decompose  inside,  acute  suppurative  arthritis  is  sure  to  set  in  ;   the  car- 
necrose  ;    the  ligaments  are  destroyed  ;    the  surface  of  the  bones  becomes 
rious;  and  abscesses  form  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  around.     Even  then,  if  free 
dt  is  provided,  and  the  cavity  is  kept  constantly  clear,  granulations  may  spring 
.flip  and  fill  the  cavity,  until  the  opposite  surfaces  fuse  together ;    but  secondary 
amputation  may  at  any  moment  become  necessary.     The  patient's  health  and 
Strength  may  fail  from  the  intensity  of  the  fever  and  the  profuse  suppuration  ;    or 
the  inflammation  may  spread  along  the  tendon -sheaths  or  the  planes  of  cellular 
tissue ;  or  the  bones  may  become  extensively  necrosed ;    and  finally,  even  when 
ankylosis  has  set  in,  it  may  be  required,  owing  to  the  useless  condition    of  the 
limb. 

When  the  injury  is  more  severe,  the  same  general  plan  of  treatment  may  be 
followed  ;  but  if  it  is  the  result  of  direct  violence  the  prospect  of  success  is  very 
small.  The  tendons  may  be  sutured  ;  the  ends  of  the  bones  resected  (removal  of 
one  malleolus  has  some  advantage,  as  it  gives  more  room  for  drainage),  and  even 
the  posterior  tibial  has  been  divided  and  tied,  with  a  good  result ;  but  if  the  skin 
is  badly  bruised  and  stripped  off  the  adjacent  tissues,  or  if  it  is  torn  a  considerable 
way  round  the  limb,  recovery  with  a  useful  foot  is  almost  hopeless. 


Dislocation  of  the  Astragalus. 

This  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  dislocation  at  the  ankle- 
joint,  in  which  the  whole  foot  is  detached  from  the  leg ;  and,  on  the  other,  from 
the  subastragalar  form,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  tarsus  is  separated  from  the  astrag- 
alus. In  this  injury  the  astragalus  is  dislocated  both  from  the  foot  and  from  the 
leg;  and  is  thrown  out  from  its  socket,  sometimes  so  thoroughly  that  it  has  been 
shot  out  of  the  foot  altogether. 

The  displacement  may  be  either  forward  or  backward,  the  bone  eenerally 
being  forced  to  one  side  or  the  other  at  the  same  time.  True  lateral  displace- 
ment without  fracture  of  the  malleoli  is  scarcely  possible  ;  most  of  the  instances, 
in  all  probability,  having  been  really  dislocations  forward  first.  In  a  few  very 
rare  cases  the  astragalus  has  undergone  a  process  of  version  without  leaving  its 
bed;  the  bone  has  been  twisted  round  in  its  socket  by  some  violent  wrench,  so 
that  the  lateral  surfaces  look  upward  or  downward,  or  its  head  faces  one  of  the 
malleoli. 

Dislocation  forward  is  produced  by  over-extension  ;  the  foot  is  first  detached 

from  the  astragalus  ;  the  head  of  this  bone  is  twisted  out  from  the  scaj)hoid  ;  and 

^"^fl,  if  the  force  continues,  the  lateral  ligaments  give  way,  and  it  is  shot  out  from 

underneath  the  tibia.     As  soon  as  the  force  is  spent  the  muscles  pull  the  foot  into 

P^^tion  again.     The  dislocation  may  be  either  com|)lete  or  incomplete  ;    the  as- 

T^alus,  that  is  to  say,  may  be  forced  altogether  out  of  its  socket,  until  it  rests 

either  on  the  cuboid,  or  on  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones,  according  to  the 

}^^y  while  the  tibia  rests  upon  the  os  calcis  ;    or  it  may  be  merely  detached  from 

.    Connection,  and  lie  still  partly  under  the  bones  of  the   leg  (Fig.   235).      In 

'^her  case  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  not  unfrequently  broken. 

The  prominence  caused  by  the  peculiar  shai)e  of  the  bone  can  be  recof^nized 

.  orice ;    the  foot  is  turned  inward  or  outward,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 

*splacement ;    the  sole,  especially  in  the  complete  form,  is  l)rought  nearer  to  the 

^  »    one  malleolus  stands  out  while  the  other  is  deeply  sunken  ;    and  all  move- 

'^^^ntis  abolished. 

Dislocation  backward  is  much  more  rare,  and,  owing  to  the  s|)ace  in  front  of 
^c    tendo-Achillis,  is  not  so  conspicuous.      It  can  only  Ixj  produced  by  extreme 
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flexion  ;   in  one  instance,  for  example,  the  foot  was  fixed,  the  faeet  driven  d<r 
into  a  depression,  and  the  leg  crushed  down  upon  the  foot.      In  moit  it  i; 
plete,  and  generally  it  is  rather  to  one  side,  but  it  may  be  nearly  straij,'hi.  ivl 
foot  is  neither  inverted  nor  everted  ;  in  front  there  is  a  depression  (ner  whittiikl 
edge  of  the  tibia  can  be  felt,  and  the  great  toe  is  strongly  flexed,  owing  it 
tension  on  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis ;    behind,  the  lendo-A  ' ' 
forced  back,  a  hardness  can  be  felt  in  front  of  it,  and   in  some  cases,  whm^ 
displacement  is  lateral,  the  shape  of  the  bone  can  be  made  out  to  one  sideafl 
other. 

Treatment. — In  the  incomplete  form  of  dislocation  forward  (which  Is  dew 
most  common)  reduction  maybe  accomplished  by  placing  the  jiatieni  undnii  I 
anesthetic,  bending  the  knee,  and  making  traction  on  the  foot  auay  from  thelc{  I 
while  in  the  position  of  plantar  flexion,  direct  pressure  meantime  being  aend  I 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone.  If  this  fails  the  tendo-A chillis  ma;  ' 
divided,  and  any  other  bands  that  are  plainly  in  the  way  ;  but,  especially  if 
dislocation  is  complete,  the  attempt  is  very  likely  to  fail.     The  space  belwenb  1 


ion  of  Aitmg^ui  from  Leg. 


j  often  twisted  ;  there  is  v^»y 
id  entangled  that  it  cannot    I* 


bones  is  so  ninch  reduced  ;  the  astragalus  itself  i: 
little  hold  ;  and  sometimes  the  bone  is  so  caught  ai 
released. 

If  it  does  fail,  the  astragalus  should  be  left  in  situ ;  the  foot,  especially  wh^i> 
the  dislocation  is  backward,  regains  a  wonderful  amount  of  power.  SubsequentI  y» 
if  the  skin  over  it  sloughs,  or  if  it  is  seriously  in  the  way,  it  may  be  excise*^- 
The  operation  should  not  be  performed  at  once,  as  the  parts  are  so  badly  bruis^s^ 
that  suppuration  would  almost  certainly  occur. 

In  com(>ound  dislocations,  if  the  skin  and  the  vessels  are  not  much  injore-^^' 
the  astragalus  may  be  freed  from  its  remaining  attachments  and  excised  ;  bul  ^■■** 
many  cases  amputation  is  necessary. 


SUIIASTRAGALAR    DISLOCATION. 

'i'liis  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  the  former,  but  by  a  less  degree  *?_ 
force;  the  hones  of  the  tarsus  only  are  separated  from  the  astragalus;  this  •' 
often  partially  displaced  from  under  the  tibial  arch,  but  is  not  dislocated  fro*      * 
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L  DiilDations  fonnud,  and  to  one  side,  have  been  described,  but  the  displace- 
\  nearif  slmys  bKkward,  with  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  deviation.  It  is 
11  '  .)mplete  so  &r  as  the  scaphoid  is  concerned,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the 
|i;>  13  entirely  detached  from  the  os  calcis.     The  foot  is  in  the  position  of 

i1e;iion,  everted  or  inverted,  in   the  direction   of  the  displacement,  and 

■A  bacltward.     The  head  of  the  astragalus  forms  a  rounded  projection  on  the 

D  under  the  skin  ;  one  malleolus  is  prominent,  the  other  buried  ;  but  they 

n  [heir  relation  to  the  astragalus  ;  there  is  no  shortening,  as  in  the  former 

<n,  and  a  certain  amount  of  movement  is  permitted  at  the  ankle-joint 

littdf. 

Reduction  may  be  accomplished   by  drawing  the  foot  forward,   while  in 

I  eBreme  plantar  flexion,  and  pressing  from  behind  upon  the  heel.     If  this  does 

I  noCsucceed,  any  tendon  that  is  clearly  in  the  way  may  be  divided,  and  a  further 

I  attanpt  made;  but  not  unfrequenlly  it  fails,  either  because  the  under  surface  of 

;    the  sstragalus  is  caught  against  the  groove  of  the  os  calcis  or  the  dorsum  of  the 

itaphoid.  or  because  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  entangled  in  the  tibial  tendons. 

Dislocations  of  the  other  tarsal  bones  are  very  rare  ;  the  internal  cuneiform 

I    ind  the  scaphoid  have  been  displaced  separately,  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid, 

I    arrvin^  with   them  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  together.     There  are  more 

instaiire^  known  in  which  the  metatarsus  has  been  dislocated  from  the  tarsus  ; 

»in«inics  all  the  bones  together  (in  one  case  carrying  with  them  the  internal 

cuneil  irm  j ,  more  often  separately  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 

Dislui  ation  of  the  toes,  both  at  the  metatarsal  and  phalangeal  articulations, 
are  not  uncommon  ;  in  the  case  of  the  great  toe  the  same  difficulty  occurs  as  that 
already  described  in  the  thumb,  probably  for  the  same  reason. 


SECTION  v.— DISEASES  OF   JOINTS. 

Inflammation  of  a  joint  nearly  always  begins  in  the  most  vascular  part,  that  is 
to  say,  either  the  synovial  membrane  or  the  growing  portion  of  the  bone,  and 
spreads  from  there  to  the  rest  of  the  tissues.  (Jsteo-arthrltis  is  an  exception  ; 
whether  it  is  acute  or  chronic,  inflammatory  or  degenerative,  it  is  general  from 
llie  first,  and  affects  all  the  structures,  though  not  always  to  the  same  extent. 

Patholociv. 
I.    The  Sywvial  Membrane  and  the  Capsule- — The  immediate  effect  is  the 
^"le,  whether  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  cavity  or  extends  into  it  from  the 
™nes  or  other  structures  near. 


The  vessels  dilate  ;  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through  the  part  increases  ; 
ympJi  is  poured  out  in  excess  ;  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  soft  and  spongy  ;  the 
'''terstitial  spaces  are  enlarged  and  tilled  with  exudation  ;  the  endotheliimi  is 
_^^Ched;  and  the  interior  loses  its  polished  api>earance,  and  becomes  rough, 
^'^ety,  and  granular.  In  severe  cases  sta.s(s  and  extravasations  of  blood  occur 
*^  ^^ell.  This  is  most  marked  where  the  tissues  are  soft  and  vascular  ;  the  filirous 
^PSule  at  first  is  scarcely  affected  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  folds  at  the  margins 
. '  tVie  joint,  and  the  pads  of  loose  cellular  tissue  and  fat  which  fill  up  the 
''^'^ualities  between  the  bones  as  the  position  of  the  Irmb  changes,  become  more 
***^   more  swollen,  until  the  whole  available  space  is  occupied. 

The  exudation  collects  in  the  synovial  cavity  even  more  freely  than  it  does 
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in  the  tissues.     The  amount  of  fluid  is  increased  ;  the  peculiar  character  of  j 

synovia  is  lost ;  and  the  joint  is  filled  with  a  turbid  and  blood-stained  fiuid, 
with  detached  endothelial  cells,  flakes  of  fibrin,  small  blood-clots,  and 
lymph-corpuscles. 

The  ligaments  and  the  capsule,  owing  to  the  density  of  their  structure 
the  scanty  distribution  of  vessels,  for  a  long  time  show  but  little  change, 
however,  the  inflammation  continues,  at  length  they  share  the  same 
hyperaemia  begins  to  show  itself ;  the  fibres  soften  ;  the  interfibrillar  sul 
becomes  more  abundant  and  more  fluid  ;  the  exudation  increases  in  amc 
new  vessels  grow  in  from  around  ;  and  by  degrees  the  natural  structure  is  repl 
by  a  mass  of  soft  vascular  granulation  tissue,  in  which  a  few  traces  of  the 
bundles  of  fibres  can  be  found  here  and  there,  more  or  less  softened. 

The  subsequent  changes  depend  upon  the  nature  and  persistence  of  the  oam^l 

If  it  ceases  to  act,  resolution  begins,  the  hyperaemia  disappears,  the  exudadai^ 
is  absorbed,  and  the  fibrous  tissue  becomes  firm  again. 

If  it  continues,  the  effect  depends  whether  it  is  {a)  merely  a  mechanical  or 
chemical  irritant  or  (^)  a  living  organism. 

(a)  In  the  first  case  the  synovial  membrane  may  continue  to  pour  out  la 
enormous  quantity  of  a  clear  watery  fluid  (hydrops  articuli^  ;  or  a  kind  of  febe 
membrane  may  form  upon  the  inner  surface  (fibrinous  synovitis^  ;  or  the  secretioii 
may  grow  thicker  and  thicker  until,  without  there  being  any  destruction  of  tin 
cartilages,  or  suppuration  outside  the  joint,  the  interior  is  filled  with  a  fluid  appai 
ently  similar  to  pus  (purulent  synovitis)  ;  or  (especially  when  it  is  due  to  rheumi 
tism)  organization  may  be  the  prominent  feature,  the  synovial  lining  becomin 
thickened  and  opaque,  the  soft  tissues  condensed  and  hard,  and  the  interic 
covered  with  outgrowths,  synovial  folds,  and  fringes,  sometimes  uniform  in  shaf 
and  size,  and  springing  from  every  part  of  the  sac  (papillary  synovitis)  (Fig.  245' 
sometimes  few  in  number  and  very  large. 

(l?)  In  the  second,  when  the  irritant  is  a  living  organism,  the  effect  depenc 
upon  its  mode  of  action.  In  tubercle,  for  example,  the  synovial  membrane  an 
the  structures  around  are  converted  into  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue,  which  slow! 
undergoes  caseation  and  liquefaction  ;  in  syphilis,  gummata  form  ;  and  when  tl" 
micrococci  of  suppuration  enter,  all  the  tissues  melt  away  and  form  pus  ;  the  who! 
joint  is  converted  into  an  abscess,  and,  unless  the  tension  is  relieved  at  once,  eve 
the  cartilage  and  the  bone  perish. 

2.  The  Bone  and  Cartilage. — (a)  If  the  irritant  is  a  very  intense  one,  tfc 
bone  and  cartilage,  like  other  dense  and  almost  non-vascular  structures,  simpl 
undergo  necrosis.  Sometimes  the  sequestra  are  wedge-shaped  (Fig.  252),  wit 
their  base  toward  the  joint  and  covered  with  cartilage,  as  if  caused  by  embolisn 
A  mass  of  some  material  (caseous  and  full  of  bacilli  if  it  is  tubercular ;  brokei 
down  blood-clot  with  micrococci  in  pyaemia)  is  carried  along  by  the  blood-strea. 
until  it  is  impacted  in  one  of  the  small  arteries  at  the  cancellous  end  of  a  loi 
bone  ;  and  the  corresponding  area  of  tissue  perishes,  partly  from  the  blood-supE 
being  cut  off,  partly  from  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  embolus.  Sometin*' 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  attack  starts  from  the  synovial  cavity,  the  surface 
the  first  part  to  feel  the  effect,  and  either  the  whole  of  the  cartilage  is  separa^ 
from  the  bone  beneath  (Fig.  238),  or,  more  frequently,  only  those  parts  up 
which  the  jjressure  falls,  where,  for  example,  the  patella  and  the  upper  surface 
the  tibia  are  in  contact  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  When  this  occurs  t 
articular  lamella  of  the  bone  usually  comes  away  as  well,  leaving  the  cancellc 
tissue  beneath  exposed  and  carious. 

(Ji)  If  the  exciting  cause  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  cause  necrosis,  the  bo: 
and  cartilage  undergo  the  same  changes  as  the  other  tissues,  only  more  slowly  ai 
with  certain  peculiarities  of  their  own. 

In  the  bone  the  inflammation  begins  as  rarefying  osteitis  ;  the  cancellous  tissi 
becomes  softer  and  more  vascular ;  the  trabeculae  are  absorbed  ;  and  the  cance 
filled  with  inflammatory  exudation.     What  happens  next  depends  upon  the  exa 
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s  either 


use.     ResoIudoD  takes  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.     Of  the  rest, 

me  the  exudation  simply  continues  to  spread  (fungating  caries),  without 

rgoing  any  further  change,  until  it  invades  the  articular  lamella  (Fig.  151), 

K^nd  either  detaches  the  cartilage  from  beneath  or  perforates  it ;  in  others  it  breaks 

t down  into  pus,  and  bursts  through  everything  into  the  synovia)  cavity  ;  and  in 

1  otheis  again  it  undergoes  organization  and  leads  to  sclerosis  and  condensation 

(Fig.  I4»)- 

The  effect  on  the  cartilage  is  very  similar.  The  matrix  becomes  softened  (in 
otto-arthritis  it  splits  up  into  fibrils  arranged  vertically  to  the  surface  (Fig.  239), 
tht  plasmatic  canals  dilate  so  as  to  allow  the  entry  of  a  larger  quantity  of  lymph, 
ind  the  corpuscles  increase  in  number.  In  the  centre,  where  there  is  pressure,  the 
inflamed  cartilage  becomes  absorbed  ;  around  the  margins  it  becomes  vascular,  the 
blood-vessels  growing  into  it  from  the  synovial  membrane,  so  that  i 
^ually  replaced  by  granulation  tissue,  as  in  tubercu- 
Ijidisease,  or  is  heaped  up  into  thickened  and  hyper- 
trophied  lips,  as  in  osteo -arthritis.  So  slowly,  however, 
does  this  take  place  that,  in  many  forms  of  joint  dis- 
tase,  the  cartilage  is  removed  by  simple  atrophy  and 
£»lly  degeneration,  or  by  the  erosion  of  granulations 
tbai  spring  from  the  opposite  bone  or  the  surrounding 
tissues.  In  the  former  case  the  whole  covering  of  car- 
tilage is  thinned,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  rounded  for 
the  most  part,  but  marked  here  and  there  with  broad 
flat  depressions,  where  the  pressure  of  the  op]H»sing  sur- 
tiKehas  caused  absorption  to  progress  more  rapidly, 
and  the  microscopic  character  is  unaltered  except  for 
■lie  presence  of  fatty  molecules  in  some  of  the  corpus- 
cles. In  the  latter  it  is  eaten  out  all  over  into  little 
circular  pits,  some  quite  superficial,  others  so  deep  that 
"le  bone  beneath  is  exposed  (Fig.  236). 

Etiology. 
Inflammation  of  joints  may  be  primary,  originating      penetrating  down  10  ihi  bine, 
m  the  synovial  lining  or  some  other  component  part;  or 
consecutive,  due  to  extension  from  a  focus  of  disease  in  other  structures  near. 

1 .  Primary  inflammation  is  due  either  to  the  persistent  action  of  a  mechanical 
or  chemical  irritant,  or  to  a  living  organism. 

(a)  Mechanical  Injury. — .A.  single  strain   merely  causes  a  certain  degree  of 

damage,  which,  if  the  tissues  are  healthy,  is  repaired  forthwith.     If,  however,  it 

IS    repeated,  or   if  before  its  effects  have  died  away  a  second  irritation   of  any 

description  makes  iLs  apjjearance,  nutrition  is  impaired  and  inflammation  follows. 

TTiiJS  a  neglected  loose  cartilage  gives   rise  to  synovitis  and  ultimately  arthritis  ; 

3nd  want  of  rest  or  undue  tension  may  cause  an  acute  attack  after  a  simple  sprain. 

{b)    Chemical  Irritants. — In  gouty  synovitis  urate  of  soda  is  always  present  in 

'"C  fluid  and  sometimes  in  the  tissues.      It  may  be  itself  the  exciting  cause;  but, 

^  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  considerable  deposit  in  joints  that  have  never  shown 

^,S'gn  of  inflammation,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  be  an  evidence  that  the 

)"taliiy  of  the  tissues  is  impaired,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  withstand  the  slightest 

'"T^tation.     Of  all  chemical  poisons  the  most  intense  is  that  produced  by  septic 

^«coni  posit  ion,  breaking  out  in  a  foul  and  ill-drained  wound. 

(f)  Living  Organisms. — These  may  be  ]iyogenic  or  specific.  In  either  case 
v.^  'frilated  tissues  around  strive  to  protect  themselves  and  re|iair  the  injury  by 
throwing  out  masses  of  lymph  ;  in  the  former  (acute  suppurative  artliriiis)  this 
•"idts  away  as  pus,  the  fully  develo])ed  tissues  perishing,  too,  so  long  as  tlie  j;t-ruis 
**"*  the  stronger;  in  the  latter  either  caseation  and  liquefaction  set  in  (tiilwrcle) 
***■  absorption  and  organization  (syphilis). 
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In  addition  to  these  there  are,  as  in  the  case  of  osteitis,  other  agencies 
perhaps,  should  rather  be  regarded  as  predisposing  than  exciting  causes.   Of 
the  most  important  are  the  action  of  cold  and  damp  and  the  influence  of  the 
tral  nervous  system. 

{a)  Exposure  to  cold  and  damp  may  be  followed  either  by  acute  inflammadoi^ 
(the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  is  so  depressed  that  the  least  irritation  is  sofri 
cient  to  cause  a  very  severe  attack)  ;  or  when,  without  being  intense  at  any 
time,  they  exercise  their  influence  for  years  together,  by  a  kind  of  degeneration  or  i 
very  chronic  inflammation,  characterized  by  changes  similar  to  those  that  occora 
old  age  after  prolonged  disuse,  but  more  severe. 

(Jf)  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. — It  is  believed  by  many  that  certain  voy 
rapid  forms  of  degeneration,  attended  with  more  or  less  inflammation,  maybe 
caused  by  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system  or  the  peripheral  nerves.  The 
pathological  changes  belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  that  follow  prolongeJ 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp  and  other  depressing  agencies,  though  they  present 
certain  differences  in  degree ;  the  clinical  symptoms,  however,  in  most  cases  enable 
a  distinction  to  be  drawn  at  once. 

How  causes  of  this  kind  act  is  uncertain.  It  must  be  admitted,  if  they  are 
merely  predisposing  ones,  their  influence  is  so  strong  that  an  almost  imperceptilik 
irritant  is  able  to  produce  an  entirely  disproportionate  result.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  impairment  of  nutrition,  known  as  inflammation,  may  be  induced  either 
by  continued  irritation  (mechanical  or  otherwise)  ;  or  by  a  depressed  conditionof 
vital  energy,  general  or  local  (exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  certain  affections  of 
the  nervous  system)  ;  or  with  much  greater  effect  by  both  together. 

2.  Consecutive  inflammation  may  extend  into  the  joint  from  any  of  the  tissues 
near  ;  the  bones  the  most  frequently,  the  bursae,  tendon  sheaths,  and  cellular  tissue 
less  often.  So  long  as  the  original  focus  of  disease  is  at  some  distance,  whatever 
its  character  may  be,  whether  it  is  traumatic,  tubercular,  or  suppurative,  only  the 
synovial  membrane  shows  any  effect,  and  the  inflammation  is  not  specific.  A 
tubercular  focus,  for  example,  in  the  end  of  one  of  the  long  bones  merely  causes 
synovitis  so  long  as  the  bacilli  are  limited  to  the  bone  ;  and  after  evacuation  of 
the  caseous  focus  (if  it  can  be  cleared  out  without  involving  the  joint),  the 
secondary  affection  disappears  of  itself;  but,  if  left,  the  micro-organisms  are 
almost  sure  to  work  their  way  in  at  last,  and  then  the  inflammation  of  the  joint 
becomes  tubercular  and  specific.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pyogenic  and  probabl^f 
of  all  other  organisms  ;  simple  inflammation  precedes  the  specific  and  prepares  the 
way  for  it. 

Mode  of  Examination. 

Examination  in  a  case  of  suspected  joint  disease  must  be  systematic  an<i 
thorough,  conducted  with  a  definite  object,  taking  care  not  to  alarm  the  patient, 
and  putting  off"  to  the  last  everything  that  might  give  pain.  Children  in  particul^tr 
are  nervous  and  often  exceedingly  afraid  of  being  hurt,  and  an  incautious  movcr- 
ment  at  the  first  may  throw  all  the  muscles  around  the  articulation  into  a  state  <:>f 
perfect  rigidity,  and  obscure  some  of  the  most  valuable  signs.  Unless  it  is  wish<^<i 
to  explore  sinuses  with  a  probe,  or  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  the  extent  of  fibrot^s 
adhesions,  an  anaesthetic  is  inadmissible,  as  many  of  the  most  important  symptoDCis 
depend  upon  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which,  of  course,  disappears  at  once. 

The  history,  family  as  well  as  personal,  and  any  evidence  of  a  constitutioo-^ 
diathesis  that  may  be  present,  must  be  carefully  noted,  and  then  the  patient's  owa 
account  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  supposed  cause,  the  time  of  ""^^^ 
first  appearance,  the  progress  it  has  made,  the  kind,  severity,  and  locality  of  t.r^c 
pain,  and  whether  it  is  made  worse  by  any  particular  movement.  In  the  cas^  ** 
the  lower  extremity,  if  the  inflammation  is  not  acute,  the  amount  of  irapainO^*^ 
can  be  fairly  well  estimated  by  seeing  the  patient  walk. 

It  is  an  absolute  rule  that  the  two  sides  of  the  body  must  be  comp^-^ 
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nspecticn  and  measurement  come  first.  If  it  is  the  hip  joint,  the  patient 
I  lie  upon  a  firm  couch  with  the  legs  parallel  and  the  knees  extended ;  for 
oulders  he  should  be  seated  facing  the  light.  The  condition  of  the  skin, 
er  it  is  reddened  or  not,  the  shape  of  the  joint,  the  presence  of  any  enlarge- 

the  wasting  of  the  limb,  or  of  one  particular  muscle,  and  any  malposition — 
rtion  or  adduction,  flexion  or  displacement — can  be  detected  at  once.  The 
ilty  is  greatest  in  the. case  of  the  hip,  as  by  arching  the  back  and  tilting  the 
;  an  appearance  of  parallelism  and  extension  is  produced,  while  the  reality 
y  different.  These  results  can  then  be  verified  by  measurement.  The  rod 
d  be  used  to  ascertain  any  alteration  in  length,  a  tape  to  take  the  circumfer- 

and  callipers,  or  the  hand,  which  after  a  little  practice  can  appreciate  the 
minute  change,  to  make  certain  as  to  the  difference  in  shape. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  touch,  proceeding  very  carefully  at 
as  sometimes  there  is  great  tenderness  on  pressure.  The  enlargement  may  be 
and  firm,  like  the  bone  upon  which  it  rests  ;  or  soft  and  fluctuating  if  it  is 
0  an  effusion  of  fluid  ;  or  it  may  have  a  peculiar  elastic  resistance,  as  wheiT 
ynovial  membrane  and  the  tissues  around  are  converted  into  a  pulpy  gela- 
ismass;  or  it  may  vary  very  greatly  in  consistence,  especially  if  suppuration 
ccurred  and  the  pus  is  working  its  way  near  the  surface.  The  temperature 
be  ascertained  in  the  same  way  with  great  exactness,  taking  care  always  to 
are  identical  spots  on  the  two  limbs  ;  the  loss  of  muscular  tone  can  be  felt, 
when  no  wasting  can  be  detected  with  the  eye ;  and  the  finger  often  finds  out 
some  parts  of  the  skin  are  usually  tender  or  oedematous. 
Finally,  when  all  this  is  clear,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  ascertain  the  range 
wement,  whether  it  is  limited  in  any  direction  or  attended  with  pain  ;  if  there 
f  grating,  as  of  two  bony  surfaces  rubbing  against  each  other,  or  crepitation, 
icn  the  cartilages  have  lost  their  polish  and  the  synovial  fringes  are  enlarged 
lardened  ;  and  whether  there  is  any  abnormal  mobility  and  displacement  or 
::ation  of  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Greater  care  than  ever  must  be  taken  in 
tigating  this,  as  the  least  rough  movement,  or  even  sometimes  the  approach 
e  hand,  scares  the  muscles  into  activity,  so  that  the  joint  is  held  perfectly 

• 

Such  tests  as  jarring  the  heel  or  the  knee  in  hip  disease,  which  depend  solely 
the  pain  they  cause,  should  never  be  employed,  unless  from  other  evidence 
practically  certain  that  the  joint  is  not  inflamed. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SYNOVIAL  LINING. 

I.  Simple  Acute  Synovitis. 

n  most  cases  synovitis  is  merely  a  symptom  of  arthritis :  and  whatever  the 
unless  the  attack  subsides  at  once,  the  inflammation  is  never  really  restricted 
e  lining  membrane.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  because  the 
;es,  although  they  are  not  absolutely  confined  to  that  structure,  are  very  much 
extensively  shown  by  it  than  they  are  by  the  rest,  it  is  usual  to  describe  some 
at  least  as  if  the  affection  were  a  distinct  one. 

Causes. — These  maybe  local  or  constitutional.  Injury,  extension  from  the 
or  from  some  other  structure  near,  or  cold  and  wet,  may  cause  it ;  or,  on  the 
hand,  it  may  be  merely  a  sign  of  some  constitutional  ailment,  such  as  gout 
eumatism.  These  varieties,  however,  as  they  are  specific,  must  be  described 
lemselves. 

Vti't  pathological  appearances  oi  ^vca^Xt  synovitis  have  been  described  already, 
oint  is  distended  with  fluid,  the  endothelial  lining  is  detached,  the  interior  is 
ened  and  has  lost  its  polish,  all  the  folds  are  bright  red  or  purple  with  extrava- 
»s,  and  so  swollen  that  they  overlap  the  margins  of  the  cartilages ;  and  all 
ose  tissues  round  are  softened,  thickened,  and  filled  with  lymph.     The  fluid 
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varies  much  in  character.     In  cases  of  injury  in  which  the  hemorrhage  is  of 
considerable  and  the  swelling  immediate,  it  may  be  almost  pure  blood  (i 
throsis)  \  more  often  it  is  a  mixture  of  synovia,  blood,  and  lymph  in  varying 
portions.     It  many  cases  it  is  thin  and  watery,  as  if  it  were  mixed  with 
not  unfrequently,  when  the  inflammation  is  severe  and  the  tension  high,  the  numl 
of  leucocytes  and  the  amount  of  fibrin  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becoiB»J 
milky  and  even  purulent.     This  is  known  as  catarrhal  suppuration  ;  it  mayocovj 
after  injury,  but  it  is  much  more  common  when,  as  in  urethral  rheumatism,  tic 
irritant  is  of  greater  intensity  without  being  so  severe  as  to  cause  suppuratioB. 
The  distinguishing  feature  between  it  and  true  suppurative  synovitis  is  the  prcsff- 
vation  of  the  synovial  membrane ;  the  secretion  comes  merely  from  the  surfiMX 
and  does  not  involve  the  deeper  strata. 

Symptoms. — 'Y\iQ  position  of  the  limb  is  characteristic.  The  affected  joint 
is  fixed  rigidly  by  the  muscles  in  the  position  of  greatest  ease.  The  hip  is  flexed, 
abducted,  and  everted,  the  knee  held  at  an  angle  of  140°,  the  ankle  slighdf 
extended,  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side,  and  the  elbow  and  wrist  are  somewhat  bent 
As  a  rule,  the  patient  can  flex  the  limb  further  still,  but  complete  extension  isoot 
of  the  question.  Not  only  does  it  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  sac  and  increaie 
the  pressure  upon  its  inner  surface,  but,  by  the  traction  it  exerts  upon  some  partsof 
the  inflamed  and  tender  capsule,  it  makes  the  pain  tenfold  worse.  Later,  when 
arthritis  sets  in,  and  the  bone  and  cartilage  are  involved,  this  position  is  exagger- 
ated, and  more  serious  displacement  caused  by  the  persistent  contraction  of  the 
flexor  muscles. 

The  shape  assumed  by  the  distended  synovial  sac  is  equally  important.  In 
acute  traumatic  synovitis  it  is  often  filled  to  its  utmost,  but  the  general  oudineis 
scarcely  altered  ;  there  is  little  or  no  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue  around,  as  in 
some  forms  of  inflammation,  and  the  weaker  parts  have  not  had  time  to  yield  and 
stretch,  as  when  the  attack  is  more  chronic. 

In  the  knee  the  patella  is  pushed  forward  ;  the  depressions  on  either  side  of  it, 
extending  down  by  the  ligamentum  patellae,  are  filled  up,  so  that  the  front  of  the 
joint  is  evenly  convex  ;  and  the  pouch  under  the  quadriceps  is  distended,  though 
it  is  not  stretched  upward  as  in  chronic  synovitis.     Fluctuation  can  be  distinctly 
felt  on  either  side  of  the  knee-cap,  the  hands  being  placed  across  the  joint,  one 
above  and  one  below,  so  that  the  synovial  pouch  is  grasped   between  the  fingeis 
and  the  thumbs ;  and  the  patella  itself  can  be  made  to  float.     This  is  the  most 
valuable  sign  of  all.     If  the  synovial  sac  is  full  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  the  limb 
must  be  gently  extended  and  supported  so  as  to  relax  the  quadriceps,  and  then  the 
bone  can  be  pressed   back  at  once  against  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur. 
More  care  is  required  if  the  distention  is  only  moderate  ;  the  upper  i)art  of  thesac 
above  the  patella  must  be  emptied  by  squeezing  the  fluid  out  of  it  into  the  lower 
space  ;  and  the  pressure  must  be  made  directly  upon  the  centre  of  the  bone,  not 
upon  its  lower  end.     If  the  quadriceps  is  relaxed  and  the  patella  drawn  down,  the 
lower  end  rests  upon  a  soft  cellular  pad  of  fat,  and  even  when   there  is  only  the 
normal  amount  of  fluid  in  the  joint  the  sensation  of  floating  is  easily  produced  if 
pressure  is  made  on  the  apex. 

In  the  ankie  the  chief  swelling  is  behind,  on  either  side,  between  themalleoh 
and  the  tendo-Achillis,  and  in  front  lifting  up  the  extensor  tendons.     In  thtdbaw 
it  lies  on  either  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  and  over  the  head  of  the  radius. 
In  the  ////  and  shoulder  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  only  an  ill-defined  fullness—- 
most  marked  in  the  former  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  ^P^ 
shown  particularly  when  the  limb  is  abducted,  flexed,  and  everted ;  in  the  la-^^^* 
raising  the  whole  of  the  deltoid. 

Fdift  is  always  present ;  sometimes  it  is  very  severe  and  of  a  tense  throb t^^  . 
character;  often  it  is  worse  at  night,  and  always  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  us^ 
part  or  press  the  two  bones  together.     The  skin  is  freely  movable  over  the  de^ 
structures  ;  there  is  no  redness  or  cedema,  but  it  is  excessively  tender,  and  at  ti^ 
even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  can  scarcely  be  borne.     Usually  there  are 
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I  spots,  peculiar  to  each  joint,  much  worse  than  the  rest.  On  the  inner  side  of 
knee,  for  example,  there  is  one  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  artic- 
r  sorCsice  of  the  tibia ;  in  the  hip  it  lies  behind  the  trochanter,  and  in  the 
de  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus.  T\\q  flexor  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  tonic 
Unution,  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  of  movement  as  much  as  possible  ;  the  exten- 
n,  on  the  other  hand,  wastes  and,  esf>ecially  in  the  case  of  purulent  synovitis 
id  that  form  which  ultimately  merges  into  osteoarthritis,  distinct  flabbiness  and 
ss  of  tone  may  be  present  by  the  end  of  a  week.  When  the  joint  is  superficial 
it  temperature  0/  the  skin  is  distinctly  raised ;  and,  if  it  is  large,  or  if  several  are 
»volved  together,  slight  chills  are  not  uncommon  with  a  certain  degree  of  fever. 

II  some  of  the  constitutional  forms  of  synovitis  it  may  be  very  severe. 

Course  and  Termination. — The  subsequent  course  depends  partly  upon 
be  exciting  cause,  partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

In  simple  traumatic  synovitis,  the  extravasated  blood,  if  there  is  any  quantity, 
aigulates  in  the  interior ;  the  hyperaemia  and  exudation  continue  to  increase  for 
I  few  hours,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  days,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  injury 
ind  the  success  of  the  treatment,  and  then,  if  the  part  is  kept  at  rest,  resolution 
lets  in.  The  coagula  break  down  and  liquefy  ;  the  blood-vessels  contract  again  ; 
:hc endothelial  lining  is  restored  ;  and  the  synovial  fluid,  though  it  remains  col- 
)red  for  some  little  time,  gradually  resumes  its  normal  consistence.  Occasionally, 
ffhcn  there  is  a  high  degree  of  tension,  or  when  the  injury  is  repeated  time  after 
ime,  the  inflammation  becomes  chronic,  and  either  the  synovial  cavity  remains 
iistended  or  the  walls  become  thick  and  rigid  and  covered  over  with  fringes, 
i^cry  rarely  (unless  there  is  an  open  wound)  suppuration  follows. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  that  form  of  acute  synovitis  which  results  from  ex- 
KKure  to  cold  and  wet ;  only,  as  the  attack  is  rarely  an  isolated  one,  the  tendency 
or  the  inflammation  to  become  chronic  is  much  greater.  When,  on  the  other 
and,  it  is  due  to  extension  from  neighboring  structures,  or  when  it  is  a  symptom 
fsome  constitutional  disorder,  whether  it  is  tubercle,  gonorrhoea,  or  one  of  the 
:ute  exanthemata,  the  termination  is  naturally  dependent  upon  the  exciting 
luse ;  it  may  subside  without  any  further  evidence  of  arthritis  ;  or  it  may  extend 
3m  one  part  to  another  until  the  whole  joint  is  inflamed. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  an  external  wound,  this  must  be  dealt  with  first, 
cording  to  its  condition.  Either  it  should  be  closed  at  once,  sutures  being  used 
required  to  draw  the  deeper  parts  together  ;  or  enlarged,  explored,  washed  out 
d  drained.  The  chief  treatment  must  be  local ;  the  bowels  should  be  well 
ened,  and  the  diet  light  and  unstimulating,  especially  if  there  is  any  tendency 
gout  or  rheumatism  ;  but,  unless  there  is  a  high  degree  of  fever  or  a  well-marked 
aithesis,  internal  remedies  are  of  little  avail. 

Rest  is  of  the  first  importance.     Every  movement  causes  pain  and  makes  the 

(^animation  worse  by  increasing  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through.      Unless 

e  attack  is  very  slight,  and  afiects  one  of  the  smaller  joints  only,  the  limb  should 

placed  upon  a  splint,  or  fixed  by  means  of  a  sling  or  a  triangular  bandage  and 

sed.     The  position  varies  with  each  joint,  and  is  not  by  any  means  that  which 

-  patient  assumes  of  himself.  The  elbow  should  be  flexed  to  a  little  less  than  a 
ht  angle  ;  the  hip  should  be  straight,  the  knee  bent  ever  so  little,  and  the  foot, 
the  case  of  the  ankle,  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  leg. 

Beat,  cold,  and  pressure  are  the  most  effectual  means  for  checking  the  exuda- 
a  and  preventing  tension.  Of  these  the  first  is  limited  in  its  application,  and 
'hiefly  of  service  in  traumatic  synovitis,  when  the  joint,  like  the  ankle,  is  supcr- 
al,  and  the  limb  can  be  plunged  for  a  moment  immediately  after  the  ar  ( i<l(*nt 
o  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Cold  is  of  more  general  use,  and  can  Ik-  ki-pt 
for  a  longer  time  ;  but  after  the  first  few  hours  its  utility  diminishes  very  rapidly. 
^  immediate  effect  is  a  contraction  of  the  arterioles  ;  but  if  it  is  coniimicd,  ihe 
^  of  the  vessels  lose  their  tone  and  passive  congestion  follows.  A  ruMn  r  hag, 
^  with  ice,  or  Leiter's  tubing  with  ice-cold  water,   is  easily  arrarj^'nl   in  \\.k 

-  of  most  joints  ;  or,  if  it  is  the  lower  limb,  and  the  patient  is  conrnxd  i«i  U.: , 
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lead  and  spirit  may  be  allowed  to  drip  from  a  vessel  over  the  joint. 
it  is  properly  applied,  is  by  far  the  best.     It  must  be  perfectly  uniform,  fidling^ 
the  soft  parts  as  well  as  on  the  bones,  gentle,  and  elastic,  so  that  it  doa 
slacken  off  as  the  blood-vessels  become  empty  and  the  part  diminishes  in  m 
Absorbent  cotton-wool  answers  all  requirements.     All  the  hollows  of  the 
should  be  packed  with  pads  until  the  bones  appear  buried  ;  then  several 
nesses  should  be  placed  round  the  whole,  and  over  all  a  moderately  tight 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  extreme  tension  disappears  and  the  bandage 
be  replaced  by  a  firmer  one.     Nothing  is  equal  to  this  for  checking  h] 
and  exudation,  causing  the  absorption  of  extravasated  blood,  and  preventing 
distention  of  the  capsule,  which  is  not  only  the  chief  cause  of  the  pain  (after 
immediate  effects  of  the  accident  have  subsided),  but,  from  the  weakness  itleai 
behind  it,  a  source  of  very  grave  inconvenience  afterward. 

Pain,  if  it  is  very  severe,  may  be  relieved  by  placing  a  few  leeches  over 
joint,  or  by  giving  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia.  Aspiration  is  sdc 
required  in  cases  of  simple  acute  synovitis,  though  it  may  be  advisable  when 
is  a  large  extravasation  into  the  synovial  cavity,  as  in  fracture  of  the  patella, 
it  is  of  importance  to  empty  the  joint  at  once,  or  when,  from  the  persistence 
the  swelling  and  the  continued  heat,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  exudation  ill 
l>ecoming  purulent.  Great  care  of  course  is  necessary ;  the  cannula  should  bll 
cleaned  by  boiling  in  liquid  potassae,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  no  greasy  substance  I 
is  retained  inside ;  [it  should  also  be  made  aseptic  by  passing  through  a  flame,  or 
plunging  in  al>solute  alcohol  just  previous  to  its  use,]  and  the  opening  should  be 
\-alvular  and  well  secured.  Very  often  marked  relief  is  obtained,  even  if  onlyi 
few  drachms  are  withdrawn  ;  the  tension  is  low^ered  ;  the  pain  and  hyperaemii 
diminish,  and  al>sorption  commences  at  once. 

Passive  motion  should  not  be  delayed  too  long.  As  a  general  rule,  it  should 
l^  commence^.!  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  part  is  normal.  Mo\'ingtlic 
joint  once  each  day.  through  its  whole  range,  quietly  and  steadily,  cannot  cxdte 
indammation  or  cause  severe  pain,  while  it  effectually  prevents  the  formation  of 
adhesions  and  contractions  in  the  svnovial  wall. 


Chronic  Synovitis. 


Chronic  synovitis  occurs  either  by  itself  or  as  part  of  a  general  arthritis; 
but  even  when  it  is  local  at  the  first,  the  inflammation  always  involves  the  other 
tissues  sov^ner  or  later.  Sometimes  it  begins  as  such,  quietly  and  insidiously;  in 
n\c>st  instances,  however,  it  follou^  an  acute  attack,  which,  from  want  of  rest  or 
v>:her  oav.sos.  izra^'.uallv  l>ecomes  chronic. 

The  j*.;.'r.\. ;<:7.\;/  .:f';':\iraKj:rs  are  ver>-  \-ariable.     The  fluid  is  usually  increased 
i:^  .j;;antitN  :  sometimes  there  is  an  immense  excess.     Generally  it  is  thinner  and 
r»^v>re  watery  thar*   r.oniia:  :  sometimes  it  is  almost  serous,  and  straw-yellow  in 
colv^r.  a:ui  o^wisionally  it  is  turbid  ;  but  it  usually  retains  its  lubricating  feeling. 
The  srrtavx"  of  the  '.ir.ir.ji  ir.embrar.e  is  dull  and  opaque.      In  places  it  is  rough 
and  \e'.\c:v  ;  ar.d  arv^ur.c    the    nurcins  where  it  is  thrown   into    folds  it  may 
Iv  vovoTvV.    w::h  !r::rj:es  and    vi'.lous  processes  as  thickly  as    in    chronic  osteo- 
,.r:hr:::s       The  :"hrvx:>oa:^\:>  :s  softened  and  weakened  at  some  parts  ;  thickened 
.mv;   :  ^ivi  tr.^rn  the  orcar::a:.on  of  the  exudation  at  others.     In  some  cases  the 
w^Mser  ;.v::.or>  ..re  stretched  to  sr.ch  an  extent  that  the  shape  of  the  sac  is  com- 
;  ',o:e'\  ahenv.  .  ho:n:a*  ix^Uvhcs  fom:  Nftween  the  fasciculi,  owing  to  the  continued 
yre^ure  .  o:  the  n>  .;'/.>  are  jiradual..  al^>v^rS?vi  until  a  communication  is  established 
wr.h  ne.ch.vr.";^  h..rs.i.v      In  others  the  !:e\ihi!i:y  is  lost ;  the  soft  cellular  pads, 
wh  vh  sho //.d  V  e  d  .it  v^^oe  :.^  the  yrei^:ne  of  the  lones.  are  hard  and  dense;  the 

"d  and  contracted;  and  the  folds  of  the 


V..->«    .     »     « N>..<..        ->       »     ..vSv- 


»:'.\\:.    .  vV-Vtu   e.  i>  xv  ,:^.^  ^^he^  they  are  pressed  together  and  kept  at  rest 
\^r  A-\     e  ,::.    x\  t  .ve.  a>   .^".   f^e   inner  s:de  of  the  shoulder  joint,  become 

ann.^:  o:>en  out  as  the  bones  separate.    Inraitf 
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\ihtt  exudation  in  the  interior  becomes  organized,  and  long  slender  adhesions 
efty  passing  from  one  surface  to  another.  They  form  during  the  acute  stage 
le  inflammation,  while  the  endothelium  is  detached  and  the  walls  are  covered 
lymph  ;  and  while  still  soft  they  are  gradually  stretched  by  some  change  in 
jKxntion  of  the  joint. 

Sjrmptoins. — The  signs  of  inflammation  are  much  less  marked  than  in  the 
e  fonn ;  the  temperature  of  the  part,  for  example,  is  scarcely  raised,  the  pain 
it  so  severe,  and  there  is  no  constitutional  disturbance  ;  but  there  is  evidence 
imch  greater  changes  in  the  tissues  ;  the  muscles,  especially  the  extensors,  are 
phied  ;  the  outline  of  the  joint  is  altered  ;  sometimes  the  bones  stand  out  too 
ninently,  from  the  wasting  of  all  the  tissues  over  them,  more  often  they  are 
xaled  by  the  distention  of  the  synovial  cavity.  The  shape  of  the  synovial  sac 
lOt  the  same ;  the  weaker  parts  of  the  capsule  yield  more  than  the  rest ;  the 
ch  under  the  quadriceps,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  knee  is  enormously 
ceased  in  size,  while  the  tough  fibrous  capsule  on  either  side  of  the  patella  is 
xAf  affected.  The  joint  is  stiff  and  weak,  with  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and 
plessness ;  the  range  of  movement  is  limited,  full  extension  in  particular  being 
xwble.  There  is  crackling  or  grating,  as  one  surface  moves  upon  the  other ; 
letimes  it  is  the  soft  silken  crepitus  of  cartilage  that  has  lost  its  polish,  more 
^nently  the  rough  sensation  produced  by  the  synovial  fringes  as  they  are 
leezed  between  the  capsule  and  the  bone ;  and  there  is  always  tenderness  on 
asiire,  not  only  at  the  usual  points,  but  at  others  where  the  capsule  is  thickened 
>m  the  organization  of  lymph,  or  where  it  has  grown  out  into  little  pedunculated 
uses  which  are  caught  between  the  finger  and  the  bone. 

Prognosis. — In  most  instances,  tubercular  disease  for  example,  the  syno- 
ds is  merely  part  of  a  general  arthritis,  or  is  associated  with  some  diathesis, 
id  requires  special  description.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  local  and  exists  by 
telf. 

In  the  early  stages,  while  the  exudation  is  still  cellular  and  to  a  great  extent 
dd,  resolution  is  usually  complete  if  the  cause  is  removed.  I^ter,  when  organi- 
tion  has  set  in  and  the  wall  has  undergone  a  definite  alteration  in  structure,  the 
tKpect  is  not  so  favorable.  When  part  of  the  capsule  is  hard  and  rigid,  or 
corporated  with  the  tissues  around,  or  when  the  folds  are  hypertrophied  and 
ivered  over  with  fringes,  recovery  is  rarely  perfect ;  the  joint  never  moves  easily, 
remains  weak  and  insecure ;  one  spot  in  particular  is  painful,  or  one  special 
tion ;  the  amount  of  fluid  is  too  great,  though  it  varies  from  time  to  time,  and 
«rc  is  always  the  chance  that  a  sudden  strain,  or  the  slipping  of  one  of  the 
idunculated  outgrowths  between  the  bones,  may  give  rise  to  an  acute  attack. 

Treatment. — ^The  sooner  the  exudation  is  absorbed  the  less  the  risk.  If  it 
left  for  any  time  the  capsule  becomes  stretched,  and  for  want  of  proper  tension 
«  fluid  collects  again  as  soon  as  it  is  removed.  Gentle  uniform  pressure — an 
astic  bandage,  for  example,  over  properly  arranged  pads — is  most  successful, 
•pecially  in  the  early  period,  while  there  is  still  a  certain  degree  of  hyperaemia. 
8  this  disappears,  friction  and  massage  may  be  used  for  a  few  minutes  each 
ly  to  prevent  the  wasting  of  the  tissues  and  increase  the  flow  of  lymph  in 
c  vessels.  Then,  as  the  fluid  disappears  and  only  thickened  bands  and  fringes 
^  left,  douching  with  a  jet  of  warm  water  under  moderate  pressure,  steaming, 
ampooing,  and  other  more  vigorous  remedies  may  be  tried.  Very  great  relief 
often  obtained  by  the  use  of  counter-irritants  :  oleate  of  mercury  of  various 
STees  of  strength,  with  morphia,  painted  on  the  skin  ;  iodine  applied  every  day 
•^1  there  is  very  distinct  tenderness  ;  or,  especially  where  there  is  an  unusually 
^itive  spot,  light  flying  blisters  repeated  at  frequent  intervals.  Scott's  dressing 
Invaluable  when  the  fluid  persistently  re-collects.  The  joint  is  covered  over 
'^  strips  of  lint,  on  which  is  spread  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  (an  ounce 
Strong  mercurial  ointment  to  a  drachm  of  camphor)  ;  over  this  are  placed  two 
three  layers  of  firm  adhesive  plaster  ;  and  then  the  whole  is  fixed  and  rendered 
Ure  by  means  of  a  starch  bandage.     This  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  a 
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week  at  the  latest ;  by  that  time  the  strapping  is  too  loose  to  esat  any 
and  very  often  a  sufficient  effect  has  been  produced  upon  the  skin.     Ndi 
quently  it  is  advisable  to  vary  the  treatment,  protecting  the  joint  in  die; 
while  from  cold  and  overwork,  without,  unless   the   temperature  is 
raised,  laying  it  up  completely.  j 

In  some  cases,  in  which  the  effusion  persistently  returns  again  and  agaiii| 
out  any  other  sign  of  inflammation,  aspiration  and  injection  with  a  stimdri 
fluid  may  be  tried.  A  one  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  tincM 
iodine  and  water  (one  part  in  ten)  is  usually  employed.  The  fluid  is  injected! 
the  joint,  brought  into  contact  as  far  as  possible  with  all  parts  of  the  syw 
cavity,  and  then  allowed  to  escape  again,  the  aperture  being  closed  at  once  'i 
limb  should  be  thoroughly  packed  with  cotton- wool  and  kept  upon  a  splint  i 
the  reaction  that  follows  has  subsided.  Afterward  a  certain  amount  of  sop) 
(an  elastic  bandage  for  example)  must  be  worn  to  prevent  any  further  acca 
lation.  This  treatment,  however,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  risk :  the  reid 
may  be  very  much  greater  than  is  wished,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
passive  collection  of  fluid  {hydrops  articuli  or  hydrarthrosis)  is  in  many  G 
rather  a  sign  of  incipient  osteoarthritis,  or  of  that  form  of  arthropathy  associi 
with  locomotor  ataxy,  than  of  simple  chronic  synovitis.  [The  injection  of  io 
form  emulsion  is  very  valuable,  and  is  seldom  attended  by  any  trouble* 
complication.] 

In  others  again  the  joint  continues  stiff  and  painful  without  any  increm 
the  amount  of  fluid,  and  without  any  rise  of  temperature,  every  attempt  at  a 
it  bringing  back  an  acute  attack,  although  the  skin  in  the  intervals  is  cold,  b 
and  congested.  This  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  bands  or  adhesions  in 
interior  of  the  joint  or  in  the  loose  tissue  around  the  capsule ;  but  much  n 
frequently  it  arises  from  simple  disuse  and  defective  circulation.  The  appean 
of  the  part  is  characteristic ;  it  has  a  helpless,  withered  look  about  it,  the  s 
does  not  fall  into  its  natural  folds,  or  move  easily  and  freely  over  the  prorainei 
beneath ;  it  seems  as  if  it  were  shrunken  on,  and  it  is  always  cold,  though 
patient  may  complain  of  a  constant  burning  pain.  Movement  is  genei 
exceedingly  limited  and  very  painful,  especially  at  one  particular  spot,  an< 
many  cases  the  least  attempt  at  carrying  it  beyond  a  certain  point  is  followed 
a  return  of  the  acute  symptoms.  Such  cases  as  these  may  generally  be  curec 
once  by  massage,  douching,  and  friction ;  the  circulation  improves,  the 
becomes  warm  again,  and  the  synovial  folds,  which  are,  as  it  were,  glued  toge 
from  having  been  kept  at  rest  too  long  while  softened  by  inflammation,  gradi 
open  out  and  allow  the  proper  movements  to  take  place  freely.  Sometimes,  h 
ever,  this  fails ;  instead  of  recovering,  the  joint  continues  tender,  particular! 
one  spot ;  or,  while  other  movements  can  be  performed  with  ease,  one  rem 
impossible,  from  the  pain  it  causes.  In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  the  synovit 
kept  up  by  the  stretching  of  an  adhesion,  and  it  may  be  brought  to  an  eiw 
once  by  suddenly  rupturing  it.  The  action  and  the  spot  must  be  noted  carefii 
the  muscles  thoroughly  relaxed,  preferably  by  an  anaesthetic,  the  proximal  segn 
fixed,  and  then  the  band  torn  across  once  for  all  by  suitable  manipulation, 
condition,  however,  is  much  more  rare  than  the  former. 


ARTHRITIS.   . 


Simple  Inflammation. 


This  may  either  begin  in  the  synovial  cavity  and  spread  to  the  rest  ol 
joint  (primary),  or  follow  disease  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  or  < 
adjacent  stnictures  (consecutive).  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  accordio 
the  nature  and  persistence  of  the  cause  it  may  subside  or  end  in  disorganiza( 
Supi)uration   is  a  complication  and  does  not  occur  unless  the  vitality  of 
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is  impaired  and  the  pyogenic  organisms   gain    entrance   in  sufficient 

Causes. — ^Traumatic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  lining  is  of  common 

ince ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  a  neglected  loose  cartilage  or  frequently 

sprains,  it  seldom  happens  that  mere  mechanical  injury  is  sufficiently 

or  prolonged  to  affect  the  other  tissues  of  the  joint.     Chemical  irritants 

give  rise  to  a  specific  form  (gouty  arthritis,  for  instance),  or,  as  in  the  case 
Kplic  decomposition,  are  so  severe  that  suppuration  follows  almost  as  a  matter 
course.     A  typical  example  of  simple  inflammation  is  sometimes  met  with 

there  is  a  neighboring  focus  of  inflammation  (consecutive  arthritis) ;  the 

•joint,  for  instance,  may  be  more  slowly  disorganized,  as  a  result  of  chronic 
ids  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  without  pus  ever  making  its  appearance 
the  articuladon. 

Patholoi^cal  Appearances. — The  earliest  changes  take  place  in  the  most 
•HSDilar  parts.  The  synovial  membrane  is  swollen,  softened,  and  reddened  with 
■fitnfasations ;  the  cavity  filled  with  a  turbid  blood-stained  fluid,  and  the  articular 
ttds  of  the  bones  and  the  soft  structures  around  deeply  congested.  The  cartilages, 
II  they  contain  no  vessels,  undergo  no  active  change,  and  the  same  is  true,  although 
to  a  less  extent,  of  the  ligaments  and  capsule. 

If  the  irritant  continues,  this  becomes  more  marked.  The  amount  of  exuda- 
tion increases,  the  fluid  in  the  interior  becomes  thick,  the  ligaments  soften,  their 
fibres  separate  from  each  other,  and  all  the  interstices  are  filled  with  lymph. 

The  synovial  membrane  and  the  capsule  are  so  swollen  and  thickened  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  recognized.  The  cartilages  lose  their  lustre  and  become  opaque  ; 
they  melt  away  on  the  surface  and  grow  thinner  and  thinner,  while  around  at  the 
edges  they  are  eaten  out  in  little  pits  by  the  granulations  that  spring  from  the  vas- 
cular circle  around  the  lx)ne ;  the  periosteum  is  thicker  than  natural ;  it  can  be 
stripped  off  with  ease  from  the  surface  beneath,  and  the  bones  themselves  are 
deeply  congested  and  so  soft  that  they  can  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

These  extreme  changes  are  only  seen  when  the  irritant  is  an  intense  one  and 
"  suppuration  impending.  When  the  cause  is  a  loose  cartilage  or  a  neighboring  focus 
of  inflammation,  they  are  much  less  marked  ;  and  as  in  these  cases  there  is  rather  a 
succession  of  slight  attacks  at  frequent  intervals,  than  a  single  very  severe  one,  at 
onetime  all  the  tissues  may  be  swollen,  softened,  and  filled  with  exudation,  at 
another  they  may  be  dense  and  hard  from  organization  and  repair ;  but,  inevitably, 
if  the  irritant  is  continued  sufficiently  long,  all  the  tissues  of  the  joint  lose  their 
natural  texture  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  crippled  and  ankylosed. 

Repair. — The  destruction  may  be  arrested  at  any  point ;  the  irritant  ceases  to 
act,  the  hyperaemia  subsides,  and  the  exudation  partly  becomes  absorbed,  partly 
organized. 

In  most  traumatic  cases  this  takes  place  before  the  synovial  membrane  is 
destroyed  or  any  very  serious  changes  are  produced  in  the  ligaments  or  cartilages  ; 
and  then,  although  the  capsule  is  left  thickened  and  somewhat  rigid,  a  very  fair 
J^geof  movement  is  regained.  Even  when  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  has  been 
eaten  away  and  the  ligaments  softened  this  is  still  possible,  especially  in  children, 
so  long  as  there  is  no  displacement.  The  fibrous  tissue  that  fills  up  the  deficiency 
presents  a  sufficiently  smooth  and  even  surface,  and  the  ligaments  soon  become  firm 
again.  If,  however,  the  irritant  persists  (as  in  chronic  osteomyelitis  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur  when  the  sequestrum  is  locked  in),  the  joint  may  become  so 
ngid  and  painful  that  the  patient  is  driven  at  last  to  seek  relief  in  operation. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Acute  arthritis  presents  the  same  class  of  symp- 
tonis  as  acute  synovitis,  but  they  are  very  different  in  degree.  The  pain  is  more 
severe.  The  limb  is  flexed  and  held  perfectly  rigid.  The  skin  feels  burning  hot, 
^^i  though  it  may  be  white  at  first  and  in  the  more  chronic  cases,  reddened 
Pjtches  may  show  themselves  over  the  part  where  the  capsule  is  thin  and  superficial, 
ine  whole  of  the  joint  is  swollen,  not  the  synovial  sac  only  ;  the  shape  is  different ; 
*t  IS  more  rounded  and  uniform,  spreading  upward  and  downward  over  the  bones, 
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and  not  following  the  outline  of  the  cavity.     The  consistence  of  the 
firmer ;  the  tenderness  on  pressure  is  greater,  and,  though  one  or  two  spots 
worse  than  the  rest,  it  is  not  confined  to  any  part  in  particular.     The 
muscles  waste  even  more  quickly ;  the  flexor  ones  maintain  a  state  of  rigid 
traction,  broken  only  by  sharp  spasms,  especially  at  night,  and  the  constil 
disturbance  is  much  more  severe. 

These  symptoms  are  followed  by  the  others  which  do  not  occur  in  s] 
As  the  ligaments  become  soft  and  yield,  undue  mobility  is  allowed.  Dhpi 
of  the  articular  ends  and  even  dislocation  may  follow,  the  weight  of  the  lower i 
ment  of  the  limb  and  the  persistent  spasm  of  the  flexor  muscles  drawing  the 
away  from  each  other.  Friction  is  felt  when  the  joint  is  moved,  owing  to  tfaci 
tilages  having  lost  their  smoothness  of  surface.  At  the  same  time,  or  even 
this,  peculiar  starting-pains  make  their  appearance.  These  rarely  happen  is  ij 
daytime  or  at  night,  when  the  patient  is  sound  asleep  ;  but  as  he  is  losing  M 
sciousness  and  the  muscles  are  relaxing  their  vigilance  there  is  a  sudden  violaj 
jerk  of  the  limb  and  the  two  bones  are  driven  together  with  the  most  excrudalHl 
pain.  This  may  happen  time  after  time  and  night  after  night,  until  the  patiol 
dreads  going  to  sleep,  and  keeps  himself  awake  as  long  as  he  possibly  can.  I 
always  means  that  the  bones  are  inflamed,  and  often  that  the  cartilages  are  erode! 
The  start  is  due  to  the  sudden  reflex  contraction  of  the  mu.scles.  As  they  reiaii 
sleep,  one  part  of  the  joint  moves  ever  so  little  upon  the  other,  the  stimulus  isGS 
ried  up  to  the  nerve-centres,  there  is  a  sudden  spasm  in  response,  and  the  twoboM 
are  brought  forcibly  into  contact.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  praei 
when  no  grating  can  be  detected,  either  because  the  surface  of  the  bones  is  coveiet 
with  granulations,  or  because  the  cartilage  is  not  yet  removed. 

If  the  irritant  is  very  intense  (such  as  the  poison  of  septic  decomposition)  i» 
the  inflammation  continues  to  spread,  the  periarticular  tissues  become  involved 
the  skin  becomes  red  and  cedematous,  especially  along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb 
the  swelling  increases  rapidly  in  size  and  becomes  more  diffuse;  the  pain  grot 
more  severe  and  continuous ;  the  constitutional  disturbance  becomes  worse  am 
worse,  and  at  length  the  pyogenic  organisms  gain  the  upper  hand  and  suppuratio 
sets  in,  sometimes  in  the  joint  itself,  sometimes  in  the  tissue  around. 

Diagnosis. — Occasionally  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  wbedM 
the  inflammation  involves  the  joint  or  some  of  the  structures  around  it.  Th 
usually  occurs  in  connection  with  bursae  (under  the  deltoid  in  the  case  of  tl 
shoulders,  between  the  iliopsoas  and  the  front  part  of  the  cajisule  in  the  hip;  an 
in  children  under  thecrureus,  between  the  quadriceps  and  the  femur)  ;  but  acarefi 
examination  nearly  always  settles  the  point  at  once.  The  shape  of  this  swelling 
diff'erent ;  movement  in  some  directions  is  much  more  free  than  when  the  jdnl 
involved,  pain  is  less  severe,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  much  Ic 
marked. 

Treatment. — i.  Primary  Arthritis. — {a)  Acute.  In  this,  as  in  synovitii 
local  treatment  is  the  most  important.  If  the  fever  is  high  and  the  constitution! 
symptoms  severe,  small  doses  of  aconite  (one  minim  of  the  tincture),  or  of  ant 
mony,  may  be  given  at  frequent  intervals  ;  the  bowels  must  be  kept  oi)en,  thed« 
strict ly  limited,  and  antipyrin  or  quinine  may  be  tried  ;  but  unless  there  is  evidcw 
of  some  definite  diathesis,  such  as  gout  or  rheumatism,  constitutional  remedies^ 
themselves  are  of  little  avail. 

Rest  is  the  first  consideration.  Every  movement  of  the  joint  not  only  caoJ 
intolerable  i)ain,  but  makes  the  inflammation  worse.  At  the  very  earliest  si{ 
whether  it  is  due  to  a  wound  or  not,  the  limb  should  be  placed  upon  a  suita) 
splint.  This  varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  joint ;  it  dp 
fix  both  segments,  the  one  above  and  the  one  below ;  it  must  hold  the  limb  in 
most  convenient  i)osition,  supposing  it  should  become  stiff;  it  must  enable  C^ 
tinuous  extension  to  be  made  if  it  is  required,  and  it  must  be  arranged  so  that 
cold,  compression,  or  counter-irritation  may  be  applied  without  its  being  neccSB 
to  move  it.     For  the  hip,  either  Bryant's  or  Thomas's  splint  maybe  used, acoo 
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to  the  position  of  the  joint,  which  is  certain  to  be  flexed,  and  which  may  not 

straight  for  days;  in  the  case  of  the  knee,  either  Thomas's  or  McIntyre'S. 

anterior  ones  do  not  give  sufficient  immobility,  or  prevent  the  eversion 

always  takes  place  if  the  ligaments  are  softened  and  the  limb  is  left  to  itself; 

;,both  for  this,  the  foot,  and  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity,  nothing  answers 

T  than  one  of  the  various  forms  of  plaster  splints  (especially  Gamgee's  absorb- 

cotton-wool  dipped  in  plaster  cream)  or  poroplastic  felt. 

Extension  is  part  of  rest,  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  hip  and  knee,  is 

indispensable.     It  prevents  muscular  spasm  and  stops  the  starting- pains  at 

^  jODce  and  in  a  fashion  which  nothing  else  can  ;  it  prevents  the  two  bones  being 

;',^med  against  each  other,  and  saves  the  articular  cartilage  from  absorption  ;  it 

r-  wps  to  steady  the  limb  and  bring  it  into  the  right  line,  and  it  checks  the  tend- 

-  CDcy  to  displa[cement.     It  is  managed  most  easily  by  means  of  a  weight  attached 

to  a  stirrup,  the  amount  being  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  limb. 

Elevation^  cold,  and  compression  are  invaluable  for  checking  the  hyperaemia 
and  reducing  the  tension  of  the  part.  With  regard  to  the  first,  Lister  has  shown 
that  not  only  does  the  venous  blood  return  more  freely  when  a  limb  is  raised,  but 
that  there  is  as  well  a  contraction  of  the  artery  under  the  influence  of  the  vasomo- 
tor nerves.  Of  cold  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything,  the  only  point  is  that  it  must 
be  continuous  and  not  intermittent.  Ice-bags  may  be  placed  over  the  joint,  or 
Ldter's  coils  wound  around  it ;  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  effectual  when  the  affected 
joint  is  covered  thickly  up,  an  ice-bag  may  be  laid  along  the  main  artery  supplying 
the  limb.  It  has  been  proved  that  this  has  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  parts  below.  Compression  is  even  more  important,  but  it 
must  be  carried  out  thoroughly  and  carefully,  or  it  may  make  the  congestion  worse. 
Thcwhole  limb,  from  its  extremity  to  well  above  the  affected  joint,  must  be  evenly 
packed  with  layer  upon  layer  of  absorbent  cotton-wool.  On  the  outside  of  this 
longitudinal  strips  of  torn  mill-board  soaked  in  plaster  cream  are  placed  to  give 
firmness  and  resistance ;  and  then  over  all  a  bandage  carried  evenly  upward, 
diminishing  the  pressure  ever  so  little  toward  the  end. 

Other  remedies  are  occasionally  of  service.  If  the  inflammation  is  very  acute, 
ten  or  a  dozen  leeches  may  be  placed  over  the  joint.  The  skin  may  be  covered 
over  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  glycerine.  Morphia 
may  be  given  hypodermidally  to  relieve  the  pain  and  restlessness  and  procure 
sleep;  and  if  the  joint  is  very  much  distended,  aspiration  may  be  used  to  draw  off 
some  of  the  fluid. 

(^)  Chronic. — If  this  treatment  is  successful,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
diminishes,  the  fever  subsides,  the  hyperemia  disappears,  and  the  exudation  is  in 
great  measure  absorbed.  Very  often,  however,  more  or  less  organization  takes 
place,  repair  is  incomplete,  and  a  certain  amount  of  chronic  inflammation  persists. 
The  muscles  are  wasted;  the  joint  is  swollen  and  stiff;  movement  is  painful; 
the  temperature  of  the  part  continues  higher  than  normal ;  there  is  tenderness  on 
pressure;  and  every  attempt  at  using  the  limb  threatens  to  bring  back  an  acute 
attack. 

When  this  occurs  rest  is  still  essential  ;  it  must  be  rigidly  enforced  so  long  as 
^he  temperature  is  raised,  although  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  confine  the  patient 
absolutely  to  bed.  With  the  aid  of  Thomas's  splints  and  a  patten  under  the  oppo- 
site foot  in  the  case  of  the  hip  and  knee,  and  gum  and  chalk,  leather,  or  poro- 
Plastic,  for  other  joints,  patients  may  be  allowed  to  get  about  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  crutches  as  soon  as  the  acute  period  is  passed,  very  often  with  great  i)enefit  to 
their  general  health.  Compression  is  not  of  so  much  service  unless  there  is  a 
*arge  amount  of  exudation  still ;  but  a  great  deal  of  good  may  follow  the  judicious 
^  of  counter-irritants.  Blisters,  iodine,  and  the  oleate  of  mercury  are  of  service 
^D  the  slighter  cases  only  ;  Scott's  dressing  is  of  greater  use,  as  it  may  be  applied 
^  a  splint  as  well ;  but  when  there  is  evidence,  from  the  shape  of  the  swelling  and 
the  severity  of  the  pain  at  night,  that  the  bone  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflamma- 
"on,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  starting  pains,  nothing  succeeds  like  the  actual 


recovers  its  power  .within  a  short  time  of  the  a] 

Later,  when  the  inflammation  has  subsidec 
left,  proper  means  must  be  taken  to  restore  t 
mobility  of  the  joint. 

2.  Consecutive  Arthritis. — The  diagnosis 
primary  arthritis  is  of  especial  importance, 
abscess  in  the  bone,  and  this  can  be  o^^ened  so 
the  joint  is  too  seriously  involved,  complete  rec 
when  there  is  a  sequestrum,  and  it  involves  th< 
possible  to  remove  it  and  leave  a  comparativel) 
be  done,  as  in  many  cases  of  chronic  osetitis  oi 
the  joint  gradually  becomes  stiff  and  almost  us 
inflammation,  or,  worse  still,  the  abscess  finds 
up  acute  suppurative  arthritis. 

The  shape  of  the  swelling  is  entirely  differ 
mation  of  the  joint,  at  least  in  chronic  cases 
quickly.     In  the  knee,  for  instance,  instead  of 
of  the  synovial  sac,  it  is  very  much  larger  on  oi 
and  271),  and  it  begins  upon  the  l>one,  caust 
into  the  periosteum  and  the  soft  tissues  lying  ov( 
particularly  over  the  swelling  ;  sometimes  it  is 
skin  over  which  is  slightly  puffy  and  oedematou: 
a  difl*erent  character  ;  there  is  a  constant,  deep 
worse  at  night  and  after  any  exertion,  and  seve 
of  the  inflammation.     In  traumatic  cases  this  is 
ones,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  peculia 
which  the  affection  advances,  it   is  much  less 
early  ;  in  synovial  arthritis  they  do  not  begin 
the  soft,  cancellous  tissue  at  the  end  of  the  bone 
they  commence  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  apj 
the  same  reason  intra-articular  pressure,  as  wher 
the  other,  is  a  great  deal  more  painful.    Finally 
inent  feature. 

The  first  object  is  to  check  tlie  progress 
For  this  appropriate  constitutional  and  local  m< 
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In  msoy  instuKcs,  however,  in  spite  of  transient  improvement,  the  pain 
the  swelling  refbaes  to  disappear,  the  efTusion  in  the  joint  continues,  and 
local  tenderness  becomes  more  and  more  distinct.     When  this  occurs  there' 
be  no  further  delay,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
dK  scat  of  the  disease  by  incision  in  the  bone,  with- 
,if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  implicating  the  joint. 
I  if  no  pus  is  found,  the  operation  gives  relief  by  dimin- 
_  the  hypenemia,  with,  so  long  as  the  synovial  cavity 
IBM  opened,  the  least  amount  of  risk.      Sometimes  the 
'  ftnosCram  is  thickened  or  detached  from  the  surface  of  the 
.4gmpact  tisue  beneath  ;  occasionally  a  small  sinus  can  be 
tnnd,  or  the  bone  is  altered  in  texture.      In  other  casus 
cieytfaing  appears  to  be  normal ;  but  even  then,  so  great 
ktberisk  of  leaving  a  caseous  or  suppurating  focus  in  the 
ccntie  of  one  of  the  articular  ends,  that  if,  before  tlie  ope- 
ntioB,  one  spot  was  definitely  tender  or  cedematous,  a  circle 
if  booe  should  be  removed  with  the  trephine  and  the  inte- 
nts explored  with  a  smalt  gouge,  or,  what  answers  letter, 
iSeei  director  set  in  a  rounded  wooden  handle.  With  this 
tlK  difference  in  the  resistance  offered  by  healthy  bone  and    p,j,         -o.ieiiit    f  o 
by  tlut  vhich  is  inflamed  and  softened  can  be  appreciated      End  oi  Di»phyii«  of  Tibi», 
UODce,  even  when  there  is  no  actual  cavity.  tabi?'i'i'«'M''i«btn:uiaJ''b 

If  an  abscess  is  found  it  should  be  opened  freely,  any  hH'ir"if™uiIlLIiS«Ml  nt« 
looK  ftagments  of  bone  that  lie  in  it  removed,  and  the  bom.  but  noii.riih«aniiing 
aritf  thoroughly  scraped  so  as  to  destroy  all  the  soft  ou'Bi'd.'«1nio''h"joim."* 
giiDulation  tissue,  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  perchloride 

of  mercury  (one  part  in  looo),  and  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze.  This  may  be 
removed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  a  large  drainage- 
tube  inserted. 

If  the  disease  has  not  yet  broken  through  the  articular  cartilage  an  excellent 
Ksult  may  be  obtained  by  this ;  the  whole  of  the  os  calcis,  for  example,  may  be 
tnsed,  leaving  merely  a  periosteal  shell,  without  the  neighboring  synovial  niem- 
bnnes  being  lost.  If,  unhappily,  the  disease  has  spread  too  far,  and  suppurative 
"tliritis  or  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane  has  occurred  already, 
fuilber  measures,  drainage,  arthrectomy,  or  excision  will  be  necessary,  according 
lo  the  condition  of  the  parts. 

Suppurative  Arthritis. 
This,  like  the  former,  may  either  begin  in  the  joint  or  spread  to  it  from  the 
^  *"jacent  structures.  It  never  arises  without  the  presence  of  pyogenic  organisms, 
f  *tingon  tissues  the  vitality  of  which  is  already  impaired  by  other  irritants.  If 
J  weseare  of  but  slight  intensity  and  the  general  nutrition  is  good,  the  destruction 
f  ."*  ''mited ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  severe  (as  in  septic  decomposition),  or 
r  "  the  tissues  are  badly  nourished  (whether  from  prolonged  intemperance, 
excesses,  kidney  disease,  or  other  causes),  the  destruction  is  widespread  and 
'^niplete. 

Causes. — The  pritnary  form  very  seldom  originates  without  a  wound  ;  excep- 
jORally  in  those  whose  health    is  im[)aired    by  intem]jerance  and  renal  disease,  a 
'•aple  synovitis  steadily  progresses  from  bad  Co  worse,  until  at  length  the  tissues 
''dd  and  give  way  and  suppuration  sets  in. 

The  consecutive  one  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  suppurative  osteitis.  In 
**^ut«  necrosis  the  inflammation  may  spread  along  the  i>eriosteum  until  it  gains  the 
*^P»ulc,  or  work  its  way  between  the  epiphysis  and  the  shaft,  and  then  turn  u|)Hard 
j'^'ough  the  soft  tissue  of  the  former  until  it  reaches  and  undermines  the  articular 
J?-***<lla.  Acute  epiphysitis  of  infants  is  sometimes  known  assuppuracive  arthritis, 
""Oni  the  certainty  with  which  the  articulation  is  (destroyed.     In  chronic  osteitis, 
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from  the  tissues  around,  when  the  discharge  of  pus  ceases  and  organiza- 
,  the  opposing  surfaces  grow  together,  the  cavity  is  obliterated,  and 
19  dense  bands  of  cicatricial  tissue  form  between  the  ends,  or  osseous  union, 
ejtoy  ankylosis,  takes  place. 

-Sfinptoins. — ^These  are  the  same,  both  constitutional  and  local,  as  those  of 
tovthritis,  but  infinitely  more  severe.  When  the  joint  is  a  large  one  and  the 
icl acute,  death  may  follow  from  septic  absorption  within  the  first  few  days. 
lis  is  a  rigor  or  a  succession  of  chills  ;  the  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  105°  or 
ifrIo6^  F.  ;  the  pulse  at  first  is  full  and  bounding,  but  in  a  very  short  time  it 
Mm  weak  and  feeble  ;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  brown  ;  sordes  appears  upon  the 
lad  teeth  ;  delirium  sets  in  ;  and  the  patient  sinks  from  acute  blood-poisoning 
OQt  the  symptoms  abating  in  the  least. 

Ill  other  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  less  severe ;  the  temperature  is 
sdingly  high,  with  occasional  rigors ;  at  first  it  is  continuous  ;  after  a  time  it 
of  a  morning,  until,  when  suppuration  has  become  free,  it  assumes  the  hectic 
The  pulse  is  soft  and  compressible  without  losing  its  frequency  ;  the  appe- 
B completely  lost ;  the  tongue  continues  dry  and  brown;  the  emaciation  is 
,  the  cheeks  become  hollow,  the  eyes  dark  and  sunken,  and  if  the  patient 
pyaemia  and  other  acute  infectious  disorders,  amputation  is  frequently 
ixedy  either  because  the  joint  is  hopelessly  disorganized  and  the  limb  useless, 
►  pfcvent  the  patient  sinking  from  exhaustion. 

£1  others  again,  when  the  suppuration  is  not  assisted  by  decomposition,  or 
I  the  joint  is  a  small  one — in   one^of  the  fingers,  for  example — the  effect  is 

intich  less,  but  in  acute  suppurative  arthritis  it  is  always  severe. 
The  local  signs  are  equally  grave.  If  the  joint  is  a  large  one  the  whole  limb 
foUen  ;  the  outline  of  the  synovial  cavity  disappears  ;  the  skin  is  burning  hot 
dusky  red,  either  in  patches  or  all  over  ;  and  the  inflammatory  cjedema  spreads 
he  whole  of  the  inner  side.  The  pain  is  most  intense,  the  patient  screaming 
if  the  bed  is  touched,  and  the  limb  is  flexed  and  held  perfectly  rigid,  often 
ped  with  both  hands  so  as  to  prevent  the  slightest  movement.  Displacement, 
thas  not  occurred  already,  very  soon  follows.  The  ends  of  the  bones  grate 
Beach  other,  owing  to  the  cartilages  having  sloughed.  The  starting-pains  at 
It  become  simply  agonizing  ;  and  then,  if  the  patient  survives,  the  skin  becomes 
ned  at  some  spot,  fluctuation  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  pus  discharges 
tf  externally. 

In  acute  suppurative  arthritis  of  the  knee,  it  occasionally  happens,  when  this 
je  is  reached,  that  there  is  a  sudden  and  most  deceptive  appearance  of  improve- 
nt;  the  capsule  of  the  joint  gives  way  at  its  weakest  part,  under  the  tendon  of 
t  quadriceps ;  the  pus  escapes  and  spreads  along  the  femur,  until  it  is  turned 
deby  an  aponeurosis  ;  the  joint  diminishes  in  size  ;  the  tension  becomes  less  ; 
1  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  decidedly  improved.  Unhappily  this  does 
\  last  long ;  the  swelling  soon  shows  itself  high  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh, 
1  if  the  abscess  is  not  opened  and  drained  at  once,  the  symptoms  become  even 
He  than  they  were  before. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  acute  form,  especially  that  which  follows  a  wound  of 

joint,  there  is  seldom  any  difticulty  ;  sometimes,  however,  when  suppurative 
iritis  sets  in  as  a  result  of  constitutional  infection,  and  it  is  a  (jucstion  between 

and  purulent  synovitis,  the  signs  are  at  first  far  from  obvious.  The  occurrence 
I  rigor;  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature;  the  shape  of  the  swelling,  which  is  no 
Jer  that  of  the  synovial  sac  ;  the  presence  of  oedema  and  of  a  peculiar  dusky 
Hess  of  the  skin,  and  the  intense  character  of  the  ])ain,  are  most  significant. 
^y  case  of  doubt  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  using  the  aspirator  and 
bchawing  some  of  the  fluid  from  the  interior,  with  the  precautions  already 
Cfibed. '  If  the  contents  are  still  thin  and  serous,  the  product  of  catarrhal  sup- 
ttiODy  removing  a  certain  quantity  relieves  the  tension  and  the  hyperaemia, 
lAen  absorption  may  commence  of  itself.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
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thick  and  curdy,  the  sooner  the  contents  are  evacuated  and  the  tensioo 
the  better  the  prospect  of  preserving  the  cartilages  and  saving  the  joint 

Treatment. — Suppurative  arthritis  must  be  dealt  with  at  once.     The 
vial  cavity  must  be  thoroughly  drained  ;  the  poison  that  clings  to  its  walls  destxofBl 
or  washed  away  ;  and  all  further  source  of  irritation,  whether  it  is  septic  deooa- 
position,  tension,  movement,  or  pain,  absolutely  prevented. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  pus ;  or  if,  as  in  some  caaei  of 
constitutional  infection,  there  is  a  suspicion  that  it  is  really  a  purulent  catarrh,  ke^ 
up  to  a  great  extent  by  tension,  without  the  cartilages  or  the  surrounding  tisns 
being  seriously  concerned,  aspiration  maybe  tried.  On  the  other  hand,  ifdtt 
skin  is  red  and  cedematous,  if  the  shape  of  the  swelling  is  no  longer  that  of  dK 
synovial  sac,  or  if  the  arthritis  is  due  to  a  wound,  or  an  abscess  that  has  fonned 
in  connection  with  the  bone  or  one  of  the  surrounding  structures  and  has  bont 
into  the  joint,  the  only  hope  lies  in  free  incision  and  thorough  drainage.  The 
earlier  this  is  accomplished  the  better.  If  the  patient  is  not  already  poisoned  bf 
septic  absorption,  and  the  synovial  membrane  is  not  yet  destroyed,  a  fair  amount 
of  movement  may  be  regained  ;  if  it  is  not  done  in  time,  either  the  patient  will 
sink  from  acute  septicaemia  or  exhaustion,  or  if  he  recovers  the  joint  will  be  hop^ 
lessly  disorganized. 

The  limb  must  be  fixed  upon  a  splint,  protected  with  waterproof  pads,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  displacement  or  spasm,  and  every  part  of  the  joint  laid  open; 
the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this,  in  the  larger  and  more  complicated  ones,  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  ill  results  that  fqllow. 

In  the  case  of  the  knee  a  free  incision  must  be  made  down  each  side  of  the 
patella,  slanting  rather  backward  ;  and  a  pair  of  dressing-forceps  pushed  througii 
the  back  of  the  joint  into  the  popliteal  space  on  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  line, 
until  the  point  is  felt   beneath  the  skin.     Then  a  small  cut  must  be  made,  the 
forceps  driven  through,  and  a  drainage-tube  drawn  back.     Even  with  these  three 
openings,  however,  drainage  is  not  sufficiently  thorough,  and  the  joint  must  be 
kept  free  from  any  accumulation  by  some  other  means.     In  the  early  stages  con- 
tinuous irrigation  answers  admirably,  pure  water  being  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
joint  at  one  side,  and  out  again  at  the  other,  carrying  away  with  it  all  the  secre- 
tion ;  decomposition   cannot  occur,  as  none  of  the  pus  is  left.     But  when  the 
smooth  synovial  surface  is  destroyed,  and  abscesses  are  forming,  it  is  very  difficuU 
to  make  the  fluid  (which  will  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance)  circulate  suflB* 
ciently  to  wash  out  all  the  recesses.     More  may  be  done  in  this  case  by  the  intrO' 
duction  of  large  and  firm-walled  drainage-tul)es  at  every  available  spot,  syringioS 
out  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (one  part  in  2000),  aO^ 
then  covering  the  whole  with  a  thick  layer  of  absorbent  moss  or  wood-wool.     Tl^* 
poison  is  partly  washed  away — partly,  so  far  as  it  lies  upon  the  surface,  destroy^^ 
by  the  action   of  the  antiseptic  ;  tension  is  impossible ;  decomposition  cann^^^ 
occur  without  fluid  ;  absolute  rest  is  ensured  ;  and  the  gentle,  elastic  compression*  ^ 
efl*ectually  prevents  hyperaemia  and  limits  the  amount  of  exudation. 

In  the  case  of  the  ankle,  elbow,  wrist,  and  the  smaller  joints,  the  same  pl^^n 
may  be  followed,  varied  slightly  in  its  details.  Thus  it  is  more  effectual  ^^^o 
immerse  the  part  bodily  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  (one  part  in  10,000)  for  two  ^or 
three  hours  after  the  incisions  have  been  made ;  and  iodoform  may  be  freely 
dusted  in  as  soon  as  the  fluid  has  drained  away  ;  owing  to  the  smaller  absorbi'K^g 
surface,  there  is  less  risk  of  poisoning.  Even  when  the  joint  is  loose  and  gratii^  ^> 
a  very  fair  result  may  frequently  be  obtained  by  means  of  this  kind  ;  the  suppuK"^- 
tion  ceases,  the  granulations  begin  to  organize,  fibrous  bands  form  around,  oty  *^ 
the  disease  is  far  advanced,  between  the  bones,  and  repair  takes  place  so  far 
the  previous  destruction  and  the  health  of  the  patient  will  allow  it. 

Great  care  is  required  throughout  to  keep  the  limb  in  position  and  prev^^^^ 
displacement.     Partly  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  lower  segment,  partly  to   *'^^-f 
action  of  the  flexor  muscles,  one  bone  is  certain  to  be  displaced  from  the  othcr^ 
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ke  joint  is  left  to  itself  without  proper  splints ;  and  later,  when  the  attack  has 
pjbiided  and  the  cicatricial  tissue  has  begun  to  contract  and  grow  rigid,  there  may 
l^the  mortification  of  finding  that  the  joint  is  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
Bob  is  almost  useless,  unless  excision  or  some  other  operation  is  performed. 

Amputation  may  be  required  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  to  prevent  the 
|itient  sinking  from  hectic  or  exhaustion,  or  because  the  limb  is  too  much  dis- 
iqniized  to  be  of  any  use.  It  should  never  be  performed  during  the  acute 
iBlumaatory  period,  except  as  a  last  resource  to  save  the  patient  from  dying  of 
iqiticaemia,  and  then,  if  the  joint  is  a  large  one,  the  prognosis  is  almost  hopeless, 
k  the  elbow  and  shoulder,  very  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  excision,  better 
Am  by  waiting  for  ankylosis ;  and  the  same  plan  may  be  followed  in  the  case  of 
tte  hip,  when  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bone  or  the  acetabulum  is  extensively 
diseased,  with  the  view  of  saving  the  patient  from  the  effects  of  prolonged 
mpporation. 

Arthritis  from  Secondary  Infection. 

{a)  PycBmic  Arthritis. 

Inflammation  of  joints  is  of  common  occurrence  in  pyaemia,  although,  with- 
out any  reason  being  known,  it  varies  very  much  both  in  frequency  and  intensity. 
In  some  cases  a  large  number  of  joints  is  involved  within  the  first  few  days,  and 
if  the  patient  lives  sufficiently  long,  the  destruction  is  rapid  and  complete;  in 
others  only  one  is  attacked,  or  one  or  two  at  long  intervals,  and  the  effusion 
remains  in  the  condition  of  a  simple  purulent  synovitis  for  a  considerable  time 
before  it  involves  the  tissues  around. 

It  always  begins  as  synovitis,  and  the  effusion  is  purulent  from  the  first ;  gen- 
erally it  is  of  a  peculiarly  oily  character,  and  greenish  or  yellow  in  color,  from 
the  blood  with  which  it  is  mixed.  If  the  attack  is  an  acute  one,  this  is  succeeded 
by  suppurative  arthritis:  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  swollen  and  vascular, 
the  surrounding  tissues  sodden  and  cedematous,  and  within  forty-eight  hours  the 
cartilages  undergo  necrosis  and  the  joint  is  hopelessly  disorganized.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  chronic,  the  interior  of  the  joint  may  retain  its  smooth  and  even 
character  for  days,  without  any  evidence,  even  of  hyperaemia  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  effusion  may  spontaneously  disappear,  leaving  the  joint  capable  of  a 
certain  range  of  movement,  but  generally  more  or  less  crippled  from  fibrous 
^hesioDs,  or  weakened  from  the  extreme  distention  of  the  capsule. 

Symptoms. — Pyaemic  synovitis  is  rapid  and  very  insidious  in  its  onset, 
often  beginning  without  any  complaint  of  pain.  One  of  the  joints,  especially 
^  knee,  or  (it  is  said)  the  right  sterno-clavicular,  suddenly  becomes  filled  with 
fluid;  the  synovial  cavity  is  distended;  fluctuation  is  distinct;  and  the  limb 
'^S'lnies  of  itself  the  characteristic  flexed  position.  The  skin  at  first  is  pale,  or 
*^ked  by  a  scattered  erythema  ;  very  soon,  if  the  capsule  gives  way,  it  becomes 
^'^and  doughy,  pitting  on  pressure,  and  of  a  peculiarly  dusky  hue;  and  then, 
^  *  rule,  the  pain  becomes  very  severe.  In  the  acute  cases  a  rigor  is  not 
^^Ommon  at  the  commencement ;  the  muscular  wasting  is  peculiarly  rapid  ;  the 
"Milages  may  be  destroyed  within  forty-eight  hours ;  starting-pains  are  very 
^Cre ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  fluid  and  the  rapidity  of  the  destruc- 
^9  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  is  very  likely  to  occur,  unless  special 
•*^^utions  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  In  the  more  chronic  ones  there  is  less  heat 
J  less  tension  ;  the  skin  is  unaffected  ;  often  there  is  no  increase  in  the  consti- 
■Onal  symptoms  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  effusion  disappears  from  the  joints 
^ost  as  rapidly  as  it  came,  and  perhaps  makes  its  ap[>earance  in  another. 
^Ilological  dislocation,  particularly  of  the  hip  joint,  is  not  uncommon  under 
'^e  conditions,  forming  the  so-called  dislocation  by  distention ;  the  head  of  the 
^c  lies  still  within  the  capsule,  which  it  has  stretched  over  itself.  It  differs 
"^  dislocation  by  destruction  in  that  the  cartilages  on  the  articular  surfaces  and 
^  bones  beneath  them  are  intact. 

Treatment. — Careful  examination  should  be  made  every  day  in  a  case  of 


before  the  surface  is  destroyed,  and  drain  it.  I 
is  not  allowed  to  collect  anywhere  in  the  int 
limited  amount  of  movement  is  possible ;  much 
the  cartilages  undergo  necrosis,  granulations  s| 
and  osseous  ankylosis  ensues  ;  or  the  patient  sin 
complication,  or  from  exhaustion.  Amputatio 
required  at  a  later  period,  either  because  the  lin 
from  hectic  or  amyloid  disease. 

(^)  Puerperal  Art 

This  is  a  form  of  pyaemia  consequent  on  s 
pf  the  uterus  after  parturition,  due  in  most  case 
tion  of  some  portion  of  the  placenta.  So  far  a 
it  does  not  differ  materially  from  other  form 
leading  to  rapid  disorganization  and  destructior 
or  chronic,  affecting  often  the  knee  joint  only ; 
thoroughly  disinfected,  and  no  further  absorpi 
prognosis  is  fairly  good. 

{/)  Exanthematic  A 

Inflammation  of  the  joints  is  of  common  ( 
exanthemata,  sometimes  appearing  during  the  coi 
afterward,  as  one  of  the  sequel3e.  In  many  ca 
septic  absorption  from  ulcers  upon  the  skin  or 
not  differ  in  any  material  resj^ect  from  ordina 
never  passes  beyond  the  stage  of  synovitis,  ai 
without  leading  to  any  more  serious  result  tha 
articulation ;  and  occasionally  it  is  to  all  : 
rheumatic  fever  or  the  acute  form  of  osteo-arth 

In  typhoid,  the  hip  seems  to  suffer  more  ] 
even  dislocation  may  take  place  suddenly,  wi 
muscles  are  related  ;  the  capsule  of  the  joint 
insinuates  itself  between  the  articular  surfaces,  j 
and  abduction  is  sufficient  to  tilt  the  head  o; 
Owintr   to   the  want    of  nower   of  the  muscles. 
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rhoea  (though  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  occurs  is  exceedingly 

I,  whence  its  common  name,  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism ;  but  it  may  follow  any 

discharge,  or  even  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  and,  though  much  more 

Ly,  a  similar  affection  may  occur  in  women  in  connection  with  menstruation, 

parturition  or  dependent  upon  leucorrhoea.     According   to  Clement 

^^  IjBcas  it  is  present  sometimes  in  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

The  nature  of  this  affection  is  even  more  doubtful  than  that  of  the  exanthe- 

oitic  variety.     In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  pyaemic,  due  to  septic  absorption 

ftom  ulceration  of  the  urethra,  and  ending  in  acute  suppuration  and  destruction 

oC  the  joint ;  but  in  the  majority  there  is  very  little  tendency  to  the  formation  of 

pos.    That  it  is  directly  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  urethral  mucous 

nembrane  is  shown  by  the  fact  which  has  many  times  been  noted,  that  the  inflam- 

mation  is  liable  to  retiurn,  not  only  with  every  succeeding  attack  of  gonorrhoea, 

but  even  when,  without  this,  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  is  subjected  to  any 

imiBual  degree  of  irritation  (possibly  in  these  cases  the  gonorrhoea  is  latent).     It 

seems  prob»,ble  that  it  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  some  poison  from  the  urethra, 

and  the  gonococcus  has  been  found  on  several  occasions  in  the  fluid  of  the  joint ; 

but  it  is  also  possible  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  reflex  irritation  of  the  nervous 

system.  Ord,  for  example,  has  shown  that  a  form  of  arthritis  not  altogether  unlike 

this  occasionally  attacks  women  who  suffer  from  menstrual  troubles,  the  inflamma- 

doD  returning  at  each  period  until  the  climacteric  is  passed  ;    and  although  this, 

too,  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of  absorption,  it  is  peculiarly  significant  that  in 

several  of  the  cases  in  which  there  was  ovarian  tenderness  with  neuralgia  on  one 

side  of  the  body,  the  disease  was  limited  to  the  joints  on  that  side. 

The  clinical  symptoms  and  the  pathological  changes  in  some  of  the  more 
severe  cases  resemble  those  of  acute  osteo-arthritis,  especially  that  variety  which 
occasionally  follows  exposure  to  cold  or  over-exertion  shortly  after  parturition  or 
miscarriage  ;  but  the  analogy  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  Heart  complications 
are  not  unknown  in  connection  with  it,  but  they  are  decidedly  rare. 

Symptoms. — Urethral  arthritis  exists  in  two  well-defined  varieties  :  acute, 

attended  with  fibrinous  effusion,  and  involving  all  the  fibrous  tissues  around  and 

beJonging  to  the  joint,  so  that,  when  it  subsides,  dense  fibrous  ankylosis  is  left ; 

^^  chronic,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  not  so  severe  and  the  effusion  is  serous  in 

character,  but  which  also  leaves  behind  it  considerable  stiffness.     As  in  pyaemia, 

tendons  and  tendon  sheaths  are  not  unfrequently  attacked  as  well,  and  occasionally 

other  fibrous  tissues  not  connected  with  joints,  such  as  the  lumbar  aponeurosis,  the 

^'^'lular  ligaments,  and  even  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 

The  acute  form  is  not  unlikely  to  be  mistaken  for  acute  suppurative  arthritis, 

though  pus  is  rarely  present,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  much  less  intense. 

Ibere  is  seldom  a  rigor,  although  a  certain  amount  of  shivering  is  not  uncommon  ; 

^"C  temperature  is  not  very  high  or  the  pulse  rapid,  and  the  appetite  even  may  be 

fairly  good.     At  the  first  onset  several  joints  are  swollen  and  painful,  but  it  soon 

settles  down  to  one  or  two  of  the  larger  ones,  the  knee  and  ankle  in  particular. 

The  skin  is  tightly  stretched,  red  and  shining  ;  often  there  are  red  lines  running  up 

f<>  the  neighboring  glands,  but  it  does  not  pit  on  pressure ;  the  outline  of  the  part 

w  even  and  rounded,  the  shape  of  the  synovial  sac  is  lost,  the  tendon-sheaths  and 

f"^  fibrous  tissues  around  are  filled  with  inflammatory  exudation,  the  temperature 

IS  raised,  and   the  pain,  especially  when   the  part  is  touched  or  moved,  is  almost 

intolerable.     The  worst  points  generally  correspond  to  the  attachment  of  the  liga- 

"^^^ts.     At  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  begins  to 

|Jt>sicie^  the  pain  becomes  less  intense  (except  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move 

rp-5  F^J^O*  ^^  redness  disappears,  and   the  skin   becomes  more  or  less  wrinkled. 

*^^    effusion  is  absorbed  to  some  extent,   but  a  very  great  deal  of  it  becomes 

'"S^nized  inside  the  joint  as  well  as  round  it,  and  the  ankylosis  may  be  so  firm 

^  ^o  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  its  being  osseous.     For  this  reason,  and  because 

.    ^  ligaments  become  soft  and  yielding  almost  at  the  first,  very  great  care  is  necessary 

F>*"event  displacement  and  to  keep  the  joint  fixed  in  the  most  useful  ])osition. 
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In  the  chronic  form  the  exudation  is  less  fibrinous  and  is  restricted  chieAf 
the  interior  of  the  joint.     The  shape  of  the  swelling  follows  the  outline  of 
synovial  sac,  there  is  less  exudation  around,  the  pain  is  not  so  severe,  the 
may  even  be  able  to  get  about  to  some  extent,  and,  although  there  is  a 
tendency  to  recurrence,  each  time  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  joint 
and  more,  there  is  rarely  the  same  rigid  degree  of  ankylosis.     Softening  of  fki 
ligaments,  however,  is  very  liable  to  occur,  and  if  the  taisal  joints  and  the  pbiHv 
ligaments  are  involved,  a  very  painful  form  of  flat-foot  may  result. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  acute  form  rarely  presents  any  difficulty ;  in  no  other 
variety  of  inflammation,  scarcely  even  in  acute  rheumatic  fever,  is  the  pain  so  it- 
tense,  and  from  this  it  can  be  distinguished  at  once  by  the  difference  in  the  ooi- 
stitutional  symptoms  and  the  extent  to  which  the  effusion  involves  the  periarticoki 
tissues.  The  chronic  variety,  on  the  other  hand,  closely  resembles  subacute  and 
chronic  synovitis,  especially  when  it  involves  the  knee  joint  only,  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  especially  as  in  many  cases  there  is  only  an  insignificant  gleet,  that  tbe 
real  cause  is  frequently  overlooked. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — Urethral  arthritis  is  naturally  more  commoB 
in  young  adult  life,  but  it  may  occur  at  any  age,  and  when  it  is  due  to  gonOTrbcOr 
it  may  set  in  at  any  period  of  the  disease.  Perfect  recovery  is  rare ;  absolotdy 
rigid  ankylosis,  with  complete  muscular  atrophy,  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  dis- 
ease may  return  again  and  again  until  the  patient  is  hopelessly  crippled. 

The  condition  of  the  urethra  or  vagina  requires  particular  attention ;  cverjr 
attempt  must  be  made  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  soonas 
possible.     The  use  of  sedative  and  astringent  injections  and  bougies  does  not  ajv- 
pear  to  be  attended  with  any  special  degree  of  danger.     Constitutional  treatment, 
so  far  as  the  joint  affection  is  concerned,  is  of  very  little  avail.    Iodide  of  potash, 
salicylate  of  soda,  and  the  other  remedies  usually  of  service  in  rheumatic  fever, 
seem  here  to  fail  completely.     The  chief  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  local 
measures,  and  especially  upon  those  that  check  the  effusion.     The  limb  should  be 
placed  upon  a  splint  and  raised,  the  skin  covered  over  with  extract  of  belladonna 
and  glycerine,  invested  with  layer  after  layer  of  cotton -wool,  and  then  bandaged 
as  tightly  as  possible.     In  acute  cases  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  patient  under  an 
anaesthetic   to  effect  this  thoroughly,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  pain  ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  as  well  to  give  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  as  soon  as  consciousness 
returns  ;  but  there  is  notjiing  so  effectual  for  getting  rid  of  the  exudation,  and,  as 
this  subsides,  the  pain  and  the  inflammation  and  the  tendency  to  displacement  dis- 
appear with  it.     It  may  require  renewing  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  by  th^^ 
time  the  outline  of  the  bones  becomes  distinct  again. 

After  the  acute  stage  has  subsided  and  the  joint  has  become  cold,  ever7 
attempt  must  be  made  to  restore  its  mobility.     Blisters  and  counter-irritants  m^^-Y 
be  used  to  procure  resolution  of  the  exudation  that  has  become  already  organize^' 
or  the  adhesions  may  be  broken  down  under  an  anaesthetic;    passive  motion  ar*^ 
massage  must  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  j>art  will  allow  it,.      ^ 
certain  amount  of  pressure  being  maintained  in  the  intervals  by  means  of  property 
contrived  elastic  supports  ;  and  hot- water  douching,  galvanism,  friction,  and  eve'^^Y 
other  measure  that  can  improve  the  circulation  and  nutrition  must  be  employed 
])revent  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  and  the  stiffening  of  the  joint.     Improverae 
is  always  gradual,  and  there  is  at  first  a  great  tendency  to  relapse,  so  that 
certain  amount  of  caution  is  necessary  ;  but  if  the  treatment  is  kept  up,  a  ve 
great  deal  may  be  effected,  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  adhesions  are  extra-articuh 
if  they  lie  inside  the  synovial  cavity  they  are  almost  sure  to  form  again,  howev^ 
often  they  may  be  broken  down. 

GouTV  Arthritis. 

Gouty  arthritis  is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  adults,  and  has  even  b^"^^^ 
known  in  children,  but  is  much  more  common  toward  and  after  middle  life.     ^ 
may  be  acute  or  chronic ;  the  former,  at  least,  is  much  more  frequently  met  v^'^ 
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hiien  than  women.  The  tendency  to  it  is  hereditary,  but  the  number  and  sever- 
||<rf'  the  attacks  are  dependent,  to  a  very  large  extent,  upon  the  mode  of  life, 
jpl  particularly  upon  the  diet  of  the  individual.  The  smaller  joints  are  usually 
ifbcted  first,  especially  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  great  toe  (pos- 
tflj  because  it  is  so  liable  to  injury  from  ill-fitting  boots),  but  none  are  exempt, 
tfld  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  post-mortem^  abundant  deposits  of  urate  of 
^gldi  in  all  the  larger  ones,  even  though  there  is  no  history  of  their  having  been 
talhmed. 

In  acute  cases,  provided  the  joint  has  not  been  attacked  many  times  before, 
die  dianges  are  merely  those  of  acute  synovitis  ;  all  the  softer  tissues  are  hyper- 
•mic  and  filled  with  exudation  ;  the  cavity  is  distended  with  a  more  or  less  turbid 
laid  in  which  there  is  abundance  of  urate  of  soda,  and  all  the  loose  tissue  around 
il  infiltrated  too.  In  chronic  cases  and  after  repeated  attacks,  the  changes  are 
Bore  permanent.  In  the  slighter  forms  there  is  merely  a  chalky  deposit  of  urate 
of  soda  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  cartilages  ;  but,  after  the  dis- 
ease has  lasted  some  time,  the  bones,  ligaments,  and  all  the  structures  around  are 
loaded  with  masses  of  the  same  material  to  such  an  extent  that  nodes  formed  from 
it  [fophi)  project  beneath  the  skin.  Coincident  with  this,  and  possibly  to  some 
eitcnt  dependent  upon  it,  are  degenerative  changes  similar  to  those  met  with  in 
oflier  examples  of  chronic  inflammation.  The  matrix,  as  the  cartilage,  breaks  up 
into  fibrils,  the  corpuscles  increase  in  number,  and  where  there  is  any  pressure  or 
firiction  it  becomes  so  absorbed  and  worn  that  in  places  it  disappears  altogether  and 
leaves  the  surface  of  the  bone  exposed.  Then  this  undergoes  similar  changes  ;  the 
margins  grow  out  into  irregular  nodules,  the  shape  of  the  articular  surface  is 
entirely  altered,  and  the  distortion  and  impairment  of  mobility  are  as  bad  as  in 
chronic  osteo-arthritis.  Later,  suppuration  may  break  out  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
leaving  sinuses  discharging  a  chalk-like  substance  from  time  to  time  ;  and  anky- 
losis even  has  been  known  to  occur  in  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  was  more 
than  usually  persistent. 

The  symptoms  of  an  acute  attack  are  very  characteristic.     It  nearly  always 

begins  in  the  night,  toward  early  morning ;   sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  general 

HMJaise  for  several  days  ;  occasionally  it  follows  an  accident.     The  pain  is  most 

intense,  coming  on  in  paroxysms;  it  is  usually  described  as  resembling  the  boring 

of  a  red-hot  iron.     There  is  extreme  tenderness,  even  the  pressure  of  the  sheet 

pannot  be  borne.     The  skin  is  of  a  peculiar  dusky-red  color ;  the  whole  of  the 

j<>int  is  swollen  and  burning  hot,  and  all  the  surrounding  tissues  are  thickened  and 

edematous.     At  the  first  onset  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  even  a  slight 

ngor;  very  often  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  fever,  but  it  is  seldom  severe,  and 

osually  subsides  of  itself  in  the  course  of  the  morning  as  the  pain  grows  less  intense. 

In  really  bad  cases  this  is  repeated  night  after  night  for  upward  of  a  week,  the  days 

Wng  passed  in  comparative  comfort,  except  for  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  dis- 

^css,  the  nights  in  agonizing  pain.     As  the  attack  subsides  the  swelling  disappears, 

the  skin  over  the  joint  peels  off,  and  if  it  is  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  no  visible 

'effect  is  left.     Not  unfrequently  a  second  or  even  a  third  joint  is  attacked  as  the 

"^t  is  getting  well,  but  the  inflammation  is  seldom  so  severe. 

In  the  chronic  form  the  pain,  heat,  swelling,  and  redness  are  not  so  marked, 
Jthough  they  vary  very  much  from  time  to  time  and  the  patient  is  seldom  free  from 
J^^oa  for  long.  The  amount  of  deformity  is  much  more  serious  ;  the  loss  of  mobil- 
•y  IS  often  very  great,  and  there  is  an  especial  tendency  to  the  permanent  deposit 
Urate  of  soda  in  the  form  of  chalk-stones.  The  hands  are  nearly  always  affected  ; 
*^  xnetacarpo-phalangeal  joints  are  flexed  and  adducted,  so  that  the  fingers  slant 
^'^  to  the  ulnar  side ;  distal  phalangeal  ones  may  be  hyper-extended  ;  the 
^^ckles  are  enlarged  and  flattened ;  movements  are  much  impaired  ;  the  skin 
^Jiiooth  and  glossy,  and  the  temperature  is  usually  raised.  Other  signs  are  gener- 
^  present  to  assist  the  diagnosis.  Little  cysts  filled  with  fluid  form  on'  the 
**^1  surface  and  sides  of  the  fingers  ;  neuralgia  and  cramp  are  of  common  occur- 
^^e  ;  a  burning  pain  in  the  heel  is  very  often  experienced,  especially  at  night ; 
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there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  flatulence  and  dyspepsia ;  the  urine  »  loaded 
uric  acid,  giving  rise  to  attacks  of  urethritis  and  cystitis ;  the  skin  is  liable  toi 
and  psoriasis,  the  tongue  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  become  smooth  and  glosf  ]] 
the  teeth  become  loose,  and  without  the  least  sign  of  decay  drop  out  quietlji 
themselves,  and  the  least  indiscretion  in  diet  causes  the  greatest  distress. 

Treatment. — Rest,  position,  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  and,  if  it 
be  borne,  the  pressure  of  cotton-wool  lightly  applied,  are  especially  useful  ini 
erating  hyperaemia  of  the  acute  form.     The  pain  may  be  relieved  to  some 
by  laying  over  the  part  lint  dipped  in  a  lotion  containing  a  grain  of  atropin  anddg|k] 
grains  of  morphia  to  the  ounce,  and  covering  it  with  oiled  silk,  or  by  usingatokhj 
tion  of  menthol  in  the  same  way.     Lead  lotion  is  better  avoided,  and  leeching i 
positively  injurious.     The  bowels  should  be  opened  freely  and  as  soon  as  poasibk^ 
preferably  with  gray  powder  or  calomel  and  colocynth  ;  and  if  the  patient  isyooif 
and  healthy  and  the  attack  is  severe,  colchicum  should  be  given  with  small  doM 
of  iodide  of  potash,  quinine,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.     Whether  it  should  h 
tried  in  other  cases  is  more  doubtful ;  its  value  is  proportionate  to  the  acuteooi 
of  the  attack  ;  in  many  people  it  causes  sickness,  purging,  and   great  dcpi» 
sion  ;  so  that  if  it  has  disagreed  with  the  patient  on  any  previous  occasion,  or  if 
the  pulse  is  weak  and  feeble,  and  particularly  if  the  gout  is  chronic,  never  ra% 
disappearing,  and  the  present  attack  is  merely  a  sudden  exacerbation,  it  should  be 
given  in  very  moderate  doses,  and  for  a  short  time  only,  leaving  off  at  once  if  any 
signs  of  depression  make  their  appearance.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nodoabt 
that  it  agrees,  exceedingly  well  in  many  cases,  and  that  by  taking  it  occasiooiDf 
with  quinine,  and  using  other  precautions,  many  patients  are  able  to  keep  them- 
selves free  from  severe  or  prolonged  attacks  for  years  without  suffering  any  ill 
effects. 

In  the  chronic  form  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  appropriate  treatment  to 
relieve  the  stiffness  of  the  joints  and  prevent  wasting  and  deformity.  Warmth  is 
especially  serviceable  ;  sometimes  when  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  urate  of  soda, 
a  lotion  containing  a  drachm  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  five  grains  of  lithia  to  the 
ounce  may  be  applied  with  benefit.  Hot  fomentations,  local  vapor-baths,  and 
massage,  gently  applied  so  as  to  encourage  the  flow  of  lymph  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, are  certainly  of  use.  In  some  places,  especially  over  the  knuckles,  theskin 
has  a  tendency  to  give  way  and  leave  persistent  ulceration,  but  every  care  shouldl 
be  taken  to  keep  it  intact  as  long  as  possible. 

The  general  treatment,  both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  form,  is  even  more 
important.     The  diet  must  be  carefully  restricted ;  it   must  be  nutritious  and 
palatable,  but  all  highly  seasoned  and  rich  dishes  should  be  avoided,  and  particu- 
larly any  excess  in  meat.     Alcohol  is  better  abandoned  altogether,  certainly  malt 
liquors  must  be  ;  but  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  in  this  respect  between  an  acute 
attack  of  gout  in  a  young  man  and  an  apparently  similar  complaint  in  one  who 
is  old  and  feeble,  unable  to  digest  without  assistance,   and  liable  to  attacks  of 
cardiac  intermittence  from  dysj^epsia  ;  chami^agne,  sherry,  and  new  wines  of  all 
kinds  should,  however,  certainly  be  interdicted;  whether  port,  i:articularly  olci 
port,  in  moderation  deserves  the  opprobium  that  has  been  heaped  upon  it  is  more 
than  doubtful ;  certainly  it  is  less  injurious  than  uiany  kinds  of  so-called  claret. 
Alkalies  may  be  taken  in  moderation,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of 
them,  particularly  the  potash  salts,  have  a  distinctly  lowering  effect.     The  larg« 
amount  of  fluid  that  is  usually  taken  with  them  in  the  form  of  mineral  waters  is 
beneficial  to  some  extent,  as  it  prevents  concentration  of  the  urine  and  increases 
the  amount  of  excrementitious  matter  discharged.     Tonics,  iron  and  quinine,  a.re 
often  necessary,  especially  in  the  chronic  form.     Baths  are  of  the  greatest  vah*^' 
though  much  of  the  reputation  many  foreign  health-resorts  enjoy  is  really  earne<l 
by  the  dietetic  and  other  restrictions  that  are  willingly  submitted  to  away  from  hoi^^* 
The  clothing  should  be  warm,  a  fair  amount  of  regular  exercise  taken,  the  con*^*' 
tion  of  the  bowels  and  the  state  of  the  digestion  carefully  attended  to,  and  o^'^^' 
work,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  avoided  as  far  as  may  be. 
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already  under  difTerent  headings,  and  will  only  be  alluded  to  here.  Rbnmid 
arthritis,  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  arthritis  defonnans,  rheumatic  gout,  nodcri 
of  the  joints,  malum  cox<b  senile,  and  many  other  names  have  been  given  toiei 
of  its  varied  forms. 

Pathology. — The  pathological  appearances  are  distinctive.     The  ceun 
the  articular  cartilages,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  greatest  amount  of  Enai 
and  are  furthest  away  from  the  arterial  circle  which  supplies  them  with  Uoi 
becomes  rough  and  Abrillated,  so  that,  when  placed  under  water,  the  siir&n  I 
the  appearance  of  very  coarse  velvet  (Fig.  239).     The  upper  layers  aieifltd 
first ;  the  primary  capsules  are  enlarged  and  filled  with  secondary  ones ;  theud 
is  softened ;  the  capsules  form  communications  with  each  other  ;  the  sopofid 
ones  degenerate,  break  down,  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the  joint;  indij 
length  only  a  number  of  fibrils  is  left,  projecting  side  by  side  into  the  syooriA 
cavity.     Gradually  the  degenerative  process  involves  these  too,  and  the  caitil^ 
disappears  layer  by  layer  until  the  bone  is  exposed  (Fig.  240). 

This  soon  becomes  affected  in  the  same  way;  the  cancellous  tinue  ofihi 
articular  ends  grows  more  open  and  more  vascular ;  absorption  takes  place  vtw 
it  is  subjected  to  pressure  ;  the  shape  is  altogether  changed  ;  and  even  when  M 
marginal  outgrowths  are  produced  there  is  a  very  considerable  d^ree  of  defonn^ 
(Fig.  342).  The  superficial  layer,  however,  in  many  cases  undergoes  a  tottflb 
different  transformation  ;  it  becomes  harder  and  denser,  until  it  resembles  ivor 
or  porcelain.  Whether  it  is  a  product  of  the  articular  lamella,  or  is  due  to  oka 
fication  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cartilage,  is  uncertain ;  but  in  any  cMt  i 
becomes  white,  dense,  and  highly  polished  from  the  friction  it  receives.  Id  ton 
cases  the  whole  of  the  articular  area  is  eburnated  in  this  way  and  the  sur&ce  i 
perfectly  uniform  and  even  ;  in  others,  especially  in  hinge-joints,  it  is  cut  iBl 
grooves  from  mutual  friction  (Fig.  241};  and  in  others  again  worm-eaten  patdM 
and  bright,  highly -polished  ones  lie  side  by  side. 

Around  the  margin  of  the  joint,  where  there  is  no  pressure,  the  effect  of  tfc 
continual  irritation  is  altogether  different.     Fibrillation  of  the  matrix  and  ]M 

liferation  of  the  cells  till 
place,  it  is  true ;  butiutea 
of  being  worn  away,  tb 
cartilage  increases  iit 
niensely  in  thicknes  uk 
forms  overhanging  lipsu 
nodules  which  project  o« 
the  articular  edge.  UW 
many  of  these  become  ok 
fied,  and  at  length,  as  tb 
bone    is    gradually    woT 


.way 


the  < 


affected.      Sometimes  i 


produced  in  excess  1. 
round  the  margin,  ^ 
shape  of  the  surface  bi 
comes  entirely  aliettc 
The  head  of  the  femur,  fc 
example,  is  worn  awayo 
flattened  from  above;  tfc 
neck  is  absorbed ;  whl 
beneath,  on  the  under  la 
face,  there  is  an  immai' 
accumulation  of  ne* 
formed  tissue.  As  a  ml* 
when  this  occurs,  tbe  ^ 
jK>sing  surfaces  are  similid 
fair  amount  of  movement  is  still  allowed  to  takepbc 
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Cween  them ;  but  occasionally  they  lock  into  each  other  and  become  dovetailed 
I  nchaway  that  practically  the  joiat  is  fixed.  True  ankylosis  is  rarely  met 
ith  except  in  the  spine.  Osteophytes  of  a  similar  description  are  produced  on 
be  shaft  of  the  bone,  around  the  attachment  of  the  capsule,  and  higher  up  in 
aonection  with  the  periosteum,  but  their  size  diminishes  rapidly  as  they  r^:ede 
iam  the  joint  (Fig.  341).  Occasionally  plates  and  nodules  of  cartilage  and 
eM  of  bone  arc  produced  independently  in  the  thickness  of  the  fibrous  tissue. 

It  is  probable  that  the  change  is  first  maniTested  by  the  cartilages,  but  the  ^70- 
tmltiiuMgal  the  joint  is  affected  almost  as  soon.  It  becomes  more  vascular  and 
mllcD ;  the  fat -cells  disappear ;  the  exudation  that  is  poured  out  from  the  blood- 

IHkIs  undergoes  organiiation,  and  the  folds  and  fringes,  which  normally  are  but 

d^y  dei'eloped  around  the  margins  of  the  joint,  become  enormously  hyper- 

ln{diied.     The  surface  is  roughened  with  numerous  tittle  outgrowths,  and  these 

isciase  in  number  and  size  until  they  form  pedunculated  masses,  which  branch  in 

iDdirecdons  and  cover  the  whole  of  the  interior.     In  extreme  cases,  there  is  no 

tnct  of  the  original  structure  to  be  seen  at  the  base.      Very  ol^en  the  ends  of 

dxse  growths  become  bulbous  or 

chthshaped,  and  then  cartilage- 

copnscles  and    sometimes   even 

bony  nuclei  naake  their  appear- 
ance in  them.    Occasionally  they 

IK  detached  altogether  and  drop 

off  as  foreign  bodies  (Fig.  343). 
In  the  early  stages  the  £ap- 

ult  and  Ihe  ligaments  rarely  show 

My  extensive  change ;   they  are 

■nerely  swollen  and  thickened  in 

proportion    to   the   hypersemia ; 

but  laier  they  may  be  profoundly 

iffected.      Sometimes   they   are 

rigid,  contracted,   and    incorpo- 

nued    with    the    fibrous    tissues 

Mound,  until  movement  is  almost 

impossible;    sometimes,    on    the 

other  hand,  they  appear  to  de- 
generate, and    are   softened    and 

loosened  to  such  an  extent  that 

tbe  ends  of  the  bones  become 

"iisplaced,  and  even  dislocation 

■^ay  occur.       As  in   the  other       fic.  «.,-He.d  <.t  f™     .howng  he  ^i»a  p  dn  >i»ve 

ffes,  the  result  of  the  persistent         »"''  jhe  nccu-nui.      i«  *  un    »n  uppcann  t  i  pre- 

""tation  is  sometimes  thickening  fi^urt  »"h''w>  un  on     *°    "''  ""■»""^-' 

""'  Organization,  sometimes  de- 

^Deration  and  absorption,  according  to  the  pressure  and  friction  to  which  they 

«  Objected. 

^W  interior  of  the  joint  presents  the  most  varied  api)earance.  In  some 
7^*  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  covered  all  over  with  arborescent  growths ;  in 
^^  there  are  only  a  few  large  ones  here  and  there,  and  in  others  again  it  is 
p^Hsely  enlarged  and  perfectly  smooth,  as  if  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  cni»ule 
t»«come  thinned  and  atrophied.  Not  unfrequently  these  different  conditions 
'^■11  be  met  with  together.     In  one  place  there  are  dense,  rigid  bands,  standing 

•^y  themselves ;  in  another  the  fibrous  tissue  is  thin  and  yielding,  and  is  forced 
_  ^mong  the  surrounding  structures  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  hernial  protrusion. 
•§^  pouches  developed  in  this  way,  and  communicating  by  a  long  and  narrow 
K  "''^  ^^  synovial  cavity,  are  of  common  occurrence  i  n  many  forms  of  osteo- 
■^Utis.  Sometimes  they  are  formed  from  Irarste,  which  undergo  s' 
"*  gradually  enlarge  until  they  come  into  contact  and  finally  into  c 


changes 
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don  widitbe  joint;  much  more  often  they  sRgenttJDeii«m^yrMy*»HU,dDetDl 
thinner  and  weaker  parts  of  the  capsule  being  slowly  forced  out  by  the  intn-utici 
pressure.     They  are  most  common  in  the  knee,  projecting  through  the  poM 
ligament,  but  I  liave  met  with  them  in  the  ankle,  elbow,  shoulder,  wiut,  aid 
They  may  be  very  small ;  but  not  unfrequently,  especi^ly  when  they  findai 
venient  interspace,  they  form  gigantic  thin-walled  cysts,  which  approach  bl.^ 
and  nearer  to  the  skin  until  they  either  break  of  themselves  or  are  opened.   J 
the  knee  they  may  stretch  half-way  down  the  leg,  and  point  in  the  calf  bclo>4 
muscular  mass  of  the  gastrocnemius ;  in  the  shoulder  they  form  a  swelling  odi 
the  coracoid  process  and  down  below  the  middle  of  the  ann,  along  the  coanei 
the  biceps  tendon  ;  in  the  ankle  they  may  occur  either  at  the  front  or  the  \aA\ 
the  joint ;  but,  wherever  it  is,  the  place  of  their  appearance  b  no  proof  of  1 
place  of  their  communication.     I  have  many  times  dissected  them  out,  and  \m 


new  aiiAchmcnl  fbr  iijckr  in  iht  (footer  ibiliM 
of  Ihe  IniiE  hu  left  tb«  (leDaid  fiiui  ud  ini 
a  new highly-poluhci]  anicuUir  bulfniodlt 
Ihc  under  tiu&ce  of  (In  urDBion.  TlK  iMOk 
of  ihc  lynovial  cai^ly  b  thrown  Ibid  Ci1&  II 
ilTecticm  is  norlr  alnyi  biUtcnl,  wkkb  dk 


often  found  a  long,  deitous  channel,  winding  under  the  tendons,  so  that  whF 
pressure  was  made  uixjn  the  sac  the  sides  were  brought  together  and  none  of  th 
fluid  could  be  returned  into  the  joint.  This  fact  should  be  carefully  noted,  a 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  large  cystic  swellings  of  this  sort  without  10 
clear  evidence  of  disease  of  the  joint ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  exceedingly  diSo* 
to  prove  that  no  communication  exists. 

The  synovial  fluU  is  eijually  variable  ;  generally  it  is  fairly  clear  or  slight 
turbid,  especially  when  the  attack  is  acute ;  occasionally  it  is  a  light  straw  cd 
and  gelatinous  in  character,  not  like  synovia  ;  in  some  cases  the  quantity 
enormous  ;  and  in  others  it  may  be  so  scanty  that  much  of  the  pain  and  difficO 
of  movement  ma)-  !«  reasonably  assigned  to  its  deficiency. 

Miiuiilar  wasting,  affecting  the  extensors  first,  but  by  no  means  confined 
them,  is  peculiarly  rapid  in  this  form  of  arthritis.     The  tendons  in  the  neigfab 
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OOd  of  the  joint  sometimes  become  ossified  ]  more  frequently  they  are  completely 
■A  away,  especially  when,  like  the  biceps,  they  traverse  the  synovial  cavity ; 
Hi  one  frequently  disappears  altogether,  the  muscle  forming  a  new  attachment  to 
fee  groove  of  the  humerus  as  it  passes  out  under  the  capsule,  and  the  head  of 
ike  bone  developing  a  new  socket  on  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion  (Fig.  244). 
Im  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  becomes  cedematous,  infiltrated  with 
Ifiiph  in  parts,  and  absorbed  in  others,  so  that  the  outline  of  the  limb  is  altered 
ihogether  and  the  skin  is  shiny  and  smooth. 

Suppuration  is  exceedingly  rare.  When  it  does  occur  it  is  nearly  always 
iR  to  ^e  formation  of  hernial  protrusions  which  have  grown  so  large  that  at 
kfigdi  they  have  either  been  opened  or  have  broken  of  themselves,  and  so  have 
crt^)lished  a  communication  between  the  joint  and  the  exterior.  Sometimes, 
however,  even  then  the  tissues  are  able  to  resist  successfully.  I  have  known  a 
duonic  sinus  in  the  arm,  in  connection  with  osteo-arthritis  of  the  shoulder,  dis- 
duffge  for  years  without  destructive  inflammation  ever  setting  in. 

The  true  nature  of  this  affection  is  very  obscure.     It   may  be  acute,  but 

aady  always  it  is  very  chronic.     In  part  it  appears  to  be  a  result  of  simple 

dcgenenitioDy  for  slight  degrees  of  it  are  met  with  in  healthy  old  age  and  in  joints 

dm  hsve  been  kept  at  rest  for  a  long  time  ;  but  as  a  rule  there  is  in  addition 

dtainct  evidence  of  some  slight  but  persistent  irritant  impairing  nutrition  still 

MtHBj  and  leading  to  the  production  of  the  irregular  hypertrophied  masses 

roond  the  margins.     Occasionally  it  occurs  in  children  (the  acute  form  only)  ; 

ht  with  this  exception  it  is  distinctly  a  disease  of  advancing  age.     In  many 

instances  no  definite  cause  can  be  found  ;  in  a  large  proportion  there  is  a  family 

Justory  of  gout,  rheumatism,  or  both  together.     Constant  exposure  to  cold  and 

*et  undoubtedly  brings  it  on,  and  partly  from  this,  partly  because  there  is  a 

hereditary  tendency  to  it,  it  is  much  more  common  in  certain  countries  than  in 

^^^hers.    Sometimes,  especially  in  the  hip,  it  occurs  very  rapidly  after  injury.    Its 

spiptoms  in  certain  cases  are  so  severe  and  the  pain  so  great  that  it  may  easily  be 

■^^taken  for  acute  rheumatic  fever ;  in  others  it  appears  to  be  a  sequela  of  this 

iisease.     Finally  a  peculiar  variety  of  it,  associated  with  very  definite  clinical 

'^ptoms,  occasionally  breaks  out  suddenly  in  the  course  of  certain  affections  of 

'^  nervous  s)rstem,  chiefly  locomotor  ataxy. 

Acute  Osteo-arthritis. — ^This  form  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the 
^^rity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  rapidity  of  its  onset.  It  is  more  common  in 
paen  than  in  men,  and  may  appear  at  any  age,  even  in  childhood.  The  most 
^k.ing  feature  is  the  extreme  degree  of  rigidity  it  leaves.  The  fibrous  structures 
the  parts  chiefly  involved  ;  there  is  very  little  eburnation,  and  it  is  not  usual  to 
i  much  marginal  hypertrophy ;  the  synovial  membrane  is  velvety  and  thickened  ; 
^e  is  no  excess  of  fluid  ;  the  cartilage  is  thinned  and  eroded  in  places  ;  but  the 
^ule,  ligaments,  and  all  the  connective  tissue  around  are  welded  together  into 
^  a  rigid  mass  that  there  is  scarcely  any  possibility  of  movement.  In  some 
i^s  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  displaced  as  well ;  in  others  the  rigidity  is  made 
'se  by  the  d^eneration  of  the  muscles,  which  become  converted  into  fibrous 
rds. 

This  condition,  or  one  resembling  it  so  closely  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished, 
^et  with  under  very  varied  circumstances.  It  is  most  common  in  young  women, 
^  Can  sometimes  be  traced  to  menstrual  irregularity  ;  not  unfrequently,  especially 
cn  there  is  a  strong  family  history  of  gout,  it  is  assigned  to  exposure,  to  cold,  or 
t ;  sometimes  it  does  not  set  in  until  the  climacteric ;  and  I  have  known  an 
^eedingly  severe  form  occur  from  catching  cold  three  weeks  after  parturition. 
ethral arthritis,  scarlatinal  rheumatism,  and  acute  rheumatic  fever  are  all  of  them 
iasionally  followed  by  it,  convalescence  progressing  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
'n  fresh  and  even  more  persistent  trouble  making  its  appearance  ;  and  at  times  it 
iaks  out  suddenly  with  a  severity  only  equaled  by  that  of  rheumatic  fever,  with- 
:  it  being  possible  to  assign  a  reason. 

The  larger  joints  are  usually  the  ones  attacked,  often  several  of  them  at  the 
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same  time  ;  but  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  inflammation  to  fly  from  one  to 
other,  as  it  does  in  rheumatic  fever.  The  affected  parts  are  exceedingly  psdi 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  swelling,  but  round  the  joint  rather  than  ial 
the  skin  is  hot  and  red  ;  there  is  great  tenderness  on  pressure,  very  often  for 
distance  above  and  below ;  and  the  least  attempt  at  movement  is  checked  bf  1 
muscles  at  once.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  not  very  severe ;  that  is  toi 
the  fever  is  not  very  high ;  and  the  profuse  sweating  and  the  tendency  to  ini 
serous  structures  which  are  so  characteristic  of  rheumatic  fever  are  rarely  pitKHi 
As  the  inflammation  decreases,  the  swelling  subsides  ;  the  tissues  begin  to  wiMt; 
and  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  the  rigid  tendons  and  muscles  stand  out  proHii 
nently  under  the  skin.  Relapses  and  apparent  convalescence,  often  lasting  fti 
years  before  it  is  real,  are  the  rule. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  very  unsatisfactory.  If  there  is  a  distindif 
gouty  history  small  doses  of  colchicum  with  alkalies  and  iodide  of  potash  majki 
tried  ;  guaiacum  is  entirely  useless  and  salicylate  of  soda  seems  to  have*  but  littk 
real  effect.  The  anaemia,  which  always  accompanies  it,  and  which  often  penot 
afterward,  should  be  treated  with  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and  arsenic.  Doriiq 
the  acute  stage  the  diet  must  be  restricted,  but  afterward  it  should  be  nourishiof 
without  being  too  rich.  Whatever  precautions  are  taken,  more  or  less  rigidity! 
sure  to  be  left,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  limbs  in  proper  pon 
tion  by  means  of  splints  from  the  very  first.  Pressure  and  cold  may  be  used  ti 
limit  the  amount  of  exudation,  opium  and  belladonna  to  relieve  the  pain ;  later 
when  the  acute  stage  has  subsided,  counter-irritation,  especially  flying  blisten 
applied  every  two  or  three  days  to  different  parts  of  the  joint,  massage,  warn 
douching,  and  prolonged  hot  baths  are  of  the  greatest  service.  Galvanism  ha 
undoubtedly  some  influence  in  maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  and  ma; 
be  used  for  this.  Afterward,  when  the  inflammation  has  altogether  disappeared 
and  the  joints  are  left  rigid,  wasted,  and  more  or  less  ankylosed,  an  attempt  ma; 
be  made  by  means  of  tenotony,  passive  motion,  and  breaking  down  the  adhesions 
to  restore  them  to  something  like  their  normal  condition. 

Chronic  Osteo-arthritis. — This  exists  in  many  forms,  but  they  are  all  peculiarl; 
insidious  in  their  onset,  and  as  a  rule  steadily  progressive,  although  now  and  thci 
their  course  is  interrupted  by  a  subacute  attack. 

One  of  the  most  common  begins  in  the  smaller  articulations,  usually  rathe 
late  in  adult  life,  and  spreads  gradually  from  them  to  the  larger.  It  is  more  fte 
quent  in  women  than  in  men,  is  always  polyarticular  from  the  first  and  often  sym 
metrical.  The  changes  are  characteristic.  There  is  an  enlargement  and  flatten 
ing  of  the  knuckles  and  the  phalangeal  joints,  and  the  fingers  are  deflected  att 
the  movements  limited.  Then,  by  degrees,  the  larger  articulations  are  attacke 
and  more  or  less  crippled  by  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Tl 
hand,  for  example,  is  flexed  and  pronated  ;  the  hip  flexed  and  adducted  ;  and  tl 
knee  flexed,  and  sometimes  displaced  backward  as  well  by  the  persistent  contra 
tion  of  the  hamstrings.  Even  the  spine  and  the  lower  jaw  finally  become  involve 
Lips  are  thrown  out  round  the  margins  of  the  joints ;  the  capsule  becoix 
thickened  and  rigid  in  places,  thin  and  yielding  in  others  ;  and  where  thesynov 
membrane  is  superficial,  as  round  the  patella,  irregularly  shaped  villous  outgrow t 
can  be  felt  gliding  on  the  cartilaginous  surface  beneath  as  the  joint  is  flexed  a 
extended. 

Minor  degrees  of  this,  sometimes  causing  considerable  deformity,  are  of  coi 
mon  occurrence  in  old  people,  often  without  their  being  aware  of  it.  It  seems 
be  in  them  rather  a  result  of  degeneration,  and  the  change  is  so  gradual,  and  t 
stiffness  comes  on  so  slowly,  that  they  seldom  notice  one  or  the  other.  In  youDj 
patients  the  course  is  usually  more  broken  and  varied  from  time  to  time  by  si 
acute  attacks,  each  of  which  leaves  the  condition  of  the  joint  rather  worse  than 
was  before.  The  affected  part  is  hot  and  swollen  ;  the  skin  is  red  and  rati 
glazed  ;  the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  rigid  contraction  ;  and  movement  is  attend 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  pain.     After  a  while  this  subsides  and  the  effusioi 
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^prdy  absorbed,  but  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the  articular  surface  persists  ;  the 
ggnmiil  fringes  that  have  grown  during  the  inflammatory  period  and  the  marginal 
l^^sand  bosses  do  not  disappear  ;  the  range  of  movement  is  limited  partly  by  the 
■iTDsion  of  the  capsule  and  the  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  partly  by  the 
j|iemature  locking  of  the  enlarged  ends  ;  and  creaking,  grating,  and  crackling  of 
M^Ae  most  varied  description  can  be  felt  and  heard  whenever  there  is  the  least 
'\  dange  of  position.     In  the  intervals  between  these  attacks  the  patient  is  fairly 
•*'  comfortable ;  stiffness  in  the  morning  on  getting  up,  or  after  prolonged  rest,  is  very 
I '   common,  but  this  usually  wears  off  in  the  course  of  the  day,  so  far  as  the  distortion 
♦^    of  the  articular  surface  will  allow.  Pain  is  rarely  severe,  although  not  unfrequently 
[f     Awe  is  a  great  deal  of  aching  at  night  or  in  cold  and  damp  weather.     Every  in- 
discretion in  diet  is  resented  at  once,  but  there  is  no  fever  or  impairment  of  health 
''     oto  than  that  occasioned  by  the  inability  to  take  active  exercise. 
»  In  other  cases  this  disease  is  distinguished  by  an  enormous  collection  of  fluid 

r      in  the  synovial  cavity.     This  variety  is  more  common  in  the  knee  than  elsewhere, 
but  it  may  affect  any  of  the  larger  joints.     In  its  most  chronic  form,  in  which 
there  is  simple  distention  with  stretching  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments,  until  the 
bones  are  forced  far  away  from  each  other  and  fluctuation  can  be  felt  in  every 
direction,  it  is  known  as  hydrops  articuli  or  hydrarthrosis  ;  there  is  no  increased 
vascularity ;  the  synovial  membrane  is  slightly  thickened  and  opaque,  often  rather 
h      yellow  in  color  ;  the  cartilages  are  a  little  fibrillated  and  thinned,  and  the  bones 
t      are  lipped  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  cavity  may  be  large  enough  to  hold  two  or 
I       three  pints  of  fluid.    In  some  cases  the  synovial  membrane  is  perfectly  smooth  ;  in 
t       most,  however,  it  is  covered  with  rough,  shaggy  growths,  containing  nodules  of 
cartilage,  and  sometimes  the  interior  resembles  a  coarse  sheep-skin  mat  rather  than 
the  lining  membrane  of  a  joint. 

This  form  of  osteo-arthritis  is  frequently  complicated  with  the  i)resence  of 
synovial  cysts,  which  may  originate  de  novo  as  protrusions  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  joint  between  some  of  the  thicker  fasciculi,  or  may  be  developed  from 
bursae.  The  most  common  is  the  one  that  protrudes  between  the  inner  head  of 
the  gastrocnemius  and  the  semi-membranosus,  and  forms  a  swelling  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  popliteal  space,  tense  and  hard  when  the  limb  is  extended,  but  so  soft 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  detected  in  flexion;  they  may,  however,  develop  almost 
anywhere,  at  any  weak  part  of  the  capsule,  and  in  any  number. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  osteo-arthritis  is  polyarticular,  but  sometimes,  espe- 
cially where  the  hip  is  concerned,  it  remains  limited,  or  almost  limited,  to  one 
joint  for  years.     The  bone  is  the  part  chiefly  affected,  the  ligaments  waste  and 
the  capsule  becomes  rigid ;  but  these  changes  are  very  slight  in  comparison.    The 
neck  of  the  femur  may  be  completely  absorbed  ;    the  head  replaced  by  a  growth 
of  bone  springing  from  just  above  the  lesser  trochanter  ;  lips  and  processes  thrown 
out  to  such  an  extent  that  movement  is  almost  impossible,  and  the  acetabulum 
enlarged  to  twice  its  natural  size.     The  limb  is  wasted,  shortened,  and  so  stiff  that 
It  can  scarcely  be  bent  at  the  hip  at  all ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  constant  wearing  pain  ; 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to  use  the  joint  the  grating  can  often  be  heard  some 
oistance  away,  and  the  lameness  may  be  so  extreme  as  to  disable  the  patient. 
This  particular  variety  is  most  common  in  old  age  (whence  its  name,  malum  coxce 
J«i/Zf),  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  young  subjects  after  a  severe  fall  upon  the 
trochanter  and  then  is  exceedingly  rapid.     I  have  known  it  already  far  advanced 
^  early  as  nineteen  ;  the  limb,  within  a  twelvemonth  of  the  accident,  had  become 
atrophied  until  it  was  scarcely  half  the  circumference  of  its  fellow;  it  was  an  inch 
*^d  a  half  shorter,  and  was  everted  and   fixed   to  such  an  extent  that  it  could 
^^-^cely  be  moved  ;    and  all  this  had  taken  place  without  any  definite  family  his- 
tory of  gout  or  rheumatism,  or  any  evidence  of  such  an   affection   in   the  other 
•^^''^t.     In  connection  with  this  particular  form,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  note 
J^  the  appearance  of  the  limb  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  impacted  fracture 
nrough  the  base  of  the  neck ;    but  if  a  definite  history  of  gradually  increasing 
^^bility  can  be  obtained,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  one  from 
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the  other.    Similar  changes  have  been  known  to  occur  in  the  case  of  the 
but  the;y  are  very  rare  in  comparison. 

Treatment. — At  the  commencement,  before  the  effusion  has  become 
ized  and  definite  changes  have  been  produced  in  the  structure  of  the  joint, 
treatment  of  osteo-arthritis  may  be  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
ward  little  can  be  done  beyond  trying  to  preserve  the  movement  of  the  partisftr 
as  possible  and  to  prevent  any  further  outbreak. 

The  clothing,  not  only  for  the  joint  itself,  but  for  the  whole  body,  ^Kwldlie 
light  but  warm ;  cold  and  damp  are  particularly  to  be  avoided.  The  diet  sbodd 
be  carefully  regulated  ;  sugar,  excess  of  meat,  and  alcohol  seem  especially  injurioo, 
but  in  this  respect  each  individual  must  be  a  rule  for  himself.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  regular  ;  the  skin  should  be  made  to  act  freely;  a  Turkish  bath  maybe 
taken  now  and  then  ;  and,  if  possible,  a  residence  in  a  suitable  climate  should  be 
selected. 

Moist  heat,  kept  up  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  each  day,  and  umt 
times  several  times  a  day,  is  very  beneficial.  It  may  easily  be  applied  to  moit 
joints  by  means  of  a  local  vapor-bath  ;  where  this  is  not  practicable,  flannel,  or 
spongio-piline,  wrung  out  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  and  covered  with  oiled 
silk,  may  be  tried.  Greater  effect  may  be  produced  by  combining  this  with 
counter-irritants,  especially  turpentine  and  tincture  of  iodine.  Flying  blislen 
frequently  repeated,  hot  douches,  shampooing,  and  massage  applied  every  other 
day,  are  especially  beneficial  toward  the  end  of  the  attacks^  when  a  certain  amount 
of  grating  and  creaking  can  be  felt,  and  the  muscles  are  beginning  to  waste. 
Galvanism  may  be  used  at  the  same  time,  and  passive  motion  should  be  carefully 
and  methodically  carried  out.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  permanently  stiffen  a  jcllnt 
affected  with  osteo-arthritis  as  prolonged  rest. 

Iron  and  quinine  are  very  often  required,  as  in  many  cases  the  health  fails 
to  a  very  serious  extent ;  sometimes  arsenic  agrees  exceedingly  well,  the  appetite 
returning  and  the  strength  improving  almost  at  once.  Iodide  of  pK>tash  seenos 
to  have  little  real  influence,  and  is  sometimes  injurious  from  the  depression  it 
causes.  Alkalies  and  colchicum  may  be  tried,  especially  if  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  gout,  but  otherwise  they  are  of  little  avail ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  salicylate  of  soda ;  sometimes  it  is  beneficial  just  at  first,  but  this  does 
not  last  long. 

Constitutional  treatment,  in  short,  can  do  little  more  than  maintain  the 
general  nutrition  and  check  the  tendency  to  recurrence. 

When  the  effusion  in  the  joint  is  excessive  in  amount,  an  attempt  may  l>e 
made  to  retiuce  it  by  means  of  counter-irritation  and  pressure.     If  this  fails, 
aspiration  may  be  tried,  or  the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  diluted  with  eqaa.1 
jxirts  of  water.     Every  precaution  must  of  course  be  adopted  to  avoid  getting  too 
severe  a  reaction  ;  the  limb  must  be  kept  upon  a  splint,  well  raised  and  bandaged, 
and  an  ice-lmg  must  be  laid  over  the  joint.     More  frequently  the  reaction  either 
is  not  sutVicient  to  excite  absorption,  or  fails  altogether ;  the  synovial  membrane 
seems  entirely  callous.     In  such  a  case  as  this,  if  the  patient  is  young,  requiring^ 
to  lead  an  active  life,  and  is  incapacitated  by  the  condition  of  the  joint,  it  may 
bo  laiil   oiH-Mi  tVeely  (^under  proper  precautions),  some  of  the  redundant  spoviaJ 
tissue  oxcisod,  the  rest  scraped  out  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then,  after  the  hem- 
orrha^o  has  been  stoppe^l,  it  may  be  drained  thoroughly,  well  packed,  and  placed 
upon  a  splint,  as  at'ter  the  operation  of  arthrectomy.     The  measure  is  a  se^'erc 
o!u\  and  should  not  l>e  adopted  unless  the  patient  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  health, 
but  it  has  Invn  tollowed  by  conspicuous  success. 

Outlyiui;  cvsts  and  diverticula  are  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principles.  It  is 
imiK>ssil>lo  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  prove  that  they  do  not  communicate  with 
the  joint,  and  accordini;ly  they  must  always  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt- 
Svunclnnos,  but  verv  rarely,  they  are  absorbed  under  the  influence  of  counter- 
irritants,  and  cause  no  further  trouble.  More  frequently  they  can  be  prevented 
from  incrcisini:  by  means  of  suitably  arranged  pressure.     If  this  foils,  aspiratioo 
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le  tried  first ;  bnt  if,  in  spite  of  this,  the  cyst  persistently  enlarges,  causing 
XK  degree  of  weakening,  and  practically  disabling  the  patient,  it  should  be 
d.  I  have  performed  this  operation  on  several  occasions  at  the  Icnee, 
ing  the  buna  which  projects  between  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
»e  aemi-membranosus,  and  stitching  up  the  neck  of  the  communication  with 
:,  and  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Unfortunately,  in  many  of  the 
in  which  cysts  fonn,  the  disease  is  so  extensive  that  this  is  practically  out  of 
lestion. 

Charcot's  Disease, 
rhe  most  peculiar  form  of  osteo-arthritis  is  that  which  occurs  in  association 
kfiections  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  locomotor  ataxy,  and  which  is 


M.— ShouMcr  Ji 


1  as  Charcot's  disease,  from  the  physician  who  first  described  it.  So  far  as 
general  features  are  concerned,  the  pathological  changes  are  of  the  same 
prion  as  Chose  that  occur  in  other  forms  of  osteo-arthritis,  but  the  rapidity 
which  they  set  in,  the  extent  to  which  the  destruction  is  carried,  and 
dly  the  entire  absence  of  pain,  stamp  it  at   once  as  something  that  must 

by  itself.  What  relation  it  bears  to  the  ataxy  is  an  entirely  different 
on.  When  it  occurs  (and  it  is  only  present  in  a  relatively  small  proportion) 
illy  breaks  out  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  when  the  first  signs  are 
ly  marked  ;  and  I  have  known  a  typical  example  of  it  in  a  patient  in  whom 

time  the  closest  investigation  did  not  reveal  anything  but  local  anaesthesia. 
IT  affections  have  been  met  with  in  other  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  nervous 
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system,  though  much  more  rarely.     It  has  been  recorded  in  hemiplc^a. 
plegie  from  Pott's  disease,  in  poliomyelitis,  and  in  two  instances,  ai 
wounds  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  osseous  ankylosis  of  the  finger  yaxav-  \ 
known  to  follow  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  forearni.     It  is  Dot  at  all  iiu 
that  it  is  really  associated  with  the  changes  in  the  peripheral  nerves  r;iili£i  ib 
with  any  special  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system,  though,  of  couree,  ilfl 
occurs  in  connection  with  the  one,  it  may  also  occur  in  connection  with 
other. 

Whether,  again,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  special  disease,  caused:  by  in 
ment  of  nerve  influence,  or  merely  as  rheumatic  gout,  occurring  in  a  joint  i 
has  lost  all  sensation  (so  far  as  pain  is  concerned),  and  which,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  be  subjected  to  the  most  injurious  degrees  of  violence,  is  aist)  an  opq  I 
question.  Pain  is  present,  it  is  true,  and  is  very  acute  in  a  small  minority  of  on  I 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  soon  followed  by  anEcsthesia  ;  and  even  when  it  does  occoriir 
does  not  appear  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  inflaiuiiiaEiontel 
might  be  expected,  judging  from  what  is  usual  in  other  forms  of  arthritis 

something    altogether    pecnliii,  1 
^  dependent  upon  the  changa  Bk-  " 

ing  place  in  the  nerves  thdmclvQ,  1 
rather  than  upon  the  d^ne  of  | 
tension  in  the  tissues  of  the  jnoL  I 
Too  much  reliance,  thenfae,  1 
must  not  be  placed  upoD  that.  ' 
It  is  more  important,  howtrer, 
that  this  disease  has  been  kniwn 
to  occur  in  patients  while  the)- 
were  confined  to  bed.  Hiai 
walking  about  upon  a  knee  joint, 
devoid  of  all  sensation,  in  vbich 
the  ligaments  have  given  way  and  the  bones  are  so  soft  that  they  would  litenllj 
be  ground  down  by  the  least  pressure,  would  produce  very  extensive  changes, 
similar  in  many  respects  to  those  actually  met  with,  may  be  admitted  at  odcc; 


but  if  it  can  be  clearly  established  that  the  same  effect  follows  sometimes  when  • 
joint  is  kept  practically  at  rest,  the  theory  that  the  destruction  is  due  to  the  inju^      ^^^ 
as  in  the  case  of  perforating  ulcer,  must  break  down.     The  analogy  between  C^^^^^ 
two  cases  is  very  distant ;  perforating  ulcer  nearly  always  gets  well  of  itself  if  t——''^  js 

foot  is  placed  under  favorable  conditions  ;  this  form  of  joint  disease,  when  it .^fi 

pnce   thoroughly  declared,    never  attempts   anything    of  the    kind.     It   prov 
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;.  one  way  or  the  other,  that  the  ordinary  form  of  rheumatic  gout   may 

n  patients  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxy. 

The  knee  joint  is  affetied  far  more  frequently  than  any  other.     Suddenly, 

it  from  one  day  to  another,  without  warning  of  any  kind,  except,  perhaps,  a 

Mttain  amount  of  grating,  an  immense  swelling  makes  its  appearance,  partly  due  to 

iffusion  in  the  joint,  partly  to  the  oedema  of  the  surrounding  soft  tissues.     Some- 

ft^inocs  with  this  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  fever  and  pain,  and  the  skin  is  hot  and 

T  led;  but  this  soon  subsides  and  suppuration  very  rarely  occurs.     The  outline  of 

e  boaes  is  completely  lost,  the  swelling  is  globular,  tense,  and  resistant,  scarcely 

,  piling  on  pressure  ;  movement  is  attended  with  grating,  and  the  joint  is  loose,  so 

that  the  articular  surfaces  can  be  shifted  in  all  directions  ;  but  still  the  patient  can 

to  a  certain  extent,  especially  as  it  is  usually  entirely  free  from  pain.     Then, 

a  time,  the  effusion  becomes  absorbed  or  organized,  the  swelling  diminishes  in 

t,  ind  hard  nodules,  due  to  tht:  formation  of  cartilage  or  dense  fibrous  tissue  in 

K  periarticular  tissue,  make  their  appearance      The  articular  ends  of  the  bones 

'  Appear,  ihe  ligaments  become  softened  or  worn  away     crepitus  as  of  two  frac- 


tured surfaces,  is  felt  when  the  part  is  manipulated  ;  movement  can  take  place  in 
^^y  direction ;  the  leg,  for  example,  can  be  extended  until  it  lies  flat  upon  the 
interior  surface  of  the  thigh  ;  the  patient  loses  all  power,  and  the  most  extreme 
distortion  follows  (Figs.  245,  246,  and  247). 

The  pathological  changes  are  the  same  as  those  that  take  place  in  osteo- 
arthritis; there  is  chronic  inflammation  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  joint  with  atrophy, 
'^'^ly  this  is  extreme.  The  cartilages  iJecome  fibri Hated  and  disapjjear  ;  the  tiga- 
*Oerts  are  softened  and  worn  away  ;  the  bones  are  affected  with  rarefying  osteitis. 
^.  that  spontaneous  fracture  is  not  uncommon  1  the  surrounding  tissues  are  filled 
*7'"  inflammatory  exudation,  which  sometimes  becomes  organized,  so  that  osteo- 
phytes and  free  bodies  and  occasionally  great  lips  of  bone  are  formed ;  biit  there 
•a  rarely  any  ebtirnation,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  seldom  show  that  adaptation 

?  *ach  other  which  is  so  common  a  feature  of  rheumatoid  arthritis ;  the  destruc- 

^^  is  so  great  that  they  are  reduced  to  two  rounded  sticks,  one  of  which  may  fit  to 

T?*^  extent  in  a  hollow  on  the  top  of  the  other,  but  which  not  uncommonly  simply 

side  by  side,  so  that  the  limb  is  shortened  by  many  inches,  and  the  joint  is 

^Hced  to  the  condition  of  a  flail  (Figs.  248  and  249).     In  many  instances  the 
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amount  of  destruction  falls  far  short  of  this  \  but  striking  examples  hife 
recorded  in  which  the  ends  of  the  bones  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
been  completely  disorganized  within  six  weeks. 


Tubercular  Arthritis. 

Tubercular  infection  of  joints  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
of  inflammation  which  in  all  respects  closely  resembles  that  caused  by  the 
of  tubercle  in  other  parts  of  the  body.    It  is  much  more  common  in  children  I 
in  adults,  although  it  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life  (even  old  age  is  not  exc 
it  begins  in  the  most  insidious  way  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  distinct  history  of  inji 
more  often  nothing  definite  can  be  ascertained  ;  occasionally  every  such  cause 
be  positively  excluded,  as  when,  for  example,  a  child  lying  in  bed  with  cam 
the  spine  is  found  to  have  developed  disease  of  the  hip  ;  its  progress  is  ex< 
slow,  and  although  it  may  subside  at  any  time,  the  tendency  is  to  run  onto 
formation  of  a  lowly  organized  granulation  tissue,  which,  as  it  spreads  wider  iri| 
wider,  gradually  undergoes  caseous  degeneration  in  the  centre,  breaks  down,iii 
liquefies,  forming  what  is  known  as  a  caseous  abscess.     It  is  identical  with  wlat 
was  formerly  described  as  strumous  or  scrofulous  synovitis  and  arthritis.    The 
general  resemblance'  between  the  clinical  characters  and  the  main  pathologiol 
features  of  strumous  disease  of  joints  and  tubercular  affection  of  other  organs  had 
long  been  organized  ;  it  was  well  known  that  they  often  occurred  together ;  that 
the  same  circumstances  favored  their  development ;  that  caseous  foci  were  present 
in  both,  and  that  in  many  cases  of  primary  joint  disease  the  lungs  and  other 
organs  become  affected  later  with  typical  miliary  tubercle ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
discovery  and  cultivation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  that  the  identity  was  established 
and  confirmed  beyond  all  question  by  experiment. 

The  inflammation  either  begins  in  the  synovial  membrane  or  the  bone;  car- 
tilage and  ligament  are  probably  never  involved  first.  The  bacillus  enters  thebod^ 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
rarely  through  a  wound.  Sometimes  apparently  it  is  arrested  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  retained  until  its  vitality  is  lost ;  in  other  instances  it  passes  through 
them,  or  infects  them  one  after  the  other  until  it  gains  the  larger  trunks  and  enters 
the  blood  stream ;  or  again  it  merely  causes  a  local  inflammation,  which  is 
scarcely  noticed,  so  slight  are  the  symptoms,  until  some  trivial  injury  wakes  it 
into  life,  and  perhaps,  by  rupturing  some  of  the  small  vessels,  forces  the  caseous 
mass  at  once  into  the  general  circulation.  In  any  case  it  is  brought  at  length  tc 
the  more  vascular  parts  of  the  joint  where  the  blood -stream  is  quickest  and  where, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  tissues  are  least  capable  of  resisting  its 
influence. 

Even  then  its  action  may  be  averted.  If  the  dose  is  small  and  if  the  tissnc* 
are  healthy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  often  the  germ  is  either  destroyed  or  cn^ 
capsuled,  or  got  rid  of  in  some  other  way,  so  that  no  harm  results.  The  youngs 
the  patient  and  the  younger  the  tissue  the  greater  the  danger ;  and  if,  either  fro^ 
some  hereditary  or  acquired  cause,  the  nutrition  of  the  part  is  feeble ;  or  if,  fir^' 
some  recent  injury,  there  is  an  extravasation  of  blood,  surrounded  by  a  mass 
recently  formed  granulation  tissue,  the  bacilli  may  continue  to  grow  and  spr^ 
wider  and  wider,  until  at  length  a  group  of  miliary  tubercles  is  formed  and  cas^ 
tion  sets  in.  In  children  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  growing  portions  of  ^ 
bone  are  involved  with  nearly  ecjual  frequency,  so  that  in  them  primary  tubercuJ 
synovitis  is  as  common,  or  nearly  as  common,  as  tubercular  articular  osteitis; 
adults,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  bones  have  attained  their  full  developmc:- 
and  have  lost  their  embryonic  tissue,  the  former  is  much  more  common  than  tfl 
latter.  Injury,  although  it  is  not  essential,  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  decide 
predisposing  cause,  not  only  from  the  hyperaemia  that  attends  it,  but  because  dJ 
inflammation  that  follows  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  and  renders  them  lef 
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e  of  icastance.     Tbc  suae  may  be  said  of  the  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  and 

hwntioa  which  are  not  unfrequently  considered  the  starting-points  of  a  dis- 

■Ay  tubercolar  afTection. 

Pathological  Appearances. — (a)  The  changes  that  take   place   in  the 

ntivia]  membnuie  are  the  same,  whether  the  inflammation  begins  in  it  or  spreEids 

»  it  from  the  bone,  although  of  course  in  the  latter  they  make  their  appearance 

T  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  masked  by  the  rest. 

The  softer  and  more  vascular  parts,  such,  for  example,  as  the  folds  in  the 

lior  of  the  knee  joint,  arc  affected  firat.     The  endothelium  is  detached ;  the 

ace  loses  its  glistening  appearance  ;  the  areolar  tissue  becomes  soft  and  melts 

ray ;  lymph  pouis  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the  exudation  increases, 

itilat  length  the  membrane  is  replaced  by  a  soft,  gelatinous,  pinkish-gray  mass 

f  granulation  tissue  many  times  as  thick,  and  very  ill  supplied  with  blood.     In 

tat,  typical  miliary  tubercles  may  be  found  here  and  there,  and,  though  often 

Baoly  liter  a  long  search,  tubercle  bacilli.     As  the  exudation  becomes  more  abun- 

I  dant  it  forces  its  way  between  the  surrounding  structures  in  all  directions.     It 

[  BOWS  into  the  cavity  until  this  is  nearly  obliterated  ;  it  spreads  on  the  surface  of 

\  ne  cartilages,  eating  them  out  in  little  circular  pits,  until  the  bone  beneath  is 


vancing  from  Iht  Epiphyilal    ..   .,   ._   _  .... 
Edge  of  Ihe  Epmhyiii  id  Ihc  Under  Surfice  of 


"posed,  to  be  attacked  in  turn ;  and  it  works  its  way  through  the  capsule,  and 
'P'Cads  in  the  loose  tissue  around,  until  the  shape  of  the  synovial  sac  is  entirely 
'"^i  and  the  swelling-  is  perfectly  uniform  in  outline  and  consistence.  In  some 
■^"^  the  joint  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  this  gelatinous  tissue  upward  of  an  inch 
^^  a  half  in  thickness. 

As  time  passes  further  changes  make  their  apijearance.  The  fluid  in  the 
'nterior  loses  its  synovial  character,  and  becomes  more  and  more  turbid  until  at 
rJ^Kth  it  resembles  pus.  The  dense  fibrous  tissue  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments 
^*^Ome  infiltrated  with  the  growth  and  softened,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  bones  are 
"o  longer  held  together,  and  displacement  follows.  Caseation  occurs  in  the  thick- 
^*Sof  the  granulation  tissue;  and  finally  liquefaction  takes  place.  Sometimes 
,  ^  abscess,  as  it  is  usually  called,  points  on  the  exterior  and  bursts,  leaving  a 
*Huj  guarded  at  the  orifice  by  a  mass  of  pale,  flabby  granulations,  and  leading 
"^^n  into  the  thickness  of  the  gelatinous  tissue  ;  sometimes  it  opens  into  the  joint 
^  Veil,  and  after  a  while  suppurative  arthritis  is  added  to  the  rest. 

(j)  When  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  bone,  the  pathological  api>earances 

*^^  lomewhat  different.     It  may  start  in  the  epiphysis  or  on  the  articular  surface 

'    fee  diai^ysis  (Fig.  350) ;  but  invariably  it  attacks  the  part  where  growth  is 


later,  and  then  liquefaction  ;  sometii 
portions  of  bone  or  even  whole  bones  . 
tions  without  any  abscess  ever  being  fo 

In  other  cases  the  inflammation  is 
shape  are  formed,  the  base  covered  w 
the  centre  of  the  epiphysis  ;  snppun 
struclive  arthritis  is  soon  added  to  the 
by  Koenjg,  these  cases  are  due  to  em 
set  free  from  some  distant  focus  and  ■ 
until  it  becomes  impacted,  and  the  v 
(Fig.  252). 

In  the  later  stages,  and  after  sup 
same,  wherever  the  disease  commenced 
sloughing  or  absorption  ;  the  bones  at 
fragments  are  present  here  and  there 
menLs  are  destroyed,  so  that  displacem 
synovial  membrane,  the  capsule,  and  t 
soft,  gelatinous  mass,  in  which  a  few  ti 
debris  and  pus. 

Repair. — Repair  and  organizatii 
stage,  and  it  rarely  happens,  even  in  tl 
(a)  Before  caseation  has  taken  place  i 
cular  masses  are  cither  absorbed  or  enc 
in  the  bone,  a  ring  of  sclerosis,  forms  ai 
again  by  injury  or  some  other  accident 
of  life,  and  gradually  undergo  degem 
weakness  behind. 

If,  however,  the  disease  is  more  w 
the  s;  novial  membrane  is  involved,  or 
such  perfect  repair  can  scarcelv  take 
and  the  tissues  are  better  nourished  and 
be  saved,  stiffened  to  a  certain  e\tent 
around  and  inside  it.  Such  cases  are  ni 
that  the  tuberculous  tendency,  when  tl 
tion.     .\s  puberty  is  reached  and  the  ] 
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4iid»  and  the  disease  comes  to  an  end ;  but  the  chances  of  this  are  much  more 


*{f)  If  suppurative  arthritis  follows,  recovery  without  ankylosis  is  practically 
:  of  the  question :  generally  it  is  osseous ;  the  cartilages  are  destroyed,  the 
gMdations  that  spring  from  the  ends  of  the  bones  gradually  obliterate  the  syno- 
1  cavity  and  are  converted  into  bone.  Sometimes,  however,  it  remains  fibrous, 
da  certain  though  very  limited  degree  of  mobility  is  allowed.  The  rest  of  the 
id)  in  these  cases  usually  suffers  very  severely.;  the  growth  is  checked,  the  mus- 
%  are  wasted,  the  skin  is  riddled  with  sinuses  or  disfigured  by  deep  sunken 
aitrices ;  residual  abscesses  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  old  scar  tissue,  and 
ben  there  is  great  deformity  from  the  displacement  or  dislocation  of  the  ends  of 
e  bones. 

Hectic  and  amyloid  degeneration  may  occur  as  complications  at  a  later 
aiod,  brought  on  by  the  profuse  and  continuous  suppuration.  Phthisis  is  rare, 
■t  tubercular  meningitis  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of 
le disease,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  breaks  out  either  at  the  commencement 
fwppuration  or  when  the  caseous  foci  and  the  granulations  surrounding  them  are 
Ustarbed  by  some  accidental  violence,  such  as  over-exertion,  or  by  operation, 
rbe  frequency  of  its  occurrence  is  one  of  the  main  arguments  for  the  free  and 
ariy  removal  of  the  caseous  mass,  even  if  it  involves  excision,  as  it  nearly  always 
ko  in  the  case  of  the  hip. 

Symptoms. — Pain,  heat,  and  swelling  are  always  present,  although  they 
wry  very  much  in  degree;  the  skin  is  never  red,  unless  suppuration  has  taken 
pbce;  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  stretched  by  the  exuda- 
tion beneath,  it  is  not  unfrequently  peculiarly  white  and  marked  with  enlarged 
cataneous  veins — whence  the  name,  tumor  albus  or  white  swelling,  often  given  to 
this  fomi  of  joint  disease. 

The  pain  is  very  variable.  When  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  bone,  it  is 
often  an  early  symptom,  and,  like  all  bone  pain,  is  worse  at  night  and  after  exer- 
tion. Moreover,  under  these  conditions,  starting-pains  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  bone  is  often  exceedingly  tender  on  pressure.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  tubercular  synovitis,  it  may  be  entirely  wanting,  and  the  joint  may  attain  a  very 
wnsiderable  size,  and  even  displacement  occur  from  softening  of  the  ligaments, 
wtbout  there  ever  having  been  more  than  a  transient  complaint. 

Increased  temperature  is  much  more  constant,  although  the  rise  may  be  very 

j^^bt,  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  deeply-buried  joint,  such  as  the  hip,  very 

Jfficult  to  estimate.     Great  care  must  be  taken,  in  examining  the  two  limbs,  that 

[actly  the  same  spots  are  compared,  that  they  are  both  exposed  the  same  length 

time,  and  that  one  has  not  been  unduly  manipulated. 

The  character  and  situation  of  the  swelling  are  most  important.  In  tubercular 
Bovitis  it  causes  a  soft  uniform  enlargement  of  all  the  superficial  parts,  so  that  the 
my  prominences  are  concealed  and  the  outline  of  the  limb  is  even  and  rounded. 
I  the  knee  there  is  at  first  merely  a  slight  fullness  on  either  side  of  the  ligamentum 
Stella;  then  the  hollows  by  the  side  of  the  patella  are  filled  up,  and  the  subcrural 
>uch  is  converted  into  a  soft,  rounded  mass,  which  stands  out  all  the  more  promi- 
^tly  from  the  wasting  of  the  quadriceps  above.  In  the  elbow,  the  swelling  shows 
*Jf  first  on  either  side  of  the  triceps  tendon,  and  in  the  ankle  by  the  tendo- 
^ilis.  In  the  hip  it  is  much  more  dif!icult  to  estimate,  but  by  flexing  and 
*^*icting  the  thigh  as  far  as  the  patient  will  allow,  the  hollow  of  Scarpa's  triangle 
^  be  mapped  out  distinctly  and  the  least  elevation  detected.  There  is  no 
^''Case  in  the  amount  of  fluid  ;  the  swelling  is  soft,  elastic,  perfectly  uniform  in 
^istence,  and  conceals  every  bony  projection  and  every  prominent  ligament 
^  tendon. 

In  articular  osetitis,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  the  early  period  before  the 
*^t  cavity  is  involved,  the  shape  is  much  less  uniform.  The  swelling  does  not 
*Ow  the  outline  of  the  synovial  sac  ;  it  spreads  up  over  the  periosteal  surface  of 
^  of  the  bones;  and  very  often  it  is  limited  or  nearly  so  to  one  side  of  the 
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joint ;  moreover,  it  is  firmer  and  more  uneven  in  consistence,  and  not 

it  is  exceedingly  tender. 

Impairment  of  the  function  of  the  part  is  one  of  the  earliest  signs.     The] 
of  movement  is  restricted,  leading  in  the  lower  extremity  to  lameness. 
is  more  free  than  extension,  but  neither  is  allowed  to  its  full  limit ;  and 
disease  advances  this  becomes  much  more  marked.     The  position  of  the 
altered  ;  the  hip  is  flexed  and  adducted  ;  the  knee  flexed  and  rotated  out ; 
ankle  more  or  less  extended  ;  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  two  fonner, 
movement  may  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  be  carried  to  its  utmost 
At  first,  the  flexed  position  is  assumed  voluntarily  as  that  which  gives  the 
ease  ;  but  afterward  it  is  kept  up  and  exaggerated  by  the  spasmodic  contractiofti 
the  flexor  muscles ;  and  ultimately,  when  the  ligaments  are  softened  and 
articular  surfaces  worn  away,  it  ends,  if  left  to  itself,  in  pathological  displaceiiieit> 
and  dislocation. 

Muscular  wasting  or  loss  of  tone  is  rarely  absent.  Usually  it  affecti  Ai 
extensors  ;  thus  the  flattening  of  the  buttock  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and,  becataeil 
cannot  be  imitated,  one  of  the  most  valuable  signs  of  hip-disease ;  but  it  mi^ 
involve  all  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  so  as  to  cause  a  diminution  in  the  genenl 
circumference.  In  the  shoulder,  the  deltoid  and  supraspinatus  suffer  first ;  in  tbe 
knee,  the  quadriceps ;  and  in  the  ankle  the  muscles  of  the  calf. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  at  the  beginning  are  very  insignificant.  Lattr, 
when  starting-pains  make  their  appearance,  and  when  the  synovial  swelli]i| 
increases  in  size,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  fever,  especially  of  an  evening,  tin 
appetite  fails,  and  health  and  strength  begin  to  give  way.  If  the  case  is  left  tt 
itself,  and  abscesses  are  allowed  to  form  and  break,  the  downward  progress  become 
more  and  more  rapid.  The  patient  is  worn  out  by  the  constant  pain  and  want  o 
sleep ;  there  is  a  continuous  and  often  profuse  discharge  of  pus  from  the  sinuie 
round  the  joint ;  the  temperature  is  constantly  above  normal ;  night-sweats  ae 
in  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases;  and  the  patient  sinks  from  hectic  oi 
amyloid  disease,  or  else  tubercular  deposits  make  their  appearance  in  other  organs 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  tubercular  arthritis  in  the  early  stages  of  tin 
disease  is  often  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  ;  the  swelling  may  beof  themos 
insignificant  character  ;  the  pain  very  doubtful  (and  especially  in  the  case  o 
children  often  stigmatized  as  merely  growing  pains)  ;  and  the  temperature  scared; 
raised  ;  but  these  symptoms  and  muscular  wasting  very  rarely  fail  altogether.  I 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  arthritis  by  the  peculiar  insidiousness o 
its  attack  and  by  its  obstinate  tendency.  It  is  much  more  common  in  the  yoan| 
than  in  the  old,  but  it  may  appear  at  any  period.  Even  when  it  starts  fromai 
injury,  it  does  not,  like  ordinary  traumatic  synovitis,  follow  at  once;  it  may  N 
months  before  anything  definite  is  found  ;  and  it  very  rarely  happens  that  it  i 
possible  to  assign  even  an  approximate  date  for  its  commencement.  If  othf 
symptoms  of  scrofula  are  present  (chronic  glandular  enlargement,  for  exampV 
obstinate  pulmonary  or  nasal  catarrh,  or  persistent  dermatitis),  the  probability 
no  doubt  very  much  greater ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  when  either  there  is 
distinct  family  history  of  tuberculosis,  or  when  the  aspect  of  the  patient  is  su 
as  to  suggest  the  peculiar  diathesis  that  predisposes  to  it ;  but,  beyond  all  qtf< 
tion,  tubercular  arthritis  (though,  of  course,  unless  it  is  due  to  a  wound,  it  m** 
be  a  secondary  affection,  spreading  from  some  other  part  of  the  body)  may  ocC 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  sign  of  such  a  disease,  and  without  any  manifest  pi 
disposition  to  it. 

Prognosis. — Many  things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  pro 
nosis  of  tubercular  arthritis.  The  family  history,  the  evidence  of  a  special  diath 
sis,  and  particularly  the  presence  of  any  other  scrofulous  or  tubercular  affectic 
are  of  very  great  importance.  The  more  distinct  and  well-defined  the  excitii 
cause  the  better  ;  those  cases  are  peculiarly  ill-omened  in  which,  while  the  patie 
is  confined  to  bed,  one  of  the  joints  becomes  affected  without  it  being  possit 
to  assign  a  reason.     The  period  of  the  disease  again  is  of  very  material  influena 
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s much  better  hope  before  caseation  has  commenced;  if  suppuration  has 

occuned,  recovery  is  not  only  more  doubtful,  and  the  tendency  to  secondary 

iplications  much  greater,  but  the  prognosis,  so  far  as  the  joint  is  concerned,  is 

decidedly  worse ;  more  or  less  ankylosis  must  follow.     A  great  deal  depends 

the  circumstances  of  the  patient,  whether  he  can  afford  the  necessary  time 

the  necessary  treatment.     The  statistics  drawn  from  private  practice,  and  as 

Marsh  has  shown,  from  institutions  in  which  an  unlimited  stay  is  allowed, 

entirely  different  from  those  of  general  hospitals,  into  which  patients  can  only 

admitted  for  a  short  time,  until  the  severity  of  the  immediate  symptoms  has 

nded.     Fortunately,  tuberculosis  of  joints  is  in  most  cases  a  disease  of  early 

life;  as  puberty  approaches,  the  tendency  to  chronic  inflammation  and  caseation 

l-iabstdes ;  and  even  though  the  disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  and  sup- 

loration  has  occurred,  the  sinuses  not  unfrequently  dry  up,   the  carious  bone 

becomes  dense  again,  the  granulation  tissue  becomes  organized,  and  the  joint  is 

left  distorted,  misshapen,  seamed  with  cicatrices,  and  permanently  ankylosed,  but 

safe,  under  all  ordinary  conditions,  for  the  rest  of  life. 

Senile  Tuberculosis. 

During  adult  life  tubercular  arthritis  is  not  a  common  affection,  although 
instances  of  it  may  be  met  with  every  now  and  then,  originating  in  the  synovial 
membrane.  After  sixty  years  of  age,  Paget  has  shown  that  the  bones,  joints, 
lymphatic  glands,  testicles,  and  other  structures  which  appear  to  be  the  seat  of 
election  of  scrofula  in  the  young,  again  become  liable  to  a  similar  affection.  In 
all  probability,  this  is  due  to  a  local  tuberculosis,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary 
stnunous  or  scrofulous  joint  disease  of  childhood  ;  certainly  it  is  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cases.  There  is  the  same  insidious  beginning,  the  same 
soft,  pulpy  swelling  around  the  joint,  leading  to  the  smooth,  uniform  enlargement 
characteristic  of  tuberculous  synovitis  ;  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  softening 
of  the  ligaments  and  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  but,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  diminished  reparative  power  of  the  tissues,  the  risk  of  sup- 
puration and  destruction  is  very  much  greater.  Abscesses  form  at  an  early  period, 
and  discharge  themselves  externally,  leaving  sinuses  lined  and  covered  with  pale, 
flabby  granulations ;  the  cartilages  slough,  the  bones  become  exposed  and  carious, 
so  that  a  probe  introduced  into  one  of  the  sinuses  sinks  deeply  into  their  substance, 
fJid  in  a  very  short  time,  compared  with  what  takes  place  in  young  subjects,  the 
joint  is  hopelessly  disorganized. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  of  tubercular  arthritis,  so  far  as  the 
.^ly  stages  of  the  disease  are  concerned,  is  perfectly  definite.  There  is  no  doubt 
'^  |s  parasitic  in  its  origin,  and  everything  is  good  that  tends  to  increase  the 
"psisting  power  of  the  tissues  or  check  the  growth  of  the  infection.  If  only  suffi- 
^^ent  time  can  be  gained,  and  maturity  reached,  without  the  disease  have  extended 
^00  far,  there  is  every  hope  of  recovery. 

Good  food,  fresh  air  (preferably  at  the  seaside),  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  quinine, 

^ooics,  etc.,  are  the  chief  hope  for  improving  the  general  nutrition.    Absolute  rest, 

^^til  every  trace  of  tenderness,  swelling,  and  muscular  rigidity  has  departed,  cold, 

^^rxxpression,  and,  to  a  much  less  extent,  counter- irritation,  are  the  main  local 

'Measures.     Heat,  and  everything  that  tends,  like  use  or  exercise,  to  increase  the 

^ount  of  blood  flowing  through  the  part,  are  positively  injurious.     The  injections 

'  ciarbolic  acid  (which  are  strongly  recommended  by  Hueter)  and  other  germicides 

i^^  of  very  doubtful  value.*     If  a  sufficient  length  of  time  can  be  given  up  to 

*^i^  treatment ;  if  the  rest  is  absolute,  upon  a  splint ;  and  if  the  disease  is  taken 

-^  ^suflSciently  early  period,  recovery  without  loss  of  health,  and  without  stiffness 

^^  the  joint,  may  be  confidently  looked  forward  to,  in  all  but  a  few  cases  in  which 

■^^constitutional  predisposition  is  overpowering. 


*  [Injections  of  iodoform  emulsion  are  sometimes  of  great  service.] 
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When  the  disease  is  further  advanced,  especially  if  the  joint  has  had  a&ir 
and  has  relapsed ;  when  the  synovial  membrane  is  obviously  becoming 
and  more  pulpy  in  spite  of  prolonged  rest  under  the  best  available  cir 
and  when  the  persistent  local  pain  renders  it  practically  certain  that  there  is  a 
of  disease  in  one  of  the  epiphyses,  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  not  adn 
to  treat  it  as  a  locally  malignant  disease,  lay  the  joint  freely  open,  and  excise 
whole  of  the  affected  part.     This  operation  is  known  as  arthrectomyy  when 
the  diseased  portions  are  removed,  and  as  excision  when  the  articular  ends 
formally  resected  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  anatomy  of 
part.     The  former  is  practically  limited  to  the  knee;  in  the  hip  and  ankle  it 
almost  imp>ossible  to  expose  the  whole  synovial  surface,  and  in  the  elbow  it 
not  give  sufficient  mobility. 

That  arthrectomy,  where  it  is  practicable,  is  to  be  preferred  to  excision,  i 
beyond  question.     The  growth  of  the  limb  is  not  affected ;  tubercular  foci 
be  scraped  out  without  interfering  with  the  epiphyses;  the  length  is  notalteied| 
if  the  disease  is  removed  before  the  cartilages  are  seriously  affected,  a  great 
of  movement  is  retained ;  and  it  is  practicable  in  the  youngest  children,  wl 
excision  is  not.     It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  support  is  required  afteml 
to  prevent  flexion,  but  this  is  the  case  in  excision  as  well. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  in  advanced  disease,  where  there  is  extensvc 
caries  or  necrosis,  or  where  there  are  many  sinuses  leading  down  through  maM 
of  pulpy  tissue  to  a  disorganized  joint,  excision  of  a  more  or  less  formal  characfier 
is  advisable,  practically  as  an  alternative  to  amputation. 

The  real  point  at  the  present  day  is  whether  arthrectomy,  or,  failing  d)M| 
excision,  should  be  performed  at  an  earlier  period  in  tubercular  arthritis,  as  Ift 
alternative  to  rest,  as  soon  as  caseation  has  made  it  appearance,  long  before  Ac 
abscesses  have  broken  externally,  and  the  case  has  become  complicated  by  thi 
addition  of  suppurative  arthritis. 

On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  caseous  focus  with  the  prospect  of  liquefaction 
possibly  ending  in  suppurative  arthritis  or  general  tuberculosis,  possibly,  afte 
protracted  treatment,  becoming  absorbed  as  the  patient  gets  older,  but  leaviis, 
the  limb  withered,  shortened,  wasted,  perhaps  seamed  with  cicatrices,  and  mor 
or  less  ankylosed. 

On  the  other  we  have  an  operation  which  may  shorten  and  impair  thegrowt 
of  the  limb,  but  which  should,  if  successful,  allow  the  patient  to  get  about  wilhi: 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  months  at  the  most,  and  render  him  free  for  the  rest  of  lU 
from  the  danger  of  tubercular  infection.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  adouttei 
that  there  is  a  certain,  though  slight  risk ;  that  there  is  some  danger  of  scpd 
arthritis  ;  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  of  the  caseous  material  being  drift: 
into  the  circulation  during  the  course  of  the  operation,  and  causing  thereby  til 
very  ill  it  is  intended  to  avoid.  That  this  is  not  imaginary  is  proved  by  the  foe 
that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  after  operations  of  this  kind  are  due  t 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

At  present  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  settle  the  question  one  wayorth 
other.  Probably  if  the  treatment  were  begun  sufficiently  early  and  carried  oi; 
sufficiently  thoroughly,  and  for  a  proper  length  of  time,  it  would  not  arise  atal 
Unhapi)ily,  in  the  majority  of  patients  that  apply  to  hospitals  the  disease  is  fii 
advanced  and  is  months  old  already. 

Rest  must  certainly  be  tried  thoroughly  first.  Whether,  if  it  has  failed  onc< 
it  should  be  repeated,  in  the  hope  that  the  patient  will  be  able  to  live  down  tli 
bacillus,  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  joint  involved  and  the  conditio 
of  life.  In  the  case  of  the  hip,  for  example,  unless  two  or  three  years  can  be  give 
up  absolutely,  under  the  l)est  conditions,  the  treatment  must  not  be  blamed  fortli 
result.  Operation  is  certainly  advisable  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  knee,  an 
sometimes  the  ankle,  it  is  possible  to  clear  out  a  caseous  focus  from  the  interior  < 
the  bone,  without  the  articulation  being  seriously  involved  ;  and  there  isnodoal 
that  the  results,  so  far  as  the  healing  of  the  wound  is  concerned  (primary  intentio 
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Absolutely  necessary)  have  improved  immensely  with  greater  experience  as  to 
is  required ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the  ultimate  results  of  more 
ive  operations,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  hip  joint,  are  very  far  superior, 
as  regards  mortality  or  utility,  to  those  of  the  expectant  plan,  and  although 
ii  admitted  that  they  are  necessary  in  many  cases,  they  cannot  be  recommended 
general  adoption. 
Cold  abscesses  may  be  drained,  or,  if  they  are  moderate  in  size,  treated  in  the 
; ^fpmy  recommended  by  Barker.  The  fluid  is  drawn  off  with  a  hollow  needle  and 
■jBja  emulsion  of  iodoform  in  glycerine  thrown  in  ;  this,  by  virtue  of  its  high  specific 
■2  gpcavity,  sinks  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  tuberculous  cavities  and  even  penetrates 
':' through  the  thick  deposit  of  caseous  matter.  Others  have  employed  a  five  per 
■  cent,  solution  of  the  same  drug  in  ether ;  but  care  must  be  taken,  if  the  abscess  is 
of  any  size,  not  to  cause  iodoform  poisoning. 

Relapses  are  of  common  occurrence,  whether  tubercular  arthritis  is  treated  by 

pfolonged  rest  or  by  operation.  Some  of  these  are  true  relapses,  due  to  the  death  or 

temoval  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  having  been  incomplete,  and  to  the  conditions  that 

fcvor  their  growth  having  suddenly  been  revived  :  a  sprain,  for  example,  causing 

^ght  hyperaemia,  may  wake  into  activity  again  the  germs  that  are  lying  latent  in 

an  old  tubercular  joint;  but  not  improbably,  esi)ecially  when  they  take  the  form 

of  residual  abscesses,  many  of  these  are  merely  due  to  the  imperfectly  nourished 

scar  tissue  breaking  down  from  some  accidental  cause,  and  do  not  imply  a  return 

of  the  specific  disorder. 

Arthrectomy. — By  this  is  understood  the  complete  removal  of  all  the  diseased 
structures  from  a  joint  without  interfering  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  with 
the  growth  or  the  length  of  the  limb.  Practically  it  is  limited  to  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  knee  joint,  though  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  performed  upon  the 
hip  or  ankle.  As  the  amount  of  movement  retained  afterward  is  in  most  cases 
limited  (it  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  extent  of  the  disease)  it  cannot  compare 
with  excision  of  the  elbow  or  shoulder. 

The  line  of  incision  varies  with  the  locality  of  the  disease.  Where  there  is  a 
distinct  enlargement  of  one  of  the  condyles,  without  the  synovial  membrane 
being  much  thickened,  a  longitudinal  incision  down  the  side  of  the  joint  is  suffi- 
cient. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mischief  is  more  extensive,  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  articulation  must  be  thoroughly  exposed.  This  may  be  done  either 
by  a  transverse  incision  across  the  patella,  the  two  fragments  being  wired  together 
after^'ard ;  or  better,  by  the  old  fashioned  semicircular  incision  for  resection, 
carried  a  little  further  down  over  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  This  projection  of 
bone  can  be  separated  from  the  shaft  with  a  stout  scalpel  (it  is  part  of  the  epiphy- 
sis and  remains  for  a  long  time  cartilaginous),  or  if  it  is  bony,  with  a  chisel,  and 
then  turned  upward  with  the  patella  on  to  the  femur.  A  single  median  longitudi- 
nal incision  dividing  the  patella  vertically,  does  not  allow  the  sides  of  the  joint  to 
be  examined  ;  but,  if  the  disease  is  not  far  advanced,  it  is  probable  that  sufficient 
space  may  be  obtained  by  two,  one  on  each  side,  without  a  transverse  one,  and 
without  dividing  the  ligamentum  patellae,  as  recently  practiced  by  Sendler. 

As  it  is  very  important  to  prevent  oozing  after  the  operation,  Esmarch's  ban- 

^^eis  not  used,  but  the  limb  is  raised  vertically  for  a  few  minutes,  after  Lister's 

P^,  and  the  circulation  controlled  by  an  elastic  tourniquet.     Experiment  has 

shown  that  the  presence  of  coagula  under  these  conditions  is  distinctly  favorable  to 

the  development  of  miliary  tubercle,  and  interferes  with  primary  union.    So  far  as 

P^jhle  the  diseased  structures  are  dissected  out,  cutting  through  the  healthy  tissue 

outside  them  ;  crushing  or  bruising  them  in  the  process  is  lial)le  to  force  some  of 

^f  Caseous  debris  into  the  open  vessels,  especially  where  the  bone  is  exposed.   The 

'j.^^kened  synovial  membrane,  for  example,  after  the  flap  is  reflected,  is  carefully 

aissected  off  the  under  surface,  commencing  at  the  top,  and  passing  completely 

''ounci  the  reflection  under  the  crureus  on  to  the  surface  of  the  femur.    The  sides  are 

^^ted  in  the  same  way,  the  crucial  and  posterior  ligaments  being  thoroughly 

^Hed,  but,  if  possible,  preserved  intact.     Sometimes  a  sequestrum  is  found  and 

^^  be  removed  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  the  bones  are  involved,  a  gouge  must  be  used  to 
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\s  \\\\y  \^\\\  tl\o  >v*t\  OiteiiNMis  material  and  the  infiltrated  cancellous  tissue , 

\  \^\  \\\\\  \\\\W\  uvommcnds  a  hollow  instrument  connected  by  a  rubber  tubciS 
.^  \>s  xMWM ,  »\v  l*\  w  the  ilobris  can  be  washed  away  from  the  surface  of  the 

\i\\M  \^o  whx^lc  iiucriv^r  has  l>een  thoroughly  examined,  the  bleeding  poa 
o.\^  xvs  .'as;  ^:ho\  vm:\  e,isily  be  «er.  by  relixin*:  the  tourniquet  for  a  momeDt),j 
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DISEASE  OF  THE  HIP  JOINT. 
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Mb  enter  here.  In  some  cases,  especially  the  more  acute  ones,  there  is  a  seqiies- 
■  inch  as  might  be  caused  by  tubercular  embohsm  (Fig  252)  in  others  there 
ihyer  of  chamcteristic  gray  granulations  spreading  quietly  along  the  growing 
DC,  and  undermining  the  epiphysis.  Sometimes  the  osseous  nucleus  of  the  head 
ibnost  unaiTected  ;  sometimes  granulations  spring  up  in  it  as  nell  and  gradu 
y  Mt  away  the  articular  cartilage  from  beneath  The  trochanteric  epiph>sis  on 
E  Other  hand,  is  very  rarely  involved. 

The  earlier  changes  are  seldom  seen.  If  the  treatment  is  commenced  at 
lee  tnd  carried  out  thoroughly,  the  soft  granulations  become  organized  the 
bCKular  deposit  is  absorbed  or  encapsuled,  and  complete  restoration  takes  place 

As  the  disease  advances  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  thickened  softened 
id  vascular,  although  it  very  rarely  shows  such 
W^xn  pulpy  degeneration  as  it  does  in  the 
Mc    The  fluid  in  the  joint  is  turbid,  with  "  ~",^ 

ika  of  lymph  and  fragments  of  cartilage. 
It  firm,  fibrous  parts  of  the  capsule  are 
bttd  least ;  the  soft  and  delicate  structures 
lldied  to  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line, 
Id  the  loose  mass  that  fills  up  the  cotyloid 
alch, suffer  the  most.  In  some  cases  the  head 
r  ihe  bone  is  completely  separated,  almost 
Kbanged,  and  lies  as  a  loose  sequestrum 
I  tbe  interior  (Fig.  253)  ;  in  others,  when 
le  joint  is  opened  the  articular  cartilage  is 
Ufing  in  shreds,  loosened  and  detached  by 
le  granulations  springing  from  the  bone  he- 
ath; the  osseous  centre  is  eroded,  carious,  f'o'sj.— Sepi^^onof  Hf»d  of  Kemur  m. 
id  greatly  reduced  in  size  (Fig.  254)  ;  and 
)  trace  of  ligamentum  teres  can  be  found. 

The  acetabulum  fares  no  better,  even  when  the  disease  is  femoral  from  the 
«:  the  disease  spreads  along  the  synovial  folds  ;  the  cartilage  is  partly  eaten 
ly  by  the  granulations  springing  from  the  femur,  partly  detached  by  those 
tiwing  from  the  base  beneath;  the  bone  is  exposed  and  carious;  sometimes 
ere  are  seijuestra  here  and  there  ;  and  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  old, 
fleeted  cases,  the  cavity  is  enlarged  upward  and 
ickward,  from  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
eitreme  flexion. 

The  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  shortened  by  j 
«J  eating  into  it  from  the  epiphysial  surface  but 
anally  acts  as  a  barrier.  Sometimes,  however  \ 
e  disease  spreads  down  it,  gradually  absorb  ng 
^Cancellous  tissue  in  the  interior,  and  replac  ng  it 
t  mass  of  caseating  granulations,  until  at  length 
"-  tnedullary  canal  of  the  bone  is  reached  and 
fonic  tubercular  osteomyelitis  is  added  to  the  rest 

Later,  as  the  caseous  deposit  begins  to  li  |uefy 
1  break  down,  the  inflammation  spreads  from  the 
■Sole  to  the  periosteum  covering  the  upper  part 
the  shaft.  Caseous  abscesses,  make  their  appear- 
*  around  the  joint;  sometimes  they  occur  inde- 
idently,  originating  in  the  soft  and  gelatinous 
iarticular  tissue;  sometimes  they  are  due  to  the  ^'°of"H^*d'of"F^i,u"Vho»rn''ih™' 
wnmation  in  the  bone  working  its  way  to  the  "ni  and  direciions'  of  ih*  iictruc- 
face  outside  the  attachtnent  of  the  capsule.     Then       """^ 

skin  and  the  tissues  around  become  undermined  ;  the  caseous  deposits  extend 
Jl  they  either  break  of  themselves  or  are  o|«ned  ;  and  true  suppurative  arthritis 
>  in  as  well. 
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When  this  occurs,  the  process  of  destruction  proceeds  at  a  much  nuxe 
rate ;  portions  of  the  acetabulum  undergo  necrosis ;  the  floor  is  perforated ; 
intrapelvic  abscesses  form ;  the  rim  is  destroyed  ;  the  cup-shaped  cavity  is  imi 
enlarged,  especially  upward  and  backward,  the  direction  in  which  it  issul 
to  the  pressure  of  the  femur  ;  the  cartilages  disappear ;  the  ligaments  are 
and  infiltrated  to  such  an  extent  with  the  inflammatory  exudation  that  thqri 
longer  hold  the  bones  together ;   the  head  of  the  femur,  if  it  is  not  already 
stroyed,  is  detached  ;  the  neck  is  eaten  away ;  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
with  the  great  trochanter,  eroded,  softened,  and  carious,  is  forced  by  the  peisiilat] 
muscular  contraction  through  the  upper  and  back  segment  of  the  joint, 
its  way  out  partly  through  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  partly  through  the  capsoh^i 
until  what  remains  of  it  rests  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  causing  disiocahmlf 
destruction. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  provided  the  patient  escape  the  dangcRof 
complications  and  intercurrent  disorders,  the  process  of  destruction  may  come  to 
an  end  at  any  time,  and  repair  gain  the  upper  hand.  Tubercular  arthritis  is  dis- 
tinctly of  limited  duration :  after  a  time  it  ceases  to  spread  ;  the  granulation 
become  partly  absorbed,  partly  organized  ;  the  caseous  masses  are  encapsuledoc 
discharged  externally,  often  leaving  sinuses  behind ;  and  ankylosis,  fibrous  or 
osseous,  with  more  or  less  distortion  and  deformity,  results. 

Symptoms. — Limping,   caused  by  the  rigidity  of  the   muscles  and  the 
endeavor  to  save  the  joint  as  far  as  possible,  is  the  first  symptom  noticed  in  mas* 
instances.     The  hip  is  never  quite  straightened  in  walking ;  the  amount  of  flexio«* 
allowed  is  limited,  so  that  the  step  is  short,  and  very  often  at  the  same  time  tl*^ 
toes  are  turned  out  more  than  those  of  the  other  foot.     At  first  it  is  only  presca^C-^ 
or  at  least  noticeable,  when  the  child  is  tired,  and   it  may  be  painless ;  later,    '^^ 
becomes  continuous  and  is  attended  with  such  suffering  that  the  child  can  hardB-  y 
rest  any  weight  upon  the  affected  leg.  

Pain  in  the  earlier  stages  is  very  variable.  In  chronic  cases  in  ptarticular  '^^ 
is  exceedingly  slight,  and  is  often  regarded  as  merely  growing-j>ain,  coming 
after  any  unusual  exertion.  In  acute  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  and  when  the  bone 
exposed,  it  may  be  of  the  most  intense  description,  the  patient  sitting  graspii 
the  limb  with  both  hands  to  prevent  the  least  movement,  and  crying  out  wil 
apprehension  if  any  one  approaches  the  bed.  Starting  pains  at  night  are  oft< 
very  severe  when  the  cartilage  is  partly  separated  from  the  bone  on  which  it  rest 

The  locality  of  the  pain  is  very  remarkable.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  i  ^ 
is  referred  to  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  joint,  sometimes  to  the  fron^::^ 
and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  that  the  knee  has  been  examined  time  aftts  ^ 
time,  painted  with  iodine,  blistered,  and  even  placed  on  a  splint,  while  the  re^i-^ 
seat  of  the  disease  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  In  other  instances  it  is  referre^^i^ 
to  the  hip  itself  generally,  or  to  the  front  of  the  thigh,  or  even  to  the  leg ;  some- 
times, particularly  in  the  acetabular  form,  it  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  iliac  fc 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  or  over  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  longus.  Tim- 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  pain,  caused  by  irritation  of  a  deepl 
seated  branch  of  a  nerve,  is  usually  referred  to  one  of  the  cutaneous  division: 
just  as  cancer  of  the  larynx  causes  pain  in  the  ear,  and  a  stone  at  the  neck 
the  bladder  gives  rise  to  an  intense  cutting  sensation  at  the  end  of  the  prepuc^- 
The  cutaneous  division  of  the  obturator  is  the  one  most  often  selected, 
of  the  peculiar  distribution  of  that  nerve  to  the  inside  of  the  hip  joint  and 
the  ligamentum  teres  ;  but  it  may  be  referred  to  the  middle  or  internal  cutaneoa^s 
of  the  anterior  crural,  and  even  to  the  long  saphenous  and  the  branches  of  thm« 
sciatic  plexus.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  constant  relation  between  thei 
of  pain  and  the  extent  or  i)osition  of  the  disease,  though  when  it  is  severe, 
ially  at  night,  it  may  be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  bone  is  involved. 

Tenderness  on  pressure  is  usually  distinct  at  an  early  period,  especially  i 
Scarpa's  triangle,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  behind  the  great  trochantcr- 
in  other  words,  where  the  joint  is  most  superficial — and  in  association  withoth< 
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is  of  very  great  value  in  distinguishing  hysterical  affections  of  the  hip 

real.     In  the  former,  it  is  usually  cutaneous,  and  often,  if  the  attention  is 

ly  deep,  steady  pressure  is  well  borne  ;  in  the  latter  this  is  reversed,  and 

idal  tenderness  is  rarely  present  unless  the  inflammation  is  acute  or  there  is 

icing  suppuration.     Sudden  jarring  of  the  heel  or  knee,  so  as  to  bring  the 

articular  surges  smartly  into  contact  with  each  other,  causes  pain  at  an  early 

riod  of  the  disease,  and  should  always  be  avoided. 

Tlu  attitude  of  the  Umb  is  of  very  great  importance.     Throughout  the  dis- 

5,  from  first  to  last,  the  hip,  if  left  to  itself,  is  always  flexed.     The  two  legs 

^iMy  be  placed  apparently  in  full  extension  side  by  side  upon  a  couch,  with  the 

knees  perfectly  straight,  but  this  is  due  to  the  curving  forward  of  the  lumbar  verte- 

Ikx  (lordosis)  in  compensation,  and  if  the  hand  is  placed  beneath  the  loins,  the 


Fig.  235. 


relation  can  be  felt  at  once — the  back  does  not  rest  upon  the  couch.  If  now, 
^^ll  the  hand  still  there,  the  affected  limb  is  gently  raised,  the  vertebral  column 
^^^<3aally  becomes  straight,  and  the  hollow  disappears.  The  number  of  degrees 
•J^Ough  which  the  limb  must  be  moved,  in  order  to  effect  this,  may  be  taken  as 
^^  measurement  of  the  flexion  of  the  joint. 

For  purposes  of  diagnosis,  Thomas  places  the  patient  upon  a  table  or  hard 
^?^ch,  flexes  the  sound  limb  until  the  thigh  touches  the  abdomen  and  the  leg  the 
.*^igh,  and  then  directs  the  patient  to  straighten  out  as  far  as  possible  the  hip  that 
!^  diseased.  As  the  back  is  straight  and  the  pelvis  fixed,  measurement  of  the  angle 
^^  easy  (Fig.  255). 

It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  the  flexion  is  perfectly  straight.  In  the  early 
^^ages  there  may  be  a  considerable  degree  of  abduction  and  apparent  lengthening. 
"■^^  the  later,  there  is  always  adduction  and  apparent  shortening  ;   that  is  to  say. 
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when  the  patient  is  lying  down  with  the  limbs  parallel  and  extended  (the^ 
being  neglected  for  the  time),  the  foot  of  the  affected  side  appeaneitfav 
lower  or  much  higher  than  that  of  the  sound  one.  That  tbealtoaticHi  iafe 
apparent  only  at  this  stage  can  be  shown  at  once  by  examining  the  pelvis;! 
spines  are  raised  or  lowered  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  feet,  but  it  ia  h 
to  make  certain  of  this,  as  later,  the  shortening  often  becomes  real. 

The  association  of  abduction  with  apparent  lengthening,  and  addacdi 
apparent  shortening,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  angle  of  lateral  deviatiM 
at»olutely  beyond  the  patient's  control,  so  that  the  legs,  when  they  are  ^ta 
by  side,  cannot  be  at  right  angles  with  the  pelvis.  If  now  the  lower  Un 
brought  into  the  same  straight  line  with  the  trunk,  it  follows  as  a  natonl 
quence  that  the  pelvis  must  be  tilted.  Just  as  in  flexion  there  is  a  corre^ 
degree  of  lordosis,  so  in  this  there  must  be  a  compensatory  lateral  deviadoi 


spine.  The  same  thing  holds  good,  whether  it  is  abduction  or  adductio 
the  tilting  is  in  the  ojiposite  direction  (Figs.  258  and  259)- 

The  measure  of  this  tilting  may  be  taken  by  abducting  or  adduct 
affected  limb  from  the  middle  line,  until  a  tape,  stretched  from  the  ep 
notch  to  the  inner  malleohis  of  the  sound  leg,  jiasses  exactly  over  the  um 
showing  that  there  is  no  lateral  curve,  and  crosses  at  right  angles  anotbe 
joins  together  the  two  anterior  superior  spines. 

Later  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  adduction  is  caused  by  the  altera 
shape  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  and  by  their  displacement  or  dislo 
and  then  it  is  always  associated  with  real  shortening.  Occasionally  ad< 
of  both  limbs,  with  extreme  eversion  (scissor-1  egged  deformity),  is  mt 
probably,  as  suggested  by  Lucas,  brought  on  by  the  patient  involuntarily  I 
his  leg  into  the  best  position  for  progression  under  the  circumstances. 

Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
limb.  Flexion,  as  already  mentioned,  is  present  throughout.  In  the  early 
while  it  is  still  slight,  and  associated  with  abduction  and  eversion,  it  u  ■ 
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it  is  the  posttion  of  greatest  ease — that  which  causes  least  tension  on  the 

and  ligmments  and  least  pressure  upon  the  head  of  the  bone ;  and  it  has 

found  by  experiment  that  this  is  the  position  in  which  the  capacity  of  the 

joint  for  fluid  is  the  greatest.     Afterward,  however,  when  it  is  combined  with 

luctionand  inversion  and  is  carried  (as  it  frequently  is  if  left  to  itself)  to  such 

S  degree  that  the  limb  is  bent  to  an  acute  angle  with  the  trunk,  this  holds  good  no 

longer,  and  the  cause  then  is  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  flexors.     Just  as  in 

ike  knee  joint  they  gradually  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  until  the  calf  is  in  contact 

inth  the  ham,  so  here  they  overcome  the  extensors,  and  flex  and  adduct  the  thigh 

spon  the  trunk,  until,  if  it  is  not  checked  in  some  way,  the  limb  can  go  no  further. 

Muscular  wasting  affecting  the  extensors  is  one  of   the  earliest  and  most 

Suable  signs.     The  gluteus  maximus  on  the  affected  side  is  flattened  and  feels 

flabby  in  comparison  with  the  other ;    and  the   lower  gluteal  fold  is  partially 

obliterated.     This  atrophy  is  probably  reflex,  due,  it  may  be,  to  some  form  of 


Fig.  858.— The  Legs  Parallel 
and  the  Pelvis  tilted,  because 
the  angle  of  the  affected  limb 
(whether  it  is  abducted  or  ad- 
ducted)  is  fixed,  and  beyond 
the  patient's  control. 


Fig.  259. — Pelvis  Brought  to  its  Proper  Position  by 
abducting  the  thigh  on  the  diseased  side. 


J^^^^nding  neuritis,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  that  form  occurring  later  in 

^  disease,  and  affecting  all  the  muscles  of  the  limb  equally,  caused  by  disuse. 

,.       Impaired  mobility,  which  is  always  present  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 

^^^ease,  is  the  most  valuable  symptom.     At  first  it  is  due  to  muscular  rigidity  and 

P^m,  and  disappears  completely  under  an  anaesthetic  ;  later  it  is  caused  by  adhe- 

^^ns  round  or  inside  the  joint,  and  at  length  in  some  cases  by  bony  ankylosis. 

*^^rfect  extension  is  impossible  ;    apparently  it  may  be  carried  out,  but  this  is  a 

deception,  due  to  the  lordosis.     Perfect  flexion  is  equally  out  of  the  question.     If 

^le  finger  is  placed  on  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  on  the  sound  side, 

^d  the  limb  is  flexed,  taking  care  to  keep  it  in  a  straight  line  with  the  body, 

Xvithout  abducting  it,  the  pelvis  remains  perfectly  steady  until  the  front  of  the  thigh 

touches  the  abdomen ;    if  the  same  is  then  done  on  the  diseased  side,  the  i)elvis 

begins  to  rotate  from  under  the  finger,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  degree  of 

limitation.      Rotation    is  equally  important ;    if  the  thigh  is  flexed  to  a  right 


limb  is  flexed  and  abducted,  it  ]>oints  to 
more  usually  met  with  in  rheumatic  and 
disease.  Later  it  may  be  best  appreciated 
ger  and  thumb,  from  before  backward, 
great  trochanter  is  almost  proof  of  caseatic 
lar  tissues  rarely  comes  on  until  the  diseas 

Alteration  in  the  Length  of  the  Limb. 
have  been  already  mentioned  ;  they  are  d 
Real  lengthening  is  very  doubtful.  It  is 
creased  growth  of  the  limb;  but  the  circu 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  inetjuality  o 
The  head  of  the  femur  is  sometimes  separa 
ating  itself  between  the  two  cartilaginous 
may  be  effected  by  the  growth  of  granulati 
but  either  of  these  conditions  would  preve 
and  measurement  taken  with  the  least  degi 

Real  shortening,  on  the  other  hand, . 
caused  in  various  ways.  In  the  mast  com 
of  the  acetabulum,  against  which  it  is 
mutually  destroy  each  other.  Pressure  oi 
sorption  and  disintegration  ;  the  head  of 
time  that  it  cuts  away  through  the  margin 
strviction.  even  if  it  does  not  end  in  a  kini 
able  degree  of  shortening.  In  rarer  cas 
forated  ;  or  the  head  of  the  bone  is  push< 
accumulates  behind  it,  forming  what  is 
the  epiphysis  is  sejjarated  from  the  neck, 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  caifflule  of  the 
shortened  by  the  loss  of  the  epijihysis  and 
general  failure  in  nutrition  of  the  part. 

A  sliding-rod  should  always  be  used 
and  the  measurements  should  be  Liken  frc 
ternal  malleolus,  but  there  are  many  sourct 
causes  a  diminution  in  length.  Owing  to 
of  the  articular  surfaces,  real  shortening  is 
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Trae  suppmation  is  a  complication  and  may  not  make  its  appearance  so  long 
k  Ae  skin  is  intact.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  some  caseous  focus  in  the  centre  of 
flMos  of  granulations  slowly  softens,  and  becomes  liquid.  Usually  this  begins 
I  die  interior  of  the  joint,  and  often  in  the  interior  of  the  bone ;  but  occasion- 
By  it  is  periarticular  from  the  first.  The  orifice  in  the  capsule,  however,  is 
0Mndly  very  small  and  is  easily  overlooked.  The  direction  the  fluid  takes 
Lepends  on  anatomical  relations.  It  may  work  its  way  out  through  the  posterior 
hm  part  of  the  capsule  behind,  and  point  under  the  gluteus  maximus,  or  pass 
lader  the  transverse  ligament  to  the  inner  side  of  the  limb.  Sometimes  it  comes 
jot  dirough  the  front,  along  the  course  of  the  branches  of  the  external  circumflex, 
ar,  in  older  patients,  it  opens  into  the  bursa  under  the  psoas.  A  very  common 
Htntion  for  it  to  show  itself  is  just  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  tensor  fasciae 
fenoris,  guided,  in  all  probability,  by  the  firm  sheet  of  fibrous  tissue  that  lies 
beneath  it ;  but  it  may  run  up  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  or  work  its  way  into  the 
perineum,  and  burst  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  or  even  into  the  rectum.  Intra- 
pdvic  collections  of  this  kind  nearly  always  point  to  disease  of  the  acetabulum  ; 
tometimes  they  originate  independently  on  the  pelvic  side  between  the  bone  and 
the  obturator  fascia ;  in  other  cases  they  are  due  to  perforation  of  the  floor.  Even 
irben  small  their  presence  can  usually  be  detected  by  examination  with  the  finger 
in  the  bowel;  as  they  enlarge  they  spread  upward,  causing  a  fullness  in  the  iliac 
foaa  over  Poupart's  ligament,  and  pointing  generally  near  the  anterior  superior 
^e.  When  the  disease  involves  the  pubes,  the  opening  is  usually  either  by  the 
iWe  of  the  adductor  longus  tendon,  or  in  the  groove  between  the  scrotum  or 
labium  and  the  thigh.  Old  cases  of  hip-disease  very  commonly  present  sinuses 
disdiarging  a  thin  punilent  fluid  from  time  to  time,  in  several  of  these  situations. 
Constitutional  Symptoms. — In  the  early  stage  of  hip  disease  these  are 
very  slight.  Caseation  and  liquefaction  may  generally  be  suspected  if  there  is 
definite  and  regular  rise  of  temperature  every  evening.  Later,  when  suppuration 
occurs,  this  is  always  present.  Hectic,  the  various  forms  of  fever  caused  by  septic 
absorption  from  ill-drained  suppurating  cavities,  amyloid  disease,  and  other 
troubles  which  are  not  uncommonly  met  with  at  a  later  period  still,  must  be 
regarded  as  complications  which  occur  in  tubercular  arthritis  in  common  with 
other  varieties  of  joint  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Advanced  hip  disease  is  usually  clear  at  the  first  glance  :  in  the 
^ly  stages  the  diagnosis  is  often  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  symp- 
■<^  are  very  slight ;  many  of  them  are  present  in  other  affections,  and  worst  of 
"» as  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  joint  is  sound,  they  are  often  imitated  with 
"^f  exactness  in  hysteria.  The  examination  must  be  thorough  ;  no  symptoms 
^y  be  neglected  ;  but  the  limitation  of  movement  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
^  'lasting  of  the  extensors,  and  the  position  assumed  by  the  limb,  are  certainly 
•  **iost  important. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  other  diseases  of  the  hip  joint ;  malforma- 
"^^  ;  diseases  of  other  joints  ;  inflammation  of  neighboring  structures,  and 
»^ria. 

Inflammation  of  the  hip  joint  due  to  other  causes  is  very  rarely  insidious. 
^Uxnatic  synovitis  may  occur  in  children,  and  requires  esp>ecial  care,  as  after  a 
^porary  improvement  it  becomes  sometimes  the  starting-point  of  tubercular  dis- 
^.  Syphilitic  inflammation  is  rare,  even  in  the  hereditary  form,  and  probably 
•lid  only  be  diagnosed  by  the  result  of  specific  treatment.  Rheumatic  synovitis 
iXiuch  more  acute,  and  chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis,  which  does,  as  a  rare  excep- 
^n,  affect  the  hip  in  children,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  artic- 
*r  changes 

Congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip,  rickets,  and  infantile  paralysis  sometimes 
roduce  a  condition  of  things  which  in  the  absence  of  any  history,  or  if  the 
itient  is  hysterical,  may  give  rise  to  considerable  difficulty.  Movement,  how- 
w — especially  rotation  in  the  flexed  position  of  the  limb — is  rarely  restricted. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  may  present  essentially  the  same 
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symptoms  ;  in  addition,  however,  there  is  always  pain  in  attempdng  to  ■ 
press  together  the  iliac  crests ;  and  usually  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fi 
over  the  joint  posteriorly.  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  which  may  rank  Ei 
disease  of  the  hip,  is  occasionally  mistaken  for  and  treated  as  the  pna 
afTectioD.  Mistaking  disease  of  the  hip  for  disease  of  the  knee,  owing  to  die  p 
in  the  latter,  is  much  more  common.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  dtuAi 
two  may  occur  together. 

Chronic  osteitis  or  periostitis  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  is  most  d 
especially  as  it  is  always  associated  with  a  certain  degree  of  synovitis.  TtrV 
severity  of  the  pain,  especially  at  night,  the  great  tenderness  over  the  trochuus,  ■ 
and  possibly  the  early  development  of  cedema  of  the  skin  covering  it,  <"" 
them,  but  exploratory  incision  is  generally  required.  The  same  difficulty  oom  I 
with  a  rare  form  of  central  sarcoma  involving  the  upper  end  of  the  bone. 

Inflammation  of  the  bursa  under  the  psoas,  or  of  the  psoas  itself,  imitatab^l 
disease  exceedingly  well,  especially  in  young  adults.     The  bursa,  generally  sp^>  f 
ing,  develops  in  childhood,  but  does  not  attain  a  very  large  size  for  some  yoq 
and  rarely  communicates  with  the  joint  until  late  in  adult  life.     As  a  rule,  Ai 
diagnosis  can  be  made  by  the  free  rotation  allowed  when  the  hip  joint  is  flcEtd.  | 
More  rarely  the  same  thing  occurs  in  connection  with  one  of  the  gluteal  buisx. 

Perityphlitis,  iliac  and  psoas  abscesses,  and  inflammation  in  connection  vitfc 
the  lymphatic  glands,  or  with  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  hip  joint,  occasionllT 
give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  difhculty  ;  but  this  nearly  always  results  from  spedil 
attention  being  paid  to  one  single  symptom.  If  the  whole  case  is  thoroughly  ud 
carefully  investigated,  such  a  mistake  can  scarcely  occur. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  hysteria ;    the  position  of  the  limb  may  be  exad; 

the  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  knee;  there  may  be  limitation  of  movement  jiWa 

there  is  in  real  disease  of  the  joini, 

but  it    rarely  happens  that  thoe 

symptoms  are  in  accordance  widi 

each  other.   Cutaneous  tenderacK, 

for    example,   may    be   excessive 

without  there  being  any  pain  on 

deep-seated  pressure;    intra-artic- 

ular  pressure  may  be  well  borne 

when  the  hand   is  applied  to  the 

heel,  but  exceeding  painful  wbeo 

the  knee  is  touched  ;  or  there  is 

some  other  gross  discrepancy  which 

elTectually  negatives    the  idea  of 

serious  disease. 

The  Stages  of  Hip  Disease. 

— For  convenience  in  descriptio¥i 

it  is  usual  to  divide   hip  disease 

into  various  periods  distinguished  by  certain  clinical  featvires,  of  which  the  position 

assumed  by  the  limb  is  the  one  usually  selected. 

In  the  first,  flexion  is  slight,  and  is,  or  is  not,  accompanied  by  slight  abductiora- 
In  the  second,  flexion  is  well  marked  ;  abduction  and  apparent  lengthenii^S 
are  present  as  a  rule :  sometimes,  however,  there  is  adduction. 

In  the  third,  flexion  is  combined  with  adduction  and  apparent  or  »"^* 
shortening. 

As,  however,  this  gives  little  or  no  guidance  for  treatment,  and  as  it  can*^* 
be  said  that  the  position  of  the  limb  invariably  corresponds  with  the  pathologf  ^? 
changes,  a  classification  closely  resembling  that  proposed  by  Adams  is  more  saC^' 
factory. 

First  stage :  to  the  beginning  of  caseation,  without  thickening  of  the  base 
the  trochanter  or  an  evening  rise  of  temperature.      Perfect  recovery  possible,  t--^ 
granulation  tissue  being  completely  absorbed  or  organized. 
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Second  stage:  caseation,  but  no  general  thickening  around  the  joint  or 
inticular  infiltration.  Recovery  more  doubtful,  with  great  danger  of  relapse, 
isrisk  of  general  tubercular  infection,  and  some  limitation  of  movement. 

Third  stage  :  the  capsule  softened  ;  the  limb  adductcd  ;  the  shortening  apparent 
fint,  but  later  becoming  real;  extra-articular  suppuration;  and  permanent 
ORoity  with  much  greater  risk  of  tuberculosis  and  liability  to  the  various  forms 
Kpdc  infection,  hectic,  and  amyloid  disease.  If  the  patient  escapes  these  dan- 
K  the  tubercular  process  may  come  to  an  end ;  and  gradual  organization  take 
ice,  with  the  formation  of  residual  abscesses  from  time  to  time. 

Treatment. — The  general  principles  are  of  the  most  simple  character. 
my  care  must  be  taken,  by  appropriate  hygiene,  good  food,  tonics,  cod-liver  oil, 
L,  to  improve  the  general  health,  as  already  described.  The  first  thing  is  to 
ii^  the  limb  into  good  position ;  the  second  to 
sp  it  absolutely  at  rest  until  it  has  thoroughly 
eofcred.  During  the  acute  stage  and  so  long  as 
epain  is  severe,  the  child  should  be  confined  to 
td;  afterward,  if  it  can  be  kept  under  proper 
ipovision,  it  may  be  allowed  to  get  about  on 
nitches,  with  the  limb  protected  against  move- 
Knt  and  accident  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus. 
Iiereis  no  doubt  that  the  evil  etfects  of  a  pro- 
aged  confinement  to  bed  have  been  much  ex- 
(gented ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  the 
donnity  is  corrected,  and  the  limb  is  properly 
xared,  no  purpose  is  served  by  retaining  the  child 
Mtt  during  the  long  period  of  convalescence. 

{a)  In  the  First  Stage. — The  apparatus  in 
awal  use  is  either  a  long  splint  with  weight  ex- 
nian,  or  Thomas'  splint ;  but  the  surgeon  must 
sprepared  to  make  use  of  others,  such  as  Byrant's 
'ig-  i6i),  or  to  devise  them  for  use  in  exceptional 
se,  where,  for  example,  there  is  disease  of  both 
p«  or  some  unusual  deformity. 

Weight  extension  is  advisable  if  the  symptoms 
'very  acute;  it  prevents  intra-articular  pressure 
■ell  as  friction,  and  secures  complete  muscular 
nation.  It  is  most  easily  applied  by  means  of 
ordinary  stirrup,  fastened  above,  as  well  as 
>W,  the  knee  with  circular  pieces  of  strapping 

a  bandage.  Care  must  be  taken  that  there  is 
^iressure  upon  the  malleoli ;  and  that  the  weight 
ot  applied  for  some  hours  after  the  stirrup  is 
ihed,  for  fear  of  the  strapping  giving  way. 
■ec  or  four  pounds  are  sufficient  for  a  child ;  six 
sight  for  a  young  adult. 

The  position  of  the  patient  is  secured  by  means 
L  long  splint,  reaching  from  the  axilla  to  below 
foot,  applied  to  the  sound  side  of  the  body. 
the  case  of  a  child  the  shoulders  should  be  fas 
ed  down  by  means  of  a  chest-band  and  braces, 
:hat  he  cannot  raise  himself  from  the  recumbent 
lition.  The  direction  in  which  extension  is  made 
«nds  upon  the  attitude  of  the  limb.  If  the 
icDt  is  under  an  anEcsthetic,  and  the  hip  joint 
''  perfectly  straight,  showing  that  the  deformity 
Hirely  muscular,  extension — provided  it  is  begun 
OK  the  muscles  regain  their  tone — may  be  made 
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in  the  axis  of  the  body.  The  steady  pull  upon  the  limb,  m  conscioomai  r 
prevents  the  spasmodic  contraction  causing  any  pressure  upon  tbe  uticdli 
faces.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  anaesthetic  is  not  given,  if  there  ire  fi 
adhesions  present,  or  if  the  muscles  have  degenerated  and  become  rigid, »  A 


inijniiifnl^..' 


the  limb  cannot  at  once  assume  a  straight  position,  extension  must  be  madein 
the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  the  angle  gradually  straightened  every  two  or  thra 
days.     Ih  this  way  the  opposing  structures,  whatever  they  may  l>e,  are  slo»lf 


Fio. =63 


stretched  until  the  desired  length  is  obtained.     Extension  made  in  the  sti*'^^^, 
line  at  once  causes  the  i>elvis  to  tilt  either  forward  or  to  one  side,  according   ^ 
the  character  of  the  deformity,  and   forces  the  head  of  the  bone  against 
acetabulum,  the  resisting  structures  in  front  acting  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever. 
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Fig 


264. — Diagrammatic 
.sections  of  Trunk  and 
Lower  Extremity,  show- 
ing application  of  hip- 
splint  and  hoops. 


Flexion  is  generally  easily  remedied  by  this,  so  long  as  it  is  dependent  upon 
leular  rigidity  or  extra-articular  fibrous  adhesions.  Ever- 
&  or  inversion  of  the  foot  can  be  cured  at  the  same  time, 
ler  by  placing  the  side  portions  of  the  stirrup  rather 
iqiiely  upon  the  limb,  or  by  adjusting  to  its  outer  side  a 
«t  splint  with  a  cross-piece  at  the  bottom,  which  can  be 
sod  at  one  end  and  lowered  at  the  other  until  the  required 
rrcction  is  made.  A  moderate  degree  of  abduction  is 
t  objectionable ;  indeed,  it  is  to  some  extent  beneficial, 
d  should,  for  example,  be  maintained  after  excision,  as,  by 
ifiing  apparent  lengthening,  it  tends  to  correct  any  real 
ortening ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  adduction  is  espe- 
1II7  to  be  avoided.  Marsh  recommends  that,  where  its 
tent  is  at  all  serious,  counter-extension  should  be  made 
)m  the  splint  on  the  sound  side  of  the  limb  in  the  opposite 
rcction — that  is,  toward  the  head  of  the  bed — so  that  the 
jlvis  niay  be  slowly  twisted  round.  Thomas's  splint,  how- 
tr,  is  more  likely  to  succeed. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  time  this  treatment  should 
I  maintained,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  faulty 
jsition  of  the  limb  must  be  corrected,  the  muscular  rigidity 
lUSt  disappear,  and  when  the  weight  is  reduced  by  slow  de- 
rces,  there  must  be  no  tendency  to  return  of  the  flexion.  It 
ay  be  many  months  before  this  takes  place,  and  even  then 
le  limb  must  be  protected  by  means  of  a  Thomas's  splint ;  the  patient  must  be 
)ntented  to  get  about  on  crutches  with  a  patten  under  the  opposite  foot ;  the 
eight  should  be  reapplied  at  night,  and  careful 
ateh  must  be  kept  for  any  return  of  the  pain  or 
uscular  rigidity. 

Thomas's  splint,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  at 
curing  muscular  relaxation,  not  by  extension,  but 
nply  by  rendering  the  joint  absolutely  rigid.  The 
uscles  are  in  a  state  of  spasm,  because  the  least 
)vement  causes  pain  ;  if  the  joint  is  fixed  so  that 
)tion  is  impossible,  they  relax  of  themselves  and 
ow  the  limb  to  become  straight.  The  only  ex- 
iding  force  is  the  weight  of  the  part,  and  this,  even 
en  there  are  fibrous  adhesions  round  the  joint, 
generally  sufficient  to  correct  the  deformity 
hout  having  recourse  to  other  measures.  In  the 
ids  of  the  inventor  (who  uses  it  for  all  stages  of 

disease)  it  has  proved  most  successful,  but  it  is 
no  means  easy  to  apply  properly  and  effectually  ; 

surgeon  must  be  able  to  manipulate  it  himself, 
1  adapt  it  constantly  to  the  varying  circumstances 
^ch  patient ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  without 
Jsiderable  experience. 

It  consists  of  a  flattened  bar  of  malleable  iron, 
^ciently  strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  patient 
hout  bending,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the 
'le  of  the  scapula  to  below  the  calf.  This  is  bent 
IS  to  fit  in  the  lumbar  region,  just  external  to  the 
terior  superior  spine,  curve  forward  under  the 
teal  fold,  and  run  down  the  leg  slightly  to  the 
er  side  of  its  middle  line.  In  addition,  it  is 
htly  twisted  on  its  long  axis  in  the  gluteal  region, 
that  while  the  lumbar  portion  looks  forward  and  inward,  the  lower  half  is 


Fig. 


265.— Mrasiiring  for    Thom;»s*s 
Splint. 
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directed  slightly  outward  ;  the  extent  of  this  twist  varies  with  the  bdld  of 
luitient,  and  must  be  increased  if  the  splint  has  any  tendency  to  shift  away! 
the  spine.     On  this  are  riveted  three  metal  hoops,  one  roond  the  chat, 
second  round  the  thigh  just  below  the  gluteal  fold,  and  the  third  round  die  i 
the  first  etjual  to  five-sixths  of  the  circumference,  the  other  two  about 
ttt  their  res|>ective  sites.     These  are  not  fastened  in  the  centre,  but  rate 
one  side«  so  that  one  arm  is  longer  than  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  if  tkeni 
hip  is  alTei  ted,  the  left  arms  of  the  three  hoops  are  the  longer,  readiing  to 
the  middle  line,  and  cling  closely  to  the  skin;  the  right  ones  are  shorter,: 
Si^mewhat  set  ax^-ay.     The  upper  crescent  is  closed  round  the  chest  by  metvrf^ 
simp  and  buckle  and  the  splint  is  fixed  to  the  chest  and  to  the  limb  by 
two  tkinnel  kmdages. 

The  a^'  and  sex  of  the  patient,  the  side  that  is  affected,  and  any 
as  regarvls  |xv^ition  must  be  noted.    The  chief  measarements  are  the 
of  the  KhIv  at  the  nipple-line ;  of  the  diigh«  two  inches  bdow  the  glated  Mi; 
and  of  the  le^  l>elow  tbK(  calf ;  and  the  length  from  the  ni|^ple-line  to  die  suBttm 

In  extry  ojt!i«^  the  splint  should  be  modeled  to  the  soond  side  of  die  bodj, iii 
nutter  hi>w  ^n^Jit  may  be  the  dt^^ree  of  flexion.  Fviding  dKmkl  be  used  fRdjrn' 
nil  up  the  hollow  under  the  loins  and  in  the  bend  of  the  knee,  so  diat  the  pttfieit- 
uuY  i^t  v\v.ttK>rtaMY  upon  the  b*r  :  gradcallT.  as  the  cottoo-wool  gives  w^rtfi! 
tywHXKs  vxvxipjTV^s^^i.  the  Nxir  and  hmb  sin^  vidi  it.  and  strai^ten  dienMhB 
;  vXKirjtr^  if  the  defortnicr  is  cocssdcnbce.  the  hoop  that  goes  roiiBd  Ik 

thf  jch  cannoc  be  dosed  at  fint,  tfi 
ttsss<5es  B^evcn  leqanetobcji^ 
!oQ«ed  :  asid  cave  most  be  tdka  H 
7nrvier:  the  back  of  the  bed  ratif 
iroa  dke  Vamrnmost  hoop.  Sliglt 
ilt^sxrx^osoc  taLskiadcan  beoalf 
erSsct^fC  ry  wrenches,  boc  it  ii  str 
feci  rcac^cabae  to  z<ad  the  afli 
i«irc«:r:  x'  t3e  Swiirt  so  as  to  it  tk 

"TTiT    WTt3!»niC     .a^7r'~'j    xt  WOK  9 
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ently  to  place  it  in  position  ;  and  the  strap  of  the  body- 
e  chest,  care  being  taken  that  the  buttock  rests  well  in 
ges  are  required  ;  one  broad,  for  the  body  ;  the  other 
lach  case  they  must  be  fastened  to  the  splint  first.  The 
cal  barwell  toward  the  spine  ;  the  operator  stands  upon 
end  of  the  bandage  first  under  the  splint,  then  between 
leaving  an  end  sufficiently  long  to  be  firm),  and  then 
3m  below  upward.  The  direction  of  the  other  depends 
ision  of  the  limb,  the  turns  being  made  to  correct  the 
lie.  While  it  is  being  applied,  the  foot  sjiould  be  held 
latural  position.  The  whole  splint  is  prevented  from 
f  a  brace  over  the  shoulder  ;  if  there  is  abduction,  it  is 
ide,  if  adduction  on  the  sound  one.  So  long  as  the 
latient  is  confined  to  bed,  and  he  should  not  be  allowed 
md  back  are  perfectly  straight. 

nity  is  at  all  serious  a  double  splint  should  be  used,  the 
nnected  together  so  as  to  ensure  complete  rigidity. 


(lakes  its  ap|>earance,  it  may  be  abandoned  altogether. 
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the  child  simply  getting  about  with  a  patten  and  crutches ;    but  the 
require  it  for  one  or  two  years  at  least,  and,  if  the  disease  was  at  all  ad^ 
before  applying  for  treatment,  sometimes  for  very  much  longer. 

{d)  Second  Stage. — If,  when  the  case  is  first  seen,  there  is  distinct  thi< 
round  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter,  with  a  regular  rise  of  temperature  of  i 
evening,  or  if  prolonged  rest  has  been  tried  without  success  or  with  only  a 
degree  of  improvement,  and  that  of  a  temporary  character,  it  becomes  a  qi 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  remove  the  whole  tubercular  focus,  oi^| 
other  words,  perform  excision,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  diaoi 
will  cease  to  extend.  A  further  trial  should  certainly  be  made  if  the  circumstiMi 
under  which  the  patient  is  placed  are  favorable,  if,  for  example,  two  or  three  ]Wi 
can  be  given  up,  in  the  hope  that  as  the  patient  grows  older  the  tendency  id 
cease  and  organization  take  place ;  but  if  this  is  not  possible,  the  more  adMI 
treatment  is  the  better.  In  any  case  the  limb  will  be  more  or  less  crippled  lit 
ankylosed,  and  it  is  better  to  remove  the  whole  source  of  disease  at  once  (providri 
primary  union  is  ensured),  even  if  a  little  more  than  is  absolutely  necesssijil 
taken  away,  than  to  leave  it  to  certain  suppuration  and  destructive  arthritis,  in di 
hope  that  the  pus,  after  it  has  burrowed  outside  the  joint  and  undermiDedtk 
surrounding  tissues  for  two  or  three  years,  will  carry  away  all  the  tubcroiloi 
material  and  gradually  dry  up. 

Acute  abscesses  occurring  in  connection  with  hip  disease  should  be  opCDed 
and  drained  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Cold  ones,  caused  by  the  softcnii| 
and  liquefaction  of  caseous  deposits,  occasionally,  under  the  influence  of  restao^ 
food,  diminish  in  size,  gradually  dry  up,  and  disappear  ;  but  even  when  this  doe 
happen,  healing  is  frequently  imperfect,  and  later,  if  from  any  cause  the  heiltl 
fails,  the  abscess  is  very  likely  to  fill  again.  Aspiration  and  the  injection  of  iodc 
form  emulsion  may  be  tried  if  they  are  small,  although  with  some  risk  of  iodofon 
poisoning ;  but  the  rule  should  be  to  open  them  freely,  wash  out  their  conteo 
thoroughly,  drain  them,  and  if  possible  remove  the  source  from  which  they  sprin 
Counter-irritation,  painting  with  iodine,  for  example,  may  be  of  some  little  c 
in  the  early  days  of  the  disease,  and  may  relieve  pain  and  tension  in  the  deej 
jxirts,  but  it  can  have  no  influence  on  caseation,  unless,  perhaps,  it  hastens  its  liqi 
faction.  Many  of  these  abscesses  are  peculiarly  tortuous,  making  their  way  un< 
the  muscles  and  sheets  of  fascia  ;  and  not  unfrequently  they  communicate  by  n 
row  channels  with  very  much  larger  collections,  which,  owing  to  their  depth, : 
not  apparent,  so  that  great  care  is  required  to  prevent  the  openings  becomings 
viilar.  In  any  case,  as  they  are  dependent  upon  diseased  bone  (except  in  the  r 
instances  in  which  they  are  peri-articular  from  the  first),  they  are  sure  to  contr 
into  sinuses  which,  until  the  cause  conies  away  of  itself — or,  better,  is  removec 
will  continue  to  discharge  a  certain  amount  of  serum  mi.xed  with  flakes  of  caso 
debris. 

Later  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  years  perhaps  after  apparent  recove 
residual  abscesses  are  not  uncommon.  Apparently  the  cicatricial  tissue  arou 
the  joint  is  very  poorly  nourished  and  is  liable  to  break  down  if  it  is  injured 
any  way,  or  even  from  over-exertion.  In  some  instances  these  abscesses  j 
acute  and  of  very  large  size ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  they  are  opened  at  once,  th 
heal  \\\)  within  a  very  short  time. 

(c)  In  the  final  stage,  when  the  limb  is  shortened  and  wasted,  more  or  1( 
ankylosed,  and  there  are  o|)en  sinuses  here  and  there  round  the  joint,  leading do^ 
to  bare  and  curious  bone,  an  attemj^t  must  be  made  to  improve  the  position 
extension  (tenotomy  may  be  occasionally  required,  but  forcibly  breaking  doi 
adhesions  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible),  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  d 
charge  by  scraj^ing  out  the  sinuses  and  removing  the  softened  necrosed  fX)rtions 
bone.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  true  tubercular  process  has  either  come  to  . 
end  altogether  or  is  merely  local,  causing  the  discharge  of  a  little  caseous  pus  nc 
and  then  from  some  cavity  in  the  bone  ;  and  the  inflammation  is  simply  kept  op  1 
septic  conditions- or  by  sequestra  not  yet  separated. 
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The  object  is  to  save  the  patient  from  the  dangers  of  hectic  and  amyloid  de- 
BDCration.  When  the  head  of  the  femur  is  lying  detached  and  loose  in  the 
ifity  of  an  abscess,  or  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  is  softened  and  carious,  or 
Oftions  of  the  acetabulum  have  undergone  necrosis,  a  more  formal  operation  is 
\  and  a  kind  of  excision  (differing  entirely  from  that  which  is  done  in  the 
days  of  the  disease)  may  be  performed,  the  sinuses  being  laid  open  and  the 
ybole  of  the  diseased  bone  being  as  far  as  possible  removed.  [Excision  of  the 
ittd  of  the  femur  should  be  performed  by  Koenig's  operation,  which  consists  in 
cmporarily  detaching  the  outer  and  inner  borders  of  the  trochanter  major  from 
the  shaft  by  the  chisel,  then  cutting  through  the  central  portion,  and  then  the  neck 
of  the  femur;  or,  the  whole  trochanter  may  be  separated  from  the  shaft,  and 
itKored  after  the  diseased  mass  is  removed.]  The  same  thing  may  be  required  in 
the  case  of  intra-pelvic  suppuration,  to  provide  free  exit  through  the  acetabulum 
ttd  prevent  the  pus  extending  indefinitely  among  the  tissues  and  perhaps  dis- 
dttrging  itself  eventually  into  the  rectum  or  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

[There  can  no  longer  be  question  concerning  the  great  value  of  the  injection 
of  iodoform  emulsion  in  cases  of  tubercular  affections  of  the  joints.  The  dangerous 
toxic  effects  of  iodoform  are  not  noticed  when  the  iodoform  is  suspended  in 
glycerine  or  olive  oil.  (Senn.)  In  many  injections  practiced  by  myself  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  instance  of  iodoform  poison- 
ing. I  saw  one  case  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  where  the  drug  was  used  in  ethereal 
solution.] 

Finally,  amputation  may  be  advisable,  either  because  excision  has  been  per- 
fonned  and  the  limb  is  useless,  or  to  save  the  patient  from  sinking  from  hectic  or 
amyloid  disease.  If  the  pelvis  is  involved  to  any  extent  the  pros|:)ect  is  very  un- 
favorable j  but  even  then  sometimes  the  health  improves  ;  the  discharge  dimin- 
ishes in  amount  and  escapes  more  freely,  loose  fragments  of  bone  come  away  from 
time  to  time,  very  often  with  the  formation  of  residual  abscesses,  and  at  length 
only  one  or  two  sinuses  are  left,  discharging  a  small  quantity  of  lymph  mixed  with 
flakes  of  caseous  debris. 

A  slight  degree  of  amyloid  disease  does  not  preclude  either  excision  or  ampu- 
tation; in  many  cases  it  has  been  noticed  that  as  the  wound  diminished  in  size  and 
the  discharge  grew  less,  the  waxy  color  gradually  disappeared,  the  liver  became 
small  again,  and  albumin  ceased  to  appear  in  the  urine. 

Osseous  ankylosis  in  a  faulty  position  may  be  treated  either  by  division  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  or,  as  the  condition  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  is  more  than 
doubtful,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  hy[)eraimia  following  the  operation 
roight  cause  all  the  mischief  to  return,  preferably  by  section  through  the  bone,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  lesser  trochanter.  It  may  be  accomplished  either  with  a 
chisel  or  with  a  saw.  Sayre  recommends  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  bone 
soasto  secure  the  formation  of  a  false  joint ;  but  unless  so  much  is  removed  as  to 
n^ake  union  altogether  doubtful,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  osseous. 


Sacro-iliac  Disease. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  is  very  rare  in  childhood,  but  is  not 
.'''^Common  in  young  adult  life.  Nearly  always  it  can  be  traced  back  to  some  in- 
JJ^;  there  is  an  extravasation  of  blood,  generally  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the 
^Jies,  but  perhaps  sometimes  l^etween  the  cartilai^nnous  surfaces,  which,  though 
.*^^ylie  in  contact  with  each  other,  are  not  fused  to^^ether  ;  the  vitality  of  the  tissues 
^lowered,  and  tubercle-bacilli  gain  access  to  the  i)art,  and  the  characteristic  gran- 
•^i^on  tissue  begins  to  develop. 

The  subsequent  changes  are  identical  with  those  that  occur  in  other  articula- 
tions: the  cartilage  and  the  bony  trabecular  are  al)Sorl>ed  ;  the  neighborinir  liga- 
ments are  softened,  so  that  the  joint  loses  its  sense  of  stability  ;  the  amo mt  of  gran- 
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Illation  tissue  increases  until  its  nutrition  begins  to  fail,  and  then  caseatioai| 
liquefaction  follow,  forming  cold  abscesses  filled  with  a  mixture  of  caseous  ddi 
leucocytes,  serum,  and  shreds  of  connective  tissue.  Sometimes  these  make  ^ 
way  out  directly  backward,  and  point  over  the  joint  itself;  occasionallfMi| 
spread  upward  to  the  lumbar  region  ;  more  frequently  they  extend  forwardtfl 
either  follow  the  psoas  or  pass  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  sacro>sciatic  forai 
or  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  or  even  into  the  rectum.  If  left  to  themselveidi 
break,  there  is  a  profuse  discharge  for  a  time,  and  then,  sooner  or  later,  ok 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  pyogenic  organisms  as  well  find  their  way  in. 

Symptoms. — At  its  commencement,  disease  of  the  sacro- iliac  joint  is  en 
more  insidious  than  that  of  the  hip.  There  is  a  sense  of  fatigue  or  of  fugitive p 
of  an  evening  or  after  exertion.  The  limb  feels  weak,  standing  on  that  1^ 
avoided,  the  weight,  even  in  sitting,  is  thrown  as  much  as  possible  on  the  oppoi 
side  of  the  body,  the  patient  begins  to  limp,  the  gait  becomes  altered,  thestepi 
walking  is  shortened,  and  the  least  extra  strain,  such  as  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  en 
coughing,  sneezing,  or  straining  at  stool,  is  checked  at  once  by  the  pain.  11 
locality  in  which  this  is  felt  is  very  variable ;  most  frequently  it  follows  the  coon 
of  the  obturator  nerve,  and  is  referred  to  the  hip  or  knee,  but  it  may  follow tb 
of  the  sciatic,  or  be  referred  to  the  back,  or  the  gluteal  region,  or  even  to  thcami 
In  many  cases  it  is  very  severe,  especially  when  any  weight  or  pressure  isaUowc 
to  fall  upon  the  joint. 

The  limb  is  flexed  at  the  hip  and  abducted  :  apparent  lengthening  is  osoill 
present.  There  is  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  joint 
frequently  the  temperature  is  slightly  raised,  and  the  skin  app>ears  puffy.  Tk 
glutei  waste  to  a  certain  extent  from  disuse,  and  make  this  more  promines 
Pressure  upon  the  iliac  spines  is  often  exceedingly  painful. 

Abscesses  that  advance  posteriorly  can  naturally  be  detected  at  once ;  tiw 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  joint  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  rectum,  ( 
in  young  and  thin  adults  a  certain  amount  of  deep  resistance  can  be  madco 
by  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  detected  until  they  a 
beginning  to  approach  the  surface. 

Diagnosis. — Inflammation  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  may  occur 
gonorrhoea!  rheumatism,  pyaemia,  and  in  arthritis  deformans  ;  the  two  former,  ho 
ever,  are  never  insidious  or  chronic  in  their  course,  but  commence  rapidly  wi 
acute  symptoms,  while  the  latter  only  occurs  at  a  much  more  advanced  period 
life,  and  has  no  tendency  to  run  on  to  caseation  or  suppuration. 

In  its  early  stage  it  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  tubercular  arthritis 
the  hip,  especially  that  variety  which  commences  in  the  acetabulum.  The  p< 
tion  of  the  limb  may  be  the  same  ;  the  pain  may  be  felt  at  the  hip  or  knee ;  lin 
ing  and  apparent  lengthening  are  present  in  both,  and  unless  great  care  betak* 
movements  at  the  hip  joint  are  restricted  and  painful,  because  they  are  commu 
cated  to  a  slight  extent  to  the  sacro-iliac  one  above.  Tenderness  on  pressures 
l)i]ftiness  over  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  are,  however,  never  present  in 
disease  ;  nor  does  pressure  upon  the  iliac  spines,  squeezing  them  together  or  apt 
ever  cause  i)ain.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  two  may  occur  in  the  sa 
subject,  either  indei)endently  or  from  the  disease  having  extended  along  the  ps 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Necrosis  of  the  pelvis  or  sacrum  may  occur  and  give  rise  to  symptoms  soi 
what  similar  ;  sciatica  may  be  mistaken  for  it,  though  the  converse  is  much  m 
likely  to  happen  ;  spinal  disease  may  give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  difficult 
and  occasionally  synn)toms  closely  resembling  it  are  present  in  hysteria. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable,  but  so  long  as  casead 
does  not  occur  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless.     A  large  amount  of  bone  may  be 
moved  by  fungating  caries  and  cicatrization  follow,  leaving  even  a  certain  dcgi 
of  deformity,  without  of  necessity  suppuration  ever  taking  place.     If,  howcv 
caseation  and  liquefaction  do  make  their  appearance,  the  prospect  of  recoverj 
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more  doubtful.     It  means  that  the  balance  of  power  lies  on  the  side  of  the 

iUi ;  that  the  resistance  the  tissues  can  offer  to  their  encroachment  is  very 

;  and  that  in  all  probability  the  progress  of  the  case  wiW  be  simply  from  bad 

worse,  until  at  length  hectic  and  exhaustion  set  in.     In  only  one  case  (Hilton's) 

recovery  known  to  have  taken  place  without  operation  after  suppuration  had 

;.       Treatment. — ^Absolute  and  prolonged  rest  is  even  more  essential  in  this 
-Aan  in  disease  of  the  hip.     The  loins,  the  pelvis,  and  the  lower  limbs  must  be 
tendered  perfectly  immovable  by  means  of  a  large,  well-padded  girdle  of  leather  or 
libster,  carried  down  as  low  as  the  knee,  and  the  patient  must  be  strictly  confined 
to  the  recumbent  position  without  being  allowed  to  move  on  any  consideration. 
Tor  the  disease  itself  in  this  stage  very  little  can  be  done ;  tonics,  good  food,  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  everything  that  can  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  must  be 
given  freely ;  and,  if  possible,  the  patient  should  have  sea  air.     The  only  local 
application  of  any  service  is  the  actual  cautery,  which  does  diminish  to  some  ex- 
tent the  deep-seated  hyperemia  and  tension. 

If  caseation  and  liquefaction  set  in  and  the  patient  is  otherwise  healthy,  the 
cavity  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  out,  washed  with  iodoform  emulsion,  and 
drained,  so  that  no  fluid  may  remain  behind  to  decomix)se.  If  the  bones  are  in- 
volved the  carious  portion  must  be  freely  gouged  out  and  treated  in  the  same  way. 
This,  however,  had  better  not  be  attempted  if  there  is  any  evidence  of  phthisis,  or 
of  tubercular  mischief  elsewhere.  Recovery,  with  cicatrization  of  the  cavity  left,  is 
still  possible  after  suppuration,  so  long  as  the  affection  remains  local,  although  the 
prolttbility  is  very  much  less.  [Tubular  drainage  after  Say  re's  method,  in  selected 
cases  may  be  used  to  advantage.  This  consists  essentially  in  chiseling  an  open- 
ing through  the  bone  at  the  seat  of  the  disease,  then  by  means  of  an  incision  over 
the  crest  passing  an  oakum  rope  or  tube  drain  through  the  incision  and  out 
through  the  opening  in  the  bone  ;  through  this  the  cavity  may  be  well  cleansed 
and  proper  disinfection  practiced.] 


Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Knee  Joint. 

Tubercular  inflammation  of  the  knee  may  commence  either  in  the  synovial 
mcrabrane  or  the  bone.  In  the  former  case  (Fig.  271)  the  whole  of  the  synovial 
lining  and  the  loose  soft  tissue  around  are  converted  into  a  mass  of  gelatinous 
granulations,  in  which  typical  miliary  tubercles  may  be  found  here  and  there,  and 
sometimes  tubercle  bacilli.  It  may  bean  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  ;  the  cavity 
^y  be  almost  obliterated  ;  the  cartilages  eaten  away  around  their  margin  ;  the 
Hgaments  softened,  the  fibres  of  the  capsule  separated  from  each  other,  and  the 
vascular  periarticular  tissues  everywhere  infiltrated  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
outline  of  the  joint  is  perfectly  uniform  and  the  skin   tense  and  white  {htmor 

In  the  latter,  when  the  tubercular  deix)sit  occurs  primarily  in  the  bone  (Fig. 
270),  the  changes  are  to  some  extent  the  same,  but  they  differ  materially  in  detail, 
^s  in  the  hip,  the  neighborhood  of  the  epiphysis  (particularly  the  articular  surface 
of  the  shaft)  is  the  part  attacked  ;  sometimes  it  is  the  femur,  sometimes  the  tibia 
(^jg-  251).  A  wedge-shaped  sequestrum  is  occasionally  present;  in  other  in- 
stances there  is  merely  a  mass  of  gray  granulations  in  the  cancellous  tissue,  slowly 
enlarging  at  the  periphery  and  caseating  in  the  centre.  Whichever  it  is,  the 
Penosteal  surface  is  quickly  covered  with  a  layer  of  new  bone,  so  that  escape  is 
"*fred  in  that  direction.  If  the  inflammation  is  acute,  and  the  epiphysis  is  in- 
volved— if,  that  \^  to  say,  tubercular  embolism  on  a  large  scale  has  taken  place — 
the  articular  cartilage  perishes  with  the  bone  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  interior  of 
^•^c  joint  is  gained  at  once :  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  is  more  chronic, 
Jhe  granulations  slowly  approach  the  articular  lamella  ;  the  joint  becomes  more  or 
*CS8  filled  with  fluid ;  and  the  cartilage  is  absorbed  from  beneath  or  detached  in 
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flakes  and  thrown  ofl*  into  the  interior.     In  many  instances  the  tubercabr  ill 
tration  spreads  from  the  epiphysial  line  directly  to  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Resolution  and  cicatrization  occur  in  this  as  in  other  forms  of  tubcrcnbrl 
flammation,  and,  except  in  the  very  woist  cases,  some  trace  of  repair  is  alwift 
be    found.     Caseation  may  bq 
.    -.  in  the  thickness   of  the  synn 

-,        -^  membrane,  or  in  the  sabstaacc 

the  bone  ;  but  in  many 
even  when  there  is  very 
able  deformity,  it  never  appcan 
all ;  or,  if  it  does,  the 
are  absorbed  and  removed  wirtx 
leaving  any  evidence  of  their  p 
ence.  The  granulation -tissie  I 
ing  up  the  cancellous  spaces  <rfi 
bone,  replacing  the  cartilaga  i 
occupying  the  synovial  cavit;  ■ 
the  interstices  around  it,  graibd 
becomes  organized ;  the  foi 
cavity  is  obliterated  ;  and  theet 
of  the  bones  are  tied  rigidly  i 
get  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  a 
ous  foci  may  enlarge,  become  n 
and  more  liquid,  and  ultinnt 
form  cold  abscesses  which  ^ 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  least 
sistance,  preceded  always  by 
Kio.  I70.— Chronic  oiiiiiit  of  Inner  Tubtnaiiy  of  Tibia  wiih  tubcrcular  deposit  Even  then, 
Cons«mi«  Anhiiiii.  (hey  lie  in  the  thickness  of  syno^ 

membrane  or  in  the  substanan 
the  bone,  and  burst  externally,  re[>air  may  take  place,  with  a  cerlai 
stiffness.  The  whole  of  the  infecting  material  is  discharged,  or,  if  any  is  left,  tie 
tissues  are  able  to  deal  with  it,  and  organization  gains  the  upper  hand.  Bdt 
where,  as  in  some  instances,  caseation  is  almost  general,  so  that  the  ends  of  ■!■ 
bones  are  completely  bared,  and  the  whole  of  the  cartilage  detached  ;  or  when 
true  suppuration  sets  in  and  involves  the  joint  cavity,  the  destruction  is  so  grat 
that  only  bony  ankylosis  is  possible. 

Symptoms. — Tubercular  inflammation  of  the  knee  joint  is  essentially  a  dii-i 
ease  of  childhood  or  of  young  adult  life.  The  synovial  form  is  almost  as  freqM*  J 
as  the  osteal ;  but,  in  the  early  stages  at  least,  one  can  usually  be  distinguish  . 
from  the  other, 

I'uin,  heat,  swelling,  and  imiairment  of  function  are  never  wanting,  althou^  ' 
they  vary  considerably  in  different  cases.  There  is  no  redness  of  skin  until  sup- 
puration sets  in  and  approaches  the  surface.  On  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  wf 
in  whii-h  it  is  stretched  by  the  chronic  effusion  beneath,  it  is  often  so  peculiarif 
white  that  this  form  of  inflammation  used  to  be  distinguished  from  all  others  I7 
the  name  of  white  swelling  or  /uinor  a/bus.  Later,  characteristic  displacemenl 
makes  its  apjjearance ;  the  joint  becomes  stiffened  and  rigid;  abscesses  fotm; 
grating  and  starting  ])ains  follow  ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of  destnictire 
arthritis  are  developed. 

The  aspi'ct  dilfers  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  When  all  ibefoft 
tissue  around  and  between  the  ends  of  the  bones  is  equally  infiltrated,  the  outliw 
is  perfectly  uniform  ;  no  depressions  or  elevations  are  to  be  seen  anywhete. 
The  hollows  on  either  side  of  the  tigamentiim  iiatetla?  are  filled  up  the  first;  aid 
by  degrees  all  the  rest  share  the  same  fate,  until  the  skin  is  stretched  evenll 
over  the  whole.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bone  is  attacked  the  first,  or  etai 
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least  is  most  marked  on  one  side ;  it  extends 


^iefly,  the  swelling  is  limited,  or  at 
0Bch    further    up    and   down    the 
ltaH>e,  owing  to  the  thickening  of 
^e  periosteum,  and  is  not  restricted 

tthc  limits  of  the  synovial  mem- 
ne.  There  may  be  some  fluid 
Ipdte  joint,  or  some  thickening  of 
ifc  synovial  and  peri-synovial  tis- 
■Mi,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ob- 
■enre  the  enlargement  of  the  bone 
■ad  make  the  swelling  uniform. 

The  Jegree    and  the   locality 

i  At  pain,  as  might  be  expected, 
Mr  a    certain     difference.       In 

fritnary   tubercular    synovitis    the 

iiCKase  is  often  far  advanced  before 

Ae  child   complains  at  all,   and 

«ttn  then  it  is  only  an  ill  defined 

■ehing,    wor^    after  exertion ;    in 

tte  osteal  form,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms, 

and  is  especially  severe  at  night. 

The  same  may  be  said  with 
Kgud    to    local    tenderness.      In 

.snmary    synovitis    the    joint    (so 

'bog  as  it  is  not  extended  or  flexed 

■IDO  lar)  may  be  handled  freely.  When  the  tubercular  centre  is  in  the  bone 
&e  swelling  is  usually  exceedingly  tender,  sometimes  all  over,  hut  in  many 
oies  especially  at  one  small  spot,  the  skin  over  which  is  puffy  and  ledematoiis. 
b  the  same  way  starting  pains  at  night  commence  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
osteal  form  and  are  more  severe. 

The   other  symptoms    are  common    to   the 
ID  both. 

Movement  is  always  limited.  Complete  extension  of  a 
the  least  degree  inflamed  is  impossible  ;  and  conversely  a  knee  that  can  be  ex- 
tended thoroughly  is  not  inflamed.  This  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
bid  present,  although  it  is  true  that  the  capacity  of  the  synovial  cavity  is  greatest 
when  the  joint  is  flexed  about  15",  but  on  the  fact  that  in  extension  all  the  fibrous 
ttnictUTes  around  and  in  the  joint,  except  those  on  the  anterior  surface,  are  put 
open  the  stretch.  Complete  flexion  is  erjually  limited,  but  this  is  more  difficult 
to  prove. 

The  temperature  of  the  joint  is  always  raised.  Great  care  is  reipiired  in 
atablishing  this :  the  knees  must  have  been  exposed  an  eipial  length  of  ticne ;  the 
aspected  one  must  not  have  been  manipulated  ;  and  the  same  jioints  on  each  must 
be  com])ared  ;   but,  if  this  is  done,  the  result  may  be  altsoliitely  relied  upon. 

Muscular  wasting,  especially  of  the  quadriceps,  makes  its  ap])earance  at 
»very  early  period;  it  may  be  distinctly  marked  by  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Displacement  of  the  tibia  again  occurs  unusually  soon.  The  joint  is  kept  in 
the  flexed  position,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  and  ligaments  as  far  as  jiossible : 
the  two  bones  simply  rest  upon  each  other  ;  the  ligaments  arc  softened  by  the 
inflammation,  and  in  the  position  of  semi-flexion  are  nearly  all  rela.ved  ;  the  ham- 
Wings  are  in  a  state  of  s[jasmodic  contraction,  and  from  their  ]>usilii)n  act  with 
[eailiar  advantage  ;  the  weight  of  the  limb,  and,  if  the  patient  is  iji  bed,  the 
pessure  of  the  clothes  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  hel|>;  and  as  a  result 
tbe  tibia  is  displaced  bodily  backward  uiwn  the  femur,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
rotated  outward.     In  the  treatment  of  chronic  disea.se  of  the  knee,  the  iirevcntion 


two    and    are   equally   marked 
int  that  is  in 
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of  this  displacement  is  of  special  importance ;  if  it  is  allowed  to  take  place,  m. 
the   ligaments  became  lirm  again,  as  they  do  as  soon  as  the  inflaanratiM  V 
subsided,  it  is  almost  impo 
to  bring  the  tibia  fonrard  q 
the  femur.     The  flexion  la^hl 
cured  and  the  two  made  ponU;  I 
but  the  femur  is  and  renuiiaii| 
front  of  the  tibia,  so  that  m 
the  posterior  margin  of  tbeoa-  \ 
dyles  rests  upon  the  upper  niTto  J 
of  the  tuberosities. 

AstheinflammatioQadniut  \ 
these  symptoms  steadily  beont 
worse  The  joint,  if  left  K 
tself  s  flexed  until  the  calfii 
in  contact  with  the  ham  and  tbc 
tibia  s  almost  pulled  off  dit 
femur  the  pain  grows  man 
severe  the  swelling  incxeasaii 
size  abscesses  make  their^)fcit- 
ance  and  burst  externally,  lea<- 
ng  sinuses  lined  with  pale,  AaUir 
granulations;  starting  pains coux 
on  showing  that  the  articalu 
cartilages  are  in  part  destroyed', 
the  least  attempt  at  movemenl, 
even  touching  the  bed,  canse 
suffering;  and,  finaUji 
suppurative  arthritis  is  added  «> 
the  rest. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  at  first  are  but  slightly  marked ;  as  the  disease 
advances  a  certain  amount  of  fever  makes  its  appearance,  especially  of  an  evening  r 
the  hfaItU  begins  to  fail,  partly  from  this,  partly  from  the  pain  and  the  want  of 
exercise  ;  and  the  patient  loses  flesh  and  strength.  I^ter,  when  suppuration  occuiSt 
this  is  nuich  more  marked  ;  the  temperature  becomes  characteristic  of  hectic;  tl»^ 
emaciation  is  extreme  ;  the  appetite  is  completely  lost ;  the  face  is  flushed  ;  ther^ 
are  profuse  night-sweats,  and  in  some  cases  the  strength  fails  to  such  an  extent  ths-'^ 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  disease  of  the  knee,  bad  though  it  may  be,  is  th^s 
only  trouble  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering. 

Diagnosis. — The  age  of  the  patient,  the  peculiarly  insidious  character  <^  ^ 
the  disease,  the  difficulty  of  assigning  even  an  approximate  date  for  its  commence-  — 
ment,  and  the  soft,  doughy,  semi-elastic  feeling,  are  distinctive.  In  priinar^^tf 
tubercular  synovitis  the  outline  of  the  joint  alone  is  sufficient ;  no  other  affectiocr:^^ 
causes  such  a  [>erfectly  even,  rounded  swelling.  When  the  disease  begins  in  th^^* 
bone  the  difficulty  may  i)e  somewhat  greater,  but  chronic  osteitis  of  the  articula;^  --^ 
ends  of  the  bones  very  rarely  occurs  in  children  or  young  adults,  except  fron^^w 
tubcr<lc  or  syphilis. 

Thf  history  of  the  case  is  often  exceedingly  misleading,  the  lameness  conn..  ■' 
on  so  gradually,  that  very  often  it  is  not  noticed  by  the  parents  until  the  disease  ^KLs 
far  advancud,  and  they  may  insist  that  the  child  has  been  perfectly  well  until  a 
day  or  two  l>efore.  Such  evidence,  however,  is  worthless  in  comparison  with  [h^».l 
nffordeii  by  the  change  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  joint  and  the  wasting  ^af 
the  limb. 

The  difficulty  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  syphilitic  synovitis.  This  is  mor« 
coiniiiDn  in  the  hereditary  than  in  the  acquired  variety,  and  is  usually  secondSLiy 
to  oM-iiiis  or  ])eriostitis  of  the  articular  ends  ;  when,  however,  the  synov'ial 
memliriine    is    involved    by   itself,    it    resembles   tuber-  unmation   v«Ty 


ed,  iht  cjrtiUf  CA  gone 
hop«Lnsly  diApLiced 
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nd  the  consistence  of  the  swelling 
ibt,  or  where  there  is  a  history  of 
to  local  measures,  to  try  the  effect  of 
Occasionally  the  difficulty  is 


.  out.  Recovery  may  lie  perfect ;  or 
movement,  may  be  left ;  or  the  bones 
m  or  amjmtation  may  l>e  required. 
le  same  as  those  already  detailed.  The 
■neral  health  ;  the  limb  must  be  brought 
:est ;  if  caseation  sets  in  and  the  inflam- 
ease,  whether  it  is  in  the  synovial  mem- 
cleared  away;  if  this  cannot  be  done 
f  ankylosis  has  taken  place  in  such  a 
Hust  be  ])erformed  ;  and  if  the  patient  is 
le  constitutional  condition  is  such  that  a 
dd  not   lie   borne,  the   thigh   must   be 

raight ;   if  it  has  already  become  bent,  it 
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must  be  slowly  and  quietly  brought  nearly  into  line  again,  either  by 
weight  extension  or  with  Thomas's  splint.    If  the  former  is  used,  die  same 
tions  must  be  taken  as  in  the  case  of  the  hip  joint,  to  make  the  extension  in  a 
with  the  leg  and  not  with  the  body,  so  as  to  avoid  causing  intra-articular 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  lee  upon  a  well-padded  horizontii 
at  a  suitable  height  above  the  bed,  and  adjusting  a  weight  by  means  of  a  sdnvp^. 

Thomas's  knee-splint  is  no  less  valuable  than  that  devised  for  tbc 
It  consists  of  an  upper  ring  fitting  accurately  round  the  thigh  as  high 
as  possible,  and  of  a  strength  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  the  padeot^l 
and  of  two  upright  iron  rods,  coming  down  one  on  each  side  of  the  leg  aoj' 
terminating  below  in  a  patten.  These  should  be  so  long  that  no  part  oi  the  fool 
can  in  any  way  touch  the  ground  when  the  splint  is  adjusted.  The  upper  ring; 
which  is  thickly  padded  on  its  inner  side  and  behind  where  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  rests  upon  it,  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  inner  of  the  tn 
uprights.  In  front,  where  it  lies  just  below  Poupart*s  ligament,  it  is  nearly  straigijt, 
to  correspond  with  the  flattened  surface  of  the  front  of  the  thigh ;  behind  it  i 
fuller;  and  at  the  outer  end,  which  lies  under  the  anterior  superior  spine, it ii 
more  sharply  bent  than  at  the  inner.  The  outer  upright  is  attached  exactly  it 
the  mid-lateral  line ;  the  inner  one  should  be  a  little  in  front  of  it.  This  ring  is 
supported  in  position  by  a  broad  strap  passing  from  front  to  back  over  thesoond 
shoulder. 

Between  the  two  uprights  there  is  a  broad  apron  of  leather  extending  from 
above  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  below  that  of  the  leg,  so  that  the  limb  rests  on 
it,  between  the  bars.  Near  its  upi^er  end  there  are  two  slits,  one  on  each  side,  for 
the  bandages  that  are  used  to  fix  the  thigh.  This  part  of  the  limb  must  be  as  linn 
as  possible.  Two  bandages  are  employed,  one  for  each  bar  ;  and  each  passes  round 
the  limb  and  one  bar  first,  and  then  outside  everything,  round  splint  and  limb. 
The  object  is  to  fix  it  so  that,  when  the  patient  is  lying  down,  the  patten  belof 
the  foot  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  moving  from  the  hip  joint,  without  the  kn« 
experiencing  the  least  sensation.  The  leg,  which  need  not  be  fastened  so  firmly, 
is  secured  by  a  stirrup  attached  to  a  bar  at  the  bottom  of  the  splint  (but  not  with 
the  view  of  causing  extension)  as  well  as  with  side  bandages.  If  the  knee  is  much 
bent,  the  apron  cannot  be  used  ;  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  with  the  patten 
supported  and  raised,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  limb  gradually  straightens  out  the 
joint.  Afterward,  when  the  position  is  better  and  the  acute  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided, a  patten  is  placed  under  the  opposite  foot  to  equalize  the  two  limbs,  andthe 
patient  is  allowed  up,  on  crutches,  resting  a  little  of  his  weight  on  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium. 

In  the  case  of  younger  children,  or  where  the  pressure  of  the  ring  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh  causes  inconvenience,  the  limb  must  be  secured  by  leather 
splints  or  by  plaster-of- Paris,  gum  and  chalk,  or  some  other  of  the  appliances 
described  under  the  head  of  fractures,  but  they  do  not  secure  such  absolute 
rigidity. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  if  the  child  can  only  be  tided  over  a  period  of 
one  or  two  years,  a  fairly  good  result  may  be  obtained  by  this.     Splints  may  have 
to  be  worn  for  a  very  long  time  ;  the  range  of  movement  may  be  limited,  and  the 
muscles  may  waste  considerably,  but  the  growth  of  the  part  is  not  affected,  and  by 
degrees  the  risk  of  general  tuberculosis  and  of  relapses  becomes  less  and  less. 

In  the  synovial  form  elastic  compression,  by  means  of  many  layers  of  absor- 
bent wool,  may  be  tried  with  advantage ;  it  helps  to  reduce  the  hyperaeniia, 
promotes  absorption,  and  keeps  the  part  in  the  most  perfect  rest.  When  the 
disease  commences  in  the  bones,  especially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  starting 
pains  at  night,  progress  may  be  checked,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  means  of  the 
actual  cautery,  ai)plied  at  a  black  heat,  while  the  patient  is  under  an  anaesthetic. 

If  caseation  and  li(iiiefaction  occur  in  the  synovial  membrane,  the  cavity 
should  be  tajjped  and  injected  with  iodoform  emulsion  [with  antiseptic  precau- 
tions], in  the  hope  that,  if  this  mass  of  caseous  material  is  dealt  with  thoroughly) 
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Ik  disease  will  cease  to  spread,  and  that  under  proper  treatment  organization  and 
icitrization  will  progress  until  the  age  is  reached  when  the  tendency  is  for  the  tuber- 
■hr  process  to  come  to  an  end.  In  the  osteal  form,  when  a  tender  and  swollen 
pot  can  be  definitely  distinguished  on  one  side  of  the  joint,  unless  the  symptoms 
icedily  and  thoroughly  disappear,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  making  an 
aploratory  incision ;  and  if  the  periosteum  is  thickened  or  separated  from  the 
Dompact  layer  of  the  shaft  by  inflammatory  effusion  or  a  deposit  of  new  bone,  it 
dKmld  be  carried  into  the  substance  of  the  bone  beneath.  It  is  no  uncommon 
dting,  when  performing  excision  for  old  disease  of  the  knee  joint,  ankylosed  in  a 
finilty  position,  to  find  a  cavity  sometimes  containing  a  sequestrum  in  one  or 
other  of  the  bones,  communicating  with  the  interior  by  means  of  a  long,  narrow 
sous. 

If  the  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  continues  to  increase  in  spite  of 
treatment,  arthrectomy  may  be  performed,  but  it  is  an  operation  that  requires  the 
greatest  care.  Every  particle  of  soft  gelatinous  tissue  must  be  removed,  and 
primary  union  must  be  ensured  ;  if  suppuration  follows,  the  limb  has  nearly  always 
to  be  amputated.  A  movable  joint  can  usually  be  obtained,  but  splints  are 
required  for  many  years,  to  prevent  flexion. 

Excision  may  be  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  the  articular  ends  of  the 
bones  are  too  much  involved,  or  in  which,  after  the  disease  has  subsided,  the  limb 
is  practically  useless,  owing  to  the  amount  of  flexion  or  of  displacement  of  the 
tibia. 

Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Ankle  Joint. 

Tubercular  inflammation  of  the  ankle  joint  usually  begins  in  the  synovial 
membrane,  but  it  may  extend  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  or  more  rarely  from 
the  fibula  or  the  astragalus.  The  general  symptoms  and  treatment  are  identical 
witn  those  given  already,  but  there  are  certain  points  that  require  a  little  further 
detail. 

The  diagnois  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  astragalo-scaphoid 
and  astragalo-calcanean  articulations  are  exceedingly  close,  and  if  they  are  diseased 
the  symptoms  are  almost  the  same.  Pain,  heat,  swelling,  and  limping,  caused  by 
^paired  mobility  of  the  part,  are  always  present,  and  the  greatest  care  may  be 
accessary  to  separate  disease  of  one  joint  from  that  of  the  other. 

The  swelling  is  most  characteristic  when  seen  from  behind  ;  it  takes  the  form 
'  a  soft,  puffy  fullness,  lifting  up  the  extensor  tendons  in  front,  and  occupying 
^c  hollows  on  either  side  of  the  tendo-Achillis.  Special  attention  should  always 
-  paid  to  this.  Movement  may  appear  to  be  free,  but  the  foot  can  never  be  flexed 
'  extended  so  far  as  the  opposite  one.  Heat,  muscular  wasting,  pain,  and  ten- 
-tness  on  pressure  vary  very  greatly  in  different  cases. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  disease  of  the  neighboring  bones,  tubercular 
'filtration  of  other  joints,  and  effusion  into  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  round  the 
int.  In  many  cases,  even  when  sinuses  are  present,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
ake  certain  without  exploration. 

TTie  treatment  consists  in  perfect  rest,  combined  with  elastic  compression, 
tdl  all  the  tenderness  and  rigidity  have  subsided.  The  foot  must  be  kept  accu- 
tcly  at  a  right  angle  the  whole  time,  or  otherwise,  if  the  joint  does  recover  with 
certain  degree  of  stiffness,  an  operation  may  be  required  afterward  to  correct  it. 
iseation  may  be  treated  [first  by  injection  of  iodoform  emulsion,  and  after- 
ird]  by  free  incision  and  erasion  with  a  sharp  spoon,  but  arthrectomy  or  removal 
the  whole  synovial  surface  is  not  so  successful  as  it  is  in  the  knee.  When  the 
nes  are  involved  an  attempt  must  ])e  made  to  open  and  drain  the  caseating 
ais;  or  if  this  is  too  extensive,  and  the  disease  is  limited,  excision  may  be 
ed,  but  the  operation  is  not  a  very  successful  one  and  entails  a  ])rotracted  con- 
lescence.  Excision  of  the  os  calcis  or  astragalus  sometimes  succeeds  ;  and  if 
e  anterior  part  of  the   foot  is  perfectly  sound,  osteoplastic  resection  after  the 
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method  of  Mikulicz  is  strongly  recommended.  The  heel,  with  &£  a 
calcis,  and  the  soft  parts  over  them,  is  removed  entirely  ;  the  articular  s 
tibia  and  fibula  above,  and  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  below,  are  sawn  off,  i 
the  front  of  the  foot  is  brought  vertically  under  the  leg,  so  that  the  toes  u 
the  position  of  extreme  equinus.  MacConnac  has  performed  this  operaiioDN 
several  occasions  with  a  very  good  result. 

Finally,  when  the  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  too  much  diseased,  or  At  I 
patient's  health  is  lieginntng  to  sufTer,  or  suppurative  arthritis  has  set  in,  c' ' 
Syme's  or  Tripier's  amputation  must  be  performed. 


Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Shoulder  Joint. 
Tubercular  inflammation  of  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity  (exceptpa- 
haps  the  carpus)  is  more  amenable  to  treatment.  The  articulations  are  snalk 
and  more  accessible  ;  they  have  not  the  same  amount  of  work  to  do,  noriitbe 
work  so  severe  ;  and  the  patient  can  rest  them  more  easily  without  being  confined 
to  bed. 

In  the  shoulder  joint  the  inflammation  usually  commences  in  the  synoviil 
membrane ;  sometimes,  however,  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  is  aliiint 
excavated  from  the  interior  by  masses  of  granulatioii- 
tissue.  Owing  to  the  freedom  with  which  the  scapdi 
moves  upon  the  thorax,  the  joint  is  kept  at  rest,  M<i, 
as  pain  is  rarely  severe,  the  disease  may  almost  run  is 
course  and  lead  to  fibrous  ankylosis  without  bang 
noticed.  The  movements  are  awkward,  especially 
overhand  ones  ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  lendn- 
ness  on  pressure,  chiefly  when  the  bone  is  afTecttdi 
muscular  wasting  (particularly  of  the  deltoid  »iid 
supraspinatus)  is  very  distinct ;  but  suppuration  ii 
rare,  and  the  gelatinous  infiltration  is  seldom  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  cause  much  swelling. 

The  local  treatment  simply  consists    in  perftct 
rest ;  even  the  fingers  should  not  be  used  until  the  ac- 
tive stage  is  passed.     If,  from  the  severity  of  the  pain 
at  night,   or   from  tenderness  on  pressure,   there  is 
a  suspicion  that  the  upper  epiphysis  is  involved,  the  actual  cautery  may  be  tried ; 
and  if  it  continues  in  spite  of  this,  an  exploratory  incision  should  be  made  down 
and  into  the  bone  from  the  outer  side.     Necrosis  is  rare,  but  occasionally  the  head 
is  completely  eaten  away  by  fungating  caries  and  caseation.     If  suppuration  oc- 
curs in  connection  with  the  synovial  membrane  the  pus  usually  makes  its  way  undc* 
the  deltoid  either  to  the  front  or  the  back  of  the  joint.     Recovery  is  the  rule,  b**^ 
even  in  the  slightest  cases  a  very  considerable  degree  of  stiffness  is  often  left ;  fo*"' 
tunately  the  use  of  the  limb  is  but  little  impaired,  and  it  is  rarely  advisable  t-* 
break  down  adhesions.     Erasion  and  excision  are  seldom  called  for  [but  here,  ^ 
elsewhere,  the  iodoform  emulsion  properly  injected  often  arrests  the  progress  ^=^ 


the  disease]. 


This 


Tubercular  Disease  ok  the  Elbow  Joint. 
s  very  common   in  children,  and  is  usually  assigned  to  accident ;  iS 


rule  it  begins  in  the  synovial  membrane  ;   the  epiphyses  are  not   so  frequently  i« 
volved  as  in  other  bones. 

The  early  symptoms  are  obscure  and  ill-defined.  There  is  a  little  fullness  '^^^^ 
either  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  are  wasiec^"^' 
complete  extension  cannot  be  carried  out,  though  the  other  movements  may  appo^^ 
fairly  free,  and  the  joint  is  held  rigidly  flexed  at  an  angle  of  about  135°.  After  -^* 
little  time  the  fullness  makes  its  appearance  over  the  head  of  the  radius  on  the  oui^^-' 
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ide  of  the  joint  as  well;  the  swelling  becomes  more  distinct:  rotation  at  the 
JMalder  joint  replaces  pronation  and  supination  ;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is 
W&ctly  raised,  and  the  diagnosis  is  beyond  dispute. 

As  time  passes  the  swelling  of  the  case  is  neglected,  grows  larger  and  larger 
Mtil  the  joint  is  completely  involved  in  a  spindle-shaped  mass  the  size  of  which 
s exaggerated  by  the  wasting  of  the  muscles ;  caseation  sets  in  and  is  followed 
)f  liquefaction  ;  the  skin  becomes  thin  and  undermined  ;  and  at  length  the  ab- 
nesBCs  break  externally,  leaving  sinuses  filled  with  a  mass  of  soft,  pulpy  granula- 
don  tissue.  Finally  suppuration  occurs  and  the  pus  makes  its  way  into  the 
synovial  cavity,  destroying  utterly  the  cartilages  and  bones,  which  are  already  in 
great  measure  eroded  and  replaced  by  the  tubercular  deposit. 

If  the  treatment  is  commenced  at  once,  recovery  may  be  looked  forward  to 
with  a  fair  range  of  movement.  The  joint  must  be  enveloped  in  cotton-wool  and 
fixed  with  plaster- of- Par  is  or  gum  and  chalk,  so  that  not  the  slightest  movement 
ii  possible  Scott's  dressing  may  be  applied  underneath  for  a  week  or  two,  but 
cat  must  be  taken,  especially  in  children,  that  it  does  not  irritate  the  skin  too 
much.  If  this  is  kept  up  for  some  months,  the  splints  being  changed  as  often  as 
necessary,  the  inflammatory  exudation  disappears,  and  though  the  muscles  waste 
considerably  the  joint  is  rarely  much  stiffened  or  seriously  reduced  in  strength. 

When  the  case  is  not  seen  until  the  disease  is  further  advanced  the  same 
treatment  should  be  tried, 
bat  the  hope  of  success  is 
not  nearly  so  good  ;  at  the 
best  a  large  amount  of  the 
exudation  must  become  or- 
ganized, leaving  the  joint 
more  or  less  rigid  ;  and  for 
diis  reason  it  is  essential  to 
maintain  the  flexed  posi- 
tion. When  abscesses  make 
their  appearance  they  must 
f^  opened  and  drained,  or 
f  ^ht'j  are  limited  in  size 
^d  the  tissues  round  them 
^  fairly  firm,  they  may 
•  thoroughly  scraped  out 
^d  filled  with  iodoform. 
'Uilly,  excision  may  be 
•formed,  either  with  the 
-'W  of  removing  the  whole  tubercular  mass,  and  therefore  during  the  course  of 
^  disease,  or  afterward,  for  ankylosis  in  a  faulty  position,  especially  as  the  results 
this  operation  are  exceedingly  good  even  in  the  case  of  children. 


Fig.  376. — Disease  of  Elbow  Joint. 


Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Wrist  Joint. 

Disease  of  the  wrist  may  begin  either  in  the  bones  or  the  synovial  membrane, 
obably  in  the  former  the  more  frequently  of  the  two ;  but,  whichever  it  is,  it 
ry  soon  extends  until  the  whole  of  the  articulation  is  involved.  Certainly  the 
LJority  of  cases  that  I  have  seen  have  occurred  after  puberty,  and  many  of  them 
B  in  life. 

The  symptoms,  as  in  tubercular  arthritis  generally,  are  peculiarly  insidious. 
nitation  of  movement  is  hard  to  detect,  but  it  is  usually  present ;  wasting  of  the 
scles  of  the  forearm  is  one  of  the  earliest  signs,  and  a  characteristic  ill-defined 
^ing,  which  runs  transversely  over  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist,  obliterating  the 
tinctness  of  the  different  tendons.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  sense  of  weak- 
tSy  the  hand  is  rested  whenever  there  is  a  chance,  the  joint  is  unconsciously 
ccd  and  slightly  adducfeed^  and  the  temperature  of  the  part  is  distinctly  raised, 
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but  pain  is  seldom  present.     If  the  case  is  left  to  itself  the  ordinary  com 
— caseation,  liquefaction,  and  suppuration — make  their  appearance  sooner  or! 

Like  the  same  disease  when  it  affects  other  joints,  tubercular  arthritis  of: 
wrist  in  its  early  stages  is  very  amenable  to  treatment,  provided  it  is  carried « 
thoroughly,  locally  and  constitutionally.     The  joint  must  be  [injected  with 
form  emulsion  and]  kept  upon  a  splint,  with  even,  equable  pressure  all  roundl 
and  not  even  a  finger  allowed  to  move  for  months,  until  the  heat  and 
have  entirely  subsided ;  and  even  then  it  must  be  well  guarded  for  fear  of  r< 
In  the  later  ones,  when  caseation  and  caries  have  occurred,  more  good  may' 
done  in  the  same  way,  laying  open  and  scraping  out  sinuses  and  removing 
portions  of  bone  from  time  to  time,  than  by  any  formal  excision. 


LOOSE  BODIES  IN  JOINTS. 

Loose  bodies  of  various  kinds  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  interior 
joints,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  and  very  characteristic  symptoms. 

Some  of  them  are  like  the  melon-seed  bodies  found  in  bursae  and  gangli< 
mere  concretions  of  fibrin  which  swell  up  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  so  t 
become  almost  translucent,  and  show  no  other  sign  of  structure  than  a  faint  coo* 
centric  marking  round  a  granular  nucleus. 

Whether  blood  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint  can  give  rise  to  Xom 
bodies  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  there  is  no  question  that,  sometimes  at  leart, 
they  originate  as  extravasations  in  synovial  villi,  which  later  become  pedunculated 
and  fall  off  into  the  synovial  cavity. 

By  far  the  majority  of  these  growths  begin  in  the  villi  which  are  so  commoo 
round  the  margins  of  the  articular  cartilages,  where  the  synovial  membrane  ii 
reflected  upon  itself,  and  are  the  result  either  of  injury  or  of  slight  degrees  of 
osteo-arthritis.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  they  occur  so  frequently  ii 
young  adults,  and  in  the  knee,  which  surpasses  all  other  joints  of  the  body  tosudi 
an  extent  in  the  size  of  its  synovial  membrane  and  the  range,  variety,  and  im- 
mense leverage  of  its  movements.  The  little  projection,  once  formed,  continues 
to  enlarge ;  cartilage  corpuscles,  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  this  situation  that 
they  must  almost  be  regarded  as  normal,  make  their  appearance  in  the  end ;  and 
at  length  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  rounded  body,  suspended  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  fibrous  tissue  which  may  easily  be  torn  across  on  any  sudden  mov^ 
ment.  True  bone  is  not  unfrequently  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  larger  ones, 
the  cartilage-corpuscles  immediately  round  the  osseous  nucleus  being  ranged  in 
vertical  columns,  and  those  near  the  surface  flattened  out,  just  as  they  are  in  the 
normal  hyaline  cartilage  at  the  end  of  a  bone.  One  of  the  most  common  situa- 
tions is  in  the  inter-condyloid  notch  of  the  femur  ;  and  then,  unless  it  is  dislodged, 
in  process  of  time  the  abnormal  growth  wears  out  a  bed  for  itself,  so  that  it 
acquires  the  appearance  of  a  portion  of  the  articular  surface  broken  away  from 
the  rest.  As  the  cartilage  is  not  unfrequently  worn  away  from  one  side  of  iti 
leaving  the  bone  exposed,  the  resemblance  is  exceedingly  close.  Humphry,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that,  although  this  may  possibly  have  happened  in  one  or  two 
instances  as  the  result  of  a  violent  wrench,  there  is  no  proof  of  its  ever  having 
followed  a  blow.  F^en  those  that  contain  bone  are  nearly  always  developed  from 
villi  ;  they  lie  latent  for  years,  slowly  increasing  in  size  and  becoming  more 
complex  in  structure;  then  suddenly  they  are  dislodged  from  the  cavity  they  have' 
worn  for  themselves,  and  it  is  imagined  they  are  just  broken  off.  Their  structure 
is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  articular  border.  A  certain  amount  of  fibro- 
cartilage  can  always  be  found  as  well  as  true  cartilage,  and  usually  there  is  some 
trace  of  it  on  that  surface  which  has  apparently  been  separated  from  the  bone  by 
fracture.  The  osseous  nucleus  is  irregular  in  outline,  the  bone  development  im- 
perfect, and  the  size  often  greater  than  that  of  the  cavity  from  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  broken  out,  so  that  when  fitted  in  it  rises  abdve  the  surrounding  level 
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is  ezc£]>doiia]cna  loose  bodies  are  deiivcd  from  odiersooices.  Osteophytes. 

mwrr*^.  are  sometimes  acxidentaJlT  detac^ied  from  the  margin  of  a  bone 

with  osteo-axtfaritis^     Portions  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  are  torn  off. 

w»c»«Tw^  the  xnideus  was  found  to  be  the  point  of  a  needle.     In  anodier 

a  pednncnlated  sarcoma.     Fattr  outgrowths,  almost  detached,  are  not 

n,  and  P^^et,  Teale,  and  others  have  described  a  process  of  quiet  necro- 

pieces  of  the  articular  cartilage,  with  or  without  a  portion  of  the 

hdfiBg  bcMie,  exfoliate  after  injury,  and  drop  into  the  joint,  without  causing 

p^tf  die  sjmpcoms  usual  under  such  circumstances. 

As  a  rnle  foicign  bodies  are  single,  especially  when  they  occur  after  injury  ; 
GBCS  of  osteo-aithritis  there  may  be  any  number.  For  the  most  part  the  size  is 
ill,  but  they  hare  been  met  with  as  large  as  the  patdla  and  e\*en  larger. 

Symptoms. — K  certain  d^ree  of  uneasiness  and  weakness,  caused  by  the 
acttsed  synovial  efFnsion,  is  usually  present  when  there  is  a  foreign  body,  whether 
B  loose  in  the  anterior  of  the  joint  or  floating  at  the  end  of  a  {)edicle  ;  but  the 
OEt striking  cficct  b  produced  when  it  is  caught  between  the  bones.  The  patient, 
file  in  the  act  of  walking,  is  suddenly  seized  with  the  most  intense  pain  ;  all 
wa  of  the  limb  is  lost  and  he  drops  to  the  ground.  ver>*  often  sick  or  fainting  : 
ktt  slipped  between  the  articular  ends,  and,  as  the  limb  is  straightened  it  acts 
,  I  wedge,  ibrcing  them  apart,  straining  all  the  ligaments,  and  cnishing  the 
Ullages.  If  it  is  fairly  caught  and  held,  the  joint  is  locked  and  cannot  be  used 
^untD  the  body  slips  out  or  is  dislodged  by  manipulation  :  if,  as  it  usually 
■K,  it  jist  escapes,  the  patient  is  able  to  move  the  limb  after  the  pain  has  sub- 
U:  but  ID  either  case  the  synovial  cavity  rapidly  becomes  filled  with  fluid,  and 
I  attack  of  acute  synovitis,  similar  to  that  following  any  kind  of  sprain,  sets  in. 
GeneraUy  speaking,  the  patient  soon  becomes  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
Me bodr.  arid  ver>-  often  is  able  to  find  it  by  a  little  manipulation.  The  most 
arsar.on  in  the  case  of  the  knee  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  just 
coodrle  :  sometimes  thev  can  be  felt  at  once,  at  other  times  onlv  with 
cificalt}*  and  after  repeated  examination,  and  th^y  slip  aside  again  as 
are  fo  md.  If  thev  are  left,  thev  mav  remain  latent  for  months 
raragng  a  fresh  attack  ;  or  they  may  be  caught  ever)-  day,  and  even  several 
X  SET-  After  a  time  the  repeated  attacks  of  synovitis  lead  to  degeneration 
■  Ik  sariiDrial  membrane ;  it  becomes  thickened  and  covered  over  with  fringes  ; 
mmsi  ^rzgjpr.Vis  sets  in,  and  the  attacks  are  felt  with  less  severity,  but  the  condi- 
tiK  DC  ^ier  yjivx  is  practically  irremediable. 

Ettc: Lijphied  fringes  in  osteo-arthritis,  pedunculated  masses  of  fat  project- 
■^irmt^e  Iizamenta  alaria  or  mucosum,  and  displaced  or  elongated  semilunar 
ZL'^t.  rise  to  symptoms  of  the  same  character  but  less  intensity.     In  the 
rj^r,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  becomes  disorganized  in  the 
▼TT    zlAyrement  becomes  restricted  and  painful ;  and  walking  is  almost  im- 

~oa  the  feeling  of  insecurity. 

Tzratment. — If  the  joint  is  locked  the  loose  body  must  be  dislodged  by  ap- 

KVC2De-:iE2ii:pulation,  and  the  effusion  that  follows  checked  by  cold  and  pressure. 

tiie  inflammation  has  subsided  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  find  the  body 

±ie  assistance  of  the  patient  is  usually  necessary)  and  fix  it  in  some  out- 

t^  IT  icpcrficial  part  of  the  joint.     A  very  convenient  way  of  doing  this  is  to 

o«ci:c  tjre  joint  in  a  sheet  of  chamois  leather  spread  with  lead  plaster,  placed 

b.  and  then  carefully  brought  up  on  each  side  of  it.      If  this  can  be 

patient  is  safe  for  the  time. 

cscc.  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  advanced  osteo-arthritis,  or  when  the  synovial 

jc  is  covered  all  over  with  masses  of  vill,  there  is  no  doubt  loose  foreign 


ffionld  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
iwMTf»Y'^^H  ones  when  they  can  be  isolated,  as  by  their  ])resence  they  merely 
K  01  lacr^ce  the  same  changes  in  the  rest  of  the  synovial  lining,  until  at  length 
\  Tnmtrson  becomes  hopeless.  The  operation,  if  due  precaution  is  taken  to 
■Be  absolute  cleanliness,  is  exceedingly  successful. 
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The  limb  should  be  placed  upon  a  splint  for  at  least  forty-eight  boon 
in  order  that  the  patient  may  become  accustomed  to  it ;  the  confinement  alooei 
sufficient  in  many  cases  to  cause  a  certain  degree  of  feverishness.     The  skin, 
struments,  hands,  etc.,  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  an  antiseptic; 
foreign  body  fixed,  either  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  by  driving  through! 
a  straight  needle  and  pinning  it  down  to  the  bone  (I  have  known  it  escape 
then)  and  an  incision  made  down  on  to  it  so  that  it  may  be  squeezed  out  wil 
manipulation.     A  catgut  suture  should  be  used  to  unite  the  s)movial  memi 
all  hemorrhage  stopped  ;   the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  accurately  toj 
some  iodoform  dusted  over  the  incision,  and  the  limb  replaced  upon  thesplinti 
thoroughly  packed  all  round  so  that  there  can  be  no  hyperaemia  or  exudation. 
should  be  left  for  a  week ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  wound  is  healed ;  the  spt 
may  be  left  off  and  the  patient  allowed  to  move  the  limb  in  bed,  althou^  tkel 
joint  usually  requires  support  for  some  time  longer.     When  there  are  a  number  tfJ 
loose  bodies  this  is  impracticable  and  the  joint  must  be  laid  freely  open  and  washei 
out.     If  any  one  of  them  is  pedunculated,  the  incision  should  be  made  over  it  n 
nearly  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  at  the  pedicle  and  divide  it. 

Formerly  an  indirect  method  was  occasionally  employed.  The  synovial  cap- 
sule of  the  joint  was  divided  subcutaneously  with  a  long  tenotomy  knife,  andtt 
attempt  made  to  force  the  cartilage  through  the  opening  into  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue,  in  which  it  would  be  left,  either  permanently  or  until  the  wound  in 
the  joint  had  healed.  The  operation,  however,  is  very  much  more  difficult  to 
perform,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  to  possess  any  advantage  in  the  way  of  safety. 


ANKYLOSIS. 

Ankylosis  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  signifies  the  angular  position  of  i 
joint ;  but  this  meaning  has  long  since  been  lost,  and  now  it  is  used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  articulations  that  have  become  stiff  from  organic  changes  in  the  stnK- 
tures  immediately  around  them  without  reservation  as  to  angle.  It  may  be 
bony  or  fibrous ,  and  the  latter  may  be  either  intra  or  extra-articular ^  although 
clinically  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  ;  but  thetermisnot 
applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  limitation  of  movement  is  due  to  the  contraction 
of  structures  not  directly  connected  with  the  joint  (the  cicatrices  of  bums,  for 
example,  or  the  degeneration  of  distant  muscles),  or  those  in  which  the  cause 
is  merely  muscular  spasm  that  disappears  at  once  under  an  anaesthetic. 

The  distinction  between  true  and  false  ankylosis  should  be  dropped.  The 
latter  is  used  by  some  for  simple  muscular  contraction,  while,  by  others,  it  is  re- 
stricted to  cases  in  which  there  are  definite  organic  changes  in  the  tissues  outside 
the  capsule. 

Causes. — Ankylosis  is  in  most  cases  the  product  of  inflammation  ;  but  any- 
thing that  impairs  the  nutrition  of  a  joint  for  any  length  of  time — prolonged  con- 
finement, for  example,  in  one  position,  or  section  of  the  nerves  going  to  it— i$ 
liable  to  produce  it.  Perfect  movement  naturally  cannot  take  place  without 
perfect  nutrition,  so  that  a  certain  degree  of  stiffness  is  intelligible  under  these  con- 
ditions ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  bony  union  which  has  been  known  to 
occur. 

The  degree  of  rigidity  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  inflam- 
mation (chronic  rheumatism,  for  example,  has  a  special  tendency  toward  organiza- 
tion and  rigidity),  but  much  more  upon  the  depth  to  which  the  tissues  of  the  joint 
are  involved.  In  sprains  the  loose  and  soft  cellular  tissue  outside  the  capsule,  the 
ligaments  and  surrounding  muscles,  usually  suffer  most,  so  that  the  chief  obstruc- 
tion is  extra-articular ;  the  interior  of  the  synovial  cavity  may,  it  is  true,  be  filled 
with  blood  ;  but,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  it  becomes  organized  as  a  lining 
membrane,  it  seldom  causes  any  after- trouble.  Chronic  rheumatism  attacb  the 
fibrous  structures  chiefly,  so  that  the  capsule,  ligaments,  fasciae,  and  tendon  sheaths 
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yielding  roass  ;  the  cartilages  wasted  and  thinned ;  the  tendons  glued  to  A 
sheaths  ;  and  the  skin  bound  tightly  down  by  the  waiting  of  the  celldvtii 
beneath,  as  if  it  were  shrunken  on  tod 
the  bony  prominences.     Sometima  i| 
these  changes  exist  together  ; 
there  is  only  a  single  adhesion  ii 
joint  cavity,  the  tip  of  a  synovial  lii 
for  example,   tied    down    by  i 
band   to  some  distant  part  of  the  c  _ 
sule     and  often  it  is  impossible  to  if  I 
what   the  condition  of    the   jmnt  i 
be    and  how  far  it  is  involved,  i ' ' 
placing  the  patient  under  an  ana 
and  ascertaining  the  range  of  movcsKMl 
and   the  strength  of  the  obstacles  te  1 
prevent    t 

Diagnosis.  —  Bony  ankylost  t 
usually  be  diagnosed  by  the  extreme  b 
cular  atrophy  and  the  entire  abseoct  of  1 
pain  even  when  the  part  is  roughly  mm-    ' 
ipulated      If  there  is  the  least  de^of 
mobility  left  too  small  to  be  appreciiUd 
by  the  hand   the  muscles  round  the  joiK 
involuntarily  start   into   spasmodic 


tnkyloi 
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traction  as  soon  as  any  force  is  used  ;  with  bony  ankylosis  they  remain  absolaldy 
flaccid.  The  distinction  between  intra- and  extra-articular  rigidity  turns  rathff 
upon  the  cause  than  upon  any  symptom  that  may  be  present ;  it  is  rarely  possible 
to  be  certain,  but  probably  the  former  is  seldom  met  with  by  itself. 

Treatment. — Bony  Ankylosis.— \n  many  cases  this  is  the  best  result  thuaa 
be  obtained  under  the  circumstances,  and  provided  the  position  is  good,  it  ^onil 
not  be  touched.  If,  for  example,  the  elbow  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle  (or  preftr- 
ably  a  little  less)  the  hand  can  be  used  for  all  ordinary  purposes  with  i>erfect  frM- 
dom ;  when  it  is  more  open,  so  that  the  fingers  cannot  be  brought  to  the  mouth, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  excision  should  not  be  performed.  The  hip  ind. 
knee  when  nearly  straight  impair  the  power  of  the  limb  very  little,  although  Ae 
gait  is  awkward  ;  if,  however,  they  are  much  flexed,  excision  (removing  a  wedge- 
shaped  jiiece)  should  be  performed  in  the  one  case,  osteotomy  (either  through  ibc 
neck  or  below  the  trochanter)  in  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  shoulder,  ankle, 
and  fingers,  neighboring  joints  compensate  so  thoroughly  that  active  treatment  i» 
rarely  necessary.  Bony  ankylosis  of  the  tempore -maxillary  articulation,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  naturally  cannot  be  left. 

Fibrous  Ankylosis. — The  function  of  the  part  may  be  restored,  or  at  least  im- 
proved, by  stretching  the  adhesions,  or  forcibly  breaking  them  down.  Nothing, 
however,  may  be  attempted  so  long  as  there  is  the  least  degree  of  inflammatioJi ; 
it  would  merely  cause  a  fresh  attack,  the  danger  that  is  feared  the  most. 

The  probability  of  inflammation  depends  chiefly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
original  cause.  If  this  was  traumatic — if,  for  example,  the  joint  was  sprained  « 
dislocated,  and  the  injury  repaired  at  once — the  risk  is  exceedingly  small ;  brak- 
ing an  adhesion  across,  once  for  all,  in  a  healthy  person,  is  not  more  likely  w 
cause  inflammation  than  breaking  a  bone.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  codsD' 
tucional,  whether  due  to  gout,  rheumatism,  tubercle,  or  any  other  cause,  and  tbt 
same  diathesis  is  present  still,  there  is  no  question  that  violent  manipulation  m>r 
be  followed  by  very  serious  results.  Fortunately,  even  in  these  cases,  the  pndii- 
posing  causes  are  not  always  of  the  same  intensity  ;  gout  and  rheumatism,  for  «■ 
ample,  admit  of  being  alleviated  ;  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  joints  and  bones, 
the  susceptibility  to  tubercle  is  of  limited  duration  ;  so  that,  by  selecting  a  prDIf 
lime,  when  the  general  health  is  good  and  the  skin  over  the  affected  joint  pofK'')' 
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pi,  and  by  adopting  suitable  precautions  before  and  after,  a  very  great  deal  may 
ilcfected  in  the  vast  noajority  of  instances,  with  the  minimum  of  risk. 
.  The  other  question,  wheUier  the  adhesions  should  be  broken  down  once  for 
ji  (under  an  anaesthetic  if  necessary),  or  gradually  stret;,ched  little  by  little  until 
iqf  give  way  sufficiently  to  allow  free  movement,  is  more  easy.  This  depends 
intt  entirely  upon  their ^xtent.  If  they  are  small  and  few  in  number,  or  if  they 
It  10  situated  that  they  can  be  taken  one  by  one — round  the  capsule  of  a  joint, 
farezample — and  snapped  across  by  successive  rapid  action,  the  chance  of  inflam- 
■ition  following  is  very  much  less  than  if  they  are  strained  each  day  by  the 
Implication  of  some  continuous  force,  and  recovery  is  more  perfect.  It  is  mainly 
Mring  to  their  skill  in  localizing  lesions  of  this  kind,  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints, 
ndto  the  experience  they  have  gained  in  the  necessary  manipulation,  that  bone- 
Mttns  have  acquired  so  great  reputation  with  many  people,  in  spite  of  their  fre- 
quent failures,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  disastrous  results.  Very  little,  on  the  other 
hiod,  can  be  done  in  this  way  in  the  case  of  the  short  and  dense  intra-articular 
adhesions  that  form  after  suppuration  or  advanced  tubercular  disease.  These  may 
be  stretched  to  a  certain  extent  by  continued  traction  so  as  to  alter  the  position  of 
te  limb  if  that  is  faulty ;  but,  as  a  rule,  any  attempt  at  restoring  mobility  by  more 
acti^'e  measures  is  only  too  likely  to  end  in  failure. 

Tenotomy  is  rarely  required  in  cases  of  fibrous  ankylosis,  except  for  distant 
tendons  or  thickened  portions  of  the  fascia  that  have  undergone  passive  contrac- 
tion. The  punctures  should  always  be  allowed  to  heal  soundly  before  the  least 
mnipulation  or  extension  is  attempted  for  fear  of  the  skin  giving  way. 

Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  tearing, 
stietching,  or  cutting  the  resisting  bands  is  only  half  the  cure.  Owing  to  pro- 
longed rest,  all  the  structures  around  the  joint  are  wasted,  stiffened,  and  incapable 
of  work,  and,  after  all  gross  mechanical  obstacles  have  been  removed,  these  must 
be  brought  into  a  thorough  state  of  nutrition  before  they  can  be  expected  to  work 
freely  and  painlessly.  The  joint  must  be  well  steamed  and  douched;  all  the 
tissues  kneaded  thoroughly  and  well  rubbed  with  oil;  the  muscles  manipulated 
and  stretched  \  and  passive  and  what  are  known  as  resistive  movements  assiduously 
practiced. 


SECTION  VI.— EXCISION  OF  JOINTS. 

By  excision  is  understood  the  formally-planned  removal  of  more  or  less  of  the 
Articular  surfaces  of  a  joint,  not  merely  the  synovial  membrane  (erasion)  or  the 
JWthat  is  obviously  diseased.  It  may  be  required  either  for  injury  (this  issome- 
^Jfies  distinguished  as  primary  excision),  disease,  or  deformity. 

(a)  In  cases  of  injury^  excision  is  performed  as  an  alternative  to  amputation, 
S^lcept  at  the  hip  joint,  it  is  the  more  serious  operation  of  the  two,  entailing  pro- 
^Uged  confinement,  and  should  not  be  preferred  unless  the  age  and  constitution 
f  the  patient  (particularly  the  state  of  the  kidneys)  are  favorable.  It  is  essential 
^t  the  main  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  i)art  should  be  intact,  and  the  skin 
ot  too  much  bruised. 

(Jf)  For  Disease. — Tubercular  arthritis  is  the  most  frequent  cause,  osteo- 
thhtis  an  exceptional  one,  and  other  forms  of  disease  still  more  rare.  For  it  to 
oceed,  the  inflammation  must  be  chronic  or  past ;  the  age  of  the  patient  suit- 
•le  \  the  viscera  sound  (without  amyloid  degeneration,  or,  at  the  very  most,  a  sus- 
cion  of  it)  ;  the  bone  not  too  extensively  diseased  (if  the  epiphyses  are  cut  away 
e  growth  and  utility  of  the  limb  are  so  much  impaired  as  to  raise  the  question 
lether  amputation  would  not  have  been  better)  ;  and  all  the  soft  parts  involved 
pable  of  free  removal. 

{c)  For  Deformity. — This  may  be  the  result  of  injury,  or  of  antecedent  in- 
mmation — septic,  tubercular,  or  rheumatic — or  in  some  rare  cases  it  may  be  con- 
nital.     The  question  here  is   an  entirely  different   one,  depending  upon  the 
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utility  of  the  joint  in  its  deformed  position ;  the  probable  utility  of  the  poitj 
excision,  judging  from  previous  experience ;  and  the  possibility  of  rectifyiBgl 
deformity  more  or  less  completely  by  some  less  serious  operation,  such  as 
taneous  osteotomy. 

General  Principles. — The  soft  parts  are  incised  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose^ 
interior  of  the  joint  with  the  minimum  of  injury  to  th^  structures  around. 
epiphysial  lines  must  be  kept  intact.  How  much  bone  is  taken  away  (beyond 
which  is  diseased)  is  regulated  by  the  kind  of  union  that  is  required,  bony 
fibrous.  The  whole  of  the  disease  must  be  removed ;  if  there  are  outlying 
uses  or  tubercular  foci  in  the  bones,  they  must  be  thoroughly  scraped  out. 
drainage  must  be  provided  for,  and  the  dressing  and  splints  must  be  arranged 
as  to  keep  the  part  at  rest  and  exert  sufficient  pressure  upon  it,  while  at  the 
time  they  admit  of  being  changed,  if  required,  with  the  minimum  of  disturbuet 
Passive  motion,  if  enough  bone  has  been  taken  away,  need  not  be  commenced 
until  the  wound  is  practically  sound ;  but  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mrtii, 
tendons  that  move  other  joints  have  been  exposed  and  handled,  these  should  be 
worked  after  the  first  day  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  adhesions. 

The  preservation  of  the  periosteum  is  only  to  be  attempted  when  a  great  I^ 
production  of  bone  is  advisable.  If  the  bones  are  soft  and  inflamed,  as  in  most 
instances  of  tubercular  arthritis,  its  separation  presents  no  difficulty,  but  in  pri- 
mary excisions  it  adheres  so  closely  that  very  often  it  is  too  much  bruised  to  lift 

In  cases  of  fibrous  union  and  when  movement  is  desired,  massage,  shampooing, 
and  galvanism  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible.  The  muscles  and  nervB 
are  atrophied  from  prolonged  disuse,  the  circulation  through  the  limb  is  very  feeble, 
and  it  requires  much  time  and  patience  to  bring  back  the  part  to  its  normal  state 
of  nutrition. 

EXCISION  OF  SPECIAL  JOINTS. 

I.  The  Upper  Extremity. 

Excision  of  the  Shoulder  Joint. 

This  may  be  required  for  injury  or  disease.  Ankylosis  is  compensated  for  so 
thoroughly  by  the  mobility  of  the  scapula  that  it  is  a  question  whether  operatioa 
is  advisable.  It  has  also  been  performed  for  unreduced  dislocation  in  which  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  resting  upon  the  brachial  plexus,  and  for  tumors  in  connectioi* 
with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus. 

(a)  Injury. — In  this  case  the  operation  merely  consists  in  removing  com- 
minuted, displaced,  and  detached  fragments  of  bone  through  the  wound  (enlarg- 
ing it  if  necessary),  cleansing  the  cavity  thoroughly,  and  providing  free  drainage, 

(Ji)  Disease. — Tubercular  osteitis  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  involving  the 
synovial  lining  secondarily  and  spreading  to  the  glenoid  fossa,  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  ;  but,  even  in  this,  expectant  treatment,  removing  carious  or  necrosed 
fragments  of  bone  and  scraping  out  old  sinuses,  is  usually  followed  by  such  a  good 
result  that  excision  is  seldom  practiced.  For  other  forms  of  inflammation— osteo- 
arthritis, urethral  arthritis,  acute  necrosis,  or  chronic  suppuration — it  is  still  more 
rare. 

The  usual  incision  is  vertical,  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length,  b^ 
ginning  just  outside  the  coracoid  process,  on  a  level  with  it,  and  carried  through 
the  skin,  fascia,  and  deltoid,  down  to  the  bone.  If  the  arm  is  rotated  outward 
and  the  soft  part  drawn  to  the  sides,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  exposed  at  the 
bottom.  This  should  be  preserved  if  possible ;  sometimes  it  is  in  a  pulpy 
condition,  or  has  already  been  eroded,  and  occasionally  it  is  fixed  firmly  to  the 
bone  in  its  groove,  and  the  upper  end  of  it  lost.  The  capsule  is  then  freely 
opened  and  the  condition  of  the  parts  examined  before  determining  how  much  it  is 
necessary  to  take  away. 

So  far  as  the  subsequent  utility  of  the  limb  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  more  of  the  bone  that  is    left  the  better.     Partial  resections  (in  which 
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of  the  head  is  left,  the  rest  being  gouged  away)  give  better  results  than  when 

ttnatomical  neck  is  divided ;  and  this  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  surgical  neck, 
whole  of  the  disease  must  be  removed  (and  in  cases  of  tumors  springing 
Inm  the  head  of  the  bone  one-third  and  in  some  cases  even  more  of  the  shaft 
In  been  excised,  preserving  the  elbow  and  the  hand),  but  consistently  with  this, 
il  little  as  possible  of  the  healthy  bone.  The  question  of  subperiosteal  excision 
fudll  open,  but  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  where  it  is  practicable  the  results 
ae  superior  to  the  other  method. 

If  the  surgical  neck  requires  division  the  arm  must  be  strongly  rotated  out- 
md  by  the  assistant  as  soon  as  the  capsule  is  opened,  in  order  that  the  tendon  of 
Ihe  sabscapularis  may  be  cut ;  and  then  inward  for  the  short  external  rotators. 
As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  head  of  the  bone  rises  well  up  into  the  wound,  and  may 
be  cither  sawn  off  with  a  narrow-bladed  saw  in  situ,  the  soft  parts  being  protected 
md  held  aside  by  retractors,  or  thrust  bodily  out.  The  glenoid  fossa  very  rarely 
Itqtdres  more  than  the  application  of  a  gouge. 

[Prof.  Senn's  method  of  exposing  the  shoulder  joint  by  temporary  resection  of 
the  acromion,  was  f)erformed  by  the  editor  at  the  Rush  Medical  College  Clinic, 
January,  1893.  The  operation  is  not  difficult  of  performance,  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  muscular  attachments  by  this  procedure  is  of  extreme  value  in  the  result.] 
■  A  counter-opening  at  the  back  of  the  joint  is  usually  advisable  for  drainage. 
The  wound  is  thoroughly  cleansed  ;  the  margins  drawn  together  with  sutures ;  a 
large  tube  placed  across  it;  and  the  cavity  of  the  axilla,  the  space  behind  the 
ihoulder,  and  the  outer  side  and  front  of  the  arm  thoroughly  packed  with  wood- 
wool. Stromeyer's  elbow  cushion  should  be  used  as  long  as  the  patient  is  in  bed, 
and  passive  motion  commenced  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  wound  allows  it, 
the  fingers  and  wrist  being  exercised  from  the  first. 

Results. — All  underhand  movements  can  be  carried  out  exceedingly  well ; 
elevation  above  the  horizontal  line  is  only  possible  in  those  cases  in  which  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  partially  preserved  or  reproduced  ;  in  all  others  the  deltoid  loses  its 
fiilcrum,  and  the  f)erfect  apposition  of  the  two  bones,  which  enables  rotation  of 
the  scapula  to  raise  the  arm,  becomes  impossible. 

Excision  of  the  Elbow  Joint. 

Primary  excision  for  compound  comminuted  fracture  extending  into  the  joint 
^  Very  successful.  As  usual  in  primary  operations,  the  reaction  is  greater  than  in 
'^e  cases  of  disease,  and,  if  suppuration  occurs,  a  very  large  amount  of  callus  may 
•^  thrown  out,  endangering  the  movement  of  the  joint.  It  is  chiefly  required 
^hen  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  comminuted.  When  this  occurs  it  is  prac- 
^^lly  impossible  to  restore  the  fragments  to  their  proper  position,  and  owing  to 
*c  irregularity  of  the  articular  surface  and  the  filling  up  of  the  coronoid  and  ole- 
^^^on  fossae,  a  much  wider  range  of  movement  can  be  obtained  by  operation. 

Excision  for  Disease. — Tubercular  arthritis  is  the  usual  cause,  but  the  pro- 
pTtion  of  cases  in  which  the  operation  is  required  is  a  very  small  one.  Strumous 
^Sease  of  the  elbow  joint  is  essentially  an  affection  of  childhood,  a  time  in  which 
tcision  should  if  possible  be  avoided,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  interferes 
ith  the  growth  of  the  arm  ;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  if  the  patient's 
irroundings  can  be  improved,  the  joint  kept  at  rest  upon  a  splint,  abscesses 
pened  from  time  to  time,  and  sinuses  and  carious  bone  scraped  out,  the  result  is 
Q  exceedingly  good  one.  The  range  of  movement,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  so 
ide  ;  but  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  position  it  is  usually  sufficient,  and  there 
no  risk  of  a  **  flail  joint,"  or  of  failure  of  growth.  There  is  certainly  the 
inger  of  the  tuberculosis  becoming  general,  but  it  rests  with  the  advocates  of 
ccision  to  prove  that  this  is  serious.  Of  course,  if  the  bone  is  so  extensively 
iseased  that  repair  is  unlikely,  or  if  improvement  does  not  take  place  under 
rdinary  treatment,  or  if  the  amount  of  discharge  is  so  great  that  there  is  risk  of 
le  general  health  failing,  there  should  be  no  hesitation. 
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For  other  diseases  excision  is  rarely  necessary ;  but  it  may  be  peifofm(Al| 
suppura.ling  osteo -arthritis  (in  a  patient  sixty-three  years  of  age  under  mjif 
the  result  was  most  successful),  and  for  chronic  suppuration  consequent  upon  ii' 
or  pyaemia. 

In  casts  of  deformity,  whether  arising  from  old  unreduced  dislocation,  M 
ankylosis  after  inflammation,  or  from  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  soft  fM 
excision  often  gives  a  very  good  result.  The  question  as  to  its  advisability  tn 
upon  the  usefulness  of  the  arm  and  the  occupation  of  the  patient.  Bony  ank^ 
at  an  angle  of  75°  to  80°  is  a  wonderfully  slight  impediment  to  many  people;  • 
the  other  hand,  if  the  angle  is  in  the  least  degree  obtuse,  so  that  the  patienta 
neither  feed  himself  with  an  ordinary  spoon  or  fork  nor  place  his  hand  at  tbete 
of  his  head,  the  arm  is  almost  useless. 

Operation. — An  elastic  bard  maybe  applied  around  the  arm,  but  thelM 
ing  is  usually  slight.  The  shoulder  is  raised  on  a  pillow  and  the  forearm  beldb 
an  assistant.  If  the  right  elbow  is  in  question,  the  arm  should  be  heldacrocitl 
patient,  with  the  olecranon  presenting  upward,  the  operator  standing  on  the  na 
side,  the  assistant  on  the  opposite  one.  If  the  left,  it  is  more  convenient  for  A 
surgeon  to  stand  upon  the  right.  A  linear  incision,  four  inches  in  length,  is  sal 
over  the  back  of  the  joint,  ils  centre  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the  olecnu 
It  should  lie  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  be  carried  rigl 
down  to  the  bone  at  once,  splitting  the  fascia  of  the  triceps  longitudinally.  Tl 
next  step  is  to  detach  from  the  bone  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  back  of  tt 
olecranon,  first  upon  the  outer  side,  then  upon  the  inner,  until  the  narTX}werf« 
of  the  process  is  reached.  In  cases  of  disease  this  is  easily  accomplished  with 
blunt  elevator,  but  in  primary  excision  it  is  more  difficult.  If  now  the  olecnna 
is  cut  across  with  a  |)air  of  bone  forceps,  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  opened,  ft 
triceps  and  the  ])osterior  parts  of  the  lateral  ligaments  are  detached  from  the  nls 
without  risking  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  into  the  fascia,  and  abundant  spM« 
obtained  for  separating  the  soft  parts  from  the  condyles. 

This,  especially  in  cases  of  injury,  is  the  most  tedious  part  of  the  operatiw 
The  inner  side  must  be  cleared  first,  taking  care  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  is  seldoi 
seen.  The  soft  parts  are  raised  with  the  thuE 
from  the  bone  beneath,  and  carefully  sep 
rated  from  their  attachment  with  a  90 
scalpel,  keeping  the  knife  parallel  to  the  Dciv 
The  external  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  t! 
assistant  helping  by  keeping  the  arm  as  ncu 
vertical  as  possible.  As  soon  as  this  isdc 
the  end  of  the  humerus  protrudes  thKWt 
the  incision,  and  the  bone  can  be  cle« 
with  ease  as  high  as  necessary.  How  mu 
should  be  removed  depends  upon  the  gcoe 
condition  ;  the  whole  of  the  cartilagini 
surface  should  certainly  come  away,  the  I 
of  section  passing  above  the  condyles;  1 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  cause,  whet^ 
injury  or  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  ai 
which  in  some  ca.ses  of  old  ankylosis  is  grea 
wasted,  must  all  be  taken  int©  considerati< 
The  stump  of  the  olecranon  and  the  h( 
of  the  radius  are  then  cleared  in  thesamc* 
and  sawn  across  together,  above  the  insert 
of  the  bice|M.  It  is  often  recommended 
o[ien  the  joint  above  the  olecranon,  s 
remove  the  necessary  portions  0/  the  ul"*  ■ 
radius  first;  but  I  have  found  the  method  described  more expeditioi 
In  tubercular  disease  the  condition  of  the  synovial  membrane; 
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BXCISION  OF  THE  WRIST. 
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|Aw  n(|tiiie  attention.     One  or  two  small  arteries  ma^  need  to  be  tied  or  twisted, 

flttthCTe  M  VCT7  little  bleeding.     The  wound  can  usually  be  washed  out  at  once 

jBib  a  hot  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  sutured,  leaving  an  orifice  in  the 

^^iddlc  for  drainage,  or  better,  a  short  drain  age -tube. 

•      Many  splints  have  been  devised  for  use  after  this  operation  (some  surgeons 

'^t  nooe  at  all)  ;  but  as  convenient  a  contrivance  as  any,  at  least  while  the  patient 

^  in  bed,  is  an  inside  angular  one,  interrupted  and  hinged  opposite  the  elbow, 

;S|nnded  with  a  rounded  end  (as  in  Carr's  splint)  for  the  fingers,  and  with  two 

'cnss-bais  underneath,  50  that  it  may  be  slung  from  a  pulley  over  the  bed,  and 

::,  Mf^OTted  by  a  counterpoise  of  shot.      With  this  the  dressings  are  easily  changed  ; 

theuigle  can  be  altered  if  required,  the  (ingers  can  be  exercised,  and  the  patient 

on  sit  up  and  move  about  in  bed  without  the  least  fear  of  disturbing  the  wound. 

Passive  movement  of  the  fingers  and  wrist  should  be  commenced  at  the  end 

of  the  first  week ;  the  new  joint  need  not  be  moved  until  the  wound  is  nearly 

totmd.     If  too  little  bone  has  been  taken  away,  passive  motion  will  not  prevent 

OSKOus  union.     In  some  cases  all  the  movements  of  the  Joint — flexion,  extension, 

[rODatioo,  and  supination — are  almost  perfect  from  the  first  ;  but  these  are  the 

exteptions.     In  the  majority  there  is  very  little  power  for  some  time,  but  gradu- 

ill]',  uthe  muscles  grow  accustomed  to   their  shortened   position,  and  as  the 

Dutrition  improves  under  the  influence  of  galvanism,  massage,  passive  molion,  and 

exercise,  the  strength  returns,  and  the  range  increases  until  it  is  almost,  if  not 

quite,  as  good  as  in  the  normal  arm.     This  may  take  place  even  after  a  twelve- 

moDtb. 

If  the  movement  becomes  restricted,  in  spite  of  passive  motion,  the  (|uestion 
must  be  considered  whether  the  operation  should  be  repeated  and  more  bone 
removed,  or  the  limb  allowed  to  become  rigid  (as  it  cannot  be  prevented)  at  the 
most  convenient  angle.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  flail  joint  results,  the  usefulness 
nay  be  greatly  increased  by  providing  the  patient  with  a  suitable  leather  or  poro- 
plastic  splint,  taking  the  whole  of  the  arm  and  the  forearm  as  far  as  the  wrist. 


Excision  of  the   Wrist. 

This  is  very  rarely  required  except  for  strumous  disease.  I  have  on  several 
c*sc3  performed  a  partial  operation  in  cases  of  injury,  removing  bruised  and 
broken  fragments  of  bone  with  a  good  result ; 
but  an  accident  that  rendered  complete  ex- 
<^isioQ  necessary  would  almost  certainly  cause 
too  great  destruction  of  the  soft  parts. 

It  may  be  performed  in  various  ways, 
but  the  two  chief  are  those  practiced  first 
by  Lister  and  by  I-angenbeck. 

I-  Litter's  Operation. — Two  lateral  in- 
cisions are  made ;  the  whole  of  the  carpal 
'x'ncs  except  the  hook  of  the  unciform  and 
the  osseous  portion  of  the  pisiform  are  re- 
■"oved,  and  five  tendons  only  (the  carpal 
flexors  and  extensors)  divided  at  their  in- 
sertion. 

Esmarch's  bandage  is  applied  and  the 
"•lesions  broken  down.  The  first  incision  ^ 
■^pnson  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  j  / 
"»  radius,  on  a  level  with  the  styloid  pro- 
'f»>  and  runs  thence  to  the  radia!  side  of 
'he  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  and  along 
■"""  bone  for  half  its  length.     Its  first   part  ^'"^  „„„, 

t  internal  to  the  extensor  secundi  inter- 
ind  it  turns  just  before  it  reaches  the  radial  artery.      If  carried   down  to 
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the  bone  at  once  it  necessarily  cuts  across  the  extensor  carpi  ladialis  bRviar; 
may,  however,  be  avoided  with  a  little  care  and  the  tendon  divided  ii 
afterward  at  its  insertion. 

The  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  of  the  carpus  is  then  separated  frosi 
attachment ;  the  radial  artery  with  the  tendons  of  the  thumb  drawn  oatwaid; 
trapezium  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  carpus  with  cutting-forceps,  andilltlr] 
tendons  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus  raised  from  the  bones  beneath  iiir 
toward  the  ulnar  side   as   possible.     They  should   not   be   lifted   out  of  tUt 
grooves  on  the  radius. 

The  second  incision  is  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  ulnar  side.  It  bepv 
two  inches  above  the  joint,  internal  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  is  omied 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  metacarpal.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris  is  cut  at  its  insertion  ;  the  dorsal  and  internal  lateral  ligaments  divided, 
and  the  raising  of  the  extensor  tendons  completed  by  working  toward  the  radial 
side. 

The  soft  parts  on  the  palmar  surface  are  separated  next,  the  pisiform  bone 
with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  ulnaris  being  detached  from  the  rest  and  tk 
unciform  process  cut  off.  The  wrist  in  doing  this  must  be  flexed  and  care  mart 
be  taken  not  to  work  down  on  to  the  metacarpus  for  fear  of  the  deep  palmar  arcL 
The  anterior  ligament  of  the  carpus  is  divided  at  the  same  time. 

The  carpal  bones  (except  the  trapezium)  can  now  be  extracted  through  the 
ulnar  incision  with  sequestrum-forceps,  the  ends  of  the  ulna  and  radius  forced  oat, 
and  their  articular  surfaces  removed  with  a  gouge  or  saw,  as  the  case  requires. 


Fig.  aSo, — Lister's  Splint  for  Excision  of  the  Wrist. 


The  Styloid  process  of  the  ulna  should  be  left,  and  the  tendons  on  the  dorsum  o^ 
the  radius  disturbed  in  their  grooves  as  little  as  they  can  be. 

The  metacarpus  is  then  treated  in  the  same  way  :  the  trapezium  dissected  oO^ 
taking  care  of  the  tendon  and  the  artery  (if  this  bone  appears  fairly  sound  it  DO^y 
be  left),  and  the  articular  surface  removed  from  the  pisiform  bone. 

Lister's  splint,  with  a  cork  pad  to  support  the  fingers  in  semi-flexion,  a^^ 
a  bar  for  the  thumb,  is  nearly  always  used.     The  fingers  and  thumb  must  l^ 
thoroughly  flexed  and  extended  at  every  joint  after  the  second  day,  in  ord^ 
that  the  tendons  may  cut  channels  for  themselves  in  the  vascular  lymph  that  fiJ^ 
the  wound  ;  but  the  wrist  itself  must  be  kept  at  rest  until  union  is  assured. 

2.  Langenbeck! s. — A  single  incision  four  inches  in  length  is  made  along 
dorsal  surface  of  the  wrist  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  secundi  intemocf 
and  the  extensor  indicis,  commencing  well  above  the  wrist  joint  and  ending 
the  middle  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone  on  its  ulnar  side.     The  tendons  on  t_ 
radial  side  of  the  incision  are  then  lifted  up  from  the  radius  and  the  carpus,  wit^- 
the  periosteum,  so  that  the  sheaths  are  not  opened ;  the  proximal  row  of 
bones  separated  from  each  other  and  extracted  one  by  one,  beginning  with  th 
scaphoid,  and  then  the  second  row  treated  in  the  same  manner.     It  must  be  re 
membered  that  in  cases  of  strumous  disease  the  bones  are  softened ;  the  ligamen 
for  the  most  part  easily  divided  ;  and  the  soft  tissues  around  matted  together 
that  they  can  be  much  more  easily  detached ;  otherwise  this  operation  is  one  ol 
considerable  difficulty. 

The  cases  for  which  excision  of  the  wrist  is  required  are  few  and  far  between. 
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fomig  sobiectSy  if  caseation  is  not  yet  (ax  advanced,  a  very  great  deal  can  be 
e  by  rest,  tonics,  and  thorough  general  treatment,  the  joint  being  easily  pro- 
ed  afterward.  If  caseation  and  suppuration  have  occurred  already,  local 
rations,  such  as  gouging  out  soft  carious  bone  and  packing  the  cavities  with 
>fbrni  gauze,  frequently  suffice,  and  leave  a  very  useful  hand.  In  older  people 
often  associated  with  phthisis  that  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection 
The  operation  itself  sometimes  yields  a  very  good  result ;  but,  on  the 
BT  band,  not  tmfrequently  all  the  tendons  become  matted  together,  or  the 
ocular  disease  returns,  or  suppuration  sets  in,  or  the  patient's  health  begins  to 
and  amputation  has  to  be  performed.  In  what  proportion  of  cases  this  occurs 
s  impossible  to  say,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  very  large  one. 

The  Thumb  and  Finger  Joints. 

Excision  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb  may  be  per- 
med without  difficulty  through  a  vertical  dorsal  incision.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
ared for  compound  comminuted  fractures  or  old  unreduced  dislocations,  and 
yes  an  excellent  result.  Occasionally  a  similar  operation  is  advisable  in  injuries 
other  joints. 

II.  The  Lower  Extremity. 

The  Hip  Joint. 

Excision  of  the  hip  is  f)erformed  for  compound  comminuted  fractures  of  the 
ad  of  the  bone  (such  cases  are  very  rare  in  civil  life),  as  an  alternative  to  am- 
iitation,  and  occasionally  for  old  unreduced  dislocations.  The  total  number  of 
lese,  however,  is  very  small ;  nearly  always,  when  excision  of  the  hip  is  mentioned, 
t  presence  of  tubercular  arthritis  is  implied. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  either  through  an  anterior  or  a  posterior 
cision;  the  former  is  preferred  if  the  disease  is  in  its  earliest  stages,  before  sup- 
ration  has  occurred,  and  when  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  securing  primary 
ion ;  the  latter  if  the  parts  are  disorganized  and  a  large  amount  of  discharge 
pccted. 

(i)  The  Anterior  Method. — The  patient  is  placed  on  his  back  with  the  limb 
rhtly  flexed.  The  incision,  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  is  begun  immediately 
ow  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  carried  downward  and  a  little  inward,  par- 
sland  just  external  to  the  sartorius,  so  as  to  open  up  the  capsule  of  the  joint 
once  between  this  muscle  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  tensor  fascise  femoris  and 
Jglutaeus  medius  on  the  outer.  A  deeper  incision  is  now  made  in  the  capsule, 
rallel  to  its  fibres :  the  soft  parts  are  pushed  on  either  side  with  an  elevator,  the 
ger  introduced  to  examine  the  part,  and  a  narrow-bladed  saw  passed  down  by 
side  on  to  the  top  of  the  neck.  As  soon  as  this  is  divided  the  head  of  the 
lur  is  grasped  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  twisted  out.  If  the  acetabulum  or  the 
at  trochanter  is  involved,  the  carious  bone  is  gouged  away,  and  any  caseous 
osit  in  the  neighborhood  thoroughly  scraped  out.  Then  the  wound  is  washed 
with  a  hot  antiseptic  solution  ;  dried  thoroughly  ;  dusted  with  iodoform  and 
n  up,  leaving  a  drainage-tube  of  suitable  size.  As  Barker  has  shown,  the  actual 
Ity  left  by  this  operation  is  a  very  small  o'ne,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
s  primary  union  can  be  obtained.  This,  however,  is  only  practicable  in  the 
ier  stages  of  the  disease. 

(2)  The  Posterior  Method. — The  patient  lies  upon  the  sound  side  near  the 
B  of  the  table.  The  incision,  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  begins  about 
way  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  the  great  trochanter,  and,  as 
>bson  recommends,  is  carried  downward  over  the  middle  of  the  latter,  so  as 
nd  upon  the  shaft.  If  it  is  taken  round  the  trochanter,  it  encroaches  upon  the 
tance  of  the  muscles.    The  capsule  is  opened  freely  by  deepening  the  incision  ; 
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the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  bone  with  an  elevator^  die  perioiteBai  a| 
rule  coming  away  without  difficulty,  and  as  soon  as  the  parts  are  suflfidently  i 
the  neck  is  divided  with  a  keyhole  saw.      The  finger  should  be  used  to 
the  soft  parts  on  the  inner  side.     Afterward  the  condition  of  the  acetabulum 
be  examined  ;  any  sequestra  that  are  present  removed ;  and  if  there  is  any  evidoMl] 
of  a  pelvic  abscess  (which  may  often  be  ascertained  previously  by  rectal 
nation)  sufficient  of  the  floor  taken  away  to  ensure  thorough  drainage. 

[These  methods  are  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Koenig,  which  in  every 
where  the  trochanter  is  sound  should  be  adopted  in  preference ;  or  the  melU 
may  be  modified  by  the  preservation  of  the  entire  trochanter.  The  operatioQS 
modified  is  performed  as  follows :  A  curved  incision  is  made,  commendng  jot 
below  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  directly  over  the  trochanter  major,  and  extendiBg 
downward  about  two  inche^.  The  incision  is  deepened  until  the  trochanter  ii 
exposed.  By  means  of  a  chisel  the  trochanter  is  separated  at  its  base  fromtbe 
shaft  of  the  bone  at  the  upper  level  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  The  trochanttt, 
with  the  muscles  intact,  is  now  turned  upward,  and  the  neck  of  the  femur  vidi 
the  capsule  are  exposed  to  view.  Incise  the  capsule,  examine  the  joint  ite 
irrigation.  If  there  is  much  caries  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  it  may  now  be 
removed  by  a  few  blows  of  the  mallet  and  chisel,  dividing  the  neck  close  to  the 
head,  if  the  neck  is  sound,  or  close  to  the  trochanters,  if  required.  The 
acetabulum  is  now  thoroughly  scraped  with  the  sharp  spoon,  and  every  vestige 
of  diseased  tissue  removed.  The  cavity  is  now  irrigated  with  iodine  water, 
dried  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  leaving  a  projecting  portion  behind  the 
trochanter.  The  trochanter  major  is  now  brought  down  to  the  shaft  and  sewed 
down  to  the  periosteum  by  two  or  three  interrupted  sutures  of  chroraicized  catgut 
The  wound  is  then  closed  by  sutures,  except  a  space  behind  the  trochanter,  where 
the  gauze  projects.  The  usual  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied,  and  rest  secured  by 
plaster-of- Paris  splint.  Extension  should  be  continuously  maintained  during  tht 
healing  process.  By  this  operation  the  muscles  are  preserved  in  their  integrity^, 
and  the  motions  of  the  limb  after  the  operation  are  but  little  impaired.] 

The  after-treatment,  whichever  incision  is  practiced,  consists  in  perfect  rest 
in  a  position  of  extension  with  slight  abduction.  In  the  case  of  the  anteriox" 
method  a  Thomas's  splint  may  be  applied  after  the  first  week. 

The  indications  for  this  operation  have  been  discussed  already.  Bysom«^ 
surgeons  it  is  performed  as  soon  as  caseation  is  certain  ;  by  others  only  as  an  alter  — 
native  to  amputation,  when  it  is  clear  that  the  recuperative  power  of  the  patien  It 
unaided  is  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  disease.  The  difference  in  opiniocs 
appears  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  difference  in  the  conditions  under  whicfa 
the  patients  are  placed. 

The  results  of  the  two  operations  naturally  differ  very  greatly.     An  exccllcat 
limb  is  left  after  early  excision,  if  the  wound  heals  up  at  once  ;  if  it  does  not,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  primary  union  is  not  invariable,  the  condition  of  th« 
patient  is  very  serious  ;  but  as  yet  hardly  anything  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
ultimate  effect,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  true  criterion.    Late  excision  undoubtedly 
leaves  a  wasted  and  shortened  limb,  but  the  credit  of  this  must  not  be  laid  wholly 
at  the  door  of  the  operation  ;    had  this  not  been  performed,  it  is  quesdonaWe 
whether  the  limb  would  have  been  any  better,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  tV« 
patient  would  not  have  survived  the  prolonged  suppuration  without  some  amylo^^ 
degeneration.     The  comparison,  if  there  can  be  one,  should  be  made,  not  betwc^^ 
the  results  of  early  and  late  excision,  but  between  the  results  of  early  excision  ^^. 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the    natural  process  of  cure  with  a  very  few  cases      ^ 
late  excision  on  the  other. 

Excision  of  the  Knee  Joint. 

Primary  excision  has  been  performed  in  a  few  cases  of  gunshot  wounds,  b 
the  conditions  under  which  so  serious  an  operation  is  admissible  are  very 
Chronic  disease  involving  the  bones  is  the  general  cause  (erasion  or  arthrecton^-^ 
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to  be  preferred  as  long  as  the  soft  parts  only  are  concerned)  ;  osteo-arthritis, 
■ited  to  one  joint  in  a  patient  otherwise  healthy  and  not  too  old  ;  ankylosis  in 
iHity  position,  and  compound  transverse  fractures  of  the  patella,  in  which  it  is 
upovible  to  bring  the  fragments  together  without  shortening  the  limb,  are  occa- 
ioaalones. 

Operation. — Many  different  incisions  are  recommended  by  different  opera- 
m,  depending  partly  uf>on  the  advisability  of  removing  or  leaving  the  patella. 
Ike  ordinary  one  is  semicircular  in  shape,  the  bone  being  taken  away. 

It  commences  behind  the  condyle  on  the  side  that  is  furthest  from  the 
opiator,  passes  down  over  the  ligamentum  patellae,  and  is  continued  up  to  a 
csOTRiponding  point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  lateral  ligaments  are  divided, 
but  it  should  stop  short  of  the  internal  saphena  vein.  The  flap  thus  marked  out 
iithen  reflected  upward  and  the  joint  freely  opened  by  a  second  incision  convex 
iqmard,  starting  from  the  extremities  of  the  first  and  carried  through  the  tendon 
d"  the  quadriceps  above  the  patella.  In  many  instances  it  is  advisable  to  slit  the 
tendon  up  still  higher  by  vertical  incision  in  the  middle  line.  The  whole  of 
tbe  great  suprapatellar  pouch  must  be  exposed  and  thoroughly  scraped  out,  and  in 
the  case  of  children  suffering  from  chronic  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane  it 
not  unfrequently  extends  nearly  half-way  up  the  femur. 

The  other  incisions  are  transverse  across  the  patella,  opening  the  joint  above 
and  below  the  bone  and  removing  it  at  once  ;  transverse,  dividing  the  patella  in 
two,  so  that  it  may  be  wired  together  again  afterward  (this  helps  to  prevent  dis- 
pbccment  of  the  tibia  backward,  but  it  renders  the  complete  removal  of  all  the 
pulpy  tissue  more  difficult)  ;  and  semilunar,  across  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  This 
process  belongs  to  the  epiphysis  and  can  easily  be  separated  with  a  chisel  (in  many 
aaes  a  stout  scalpel  will  answer)  carrying  the  ligamentum  patellae  with  it,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  front  wall  of  the  knee  joint  is  reflected  in  a  single  flap.  After- 
ward if  the  patella  is  left,  it  may  be  fixed  down  again  by  means  of  a  wire  or 
chromic  catgut  suture. 

As  soon  as  the  joint  is  freely  opened  the  suprapatellar  pouch  must  be  cleared 
^t,  the  rest  of  the  soft  structures  being  dealt  with  later.  The  femur  is  then  pushed 
*sfaron  the  surface  of  the  tibia  as  possible  (the  popliteal  artery  is  well  out  of  the 
^y) ;  a  cut  made  through  the  soft  tissues  covering  it  for  the  saw,  and  the  articular 
^^ace  removed,  the  line  of  section  being  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft  (a  little  more 
^ally  has  to  come  away  from  the  inner  side  than  from  the  outer)  from  above 
'ownward  and  slightly  from  behind  forward.  Butcher's  saw  may  be  used,  but  an 
^dinary  one  answers  as  well.  The  level  of  the  epiphysis  is  marked  by  the  adduc- 
^r  tubercle,  and  the  incision  should  not  be  carried  above  this ;  if  the  disease 
Attends  higher,  it  must  be  scraped  or  gouged  away. 

The  position  of  the  bones  is  then  reversed,  the  tibia  brought  in  front  of  the 
ut  section  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  surface  with  the  semilunar  cartilages  resting 
poh  it  sawn  off.  As  a  rule,  it  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  articular  lamella  :  if  there 
a  soft  or  carious  spot  in  one  of  the  tuberosities  it  can  be  gouged  out  and  an 
)ening  for  drainage  made  through  its  base  on  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone, 
he  anterior  crucial  ligament  must  always  be  sacrificed,  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
issible  to  preserve  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  one,  and  if  this  can  be  done  it 
nders  the  bones  much  more  secure. 

After  this  the  synovial  membrane  covering  the  posterior  ligament  and  that 
lich  lines  the  posterior  pouches  (often  in  these  cases  very  much  increased  in 
je),  can  be  dissected  off  or  scraped  away  without  difficulty.  Every  particle  of 
ft  tissue  must  be  removed,  as  persistence  of  the  tubercular  growth  is  one  of  the 
un  causes  of  failure. 

If  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  has  been  preserved  the  bones  are  fairly  secure 
thout  anything  else.  Where  it  has  been  divided  the  cut  surfaces  may  be  sutured 
gether  with  steel  pins  driven  obliquely  through  both  bones  so  as  to  cross  each 
her  near  the  line  of  union,  or  with  wire  silk,  or  stout  chromic  gut.  Afterward 
le  or  two  drainage-tubes  must  be  inserted  according  to  the  amount  of  discharge 
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expected,  the  wound  thoroughly  washed  out,  all  bleeding  stopped,  and  the 
flap  adjusted  and  fastened  down.      A  back  splint  interrupted  opposite  te 
and  provided  with  a  foot-piece  to  prevent  any  dropping  of  the  toes,  most 
be  used.     It  may  be  made  of  wood  or  of  tinned  iron,  and  it  should  be 
with  two  cross-bars,  so  that  it  can  be  slung  from  a  pulley  over  the  bed  and  suj 
by  a  counterpoise  of  shot.     If  this  is  well  adjusted  and  the  mattress  cut  awtj< 
the  diseased  side  from  below  the  fold  of  the  buttock,  the  limb  swings  absok 
free,  entirely  out  of  the  patient's  control.      It  may  be  secured  either  with 
interrupted  side-splints  like  an  ordinary  compound  fracture,  or  with  a  mixtnre 
paraffin  and  wax  applied  hot,  as  recommended  by  Howse.     In  either 
fixation  is  absolute.      Union  is  fairly  sound  in  a  successful  case  at  the  end  of 
weeks,  and  the  patient  may  then  be  allowed  to  get  about  on  crutches,  the  linb: 
being  protected  either  with  a  poroplastic  casing  or  with  Thomas's  knee-splint 
Some  appliance   of   this   kind  must  be  worn  for   several  years,  in  the  case  of 
children,  until  the  period  of  growth  has  ceased. 

The  details  naturally  require  modification  in  many  particulars.  The  patelk, 
for  example,  is  sometimes  preserved,  its  articular  surface  being  thoroughly  gouged 
away,  or  it  is  divided  and  sutured  together  again.  Sometimes  it  is  sufficient  meidf 
to  shave  off  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  occasionally  the  bones  themselves  can  be 
left  untouched,  only  the  soft,  pulpy  synovial  tissue  being  removed,  as  in  erasion, 
but  when  this  is  done  great  care  is  required  to  prevent  flexion  afterward. 

Results. — Excision  of  the  knee  rarely  succeeds  in  patients  over  thirty  yeais 
of  age,  or  in  those  under   ten ;  in  the  former  the  reparative  powers  fail,  in  the 
latter  the  growth  of  the  limb  is  too  much  impaired.     Puberty  is  the  most  favor- 
able time.     In  some  few  cases  a  movable  joint  has  been  obtained  (in  erasion  ia. 
which  the  articular  surfaces  are  not  taken  away,  this  is  usually  the  case,  and  some- 
times the  range  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  normal  one),  but  it  is  certainly  wiser  t(^ 
try  for  bony  ankylosis.     Failure  may  occur  from   the  whole  of  the   tubercular- 
disease  not  having  been  removed,  from  the  strength  of  the  patient  being  unequal. 
to  the  strain,  or  from  too  much  bone  having  been  taken  away.     In  this  case,  eve 
if  union  does  take  place,  the  limb  remains  so  weak  and  wasted,  and  is  so  mu( 
shorter  than  the  other,  that  amputation  is  usually  preferred.     Later,  even  af« 
years  have  passed,  the  osseous  union  sometimes  yields  and  causes  serious  deformity  — 

Excision  of  the  Ankle. 

This  operation  is  rarely  practiced  ;  the  reparative  power  of  the  foot  is  no-^ 
very  great,  stability  and  firmness  especially  are  required,  and  neither  in  the 
of  disease  nor  injury  is  the  mischief  likely  to  be  limited.     Compared  with  excision 
Syme*s  amputation  involves  very  much  less  risk,  and  may  be  relied  upon  for 
excellent  practical  result. 

It  may  be  performed  either  by  two  lateral   incisions,  or  an  anterior  trans- — 
verse  one. 

In  the  former  (i)  an  incision  is  made  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  overth^ 
peronaei  tendons,  from  two  inches  above  the  external  malleolus  to  within  an  incti 
of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.     The  skin  and  the  periosteum  are  raisecJ 
from  off  the  bone,  the  tendons  drawn  to  one  side,  the  fibula  divided  at  the  upper 
angle,  and  the  lower  end  drawn  out  from  above  and  removed,  dividing  the  external 
lateral  ligament.     The  foot  is  then   turned  over  and  (2)  an  incision  similar  in 
length  and  direction  made  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  internal  malleolus, 
the  tendons  and  periosteum  being  treated  in  the  same  way.     The  lower  end  of 
the  tibia  is  then  forced  into  the  wound,  by  everting  the  foot,  and  removed  with  a 
narrow  saw  ;  the  up|)er  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  the 
whole  of  the  gelatinous  tissue  scraped  out,  and  the  wound  thoroughly  washed  out 
and  drained.     If  the  astragalus  is  much  involved  it  is  better  to  scoop  it  out  of  its 
periosteal  shell  altogether. 

The  anterior  transverse  incision  is  more  simple.     A  cut  is  made  across  the 
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a  the  joint,  beginning  at  the  tip  of  one  malleolus,  dividing  all  the  tendons. 
tenor  tibial  vessels  and  the  nen-e,  and  ending  at  the  corresponding  point  on 
iposite  side.  The  ligaments  are  then  divided  as  far  as  may  be  necessar\*.  the 
surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  the  upper  of  the  astragalus  successively  exposed  and 
ed,  all  carious  bone  gouged  away  with  the  granulation  tissue,  and  then 
ndons  and  the  nerve  sutured  together.  The  skin  wound  should  unite  by 
"St  intention.  An  outside  angular  splint,  with  the  knee  well  bent,  is  the  best 
ince  until  the  seat  of  injury  is  partially  consolidated  and  the  discharge  reduced 
ount,  and  after  that  a  plaster  or  paniffin  bandage,  strengthened,  if  necessary, 
ps  of  tin. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

SECTION    1.— MALFORMATIONS. 

ENCEPHALOCELE  AND  MENINGOCELE. 
An  encephalocele  is  a  congenital  tunnor  caused  by  the  abnormal  cxpanaoDltl 
some  part  or  the  cerebral  vesicles,  so  that  the  brain  substance  protrudes  betweaV 
the  bones  of  the  skull  and  prevents  their  proper  development.  In  a  meniagodtl 
'the  protrusion  consists  of  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  only,  but  this  is  very  n 
more  rare.  When  in  addition  to  the  brain  substance  there  is  a  great  collectiM  I 
of  fluid,  causing  immense  distention  of  the  ventricle,  it  is  known  as  hydrenctpk- 1 
alocele. 

An  encephalocele  can  only  develop  at  those  parts  of  the  skull  which  Dormtllr  I 
contain  processes  of  the  ventricles  ;  immediately  over  the  nose,  that  is  tosay,  ccr-  f 
responding  to  the  anterior  cornua  (the  exactly  median  situation  isduc  tosecondiij  I 
growth  of  the  bones)  ;  behind  the  mastoid  process,  where  the  lateral  cornua  tooK  I 
down  ;  and  in  the  neck  and  occipital  region  over  the  fourth  ventricle.  Afc*  | 
cases  are  recorded  of  a  similar  prolongation  of  the  third  ventricle  into  the  pharjn; 
through  the  sphenoid,  or  between  it  and  the  ethmoid.  Encephalocele  has  noili-  ' 
ing  to  do  with  the  fontanelles. 

The  occipital  is  the  most  common,  the  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  belrea 
the  inion  and  the  foramen  magnum  being  deficient.     The  frontal  conies  i 

others  are  very  rare.  Many  cases  of  supjHtsed  menin- 
gocele, especially  in  the  occipital  region,  are  in  ill 
prolialjility  encephaloceles  in  which  the  brai  n  substance 
has  either  atrophied  or  has  never  been  developed- 
Hydrencephalocele  explains  itself 

An  encephalocele  forms  a  roundish,  sessile,  or 
pedunculated  tumor,  of  very  variable  size  (sometime  » 
mere  nodule,  sometimes  larger  than  the  rest  of  the 
child's  head)  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  cra- 
nium. The  skin  covering  it  is  generally  normal,  but 
it  may  be  excoriated  ;  and,  when  the  distention  has 
taken  place  very  early  in  life,  so  that  the  developiwot 
of  the  dorsal  raesoblastic  plates  has  been  checked,  it 
may  consist  merely  of  the  undifferentiated  brain  tissue 
)  and  meninges,  covered  over  with  epidermis,  as  in  some 

analogous  cases  of  spina  bifida.      It  swells  up  and  be- 
■  ''' — '^'"jij"*^^^'''  ■■"  Roo' o'  comes  tense  when  the  child  cries,  and  usually  admits 
of  partial  reduction  on  pressure,  although  this  nBy 
ciuse  convulsions  and  other  cerebral  symptoms.     Occasionally  the  outline  of  iht 
oi«;ning  in  the  cranial  bones  can  be  felt  distinctly. 

.\n  encephalocele  is  usually  opaque,  with  indistinct  fluctuation,  and  is  only 
partially  reducible  ;  and  it  pulsates  distinctly.  A  true  meningocele  is  alww 
small  and  as  a  rule  pedunculated  ;  its  contents  admit  of  complete  reduction,  ami, 
if  it  is  large  enough  it  is  perfecdy  translucent.  Hydrencephalocele  is  always  very 
large  and  unusually  pendulous,  the  rest  of  the  child's  head  being  ill -developed. 

In  some  instances,  jjarticularly  when  the  tumor  is  situated  over  the  gUbella 
and  the  skin  covering  it  is  red  and  vascular,  great  care  is  required  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  navus.     They  are  both  congenital  and  reducible;  they  both  sw'dl  "p 
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I  the  child  cries  ;  the  color  is  the  sune ;  and  if  die  intncraniaLl  tumor  is  a 
t  one,  reduction  of  its  contents  need  doc  be  folkmed  hr  anj  cerebral  symp> 
;  and  it  need  not  exhibit  any  arterial  pnkiricMi      I  hare  known  the  diagnosis 
undecided    by  surgeons   who  were 
inly  capable  of  discriminating,  if  any 

• 

Prognosis. — If  the  protrusion  is 
I  and  the  skin  covering  it  healthy,  it 
not  interfere  with  life ;  and  in  a  few 
cases  it  has  happened  that  as  growth 
ceded  the  neck  of  the  tumor  ^  be- 
s  more  and  more  constricted,  until  at 
th  it  ceased  to  have  any  connection 
the  interior  of  the  skull.     Large  ones 

rule  continue  to  increase  until  they  Fic.  at*.— Eacephaioceie. 

lire. 

Treatment. — ^The  growth  should  be  carefully  protected  from  injury  and 
otherwise  interfered  with  except  under  one  condition — that  it  is  on  the  point 
upture.  Repeated  tappings  and  injections  of  Morton's  fluid  have  succeeded 
ases  of  meningocele,  as  in  spina  bifida  ;  but,  except  in  those  instances  in  which 
1  the  small  size  or  pedunculated  character  of  the  tumor  there  is  some  prospect 
atural  cure,  the  probability  of  a  good  result  is  very  remote. 


SECTION  II.— INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

These  include  injuries  of  the  scalp,  of  the  bones,  and  of  the  brain. 

The  scalp  may  be  bruised  or  cut ;  there  may  be  hemorrhage,  either  externally 
into  the  tissues ;  the  pericranium  may  be  stripped  off,  the  bone  bruised  or 
:tured  ;  blood  extravasated  between  it  and  the  dura  mater,  or  between  the 
tnbranes,  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  brain  itself  contused  or  torn.  No  wound  or 
V,  however  slight,  should  be  neglected ;  even  when  the  superficial  structures 
e  escaped  unhurt  there  may  be  serious  injury  to  the  much  more  important 
s  beneath.  Afterward  inflammation  may  set  in,  even  though  there  is  no  ex- 
lal  wound.  If  this  occurs  it  may  attack  the  scalp  or  the  loose  cellular  tissue 
eath ;  it  may  begin  in  the  bone,  causing  osteophlebitis  and  necrosis,  and  end- 
either  in  general  pyaemia  or  in  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses,  inflammation  of  the 
abranes  or  cerebral  abscess,  according  to  the  method  of  its  extension  ;  and 
lly  it  may  start  in  the  brain  itself. 

Injuries  of  the  Scalp. 

The  scalp  presents  certain  anatomical  features  of  considerable  surgical  im- 
ince.  The  skin  in  the  first  place  is  so  closely  bound  down  to  the  aponeurosis 
ath,  that  merely  cutaneous  wounds  never  gape,  and  superficial  inflammation 
;ver  attended  by  much  swelling  or  redness.  For  the  same  reason  contusions 
I  cause  what  apparently  are  incised  wounds.  Further,  the  chief  vessels  lie 
een  the  aponeurosis  and  the  skin,  and  are  imbedded  in  such  dense  tissue  that 
1  they  are  cut  they  cannot  retract,  and  can  hardly  be  tied.  On  the  other 
I,  beneath  the  aponeurosis  the  tissue  is  so  loose  that  blood  or  pus  can  collect 
the  skin  floats  as  on  a  water-bed,  bounded  by  the  zygoma,  the  eyebrows,  and 
uperior  curved  line  ;  and  the  scalp  can  be  stripped  off  and  hang  down  in 
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flaps.     Sloughing,  however,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  vessels,  is  nody 
in  this  way.     Finally,  the  pericranium  is  easily  separated  from  the  bone, 
at  the  sutures  ;  it  only  supplies  the  outer  table,  not  the  diploe  or  the  inner,  so 
when  necrosis  occurs  from  this  cause  the  sequestrum  is  usually  superficial   Itl 
peculiar  also  that  it  hardly  ever  produces  any  new  bone  to  repair  an  injury. 

Contusions  of  the  Scalp, 

The  blood  may  be  extravasated  (i)  in  the  scalp  itself;  (2)  in  the  sub-apoi 
tic  layer  ;  or  (3)  between  the  pericranium  and  the  bone. 

The  first,  owing  to  the  denseness  of  the  tissue,  is  always  insignificant 
second  may  be  either  diffuse,  and  of  enormous  extent,  or  circumscribed,  and 
very  often  it  is  curiously  deceptive.     The  blood  around  the  margin  coagulates inHJ 
a  hard,  dense  ring,  the  inner  edge  of  which  is  sharp  and  well-defined,  while 
outer  is  beveled  off ;  in  the  centre  it  remains  fluid,  so  that  when  the  finger  ii 
pressed  upon  it  the  margin  stands  out  as  clearly  as  the  edge  of  a  depressed  but^X 
ture,  for  which  it  may  easily  be  mistaken.     The  ring,  however,  is  distinctly  rusd' 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  bone,  and  it  can  always  be  indented.     I  luns 
known  the  opposite  mistake  made.     Abscesses  sometimes  give  rise  to  the 
kind  of  impression,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  a  hxmatooft 
does  not  exclude  the  existence  of  a  fracture. 

The  third  (cephalhaematoma)  only  occurs  in  infants  and  nearly  always  frooi 
injuries  received  at  birth.  It  is  most  common  on  the  parietal  bone,  though  I  hue 
seen  it  on  the  occipital,  and  it  is  easily  recognized  by  the  way  in  which  it  is 
limited  to  one  bone;  it  never  extends  over  the  sutures.  Like  the  former,  the 
margin  becomes  hard,  and  a  certain  amount  of  organization,  and  even  ossifici- 
tion,  takes  place ;  the  centre  remains  fluid,  and  for  a  long  time  gives  rise  to  t 
sensation  of  parchment  crackling  when  pressed  upon. 

Absorption  in  all  these  cases  is  slow,  but,  unless  inflammation  sets  in,  they 
should  never  be  incised  ;  and  aspiration  is  rarely  necessary.  The  cephalhaematom 
of  infants  should  never  be  touched  ;  in  other  cases  lead  lotion  may  be  applied  st 
first,  or,  if  the  patient  will  lie  down,  an  ice-bag,  to  check  the  extravasation  and 
hyperaemia ;  afterward  well-applied  pressure  is  the  most  efficient  remedy. 

Wounds  of  the  Scalp. 

These,  like  contusions,  may  be  superficial,  involving  the  skin  only  ;  orexteoA 
into  the  subaponeurotic  layer  ;  or  lay  the  bone  bare.     The  first  are  rarely  of  anjr 
extent ;  in  the  second,  if  the  hair  is  entangled  in  machinery,  or  the  head  caught 
under  a  cart-wheel,  the  whole  scalp  may  be  detached  and  hang  down  in  a  flap, 
but  it  rarely  sloughs ;  in  the  third  there  is  an  additional  danger,  for  the  bone  is 
exposed,  and  is  often  bruised  or  scratched.     Hemorrhage  from  the  torn  vessels 
is  often  abundant,  but  neither  ligature  nor  torsion  is  of  any  use.     Pressure  stops 
it  at  once.     Acupressure  may  be  used,  but  a  bandage  is  nearly  always  sufficient; 
care,  however,  is  necessary,  as  it  may  be  applied  so  tightly  as  to  cause  a  slough- 
Treatment. — Scalp  wounds  require  no  special  treatment,  the  same  princi- 
ples must  be  followed  as  elsewhere  ;  the  only  peculiarities  are  the  extraordinary 
vitality  of  the  skin,  and  the  ease  with  which  inflammation,  if  it  once  sets  in, 
spread*  in  all  directions.    Therefore  no  portion  of  scalp  should  ever  be  sacrificed, 
no  matter  how  bruised  or  dirty  it  is ;  and  perfect  cleanliness  and  perfect  drainage 
must  be  insisted  on.     If  this  is  carried  out,  they  may  be  treated  like  other  wounds, 
and  with  exceptional  success. 

The  head  must  be  shaved  around  the  injury,  the  wound  carefully  explored 
and  wash  d  out  thoroughly  with  an  antiseptic,  all  oozing  stopped,  and  any  W" 
ging  or  collecting  of  fluid  prevented.  Counter-openings  maybe  made  and  drai^*' 
age-tubes  inserted,  if  there  is  a  dependent  pouch  ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  sufficient 
to  support  the  skin  well  against  the  skull  so  as  to  keep  it  at  rest  and  ensure  early 
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hetion.  Then  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  dusted  over  with  iodoform  and 
voed  with  an  absorbent  dressing,  such  as  wood-wool,  or  a  sponge  wrung  out  of 
ribolic  solution.  Theie  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  sutures,  if  care  is  taken  ;  but 
F  COtnse,  if  the  wound  is  tightly  sewn  up,  and  suppuration  allowed  to  take  place 
eacath,  serious  consequences  must  ensue.  Even  if  half  the  scalp  is  stripped  off 
pd  hangs  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  over  the  face,  it  may  be  treated  in  this 
nf,  and  often  will  adhere  at  once.  If  it  does  not,  the  under  surface  throws  out 
BUtnlations,  and  union  takes  place  by  the  third  intention.  In  all  cases  of  severe 
ijnythe  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  and  kept  perfectly  quiet,  on  low 
ftl;  and  care  mi;st  be  taken  that  the  bowels  do  not  become  confined.  It  must 
Kivi  be  forgotten  that,  in  addition  to  the  scalp  wound,  there  may  be  very  great 
ajory  to  the  brain. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  pain  or  fever,  the  wound  should  be  left  alone.  If, 
hoKver,  one  spot  is  tender,  or  if  the  temperature  rises,  or  if  there  is  any  shivering, 
kmiBt  be  exposed  at  once  and  carefully  examined  ;  it  nearly  always  means  that 
mK  of  the  secretion  is  pent  up.  As  a  rule  it  is  sufficient  to  introduce  a  probe 
«  to  loosen  a  suture:  a  drop  or  two  of  fluid  escapes  and  the  symptoms  are  re- 
liend  at  once. 

Erysipelas  sometimes  attacks  scalp  wounds,  but  they  are  not  more  liable  to  it 
ttiin  others  that  are  equally  exposed.  The  danger  is  that  the  superficial  wound 
may  close,  and  the  discharge  collect  and  decompose  beneath.  The  cellular  tissue 
B  XI  loose  that  suppuration  soon  spreads  all  over  the  head  ;  the  scalp  becomes 
boggy  and  (edematous  ;  the  eyelids  are  swollen  and  the  forehead  reddened  ;  the 
pnbe  becomes  quick  and  feeble  ;  the  temperature  rises  ;  delirium  sets  in  ;  and  the 
cradition  becomes  one  of  extreme  gravity.  If  left  toitselfthewholeof  thecellu- 
1»  tissue  may  slough,  leaving  the  bone  absolutely  bare ;  or  the  patient  may  sink 
fiwn  exhaustion  or  septic  poisoning  (esi>ecially  as  this  is  likely  to  occur  in  those 
wluse  health  is  broken  down),  or  the  infiamma- 
tim  may  spread  along  the  emissary  veins  into 
ttediploe  and  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  and  set 
Dp  thrombosis  and  pyaemia.  In  such  a  case  the 
•wmd  must  be  laid  open  at  once,  only  such 
'Dtures  being  left  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
Pfevent  a  flap  hanging  down  ;  small  incisions, 
|«ra|jel  to  the  main  arteries  and  going  right 
Own  to  the  bone,  made  wherever  the  skin  is 
■^^y;  and  warm  boracic  fomentationsapplied, 
'  encourage  the  discharge  as  much  as  possible. 
■tinine  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  nearly 
•ays  required  ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  food 
n  be  taken ;  and  in  many  cases  the  condition 
the  pulse  is  such  that  stimulants  must  be  given 

«,. 

When  the  pericranium  is  detached  the  risk 
greatly  increased.  Necrosis  of  the  outer  table  Fiu.  3B3,  -Eifoiiarion  of  ;i  Triangular  Piwe 
ly  occur  simply  from  its  blood-supply  lieing  hyJe"udji'iDi..'iw'^lcks^ftMhcS5'u^y^ 
It  off;  more  frequently  it  becomes  vascular  and 

TOWS  out  granulations,  minute  red  dots  making  their  appearance  on  the  bare 
lite  bone,  and  projecting  more  and  more  as  the  compact  tissue  becomes  ab- 
rbed,  until  they  form  a  perfectly  uniform  layer.  Or  worse  than  this  may  hap- 
□  :  inflammation  may  set  in.  If  this  occurs,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  is 
nost  sure  to  perish,  and  the  mischief  may  extend  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
into  the  venous  sinuses,  and  cause  either  diffuse  meningitis  or  general  conscitu- 
in>l  infection.  Every  case  of  scalp  wound  in  which  the  bone  is  exposed  requires 
be  watched  with  the  greatest  care. 
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Fractures  of  the  Skull. 
These  are  divided  into  fractures  of  the   vault  and   fractures  of  (he  h 
They  are  nearly  always  the  result  of  diiect  violence.     If  the  area  on  i 
blow  falls  is  limited,  the  injury  is  limited  too  ;  and  naturally  this  ismoiea 
on  the  vault.      If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  is  diffused  over  a  wider  a 
cranium  is  compressed,  the  most  inelastic  and  unyielding  part  gives  w 
a  fissure  is  produced  which  generally  runs  across  the  base  and  part  of  tfie  v 
as  well.     The  distinction,  therefore,  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  found  to  voikai 
veniently. 

I    Fracture  of  the  Vault. 

Owing  to  Its  arched  shape  its  elasticity  even  in  adults,  and  the  p 
sutures  hreakinj,  up  and  softening  the  force  of  blows,  this  escapes  more  bcqas 
than  might  be  expected       In  infants  it  is  sometimes  bent  in  like  a  piece  of  I 
without  any  actual  tearing    but  in  many  of  these  cases  the  inner  table  gifesa 
Ts  in  greensticli  fracture 

The  fracture  ma>  take  the  form  of  a  simple  iissure,  or  it  may  be  si 
comminuted      Occasionally  the  outer  table  only  is  hurt,  and  a  few  rare  oks  m 


ive  .pi, 


recorded  in  which  this  has  esca[>ed,  and  the  inner  only  has  given  way,  but  nortj 
always  it  extends  through  the  whole  thickness.  If  the  bone  is  driven  in,  thefnc- 
ture  is  said  to  be  depressed  ;  in  most  instances  the  whole  substance  is  forced  in. 
but  over  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  in  contusions,  the  inner  table  may  not  be  affected; 
generally  it  is  s])lintererl  a  great  deal  more  than  the  outer.  In  children,  owing  » 
tlie  ela-sticity  of  the  bones,  dei)rc-ssion  may  take  place  without  fracture,  especally 
if  the  area  is  extensive,  but  prolulily  in  many  of  these  there  is  really  some  teuioi 
of  the  inner  layer.  Elevated  fractures,  caused  by  oblique  cuts,  are  rare  ia 
life,  and  can  only  occur  while  the  bones  are  still  capable  of  yielding.  Punctuird 
fractures,  which  are  jiroduced  by  the  imiwct  of  some  sharp  body,  such  isamiL 
are  jorticularly  serious,  owing  to  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  the  inner  uHe- 
There  may  be  only  a  small,  round  hole  in  the  outer,  while  the  inner  is  fringed  lU 
round  with  a  row  of  spikes,  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  surface  into  the  dun 
mater.  The  inner  talile,  .is  a  rule,  splinters  more  readily  than  the  outer,  patly 
because  it  is  thinner  and  more  brittle,  and  forms  part  of  a  smaller  circle,  bol 
mainly  because,  in  all  ordinary  accidents,  the  blow  falls  upon  the  outer  first,  so 
that  the  force,  in  traveling  through  the  diploe,  becomes  distributed  over  a  wider 
area  (Figs.  284  and  2^51.      If  a  bullet  passes  through  the  cranium  from  within 
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{a)  Simple  Fractures, 

Of  themselves,  simple  fractures  of  the  vault  are  of  little  or  no  consequence; 
itosions,  fissures,  and  fractures  without  displacement  do  not  admit  of  proof,  and 
when  the  bone  is  comminuted  and  the  depression  considerable,  the  diagnosis 
often  only  a  conjecture,  owing  to  the  amount  of  blood  extra vasated.  Their 
arises  from  the  fact  that  serious  injury  to  important  structures  is  so  often 
:ed  with  them.  Concussion  or  contusion  of  the  brain,  hemorrhage  between 
membranes,  or,  especially  if  the  course  of  the  fissure  traverses  the  middle 
aneningeal  artery,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  rupture  of  the  venous 
".->  sinuses  and  laceration  of  the  membranes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  after  simple 
jjg^Aactures  ;  more  rarely  the  contents  of  the  cranium  (the  cerebrospinal  fluid  at  least) 
n^filid  their  way  out,  and  form  a  soft,  fluctuating  and  pulsating  swelling  underneath 
^^•tte  aponeurosis— cephalhydrocele. 

Later,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  bone  is  severely  contused,  inflamma- 
-ttan  may  set  in,  though  it  is  very  rare  in  comparison  with  compound  fractures.  It 
Ikiay  be  cither  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  former  case  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
Ikme  perishes,  lymph  is  poured  out  beneath  the  pericranium,  the  scalp  becomes 
boggy  and  oedematous  (Pott's  puffy  tumor),  and  suppuration  follows  and  spreads 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium.  A  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
Abscess  resulting  from  this  has  been  merely  local,  between  the  bone  and  the  dura 
mater ;  much  more  frequently  the  inflammation  rapidly  involves  the  venous  sinuses, 
and  ends  in  either  diff'use  suppurative  meningitis  or  pyaemia. 

Chvonic  inflammation  is  even  more  uncommon,  but  an  extraordinary  thicken- 
ing of  the  bone  is  said  to  have  occurred  after  simple  fracture.  The  whole  skull 
voKf  be  affected,  or  irregular  nodules  may  grow  out  and  cause  constant  wearing 
nain  and  neuralgia.  Loss  of  i)ovver,  partial  paralysis,  and  even  insanity  or  epi- 
wepKf  have  been  known  to  follow. 

(^)  Compound  (^Op^fi)  Fractures. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  nature  of  the  injury  can  be  seen  at  once. 
is  a  fissure,  appearing  as  a  thin,  red  line,  out  of  which  blood  continues  to 
I,  contrasting  with  the  white  bone  around,  or  the  bone  is  j)laiiily  comminuted 
and  driven  in,  or  the  broken  edge  of  a  knife  or  other  foreign  body  can  be  seen 
upon  the  surface.  But  this  is  not  enough  ;  the  wound  must  be  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly explored  with  the  finger,  the  mere  diagnosis  is  not  sufficient ;  its  extent  and 
the  depth  and  character  of  the  displacement  must  be  made  out  as  accurately  as 
possible,  especially  in  the  case  of  punctured  wounds.  There  are  many  sources  of 
&llacy ;  a  suture  can  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  fracture,  or  the  edge  of  a  pericranium, 
if  it  is  cut  and  one  side  is  adherent  to  the  bone,  may  feel  like  a  fissure,  esi>ecially 
if  a  probe  is  used.  The  temporal  aponeurosis  has  l)erore  now  given  rise  to  diffi- 
culty :  a  foreign  body  may  be  broken  off  flush  with  the  surface  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  detected,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  frontal  sinuses  in  men,  though 
the  outward  depression  is  very  considerable  the  inner  table  may  not  be  injured 
at  all. 

Serious  complications  are  much  more  common  in  compound  fractures.  In  the 
first  place,  the  force  is  often  greater,  and  nearly  always  is  concentrated  in  one  small 
spot,  so  that  the  inner  table  is  driven  inward  and  extensively  splintered.  The 
more  nearly  a  fracture  approaches  the  punctured  form  the  more  dangerous  it 
becomes;  it  does  not  matter  so  much  if  the  depression  is  wide  and  extensive, 
or  if,  owing  to  the  softness  and  elasticity  of  the  bones  there  is  little  or  no 
splintering;  the  dura  mater  is  not  injured,  and  symptoms  of  compression,  merely 
from  displaced  bone,  are  exceedingly  rare ;  but  where  the  inner  openinic  is 
fringed  with  a  circle  of  little  spikes  projecting  vertically  inward,  and  tearing 
and  irritating  the  membranes  and  the  brain,  inflammation  is  almost  certain  (  Fig. 
286).      In   addition,   compound    fractirres   are   always   exposed    to    the   risk    of 
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decomposition.     Blood   is  extravasated  into  the  diploe,  and  between  the 
mater  and  the  bone ;  the  fracture  is  often  comminuted 
are  numerous  little  spaces  and  fissures  between  the 
which  cannot  drain,  and  the  wound  is  frequently  Slled 
dirt  and  other  foreign  substances.      Under  these  ciri 
unless  steps  are  taken   to  prevent  it,  inflammation  rooit 
out,  and   though   fortunately  it  often  remains    limittd  to 
wound,  and  merely  causes  necrosis  of  the  broken  fiagOMah,! 
may  at  any  moment  spread  into  the  surrounding  bone, 
especially  if  the  dura  mater  has  been  pricked,  into  the 
branes  of  the  brain,  and  set  up  fatal  meningitis. 

Treatment. — (a)  In  Simple  Fractures. — So  far  11 
bone  itself  is  concerned,  injury  to  the  vault  of  the  skull 
requires  anything.  Unless  there  are  definite  symptom  4 
(raciurtoi&iiuu'  compression,  either  growing  worse  or  refusing  to  rle«  ^, 
nothing  should  be  done.  But  it  is  so  often  associated  lit 
concussion  and  contusion  of  the  brain,  and  the  extent  of  the  injury  is  so  entii^ 
unknown,  that  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  the  least  ground  for  suspidoolk 
utmost  precautions  must  be  taken.  The  patient  must  be  placed  in  a  dufccnd 
room  with  the  head  shaved,  and  an  ice-bag,  or,  better,  Leiter's  coil  applied; 
every  source  of  irritation  or  excitement  should  be  excluded,  the  boweb  shooM  ic 
oi>ened,  preferably  with  a  calomel  purge,  and  nothing  but  the  simplest  din 
allowed.  Rest  in  bed  must  be  strictly  enforced  for  at  least  three  weeks,  and  tk 
patient  must  be  carefully  watched  for  months.  The  great  fear  during  the  iini 
few  days  is  that  hyperjemia  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  occur;  after  ttal 
the  chief  risk  comes  from  the  bone,  which  may  inflame  and  cause  Deant^ 
meningitis,  or  pyaimia;  still  later,  even  years  after,  symptoms  of  ceicbal 
irritation  may  make  their  appearance,  sometimes  merely  undue  excitability  or  liB 
of  tem[icr,  esi>ecially  if  there  is  any  indiscretion  in  diet  or  abuse  of  stimulinB; 
occasionally,  but  fortunately  very  rarely,  more  serious  trouble,  such  as  cjHleisf 
and  even  insanity. 

((i)  In  compound Jracttires  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts  and  the  injury  totbe 
bone  require  something  further.  The  former  should  be  treated  as  already  described  ; 
the  hair  should  be  shaved  off,  the  scalp  well-washed,  the  hemorrhage  stopped, fiir- 
eign  matter  and  dirt  carefully  removed,  and  then  all  the  jiart  that  has  been  exposed 
thoroughly  washed  out  with  corrosive  sublimate  or  some  other  antiseptic.  It  should 
then  lie  well  dried,  the  edges  dusted  over  with  iodoform  and  brought  together  »ith 
sutures  (catgut  is  especially  useful  where  there  is  no  tension),  leaving  suitable  open- 
ings for  the  escafje  of  the  lymph,  and  if  necessary  one  or  two  tubes  may  be  insened- 
Then  it  should  be  carefully  covered  over  with  a  thick  layer  of  some  dressingsufi- 
ciently  absorbent  to  soak  up  any  discharge  at  once,  and  bandaged  to  avoid  dis- 
placement and  secure  rest. 

Simple  linear  fismres,  not  depressed  and  not  caused  by  the  impact  of  a 
siurp  weapon,  may  l>e  covered  in  at  once,  the  pericranium  being  replaced  if  it  i* 
torn  off.  There  is  no  splintering  in  such  a  case,  no  fear  of  spicules  irritating  the 
dura  mater  and  the  brain,  and  the  sooner  the  fracture  is  converted  into  a  simple 
one  the  less  the  risk  of  decomposition  and  suppuration.  Punctured fractura,  un 
the  other  hand,  should  always  be  trephined,  the  wound  in  the  outer  table  being 
included  in  the  circle  of  the  instnmient.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inner  table ;  in  nearly  every  case  it  is  starred  and  the  splinters  dri«« 
inward  ;  the  operation  adds  nothing  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  deep  pooc- 
tured  wounds  [lassin^'  through  strata  of  different  consistence  cannot  either  be 
cleaned  or  drained. 

In  compound  depressed  fractures,  portions  of  bone  that  are  detached  « 
loose  or  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater,  must  be  carefully  pickedoot 
If  there  are  -symjitoms  of  comi>ression,  or  if  the  size  and  depth  of  the  irtwn'l 
make  it  probable  that  the  inner  table  is  splintered,  the  bone  must  be  rienlcd, 
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ft^  if  necessary,  part  of  a  circle  removed  with  the  trephine,  the  pin  resting  on 
rviinjured  margin.  No  pains  must  be  spared  to  make  the  elevation  effectual,  and 
CBclade  the  possibility  of  splinters  being  left  under  the  overhanging  edges.  It 
tflie  that  a  U^ge  proportion  of  patients  never  suffer  in  any  way  ;  that  fragments 
booe  and  even  foreign  bodies  have  remained  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
rin  itself  for  years,  without  its  being  known  ;  but  they  are  never  safe.  So  many 
RSi  are  recorded  of  disturbances  of  the  most  varied  character — motor,  sensory, 
d  psychic — being  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  depressed  fracture,  and  being  cured 

its  elevation,  that  unless  the  depression  is  smooth  and  even,  as  it  nearly  always 
in  children  (fractures  of  the  skull  in  them  rarely  require  much  interference), 
b  better  to  raise  it  at  once.  The  operation  does  not  increase  the  patient's  risk  ; 
■phining,  when  done  as  a  precaution  and  not  as  a  last  resource  for  a  disease  that 
s  almost  proved  fatal  already,  is  very  rarely  followed  by  any  ill  result ;  and  in 
any  cases  in  which  the  wound,  filled  with  extravasated  blood,  has  been  exposed 
tbe  air,  and  perhaps  ground  in  with  dirt,  the  cleansing  process  cannot  be  thor- 
i|^y  carried  out,  or  the  risk  of  decomposition  and  inflammation  avoided,  with- 
it  its  being  done. 

Sometimes  it  is  merely  necessary  to  introduce  the  point  of  an  elevator  under 
DC  of  the  edges  of  a  depressed  fragment,  and  gradually  lever  it  up  until  it  is  on 

level  with  the  rest.  Very  often,  however,  the  fragments  are  so  locked  together 
bat  this  cannot  be  done  without  first  removing  a  portion  of  bone  ;  or  it  is  found 
hat  the  injury  is  much  more  extensive  than  it  appeared  to  be  at  first  sight,  and 
hat  the  splintering  extends  a  long  way  under  the  edge  of  the  outer  table.  Then  it 
Oeoomes  necessary  either  to  remove  some  of  the  overhanging  edge  with  Hofmann's 
pmge- forceps  (or  Keene's  vongeur),  or  to  apply  the  trephine  on  the  margin.  In 
any  case  great  care  must  betaken  to  preserve  the  pericranium  and  to  avoid  detach- 
ing any  adherent  fragments.  The  wound  must  be  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  portion  of  bone  that  has  been  removed  maybe  replaced,  and  in  some  cases 
it  retains  sufficient  vitality  to  form  fresh  adhesions  ;  more  often  it  gradually  becomes 
absorbed,  or,  if  suppuration  sets  in,  perishes  and  is  thrown  off  as  a  foreign  body. 
It  very  rarely  happens  that  there  is  any  reproduction  of  bone  ;  the  edges  of  the 
opening  become  rounded  and  smooth,  and  a  dense  fibrous  cicatrix  forms  upon  the 
sarfece  of  the  dura  mater,  strong  enough  of  itself  to  act  as  a  protection  to  the 
brain,  unless  the  opening  is  very  large. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  Base. 

Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  sometimes  the  result  of  direct  violence — 
^en,  for  example,  a  revolver  is  discharged  into  the  mouth,  or  a  stick  is  forced 
^ough  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  or  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  is  driven  through  the 
glenoid  fossa.  More  often  it  is  caused  by  a  fissure  extending  from  the  vault.  The 
i^ure  starts  from  the  point  that  is  struck,  and  generally  passes  across  the  base  of 
^  corresponding  fossa,  sometimes  when  the  force  is  great  involving  more  than 
•De.  The  middle  suffers  the  most  frequently.,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  a 
'Ciy  common  course  for  the  fissure  to  take  is  across  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tern- 
Oral  bone  and  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  Occasionally  it  is  produced  in  other 
ays.  The  skull,  for  example,  may  be  driven  down  on  to  the  vertebral  column, 
»tas  a  hammer-head  is  forced  on  to  the  shaft,  with  such  violence  as  to  break  the 
)ne  round  the  foramen  magnum  ;  or,  as  it  falls  upon  the  head,  the  vertebral 
>lumn  may  be  driven  against  the  skull.  In  fracture  by  contrc-coup  the  injury  is 
the  opposite  side  of  the  head,  at  the  other  end  of  the  diameter.  The  orbital 
ite  of  the  frontal  bone,  for  example,  is  sometimes  fissured  from  a  fall  upon  the 
dpital  region.  The  skull  is  suddenly  shortened  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter, 
i  correspondingly  widened  in  its  lateral  and  vertical  ones  ;  both  the  frontal  and 
;  occipital  regions  are  flattened  out ;  but  the  former,  being  the  thinner,  more 
tile  and  less  regular  in  its  elasticity,  gives  way  first.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
it  fractures  extending  into  the  ear,  nose,  and  pharynx  are  really  compound. 
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The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  can  only  be  made  M 
from  an  escape  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  craniuni,  or  from  iojury  toMM 
the  structures  that  pass  out  through  it.  It  may  be  suspected  vhenever  dM 
evidence  of  serious  injury  to  the  brain  after  a  severe  blow  upon  the  head,  M 
can  only  be  proved  by  one  of  these.  Probably  it  is  present  in  many  of  diea 
of  severe  contusion  to  the  brain,  in  which  the  patient,  after  lying  in  a  Huei 
semi-unconsciousness  for  days  and  even  weeks,  slowly  recovers.  If  it  iscompm 
it  adds  very  distinctly  to  the  danger  of  the  case. 


The  brain  siihstaiicc  itself  rxt^\y  escapes,  except  in  gunshot  injuries  and  com- 
pound fractures  through  the  ethmoid,  when,  for  example,  there  is  a  vioienl  bl« 
at  the  root  of  the  nose  breaking  up  the  cribriform  plate  and  lacerating  the  don 
mater.  The  ordinary  siyns  that  are  looked  for  are  the  escape  of  cerebro-spiml 
fiiiid  and  hemorrha^'e. 

Escape  of  Cr-reliro-Spinal  Fluid- — This  may  take  place,  as  already  raenlionri, 
on  the  vertex,  cominy;  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  forming  if  the  fiK" 
tiireisasim|ile  one.  a  soft,  (luctuatinj;.  and  pulsating  swelling,  which  causes  symp- 
toms of  compression  when  it  is  reduced  ;  or  it  may  escape  from  the  ear,  the  noECi  V 
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roof  of  the  pharynx.  Owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  fractures  of  the  middle 
A  of  the  skull  pass  across  the  internal  auditory  meatus  and  tear  open  the  pro- 
giiion  of  the  arachnoid  along  the  auditory  nerve,  the  ear  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
d  of  the  three.  If  the  tympanic  membrane  is  torn  across,  it  pours  out  from  the 
Gnial  meatus  ;  if  it  is  not,  it  trickles  down  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  pharynx 
I  probably  escapes  notice  altogether.  In  the  case  of  the  nose  and  pharynx  it 
rt  come  from  the  great  sub-arachnoid  sac  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  possibly  along 

course  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  fissure  in  the 
rous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  has  been  so  fine  that  it  could  only  be  detected 
!r  maceration. 

The  nature  of  the  fluid  may  be  recognized  partly  by  its  quantity,  partly  by 
chemical  composition.  The  escape  of  a  teaspoonful  of  moderately  clear  fluid 
m  the  ear,  a  day  or  two  after  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  cannot  be  regarded 
proof  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  If  the  tympanic  membrane  is  torn 
ross,  there  is  often,  especially  in  men,  a  certain  amount  of  secretion  of  a  watery 
id  from  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mastoid  cells  ;  but  this  does  not  come 
I  immediately  after  the  accident,  and,  like  catarrhal  secretion  generally,  is  al- 
lysmore  or  less  turbid.  It  is  possible  the  same  thing  may  occur  in  connection 
iththe  frontal  sinuses.  Cerebro-spinal  fluid  begins  to  escape  either  at  once  or 
imediately  after  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased,  and  as  much  as  a  pint  may  flow  out 
twenty-four  hours.  Usually  it  continues  for  several  days  and  then  ceases  of  itself, 
hat  it  comes  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium  may  be  shown  by  making  the 
iticnt  blow  his  nose  hard,  compressing  it  at  the  same  time  ;  the  intra-cranial  pres- 
re  rises  rapidly  and  the  fluid  pours  out ;  but  the  ex|>eriment  is  not  advisable.  Its 
emical  composition  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  ;  there  is 
appreciable  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  present ;  a  trace  of  sugar  can  some- 
nes  be  found  ;  but  the  amount  of  albumin  is  much  too  small  to  give  any  reaction 
th  nitric  acid,  or  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  even  when  the  fluid 
5  been  concentrated  at  a  low  temperature. 

Hemorrhage  naturally  is  more  ambiguous.  The  mere  escape  of  blood  after 
•evere  injury  to  the  head  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  any  value, 
less  there  are  special  features  in  connection  with  it.  Every  case  of  hemorrhage 
>m  the  ear,  for  example,  must  be  looked  upon  with  grave  suspicion,  unless  it  can 
traced  to  some  small  laceration ;  but  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  i)roof  of 
icture  when  it  is  immediate,  copious,  and  long  continued.  The  same  thing  may 
said  of  hemorrhage  into  the  tissue  of  the  orbit.  If  the  stain  does  not  make 
1  appearance  under  the  conjunctiva  for  some  time  after  the  accident,  and  if  it 
adually  creeps  forward  toward  the  cornea  (not,  as  in  an  ordinary  black  eye,  from 
rect  injury,  diminishing  as  it  recedes),  it  is  proof  that  the  hemorrhage  comes 
>ni  behind,  possibly  from  fracture  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  and 
it  slowly  soaks  forward  into  the  eyelids,  the  lower  first,  until  they  are  both  jet 
ack,  without  any  staining  of  the  cheek  or  forehead  around,  or  if  the  eyeball 
protruded,  it  becomes  much  more  definite.  But  it  is  only  certain  when  the  na- 
reof  the  accident  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  |X)ssibility  of  any  direct  injury  to 
e  structures  in  the  orbit  itself.  Under  such  conditions,  serious  hemorrhage 
ming  from  behind  can  only  arise  from  a  fissure  traversing  the  orbital  i)late  of  the 
ntal  bone  or  part  of  the  sphenoid,  and  opening  up,  perhaps,  the  anterior  ex- 
mity  of  the  cavernous  sinus. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  nose  or  mouth,  or  into  the  tissues  at  the  back  of  the 
:k,  and  vomiting  of  blood  after  any  severe  injury  to  the  head,  in  the  same  way 
St  be  regarded  as  very  suspicious,  and  any  case  in  which  they  occur  must  be 
en  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  treated  as  if  it  were  certain  that  there  were  a 
:ture  of  the  base  ;  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  proof,  unless  the  presence  of 
other  injuries  can  be  excluded. 

The  cranial  nerves  maybe  injured  in  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull; 
ler  torn,  when  the  effect  is  immediate  and  usually  permanent,  or  merely  com- 
ssed  by  blood  extravasated  into  the  sheath  or  into  one  of  the  bony  canals. 
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Sometimes  this  is  followed  by  neuritis,  coming  on  after  an  interval  of  two  or 
weeks,  and  gradually  disappearing  again.     The  seventh  nerve  sufTers  the  moitj 
quently,  causing  deviation  of  the  soft  palate,  as  well  as  facial   paralysis; 
atrophy  of  the  optic  disc,  from  rupture  of  the  optic  nerve,  has  been  foond 
fractures  of  the  anterior  fossa,  and  occasionally  the  fifth  and  the  motor  nenoi 
the  eye  are  involved. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  imOam 
of  the  vault ;  the  brain  is  always  severely  injured,  and  the  greatest  care  mottte^ 
taken  to  ward  off  any  source  of  irritation.     If  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  etfanMii 
is  comminuted,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  the  fragments,  either  thim||{b 
the  orbit  or  the  nose,  for  fear  of  the  dura  mater  being  injured,  and  to  insure  vumt 
perfect  drainage.     The  discharge  is  certain   to  become  purulent  [unless  druod 
and  antiseptically  irrigated],  and  is  usually  exceedingly  offensive,  especially  if  Ae 
injury  is  followed  by  necrosis.  In  the  case  of  the  ear,  the  meatus  should  be  gentlf 
syringed  out  with  an  antiseptic,  and  then  covered  with  a  large  pad  of  absorbot 
cotton,  renewed  as  often  as  required.     The  fracture  is  compound,  but  meniagidifc 
rarely  follows. 

Callus  is  scarcely  ever  thrown  out,  the  parts  lie  absolutely  quiet,  and  there  im 
no  irritation  ;  in  many  cases  union  is  by  fibrous  tissue  only ;  and  the  edges  of  tfac' 
fracture  become  smoothed  down  and  absorbed  to  some  extent,  so  that  the  fiSBuie^ 
when  the  skull  is  macerated,  appears  much  larger  than  it  really  was. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  brain  may  be  injured  by  concussion,  contusion,  or  compression ;  bl 
may  be  extravasated  between  the  membranes  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itseUT, 
and  the  cranial  nerves  may  be  torn  or  crushed  at  their  origin.     The  symptoms 
diagnosis  of  these  affections  must  be  considered  separately.     The  treatment  may 
dealt  with  as  a  whole. 

Concussion. 

Concussion  is  the  effect  produced  by  a  blow  upon  the  head  sufficiently  9ev< 
to  affect  the  functions  of  the  brain,  without  causing  any  considerable  alteratio: 
in  its  structure.     There  may  be  merely  a  temporary  sensation  of  giddiness;  (m 
the  patient  may  lie  for  hours  in  a  state  of  semi-unconsciousness ;  or,  rarely,  tlk< 
depression  may  prove  fatal,  without  reaction  ever  setting  in. 

Opportunities  for  examining  the  condition  of  the  brain  are  so  rare  thatve 
little  is  known  about  the  pathology  of  concussion.     Minute  ecchymoses  andsnaU 
points  of  contusion  are  found  in  the  majority  of  instances ;  but,  as  the  symptottfcs 
subside  long  before  these  disappear,  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  cause- 
A  certain  amount  of  congestion  is  nearly  always  present,  arising  from  paralysis  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  and  in  all  probability  this  is  the  immediate  source  of  the 
functional  depression.     The  rapidity  with  which  recovery  takes  place  as  soon  as 
reaction  sets  in,  and  the  j^eculiar  irritability  that  follows,  point  distinctly  to  some 
altered  condition  of  the  circulation.     It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  vio- 
lent vibration,  or  even  a  slight  degree,  provided  it  is  long  continued,  is  capable 
of  suspending  more  or  less  completely  the  activity  of  nerve-cells.     If  the  cort» 
only  is  affected,   the    depression    is    merely  transient  and  the   symptoms  sX>o^ 
disappear ;   but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain   ^^ 
involved,  particularly  the  vaso-motor  and  the  cardiac  centres,  the  effect  is  nm^^ 
general  and  more  lasting.     The  walls  of  the  vessels  everywhere,  those  of  the  cot"*^* 
included,  are  relaxed  ;  the  blood-pressure  falls ;  the  blood  lies  stagnant  in  thegf^*^ 
veins  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  surface  becomes  cold  and  white ;  the  temp>eratur^  ^ 
the  skin  is  lowered  ;  and  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble.     In  short,  all  the  symptc^^"^ 
of  severe  shock  are  present,  with  the  cerebral  ones  strongly  accentuated. 

Symptoms. — In  the  slighter  cases  there  is  merely  a  little  transient  giddiia^** 
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r  oonfusion  ;  when  the  injury  is  severe,  the  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  four 
t^grn     rnllipir.  rallying,  reaction,  and  convalescence. 

The  first  is  characterized  by  depression,  general  and  extreme,  beginning  at 

nee  and  sometimes  proving  fatal,  as  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  more  and 

■ore  feeble.     The  patient  lies  without  moving,  but  the  attitude  is  not  that  of 

Itler  helplessness;  consciousness  is  not  lost,  though  no  notice  is  taken  of  any* 

Aing;  he  can  easily  be  aroused  so  as  to  speak,  and  move  his  limbs,  but  only  for 

t Moment;  the  skin  is  cold,  pale,  and  clammy;  the  temperature  low;  the  pulse 

fable  and  rapid,  sometimes  Intermittent,  or  so  faint  that  it  can  scarcely  be  felt ; 

Ihe  respiration  shallow,  with  occasional  sighing ;   the  eyes  glassy  and  devoid  of 

eqnfession ;  the  pupils  either  contracted  or  dilated ;  the  sphincters  relaxed,  and 

leflex  excitability  almost  abolished.     Then,  after  an  interval  that  varies  from  a 

few  minutes  to  several  hours,  the  second  stage  begins ;  the  heart  begins  to  recover  ; 

the  cardiac  and  vaso-motor  centres  regain  their  power ;  the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and 

rtronger ;  the  surface  grows  warmer ;  the  brain  is  better  supplied  with  blood,  and 

sensibility  rapidly  returns.     Very  often  at  the  same  time  there  is  vomiting,  partly 

due  to  the  fact  that  digestion  has  been  interrupted,  partly  to  the  recovery  of  the 

poeumogastric  centre ;   and  the  reaction  is  assisted  by  the  compression  of  the 

ibdominal  veins  driving  the  blood  into  the  circulation. 

The  third  stage,  that  of  reaction,  is  scarcely  noticeable  in  slight  cases,  espe- 
cially in  children;   there  is  merely  a  little  restlessness  or  irritability,  often  put 
down  to  temper.     In  the  more  severe  ones,  however,  after  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  the  symptoms  change  their  character  completely.     The  circulation 
becomes  quickened  ;  the  amount  of  blood  that  flows  through  the  brain  is  immensely 
increased  ;  the  head  begins  to  ache  and  throb ;  the  carotids  beat  so  that  they  can 
^seen ;  the  face  is  flushed  ;  the  skin  becomes  hot  and  dry ;  the  eyes  cannot  face 
^iight;  there  are  noises  in  the  ears  ;  sometimes  there  is  extreme  drowsiness,  so 
?***  the  patient  lies  for  hours  in  a  semi-torpid  condition,  curled  up  in  bed  away 
rom  ihg  ijgh( .  sometimes  there  is  great  irritability  or  even  wandering.     In  short, 
^ere  are  all  the  symptoms  of  hyperaemia  of  the  brain,  such  as  are  met  with  in  the 
^*y  days  of  inflammation. 

Crradually,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  this  begins  to  subside  and  convales- 
^^^  sets  in  ;  very  rarely,  considering  how  common  concussion  is,  it  runs  on  to 
-^^imation,  but  it  is  often  months  before  the  cerebral  circulation  is  thoroughly 
*^r  control  and  is  able  again  to  regulate  itself ;  for  a  long  time  it  continues  un- 
3^  excitable,  responding  to  the  slightest  stimulus  with  disproportionate  energy. 
^  memory  is  defective;  often,  curiously  enough,  the  accident  itself  and  the 
-^ts  of  a  few  hours  before  are  completely  forgotten  ;  the  patient  is  liable  to  un- 
^^onable  outbreaks  of  temper ;  headache  and  slight  attacks  of  giddiness  are  not 
^^mmon  ;  there  is  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  and  any  little 
•Utal  emotion  or  anxiety  causes  an  excessive  amount  of  disturbance.  Sometimes 
*S  condition  persists  for  the  rest  of  life ;  the  patient  loses  his  aptitude  for  busi- 
^  or  work,  and  is  said  by  his  friends  never  to  have  been  himself  again. 

Contusion  of  the  Brain. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  attended  by  concussion,  according  to  the  extent  of 
nface  that  receives  the  injury  and  the  amount  of  general  shock,  and  it  may  either 
uise  a  definite  train  of  symptoms  of  its  own,  or  it  may  be  so  confused  with  con- 
ission,  compression,  or  hyperaemia  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable. 

Laceration  of  the  brain  may  occur  without  any  wound  of  the  soft  parts  or 
acture  of  the  bone ;  probably  it  is  present  in  all  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the 
ad— certainly  if  there  is  a  fracture,  and  it  is  produced  either  by  the  sudden 
teration  in  shape  when  a  violent  blow  falls  upon  the  skull,  or  by  fragments  of 
me  or  foreign  bodies  that  are  driven  in.  In  the  latter  case  the  dura  mater  is 
m  ;  there  may  be  hemorrhage  from  the  meningeal  arteries,  and  the  injury  may 
;  compound.     The  brain  is  bruised  either  immediately  under  the  seat  of  injury. 
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rpiKie  sikl  i:  the  other  end  of  the  diameter ;  the  sudden  amt 
ri-  1.  -=f:r::n   ^-.'zc  t.^  lead  strikes  the  ground  dashes  it  against  the  opposite 
:     Tr    -L.;-..   -::—  iS.:fr:Lilly  if  the  surface  is  uneven  or  irregular,  bniiscsit 
zsr    :.-      "\-.       :   t.c  "irrre  is  at  all  severe,  it  is  hurt  in  both  places.    This 
r-  -rr-      /_•    -r  r  -i  c^iaed)  may  occur  at  any  point,  but  is  met  withnxM 

r=ir:      z   '.-.  ^  .-\    i  v.e  :emi)oro-sphenoidal  lobe,  or  on  the  under  surface  of 
— :::.-     ^.      r— -.-jre  ::  the  frecjuency  of  falls  upon  the  occiput.     Multiple 
:-  n.  -  r     r--  -^  r.m  "e  ripture  of  small  vessels,  deep  in  the  sulistance  of  ihc 
::....-':     -  rr  ":•:«: r  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  are  often  found  in  ]X)st-inoftem 
111.-...-     >        zjiz:^  :2£<<.  in  addition  to  the  superficial  injuries.     It  is  possible 
:—    jT      :. :     rfsen:.  but.  unless  they  involve  some  jiart  the  function  of 

_    _-  ..: :  "inown  there  is  no  means  of  making  a  diagnosis. 

*  r  :  ;r.-  ::iay  vary  from  a  mere  superficial  bruise,  with  a  few  points 

-  _-t     -111    •     :  '..".^  j'lrfjce  or  in  the  substance  of  the  gray  matter,  to  complete 

;_-  -  \  '-^:i  ::  i^  severe,  the  hemorrhage  may  plow  uj)  the  cortex  in 

—         ?    ■  '  I'w.".^  ieep  into  the  white  substance  and  spreading  in  the  sub- 

■  .  -     -.-r  rr.-i  ^Teaier  I ortion  of  one  hemisphere.     It  very  rarely  breaks 

•T         7-    .*      ::  ::  r.o:  *.:nfrev|iiently  extends  into  the  suUlural  s])ace  as  well 

-.   ..-.•*::.:       T^e  s-.:b>e«iuent  changes  are  the  same  as  those  that 

^- V    .-      .-  ^v"  15  :r.e  hemorrhage  ceases  the  vessels  round  the  seat  of 

..:.-.  1*-^  :■.:.. :1a: ion  Incomes  more  rapid,  lym]»h  pours  out,  in- 

:   .  ■     vi  >:r-::-.:re:?  around,  so  that  the  pia  mater  becomes  thick 

..    :'r_*  -;  ^-;i:r:r.4:  brain  sul)stance  becomes  so  soft  that  it  can  be 

..  .  <^_:  •:  ;:  i.i:?r.     Then,  if  the  jxirt  injured  is  not  a  vital  one. 

-_--•.:>  T.j  *r.:  :.>  cause  compression,  and  if  there  is  no  further 

^  ■     ...• -r-> ■.•.■.:! i>  c*riven  in,  and  no  septic  dccomjjosition,  the 

...        -..*-     ;»*.  :"r.e  h.emoglobin  soaks  into  and  stains  the  tissues 

.:>..-srs  .\re  al»orl)ed,  the  torn  and  lacerated  brain  sub- 

.^    .         ,  ^;  * ;  r.:::c".  the  damaged  jxjrtions  are  removed  or  ref>aired. 

-:•*■   >  Ki.e  V^omes  filled  with  lymj)h,  which  organizes  and 

^^  •.    -:-v.',v  .vlherent  to  the  membranes,  and  discolored  from 

^  ,  :   .\x:  cMrava.'vited  into  the  subarachnoid  space  is  usually 

<   . '   extensive  collection  in  the  sulxiural  it  may  l)ecoine 
^-  i-vnvr.ish -colored  membrane  on  the  under  surface  of 
..>ie  its  color  comj)letely  and  gradually  l^ecome  con- 
i-.v.-s-Airent  cyst,  generally  adherent,  either  to  the  dura 
:  <>:r.etimcs  quite  free,  resting  in  a  depression  on  the 

*    '...r.  is  not  alwa\"s  so  fortunate:  in  manv  cases  t"^^ 
;  ^  s*.""  ^reat  as  to  cause  compression  of  the  brain,  ol^^ 
^    ^  ^        .1  :"e«  hours  from  coma  and  paralysis,  or  the  hyj>^=^^* 

^  ^    .'    "cre.ise  until,  after  the  lai)se  of  two  or  three  da  ^"^\ 

^  ^  'X    ■  Av  hapj^n  even  when  there  is  no  external  wo»m  ^  ^  " 

-.^,   i  VJ-:  spicuke  of  l)one  are  driven  into  the  dura  mai*"^ 
\:i  iiijurv  of  this  kind  is  alwavs  the  result  of  dire 
X        v.-       :>.v*  i!eei)er  parts  suffer  in  jxirticular,  owing  to  th 
^    »       .     >i  o:'  such  a  shaj)e  and  depth  that  it  can  rarely  1$ 
^  '   :,■•■   v:>.  broken  down  blood  clot  ready  to  decompos- ^  - 
- .    ^  . "  .■".::  and  foreign  matter.     At  a  later  period,  aft^  ^ 
^    »  V       *■:•<■  s'.anj:ers  are  long  since  jxist,  others  are  somt^^ 
^     ..        ^;  x;.v"iening  and  degeneration  of  the  brain  in  th^* 
^     •    :v  spread  to  the  parts  around,  so  that  larg'5<?^ 
\L-v.ution  sets  in,  and  an  al>scess  forms  in  th»  ^* 
:\  .vv-'»iues  alro])hied  from  ])ressure,  and  sclerosei^ 
*u-  .;-:vr:or  and  lateral  columns  of  the  cord. 
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nsBion,  for  example,  a  certain  amount  of  bruising  is  present,  but  unless  the 
ry  is  extensive,  or  some  special  centre  is  involved  (such,  for  instance,  as  that 
i  controls  the  function  of  speech  or  the  movements  of  the  arm),  there  is  no 
ence  of  it.  The  occipital,  temporo-sphenoidal,  and  part  of  the  frontal  lobes 
'be  very  seriously  injured  without  there  being  any  symptoms  of  it,  though 
t  may  be  every  reason  to  suspect  it. 

In  other  cases  symptoms  are  present  similar  to  those  of  concussion  ;  at  first 
re  is  extreme  depression,  the  patient  lies  almost  unconscious  in  a  state  of  pro- 
od  shock ;  then,  when  this  passes  off  and  the  circulation  through  the  brain 
;iDS  to  recover,  a  period  of  reaction  sets  in ;  the  temperature  rises,  the  face 
»mes  flushed,  the  patient  becomes  excited  and  irritable,  and,  perhaps,  if  the 
xrsemia  extends  to  the  motor  area,  spasmodic  contractions  of  groups  of  muscles, 
Icven  general  convulsions,  occur.  But  though  the  symptoms  may  be  of  the 
ae  class  in  concussion  and  in  contusion,  there  is  a  striking  difference  in  the 
gth  of  time  they  last.  In  the  former  the  hyperaemia  is  transient,  and  either 
sides  or  passes  on  into  inflammation  within  forty-eight  hours  ;  in  the  latter  it 
y  persist  for  weeks.  In  the  one  case  there  has  been  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
Ik  of  the  vessels,  and,  as  in  a  limb  when  Esmarch's  bandage  is  removed,  this  is 
lowed  by  a  transient  hyperaemia  as  soon  as  the  circulation  recovers  ;  in  the 
ler  the  brain  substance  is  crushed  and  torn,  and,  just  as  the  skin  over  a  severe 
lise  remains  hot  and  tender  until  the  injury  is  completely  repaired,  so  there 
y  be  hyperaemia  and  increased  excitability  of  the  nerve  tissue  for  a  variable 
tance  around  the  bruising  in  the  brain  for  a  proportionate  length  of  time. 

Such  cases  are  often  met  with  after  severe  injuries  to  the  head,  as,  for  example, • 
:ture  of  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  the  prognosis  is  always  very  grave,  for, 
ugh  a  large  proix)rtion  recover,  further  hemorrhage  or  inflammation  of  the 
n  may  occur  at  any  time.  There  are  the  same  symptoms  as  in  the  later  stages 
*oncussion,  but  they  are  much  more  strongly  marked.  The  patient  lies  curled 
K\  bed,  with  every  joint  flexed  and  his  head  turned  away  from  the  light ;  he  is 
•cious,  but  pays  no  attention  to  anything  ;  if  spoken  to,  he  does  not  reply, 
if  roused,  or  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  him,  he  often  becomes  violent  or 
ive,  and  tosses  himself  restlessly  from  side  to  side  until  the  old  position  is 
ined.  The  head  is  hot  and  aches  violently ;  the  face  is  flushed,  the  pupils 
racted,  and  the  temjjcrature  generally  slightly  above  normal.  In  severe  cases, 
patient  often  passes  faeces  and  urine  in  the  bed  ;  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
e  is  retention.  Then,  gradually,  at  the  end  of  perhaps  three  or  four  weeks, 
a  the  circulation  through  the  brain  is  again  becoming  normal,  the  irritability 
nsto  subside,  the  other  symptoms  disapj>ear,  and  often  the  patient  will  declare 
he  has  alxjolutely  forgotten,  not  only  all  that  has  happened  during  his  illness, 
the  accident  itself  and  the  events  that  immediately  preceded  it. 
In  the  third  class  of  cases  there  are  local  symptoms,  either  by  themselves,  or 
idition  to  these.  The  injury  has  affected  a  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  con- 
ed with  carrying  out  some  special  work,  and  the  effect  depends  upon  the 
ee  to  which  the  nerve  tissue  suffers.  If  it  is  disorganized,  the  function  of  the 
,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  abolished  ;  later  on  it  may  recover,  or  some  other 
ion  of  the  brain  may  perform  its  duties  more  or  less  well ;  but  for  the  time 
g  its  action  is  completely  lost.  This,  when  it  involves  a  groui)of  muscles,  is 
vn  as  monoplegia.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  injury  is  not  so  severe,  if  it  is 
?ly  sufficient  to  excite  and  increa.se  the  irritability  of  the  cortex  without 
roying  it,  there  may  be  spasmodic  contraction  of  groups  of  muscles  {niotio- 
ms)  or  of  a  limb,  or  even  general  convulsions  affecting  the  whole  body.  The 
irrence  of  either  of  these  symptoms  is  of  the  greatest  significance  j  if  they  are 
I,  and  if  they  occur  within  twelve  hours  of  an  injury  to  the  head,  they  point 
litely  to  some  laceration  of  the  brain  or  to  progressing  hemorrhage  involving 
cortex  of  the  medulla. 

{a)  Cortical  Lesions. — The  symptoms  to  which  these  give  rise  are  always 
lifested  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.     It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
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that  as  injury  to  the  brain  by  eotUre-coup  is  veiy  conunoD,  this  may  be  wAiflP^^ 
Baroe  side  as  the  injury  to  the  head.  ^^^  — 

A  blow  upon  the  right  side  of  the  occiput  is  frequently  followed  (in  i»b- 1 
handed  people)  by  aphasia.     This  may  be  accompanied  by  spasm  or  by  panTja  1 
of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  on  the  right  side,  or  either  of  tbot  I 
may  make  its  appearance   later,  as  the  hemorrhage  extends.     The    patient  a 
coming  round  from  the  concussion,  is  entirely  unable  to  speak,  or  can  only  mtlti 
use  of  a  limited  number  of  words,  or  constantly  uses  wrong  ones,  and  is  coDscioa  1 
that  he  does  so.     The  centre  for  speech  is  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  tbeOuri  | 
left  frontal  convolution,  and  immediately  behind  it,  at  the  loner  end  of  the  ascend- 
ing frontal  one,  is  the  centre  that  controls  the  movements  of  the  lips  and  mooA 
associated  with  it.     In  a  fall  upon  the  right  side  of  the  back  part  of  the  head  ih' 
portion  of  the  brain  is  dashed  violently  against  the  edge  of  the  anterior  fiMaoi 
the  skull.     If  the  bruising  is  severe  there  is  complete  loss  of  function,  if  slight,  it 
is  only  partial,  and  if  the  bleeding  continues,  the  effect  spreads  in  order  lo  Ac 
neighboring  centres,  first  irritating  them  and  causing  monospasms,  then  comities- 
ing  or  destroying  them,  so  that  monoplegia  sets  in. 

Spasmodic  contraction  or  paralysis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  andeyflids, 
after  a  severe  blow  upon  the  head,  is  due  to  injury  of  centres  that  lie  a  little  higher 
up  in  the  ascending  frontal  convolution.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  and  the 
platysnia  are  affected  when  it  extends  to  the  ascending  parietal  on  the  same  level. 
Brachial  monospasm  or  monoplegia  is  the  result  of  irritation  or  compression  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  same  two  convolutions,  the  centre  for  the  movements  of  the 
arm,  like  those  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  fissure  of 
Rolando.  If  the  stimulus  continues  to  spread  upward  (as,  for  instance,  in  hemor- 
rhage from  the  middle  meningeal)  the  associated  movements  of  the  leg  and  arm 
become  involved,  and  if  it  extends  so  far  backward  that  it  reaches  the  superiur 
parietal  lobule,  those  confined  to  the  leg  alone.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  appear 
to  be  under  the  control  of  centres  that  lie  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hemisphere  ^cing 
the  falx  cerebri. 

I.    Cortical  Paralysis. — If  the  bruising  is  severe,  this  is  immediate  ;  if  not 
quite  so  bad,  it  comes  on  gradually,  some  hours,  perhaps,  after  the  accident,  bdiI  , 
as  the  hemorrhage  extends,  spreads  by  degrees  from  onegroupof  muscles  to  another. 
Often,  especially  if  there  is  hemorrhage  into  the  subarachnoid  space,  the  paralysis 
is  preceded  by  convulsions,  which  may  involve  the  same  muscles,  or  may  be  ger>  - 
eral,  or  may  even  affect  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ;  the  blood,  as  it  spreacis 
over  the  surface  of  the  cortex,  stimulates  it  first,  and  then  compresses  it,  until , 
perhaps,  the  whole  of  one  hemisphere  is  covered  in.     As  a  rule,  the  paralysis  t>f 
simple  contusion  (without  compression)  sto|)S  short  of  complete  hemiplegia.     If  ** 
makes  its  first  a|>ijearance  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  or  if  it  continus    ^*^ 
extend,  it  is  a  sign  either  that  the  softening  is  spreading,  or  that  there  is  the  co**"*' 
mencement  of  a  cerebral  abscess. 

a.  Conical  Spasm. — In  some  cases  this  is  immediate,  caused  by  the  irrJtati^^ 
of  the  laceration  or  by  the  blood  as  it  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  "* 
Others  it  does  not  make  its  api)earance  for  some  time.  If  the  interval  is  on!*^  * 
few  days,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  hyperasmia  that  sets  In  around  the  injured  aMr-"^' 
zither  the  sensitiveness  of  the  cortex  increases  so  that  repeated  discharges  of  ner  .^ 

force  take  place  without  any  ajiparent  stimulus,  or  the  circle  of  hyperemia  ^ 

spreading  and  now  for  the  first  time  involves  the  motor  area  ;   whichever  it  ■a^^      ^. 
be,  the  prognosis  is  very  grave,  for  thoiigh  such  injuries  may  end  favorably,  inflan-^^  ,^g_ 
nation  and  suppuration  sometimes  occur,  even  when  there  is  no  fracture.     If  tl*^  ^ 
first  appearance  is  still  further  delayed,  not  [wrhaje  until  a  month  has  passed,  th*"* 
suspicion  of  cerebral  ab.scess  at  once  arises.  ^ 

The  convulsions  are  always  sudden,  occurring  without  any  warning  ;  and  thcj,'^^^ 
may  either  l)e  jiurely  local,  or,  es()ecially  if  they  are  repeated,  they  may  sprcaC^-*^ 
from  one  centre  to  another,  always  extending  in  a  definite  and  intelligible  ordw^^ 
until  they  become  general  and  involve  the  whole  body.     The  fits  may  be  momen-  *^^ 
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ly,  or  they  may  last  half  an  hour  or  more ;  consciousness  is  not  lost,  as  a  rule, 
okas  they  occur  in  rapid  succession  or  become  general ;  and  they  may  either 
ifafide  or  end  in  paralysis.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  extending,  each  outbreak 
wy  be  followed  by  a  further  diminution  of  consciousness  and  an  increase  in  the 
let  of  loss  of  power,  until  at  length  coma  and  general  paralysis  occur  together, 
jeneral  convulsions,  resembling  an  epileptic  fit,  coming  on  immediately  after  an 
il^ary,  may  be  the  result  either  of  powerful  stimulation  of  one  part  of  the  cortex 
oaly,  or  of  rapidly  increasing  compression  and  anaemia.  In  the  latter  case  they 
nt  followed  by  profound  coma. 

(P)  Medullary  Lesions, — Much  less  is  known  with  regard  to  the  symptoms  and 
localization  of  these.  Multiple  contusions  are  not  uncommon  in  the  white  sub- 
staiKit  of  the  hemispheres,  and  if  they  interrupt  the  course  of  the  fibres  from  the 
cortex,  the  general  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  centres  themselves  were  destroyed  ; 
but  unless  the  blood  makes  it  way  into  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles  (which  as  the 
Rsult  of  injury  is  very  rare)  and  sets  up  compression,  the  extent  of  the  hemor- 
liuige  is  never  great.  In  fatal  cases  of  concussion  minute  points  of  contusion  are 
nsoally  found,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  there  are  any  very  definite  signs  of  their 
presence  during  life.  Sometimes,  however,  there  are  symptoms  which  point  to 
injury  about  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  there  may  be  persistent  vomiting, 
possibly  due  to  some  irritation  about  the  root  of  the  vagus ;  or  the  pulse  rate 
may  remain  abnormally  slow,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  ;  or  there  may  be  dis- 
turbances in  the  region  of  the  vasomotor  centre,  giving  rise  to  diabetes,  polyuria, 
albuminuria,  or  haematuria. 

Compression. 

In  its  most  typical  form,  apoplexy,  for  example,  compression  of  the  brain 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  concussion  ;  but  very  often  one  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  other,  and  if,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  compression 
Wlows  concussion  before  the  rallying  stage  sets  in,  it  may  be  impossible  to  say 
'^en  the  addition  takes  place. 

Causes. — It  may  arise  from  injury,  inflammation,  or  the  presence  of  new 
owths.  Extravasation  of  blood  and  inflammation  are  the  most  common  causes. 
^c  former  occurs  either  immediately  after  an  accident,  or  within  a  very  few  hours, 
cl  may  lie  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  in  the  subdural  or  subarach- 
*<i  space,  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles, 
tr^pression  when  due  to  inflammation  does  not  appear  until  later.  If  the 
lin  is  involved  primarily,  as  sometimes  happens  after  concussion,  there  may 

some  indication  of  it  within  the  first  three  or  four  days  ;  if  it  is  secondary, 
^^sequent  on  meningitis  or  acute  suppurative  osteitis,  it  rarely  occurs  for  a  week 
toore ;  and  when  there  are  no  definite  signs  of  it  for  weeks  or  months,  it  is 
^bably  the  result  of  chronic  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Whether 
|>ressed  bone  by  itself  can  ever  give  rise  to  general  compression  is  very  doubtful ; 
ten  there  is  a  tumor  it  is  often  present  toward  the  end,  especially  if  it  is  a 
;>idly  growing  one,  or  if  there  are  hemorrhages  in  connection  with  it. 

The  effect  of  pressure  upon  the  nerve  centres  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
;  rapidity  with  which  it  acts.     If  it  is  sudden,  convulsions  and  even  an  epileptic 

may  occur  before  the  function  of  the  cortex  is  abolished  ;  but  this  is  more 
Eninon  in  animals  than  in  man.  If  it  takes  place  slowly,  the  brain  accom- 
Klates  itself  to  the  change  so  far  as  it  can.  In  some  cases  as  much  as  eight 
nces  of  blood  has  been  found,  but  probably  the  amount  necessary  to  produce 
al  compression  varies  very  much  in  diff'erent  individuals.  The  cerebrospinal 
id  first  makes  way  by  flowing  down  the  spinal  sheath  ;  then  the  smaller  vessels 
the  brain  become  compressed  ;  the  stream  becomes  slower  and  slower,  until  it 
►ps  altogether.  At  first  the  effect  is  local,  and  limited  to  the  region  of  the 
jse  ;    but  gradually  it  spreads  to  other  parts  that  are  to  some  extent  protected 

the  falx  and  the  tentorium ;  finally,  the  base  of  the  brain  becomes  bloodless, 
avulsions  perhaps  set  in,  and  life  becomes  extinct.      Unless  there  is  hemorrhage 
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into  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  compression  is  nearly  alwa]rs  gradual,  and  M, 
steadily  from  impairment  of  function  to  complete  loss,  the  higher  centres  nfimii 
first ;  but  in  inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  brain,  the  last  stages  may  be  rdidvdf 
very  rapid.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  compression  is  sddoa 
met  with  unmixed  ;  nearly  always  it  is  associated  with  concussion,  contusion,  or 
hyperaemia,  not  unfrequently  with  all  three  at  the  same  time. 

Symptoms. — (a)  When  the  compression  is  general  they  are  very  muchtk 
same,  whatever  the  cause  may  be.     The  patient  lies  in  a  state  of  complete  com; 
voluntary  movement  and  reflex  excitability  are  both  abolished ;    the  limbs  lie 
absolutely  helpless,  just  as  they  are  placed,  and  nothing  that  is  said  or  done 
produces   the  least  effect.     The  surface  of  the  body  may  be  cool,  or  bathed 
in  perspiration  ;    in  some  cases  extreme  high  temperature  has  been  noted.    The 
breathing  is  slow  and  labored,  often  stertorous  from  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate, 
and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  pufiing  in  and  out  of  the  cheeks ;  the  pulse  is  foil 
and  strong ;    the  vasomotor  and  the  cardiac  centres  in  the  medulla  are  both 
affected  ;    the  pupils  are  fixed  and  generally  dilated,  or  one  of  them  is  dilated 
(generally  the  one  on  the  side  of  the  compression)  and  the  other  contracted ;  the 
urine  is  retained  until  the  bladder  becomes  full,  and  the  faeces  are  passed  invdiin- 
tarily.       Convulsions  are  very  rarely  present  unless  the  compression  takes  place 
suddenly,  and  then  they  are  soon  followed  by  coma  and  complete  paral}'sis. 

(^)  In  local  compression,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  position  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  consciousness  is  not  lost.     If  the 
pons  or  medulla  is  involved,  the  effect,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  of  the  most  serioos 
character,  threatening  life  from  interference  either  with  the  nerve  centres  them- 
selves, or  with  the  trunks  on  their  way  through  the  skull.     The  anterior  part  of 
the  brain,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  almost  destroyed  without  any  definite  loca^ 
evidence,  unless  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  is  involved  at  its  |X)Sterior 
extremity.     Pressure   upon  the  motor  area   of  the  cortex  is  the  best  defined, 
causing  paralysis  of  the  opix)site  side  of  the  body,  either  of  certain  movenoencs. 
only,  or  of  one  limb,  or  of  the  whole  side,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  =*^ 
When  the  sensory  zone  is  affected  there  is  rarely  any  local  evidence,  although,  ajs 
MacEwen  has  shown,  a  depressed  spicnlum  from  the  inner  table,  driven  into  tl^e- 
anterior  portion  of  the  angular  gyrus  on  the  left  side,  may  cause  typical  mind - 
blindness.     In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  which  are  directly  dependent  on  thie 
brain,  there  may  be  pain  from  the  stretching  to  which  the  dura  mater  is  subjected  ; 
or  there  may  be  evidence  of  pressure  upon  the  nerves  inside  the  cranium,  choked 
disc,  facial  paralysis,  or  neuralgia  corresponding  to  the  fifth,  or  even  the  blocKi- 
vessels  may  afford  some  indication — the  cavernous  sinus,  for  example,  may  be 
compressed  so  that  the  eyeball  is  protruded  and  the  veins  of  the  orbit  distended. 

Diagnosis. — No  absolute  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  concussiomnd 
compression.     It  is  true  the  former  is  immediate,  while  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  comes 
on  gradually,  and  that  loss  of  consciousness  is  rarely  complete  in  the  one,  while 
coma  is  a  symptom  of  the  other  ;  but  when  there  is  a  condition  of  profound  sho<^' 
such  as  often  occurs  after  severe  head  injuries,  it  may  be  impossible  to  mak^  ^ 
exact  diagnosis,  es[)ecially  as  one  is  not  seldom  only  a  prelude  to  the  other.      "^^ 
same  may  be  said  of  contusion.     The  effect  on  a  centre  in  the  cortex  is  much     ^^ 
same,  whether  it  is  crushed  by  an  extravasation  between  the  dura  mater  and     ^ 
bone,  or  by  one  in  its  own  substance  ;  only  in  contusion  monoplegia  is  either       ^  . 
mediate  or  is  preceded   by  monospasm,  and  extensive  paralysis,  especially  \i^^^ 
plegia,  is  uncommon  ;  while  in  compression,  pure  and  simple,  there  is  usuall) 


.  *  In  one  case  under  my  care,  in  which  the  whole  of  ihe  left  side  of  the  body  was  paralyzed, 
or  less,  consequent  on  a  severe  Mow  immediately  in  front  of  and  above  the  right  parietal  emine*- 
there  was  a  decided  fall  of  temperature  on  the  affected  side.     The  (xitient  was  a  child  six  years 
concussion  was  vsell  marked,  but  passed  off;   symptoms  of  local  compTession  followed  and 
more  and  more  iniense  for  forty- eight  hours,  affecting  the  face  and  tongue  (very  slightly),  the 
(almost  completely),  and  the  leg.     Twenty-four  hours  later  the  loss  of  power  began  gradually 
disnnn^nr 
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ilerfal  of  a  few  mincites,  or  even  of  some  houis,  and  the  paralysis,  if  the  symptoms 
HI  not  masked  by  concussion,  commences  imperceptibly.  Convulsions  only 
Cfisr  in  compression  when  it  is  rapid,  and  this  rarely  happens,  for  hemorrhage 
Mo  the  latend  ventricles  is  not  common  as  the  result  of  injury ;  depression  of 
Kme  is  hardly  ever  sufficient,  and  bleeding  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of 
ihe  brain  is  nearly  always  gradual. 

Alcoholic  coma,  especially  that  which  is  induced  by  rapid  spirit  poisoning,  is 
nmetimes  mistaken  for  compression,  particularly  if  there  is  an  injury  to  the  head 
It  the  same  time ;  more  often  the  converse  happens.  There  is  nothing  in  the  tem- 
perature, or  the  pulse,  or  the  respiration,  that  can  be  relied  upon.  MacEwen,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  in  alcoholic  coma  the  pupils,  which  are  contracted  to  a  pin's 
|Xftnt,  very  slowly  dilate  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  rouse  the  patient,  and  then, 
if  he  is  left  undisturbed,  gradually  begin  to  contract  again,  until  in  ten  or  twenty 
mimites  they  have  resumed  their  former  size.  If  there  is  any  doubt  the  urine 
should  be  drawn  off  and  examined  for  alcohol,  which  is  often  present  in  large 
quantities  in  these  cases ;  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  two  condi- 
tions may  very  easily  occur  together. 

Opium  coma,  in  the  absence  of  history,  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  dis 
tinguish,  though  the  diagnosis  may  be  suspected  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
pnbe  and  respiration  and  the  fixed  contracted  condition  of  the  pupils,  unless  they 
hare  become  dilated  again,  and  they  do  toward  the  end.  In  the  case  of  laudanum 
^odor  or  the  stomach-pump  may  make  the  question  certain  ;  but  this  fails  com- 
pletely with  morphia,  especially  if  it  is  injected  subcutaneously.  In  urcemia  the 
'wna  is  not  so  continuous,  there  are  epileptiform  convulsions,  the  breathing  is 
oiet,  not  stertorous,  and  there  is  no  paralysis. 

When  compression  occurs  immediately  after  an  accident,  without  any  interval, 
Can  only  be  the  result  either  of  very  extensive  depression  of  bone,  or  of  extra va- 
*On  of  blood,  either  into  the  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricles  or  at  the  base  of 
-  brain.  If  it  is  more  gradual,  if  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  for  some  min- 
,  or  even  for  some  hours,  the  extravasation  is  either  between  the  bone  and  the 

mater,  in  the  subdural  space,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Of  these  the 
5^  former  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other  ;  the  last  may  be  suspected  if 
^reare  signs  of  cerebral  irritation  in  addition  to  those  of  compression,  or  if  the 
Ment  does  not  regain  consciousness  after  the  accident. 

Compression  following  inflammation  of  the  meninges  is  always  general ;  that 
^^to  cerebrar abscess  or  tumor  may  be  local  at  first ;  in  either  case  the  diagnosis 
i:ist  be  based  upon  the  previous  symptoms. 

Wounds  of  the  Brain. 

Incised,  punctured,  and  contused  wounds  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain  are 
)t  uncommonly  met  with  in  conjunction  with  fracture  of  the  skull.  They  may 
r  produced  by  cutting  instruments,  such  as  knives  and  sabres,  penetrating  the 
mes,  or  even  slicing  off  a  portion  of  the  skull  and  the  brain  beneath  it ;  or  by 
unt  weapons,  such  as  sticks  or  slate-pencils,  driven  through  either  the  roof  of  the 
bit  or  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  often  without  any  apparent  external 
jury ;  more  often  still  by  fragments  of  bone  driven  inward  ;  or  as  a  result  of 
mshot  injuries.  These  last  are,  generally  speaking,  fatal  at  once  ;  but  instances 
which  small  revolver  bullets  have  entered  the  skull  and  have  remained  lodged 
I  the  substance  of  the  brain  for  years  are  not  uncommon. 

The  cortex  is  the  part  that  is  usually  affected  ;  the  base  rarely  suffers  except 
I  gunshot  injuries  through  the  mouth  ;  and  the  immediate  symptoms  depend  upon 
le  extent  and  locality  of  the  injury.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diag- 
osis,  but  in  some  cases  of  depressed  and  punctured  fractures  the  rent  in  the  dura 
later  may  lie  concealed  beneath  an  overhanging  margin  of  bone,  and  be  over- 
>oked  if  this  is  not  elevated.  The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  even  when  the  in- 
iry  is  so  slight  that  there  is  no  immediate  risk  to  life  ;  foreign  substances  are 
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often  carried  inward — ^bullets,  fragments  of  bone,  hair,  even  pcKrtioiis  of  a  kal; 
wound  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  clean  thoroughly :  in  many  cases — as,  ibr 
pie,  gunshot  injuries — no  attempt  can  be  made ;  it  is,  generally  speaking,  bqi^ 
or  less  valvular,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  small  opening  in  a  tough,  unyidding  moi* 
brane  leading  into  a  space  filled  with  broken  down  brain  substance  and  txtna^ 
sated  blood,  and  inflammation  of  the  membranes  or  of  the  brain  and  hmn 
cerebri  are  proportionately  likely  to  occur. 

Intracranial   Hemorrhage. 

This  may  take  place,  as  already  mentioned,  between  the  dura  mater  and  tk 
bone ;  in  the  subdural  or  the  subarachnoid  space  ;  in  the  substance  of  the  biiii 
itself;  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles  ;  and  it  may  occur  rapidly  when  there  k 
a  large  space  for  it  to  collect  in  or  when  a  large  vessel  is  torn  across  ;  more  ofta 
it  takes  place  slowly  and  continues  until  either  the  tension  and  the  coagulation  are 
sufficient  to  close  the  vessels  or  fatal  compression  is  induced. 

1.  Hemorrhage  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone  may  occur  from  injoif 
to  one  of  the  venous  sinuses,  but  it  is  rarely  of  any  surgical  importance  unless  ilim 
caused  by  rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  or  its  anterior  branch ;  then  it 
gives  rise  to  a  series  of  symptoms  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  those  of 
compression. 

It  may  be  produced  either  by  direct  violence  or  by  a  fissure  extending  from  tbc 
vertex ;  sometimes  the  force  of  the  blow  is  exceedingly  slight,  and  there  b  no 
concussion,  or  only  a  transient  sense  of  giddiness  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  occurml 
without  fracture  of  any  kind  being  detected.  Generally  speaking,  the  extravasatioia 
takes  place  on  the  same  side  as  the  injury ;  but  the  opposite  artery  may  be  torn  if" 
the  fissure  extends  across  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  possibly  in  fracture  by  cantre- 
coup.     In  a  characteristic  case  the  patient  is  stunned  for  a  time  and  gradually  re- 
gains consciousness.     Then   after  an  interval  sometimes  of  half  an  hour,  some- 
times of  a  day,  symptoms  of  compression  begin  to  set  in.     The  patient  becomes 
drowsy  ;  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  begin  to  lose  ix)wer,  thos^ 
of  the  face  perhaps  first,  then  those  of  the  neck  and  arm,  and  finally  the  leg  ancfL 
trunk;  the  pulse  becomes  slow  and  full ;  the  drowsiness  deepens  into  coma;  th^ 
respiration  becomes  stertorous  and  the  compression  complete.     Convulsions  tr^ 
not  generally  present,  though  I  have  known  them  to  be  brought  on,  in  a  case  o£ 
comminuted  fracture  associated  with  only  meningeal  hemorrhage,  by  pressure  wit' 
the  finger  over  the  seat  of  injury.     The  eyeball  on  the  injured  side  is  sometime 
protruded,  probably  from  pressure  upon  the  cavernous  sinus,  causing  congestion  of 
the  orbit ;  and,  what  is  of  very  great  significance,  the  pupil  on  the  same  side  (op>- 
posite  to  the  hemiplegia)  is  dilated.     It  is  said  that  this  is  due  to  pressure  upontl^e 
trunk  of  the  third  nerve,  and  that  it  may  be  preceded  by  a  transient  contraction, 
pressure  when  it  is  slight  first  acting  as  a  stimulus,  and  then  as  it  increases  de- 
stroying the  conducting  power  ;   but  it  may  certainly  occur  when  the  extravasa- 
tion is  nowhere  near  the  course  of  the  nerve.     The  diagnosis  can  only  be  certain 
when  there  is  a  distinct  interval  after  the  concussion,  and  when  the  compression 
begins  locally  and  spreads  gradually  without  there  being  any  evidence  of  cerebral 
contusion  or  irritation.     If  the  latter  is  ])resent  the  subcranial  hemorrhage  is 
probably  associated  with  cortical  or  subarachnoid,  or  these  may  be  present  alone. 

Subcranial  extravasation,  due  to  rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  foTttfi 
a  black  granular  clot  of  peculiar  solidity  and  hardness  between  the  dura  mater  ^^ 
the  bone.     It  is  usually  disc-shaped,  three  and  even  four  inches  across,  thicker'* ,^^ 
the  centre,  sometimes  as  much  as  an  inch,  and  thinning  off  toward  the  mar^S^^* 
There  is  a  cup-shaped  depression  to  correspond  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  ^3^ 
all  the  convulsions  are  flattened  down.     If  not  so  large  as  to  cause  fatal  c< 
pression,  the  coagulum  may  become  absorbed,  but  only  after  a  long  time. 

2.  Subdural  hemorrhage  is  rarely  met  with  by  itself  and  cannot  be  dis" 
guished  from  other  forms.     Nearly  always  it  is  secondary  to  cortical  and  sul 
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d  extravasation,  and  adds  the  element  of  gradually  spreading  compression  to 
other  sTmptoms.  The  blood  comes  either  from  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  or 
la,  the  arachnoid  being  torn  across,  or  from  the  large  veins  on  the  upper  sur- 
;  oir  the  brain,  which  sometimes  give 
f  just  where  they  enter  the  superior 
igitudinal  sinus.  More  rarely  the  dura 
la  is  wounded,  and  the  bleeding  pro- 
ids  from  the  meningeal  arteries  or  the 
nous  sinuses.  When  it  occurs  by  itself, 
e  blood  gradually  extends  over  the  sur- 
ceof  the  hemisphere  and  does  not  re- 
un  localized  or  become  hard  and  dense, 
liotbesubcranial  form.  The  vessels  are 
Blllei  and  the  tension  of  the  extravasa- 
im  not  so  great.  The  symptoms  are  the 
IBK  as  those  of  subcranial  hemorrhage, 
sd,  like  them,  come  on  slowly  and  gradu- 
lly,  but  they  are  more  vague,  the  cora- 
nosion  b  incomplete;  there  is  stupor, 
tsting  perhaps  for  days  or  even  weeks, 
xd  not  necessarily  coma;  there  may  be 
M  of  power  over  certain  muscles,  or 
wn  over  one  side  of  the  body,  but  there 
>  DO  well-defined  paralysis.  If  the  patient 
urrives,  cerebral  hypersemia  and  irri- 
Mior  are  almost  sure  to  set  in  ;  head- 
dw, irritability,  spasmodic  contraction  of  p, 
^muscles,  even  general  convulsions  may 
wor;  and  there  is  always  a  certain 
^Sree  of  fever  and  some  risk  of  inflammaiioi 

•y  stow  and  often  remains  imperfect;  the  blood  may  be  absorbed  completely, 
f  it  often  forms  a  false  membrane  adherent  to  the  durn  mater  or  arachnoid,  at 
'  soft  and  vascular,  later  becoming  tough  and  hard  ;  or  it  becomes  organized 
'  a  cyst,  which  at  length  loses  its  color  completely,  becoming  transparent,  and 
■*S  free  in  the  arachnoid  space.  Memory  often  remains  defective  ;  or  the  patient 
^tnes  liable  to  violent  outbreaks  of  passion,  or  there  may  be  complete  loss  of 
"control ;  and  even  insanity  and  epilepsy  have  been  known  to  declare  them- 
■«sat  length. 

3.  Subarachnoid  hemorrhage  is  practically  always  associated  with  severe  in- 
^to  the  cortex,  and  is  secondary  to  it  ;  often  it  extends  into  the  subdural  s])ace 
irell.  The  blood,  if  the  arachnoid  does  not  give  way,  pours  down  into  the 
d  and  over  the  convolutions,  until  it  may  reach  the  big  subarachnoid  space  at 
:  base  of  the  brain.  There  are  no  symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  it ;  if,  how- 
T,  after  an  accident  there  is  evidence  of  severe  contusion  to  one  part  of  the 
in,  and  if  the  symptoms,  local  at  first,  rapidly  become  general,  involving  one 
tre  after  another  in  quick  succession,  causing  first  convulsions  and  then 
alysis,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  extravasation  into  the  subarachnoid  space  is 
t  at  least  of  the  injury  present. 

4.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  when  slight  rarely  admits  of  diagnosis.  There  is 
le  doubt  that  minute  extravasations  are  present  in  all  cases  of  concussion,  but, 
I  rule,  they  give  rise  to  no  special  symptoms.  When  they  are  extensive — 
;n,  for  example,  a  diseased  artery  gives  way  under  a  sudden  shock  and  the  ex- 
«isation  bursts  into  one  of  the  ventricles,  causing  an  apoplectic  fit — the  symp- 
IS  are  altogether  general ;  there  is  no  local  indication  of  any  kind. 


Recovery  in  these  cases  is  always 


The  optic  is  frequently  affected.  If  the 
in  the  corresponding  half  of  the  field  of  visioi 
the  chiasms  itself,  either  the  inner  or  the  oul 
cording  to  the  position  of  the  lesion.  The  ti 
at  the  optic  foramen,  or  crushed  by  a  splinter 
and  complete  blindness ;  or  hemorrhage  may 
compression  of  the  nerves  and  choked  disc 
meningitis  or  cerebral  abscess  occurs,  double 

Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  gives  rise  to 
the  position  of  external  strabismus,  dilation 
accommodation.  Sometimes  the  eyeball  app 
injury  is  in  the  crus  there  is  coincident  hemip^ 
of  the  fourth  merely  affects  the  superior  obtiq 
ing  downward  ;  giddiness,  when  going  down  : 
The  sixth,  which  supplies  the  external  rectus  ■ 
any  other  of  the  orbital  nerves.  Injury  to  th 
plete  anaesthesia  of  that  side  of  the  face,  may 
the  mouth  ;  but  the  lesion  generally  proves  fa 
Sory  divisions  are  affected  after  their  separati 
from  irritation  of  the  fibres  or  complete  antes 
on  that  side  of  the  face  becomes  cold  and  pu 
bility  and  becomes  inflamed  ;  the  lachrymal 
and  there  is  complete  loss  of  smell  and  taste  ( 
mucous  membrane.  The  anesthesia  and  trop 
the  injury  is  peripheral  than  when  the  origin 
from  injury  to  the  motor  portion  is  rare,  but 
character  of  the  mo\ements  t>f  the  lower  jaw. 

The  facial,  which  is  frequently  involved 
of  the  skull,  may  be  injured  at  its  origin,  in 
the  aqueduct.  In  the  first  case  the  sixth  usua 
plegia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ;  in  th 
torn  or  compressed  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
aqueduct  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  the  muscli 
nerves  are  injured,  to  those  of  the  soft  palate. 
may  occur  in  paralysis  of  the  fifth,  the  glosso- 
hypoglossal.  Loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  if 
tvmiiani  is  iniured.      If  the  nerve  is  onlv  conn 
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General  TrecUmeni  of  Injuries  of  the  Brain, 

Injuries  of  the  brain  may  either  prove  fatal  at  once,  from  the  extent  or  the 
■toadon  of  the  laceration,  or  death  may  ensue  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or 
days,  from  shock,  inflammation,  or  compression  ;  or  at  a  much  later  period 
MGondary  complications  may  set  in — softening,  cerebral  abscess,  or  epilepsy — and 
kid  at  length  to  the  same  result.  No  injury  of  the  brain,  no  matter  how  trivial  it 
^ipears  to  be,  even  if  it  is  only  attended  by  a  transient  giddiness,  should  be 
•Cglected. 

Concussion. — The  collapse  of  the  first  stage  of  concussion  may  be  merely 
■omentary,  or  may  last  for  hours.  In  exceptional  cases  it  may  terminate  fatally, 
either  at  once  or  after  a  couple  of  days,  without  the  patient  ever  having  rallied. 
The  state  of  the  pulse,  therefore,  requires  to  be  very  carefully  watched.  In  most 
iasUnces  stimulants  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  injurious  :  the  danger 
ii  that  the  symptoms  of  reaction  and  the  hyperaemia  that  attends  it  may  run  on  to 
isflammation,  or  that  the  bleeding  may  continue,  and  undoubtedly  they  would 
encourage  this  ;  but  every  now  and  then  cases  are  met  with  in  which  they  seem 
iDdispeDsable  ;  the  heart  will  fail  without ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
mere  prolongation  of  the  period  of  collapse  is  in  itself  a  source  of  danger,  and 
tends  to  aggravate  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  when  it  once  begins. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed  with  the  head  low,  wrapped  up  in  warm 
blankets,  and  surrounded  with  hot-water  bottles  ;  then,  as  soon  as  he  can  swallow, 
a  small  quantity  of  hot  tea  or  coffee  maybe  given.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  collapse  passes  off  of  itself  without  anything  further  being  required;  if  the 
condition  of  the  pulse  becomes  alarming,  some  good  may  result  from  the  rectal 
injection  of  hot  water,  or  the  hypodermic  injection  of  atropin  (y^^  grain)  ;  if  it 
distinctly  begins  to  fail,  ether  or  ammonia  must  be  given  at  once  ;  and  if  these 
do  not  succeed,  brandy  must  be  injected  subcutaneously.  Cases  of  this  kind,  how- 
ci^er,  in  which  the  collapse  is  so  intense,  are  fortunately  very  rare. 

As  soon  as  reaction  commences  every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  hyper- 
*pnjia  within  bounds.  The  room  must  be  darkened,  all  noise  prevented,  conversa- 
^on  absolutely  forbidden,  and  complete  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  insisted  on. 
•*o  severe  cases  the  head  should  be  shaved,  Leiter's  coils  applied,  and  if  there  is 
oiuch  aching,  or  if  the  temperature  rises  more  than  a  degree,  leeches  should  be 
P**<^  behind  the  ears.  Milk  and  beef-tea  only  should  be  allowed,  and  in  small 
l*wntities ;  and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  ix)ssible,  either  with  five 
"^^^^  of  calomel  or  with  a  minim  of  croton  oil.  The  former  may  have  some 
Influence  on  inflammatory  exudation,  but  in  addition  it  is  no  slight  advantage  that 
•  '^y  be  placed  upon  the  tongue  of  a  person  who  is  insensible  with  perfect  safety, 
^^  that  there  is  little  risk  of  its  being  vomited.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  if  the 
'*^perature  continues  to  rise,  and  particularly  if  the  head  begins  to  throb  and 
^^,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  making  use  of  venesection,  and  withdrawing 
^  or  even  ten  ounces  of  blood.  Whatever  may  be  the  way  in  which  this  acts, 
^^Te  is  no  doubt  that  it  sometimes  stops  incipient  delirium  at  once. 

[Fluid  extract  of  ergot  has  extreme  value  in  reducing  cerebral  hyperaemia,  and 
^  will  be  found  useful  in  all  varieties  of  cerebral  injuries  where  hyperaemia  is 
'^ifested  by  the  symptoms.  A  teaspoonful  to  a  dessertspoonful  will  be  required, 
^  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.] 

In  the  case  of  children  with  slight  concussion  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them 
^  bed  more  than  two  or  three  days ;  in  more  severe  cases,  especially  adults,  and 
Inhere,  from  the  continuance  of  the  symptoms,  it  is  morally  certain  that  there  has 
«en  some  considerable  contusion  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  has  been  followed,  as 
ontusions  are  in  every  part  of  the  body,  by  hyi)eraemia  and  exudation,  rest  in  bed 
lUSt  be  insisted  upon,  until  every  sign  of  the  mischief  has  disappeared.  This 
irely  happens  under  a  fortnight,  in  many  cases  not  for  three  or  four  weeks  ;  and 
ntil  then  no  precaution  must  be  relaxed. 

Compression. — The  treatment  of  compression  of  the  brain  depends  upon  what 
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can  be  found  out  from  the  history  and  the  symptoms  with  regard  to  the  loa% 
and  nature  of  the  cause. 

1.  Where  it  is  either  general  from  the  first,  or  where  there  is  no  defink 
evidence  of  local  origin,  surgical  interference  is  out  of  the  question.    Ifttii 
recent,  within  a  few  hours  of  an  accident,  and  therefore  probably  due  to  bemoi* 
rhage,  means  must  be  taken  to  render  the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  bad 
as  easy  as  possible  by  position,  and  possibly  by  venesection  (though  this  is  But 
of  such  service  here  as  it  is  in  controlling  the  commencement  of  inflamiiiatioB)^ 
to  favor  the  absorption  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  by  free  purgation,  and  to  dinmnk 
the  amount  of  blood  going  to  the  head  as  much  as  possible  by  the  applicatm 
of  cold.     If  some  days  have  passed  since  the  accident,  and  symptoms  of  in&a- 
mation  are  already  present,  the  same  remedies  may  be  employed,  with,  in  additin, 
the  free  use  of  mercury,  but  with  very  little  hope.     The  compression  in  either  cast 
is  only  a  late  symptom  of  an  injury  over  which  we  have  at  present  litdeoroo 
control. 

2.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  signs  point  to  some  local  cause,  and  wfaeve 
the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  (as  it  nearly  always  is  when  the  compression  is  tlie 
result  of  accident)  that  there  is  but  slight  prospect  of  spontaneous  improvement* 
means  must  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  relieve  the  brain. 

(a)  If  the  symptoms  are  immediate  they  may  be  due  to  depression  of  boMS. 
Mayo  Robson  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  brachial  monospasm  and  monoid^;ta 
were  caused  by  this,  and  relieved  almost  at  once  by  trephining,  ten  days  after  die 
accident.     The  dura  mater  was  intact  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  subdural 
hemorrhage  or  of  cortical  bruising.      Whenever  anything  of  this  kind  can  be 
ascertained,  the  depression  must  be  elevated,  and  the  sooner  the  better  ;  the  longer 
the  case  is  left  the  greater  the  risk  of  inflammation  breaking  out,  or  of  a  dischai)^' 
ing  lesion  being  set  up  in  the  cortex,  so  that,  after  the  original  cause  has  been 
removed,  epileptiform  convulsions  continue. 

{b)  If  the  symptoms  do  not  set  in  at  once,  if  there  is  a  distinct  interval  €>< 
partial  or  complete  return  of  consciousness,  without  any  evidence  of  cerebral  irrit^ 
tion,  there  is  probably  subcranial  hemorrhage,  with,  exceptionally,  subdural  iM 
addition.  It  may  come  from  the  anterior  division  or  the  trunk  of  the  middB** 
meningeal  ;  more  rarely  from  its  posterior  division  or  the  lateral  sinus  ;  very  rareH-l 
from  any  other  vessels. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  from  th^^ 
anterior  division  at  any  rate  ;  but  it  is  so  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
consequently,  if  the  diagnosis  is  clear  and  the  symptoms  show  that  the 
tion  is  extending,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  check  it  either  by  ligature  of 
external  carotid  artery,  or  by  trephining.     The  former  operation  has  not 
tried  sufficiently  often  to  justify  its  recommendation  ;  the  latter  may  be  carried  oi 
without  much  difficulty,  so  long  as  the  case  is  recent.     If  there  is  an  extern 
wound  this  should  be  made  use  of;  if  there  is  not,  the  artery  may  be  found  mi 
way  between  the  auditory  meatus  and  the  external  angular  process  of  the  fron 
bone,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  zygoma.     A  triangul^i- 
flap,  comprising  the  skin,  the  temporal  aponeurosis,  the  muscle,  and  the  periosteuncm 
is  reflected  downward  from  ofl"  the  bone,  and  the  surface  of  the  greater  wing  €:>J 
the  sphenoid  and  the  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  examined.     If  there  is  aflssune, 
the  point  of  the  trephine  is  applied  over  the  spot  where  the  fracture  and  the  line  o/" 
the  vessel  intersect  each  other.     As  soon  the  circle  is  removed  a  dense,  aloK^st 
black,  coagulum  presents  itself  in  the  opening.     This  has  to  be  literally  scraped 
out,  and  often  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  one  or  other  direcdon  by 
means  of  Hoffmann's  forceps  in   order  that  this  may  be  done  effectually.    A 
greater  difficulty  is  to  secure  the  bleeding  point.     The  artery  is  superficial  onlj 
where  it  occupies  the  canal  in  the  parietal  bone  ;  for  the  rest  of  its  course  it  lies  ifl 
the  dura  mater,  and  this,  with  the  brain,  is  pushed  away  from  the  skull  by  the 
coagulum.     In  recent  cases  the  brain  may  rise  up  again  as  soon  as  the  clot  is 
removed,  but  this  is  not  invariable,  especially  if  the  injury  is  of  some  days'  stand- 
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ing :  or  the  trei^ine  opening  may  not  have  exposed  the  wound  in  the  vessel ;  or 
tibe  avity  fills  up  again  with  blood  as  fast  as  it  is  emptied,  so  that  the  bleeding 
s|)Ot  cannot  be  seen.     Ice-cold  water,  and  pressure  upon  the  carotid,  are  usually 
lofficient  to  check  the  hemorrhage  for  the  time  ;  but  if  the  bleeding  point  is  not 
exposed,  it  is  better  to  enlarge  the  trephine  opening  until  it  can  be  found  and 
l^tured.     If  this  rs  not  done,  the  bleeding  is  very  likely  to  return  as  soon  as  the 
parts  are  restored  to  their  position  and  the  normal  temperature  is  regained.     After- 
ward the  wound  must  be  well  washed  out  with  corrosive  sublimate  or  some  other 
antiseptic,  the  whole  of  the  clot  removed,  and  free  drainage  provided  for  from  the 
posterior  extremity.     If  the  cavity  is  a  large  one,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  second 
opening  in  the  bone. 

If  instead  of  the  clot  presenting  in  the  wound  the  dura  mater  is  dark  purple 
in  color,  and  is  forced  up  into  the  opening  without  the  normal  pulsation  being  per- 
ceptible, it  is  probable  there  is  subdural  hemorrhage.  This,  if  the  pressure  symp- 
toms are  so  severe  as  to  threaten  life,  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  subcranial ; 
the  opening  in  the  bone  must  be  enlarged  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  dura  mater  in- 
cised and  reflected  in  a  flap  so  arrai)ged  as  not  to  injure  its  own  vessels,  the  clot 
washed  away,  or,  if  the  arachnoid  is  injured,  carefully  picked  off",  and  then  the 
membrane,  the  bone  so  far  as  possible,  the  pericranium  and  the  skin,  carefully  re- 
placed and  sutured  to  their  corresponding  parts,  one  by  one,  an  opening  for  a 
drainage-tube  being  left  at  the  spot  that  is  most  dependent  when  the  patient  is 
lying  down. 

Even  when  there  are  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation  and  laceration  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  compression,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  so  long  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  injury  is  local.     If  it  is  general, 
notfiing  can  be  done  ;  but  if  local  convulsions  occur,  and  if  they  spread  and  involve 
other  groups  of  muscles  in  definite  order,  and  particularly  if  every  convulsive  fit  is 
followed  by  an  increase  in  the  area  of  paralysis  and  a  further  diminution  of  con- 
sciousness, so  that  it  is  almost  certain,  not  only  that  there  is  an  extravasation  of 
blood  involving  a  particular  portion  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  but  that  it  is  spread- 
/^gand  that  it  will  inevitably  result  in  fatal  compression,  the  question  arises  whether 
'^  IS  not  advisable  to  trephine  and  explore.     Cold,  bleeding,  first  local  and   then 
^^fleral,  profuse  purging  with  calomel,  or,  if  there  is  no  time  for  that  to  act,  with 
^''oton  oil,  and  internal  remedies  that  assist  in  causing  haemostasis,  may  be  tried  ; 
*^^  if  the  symptoms  persist,  and  particularly  if  the  compression  is  extending,  there 
5*'*  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  result  if  the  case  is  left  to  itself.     Everything 
spends  upon  an  exact  diagnosis  of  the  locality  ;  and,  of  course,  this  is  only  practi- 
r*^*e  when  certain  portions  of  the  brain  are  involved,  and  when  there  has  been  an 
^j^^val  of  at  least  partial  consciousness  since  the  accident.     The  history  is  of  the 
^^Ost  importance ;  the  condition  of  the  scalp  and  skull  must  be  thoroughly  ex- 
^itied,  as  well  on  the  sound  side  as  on  the  injured  one,  and  the  closest  attention 
^t  be  paid  to  the  course  the  symptoms  take.     In  such  a  case,  where  everything 
^^^nts  to  an  injury  that  is  local  at  first,  and  where  the  prognosis  admits  of  little 
?^ubt,  the  scalp  should  be  reflected,  bringing  the  pericranium  with  it ;  a  large  open- 
^8  should  be  made  with  the  trephine,  unless,  as  probably  happens,  the  bone  is 
^'^eady  comminuted,  and  if  the  dura  mater  bulges  into  the  wound  or  appears  pur- 
*^le  in  color  from  the  extravasation  beneath,  or  if  when  it  is  touched  spasmodic 
^t)ntractions  make  their  appearance  in  any  of  the  muscles,  it  must  be  reflected  as 
^ell,  the  clot  turned  out  from  beneath,  and  the  seat  of  hemorrhage  exposed.     Such 
^^ases  must  always  be  rare,  for  unless  consciousness  returns,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  is 
Scarcely  possible  to  prove  that  one  portion  of  the  cortex  has  been  involved  ;  and 
it  is  absolutely  beyond  our  power  to  show  that  there  are  no  deeper  lesions. 
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Traumatic  Epilepsy. 

Injuries  of  the  head  are  occasionally  followed  by  epilepsy.     Generally  it  does 
not  make  its  appearance  for  some  time  after  the  accident ;  and  at  first  the  fits  iie 
slight  and  infrequent,  not  attended  by  loss  of  consciousness;  but  as  time  pases  ^3' 
the  frequency  and  intensity  increase,  until  at  length  they  end  in  permanent  im- 
pairment. 

The  severity  of  the  accident  does  not  appear  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it; 
and  in  many  cases  the  immediate  cause  seems  rather  to  be  an  injury  to  the  cover- 
ings of  the  brain  than  to  the  brain  itself.  In  some  cases  the  cicatrix  on  the  scalp 
is  tender  and  sensitive,  with  a  constant  sense  of  burning;  pressure  on  itmaycaoe 
a  fit ;  or  an  aura  may  start  from  it.  In  others  some  injury  to  the  bone  seems  to  be 
the  exciting  cause  ;  it  may  be  thickened  or  hardened ;  or  there  may  be  inegnltf 
nodules  on  its  inner  surface  ;  or  there  may  have  been  inflammation,  leaving  t»- 
questnmi.  In  others  again  the  stimulus  proceeds  from  some  affection  of  themes- 
branes ;  the  dura  mater  has  been  found  thickened  and  yellow;  sometimes  it  ii 
adherent  to  the  cortex  ;  or  it  has  undergone  calcareous  degeneration  ;  or  therein 
cyst,  possibly  developed  from  a  blood-clot,  upon  its  inner  surface. 

In  another  class  no  lesion  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  structures  that  cover  is 
the  brain.  The  exciting  cause  is  in  the  cortex  itself;  and  if  the  affected  paitlies 
in  the  motor  area,  if  the  spasm  always  starts  in  certain  muscles,  or  extends  in  a 
certain  order,  the  exact  spot  may  be  defined  without  reference  to  the  injury.  There 
may  be  no  gross  lesion  perceptible  in  the  brain  ;  but  that  the  disease  is  dependcot 
upon  some  alteration  in  this  particular  part  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  excision  of  it 
is  followed  by  complete  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  permanent  cessation  of  thefiti 

Treatment. — If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  con\'ulsions  are  excited  by  a  local 
irritation  anywhere,  the  part  should  be  excised  without  delay.    In  the  case  of  injarf 
the  superficial  scar  should  be  removed  altogether,  the  bone  beneath  carefully  ex- 
amined, and,  if  there  is  the  least  suspicion   of  any  alteration,  trephined.     Wheic 
it  is  thickened  or  othen^-ise  affected,  and  where  the  dura  mater  appears  healthy  be- 
neath, this  may  suffice ;  but  if  the  membrane  is  marked  with  scar  tissue,  or  if  it  is 
yellow,  or  if  it  is  fixed  down  to  the  cortex,  it  should  be  cut  away  from  under  the 
trephine  opening  and  the  adherent  portion  of  brain  removed  with  it.     It  is  true 
that  when  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex  is  excised  loss  of  power  in  the  corrcsponcl- 
ing  muscles  follo^^-s  ;  but  as  a  rule  this  is  only  temporary,  and  even  if  it  were  pex"- 
manent  the  cost  would  be  slight.     Hughlings  Jackson  and  Ferrier  have  shown, 
non-traumatic  cases,  that  the  removal  of  an  epileptogenous  focus  in  the  cortex 
the  brain  {\{  it  can  be  localized)  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  called  for,  whether  any 
gross  lesion,  such  as  scar  tissue  or  tumor,  can  be  found  or  not ;  and  when  there  is  io 
addition  the  evidence  of  injury  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  situation,  there 
should  l>e  no  hesitation.     One  or  two  convulsive  spasms  not  nnfrequently  occur 
after  the  o^^ration,  but  in  many  cases  the  improvement  has  not  only  been  iiiarke<i» 
but  hiis  i^rsisted. 

This  oj^ration  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  that  performed  by  Ardka, 
who,  in  a  case  of  tnie  epilepsy,  commencing  with  con\-ulsive  movements  of  the  left 
arm,  extirpatevl  the  whole  of  the  brachial  motor  area  on  the  right  side.  FaralysB 
followed,  and  as  this  passed  on  the  conx-ulsions  returned  as  badly  as  ever. 

Traimatic  Insanitw 

This  does  not  occur  so  irev|uent:y  as  epilepsy,  but  there  are  several  cases  l^ 
cordevi  in  which  it  has  followed  ini;:ries  of  the  head.  B>Td  has  reported  four  in 
which  the  o'^n^ration  of  trephinini:  was  jHfrforraed  :  one  died,  one  impro\ied  for i 
lime,  and  two  are  staievi  to  have  entirelv  recovered. 
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SECTION  III.— DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SCALP. 

Erysipelas. 

This  is  frequently  met  with  as  a  complication  of  wounds ;  even  in  the  so- 
iDed  idiopathic  cases  it  is  probable  that  there  is  some  scratch  or  abrasion 
ttroagh  which  the  pathogenic  germ  gains  entrance].  It  does  not  differ  in  any 
SKntial  respect  from  the  same  affection  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but,  owing 
0  tiie  anatomical  structure  of  the  scalp,  the  local  signs,  the  swelling  and  redness, 
le  generally  ill-defined,  while  the  constitutional  ones,  especially  those  which, 
fte  the  headache,  wandering,  and  drowsiness,  may  be  referred  to  the  disorder  in 
he  subjacent  structures,  are  unusually  prominent.  The  prognosis  is  always  grave, 
)wing  to  the  possibility  of  cerebral  complications. 

Suppuration. 

This  may  be  either  diffuse  or  circumscribed.  The  former  is  exceedingly  grave, 
wring  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spreads  through  the  loose  subaponeurotic  layer, 
rhe  inflammatory  products,  unable  to  escape,  make  their  way  in  all  directions 
Mderthe  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  spreading  down  into  the  eyebrows  in 
Sront,  to  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  behind,  and  as  low  as  the 
tygoma  at  the  sides.  The  whole  surface  of  the  head  becomes  swollen  and  pufly. 
Hie  skin  is  hot  and  exceedingly  painful ;  at  first,  owing  to  the  dense  aponeurosis 
*tween  it  and  the  seat  of  inflammation,  it  is  white  and  tense  ;  later,  if  left,  it 
•ocomes  soft  and  boggy  ;  red  patches  form  in  the  temporal  and  mastoid  regions, 
^»  finally,  it  gives  way,  allowing  the  escape  of  an  immense  amount  of  pus,  mixed 
'^  shreds  and  sloughs.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  most  severe  :  the  head- 
'^^  fe  intense,  the  temperature  many  degrees  above  normal,  and  wandering  and 
"''ium  are  rarely  absent.  If  left  to  itself,  the  whole  of  the  cellular  tissue  beneath 
'  aponeurosis  may  gradually  come  away,  and  after  a  prolonged  illness,  the  oppos- 
•  surfaces  may  grow  together,  or  the  skin  and  the  pericranium  may  slough,  leaving 
?5  districts  of  the  cranial  bones  deprived  of  their  blood  supply,  or  the  inflam- 
^^On  may  spread  along  the  emissary  veins  into  the  diploe,  causing  osteophlebitis, 
Meningitis,  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses,  and  pyaemia  may  follow. 

The  cause  is  nearly  always  the  sealing  up  of  an  imperfectly  cleansed  wound. 
^re  is  no  harm  in  sutures  if  the  injured  surface  is  thoroughly  washed  out  and  a 
^phole  left  at  the  most  dependent  angle  for  drainage ;  but  at  the  first  sign,  if 
^e  is  any  rise  of  temperature,  or  the  least  tenderness  by  the  side  of  the  wound, 
e  or  two  of  the  stitches  should  be  cut,  and  the  edges  gently  separated  with  a 
obe.  Probably  a  small  bead  of  pus  will  escape,  and  all  will  be  well.  If  this 
ige  is  past  and  the  inflammation  is  already  diffuse,  the  whole  wound  should  be 
)pened,  incisions  parallel  to  the  main  vessels  made  wherever  there  is  the  least 
isation  of  bogginess,  and  warm  boracic  fomentations  applied  to  encourage  the 
charge.  If  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  not  already  broken  down,  they  will 
fin  at  once  to  throw  off  the  poison  and  protect  themselves  with  a  layer  of  vascular 
nulations.  Convalescence,  however,  is  always  very  protracted ;  drainage 
uires  careful  watching  ;  the  scalp  itself  may  need  to  be  fixed  by  strapping  ;  the 
jghs  often  take  a  long  time  separating  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  patient's  constitu- 
n  is  not  of  the  best. 

Circumscribed  suppuration  may  occur  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue ; 
rper,  in  the  subaponeurotic  layer,  or  between  the  pericranium  and  the  bone. 
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and  crystals  of  cholesterin,  often  of  a  peculiarly  offensive  odor.  This  is 
ly  likely  to  occur  if  they  are  injured  or  if  they  become  inflamed  ;  and  then 
rior  begins  to  throw  out  granulations  and  forms  a  fungating  vascular  mass, 
in  appearance,  closely  resembles  epithelioma,  and  possibly  may  in  some 
1S8  into  it. 

esc  cysts  should  always  be  removed  before  they  become  inflamed.  The 
:  way  is  to  make  a  linear  incision  through  the  skin  over  them,  down  to,  but 
)  the  cyst  wall,  and  then  quickly  isolate  them  by  separating  the  soft  cellular 
Q  either  side  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  The  larger  ones,  however, 
ae  which  have  been  inflamed  must  be  transfixed,  emptied  by  squeezing,  and 
sected  out,  the  edge  of  the  wall,  where  it  has  been  divided,  being  firmly 

with  a  pair  of  forceps.     In  no  case  may  any  portion  of  the  cyst  be  left 

or  union  will  not  take  place. 

TTHy  excrescences  are  occasionally  produced  from  sebaceous  cysts  that  have 
d  or  been  opened.     The  sebaceous  material  on  the  outside  dries  up  and 

into  a  kind  of  horny  layer,  while  a  fresh  production  is  continually  going 

le  base.     In  some  cases  they  attain  a  length  of  several  inches. 

her  varieties  of  tumor  are  rare  in  comparison.      Cirsoid  aneurysm  may 

circumscribed  ^/^r^/wfz  is  occasionally  found,  and  there  are  a  few  instances 
«d  of  an  enormous  diffuse  growth  of  fibrous  tissue,  forming  great  pendulous 
{^pachydermatocele^.  Probably  it  is  akin  to  elephantiasis,  and  may  be  con- 
Epithelioma  and  rodent  ulcer  are  sometimes  met  with,  but  sarcoma^  with 
eption  of  those  forms  which  originate  in  the  l)one  or  dura  mater  beneath 
^Ive  the  scalp  secondarily,  is  very  uncommon. 
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HVPERTROPHV. 

I  osteitis  deformans  the  vault  of  the  cranium  is  usually  immensely  thickened, 
ner  surface  becomes  irregular  and  is  marked  all  over  by  arborescent  grooves  ; 
er  remains  smooth  and  even  ;  the  diploe  disappears,  and  on  section  the  bone 
and  dense,  like  ivory.  Beyond  a  gradual  increase  in  the  circumference  of 
id,  it  does  not  appear  to  give  rise  to  any  symptoms ;  and  no  treatment  is  of 
Jl.     Other  forms  of  enlargement  are  described  under  Diseases  of  the  Bones. 

Rickets. 

peculiar  form  of  atrophy  of  the  inner  table,  known  as  craniotabes,  is  occa- 
'  met  with  in  infants  suffering  from  rickets.  It  affects  especially  the  poste- 
"erior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones  and  the  tabular  part  of  the  occipital, 
ly  because  of  the  recumbent  position  of  the  child,  for  a  certain  flattening  of 
rt  of  the  head  is  not  unfrequently  noticed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  one  or 
tances,  in  which  the  disease  existed  before  birth,  a  similar  change  has  been 
m  the  inner  surface  of  the  vertex.  The  sulci  for  the  cerebral  convolutions 
sually  plain,  and  here  and  there  are  marked  in  their  course  by  little  conical 
lich,  in  some  places,  are  so  deep  that  nothing  but  a  parchment-like  layer  of 
ater  and  pericranium  is  left ;  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  is  absorbed. 
mes  in  addition  there  is  a  granular  deposit  of  new  bone  under  the  pericra- 
n  the  outer  surface,  and  occasionally  a  very  considerable  amount  round  the 
files  and  along  the  sutures,  sufficiently  to  be  felt  plainly  through  the  scalp. 
,  all  probability  it  is  due  to  the  effect  of  continued  pressure  acting  on  soft- 
lyper-vascular  bone.  It  certainly  may  occur  independently  of  hereditary 
$,  although  it  is  often  associated  with  it  {e.  g.^  Parrot's  nodes),  and  a  few 
:es  are  recorded  in  which  other  evidence  of  rickets  was  unusually  slight. 
he  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  in  well-marked  cases  by  the  peculiar  parch - 
ike  yielding  on  pressure  with  the  fingers.     No  special  treatment  is  required. 
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Inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  may  be  caused  by  mechanical 
jury,  by  the  products  of  septic  decomposition,  and  pyogenic  micrococci ;  aid 

syphilis,  tubercle,  and  occasionally  other  specific  diseases. 

(a)  Simple  inflammation  (rarefying osteitis)  may  result  from  mechanical  injvf^ 
if  it  is  sufficiently  persistent  in  its  action,  but  naturally  such  conditions  are  nut  ii 
connection  with  the  cranium.  It  may,  however,  occasionally  be  seen  wfaea  a| 
portion  of  bone  which  has  been  killed  by  external  violence  is  quietly  removed  lai 
detached  without  suppuration.  The  tissues  around  become  soft,  vascular,  at 
filled  with  lymph  ;  the  bone  immediately  adjacent  to  the  portion  that  is  deadii 
absorbed  and  replaced  by  a  layer  of  granulations,  and  at  length  the  sequestmnii 
loosened,  and,  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  scalp  will  allow  it,  thrown  cC 
Suppuration  is  usually  present  in  these  cases,  but  it  is  an  addition  and  not  in  iif 
way  essential. 

The  portions  of  bone  that  are  reimplanted  after  trephining  sometimes  behm 
in  the  same  way.  In  many  instances  they  contract  adhesions  to  the  stroctnei 
around  ;  in  some  they  appear  to  become  welded  together  by  masses  of  new  booe, 
although  this  is  not  quite  certain ;  but  in  others  they  cause  a  certain  degree  of 
irritation  ;  vascular  granulation  tissue  is  formed  around  them  ;  if  the  constitatioi 
is  sound  and  the  tissues  healthy,  they  are  absorbed ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
irritation  is  too  great  for  the  tissues  to  bear,  pyogenic  micrococci  find  their  way  ii 
and  cause  suppuration,  exactly  as  they  do  round  buried  sutures  and  old  sequesdi 

(Ji)  Suppurative  osteitis  is  rarely  met  with  except  in  compound  fractures  and 
the  later  stages  of  tubercular  or  syphilitic  caries,  after  pyogenic  organisms  haw 
gained  entrance  as  well  as  specific  ones.  Exceptionally  it  may  follow  a  simple 
contusion,  the  pyogenic  germs  being  carried  to  the  injured  spot  by  the  blood 
stream  (as  in  Pott's  puffy  tumor),  singly,  or,  as  in  pyaemia,  in  the  form  of  emboli. 
In  any  case,  there  is  very  grave  risk  of  extension  to  the  meninges  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  emissary  veins  and  venous  sinuses  on  the  other. 

(r)  Tubercular  caries  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  is  rare,  even  in  childhood, and 
is  seldom  recognized  until  the  skin  has  given  way  and  left  a  tuberculous  ulcer,  the 
floor  of  which  is  formed  of  softened  carious  bone. 

(//)  Syphilitic  osteitis  is  exceedingly  common  in  all  stages  of  the  disease. 

Intensely  i)ainful  periosteal  nodes  are  often  present  during  the  secondirj 
period.  There  is  very  little  swelling,  but  the  most  extreme  tenderness,  so  that  the 
patient  will  not  allow  a  finger  to  come  near.  Possibly  the  severe  local  headadie 
that  occurs  sometimes  about  the  same  period  may  be  due  to  a  similar  affection  of 
the  dura  mater. 

Gummatous  deposits,  leading  to  caries  and  necrosis,  are  even  more  common 
in  the  tertiary  and  late  hereditary  stages.  There  may  be  merely  a  soft  and  tender 
swelling  on  the  scalp,  or  an  ulcer  with  a  base  of  carious  bone  and  undermined 
overhanging  edges  ;  or  half  the  frontal  bone  may  be  bare,  black,  and  dead,  even 
through  its  whole  thickness,  while  the  skin  around  is  thickened  and  curled  inward, 
as  if  it  had  shrunk  away  from  the  centre  as  soon  as  the  tension  on  it  had  yielded. 
Immense  portions  of  bone  may  be  lost  in  this  way,  and  it  may  be  years  before  the 
sequestra  separate.  No  new  bone  is  ever  formed,  and  deep  radiating  cicatrices, 
through  which  sometimes  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  can  be  felt,  are  left,  causing 
the  most  hideous  and  characteristic  deformity. 

In  other  cases,  corresponding  to  the  diffuse  gummatous  infiltration  of  other 
organs,  the  diploe  becomes  completely  obliterated,  so  that  the  bone  on  section  is 
solid  throughout  and  exceedingly  dense  and  hard  ;  and  occasiorially,  in  addition, 
great  bosses  are  developed  from  the  inner  surface,  especially  over  the  frontal 
region,  so  that  the  grooves  for  the  sinuses  and  meningeal  arteries  become  deep 
channels. 

Parrot* s  nodes,  periosteal  thickenings  of  soft  vascular  new  bone,  arranged  in 
lamellae,  are  characteristic  of  the  hereditary  form.     They  occur  round  the  anterior 
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ittnelle,  one  on  each  parietal  bone,  and  one  on  each  half  of  the  frontal,  seldom 
•ding  the  normal  centres  of  ossification,  and  leave  a  cnicifomi  sulcus  in  between, 
( Kxalled  natifonn  skull.  Occasionally  this  is  associated  with  wasting  or  gela- 
iferm  degeneration  affecting  the  posterior  portion  of  the  skull,  but  distinguished 
M  craniotabes  by  its  occurring 

dte  outer    surface.      For  a  

tter  description  see  Syphilitic 
iteates  of  Bone. 

Treatment. — The  const i- 
donal  treatment  varies  natu- 
Dyaccording  to  thecause.  The 
cil  is  much  more  simple.  Free 
dt  must  be  given  to  all  dis- 
knges;  sequestra  removed  as 
MS  as  the3r  are  loose ;  and  de- 
anposition  prevented  by  proper 
Indnage  and  antiseptics.  Tu- 
crcalar  caries  can  sometimes  be 
jiMtljr  benefited  by  free  scraping 

jid  the  application  of  iodoform.  Sometimes  exfoliation  may  be  assisted  by  the 
Kof  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  occasionally  trephining  is  necessary,  either  to 
Inio  an  extradural  collection  of  pus,  or  to  release  a  fragment  that  is  locked  in, 
Ming  to  its  peculiar  shape. 


Fto.  J90.— Syphilii 


Tumors  of   the  Cranium. 
Osteomata  and  sarcomata  are  the  most  common.     Carcinoma  only  occurs  as 
■ecoQdary  deposit  by  extension.     Hydatid  cysts  and  angeiomata  have  occasion- 
Dybeen  described. 

Oileomata. — Those  growing  from  the  outer  table  are  sometimes  called 
KWoses;  those  from  the  inner  and  diploe,  enostoses.  Most  of  the  latter  are, 
^ver,  inflammatory  and  probably  syphilitic. 

Cancellous  exostoses  upon  the  cranium  are  rare  ;  ivory  ones  are  more  common, 
Wing  chiefly  from  the  frontal  bone  and  in  the  externa)  auditory  meatus.  Some- 
les  they  are  multiple  and  symmetrical.  As  a  rule  they  are  of  very  slow  growth 
J  should  be  left  alone ;  but  when  they  grow  in  the  frontal  sinus  they  may  cause 

most  fearful  disfigurement  from  displacement  of  the  eyeball,  or  even  more 
Ous  symptoms  from  pressure  upon  the  brain  ;  while  in  the  ear  they  may  lead 
leafness  and  ultimately  to  complete  obstruction  of  the  meatus,  with  its  con- 
Hences  (acute  suppurative  osteitis  and  meningitis)  if  the  secretion  collects  behind 
1  decomposes. 

Fortunately,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  necks  of  these  growths  are  much 
■e  slender  than  would  be  imagined  from  their  size,  so  that  they  have  even 
n  known  to  break  off.  As  a  rule,  they  can  be  detached  with  a  drill  fitted  to  a 
lica]  engine,  but  very  great  care  is  required  in  the  selection  of  proper  instru- 
its.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  growths  have  detached  themselves,  like  the 
ers  of  a  stag,  the  vascular  canals  in  the  neck  gradually  becoming  smaller  and 
Her  until  at  length  the  blood  supply  is  altogether  cut  off. 

Sarcomata. — Spindle-celled  and  myeloid  sarcomata  occasionally  grow  from 
diploe  and  cause  expansion  of  the  outer  table.  In  some  cases  the  two  tables 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  intervening  space  traversed  by  a 
iplex  arrangement  of  radially  arranged  trabeculae.  Occasionally  the  bone 
s  way  and  the  growth  spreads  rapidly  under  the  skin,  or  compresses  the  dura 
er  and  the  brain  according  to  the  direction  it  takes.  There  is  usually  a  good 
.  of  pain  at  the  first,  and  the  symptoms  may  be  masked  to  a  considerable  extent 
jK  inflammation  around. 

Sarcoma  of  the  dura  mater  (and  more  rarely  of  the  other  membranes)  some- 
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times  perforates  the  cranium  and  spreads  rapidly  underneath  the  scalp  (fangHJ 
the  dura  mater).     This  may  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its 
(which  is  communicated  from  the  brain  beneath),  reducibility  (so  long  askj 
small),  and  by  the  sharp  opening  in  the  skull  through  which  it  protrudes, 
times,  also,  the  attempt  at  reduction  gives  rise  to  characteristic  ceretod  sym] 
Excision  is  the  proper  treatment  for  both,  if  the  diagnosis  is  made  in 
but  as  a  rule  the  disease  is  much  too  f^  advanced  to  justify  an  operation  of  ndj 
serious  nature. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  MENINGES. 

Inflammation. 

Inflammation  may  begin  in  the  brain  (cerebri tis)  or  the  membranes  (i 
gitis)  ;  or  it  may  spread  to  them  from  structures  around,  the  bones,  the  scalp^ie; 
mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum,  or  the  eye.     It  may  be  acute,  or  chronic  tai 
the  beginning,  and  it  may  end  in  resolution,  or  persist  in  a  milder  form;  or, if' 
pyogenic  organisms  gain  entrance,  lead  to  diffuse  or  circumscribed  suppuratioD. 

(a)  Simple  Acute  Inflammation. 

Cerebritis. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  may  follow  the  reactionary  stigetf 
concussion,  or  may  be  caused  by  the  intense  hyperaemia  that  attends  prokmpd 
over-excitement.  It  is  common  after  severe  contusions,  a  zone  of  red  softeningi 
formed  partly  of  broken  down  brain  substance,  partly  of  inflammator}'  exuditi(% 
developing  around  the  injured  area ;  and  it  is  always  found  around  abscesses  (witk 
the  exception  of  the  most  chronic),  in  acute  suppurative  arachnitis,  and  to  a  la 
extent  around  rapidly  growing  tumors.  When  it  follows  concussion  or  is  due  to 
over-excitement,  it  is  diffuse  and  involves  the  whole  cortex  of  the  brain ;  under 
other  circumstances  it  is  usually  local,  although  it  may  be  multiple  and,  sometiiBei 
at  least,  involve  a  very  large  area. 

Meningitis. — Simple  acute  inflammation  of  the  dura  or  pia  mater  is  rare  is  t 
primary  affection  ;  it  may,  however,  occur  in  compound  fractures  of  the  skuD, 
caused  by  septic  decomposition  of  extravasated  blood  (arachnitis,  for  example, 
may  start  from  a  fissured  fracture,  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
laying  open  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  prolongation  of  the  arachnoid 
in  the  internal  auditory  meatus),  and  then  it  nearly  always  ends  in  suppuradoo. 
On  the  other  hand,  consecutive  meningitis,  due  to  extension  from  neighboriog 
structures,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  infection  may  travel  along  the  blood- 
vessels or  lymphatics,  by  progressive  thrombrosis  (as  in  orbital  cellulitis  and  difiise 
inflammation  of  the  scalp),  or  by  embolism  (as  in  pyaemia)  ;  or  it  may  spread 
into  the  membranes  directly  from  the  adjacent  structures,  either  the  bones  (most 
of  the  cases  of  acute  suppurative  meningitis  after  compound  fractures  are  caused 
in  this  way)  or  the  brain.  In  the  one  case  the  dura  mater  is  attacked  the  first,  in 
the  other  the  pia  ;  but  although  the  pathological  changes,  hy[)ersemia,  softening, 
exudation,  and  extravasation,  may  be  more  marked  in  the  one  than  in  the  other, 
it  rarely  happens  that  the  inflammation  is  limited. 

Morbid  Appearances. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  attack,  and  when  the 
whole  brain  is  affected,  these  are  only  slightly  marked.  The  venous  sinuses  lit 
full ;  the  vessels  of  the  pia  and  the  plexuses  engorged  ;  the  meshes  of  the  arachnoid 
opaque  and  milky  ;  the  ventricles  distended  with  turbid  fluid  ;  and  the  brain  itrif 
infiltrated,  cedematous,  and  studded  with  minute  red  points  like  hemorrhages.  Id 
cases  of  longer  standing,  and  when  the  mischief  is  limited,  the  affected  part  appears 
swollen  and  pulpy  ;  if  it  is  cut  across  the  surface  rises  above  the  surrounding  level; 
and  the  color  is  most  conspicuous.       Later  still  it  becomes  so  soft  that  a  gende 
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of  water  washes  it  away,  leaving  an  irregular  excavation  with  ragged, 
(,  and  soft^ied  walls,  breaking  down  at  the  slightest  touch. 
Symptoms. — ^The  constitutional  ones  are  merely  those  of  acute  pyrexia. 
is  rarely  a  rigor ;    that  is  the  signal  for  pyaemia  or  suppuration,  but  the 
rises  rapidly  until  sometimes  it  attains  an  extraordinary  height ;  the 
becomes  full,  quick,  and  bounding ;  the  respiration  hurried  and  shallow  ;  the 
confined,  and  the  appetite  lost.     The  local  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
depend  upon  the  organ  involved,  exhibit  a  greater  variety.      Headache  is 
Lways  present,  and  usually  is  described  as  agonizing.     At  first  there  is  general 
i^rperxsthesia ;  the  least  noise  causes  intolerable  suffering ;  the  eyes  cannot  face 
light;  the  pupils  are  contracted  to  pin*s  points;  and  even  the  skin  may  be 
lingly  tender.     Vomiting  and  delirium  are  rarely  absent ;  sometimes  there 
ia  merely  a  certain  amount  of  wandering  at  night,  but  not  unfrequently  there  is  a 
caondition  approaching  that  of  furious  mania.     Then,  by  degrees,  as  the  disorder 
erf  the  cortex  becomes  greater,  the  abnormal  state  of  excitement  passes  into  a  con- 
ation of  insensibility  ;  the  pupils  dilate  ;  the  eyes  remain  staring  widely  open  ; 
tk  breathing  becomes  stertorous ;  consciousness  is  lost,  and  stupor  and  coma  set 
is. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  vary  with  the  seat  of  the 
disease.     In  some  cases  there  is  weakness  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body;  in  others  there  are  general  convulsions.     Occasionally,  when,  for  example, 
the  inflammation  spreads  from  a  contusion  in  or  near  the  motor  area,  the  spas- 
modic contraction  is  local  at  the  first,  and  gradually  extends  from  one   group  of 
muscles  to  another  in  definite  order.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  attack  com- 
mences in  the  bones,  as  in  syphilitic  osteitis,  and  spreads  from  them  to  the  dura 
mater,  it  may  be  some  time  before  any  symptoms  that  are  definitely  cerebral  make 
their  appearance.     There  is  no  delirium  or  wandering  in  such  a  case  ;  convulsions 
are  not  present  until  sometimes  quite  late ;  there  is  no  intolerance  of  light  or 
sound ;  but  there  is  the  most  acute  tenderness  all  over  the  inflamed  bone,  espe- 
cially on  percussion ;  the  pain  is  intense,  particularly  at  night ;  and  if  the  base  of 
the  skull  is  involved  optic  neuritis  and  affections  of  the  other  cranial  nerves, 
paralysis  or  neuralgia,  are  often  present.     Cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation is  local  at  the  beginning  and  remains  so  for  some  considerable  time,  are 
naturally  much  less  severe  than  those  in  which  the  pia  mater  and  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  are  involved  from  the  first. 

The  course  and  termination  depend  chiefly  upon  the  intensity  and  persistence 
of  the  exciting  cause. 

1.  Resolution  may  take  place  if  the  irritant  is  mechanical  and  transient,  an 
extravasation,  for  example,  that  becomes  absorbed.  Every  severe  contusion  of 
the  brain  that  does  not  prove  fatal  at  once  is  surrrounded  by  a  considerable  area 
of  red  softening ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  who  have  sustained  injuries 
of  this  character  to  remain  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  very  critical  condition, 
feverish,  exceedingly  irritable,  with  photophobia,  intense  headache,  quickened 
pulse,  hot,  dry  skin,  and  often  a  certain  degree  of  delirium.  Then,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  temperature  gradually  falls  and  convalescence  begins,  although  the 
least  excitement  or  over-indulgence  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  a  relapse. 

2.  Death  may  ensue,  either  because  of  the  extent  or  importance  of  the  part 
of  the  brain  affected ;  or  from  exhaustion  and  the  intensity  of  the  fever. 

3.  The  inflammation  may  become  chronic  if  the  irritant  (without  being 
pyogenic)  is  a  persistent  one.  It  may  be  a  depressed  plate  of  bone,  or  a  foreign 
body  driven  in,  or  a  cyst  or  patch  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  developed  from  an  old 
extravasation  ;  or  it  may  be  a  specific  organism,  such  as  that  of  syphilis,  tubercle, 
pr  actinomycosis,  sufficiently  irritating  to  cause  «the  production  of  a  mass  of  granu- 
lation tissue,  but  not,  at  first  at  any  rate,  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  surrounding 
structures  so  far  that  they  become  unable  to  withstand  the  action  of  pyogenic 
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Qsually  runs  an  acute  course,  and  ends  in  a  speedily  fatal  form  of  menin- 
irhen,  however,  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  caseous  mass ;  deeply  buried  in  the 
bC^  of  the  brain,  the  chief  symptom,  until  compression  sets  in,  is  the  chronic 
HI  of  all  the  surrounding  parts.  Slowly  growing  tumors  and  cysts,  whether 
luig  in  the  brain  itself  or  springing  from  the  bones,  act  in  the  same  way. 
fliistent  abuse  of  alcohol  is  said  to  cause  the  same  result,  leading  to  chronic 
nation  and  induration  of  the  membranes  and  surface  of  the  brain,  especially 
;  and  sometimes  there  are  other  causes,  some  acting  directly,  others 
to  reflex  irritation,  and  others  again  affecting  the  circulation  chiefly,  if 
dfdy,  so  that,  post-mortem^  no  local  pathological  lesion  can  be  found. 
jnnptoms  of  chronic  irritation  of  the  brain,  whether  sufficiently  severe  to 
visible  inflammatory  changes  or  not,  are  of  the  most  varied  character.  In 
sttances  they  are  entirely  general,  without  the  least  indication  of  any  local 
A  peculiar  condition  of  general  irritability,  for  example,  is  often  left  after 
contusions.  Recovery  does  not  appear  to  be  complete  ;  there  is  a  great  ten- 
to  headache,  especially  after  any  mental  exertion  or  excitement ;  the  patient 
ible,  giving  way  to  fits  of  passion  without  any  apparent  reason  ;  memory  is 
i«,  sometimes  generally,  sometimes  only  for  certain  special  things ;  the 
of  mental  concentration  is  impaired,  and  the  patient  is  quite  unable  to  do 
it  used  to  do  without  effort  before.  It  seems  as  if  the  circulation  through 
tin  does  not  easily  regain  its  power  of  self-control ;  for  a  long  time  the  least 
,  excitement  or  over-exertion  is  enough  to  throw  it  into  disorder,  and  to 
t>ack,  temporarily,  the  condition  of  hyperaemia  and  congestion  that  followed 
lately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  As  a  rule  this  passes  off;  but  some- 
if  the  part  is  not  kept  at  rest,  it  becomes  permanent,  and  a  lasting  condi- 
r cerebral  incapacity  is  left. 

he  sjonptoms  are  the  same  when  the  irritant  is  a  persisent  one,  but  they  are 
'  more  intense.  Headache  is  never  absent,  sometimes  it  is  general,  sometimes 
but  wherever  it  is,  it  is  always  made  worse  by  excitement,  or  by  hanging  the 
own,  or  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  Vomiting,  such  as  is  met  with 
:bial  affections,  apparently  purposeless  in  character,  is  not  infrequent.  Ver- 
ly  occur,  especially  when  suddenly  rising  up.  Optic  neuritis  is  nearly  always 
t,  especially  when  the  membranes  at  the  base  are  concerned ;  and  in  many 
bere  are  other  affections — neuralgia,  for  example,  or  paralysis  of  the  other 
nerves. 

yme  form  of  mental  disturbance  is  rarely  absent.  It  may  be  merely  irrita- 
ind  wakefulness,  with  an  uncertain  temper  ;  or  there  maybe  loss  of  memory 
irer  of  concentration  with  want  of  mental  vigor,  and  in  extreme  cases  de- 
.  The  local  symptoms  are  no  less  variable.  Spasmodic  convulsions  may 
f  the  irritant  affects  the  motor  portion  of  the  cortex,  and  without  occasion - 
f  loss  of  consciousness,  may  spread  from  one  centre  to  another.  Traumatic 
jr  may  follow,  the  discharging  lesion  from  constant  repetition  becoming  per- 
t.  Or  paralysis  may  occur,  but  this  is  less  frequent,  as  lesions  that  cause 
c  irritation  or  inflammation  are  usually  connected  with  the  membranes  or  the 

of  the  brain,  and  slow  destruction  of  the  cortical  motor  centres  in  one 
ihere  admits  very  largely  of  compensation. 

aluable  information,  both  as  to  the  site  and  nature  of  the  lesion,  may  fre- 
f  be  obtained  in  other  ways.  In  traumatic  cases,  for  instance,  there  may  be 
sssion  or  irregularity  on  the  surface  of  the  skull.  Pressure  may  be  exceed- 
lainful  at  one  particular  spot ;  or  the  whole  bone  may  be  tender  on  percus- 
The  pain  may  be  altogether  of  a  different  character,  dull  and  heavy,  infin- 
orse  at  night,  due  chiefly  to  the  osteitis.  The  temperature  of  the  part  may 
ber  than  that  of  the  corresponding  point.  The  skin  may  be  puffy  or  raised  ; 
«  may  be  evidence  of  obstruction  to,  or  pressure  upon,  structures  passing 
lOQgh  canals  in  the  bone ;  and  these  symptoms  of  course  vary  in  every  case. 
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Suppuration, 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  may  terminate  in i 
puration.     The  pus  may  form  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  (sul 
probably  always  extending  inward  from  the  bone ;  between  the  meningei 
dural)  ;  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.     In  this  last  situation  the  abson 
be  separated  from  the  external  focus  of  disease  from  which  it  started  bya  lafcr 
healthy  brain  tissue,  and  even  by  intact  and  unaffected  membranes,  the  ini 
having  traveled  inward  along  one  of  the  veins  or  in  its  perivascular  sheath. 

Suppuration  is  limited  or  not,  according  to  the  relative  vigor  of  the  tisoeii 
the  one  hand  and  the  irritants  on  the  other.     If  the  latter  are  much  the  stnMfd 
it  will  be  diffuse  and  set  in  acutely  ;  if  the  difference  is  not  so  great,  it  majbeii^l 
cumscrtbed,  two  or  three  weeks  being  required  for  the  development  of  the  lii 
wall  of  granulation  tissue ;  and  if  the  balance  is  only  just  in  their  favor,  itmijki 
chronic  and  even  latent,  remaining  concealed  perhaps  for  some  years. 

Cause. — Intracranial  suppuration  may  originate  in  three  different  ways:-' 

(i)  It  may  break  out  after  contusion  or  concussion  of  the  brain ,  even  tfao^: 
the  skin  has  not  been  injured  or  the  bone  fractured,  the  pyogenic  organisms ben^ 
carried  by  the  blood,  but  not  causing  embolism.  Fortunately  it  is  very  rare,  fc 
may  be  either  diffuse,  acute  cerebritis  running  on  to  suppuration,  and  provingM 
within  a  few  days,  or  circumscribed,  the  area  of  red  softening  round  the  contosifli 
gradually  growing  more  and  more  liquid  in  the  centre  until  it  simply  becooieii 
collection  of  pus.  Abscesses  caused  in  this  way  are  nearly  always  single  and  ii 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  situated  on  the  side  oppo* 
site  to  the  injury — in  the  right  frontal  or  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  for  example, 
when  the  blow  has  fallen  upon  the  left  side  of  the  occiput,  owing  to  the  fiaurttfai 
in  such  cases  this  is  the  part  of  the  brain  that  usually  suffers  most. 

(2)  It  may  be  due  iopycBmia  consequent  upon  the  impaction  of  infected  emboli 
from  some  distant  focus  of  suppuration  (usually  in  the  lungs).  If  it  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  the  membranes  it  is  always  diffuse  ;  if  it  is  in  the  brain  it  is  norfy 
always  multiple  and  generally  in  the  course  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 

(3)  It  may  be  due  to  extension  from  suppuration  near.  This,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  common  and  the  most  important  variety,  may  be  the  result  either  of 
injury  or  disease. 

{a)  After  Injury. — Acute  suppurative  meningitis  may  be  caused  either  by  the 
organisms  entering  through  the  wound  directly,  or  by  extension  inward  as  a  rcsok 
of  suppuration  in  the  diploe. 

In  the  former  case  the  inflammation  breaks  out  within  a  day  or  two  after  the 
injury.  It  usually  occurs  after  small  punctured  fractures,  not  when  the  bonchs 
been  extensively  comminuted  and  all  the  loose  fragments  have  been  removed.  In 
these  cases  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  is  often  extravasated ;  it  collects  in 
the  wound  exposed  to  the  air,  and  so  long  as  the  fragments  remain  impacted  is 
unable  to  escape.  If  septic  decomposition  is  allowed  to  take  place,  the  prodods 
soak  into  the  bruised  and  damaged  tissues  around,  and  lower  their  vitality  to  such 
an  extent  that  suppuration  follows  at  once,  and  is  always  diffuse.  The  meshes  of 
the  pia  mater  are  filled  with  exudation,  which  surrounds  the  veins,  dips  into  the 
sulci,  and  covers  the  convolutions,  until  it  can  be  stripped  off  like  a  cast  of  yel- 
lowish-green wax,  bringing  with  it  the  surface  of  the  softened  and  infiltrated 
cortex. 

In  the  latter  case,  when  the  meningitis  is  secondary  to  acute  suppuratife 
osteitis,  the  appearances  and  the  result  are  generally  the  same,  although  it  may  be 
several  days  before  the  disease  is  so  far  advanced.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the 
dura  mater  is  not  torn,  the  course  is  more  protracted,  and  subcranial  (extra-dural) 
suppuration  occurs,  and  persists  for  some  little  time  before  the  inflammation  gains 
the  subdural  space  and  becomes  diffuse ;  and,  occasionally,  even  when  the  doia 
mater  has  been  punctured  and  spicules  of  bone  driven  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  there  is  no  definite  evidence  of  the  formation  of  pus,  though  weeks  may 
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passed  since  the  receipt  of  the  injury.     Probably  in  this  latter  case  there  has 

no  septic  decomposition,  and  the  pyogenic  organisms,  with  only  a  limited 

of  damaged  tissue  at  the  seat  of  injury,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
phcKioas  products  of  putrefaction,  have  only  been  able  to  cause  the  minimum  of 
llMniction. 

In  exceptional  instances  intracranial  suppuration  may  follow  a  simple  contu- 

Apn  of  the  cranial  bones,  suppurative  osteitis  breaking  out  at  the  seat  of  injury  and 

tftending  inward.     A  severe  blow  is  received  upon  the  head  ;  blood  is  extrava- 

Med  into  the  veins  of  the  diploe  and  under  the  pericranium  ;  usually  it  becomes 

rihMirbed ;  occasionally  days  or  weeks  after  the  injury  suppuration  breaks  out,  the 

aquiisms  having  entered  from  some  already  existing  focus  of  suppuration,  through 

■vonnd,  or  through  the  mucous  membranes.     At  once  the  inflammation  becomes 

VBch  more  severe ;  the  pericranium  is  detached  from  the  bone  on  one  side  and 

ttedura  mater  on  the  other ;  the  exudation  pours  out  into  all  the  tissues  around, 

Ifting  up  the  skin  (Pott*s  puffy  tumor)  and  glueing  together  the  membranes ; 

acnte  osteophlebitis  sets  in,  and  the  pus  spreads  rapidly  through  the  softened  and 

Muned  tissues.    Suppurative  osteitis  of  this  character  is  so  often  associated  with 

Ifemia,  sometimes  as  its  cause,  that  when  the  pus  does  burst  through  the  bone 

Jt rarely  remains  limited;  nearly  always,  however  early  an  incision  is  made,  the 

pericranium  is  already  stripped  up,  the  bone  is  bare,  rough,  and  brown,  and  if  a 

Otphine  is  applied,  pus  wells  out  from  the  groove  mixed  with  the  bone-dust.  When 

4e  disc  is  lifted  out,  instead  of  a  circumscribed  abscess,  the  dura  mater  is  already 

perforated  and  the  arachnoid  and  sub-arachnoid  spaces  are  filled  with  a  thick  layer 

If  yellowish-green  pus. 

(^)  As  a  Result  of  Disease, — Intracranial  suppuration  is  frequently  caused  by 
ttension  inward  from  a  purulent  focus  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  without  fracture 
r other  injury.  The  pathological  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  when  it  follows 
A  open  wound  or  a  compound  fracture  ;  the  route,  that  is  to  say,  may  be  direct,  the 
licro-organisms  simply  invading  one  part  after  another  and  forming  a  continuous 
ack  of  suppuration  ;  or  the  inflammation  may  spread  along  the  veins  or  lym- 
latics  without  leaving  in  the  intervening  tissues  any  evidence  of  its  passage  through 
lem ;  but  the  difficulty  of  localization  is  so  great,  and  the  onset  of  the  disease  in 
iC  majority  of  cases  so  insidious,  that  a  separate  description  is  advisable. 

As  in  the  case  of  compound  fractures,  the  suppuration  may  be  either  diffuse, 
ivolving  the  membranes,  or  circumscribed ,  and  usually  in  the  substance  of  the 
rain  (cerebral  abscess)  ;  but  the  relative  frequency  of  the  two  is  very  different. 

The  former,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  after  injury,  is  rarely  met 
ith  unless  there  is  acute  extra-cranial  inflammation,  such  as  orbital  cellulitis, 
cial  carbuncle,  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scalp,  the 
Hcalled  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  acute  suppuration  in  connection  with  the 
ir.  In  all  probability  the  infection  extends  along  the  veins  or  their  sheaths, 
le  ophthalmic  for  example,  or  the  mastoid,  or  those  that  pass  back  through  the 
>henoidal  fissure,  for  the  meningitis  is  nearly  always  associated  with  thrombosis 
f  the  sinuses  and  general  pyaemia.  So  far  as  the  pathological  appearances  are 
^ncemed,  it  does  not  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  diffuse  suppurative 
leningitis  that  occurs  after  compound  fractures. 

The  latter  {cerebral  abscess)  results  almost  always  from  chronic  suppurative 
isease,  and  is  usually  consecutive  to  caries  of  the  ethmoid,  or  especially  the 
etrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  exceedingly  common  after  the 
Kanthemata  (particularly  scarlatina  and  measles),  and  may  occur  whenever  the 
lucous  membrane  of  the  throat  becomes  inflamed.  In  most  cases  it  subsides 
ithout  any  ill  consequence;  but  if  it  runs  on  to  suppuration  it  may  lead  to  per- 
)ration  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  destruction  of  the  auditory  ossicles  ;  or  it 
lay  become  chronic,  spread  from  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  periosteimi  and 
le  bone  beneath,  and  give  rise  to  caries  and  necrosis.  When  this  takes  place 
icre  is  always  imminent  danger  that  it  may  extend  further  still. 
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Extension  may  take  place  while  the  infiammation  is  acute,  or  later  w. 
become  chronic,  and  there  is  nothing  to  attract  attention  but  the  \ott  o(  h 
and  a  little  purulent  discharge  from  time  to  time.  In  the  former  cate,a  j 
traumatic  intracranial  suppuration,  it  is  usually  diffuse ;  if  the  condition!  ■ 
favorable  that  the  pyogenic  germs  can  spread  without  difficulty  thioa^  |1_ 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  meninges,  they  are  not  likdykl 
remain  localized  and  confined  there.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  nearly  a~ 
circumscribed.  So  long  as  the  exit  is  free  and  the  discharge  is  not  allovtdill 
accumulate  and  decompose,  the  danger  is  not  great,  although  suppuratioD  du 
sometimes  occur  even  under  these  conditions,  the  abscess  remaining  1 
the  brain.  If,  however,  the  outlet  becomes  blocked,  whether  this  is  due  to  di 
up  discharge  or  to  the  growth  of  polypoid  granulations,  the  pus  that  is  r 
begins  to  decompose,  the  tension  becomes  higher  and  higher,  and  extensiaiif  I 
the  inflammation  is  the  natural  consequence.  It  depends  chiefly  npoo  fc  I 
accidental  anatomical  relations  of  the  focus  of  disease,  whether  the  [^ogoitl 
organisms  spread  to  the  dura  mater  (causing  subcranial  abscess  or  diffuse  m 
gitis),  to  the  brain  {finding  a  route  by  direct  continuity  of  structure,  or  a  _ 
the  veins  or  lymphatics),  or  to  the  blood-vessels  in  the  diploe,  giving  lise  li 
osteophlebitis,  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  or  pyamia. 

These  relations,  and  particularly  the  development  of  the  mastoid  cells,  vtrytf  1 
different  periods  of  life.  In  a  child  two  years  of  age,  there  is  only  a  smallat  | 
space  lying  immAiiatcly  behind  the  tympanum  ;  the  cells  that  occupy  the  a 
process  have  as  yet  no  existence,  and  the  lamina  of  bone  which  forms  the  roof  of  | 
the  tympanimi  and  hel[»  to  separate  the  external  meatus  from  the  middle  f( 
exceedingly  thin.  On  the  other  hand,  in  adults,  the  mastoid  process  maybe  I 
excavated  by  great  hollows  quite  up  to  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  mastoid  nil 
(especially  when  the  sinus  curves  rather  more  forward  than  usual,  for  its  positioa 
is  very  variable).  Suppuration,  therefore,  in  connection  wiA 
the  mastoid  cells  would  tend  to  spread  more  easily  towanl 
the  middle  fossa  in  the  child,  toward  the  sinus  in  the  aduk; 
but  further  evidence  is  wanted  to  establish  this  as  a  fact. 

In  many  cases,  the  inflammation  spreads  by  direO 
continuity  oi  structure  ;  the  bone  becomes  inflamed,  lod 
necroses;  the  dura  mater  over  it  sloughs,  and  either  tbc 
pus  spreads  into  and  through  the  arachnoid  space  at  ooc^ 
or  the  meinbianes  become  glued  to  each  other  and  to  dx 
cortex  by  inflammatory  exudation  before  this  can  occur.  ' 
There  are,  however,  many  other  routes  almost  as  dirrO, 
along  which  the  infection  may  travel.  It  tnay  spread,  lot 
Fio.^i.— s.ciionisiighiiy  example,  down  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  or  through  tbc 
oi^que)thro^hihe^iiij.»-  hlatus  Fallopii,  or  the  aqueductus  vestibuli,  or  it  may  eitend 
eni  iiniu,  ihowing  iiie  along  some  of  the  numerous  small  veins  (each  surrounded 
"herTn'ihVaj"!.'" "'''  ^'Y  ^  perivascular  lymph  sheath)  which  run  between  the  in- 
ternal and  middle  ear  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dura  and 
pia  mater  on  the  other.  Some  of  these  )kiss  directly  from  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lolie  of  the  brain  to  the  dura  mater,  covering  the  petrous  portioa 
of  the  tem|ioral  bone ;  others  run  through  the  squamo-petr<»al  suture,  and 
through  the  slit  for  the  dura  mater  that  lies  by  the  side  of  the  aqueductu 
vestibuli  ;  others,  again,  lie  in  small  canals  (immediately  behind  the  superior 
semicircular  canal)  which  connects  the  middle  ear  directly  with  the  middle  fo» 
of  the  skull ;  and  not  a  few  communicate  with  the  middle  meningeal  veins  and 
the  superior  petrosal  and  lateral  sinuses. 

In  most  cases  of  disease  in  the  middle  ear  the  abscess  is  in  the  temporo*p'>^ 
noidal  lobe;  sometimes  the  dura  mater  covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pcono 
portion  is  unaffected  ;  generally  it  is  sloughing,  or  at  least  inflamed.  The  ab«ee» 
is  usually  of  large  size  (an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter) ;  itsw*"* 
may  be  very  thick  (occasionally  acute  suppuration  develops  round  an  old  eucya* 
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1) ;  and  it  may  lie  in  the  substance  of  the  lobe,  covered  over  by  a  layer  of 

nUy  healthy  cortex  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  communicate  with 

iappcnrating  focus  in  the  bone  through  a  sinuous  channel.    The  pus  is  generally 

ingly  fcetid.     The  abscess  if  left  to  itself  may  remain  latent  for  years  ;  or 

symptoms  may  suddenly  develop  from  some  comparatively  trivial  cause, 

Aqposure  to  cold  for  example,  or  a  blow  upon  the  ear :  usually  it  terminates  sooner 

4kliXer  by  rupturing  into  the  lateral  ventricle  or  the  subarachnoid  space. 

*     Cerebellar  abscess  is  less  frequently  met  with.     There  is  a  certain  amount  of 

ifljridence  that  it  is  more  common,  comparatively,  in  children  than  in  adults  and 

lUieii  the  mastoid  cells  are  inflamed.    Thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  is  associated 

"Vbh  it  in  many  instances. 

Abscesses  in  many  localities  are  more  rare :  but  they  are  sometimes  found 
letween  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone  (extra-dural)  ;  in  the  centrum  ovale ;  even 
W  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  (probably  pyaemic,  or  at  least  thrombotic  ;  and 
&  the  pons.  It  is  said  that  the  last  is  consecutive  to  disease  of  the  internal  rather 
tkin  of  the  middle  ear. 

In  comparison  with  this,  intracranial  suppuration  consequent  on  disease  of 
bone  elsewhere,  is  seldom  met  with.  Both  forms,  however,  the  diffuse  and  the 
circumscribed,  may  occur  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  lobes  from  caries  of  the 
ethmoid  and  ozsena ;  and  one  or  two  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  same 
tiiiiig  has  happened  in  connection  with  the  orbit. 

Symptoms. — i.  Diffuse  Suppuration. — It  is  rarely  possible  to  tell  when  sup- 
pcnation  begins  in  a  case  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  rigor,  but  it  is  by  no  means  invariable,  and  if  it  does  occur  it  more  frequently 
indicates  the  commencement  of  pyaemia.  The  constitutional  symptoms  simply 
grow  more  and  more  severe,  the  temperature  in  particular  rising  to  an  exceptional 
height,  while  the  local  ones  gradually  merge  into  those  of  compression.  The  cortex 
becomes  more  and  more  disordered  ;  convulsions,  excitement,  and  delirium  give 
way  to  paralysis,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  coma ;  the  pupils  dilate  ;  the  eyes 
remain  widely  open  ;  the  face  becomes  flushed  and  dusky  ;  the  pulse  slow  and 
foil ;  and  respiration  labored  and  stertorous. 

2.  Intracranial  Abscess. — The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  formed,  the  rate  at  which  it  extends  and  the  locality  in  which  it  occurs. 
In  rare  instances  intracranial  abscesses  are  acute,  ushered  in  with  a  rigor  and  high 
fever.  Much  more  often  they  are  chronic  and  even  latent,  without  any  elevation 
of  temperature  ;  sometimes  there  is  an  actual  fall,  so  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  is 
subnormal.  Occasionally,  after  existing  without  a  symptom  for  an  indefinite 
period,  an  abscess  suddenly  becomes  acute,  spreads  rapidly,  and  breaks  into  the 
ventricular  or  subarachnoid  space.  The  local  symptoms  are  those  of  pressure 
upon  or  irritation  of  the  structures  that  lie  around  it. 

The  most  important  varieties  are  the  traumatic  and  that  which  is  secondary 
to  disease  of  the  middle  ear.  Others  are  more  rare  and  seldom  admit  of  diag- 
nosis. 

{a)  Traumatic  Intracranial  Abscess. — The  symptoms  are  partly  general,  in- 
dicative of  disturbance  of  the  whole  nervous  system  ;  partly  local,  arising  from 
affections  of  special  portions  of  the  brain,  or  the  nerves,  or  the  bones  and  mem- 
branes covering  them  in. 

TTiere  is  always  a  latent  period  after  the  accident,  at  least  a  fortnight,  gener- 
ally much  longer,  sometimes  years.  At  the  time  there  may  have  been  concussion, 
Or  evidence  of  contusion  of  the  brain  ;  but  in  a  typical  example  this  has  passed 
away.  Recovery,  however,  is  not  perfect ;  the  patient  grows  thinner,  or  loses  his 
memory  ;  perhaps  he  becomes  irritable,  or  there  is  general  failure  of  ])o\ver,  bodily 
IS  well  as  mental.  Sometimes  these  signs  are  so  marked  that  the  friends  notice 
rhem  and  become  anxious  ;  sometimes  they  are  scarcely  perceptible.  The  tem- 
perature is  usually  subnormal,  although  slight  chills  may  occur,  the  pulse  is  quick 
and  irritable  at  first,  very  slow  toward  the  end.  Pain  is  rarely  absent  ;  in  most 
cases  it  is  very  severe  ;  usually  it  is  general,  affecting  the  whole  head  ;  sometimes 
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it  is  local,  and  associated  with  great  tenderness  on  pressure  or  percusioB. 
neuritis  is  present  in  nearly  every  case,  and  irregularity  of  the  pupils  b  often 
the  one  that  is  more  dilated  and  fixed  corresponding  to  the  affected  side. 
often  local  signs  are  entirely  wanting;  there  is  merely  headache  followed 
drowsiness,  paralysis,  and  at  length  coma,  without  its  being  possible  to  sayfMt] 
the  brain  symptoms  more  than  that  it  is  a  case  of  gradual  compression. 

Valuable  information  is  often  gained  from  the  condition  of  the  skin  or 
bone.  Sometimes  there  is  a  scar  or  an  irregularity  on  the  surface  of  the 
from  depression  of  a  portion  of  bone.  In  many  instances  there  has  been  a  histoiy 
of  purulent  discharge  following  fracture,  and  of  very  protracted  healing.  Occa- 
sionally the  discharge  has  stopped,  collected,  and  begun  again  more  than  ois 
before  the  symptoms  became  serious,  although  each  time  there  may  have  beat 
certain  degree  of  headache  and  feverishness.  Tenderness  on  percussion  overtk 
affected  bone  is  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  there  is  a  dull,  aching  pain,  es|l^ 
cially  severe  at  night.  In  a  few  cases  there  is  a  soft  puffy  swelling  on  the  scalf^ 
due  to  effusion  under  the  pericranium  (Pott's  puffy  tumor),  and  pointing  to  oqm- 
mencing  suppuration  in  the  diploe. 

Intense  neuralgia  in  all  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  has  been  nolol 
once  or  twice.  Paresis  from  pressure,  occasionally  passing  into  paralysis,  ismoR 
common,  affecting  especially  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball. 

Cerebral  symptoms,  monospasm  and  monoplegia,  gradually  extending  overt 
wider  area,  are  rare.  They  only  occur  when  the  motor  area  is  involved,  and  lie 
not  always  present  then.  When  cerebral  abscess  is  caused  by  conire-coup  theysn 
the  only  local  signs  that  are  present. 

Diagnosis. — Diffuse  suppurative  meningitis  usually  runs  a  much  more  npid 
course  ;  it  begins  within  a  short  time  of  the  injury,  almost  always  in  the  first  wed; 
sometimes  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  is  associated  with  high  fever,  headadie, 
delirium,  and  other  signs  of  rapidly-spreading  destruction  of  the  cortex. 

Chronic  meningitis  is  often  present  as  a  complication  in  cerebral  abscess ;  bjr 
itself  it  does  not  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  compression. 

Pyaemia  is  the  most  difficult,  especially  when  it  commences  as  osteophlcbitii 
in  the  injured  portion  of  the  cranium.  The  difference  is  merely  in  the  method  of 
extension.  Each  commences,  in  many  cases  at  any  rate,  as  a  purulent  osteitis, 
with  a  soft,  puffy,  and  exceedingly  tender  swelling  upon  the  scalp.  In  the  one, 
the  suppuration  spreads  through  the  contiguous  structures  to  the  membranes  and 
the  brain  beneath,  until  an  al>scess  is  formed.  In  the  other  the  veins  of  the  dipW 
and  the  sinuses  are  thrombosed,  and  the  infective  emboli  carried  off  to  canr 
abscesses  elsewhere.  The  local  signs  are  the  same  ;  the  early  constitutional  ones 
present  no  material  ditTerence  ;  a  single  rigor  may  occur  in  either;  indeed  it  is 
not  until  pviemia  has  shown  its  presence  by  local  indications  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  or  by  re{)eated  shivering  fits,  that  the  diagnosis  is  certain.  The  difficulty 
is  not  so  great  when  cerebral  abscesses  are  dependent  upon  other  causes  than 
disease  of  bone,  but  then,  not  unfrequently,  all  but  the  most  general  symptoms 
are  wanting  altogether. 

(^/^"l  Intracranial  Ai^sccss  Due  to  Disease  of  the  Middle  or  Internal  Ear.^ 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  these  are  situated  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and 
many  are  associated  with  a  slouijhinc^  condition  of  the  dura  mater.  The  rest  occnr 
in  the  cerebellum,  l>etween  the  dura  and  the  bone,  in  the  pons,  and  occasionally 
in  distant  jKirts  of  the  brain.  They  never  appear  while  the  inflammation  isacute; 
there  is  ahvaj's  a  history  of  chronic  purulent  discharge  lasting  for  years,  and  often 
of  its  having  stop^^d  on  some  previous  occasion  which  was  marked  by  severe  head- 
ache, vomiting,  and  j^erhaps  other  symptoms. 

In  most  instances  two  stages  can  be  distinguished  ;  the  first,  while  the  abscess 
is  slowly  forming,  of  very  indefinite  length  :  the  second,  that  of  rapid  extension, 
rarely  lasting  more  than  a  week.  The  transition  may  be  gradual,  but  more  often 
it  is  sudden,  caused  by  some  comparatively  trivial  accident,  such  as  a  blow  npoD 
the  ear  or  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.     Many  api>arently  unaccountable  cases  of 
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Ind  coma  are  explained  in  this  way ;  an  old  cerebral  abscess,  which  has  already 
weeks  or  months  without  giving  rise  to  any  definite  symptoms,  suddenly 
rii^  way  and  bursting  into  the  ventricular  or  subarachnoid  space. 
"i    The  symptoms  in  the  early  stage  are  vague  and  ill-defined.     There  is  always 
ttodache,  sometimes  very  severe,  and,  not  unfrequently,  vomiting  without  any 

Sirent  reason,  as  is  usual  in  cerebral  affections  ;  but  in  many,  the  only  sign  is  a 
,  sluggish  state  of  mind,  sometimes  uniformly  lethargic,  sometimes,  on  the 
^tKf  hand,  diversified  by  strange  fits  of  irritability,  and,  in  rare  cases,  delirium 
WA  convulsions.     Rigors,  pyrexia,  and  optic  neuritis  seldom  occur. 

In  the  acute  stage,  the  symptoms  present  the  same  general  characters  but  they 
mt  infinitely  more  severe.  The  headache  is  of  the  most  intense  description, 
OKliating  from  the  ear  and  causing  such  fearful  agony  that  the  patient  can  do 
Mthing  but  scream  or  rock  himself  from  side  to  side,  clasping  his  head  in  his 
kads  or  burying  it  in  the  pillow.  The  lethargy  rapidly  deepens  into  stupor  ; 
Aere  may  be  an  attack  of  vomiting  or  a  single  rigor,  but  this  is  more  commonly 
Mociated  with  subdural  abscess  and  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  ;  the  face  be- 
comes dark  and  cyanosed,  the  respiration  labored  and  stertorous,  and  coma,  with 
or  without  convulsions,  quickly  follows.  Death  usually  takes  place  within  the 
week,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours. 

Diagnosis. — An  accumulation  of  decomposing /wx, /^«/ ar/  in  the  mastoid 
mirum,  may  cause  many  of  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  abscess,  including,  accord- 
Bg  to  Barker,  double  optic  neuritis.  In  any  case  of  doubt  a  preliminary  explor- 
ition  should  be  made,  a  trephine  or  gouge  applied  to  the  outer  wall  half  an  inch 
ehind  and  above  the  centre  of  the  external  meatus,  the  cavity  thoroughly  opened 
nd  washed  out.  This  difficulty  of  course  only  occurs  in  the  early  period  of  the 
isease,  before  there  are  any  symptoms  of  compression. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Lateral  Sinus. — According  to  Pott,  this  is  usually  due  to 
irect  extension  from  the  bone  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  part ;  more 
irely  from  the  mastoid  cells  along  the  vein  of  the  cochlea.  The  clotting  may  be 
»cal  or  extend  into  the  other  sinuses  and  down  into  the  jugular  vein.  When  due 
I  osteitis  it  nearly  always  proves  fatal  from  pyaemia.  The  symptoms  resemble  to 
>ine  extent  those  of  cerebral  abscess,  but  there  is  usually  a  rigor,  or  at  least  a 
ery  irr^ular  temperature  ;  the  pain  is  more  local ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  retract 
le  head ;  the  neck  is  stiff;  and  occasionally  subcutaneous  oedema  may  be  noted 
ver  the  mastoid,  or  the  internal  jugular  vein  can  l^e  felt  as  a  hardened  cord  in 
ic  neck.  Optic  neuritis,  vomiting,  headache,  giddiness,  and  even  coma  may  be 
resent  in  these  cases  before  any  clearly  pyaemic  symptoms  make  their  appearance. 
[itherto  these  cases  have  been  regarded  as  practically  hopeless :  it  has,  however, 
een  shown  by  Ballance  and  others  that  recovery  is  possible  even  after  pyjemic 
fmptoms  have  made  their  appearance  in  distant  parts  of  the  body,  if  only  the 
isease  is  treated  thoroughly.  The  mastoid  antrum  must  be  cleared  out  first :  if 
othing  is  found  in  it  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  or  if,  in  spite  of  this  having 
een  done,  the  pyrexia  and  irregular  temperature  continue,  the  orifice  of  the 
lastoid  vein  (an  inch  and  a  quarter  behind  the  meatus)  should  be  exposed,  and  if 
;  is  thrombosed  a  further  operation  undertaken.  The  jugular  vein  must  be  liga- 
ired  in  the  neck ;  the  whole  of  the  dead  bone  between  the  meatus  and  the  wall 
f  the  lateral  sinus  cut  away,  so  that  there  may  be  free  exit  for  the  pus  that  lies 
etween  the  membranes  and  the  bone ;  and  the  cavity  that  is  left,  the  sinus  itself, 
ad  the  upper  part  of  the  vein  thoroughly  syringed  out  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
iblimate. 

Subdural  abscess  may  form  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
i«  temporal  bone,  or  over  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  close  to  the  squamoso- 
strosal  suture.  In  the  former  locality  it  is  nearly  always  associated  with  throm- 
3sis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  the  pus  spreading  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone 
ntil  it  reaches  the  fibrous  wall  and  so  alters  the  endothelium  that  a  clot  forms 
pon  it.  In  the  latter,  it  may  occur  independently  by  itself.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
hen  it  exists  by  itself,  whether  it  can  be  distinguished  from  cerebral  abscess ; 
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rigors  appear  to  be  more  common ;  percussion  over  the  temporal  bone  is 
painful  and  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  less  distinct ;  but  the  two  may  be 
together.     The  diagnosis  is  not  perlu^  of  so  much  importance,  as  in  any 
which  the  symptoms  continued  after  the  mastoid  cells  had  been  cleared 
tion  must  be  continued  in  the  same  direction  :  behind  the  mastoid  process  if 
is  any  evidence  of  sinus  thrombosis,  above  and  slightly  in  front  (so  as  to  eipai] 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  part)  if  there  is  not. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  locality  of  cerebral  abscess,  when  consecutive  to  oiteilii^ 
is  equally  difficult.  The  majority  are  situated  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  Uc^ 
especially  in  the  case  of  adults ;  of  the  rest,  most  are  in  the  lateral  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  others  are  practically  inaccessible. 

An  abscess  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  does  not  cause  any  localizi^ 
symptoms  until  it  has  attained  a  very  considerable  size.  As  it  increases,  thetkU 
nerve  on  the  same  side  becomes  compressed,  so  that  ptosis,  fixed  mydriasis,  ail 
paresis  of  the  ocular  muscles  ensue ;  and  then  the  lower  part  of  the  ascendi^ 
frontal  and  parietal  convolutions,  so  that  the  facial  muscles  on  the  opposite ade 
of  the  body  become  paralyzed  (retaining,  however,  some  power  of  emotional  a- 
pression),  and  then,  later,  those  of  the  arm.  The  leg  is  never  affected;  and 
sensibility  remains  unimpaired. 

Cerebellar  abscess  is  still  more  indefinite.  It  appears  to  be  relatively  moie 
common  in  the  young,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  associated  with  dm»- 
bosis  of  the  lateral  sinus.  Severe  occipital  pain,  persistent  vomiting,  and  retractki 
of  the  head  are  suggestive  of  its  presence ;  but  unless  there  is  definite  evidence  rf 
disease  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion,  exploration  for  cerebdiv 
abscess  should  never  be  made  until  the  existence  of  a  temporo-sphenoidal  one  \m 
been  excluded. 

Prognosis. — Intra-cranial  suppuration,  whether  traumatic  or  consecutive,  if 
left  to  itself  is  practically  hopeless.  A  few  cases  have  recovered,  the  former  bjthe 
cicatrix  giving  way  so  that  the  pus  was  discharged  externally,  the  latter  owing  to 
the  abscess  becoming  surrounded  by  a  dense  capsule;  but  the  number  iswy 
small.  Death  may  be  caused  by  compression,  or  by  the  abscess  rupturing  suddenly 
into  the  ventricles.  Occasionally  a  condition  of  marasmus  sets  in  and  proves  fatal 
without  any  definite  reason  ;  and  sometimes  sudden  death  occurs,  as  in  the  case  of 
cerebral  tumors. 

General  Treatment  of  Inflammation  of  the  Brain. — i.  Preventive, — ^If  there 
is  a  wound  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  free  the  surface  from  all  possible  sooroei 
of  irritation,  whether  mechanical,  such  as  depressed  fragments  of  bone,  or  chemical, 
such  as  the  products  of  decomposition  ;  and  to  secure  perfect  drainage,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  retention  of  lymph  and  no  tension.  In  the  same  way,  if  there  is 
suppuration  in  connection  with  the  middle  ear,  and  the  membrana  tympani  is 
bulged  outward  by  a  quantity  of  opaque  white  pus,  it  should  be  incised  from  top 
to  bottom  behind  the  malleus,  and  transversely  below  it,  and  the  cavity  thorot^hly 
drained.  Still  more  is  this  necessary  if  the  disease  has  already  involved  the  bone, 
so  that  a  foul  collection  of  decomposing  pus  lies  buried  behind  the  meatus. 

If  there  is  no  wound,  but  merely  a  history  of  a  severe  blow  upon  the  head, 
followed  perhaps  by  symptoms  of  concussion  or  contusion  of  the  brain,  absolute 
rest  must  be  enforced.  Everything  that  causes  hyperaemia  of  the  brain — maital 
exertion,  excitement,  want  of  rest,  stimulants,  even  conversation — is  injurious,  and 
tends  to  delay  recovery.  The  head  should  be  shaved,  cold  applied,  the  room 
darkened,  the  bowels  thoroughly  opened  (preferably  with  calomel)  and  only  the 
lightest  diet  allowed  :  nor  should  any  precaution  be  omitted  until  a  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  for  the  extravasated  blood  to  become  absorbed  and  the  damaged  tissue 
repaired.  In  other  parts  of  the  body  this  often  takes  a  fortnight  or  three  wceb: 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  a  shorter  time  is  required  in  the  case  of  the  brain. 

2.  Curative. — {a)  Acute  Inflammation, — If,  in  spite  of  this,  the  symptoms  of 
acute  inflammation,  the  headache,  pyrexia,  and  delirium,  grow  worse,  leeches  majr 
be  applied  behind  the  ears  ;  venesection  may  be  tried  ;  the  calomel  ma/be  repeated 
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■I'll  to  prodnce  copious  evacuation,  and  if  there  is  great  excitement  small  doses 
H opiam,  or,  better,  bromide  of  pota^ium  and  chloral,  may  be  given  ;  but  if  the 
iMhttiunation  is  gei^ral,  if  no  local  cause  can  be  found  and  removed,  there  is  very 
IJktk  hope  ;  it  is  almost  sure  to  run  on  to  diffuse  suppuration. 

(^)   Chronic  Inflammation. — ^The  treatment  depends  upon  whether  a  local 

^■BK  can  be  found  or  not.     If  there  is  a  tender  spot  on  the  bone  corresponding 

loan  old  injury,  or  a  depression,  or  a  suspicion  of  some  alteration  on  the  inner 

iv&ce,  such  as  splintering  of  the  inner  table,  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  or 

Reformation  of  a  cyst  in  the  arachnoid,  the  cicatrix  should  be  reopened,  the  peri- 

Memn  reflected,  and  a  circle  of  bone  removed  with  the  trephine.     If  nothing  is 

fxmd  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  the  dura  mater  should  be  examined  too  and 

iKised ;  and  if  the  brain  projects  upward  into  the  wound,  indicating  a  certain 

Mount  of  pressure,  it  should  be  explored  with  a  grooved  needle  or  a  fine  trocar 

ad  cannula.     Possibly  there  may  be  a  chronic  abscess  or  a  cyst.     If  nothing  is 

diKovered,  the  dura  mater  should  be  readjusted,  sutured  or  not,  according  to  the 

liie  of  the  opening,  and  the  bone,  provided  it  is  not  thickened  or  sclerosed,  re- 

(daced  again. 

Where  there  are  no  local  symptoms,  but  merely,  instead  of  perfect  conva- 
escence,  a  condition  of  irritability,  excitement,  or  headache,  great  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  counter-irritation,  blisters,  and  even  setons.  Mercury  pushed  to 
iNvation  has  been  strongly  recommended ;  iodide  of  potash  is  also  said  to  have 
of  service ;  but  probably  most  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  effect  of 
and  perfect  rest.  Change  of  air  and  scene,  and  the  avoidance  of  everything 
can  cause  cerebral  hyperemia,  naturally  suggest  themselves,  and,  of  course, 
3ecial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  presence  of  any  diathesis,  such  as  syphilis 
r  gout. 

{/)  Intracranial  suppuration  can  only  be  treated  by  operation.  The  diffuse 
xnn  in  which  the  whole  surface  of  one  hemisphere  is  covered  over  with  a  layer  of 
aSy  dipping  down  into  the  sulci  and  sheathing  all  the  vessels,  is  practically  beyond 
each.     The  localized  one  requires  trephining. 

In  traumatic  cases  there  can  be  no  question.  Except  in  those  rare  instances 
1  which  the  abscess  has  developed  as  a  result  of  contre-coup  (and  they  rarely 
dmit  of  diagnosis),  an  exploratory  operation  should  be  performed  at  the  seat  of 
Qjary  ;  and  when  the  brain  \s  exposed,  if  the  cause  still  remains  undiscovered,  a 
:rooved  needle  should  be  thrust  into  it  in  all  directions.  Manv  cases  have  been 
elieved  in  this  way,  some  temporarily,  the  immediate  symptoms  of  compression 
■asing  away,  so  that  the  patient  recovered  consciousness  and  the  pulse  regained 
ti  vigor  (I  have,  on  srceial  occasions,  seen  all  the  vessels  in  the  scalp  begin  to 
pirt  as  soon  as  the  tension  was  relieved)  ;  others  permanently,  recovery  having 
complete. 

The  same  thing  holds  good  with  regard  to  cases  that  are  consecutive  to  middle 
disease,  but  the  dificnlty  is  much  greater.  Other  affections,  especially  throm- 
of  the  lateral  sinus  and  pyaemia,  are  caused  in  the  same  way  and  give  rise 
0  very  much  the  same  symptoms  ;  and  even  when  these  are  excluded  there  is 
Aen  no  definite  evidence  as  to  locality.  In  all  such  the  mastoid  antrum  should 
e  thoroughly  explored  fioc  and  a  free  communication  established  between  it  and 
lie  external  auditory  meaca  ;  in  many  instances  relief  is  obtained  at  once  by  this, 
be  incipient  meningitis,  which  Ls  probably  the  cause  of  the  cerebral  symptoms, 
nbsiding  as  soon  as  the  obwc  us  removed.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  or  if  no 
vidence  of  accumnJattert  pus  Ls  found,  the  exploration  must  be  carried  further. 
Hiether  it  should  be  made  half  an  inch  above  and  slightly  in  front  of  the  meatus, 
t>as  to  expose  the  aiicenor -Hirtace  of  the  petrous  ^K)rcion.  or  t)ehind  and  on  the 
level,  must  be  gniiied  hy  what  is  known  of  the  condition  of  the  sinus.  In 
case,  the  goZ  muRC  he  as  rree  as  possible,  not  only  tor  the  pus  in  the  brain, 
for  all  the  gan^zrenrvus  <*hr«lH  of  dura  mater. 

In  all  cases  cfaer '^niirj*:  .itf  dte  ma.stoid   vein   must   be  exposed  first.      If  this 
s  DO  evidence  'sr ':linimtW(iR,  and  there  is  no  other  siijn.  the  anterior  operation 
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should  be  selected,  the  under  surface  of  the  temporo-ipheooidsl  lobeapoM^a 
if  there  is  no  extra-dtiral  collection  of  pus,  thoroughly  explored  wit' 
needle.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  any  symptom  pointing  to  tl 
bone  should  be  removed  from  behind  the  meatus ;  and  if  an  cxtra-duitl  al 
and  septic  thrombosis  are  found,  the  jugular  vein  should  be  ligatured  too. 
only  hope  lies  in  thoroughly  clearing  out  the  clot  and  removing  the  wbolefii 
of  disease. 

If  no  abscess  is  found  in  the  anterior  operation,  either  between  the  di 
mater  and  the  bone,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  there  is  no  evidenarfl 
thrombosis,  even  when  the  mastoid  vein  is  exposed,  the  pteriosteum  and  the  mnii 
attachments  must  be  separated  from  the  occipital  bone  beneath  the  superior  en 
line,  and  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  explored.      In  many  casesof  cerebdhl 
abscess,  however,  there  is  sinus  thrombosis  as  well,  and  there  must  always  be  ci»  f 
siderable  danger  of  one  of  the  two  being  overlooked  if  the  other  is  found. 


Hernia  Cerebri. 

Hernia  cerebri  is  a  protrusion  through  an  opening  in  the  cranium  of  bnio   ' 
substance  that  has  been  softened  by  inflammation  ;  and  it  is  caused  by  the  difci- 
ence  between  the  external  and  the  internal  pressure. 

When  a  portion  of  the  brain  is  excised  the  cavity  fills  almost  at  once,  ud 
the  edges  of  the  incision  become  everted.  If  the  scalp  is  laid  down  again,  ml 
union  takes  place  by  the  first  intention  (protection  being  afforded  in  the  meandK 
by  the  dressings),  the  outside  tension  is  restored  and  there  is  merely  a  slight  lint 
ing  inward,  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  tissue  removed.  (Sometimes,  whi, 
for  example,  the  loss  has  been  very  great,  and  the  walls  cannot  fall  in,  a  saam 
cyst  forms  to  fill  up.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  inflammation  sets  in  insteadtf 
repair,  the  brain  tissue  becomes  softened,  the  intracranial  tension  rises  higher  ind 
higher,  and  either  symptoms  of  compression  follow,  or  the  pulpy  brain  substance 
is  s<|ueezed  out  through  the  opening. 

The  defect  in  the  cranial  walls  may  l>e  caused  by  injury  (compound  fracmre 
wounding  the  membranes),  or  by  necrosis,  syphilitic  or  otherwise,  causing  gradnl 
softening  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  be  produced  by  any  of  the  causes  alrodf 
mentioned  (the  area  of  red  softening,  for  example,  that  exists  round  a  rapidly 
growing  tumor  might  lead  to  the  development  of  a  hernia  after  excision) ;  bol 
inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  cases  of  inflammation  that  coexist  with  an  opening  in 
the  cranium  are  due  to  decomposidon 
of  the  exiravasated  blood  and  end  in 
suppuration,  hernia  cerebri  is  aluxct 
always  regarded  as  the  product  of  ay)- 
purative  meningitis.  The  protrusl«i, 
in  cases  of  injury,  consists  at  finiof 
extravasated  blood  mixed  with  inflim- 
matory  exudation  ;  later  of  the  latw 
with  a  varying  proportion  of  softewd 
and  broken  down  brain  tissue.  Id 
cases  of  necrosis  the  first  layer  natu- 
rally is  wanting.  .\%  the  tension  in- 
crea-ses  and  the  process  of  softeniog 
extends,  more  and  more  of  the  under- 
lying brain  tissue  is  forced  out,  until 
sometimes,  if  the  protrusion  is  slk«l 
Kiciii.-Htnriii  Cerebri.  off,  the  cavity  of  one  of  the  ventricles 

is  laid  o|>en. 
It  is  more  frequent  in  the  young  than  in  the  old  ;  in  the  frontal  than  in  'l" 
parietal  region  ;  and  it  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  opening  is  small  '^ 
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rfaen  the  cranial  bones  are  extensively  comminuted.  The  ap))earance  is  unmis- 
ikaUe.  There  is  a  soft,  dark-brown  mass,  covered  over  with  lymph  or  pus, 
ileediDg  at  the  slightest  touch,  and  pulsating  synchronously  with  the  brain.  It 
Mj  grow  rapidly,  becoming  more  and  more  cedematous  as  it  protrudes  from  a 
Know  opening,  or  the  increase  may  be  very  slow ;  and  after  a  time  it  may  cease 
ihogiether,  shrink  back  of  itself,  and  skin  over.  Recovery  may  take  place  even 
ifter  large  masses  have  sloughed  away,  the  space  left  in  the  cranium  lx;ing  filled 
iith clear  serous  fluid;  more  frequently  the  meningitis  proves  fatal. 

Hernia  cerebri  is  always  the  result  of  inflammation  ;  if  this  is  local  and  cir- 
cnmscribed,  and  the  products  can  escape  freely,  the  hernia  graritially  sinks  back 
ind^ns  over  ;  if  it  is  difliise,  nothing  is  of  much  avail.  An  ice-bag  miLst  )>e 
laid  upon  the  head,  and  the  ordinary  treatment  adopted  for  inflammation  of  the 
bnin.  The  protrusion  itself  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean ;  it  is  no  use  either 
applying  pressure  or  shaving  it  off.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  inflammation. 

Intracranial  Tumors. 

In  1884,  relj-ing  entirely  upon  the  clinical  evidence  of  a  focal  lesion,  (iodlee 
exposed  the  surfice  of  the  brain  and  removed  a  tumor  from  Ijeneath  the  cortex. 
Since  then  the  same  operation  has  been  {performed  on  many  o<:casions  by  MacKwen, 
Horsley,  and  others  with  very  considerable  success.  Unhappily  the  conditions  arc 
so  stringent  that  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  relief  by  ojx^ration  is  i>os.siblc  is 
very  small.  Localizanon  most  be  exact ;  the  site  mu.st  Ije  accessible  ;  the  size  of 
thetumor  must  not  be  too  great,  or  the  lesion  left  may  l>e  j>ractica]ly  as  bad  ;  and 
there  must  be  no  other  growth  or  disease.  S'jccess  is  naturally  more  probable 
when  the  tumor  is  surroazxled  by  a  capsule  than  when  it  Ls  of  an  infiltrating  nature, 
but  this  it  is  rarely  passible  to  determine  Ijeforehand. 

The  tumors  thai  are  grouped  together  under  this  class  may  grow  from  the 
hones,  the  membranes,  or  the  brain.  Some  are  primary,  others  secondary,  the 
original  lesion  occnrriixr  elsewhere. 

(a)  In  Connrctipn  liitk  tki  Bcfus. — Tumors  'other  than  syphilitic  or  inflam- 
•^ory  outgrowths :  sprintinz  ffom  the  inner  s^jrface  of  the  inner  tai>le  of  the 
•full  are  verj-  rare.  Myeiyic  sarcoma  is  not  unrommon  in  the  rjiploc,  and  ivory 
^Ostoses  mar  grow  xtoil  die  a-onial  or  other  sin^jses  :  and  iKith  of  these  may  cause 
Very  serious  inward  projecDon  of  the  bone  :  but  they  us'ially  arlmit  of  s|)ec(ly 
^^9gnitioD  from  the  ezterkE'.  and  in  any  case  re<4'jire  to  \ft  dealt  with  on  their 
»Ti  merits. 

(b)  In  Connection  mixk  tke  Mrwuranfs. — Fi^jromata  have  Ixren  devrilnrd  in 
tuiection  m*ith  the  diix&  nsic.  Sarcomata  are  rather  more  conimon,  sometimes 
nsing  absorption  of  tiie  tfciae  :jiii*  over  them  the  so^aliec  :':n;:'j',  of  the  dura 
iter;«  and  serionsiy  LUi«|Hay;£..  irr:  not  inv^cirr^.  the  hrairi  "'/*:neath.  T'ysts, 
flsibly  originating  it  oic  errrExMari-^r^.  are  n:et  with  r'rorr.  t :::;♦:  t<>  lime  in  the 
ichnoid  caWtv.  sometixns  mt.  fc'.ottimes  artaf.hec  :  hvcat! :-,  h^ivr  \Mt*:u  known 
occur;  and  occasioiali^  arrier  riiiriT*.  piexiforrr.  ar.^e:o— ir'.or;.a  or  eridothc- 
ma  (in  «'hich  the  walis  cr  isn:  v**^*  K'r'^-  ^"^  -■  *'->  '*'-'—  '/^:''.*:rt»:'i  into 
coma  tissue;.  psammoiiB..  ciKii£sc*aio:r^.  r:c..  of  '.r.i'.f:  ^i!-:  .a'.  :::.]Mjrrji:.(j^. 

(r)  In  the  Bram. — TnnsE>-i:nr±iS  ,:'  the  :-ni,r-  thi:  v.--, ,:  :-  r.v:  ^  .•/•>tanceof 
r  brain  are  either  ^HHHmv.  tr  -jritf^vs  TA^rrrs  .*'  t:*>5:r'/-!o  >  :;  i:-r:ai.  The 
mer,  which  nearly  ahvav^  gez-ir  -  o-rr^.tior.  -*;:''.  the  rr.-t"  rir.-r-  .-the  vessels 
they  di}.>  throucrh  the  corcex-ac*:  'trj  irrctjlir  .-  -hi:.r:  a:.:  •  ;t.  ar.d  usually 
sent  OE  section  sortace  thtk*^  i*?  tc^-.T?  'A  ci-ei:  .r.  -r:  i-i-.r .  'r,::.  each  other 
firmer  traci>  o"  f^tPRWB  tiHBe.  Sr.  ^'.r-z  i*  thty  irr  ?•  r-ri :  *  .  :'.-  ?:rrounding 
lin-danie  :s  -om»€r:  -aac  xtrvessazr,     iSi^  i:'>.  r; :         'i-rrr    -  rr.ereiy  a  dense. 

.-  l:vr.  :.  ".-,r  v.tv.   riref.  and  spread - 

■-  iTt    :--L       :     "ifi  iTri  uniform  in 
1      Ar:   :  :  "r".  >:  Icoc  as  ihev  are 
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spreading  (and  they  may  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg)  is  a  zone  of  gray 
tions,  spreading  along  the  vessels ;  later  they  may  soften  and  form  a 
abscess,  or  develop  into   fibrous  tissue,  or  dry  up  and  undergo  calcii 
Naturally  they  are  more  common  in  the  young,  while  gummata  are  generaUf 
with  in  adult  life.     In  many  cases  they  are  multiple  (more  than  half,  accordiogiij 
Cowers),  and  not  unfrequently  are  associated  with  tubercular  disease  of  the 
branes  and  other  organs. 

Gliomata  are  the  next  most  common.  They  are  composed  of  tissue 
bling  to  some  extent  the  neuroglia  of  the  brain,  but  they  vary  very  modi  a 
consistence,  and  the  softer  ones  are  often  stained  with  old  and  recent  tsXnntr 
tions.  They  differ  from  the  former  and  from  other  kinds  of  sarcomata  in  tWi 
infiltrating  character,  spreading  among  the  nerve  elements  without  any  defined 
outline. 

Other  forms  of  sarcoma  are  more  rare.  Carcinoma  has  been  described  n  i 
primary  affection  of  the  brain,  and  occasionally  other  tumors  and  deposits  oC 
actinomycosis. 

Dermoid  cysts  have  been  known  to  occur,  sometimes  projecting  on  tlie 
exterior  of  the  cranium  through  the  bone.  Hydatids  and  cysticerci  arc  ooa- 
sionally  found  both  in  connection  with  the  membranes  and  the  brain.  Moit  of 
the  serous  cysts  that  have  been  described  have  originated  in  all  probability  ddier 
in  the  interior  of  sarcomata  or  in  connection  with  old  injuries  and  extravasatiooi. 

Symptoms. — Some  of  these  are  general,  occurring  more  or  less  witii  ill 
tumors,  whatever  position  they  occupy  inside  the  cranium ;  others  are  localizi]^ 
and  are  only  present  when  certain  parts  are  involved. 

(a)  Headache,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  tension  upon  the  fibrous  struc- 
tures; vomiting,  apparently  without  cause  or  object,  and  especially  on  waking; 
vertigo  on  suddenly  rising  up;  optic  neuritis;  mental  dullness,  and  lethargy  are 
the  most  prominent  and  the  most  constant  among  the  former.  For  a  full  accoant, 
special  works,  such  as  those  by  Gowers  and  Bramwell,  must  be  consulted. 

(b)  These  may  be  due  to  interference  with  the  cortex,  the  conducting  paths, 
the  nerves,  or  the  walls.  The  more  rapid  the  growth  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  irritation  and  inflammation  it  causes  in  the  tissues  around  it,  the  more  distinct 
they  are. 

Lesions  of  the  cortex  may  lead  to  perversion  or  abolition  of  its  function.  If 
the  part  involved  is  motor  there  may  be  localized  epileptiform  convulsions  (the 
most  valuable  sign  of  all),  followed  by  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  most  concerned, 
without  any  loss  of  consciousness.  Nearly  always  this  is  due  to  some  coarse  lesion, 
and  most  often  a  tumor.  Greater  pressure  causes  paralysis  at  once,  extending  in 
a  definite  order.  When  the  part  is  not  a  motor  one,  the  indications  are  muchles 
distinct ;  but  as  mind-blindness  has  been  caused  by  a  spicule  of  bone  driven  into 
the  angular  gyrus  and  has  been  cured  by  its  removal,  it  is  possible  that  similar 
evidence  may  be  obtained  of  the  growth  of  a  tumor.  The  presence  of  a  visoaJ 
aura  at  the  same  time  would  render  this  much  more  probable. 

Lesions  of  the  conducting  paths  are  attended  in  the  same  way  by  abolition  or 
perversion  of  function  ;  but  in  this  case  the  former  (manifested  as  paralysis  or  an- 
aesthesia, according  to  the  part  involved,  without  any  sign  of  irritation)  ismudi 
the  more  prominent.  If  the  internal  capsule  is  concerned  there  may  be 
hemianaesthesia  or  hemiplegia  ;  if  the  lesion  is  lower,  mixed  or  irregular  forms,  the 
muscles  that  are  paralyzed  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  becoming  atrophied  and 
exhibiting  the  reactions  of  degeneration.  If  the  paralysis  is  incomplete,  and  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  variable,  there  may  be  only  pressure  on  the  fibres  without  destroc- 
tion  ;  but  unless  this  can  be  clearly  proved  to  be  the  case,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  the  lesion  is  within  reach,  or  if  it  is,  that  it  is  not  too  large. 

Pressure  upon  the  cranial  nerves  is  often  of  great  value  in  localization :  neu- 
ralgia of  all  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  upon  one  side,  for  example,  or  anasdwsia 
limited  to  the  same  region,  pointing  definitely  to  intracanial  pressure  upon  Ac 
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Affections  of  the  walls  have  been  already  mentioned ;  they  are  rarely  present 
the  growth  originates  in  the  brain,  until,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  attained  a  size 
%iX  precludes  interference.  * 

Diagnosis. — Bright' s  disease  and  advanced  forms  of  lead  poisoning  may  both 

leattended  by  optic  neuritis,  vomiting,  headache,  and  convulsions.     Ansemia  and 

Ifpermetropia  occurring  together  may  occasion  a  momentary  difficulty,  a  slight 

4q[ree  of  optic  neuritis  and  sometimes  other  symptoms  being  met  with  under  these 

cooditions ;  but  the  presence  of  a  disorder  connected  with  vision  and  the  absence 

of  localizing  symptoms  are  usually  sufficient.     It  is  not  so  easy  with  paroxysmal 

kmicrania,  especially  when  it  is  associated  with  hysteria,  for  the  presence  of  one 

dinase  is  not  absolute  proof  that  there  is  no  other.     Cerebral  or  cerebellar  abscess 

wry  rarely  occurs  without   a  history  of  injury  or   evidence  of  diseased  bone. 

Localized  meningitis  cannot  always  be  distinguished,  as  it  is  present  in  many  forms 

of  tumor,  especially  syphilitic  and  tubercular  ones,  and  furnishes    some  of  the 

symptoms  upon  which  the  diagnosis  rests. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  kind  of  tumor  is  much  more  difficult.  Age,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  of  importance,  but  at  the  best  it  only  indicates  a  slight  degree  of 
>fobability.  Definite  evidence,  either  from  the  history  or  from  lesions  in  other 
larts  of  the  body,  of  a  syphilitic  or  tubercular  diathesis  is  very  significant,  and 
hould  influence  the  line  of  treatment  very  materially,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
onclusive.  PSeudo-apoplectic  attacks  are  more  common  in  connection  with  glio- 
iiata  and  gummata  than  with  other  forms.  A  positive  diagnosis,  however, 
specially  in  the  early  stages,  is  very  often  out  of  the  question. 

Prognosis. — Syphilitic  gummata  may  be  absorbed,  and  all  the  symptoms 
isappear,  if  only  the  treatment  is  commenced  sufficiently  soon  and  carried  out 
onsistently.  If  they  have  already  caused  extensive  destruction  of  the  nerve-tissue 
round,  that  of  course  cannot  be  replaced  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  cicatrix  left, 
bragging  upon  the  brain  and  anchoring  it  to  the  membrane,  may  sometimes  of 
tself  lead  to  serious  after  trouble.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  tubercular  masses  are 
ometimes  absorbed  or  dried  up  ;  certainly  they  not  unfrequently  remain  latent  for 
ong  periods,  but  there  is  not  nearly  the  same  degree  of  control  over  them.  Other 
umors  pursue  their  course  relentlessly,  sometimes  leading  to  coma  and  compression, 
\x  destroying  life  by  the  intensity  of  the  pain  that  accompanies  them,  sometimes 
eading  to  a  condition  of  marasmus,  or  suddenly  causing  death  by  interfering  with 
he  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla. 

Treatment. — From  what  has  been  already  said  it  is  clear  that,  except  in  the 
ase  of  gummata  and  some  tuberculous  masses,  there  is  little  or  no  hope  for 
liseases  of  this  class  except  in  operation  ;  and  that  even  then  the  proportion  in 
rhich  this  is  practicable  is  a  very  small  one.  Nor  is  there  much  prospect  that, 
rith  only  our  present  methods  of  investigation,  it  will  be  materially  increased  ;  for 
lie  difficulty  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  size  of  the  tumor  (although  this  has 
ccurred)  as  from  the  impossibility  either  of  localizing  it  or  of  gaining  access  to  it. 
f  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  it  is  decided  to  make  the  attempt,  the  direc- 
ions  given  by  Horsley  should  be  followed. 

The  head  should  be  shaved,  washed  with  soft  soap  and  ether,  and  thoroughly 
uriiied  with  an  antiseptic,  the  site  of  the  lesion  having  first  been  ascertained  by 
leasurement  and  definitely  marked.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  is  given 
efore  the  operation,  and  the  anaesthetic  used  is  chloroform.  This  has  the  great 
dvantage  of  causing  contraction  of  the  cerebral  arterioles  and  so  diminishing  the 
mount  of  bleeding  j  but  very  great  care  is  required  in  the  management  of  the 
inaesthetic,  and  a  very  small  quantity  should  be  given. 

The  flap  reflected  must  be  of  sufficient  size,  carried  right  down  to  the  bone  at 
mce,  so  as  to  bring  the  periosteum  with  it,  and  so  arranged  that  while  its  main 
>lood-vessels  are  kept  intact,  dependent  openings  are  left  for  drainage.  The  bone 
IS  most  easily  removed  by  taking  out  an  inch  disc  with  a  trephine  to  learn  the 
thickness,  and  then  cutting  out  the  piece  required  with  a  circular  saw  mounted  on 
a  surgical  engine,  the  separation  being  completed  with  bone-forceps ;  or  two  tre- 
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hine  openings  may  be  made,  one  at  each  end  of  the  exposed  area*  and  the  iota* 
sning  tissues  divided  with  Hey's  saw.  All  the  fragments  should  be  carefully  pn- 
;rved  between  warifi  carbolic  sponges  or  in  a  warm  dilute  carbolic  solutioi,  far 
implantation. 

[The  osteo-plastic  resection  is   preferable  in   most  cases,  because  by  tUi 
lethod  the  bone  disc  is  preserved.] 

The  natural  color  of  the  healthy  don  oats 
is  difficult  to  describe.  The  fibres  of  which  it  ii 
composed  run  in  coarse  interlacing  bundlo,  to 
that  its  surface  is  irregularly  fasciculated ;  nd 
showing  up  through  them  more  or  less  distiodiy 
is  the  purphsh  tint  of  the  vascular  brain.  Ii 
cases  of  tumor  it  is  sometimes  reddened  and  v» 
cular  itself,  at  others  adherent  to  the  growth  t»- 
neath  and  more  yellow.  The  line  of  indfloo 
should  run  round  four-fifths  of  the  circumfertnce 
of  the  area  exposed,  at  one-eighth  inch  distuce 
from  the  margin  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  edgs 
can  be  stitched  together  afterward.  The  mtin 
branches  of  the  meningeal  artery,  if  they  lie  in  die 
line  of  the  incision,  should  be  secured  by  ligatne 
before  division.  Adherent  portions  of  the  don 
mater  must  be  removed. 

In  cases  of  cerebral  tumor,  in  which  thexe  is 
_p, .     ,  ,,    „       .       ,     .    increased  intracranial  tension,  the  brain  protrudes 

c.  293.— Osteoplastic   Resection,  showing.  '  .       1.    .1     1     t/ 

caip  with  Bone  Flap.  {After  Esmarck.)  into  the  wound  as  soon  as  the  dura  IS  divided.  If 

the  growth  does  not  occupy  the  surface,  an  attempt 
lust  be  made  to  ascertain  its  position  by  the  difference  in  color  or  consistence  of 
le  parts  of  the  cortex  exposed.  Horsley  suggests  that  particular  attention  shoold 
;  paid  to  the  presence  of  any  white  patches  along  the  course  of  the  cerebnl 
*ssels,  as  indicating  old  mischief.  In  several  cases  an  exploratory  incision  into 
le  substance  of  the  cortex  has  been  necessary. 

The  arteries  that  supply  the  brain  are  terminal,  so  that,  where  it  is  possible, 
^ery  main  vessel  should  be  left  intact ;  but,  as  Horsley  points  out,  they  can  some- 
mes  be  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  even  drawn  out  of  the  suVci 
ithout  inflicting  irreparable  damage  upon  them. 

The  incisions  through  the   cortex  must   be  exactly  vertical,  directed  in*^ 
le  corona  radiata,  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  any  injury  to  other  fibres, 
>r  example,  running  toward  the  internal  capsule.     The  gap   left   by  remov. 
f  a  portion  of  brain  fills  up   at  once,  the  corona  radiata  bulging  upward 
le  cut  edges  becoming  slightly  everted  ;  so  that,  owing  to  the  mechanical 
Dns  between  the  brain  and  the  skull,  there  is   normally  a  tendency  to  hern 
jrebri. 

The  edges  of  the  dura  mater  are  accurately  secured  by  silk  and 
itures.     In  his  earlier  operations,  Horsley  used  a  drainage-tube  for  twenty-fou, 
3urs  :  later,  he  discarded  this,  and  merely  leaves  one  inch,  unsecured,  at  the  most 
ependent  part. 

The  fragments  of  bone  should  be  replaced  in  situ  in  a  kind  of  mosaic ;  there 

no  question  as  to  their  vitality  being  retained  or  their  power  of  contracting  ad- 

?sions  to  the  pericranium  above  and  the  dura  mater  below  ;  and  so  far  there  is  no 

3ubt  they  add  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  flap  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  how  far 

lere  is  any  production  of  new  bone. 

Horsley  follows  Lister's  principles  strictly,  making  use  of  the  carbolic  spray 
id  carbolic  gauze.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  the  wound  is  covered  with 
Dwdered  boracic  acid,  cotton -wool,  and  collodion.  The  scalp  usually  tends  to 
.11  in  a  little  at  the  seat  of  the  operation,  but  the  cicatrix  becomes  exceedingly 
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Trephining. 

Trephining  is  performed  either  as  a  precaution  to  prevent  irritation  and  in- 
lunmation  of  the  dura  mater  by  fragments  of  bone  and  to  secure  thorough 
ckinsing,  or  to  procure  relief  from  symptoms  that  are  already  present.  In  the 
bmer  case,  the  prognosis,  so  far  as  the  operation  is  concerned,  is  exceedingly 
good;  in  the  latter,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  add  very  much  to  the  risk.  If,  for 
enmple,  there  is  compression  of  the  brain,  whether  it  arises  from  extravasation 
of  blood,  from  pus,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  new  growth,  or  if  a  bullet  has 
tnreised  the  brain,  and  fissured  the  opposite  side  of  the  skull,  or  if  insanity  or 
qiikpsy  follows  an  injury  to  the  head,  trephining  may  be  the  only  chance  of  afford- 
iog  relief;  but  when  done  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  for  the  removal  of  a 
condition  that  has  almost  proved  fatal  already,  it  ought  not  to  receive  the  whole 
bhme  of  the  result. 

The  bone  is  exposed  either  by  enlarging  the  original  wound  or  by  reflecting 
a  flap  of  skin  in  such  a  direction  as  to  secure  a  dependent  opening  for  drainage 
(when  the  patient  is  lying  down)  without  endangering  the  blood-supply.  The 
pericranium  is  best  preserved  by  reflecting  it  in  the  flap,  laying  the  bone  bare  at 
once.  In  most  cases  where  mere  elevation  is  required,  enough  may  be  accom- 
plished by  sawing  off"  a  projecting  angle  or  cutting  a  channel  with  Hoffman's 
gouge-forceps  without  actually  using  the  trephine.  If,  however,  the  original  open- 
ing in  the  bone  is  not  large  enough  for  this,  a  portion  must  be  removed  to  begin 
''^'th.  The  centre  pin  of  the  instrument  is  screwed  tight  so  as  to  project  a  little 
^iow  the  edge  of  the  crown,  and  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the  part  that  is  to  be 
lit  away.  Then  it  is  worked,  with  alternate  pronation  and  supination,  until  a 
Toove  is  cut  in  the  bone  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  slipping.  As  soon  as  this  is 
ODe,  the  pin  is  withdrawn  to  avoid  injury  to  the  membranes.  The  external  table 
exceedingly  hard  to  saw  ;  the  diploe,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  way  with  ease, 
|<1  as  soon  as  this  is  reached  the  groove  becomes  filled  with  soft  debris  mixed 
^th  blood.  The  inner  table,  again,  is  harder,  but  it  is  generally  possible,  when 
is  \%  partially  sawn  through,  to  detach  the  circle  by  gently  rocking  the  trephine 
im  side  to  side,  or  by  means  of  an  elevator.  It  must,  of  course,  be  recollected 
«U  the  skull  is  not  of  the  same  thickness  all  over  ;  that  in  some  places  the  diploe 
wanting,  and  also  that,  owing  to  the  curves  of  the 
Lult,  one  part  is  usually  sawn  through  before  another. 
\s  advisable,  therefore,  to  test  the  depth  of  the 
oove  from  time  to  time  with  the  flat  end  of  a  probe 
with  a  toothpick,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  progress 
ide  ;  and  unless  it  is  done  intentionally,  the  region 
the  sinuses  and  the  course  of  the  middle  meningeal 
:ery  should  be  avoided.  If  larger  portions  of  bone 
ve  to  be  removed,  so  as  to  expose  a  considerable 
rface  of  the  cortex,  a  trephine  fixed  to  a  car  pen - 
•'s  brace,  or  to  a  surgical  engine,  may  be  em- 
>yed.  When  the  first  opening  has  been  made,  it 
n  be  enlarged  in  any  required  direction,  either  by 
»ans  of  Hey's  saws  or  by  the  gouge-forceps. 

The  bone  removed  should  be  kept  warm  in  a  weak 
iution  of  carbolic  acid  and  replaced,  either  bodily 
after  being  broken  up.  In  many  instances,  where 
B  periosteum  has  been  laid  over  it  again  and  the 
ra  mater  is  not  sunken  down,  the  vitality  of  the 
»nes  has  been  retained,  and  it  has  contracted  adhe- 
\v&  to  the  parts  near. 

When  it  is  a  mere  question  of  removing  splinters,  and  the  dura  mater  has 
►t  been  cut,  the  flaps  are  replaced  and  the  wound  sewn  up  (after  being 
Droughly  washed   out  with  corrosive  sublimate   solution)   except  at  its  most 
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dependent  part.  Generally  a  drainage-tube  is  unnecessary,  unless  thovkibi 
a  great  deal  of  bruising,  or  the  cavity  of  an  abscess  has  been  laid  open,  u  il 
union  by  the  fiist  intention  is  improbable.  If  the  dura  mater  is  incised  ton  ' 
extent,  it  should  be  thrown  downward  in  a  flap,  as  recommended  by  Honlq  ' 
rather  smaller  than  the  opening  in  the  bone,  in  order  that,  when  replaced,  it 
be  readily  fixed  by  sutures,  and  thus  help  to  maintain  the  cerebral  pressnni 
union  is  complete,  and  avoid  the  risk  of  hernia  cerebri. 

[Prof.  Senn,  in  common  with  most  German  surgeons,  prefen  the  chitd  vi 
mallet  to  the  trephine.] 

Cerebral  Locauzation. 

An  elaborate  description  of  the  relation  between  the  surface  of  the  scalp  laj 
the  cerebral  convolutions  would  be  out  of  pbce  in  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  a  full 
count  may  be  found  in  the  papers  by  Reid,  Hare,  Anderson,  Makins,  and  otboi: 
still,  a  few  general  statements  are  almost  necessary.  It  must  be  premised  tlm 
anything  like  mathematical  accuracy  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  ;  to  say  will- 


ing of  the  differences  at  different  ages  and  in  different  types,  the  same  rula  oftea 
will  not  hold  good  in  more  than  a  general  way  for  the  two  sides  of  the  nine 
head. 

The  fixed  points  of  chief  value  are  the  glabella,  the  inion,  the  external  an^ 
of  the  orbit,  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  the  parietal  eminence.  The  li*J 
mentioned,  which  at  first  sight  api>ears  to  be  particularly  vague,  is  really  of  ifl  ~ 
great  value,  as  it  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  general  development  of  the  dtO^ 
and  is  nearly  always  in  close  correspondence  with  the  supra  marginal  gyrus. 

The  most  imixjrtant  boundary  lines  for  the  brain  are  the  fissures  of  SyltH 
and  Rolando  and  the  tentorium.  Of  these  the  last  is  easily  marked  by  thesu  "^ 
curved  line ;  the  two  former  are  more  difficult. 

The  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  most  easily  defined  by  the  mea 
ment  originally  given  by  Thane,  half  an  inch  behind  the  mid-point  beWWBjj 
glabella  and  the  inion.  supposing,  of  course,  the  fissure  were  conii 
the  great  longitudinal  division. 

The  loner  does  not  really  admit  of  definition.     The  eulert 
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4^\ff  means  of  Wihoo's  cyrtometer.     A  strip  or  metal  (graduated  according  to 

J^Pbc's  measarentents  to  suit  skulls  of  diflerent  shapes)  is  carried  along  the  sagittal 

ISBtare  from  the  glabella  to  the  inion  ;  on  this  glides  a  metal  rod,  about  three  and  a 

|Aalf  inches  long,  forming  with  the  sagittal  band  a  fixed  angle  of  67°.      I'liis  when 

i^jlir'il  in  position  corresponds  approximately  in  length  and  direction  to  the  fissure 

;   «f  Rolando  as  measured  upon  the  scalp.     The  angle  is  more  open  in  some  brains 

tiian  in  others;   possibly  67°  is  slightly   more  than  the  average,    which  other 

neasurements  place  at  65°,  but  it  is  sufficiently  near  for  practical  purposes  ;  nine 

times  out  of  ten,  it  will  allow  a  required  point  to  be  exposed  with  a  trephine  an 

inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter. 


Tic.  me.— Wihoii'l  CvRonele 
Ririuido—ili  potillon  iitd 


The  direction  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  e(|ually  difiiciiU.  Hare  takes  a  base 
line  from  the  exiernal  angle  of  the  orbit  to  the  inion ;  this  jiasies  rather  above  the 
external  auditory  meatus.  The  beginning  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  lies  on  this 
rather  more  than  an  inch  from  its  Lommencementt  and  runs  directly  upward  and 
backward  from  it  to  the  parietal  EiBJncnce.  BcutaiUf  the  tame  line  may  be 
obtained  by  starting  from  the  middle  of  Ih^^^MHHBKyri9d|^Brbit  (the  ex- 
ternal canthus  or  the  sharp  margin  oO|a|^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hbpding  at  the 
same  point.  The  point  of  bifussyjI^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Bpf  the  dis- 
tance from  the  edge  of  the  a 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BACK, 

SECTION  I.— MALFORMATIONS. 

Spina  Bifida. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  spina  bifida  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  spiul 
column  \  but  it  is  usually  understood  to  mean  a  congenital  tumor  projecting  throi^ 
the  ununited  laminae  of  the  vertebrae,  and  formed  of  the  cord  or  its  membranei, 
or  of  both  together. 

It  is  nearly  always  on  the  back ;  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  protnisioQ 
has  taken  i)lace  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  vertebrae  through  the  bodies,  but  they 
are  very  rare,  and  are  generally  associated  with  other  deformities.  Three-fourths 
of  the  whole  number  are  found  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  where  the  medullarr 
groove  is  open  latest  \  of  the  rest,  the  majority  occur  in  the  neck,  but  they  may 
protnide  through  any  part,  from  the  occiput  downward,  or  may  even  involve  the 
whole  length  of  the  column. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Spina  bifida  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
rounded,  sessile  (sometimes  pedunculated)  tumor,  projecting  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  body,  over  the  spine,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected.  It  may  be  of  any 
size,  larger  even  than  the  child's  head.  In  some  instances  the  skin  over  it  is 
natural  ;  in  most  it  is  reddened,  devoid  of  hair,  and  exceedingly  thin  ;  in  a  few 
it  is  vascular,  like  a  naevus,  and  velvety,  so  far  at  least  as  the  most  prominent  part 
is  concerned,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  great  growth  of  hair  all  round  it,  con- 
verging in  a  spiral  fashion  toward  the  central  point.  The  swelling  may  be  perfectly 
uniform  in  shape,  or  there  may  be  a  longitudinal  groove  running  vertically  down- 
ward over  it  in  the  middle  line,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  little  pit-like  depres- 
sion, and  sometimes  in  addition  two  lateral  grooves  can  be  made  out,  wide  apart 
at  the  centre,  but  converging  at  their  extremities  toward  the  same  small  pits. 

The  sac  is  very  often  translucent,  and  the  nerve  cords  can  be  traced  by  trans- 
mitted light  running  obliquely  across  it.  Fluctuation  is  distinct,  and  when  the 
neck  is  wide  the  wave  can  be  felt  even  at  the  anterior  fontanel le.  The  tension 
varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  present,  increasing  if  the  child  cries  or 
if  the  pelvis  is  allowed  to  hang  down.  Some  of  the  contents  can  often  be  reduced 
by  steadily  compressing  the  sac,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  cleft  can  be  felt ;  but  the 
proceeding  is  a  dangerous  one,  likely  to  cause  convulsions. 

(Complications  are  often  present.  I'alipes,  ])araplegia,  and  atony  of  the  exter- 
nal sphincter  are  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  condition  of  the  sacral  plexus,aod 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  nerves  coming  from  it,  are  involved 
in  the  sac;  meningocele,  ectopia  of  the  viscera,  and  other  malformations  result 
from  a  similar  arrest  of  development  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  diagnosis  rarely  presents  any  difficulty.  The  position  of  the  tumor,  its 
congenital  origin,  and  its  varying  tension  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  every- 
thing but  naevus.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  other  forms  of  congenital  tumor 
closely  resembling  it  are  met  with  in  this  region.  False  spina  bifida  is  the  most 
deceptive.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  single  cyst  in  communication  with  the  spinal 
canal,  but  not  with  the  membranes  or  the  cord,  and  probably  it  originates  from 
the  sac  of  a  true  spina  bifida,  the  neck  of  which  has  become  occluded.  But  con- 
genital lipomata,  and  even  myo-lipomata,  are  known  to  occur,  springing  from  the 
interior  of  the  spinal  canal  and  spreading  out,  either  between  the  arches,  or  through 
an  opening  left  by  their  imperfect  growth,  until  they  form  large  masses  sessile  upon 
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wm   iMKkbone.     The  true  inultilocular  sacro-coccygeal  tumors  are,  as  a  rule,  in 
DanectioD  with  a.  part  of  the  spinal  column  which  is  not  the  seat  of  spina  bifida. 
Pathology. — There  are  three  chief  varieties  of  spina  bifida,  of  which  the 
eoond  is  by  far  the  most  common. 

(jt)  MeningottU. — Protrusion  of  the  membranes  only ;  the  skin  covering  it 
^y  be  thinned  and  reddened,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  perfectly  natural.  The 
■xx^  lies  in  its  proper  situation,  and  there  are  no  nerves  in  the  sac. 

(i)  Meningomyelocele. — Protrusion  of  the  cord  with  its  nerves  and  membranes. 
Xlie  skin  around  the  neck  of  the  tumor  is  natural ;  over  the  most  prominent  part 
it  is  replaced  by  a  thin,  vascular  layer,  which  shows  no  trace  of  coriuni,  hairs,  or 
■wcat  glands,  and  the  line  of  transition  is  sharply  marked.  This  layer  is  the  flat- 
tened out  spinal  cord  itself,  which,  in  the  most  typical  examples,  leaves  the  spinal 
csaal  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  cleft,  passes  backward  across  the  sac  until  it  meets 
aad  fiises  with  its  posterior  wall,  and  then  leaving  it  after  a  variable  distance, 
trains  the  canal  below.  In  some  instances  the  cord  is  structurally  complete,  and 
although  the  normal  arrangement  of  white  and  gray  substance  is  somewhat  inter- 
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fered  with,  the  central  canal  can  still  be  recognized  in  transverse  microscopic 
lections.  In  others  the  cord  itself  is  flattened  out  from  in  front;  the  iioslerior 
Fissure  has  never  been  closed,  and  the  central  canal  forms  the  median  groove  already 
mentioned,  ending  in  a  pit  above  and  below,  where  it  res'imes  its  normal  situation. 
Finally,  in  a  few  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  front  of  the  cord  has  been  so  great 
that  the  anterior  columns  are  sejMrated,  and  between  them  there  is  a  vascular, 
velvety  protrusion  of  pia  mater.  The  position  of  the  nerves  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderably modified:  the  anterior  roots  spring  from  the  concavity  of  the  roof  of  the 
sac  near  the  middle  line;  the  posterior  ones  arise  from  it  further  down  the  sides, 
with  between  them  an  enormously  elongated  ligamentum  denticulatum.  Sooner 
or  later  the  roots  fuse  together  to  form  a  trunk,  which,  running  partly  in  the  wall 
of  the  sac,  partly  across  its  interior,  passes  between  the  margins  of  the  cleft  into 
the  spinal  canal,  in  order  to  gain  its  proper  intervertebral  foramen.  The  dura 
mater  lies  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebr.-e,  and  can  be 
traced  into  the  wall  of  the  sac  as  far  as  the  covering  of  the  true  skin,  never 
further.     The  sac,  in  other  words,  is  an  immensely  distended  subarachnoid  sjiace. 
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(<-)  Syringocele. — The  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  is  dilated,  ft 
cavity  of  the  sac ;  the  posterior  wall  is  formed  of  skin,  as  a  rule,  with  the  a 
posterior  columns"  of  the  cord,  and  perhaps  the  dura  mater. 

Inallofthese  thereis  a  defect  in  the  arches  and  laminae  of  the  vertebix(i^ 
bifida)  ;  much  rarer  deformities  are  sometimes  met  with,  chiefly  in  a 
with  syringocele,  itself  very  rare  ;    defective  development  of  the  bodia  of  4 
vertebrx,  for  example,  so  that  they  are  either  cleft  vertically,  or  that  ont-hilC  J 
wanting ;  growth  of  a  bony  process  backward  through  the  substance  of  thet|i' 
cord  and  even  complete  division  of  the  spinal  cord  into  two  for  more  or  Imefl 

From  the  fact  that  in  sacral  spina  bifida  the  cord  is  found  still  occupyingll 
sacral  region  (the  nerves  coming  off  horizontally  without  forming  a  caudaeqmi^ 
while  at  birth  it  has  normally  receded  far  up  the  lumbar  part,  it  is  clear  this  ddii 
mity  originates  at  the  very  earliest  period,  when  the  spinal  cord  and  the  vot^ 
column  are  practically  of  the  same  length.  The  defect  is  in  the  formatJcm  of  ii 
medullary  canal. 

Spinal  meningocele  is  the  most  simple.     In  this  the  neural  canal  has  doK^ 


so  that  the  cord  itself  is  well  fonned  ;  but  the  mesoblastic  elements  which  shodW 
grow  around  it  and  enclose  it  on  the  dorsal  surface  are  imjjerfectly  developed  ;  tb* 
bony  laniinK,  the  muscles  and  the  substance  of  the  true  skin  are  deficient  in  vario* 
degrees  (according  to  Recklinghausen,  the  dura  mater  is  wanting  in  this  aswttlf 
in  the  other  forms);  and  the  protrusion  is  due  to  passive  distention;  flirid  ii 
secreted  in  the  sac  under  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  the  wall  is  too  thin  nA 
weak  to  resist. 

In  meningomyelocele  the  lluid  collects  in  the  subarachnoid  space  in  fhMllOi 
the  cord  ;  if  the  neural  canal  is  closed  already,  the  cord  itself  is  gniduallyflatRDed 
from  before  backward  and  pushed  out  from  the  cleft,  until  it  joins  and  fineimft 
thee])idermic  covering  developed  from  the  epiblast,  the  sole  trace  of  all  tbeitne- 
tiires  that  should  protect  the  spinal  cord  tiehind.  In  this  case  a  traniveneiectiii  . 
through  the  |xisterior  wall  of  the  sac  reveals,  on  microscopic  examination,  ttel* 
tened  out  central  canal,  and  there  is  no  median  groove  or  pit.  la  the  otbvftM 
the  defect  occurs  at  an  earlier  period  still,  before  the  medullary  groove  itdoi  " 
form  the  cord  and  the  layer  of  elementary  nerve  tissue  is  fiist  flattened  OCfc 
then  becomes  convex  backward,  until  at  length  it  projects  as   the  covcri 
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iUHvmUed  cyst.  In  the  most  extreme  cases  the  anterior  columns  are  so  far  sepa- 
ted  from  each  other  by  the  pressm^  that  a  strip  of  pia  mater,  that  which  should 
Be  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  fissure,  forms  a  longitudinal  velvety  band  on  the 
MOBt  convex  portion  of  the  sac. 

The  other  malformations  are  due  to  the  fluid  collecting  in  the  central  canal, 
■d  to  inequality  of  growth  of  various  parts  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  bifur- 
llion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  probably  an  indication  of  the  enormous  power  of  re- 
goduction  and  repair  possessed  by  the  embryo  at  the  earliest  period.  If  the  neural 
SDaI  is  prevented  from  closing  into  a  tube,  each  half  may  in  some  instances  be 
«tpible  at  that  time  of  life  of  forming  one  for  itself. 

Treatment. — If  the  protrusion  is  small,  covered  over  with  healthy  skin,  and 

I0l  inclined  to  enlarge,  it  should   be  carefully  protected  with  cotton-wool  and 

QOiUodion  in  sufficient  thickness  to  form  a  fairly  rigid  covering,  or  with  a  gutta- 

fgfcha  cap.     There  is  a  possibility  of  its  gradually  shrinking  up.     In  most  cases, 

bowever,  the  sac  is  increasing  rapidly  and  threatens  to  give  way  sooner  or  later  if 

left  to  itself.     If  the  skin   is  already  ulcerated  or  the  wall  is  actually  broken,  it 

thould  be  dusted  over  with  iodoform  and  carefully  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  or 

salicylic  wool,  in  the  hope  that  meningitis  will   not  follow,  and  that  the  wound 

will  cicatrize  under  the  protection. 

The  only  treatment  that  has  met  with  any  success  is  the  injection  of  Morton's 
fluid:  this  consists  of  iodine  gr.  x,  pot.  iod.  gr.  xxx  and  glycerine  5J.  A  punc- 
ture is  made  with  a  fine  trocar  and  cannula  through  the  healthy  skin  near  the 
bottom  of  the  sac,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fluid,  not  more  than  half,  allowed 
to  escape.  Then  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  solution  is  injected,  taking 
care  that  none  escapes  by  the  side  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  puncture  sealed 
with  collodion.  The  opening  may  be  made  valvular  to  prevent  the  contents  drain- 
ing away.  Afterward  the  sac  must  be  carefully  packed  in  cotton -wool  with  a 
slight  amount  of  pressure,  and  the  child  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  so  that  the  in- 
jection may  not  diffuse  itself  too  rapidly.  In  successful  cases  the  sac  soon  begins 
to  diminish  in  size,  and  at  length  shrivels  up  into  a  rounded  solid  excrescence; 
but  very  often  several  injections  are  recjuired,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
f"^^  a  while  the  skin  becomes  red  and  the  opening  begins  to  leak,  or  the  child 
^attacked  by  convulsions  and  meningitis  sets  in.* 

flxcision  of  the  sac  has  been  practiced  successfully  in  cases  of  simple  menin- 
focelej  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  spinal  cord  is  not  involved  in  the 
^^  this  operation  should  very  rarely  be  undertaken. 

iTie  prognosis  is  rarely  favorable.  Even  in  simple  cases  the  child  is  seldom 
"^  Nourished  ;  in  the  more  severe  ones — when,  for  exam})le,  there  is  a  large  thin- 
'^*^d  sac — it  is  nearly  always  small  and  puny  ;  and  in  many  there  is  clear  evidence 
[^^  the  first  of  paralysis  or  other  nerve  lesions.  Growth,  esi)ecially  of  the  lower 
in^vis,  is  usually  stunted ;  areas  of  anaesthesia  persist ;  some  of  the  muscles  of  the 
'^*^^r  extremity  continue  in  a  state  of  spastic  rigidity,  so  as  to  limit  the  action  of 
^*^  joints  ;  and  handling  the  cicatrix  left  may  in  some  instances  give  rise  to  evi- 
wUceof  nerve  irritation,  passage  of  urine,  defecation,  and  sexual  emissions. 


[*Prof.  Brainard,  the  originator  of  this  method  of  ircaraent  of  spina  bifida,  used  the  Lu^ol  solu- 
^fco.     The  solution  used  by  him  consisted  of  iodini  .03,  potass,  iodidi  .10,  aqux  destillat   c.c.  '^y 

The  rules  laid  down  by  Brainard  for  performing  the  operation  were:  First,  to  make  ihe  punc 
lore  iubcutaneously  in  the  sound  skin,  by  the  side  of  the  tumor;  secondly,  to  draw  off  no  more 
ieram  than  the  quantity  of  fluid  about  to  be  injected  ;  thirdly,  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  sac,  if 
fflupComs  of  irritation  supervene,  and  to  replace  them  imme  iiately  with  distilled  water.  Tlie  })aiient 
bottld  lie  on  his  side  or  face  after  the  operation,  and  if  there  be  much  heat,  warm,  evaporating 
iCions  should  be  applied  to  the  part  on  head.  As  sojn  as  the  tumor  becomes  flaccid  it  should  be 
ytcred  with  collodion,  or  supported  by  pressure  continued  for  some  weeks  after  the  cure  has  been 
srfected;  and  lastly,  the  injection  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  care  being  taken 
wtL  the  prevkms  irritation  has  completely  subsided. 

The  operation  is  pefformed  with  a  very  de)icil§J|||||||g|||mi||H^^eiiig  accurately  closed 
Wk  adbefive  strips.] 
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Congenital  Sacral  Tuhoks. 
A  great' variety  of  congenital  tumors  is  met  with  in  connection  «ilh  1 
s  aero -coccygeal  region,  and  the  origin  of  many  is  still  involved  in  doubt. 

(a)  Spina  bifida  (true  and  false)  may  occur  on  the  back  of  the  sacmm.  b  I 
diagnosis  and  treatment  have  already  been  discussed, 

iP)   Congenital  lipomata  and  mye-tipomata  are  also  met  with,  springing  Eras  I 
the  interior  of  the  spinal  canal  and  protruding  through  an  opening  in  iticiL  I 
Similar  growths,  due  in  all  probability  to  the  accidental  transference  of  lissoe 
at  a  very  early  period  of  embryoniclife,  are  also  met  with  higher  up  in  theco 
When  small  their  diagnosis  from  spina  bifida  is  almost  impossible  without  a  poc- 1 
ture.     They  have  been  excised  with  success.  I 

(f)  Congenital  sacral  tumor,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term,  is  applied  loi  I 
mass,  often  of  enormous  size,  developed  in  the  region  of  the  coccyx,  iafroDt,^  I 
placing  it ;  or  behind  ;  or  hanging  from  it  by  a  neck.  It  is  made  up  of  c; 
all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  horse-chestnut,  communicating  more  or  less  fiol)  1 
with  each  other,  and  filled  with  a  thick  gelatinous  material.  When  small  tte  1 
epithelium  lining  them  is  columnar,  resting  upon  flatter  cubical  cells.  In  brtwcoi  1 
is  a  variable  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  with  fat,  hyaline  cartilage,  and  s( 
even  bone.  It  seems  probable  that  this  growth  originates  from  Luschka's  gland, 
which  in  ils  turn  (according  to  Bland  Sutton)  is  the  rudiment  of  the  po5t-aiia]|it 
of  the  embryo.  Excision  is  the  only  line  of  treatment  possible,  but  very  caicfal 
examination  is  necessary,  as  not  unfrequcntly  the  growth  extends  much  furthemp 
the  pelvis  or  the  spinal  canal  than  would  be  imagined  from  external  appearances, 

(i/)  Dermoid  (ysts,  containing  the  ordinary  mixture  of  sebaceous  inateiiai, 
hair,  etc.,  are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  they  communicate  with  the  n 
bladder,  and  occasionally  they  are  of  very  large  size,  extending  long  distances iiF> 
the  pelvis.  As  Bland  Sutton  hts- 
pointed  out,  there  is  an  especial  ten- 
dency to  the  production  of  tho^ 
growths  in  those  localities  in  vhictK 
fusion  of  the  germinal  layers  takers- 
place  in  the  embryo. 

(f)  Finally,  attached fatusn^'^ 
all  grades  of  development  ma^b^S 
met  with.  There  may  be  merely  ^a- 
shapeless,  formless  mass  of  stiik  _ 
containing  fibrous  tissue,  boue,  aof^ 
fat.  all  mixed  up  together;  or  .^s 
well-formed  limb  ;  or  even  larger" 
portions  still.  Excision  is  the  OdL  y 
treatment  practicable,  fla|«  beiik^ 
formed  from  the  part  removed  fc:»r 
the  ptir])ose  of  covering  in  the  stump  ;  but  full  examination  of  the  connections 
should  lie  made  in  every  case,  as  it  is  imjiossible  to  say  how  far  growths  of  tliis 
kind  may  be  iiicoriiorated  with  the  bearer  of  them. 
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SECTION  11.— INJURIES. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  BACK. 

Injuries  of  the  back,  like  those  of  the  head,  derive  much  of  their  importance 
the  danger  to  which  the  great  nerve  centres  are  exposed.  Independently  of 
his,  the  structure  of  the  spinal  column  is  so  complex,  its  position  as  the  axis  of 
Bopport  for  the  trunk  and  the  chief  base  for  the  movenients  of  the  body  so  im- 
poctaDt,  that  no  injury,  however  slight,  can  be  inflicted  upon  it  without  produc- 
ing a  serious,  and  often  a  widely  felt,  effect. 

Sprains  and  Wrenches. 

These  are  very  common,  especially  in  the  flexible  parts,  the  cervical  and 
kmbar  regions ;  sometimes  they  are  chiefly  muscular,  as  in  cases  of  overwork — 
Bfting  heavy  weights,  for  example — or  in  sudden  awkward  twists  ;  sometimes, 
iHien  due  to  external  violence,  they  involve  the  fibrous  textures,  the  ligaments, 
&sci£,  and  synovial  membranes  as  well,  the  muscles  either  being  caught  unawares 
by  the  unexpected  jerk  or  being  overpowered.  The  worst  of  all  occur  in  rail- 
way collisions,  when  suddenly  and  without  any  warning,  before  a  single  muscle 
can  contract,  the  body  is  wrenched  and  twisted,  or  thrown  with  overpowering 
force  from  one  side  of  the  carriage  to  the  other,  until  every  muscle  or  ligament 
tiiat  has  an  attachment  to  the  spine  is  strained  or  hurt. 

For  various  reasons,  the  spinal  cord  itself  escapes  more  frequently  than  might 
^expected  ;  it  lies  in  the  central  axis,  so  that  in  all  movements  it  occupies  neu- 
W  ground  ;  it  is  separated  by  some  distance  from  the  walls  ;  around  it  there  is  a 
*3ter-bed,  probably  always  filled  with  fluid  ;  and  in  the  lumbar  region,  where  the 
^ge  of  movement  is  as  great,  perhaps  greater,  than  anywhere  else,  its  place  is 
^n  by  the  cauda  equina. 

The  extent  of  injury  in  these  cases  is  very  variable.  No  structure  is  always 
^mpt,  but  probably  the  muscles  and  fibrous  tissue  are  the  greatest  sufferers.  The 
^^er  may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  cramp  ;  they  may  be  torn  or  wrenched  away 
^na  the  bone ;  there  may  be  hemorrhage  into  the  sheath  that  invests  them  ;  this 
^Y  be  torn  and  the  muscular  substance  forced  through  the  rent  like  a  hernia;  or, 
specially  in  the  neck,  where  the  long  slender  slips  lie  closely  packed  together  side 
7  side,  there  may  be  a  real  dislocation.  The  latter  may  be  still  more  damaged  ; 
^e  broad  sheets  that  extend  on  either  side  of  the  spine  may  be  overstretched,  or 
■^  loose  cellular  tissue  that  fills  up  the  irregular  spaces  around  and  between  the 
^^^  crushed,  and  bruised  ;  or,  what  is  much  more  serious,  some  of  the  ligaments 
^^  Connect  the  vertebrae  may  be  strained  until  they  yield.  This  is  especially 
*^gerous,  not  only  from  the  proximity  of  the  membranes  and  the  cord  and  the 
^jf  pf  their  being  injured  at  the  same  time,  but  from  the  danger  of  hemorrhage 
.  inflammation.  A  certain  amount  of  extravasation  must  always  occur,  causing 
^""-defined  swelling  and  tenderness,  and  giving  rise  to  pain  and  inconvenience 
^'^^  any  attempt  at  movement  is  made  ;  but  if  the  posterior  ligaments,  especially 
'  ligamenta  subflava,  are  torn,  the  bleeding  may  be  very  severe,  owing  to  the 
^  of  the  veins  that  surround  them,  and  the  blood  may  pour  down   the  spinal 

In  other  cases,  the  spinal  nerves  are  hurt,  stretched  possibly  as  they  pass  out 
^^gh  the  foramina,  or  compressed  by  extravasation,  so  that  the  effects  are  re- 
^^^  to  distant  parts  of  the  body.  P^ven  the  bones  and  joints  do  not  escape,  for, 
^^^h  it  is  rarely  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of  definite  injury  at  the  time,  it 
~^ J* tain  that  inflammation  may  break  out  in  them  afterward. 
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The  com|jlications  that  follow  these  injuries  depend  largely  upon  the  sUW 
the  patient's  health.     ScifT  neck,  lumtiaj^o,  and  chronic  rheumatism  occur 
particularly  after  middle  life  ;  synovitis  and  osteo-arthritis,  leaving  the  sji 
ankylosed,  and  perhaps  distorted,  occur  in  others  ;  caries  is  exceedinglj 
especially  in  children  and  young  adults;  and,  what  is  still  more 
ligaments  Imve  I)een  torii  and  hemorrhage  has  taken  place  in  the  vertebra/ 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  or  of  the  cord  itself  may  folloi 
this  is  very  insidious  ;  softening  sets   in  slowly,  and  steadily  grow: 
worse  :   in  a  few  rare  instances  it  is  acute,  suppuration  commencing 
the  broken-down  blood-clot  or  in  the  joints,  and  spreading  through  a  icm /[,  jj_-- 
membranes  or  along  the  lymphatics,  until  the  dura  matra!  sheath  is  ijiv^i  ^ 
This  is  not  so  freipient  as  in  the  skull,  owing  to  the  wide  separation  1w*b_,^. 
dura  mater  and  periosteum,  and  the  lower  vascularity  of  the  former  in  t'Kk      '^Ifc 
canal  ;  but  it  has  jiroved  fatal  in  many  cases  of  latent  fracture.  H*tt^ 

Sprains  of  the  back  have  acipiired  a  peculiar  significance  from  thei^  t 
in  railway  (■oUisions,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  thett\     ^^'V^ftfc 
occur  under  these  conditions,  from   others.      Except,  however,  for    ^0  ""^^^ti* 
and  for  the  fact  that  they  are  always  associated  with  a  very  grave  d^^;^^^^  ^^^^ 


without  influence  upon  the  subsequent  progte^^^  tjt  \ 
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charged  through  an  abscess  :  more  frequently  death  occurs  either  iDstan 
from  sudden  displacement,  or  gradually  from  myelitis. 

(^)   T/i^se  Due  to  Injury  of  the  Spinal  Cord  or  Nerves. — In  roost  cases,  Cfci 
when  no  displacement  is  apparent,  the  cord  is  completely  crushed  and  the  poier 
of  conduction  and  reflex  action  lost.     The  former  never  returns ;  a  clean  difiM 
of  the  spinal  cord  might  possibly  be  repaired,  even  in  man  ;  hemisection  cotii^ 
may  ;  but  the  injury  sustained  in  accidents  of  this  kind  is  much  too  grave.   Tk 
latter,  if  the  patient  survives,  returns  to  some  extent  as  the  shock  wears  off,  and 
may  in  some  cases  become  exaggerated.     Recently  Bowlby  has  pointed  oat  dot, 
so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  there  is  a  material  difference  in  this  respect  betwen 
the  behavior  of  the  superficial  and  deep  reflexes  ;  the  former  may  return,  whether 
the  cord  is  crushed  completely  or  not ;  the  latter  never  do  unless  some  port  st31 
remains  unhurt.     If  this  is  substantiated  it  must  become  a  factor  of  very  grot 
importance  both  as  regards  prognosis  and  treatment. 

Another  sign  of  great  significance  has  been  pointed  out  by  Thorbum ;  when 
the  violence  is  extreme,  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  crushed  and  torn  as 
badly  as  the  cord  itself,  and  the  area  of  anaesthesia  corresponds  anatomically  witb 
the  seat  of  the  lesion.  If,  however,  the  force  is  not  so  great,  the  nerve-roots  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  cord  may  escape,  even  though  the  cord  itself  is  crushed,  audi 
thus  give  rise  to  an  apparent  discrepancy,  especially  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbir 
regions.  The  prognosis  in  the  former  case  is  certainly  much  worse,  and  if  ever 
surgical  interference  is  justifiable,  it  can  only  be  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

If  the  injury  is  not  so  severe,  as  for  instance  happens  occasionally  in  di& 
lumbar  region,  motion  is  always  more  affected  than  sensation,  and  although  perfect^ 
recovery  is  rare,  a  certain  amount  of  repair  may  take  place,  leaving  more  or  lei* 
anaesthesia  and  spastic  rigidity.     When  due  to  hemorrhage  the  symptoms,  asau 
rule,  begin  gradually  ;  there  is  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  or  even  of  somehoois^ 
and,  as  Horsley  has  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  tumors  pressing   upon  the  spinaB^ 
cord,  the  paralysis  of  motion  spreads  from  above  downward,  the  anaesthesia  in  ther 
opposite  direction.     In  the  slighter  cases,  when  the  blood  is  absorbed,  the  symp — 
toms  begin  to  disappear  again,  following  the  reverse  order;  but  perfect  recovery^ 
is  uncommon,  and  not  unfrequently  after  temporary  improvement  red  softeniDg;: 
sets  in. 

Occasionally  the  symptoms  occur  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  that  it  is  difficul  ic 
to  believe  they  can  be  due  merely  to  suspension  of  the  activity  of  the  cord.   Lin*.  — 
ited  hyperaesthesia,  for  example,  is  very  common  ;  sometimes  it  becomes  generaL  » 
and  is  so  intense  that  the  slightest  touch  causes  agony ;  muscular  wasting  is  thL^s- 
rule  ;  but  every  now  and  then  cases  are  met  with  in  which  it  is  so  rapid  that  it  i^ 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  only  the  result  of  disuse.  The  most  striking  examples, 
however,  are  sloughing  of  the  skin,  and  inflammation  of  the  urinary  organs- 
Both  of  these  are  common  results  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  admit  of  a  local  explanation  ;  but  occasionally  they  are  so  intense,  so  rapid, 
and  attended,  with  such  an  amount  of  congestion  and  extravasation  that  it  has 
been  suggested  they  must  be  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  cord.     Symmetrical 
patches  of  skin  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  thighs,  for  example,  where  there  can  be 
no  pressure,  have  sloughed  and   beco:ne  gangrenous  in  a  few  days ;  suppurative 
nephritis  has  set  in  within  forty-eight  hours  ;   and  weeks  after  the  accident  the 
most  intense  cystitis  has  suddenly  broken  out  and  proved  fatal  without  the  slight^^ 
evidence  of  any  local  cause.     Moreover,  in  one  or  two  cases,  these  lesions  h^^'^ 
occurred  when  there  has  been  no  fracture  at  all,  but  merely  hemorrhage  into    ^^ 
gray  substance  of  the  cord  and  red  softening. 

The  nature  of  the  symptoms  and  the  prognosis  depend  upon  the  seat  of  inju:^^ ' 
loss  of  sensation,  for  example,  extending  as  high   as  the  umbilicus,  points 
injury  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra ;    if  it  extends  to  the  ensiform  cardla---^' 
above  the  sixth.    The  superficial  origin  of  the  nerves  only  corresponds  to  the  po^^^ 
of  exit  from  the  canal  in  a  very  few  instances ;  and,  as  Reid  has  shown,  vari  * 
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flpensely  with  n^rd  to  the  spinous  processes.  The  first  dorsal,  for  instance, 
bach  passes  out  below  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  and  helps  to  form  the  ulnar,  is 
^irly  alwa3rs  destroyed  in  fracture  of  the  seventh  cervical ;  the  second,  third,  and 
Q0Bth  lumbar  are  at  their  origin  opposite  the  eleventh  dorsal ;  while  the  whole  of 
ke  sacral  plexus  corresponds  roughly  to  the  upper  border  of  the  first  lumbar. 
IMier,  owing  to  the  softening  of  the  cord  that  follows  injuries,  it  generally 
kippens  that  a  day  or  two  after  the  accident  the  paralysis  and  loss  of  motion 
attend  upward  toward  the  head. 


Injuries  of  the  Upper  Cervical  Virtebrce. 

Dislocation  of  the  head  from  the  atlas  is  very  rare,  but  can  be  produced  by  a 
violent  blow  upon  the  occiput  while  the  patient  is  stooping  forward.  Fracture 
of  the  atlas  is  nearly  as  rare ;  dislocation  from  the  axis  with  fracture  of  the 
odontoid  process  is  the  common  form.  The  check  ligaments  are  stronger  than 
the  bone,  so  that  this  gives  way  either  at  the  base,  or  more  frequently  below, 
through  the  body  of  the  axis.  Dislocation  without  fracture  is  seldom  met  with, 
but  may  occur  in  children,  owing  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  odontoid  process,  and, 
possibly  in  adults  when  the  injury  is  the  result  of  violent  rotation,  the  check 
ligaments,  as  it  were,  being  torn  across  in  detail. 

Injuries  of  this  character,  are,  of  course,  usually  fatal  at  once  ;  the  lower  end 
of  the  medulla  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  are  destroyed  by  the  odontoid 
process  being  driven  in.  In  a  very  few  instances,  however,  life  has  been  pro- 
longed, owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas  and  the  thickness  and 
^ghness  of  the  attachment  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
'^^um.  Sometimes,  in  these  cases,  sudden  displacement  has  taken  place  after 
^*"^,  and  even  after  days. 

X^racture  immediately  below  this  is  equally  fatal,  owing  to  the  phrenic  nerve. 
^  xnain  root  comes  out  with  the  fourth  cervical.  If  the  centre  is  destroyed 
^Ix  is  practically  instantaneous,  as  diaphragmatic  and  intercostal  respiration  are 
^    interrupted. 

Injuries  of  the  Lower  Cervical  Vertehroe. 

The  most  common  seat  of  fracture  as  well  as  dislocation  lies  between  the  fifth 
^'^cal  and  the  first  dorsal ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  cord  is  completely  crushed. 
•"^on  and  sensation  are  entirely  lost  in  the  trunk  aud  lower  part  of  the  body. 
^  few  cases  there  is  a  want  of  symmetry  at  first ;  the  paralysis  may  extend  one 
^^ven  two  nerves  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  ;  but  as  softening  sets  in 
^  soon  disappears.  Immediately  above  the  paralyzed  region  there  is  a  zone  of 
lE^eraesthesia ;  when  this  is  immediate  it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  mechanical 
Station  of  the  nerves  above  the  seat  of  injury  ;  more  frequently  it  does  not  make 
*  appearance  for  some  hours,  not  until  the  circulation  in  the  parts  round  the 
lured  area  has  become  more  active.  Owing  to  the  shock,  reflex  action  is  at 
"St  entirely  suspended ;  the  cutaneous  reflexes  give  no  response  ;  irritation  at 
c  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  at  the  anus  has  no  effect ;  the  function  of  the  part  of 
e  cord  below  is,  for  the  time  being,  practically  abolished  ;  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
e  j>aralyzed,  the  blood-pressure  falls,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  diminished,  the 
art  beats  very  feebly,  and  the  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and  soft. 

In  injuries  through  this  region  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  that  supply  the 
lator  pupillae  must  be  paralyzed,  so  that  dilatation  of  the  pupil  cannot  take 
ace.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  estimate,  as  it  occurs  on  both  sides,  not  on  one 
ily,  as  when  the  brachial  jjlexus  is  torn  away  from  the  cord,  and  the  degree  of 
»n traction  is  not  very  marked. 

The  actual  distribution  of  paralysis  and  anaesthesia  depends  naturally  upon 
c  seat  of  the  lesion,  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
intre  and  nerve-root  for  individual  muscles,  and  without  this,  of  course,  perfect 
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localization  is  impossible.     PThe  following  table,  founded  almost  eotiidy  «pM, 
clinical  data,  is  taken  from  Thorburn,  doubtful  muscles  being  excluded:— 

Supraspinatui^ 1   Fourth  cervical  nerve. 

Teres  minor  (?), / 


•  Fifth  cervical  nerve. 


Sixth  cervical  nerve. 


{Biceps, 
Bracbialis  anticus, 

Deltoid, 

f  Supinator  longus 

\  Supinator  brevis  (?), 

Subscapularis, 

Pronators, 

Teres  major, 

I^tissimus  dorsi, 

Pectoralis  major, 

(Triceps, 

1.  Serratus  magnus, 

Extensors  of  the  wrist, Seventh  cervical  nerve. 

Flexors  of  the  wrist, Eighth  cervical  nerve. 

Interossei, \  ir*  t*  ^        1 

aher  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  hand |  i-irsi  aorsai  nerve. 

— From  Tkorhiru.] 

These,  of  course,  as  Thorburn  points  out,  are  only  the  chief  points  of  origiD* 
minor  connections  not  being  regarded.     Thus,  if  the  injury  is  above  the  sixth 
cervical,  the  elbow  is  flexed  and  supinated,  the  arm  abducted,  and  the  wrist  aiKl 
fingers  motionless — a  most  characteristic  attitude  ;  if  below  this,  abduction  in<J 
supination  are  better  performed,  and  a  certain  degeee  of  extension  and  addactiol^ 
is  possible,  but  there  is  still  no  power  over  the  lower  joints. 

The  level  of  the  anaesthesia  is  not  so  difficult ;  the  fifth  root,  the  first  of  th^ 
series  supplying  the  fore  limb,  is  distributed  to  the  region  of  the  deltoid  and  th^ 
outer  aspect  of  the  arm  and  forearm  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  thumb  ;  the  eightt*. 
and  first  dorsal  supply  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  forearm,  hand,  and  little  finger  ^ 
the  sixth  and  seventh  are  distributed  to  the  intervening  spaces  on  the  anterior  ai 
posterior  surfaces. 

Respiration  is  embarrassed  from  the  first.     All  the  muscles  that  raise  the  ril 
and  help  to  enlarge  the  thorax  are  paralyzed  ;  only  the  diaphragm  is  left.     Inspin.  — 
tion   is   carried  on  with  difficulty ;    instead  of  the  chest  expanding  when  tk^^ 
diaphragm  contracts,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  act  it  is  distended  in  all  directions  ^ 
it  collapses  and  sinks  in,  and  the  work  of  the  diaphragm  is  in  great  measure  losC -- 
Expiration  is  worse  still ;  at  the  commencement,  when  the  chest  ought  to  be  dilatcc:^ 
to  its  utmost,  ready  to  recoil  from  the  elasticity  of  its  walls  as  soon  as  the  muscler^^ 
relax,  it  is  already  contracted,  and  every  expiratory  muscle  is  paralyzed.    Th^^ 
only  forces  left  are  the  elasticity  of  the  partially-distended  lungs  and  the  wcigb.it^ 
of    the  abdominal  viscera  which   have  been    pushed   downward   and   forward  — 
Coughing  is  impossible;    full  expansion  of  the  lungs  cannot  take   place;  tli^^^ 
bronchi  become  plugged  with  mucus,  and   the  blood  gradually  stagnates  at  tb^2^ 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  lobes  until,  the  respiration  growing  worse  and  woi 
each  moment,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  becoming  feebler,  hypostatic  congestia 
or  pneumonia  sets  in.     (Generally  this  proves  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

As  the  shock  passes  off,  the  character  of  the  symptoms  begins  to  chang^- 
The  Loss  of  motion  and  sensation  remains  unaltered,  or  possibly  extends  a  shoK~it 
distance  higher  up,  but  the  sui)erficial  reflexes  gradually  return.  If  their  recovery 
is  long  delayed,  or  if,  having  once  returned,  they  begin  to  fail  again,  the  prog- 
nosis is  very  grave  ;  in  one  case  it  i)oints  to  injury  so  serious  that  it  may  pro^" 
fatal  before  reaction  can  set  in  ;  in  the  other  to  progressive  softening  of  thecoi 

The  first  sign  is  the  recovery  of  the  circulation  :  the  heart  begins  to  beat  mo' 
firmly,  the  skin  l)ecomes  warm,  and  the  state  of  extreme  prostration  passes  off.    l^ 
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through  this  region,  however,  strange  variations  are  not  uncommon.     In 
_       le  cases,  the  pulse  becomes  abnormally  full,  slow,  and  deliberate ;  in  others  the 
l>f»gttperature  falls  immediately  after  the  accident,  and,  in  spite  of  the  shock  passing 
^^^  continues  to  drop  until  in  one  instance  it  is  said  to  have  reached  80**  6'  F. 
jiAore  frequently  it  rises  rapidly ;  I  have  known  it  to  ascend  from  93**  F.  to  109° 
y.  within  thirty-six  hours ;  and  higher  temperatures  than  this,  persisting  and 
sometimes  even  rising  after  death,  have  been  recorded  on  many  occasions.     It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  comparing  this  with  the  results  of  curare-poisoning,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  explain  in  any  way.     As  has  been  shown  by  Hutchinson,  high 
temperatiures  are  always  associated  with  vigorous  action  of  the  heart  and  full, 
throbbing  pulse. 

The  secretion  of  urine  is  but  little  altered ;  the  quantity  is  scanty  at  first, 
owing  to  the  general  fall  in  the  blood  pressure ;  but  as  the  shock  passes  off  it  in- 
creases again.     Sometimes  there  is  haematuria  without  any  direct  injury  to  the 
lumbar  region,  possibly  from  extreme  distention  of  the  capillaries ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  urine,  as  secreted  by  the  kidney,  is  not  unfrequently  alkaline  in  reaction. 
Micturition  is  always  affected.     At  first  there  is  complete  retention  ;  the  lum- 
bar portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  has,  for  the  time  being,  completely  lost  its  power, 
and  the  urine  simply  accumulates  in  the  bladder.     If  this  is  not  relieved  the  result 
is  merely  a  question  of  relative  pressure ;  the  bladder  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
tended, until,  if  left  sufficiently  long,  its  muscle  passes  into  a  state  of  atony,  the 
clastic  resistance  of  the  sphincter  gives  way,  and  the  urine  flows  out  drop  by  drop, 
leaving  the  bladder  as  full  as  it  can  be. 

If  the  patient  survive,  the  subsequent  condition  is  not  always  the  same.  Some- 
times, as  the  cord  regains  its  power,  micturition  takes  place  involuntarily  at  regular 
intervals :  the  bladder  becomes  distended,  a  drop  of  urine  flows  into  the  neck,  the 
stimulus  passes  up  to  the  lumbar  centre  in  the  cord,  and  as  the  influence  of  the 
|[  brain  is  not  there  to  strengthen  the  sphincter,  the  muscles  of  the  bladder  contract 
:  and  empty  the  cavity  more  or  less  completely.  This  appears  to  be  the  rule  in  the 
Wer  animals,  but  such  perfect  recovery  of  function  is  rarely  met  with  in  man  ; 
either  from  atony  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder  (arising  from  its  over-distention),  or 
from  the  spinal  centre  never  regaining  its  full  power  of  reflex  action,  a  catheter 
*^  generally  to  be  passed  at  regular  intervals,  or  the  bladder  must  be  emptied  by 
pressure  over  the  pubes. 

Cystitis  is  exceedingly  common ;  in  some  few  cases  it  may  be  caused,  like 

ped-sores,  by  irritation  of  the  cord — extreme  congestion,   followed  by  intense 

'nflanuna^JQn^  suppurating  and  sloughing  setting  in  without  any  local  cause,  and 

attacking  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder  together — but  such  must  be  very  rare  \  in 

^y  far  the  majority  it  is  due  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  taking  proper  precautions 

|or  such  a  length  of  time.     There  is  everything  to  favor  its  occurrence ;  the 

"^dder  and  urethra  are  absolutely  insensitive  ;  their  walls,  deprived  of  all  oppor- 

"'^ity  of  working,  are  badly  nourished  and  therefore  prone  to  inflammation  ;  the 

^^^,*ty  is  never  properly  and  naturally  emptied  ;  the  mucus  which  is  secreted  and 

^nich  lines  the  urethra  is  not  washed   out,  but  remains  as  a  tenacious  alkaline 

coating ;  the  constant  introduction  of  a  catheter,  even  when  it  is  perfectly  clean, 

acts  as  an  irritant ;  the  amount  of  mucus  increases  ;  and  the  acidity  of  the  urine 

Qitninishes  until  every  condition  that  favors  the  growth  of  the  specific  urea  i^x- 

^cnt  is  present.     If,  in  such  circumstances,  it  finds  its  way  in,  whether  by  means 

k  ^^^  catheter  (which  is  usually  the  case)  or  along  the  mucus  of  the  urethra,  or 

tlirough  the  kidney,  decomposition  immediately  begins,  the  urine  becomes  am- 

^oniacal,  every  drop  as  it  falls  into  the  bladder  becomes  an  intense  irritant,  and 

^^^  most  severe  cystitis,  so  bad  as  to  cause  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane, 

^^perivesical  suppuration,  is  sure  to  follow.     In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  in 

''^nioh  the  patient  escapes  hypostatic  congestion,  this  proves  fatal,  either  directly 

°^  through  the  secondary  inflammation,  suppurative  pyelo-nephritis. 

.  .      Priapism  is  common  in  fractures  above  the  mid-dorsal  region ;  sometimes  it 

^iinaediate;  more  frequently  reflex,  not  beginning  until  a  catheter  is  passed  or 
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the  bladder  becomes  distended.     It  is  rarely  marked  in  d^ree ;  aDd,iftlK|>tiMfl 
survives,  usually  passes  ofT  of  itself;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  estraoe  lidit 
may  be  followed  by  extravasation  into  the  erectile  tissue. 

As  a  rule  in  these  fractures  the  alimentary  canal  suffers  very  little ;  obdiH 
vomiting  has  occasionally  been  noticed  in  injuries  of  the  cervical  regioti,H 
tympanites  may  occur,  possibly  from  absence  of  the  natural  support  to  (beiuc 
tines  after  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  paralyzed.  Wherever  the  iota 
takes  place  constipation  is  the  rule,  so  long  as  the  motions  are  solid  ;  the  poinkie  I 
action  of  the  intestine  is  in  abeyance  for  some  time,  then  it  gradually  recorni,  1 
and  at  long  intervals  passes  on  the  contents  into  the  rectum  ;  the  sphincter  is 
pletely  paralyzed,  and  as  soon  as  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel  is  reached  evaca 
takes  place  involuntarily.  Liquid  motions,  as  when  there  is  diarrhcea,  flowawiT  ' 
continuously  without  control.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  patients  recom  ' 
the  bowels  usually  act  once  or  twice  a  week,  the  motions  being  very  copious  ind 
solid  ;  and  after  a  time  the  patient  becomes  aware,  from  the  feeling  of  headache, 
or  oppression,  or  from  flushing  of  the  face,  when  a 

In  by  far  the  majority,  fracture  of  the  lower  cervical  spine  is  fatal  vritluD  the 
first  four  days ;  few  last  out  the  week  ;  a  very  small  number  is  recorded  as  hivii^ 
survived  for  longer  periods.  Still  it  is  possible  for  life  to  be  prolonged  for  m 
and  even  for  years,  in  spite  of  paralysis  of  the  trunk  and  legs,  and  in  one  or  ti 
instances  of  the  arras  as  well.  The  nutrition  of  the  paralyzed  part  is  very  feeble; 
bed-sores  are  liable  to  form  upon  the  sacrum,  the  ischial  tuberosities,  and  the 
trochanters,  If  they  occur  within  the  first  few  hours,  they  may  be  the  direct 
result  of  irritation  of  the  cord,  but  much  more  often  they  do  not  make  thor 
appearance  until  three  or  four  days  have  passed,  and  are  due  entirely  to  local 
causes.  The  body  lies  absolutely  motionless,  hour  after  hour,  pressing  upon  the 
same  points,  without  intermission  of  any  kind  or  sense  of  discomfort ;  the  skin 
becomes  red;  the  epidermis  is  detached,  the  cutis  exposed,  and  a  slough so(» 
forms,  spreading  perhaps  until  the  bone  beneath  becomes  necrosed,  or  even  the 
spinal  canal  is  opened.  If  the  parts  are  allowed  to  become  wet  or  sodden  frtnim. 
faeces  or  urine,  this  is  sure  to  occur,  and  the  inflammation  is  very  likely  to  end 
fatally. 

All  over  the  paralyzed  part  the  skin  becomes  harsh  and  branny,  covered  witta 
desquamating  scales  ;  the  rounded  outline  of  the  limb  disappears,  the  bones  be- 
come prominent,  the  muscles  waste  and  become  hard  and  unyielding,  and  tlk^ 
limbs  are  either  fixed  in  a  condition  of  permanent  flexion,  or  are  subject  to  con- 
stant twitchings,  which  may  te  so  violent  as  to  shake  the  whole  body.  As  nay 
l>e  imagined,  the  health  soon  begins  to  fail,  though  in  fractures  through  the  Aiinal 
region  the  nutrition  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  sometimes  maintained  surprisingly 
well ;  and  even  if  the  patient  escajjes  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  injiuy- 
he  is  very  likely  to  succumb  to  the  first  trivial  accident  with  which  he  meets, » 
a  mere  cold,  esi>ecially  if  it  attacks  the  lungs. 

Injuries  of  the  Dorsal  Region. 
The  symptoms  of  fracture  below  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  are  practically  tlK 
same,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  position  and  number  of  the  a 
that  are  paralyzed.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  canal,  the  cord  is  genwiily  j 
crushed  completely  ;  there  is  the  same  risk  of  cystitis  and  bed-sores  ;  priapia^  J 
however,  does  not  occur  unless  the  injury  is  high  up;  the  temperature  is  rr^  I 
phenomenal;  and  respiration  is  not  so  much  interfered  with.  The  extent  lowhicB  J 
this  takes  place  dei>ends  upon  the  number  of  intercostals  paralyzeJ.     TempoiOT  I 

recovery  is  not  unfrequent,  but  death  follows  sooner  or  later  from  bladi^ —— i-i 

trouble,  from  bed-sores,  exhaustion,  or  from  degeneration  and 
further  up  the  cord. 
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Injuries  of  the  Lumbar  Regiim. 

The  lower  the  injury  the  better  the  prognosis :  the  shock  is  not  so  great,  the 
spiratory  muscles  escape,  and  owing  to  the  flexibility  and  toughness  of  the  nerves 
at  form  the  cauda  equina,  the  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  parts  below  is 
te>  incomplete.  In  fractures  through  the  last  doisal  or  first  lumbar  vertebra, 
acentre  that  governs  the  act  of  micturition  is  destroyed,  and  the  effect  on  the 
jidder  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  nerves  going  to  it  were  cut  across.  At  first  there 
iretention  of  urine,  and,  unless  relief  is  given,  overflow,  just  as  when  the  cervical 
Sidis  hurt ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  miucles  begin  to  degenerate  and  contract ; 
lief  become  hard  and  lose  their  elasticity  ;  the  capacity  of  the  bladder  diminishes 
ffldl  its  cavity  is  almost  obliterated  ;  and  a  condition  of  true  incontinence  is 
frodoced,  the  urine  flowing  out  from  the  urethra  as  it  passes  down  the  ureters. 
Tkeffect  on  defecation  is  not  so  marked,  as  the  action  of  the  intestine  is  to  a 
much  greater  extent  independent  of  the  spinal  cord 

When  the  fracture  occurs  below  the  second  lumbar  the  symptoms  are  often 
jbscure.  The  cord  itself,  of  course,  escapes,  being  above  the  seat  of  injury  ;  so  may 
[belong  flexible  roots  of  the  cauda  equina,  which  slip  to  one  side  or  the  other  out 
jf  the  way  ;  and  there  may  be  either  no  nervous  symptoms  of  any  kind,  or  partial 
loaof  motion  and  sensation,  with  violent  pain  shooting  down  the  limbs,  owing 
to  wme  of  the  nerves  being  crushed  or  torn  by  the  broken  fragments  of  bone. 
If  the  fourth  sacral  is  injured,  there  is  true  incontinence,  as  when  the  micturition 
caiire  is  destroyed.  These  cases  of  latent  fracture  not  unfrequently  escape 
iiignosis;  there  is  no  crepitus  or  undue  mobility,  nor  of  necessity  is  there  any 
itformity  ;  merely  local  pain  and  tenderness,  and  a  great  sense  of  weakness  and 
"Wurily  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  stand  or  move.  The  prognosis  of  course, 
'much  more  favorable  ;  but,  as  in  fracture  of  the  spine  elsewhere,  there  is  always 
*risk  of  chronic  inflammation  setting  in  and  extending  along  the  membranes 
"'  the  cord  becomes  affected. 

Treatment  — In  many  cases  the  cord  is  completely  crushed  at  once,  beyond 
hope  of  recovery  ;  sometimes  the  injury  is  made  very  much  worse  by  the  ill- 
'Sed  efforts  of  assistants.  If  therefore  there  is  the  barest  suspicion  of  such  an 
'<3eQt,  the  patient  should  merely  be  laid  perfectly  straight  upon  his  back  on  level 
■iTid  and  not  raised  or  moved  until  there  is  some  one  to  suiierintend  his  being 
^|«d  upon  a  stretcher.  A  water  or  air-cushion,  circular  or  horseshoe -shaped  for 
ice,  is  essential  for  the  sacrum,  and  is  better  than  a  water-bed  ;  and  the  mattress 
I  draw-sheets  must  be  arranged  so  that  the  bed-pan  may  be  used  without  dis- 
t^ngthe  patient.  The  outer  clothes  and  booW  may  be  removed  while  the  patient 
»n  the  stretcher  ;  the  others  should  be  left  until  he  is  lifted  on  to  the  bed  and 
»ything  is  ready  for  a  complete  examination. 

Active  treatment  is  impossible  in  the  majority  of  instances  ;  if,  however,  defi- 
*  displacement  can  be  made  out,  if  there  is  a  distinct  irregularity  in  the  spines, 
B  projection  where  there  ought  to  be  a  hollow,  and  if  the  jjatient's  condition 
tnits  of  it,  reduction  should  certainly  be  attempted,  and  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
lay  only  increases  the  risk  of  hemorrhage  and  softening  of  the  cord  from  pres- 
e ;  but,  particularly  in  the  cervical  region,  it  should  be  explained  to  the  friends 
It  the  proceedings  may  prove  immediately  fatal. 

In  unilateral  dislocations  of  the  neck,  when  one  articuUr  process  only  is  dis- 
ced, and  when  the  accident  is  the  result  of  sudden  twist,  reduction  is  often 
■nded  with  conspicuous  success.  The  patient  should  be  cautiously  placed  under 
anaesthetic,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  ;  the  bead,  which  already  inclines  towa  d 
opposite  shoulder,  bent  over  as  far  as  can  be  to  disengage  ^  processes ;  ai 
■n  rotated  so  as  to  carry  the  under  side  forward.  SloweX'  "  '" 
I  succeeded  even  without  an  anfesthelJc,  the  patieSt  I 
sntor  standing  behind,  grasping  the  head  while  £ 
tea  a  sudden  snap  has  been  heard ;  more  oftca  IT'' 

Bilateral  dislocations  are  \ery  much  mon^^ 
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of  the  body ;  but  even  here  a  sufficient  degree  of  success  has  occurred  to 
the  proceeding.  Hiiter  recommends  the  same  method  as  in  the  unilateral  fanyl 
one  side  being  reduced  first,  and  then  the  other,  on  the  ground  that  extaaoftl 
when  all  the  ligaments  are  so  much  torn  would  expose  the  cord  to  undue  risk ;  ui| 
in  one  case  out  of  three  he  succeeded  in  saving  life.  Ashhurst,  however,  giTa[»>| 
ticulars  of  several  in  which  permanent  improvement  followed  gentle  eztcnMi 
combined  with  rotation,  and  in  one  instance  with  pressure  upon  the  displaced  bodf 
from  the  interior  of  the  pharynx.  When  the  displacement  is  not  reduced,  tk 
result  is  almost  sure  to  be  fatal  within  the  week.  It  must  always  be  remembenl 
in  manipulating  that  the  upper  fragment  is  displaced  forward,  and  that  if  its 
carried  ever  so  little  further  in  this  direction  the  cord  must  be  crushed.  As  son 
as  the  displacement  is  rectified,  the  head  must  be  fixed  by  weight-extension,  aid 
the  arch  of  the  neck  supported  from  below,  either  by  a  sand-bag  (others  being  and 
to  prevent  lateral  bending)  or  a  collar  made  from  softened  mill-board,  or,  better, 
from  sheets  of  absorbent  cotton  dipped  in  thin  plaster-cream. 

Extension  under  anaesthetics,  combined  with  pressure,  has  also  been  suocessfid 
in  injuries  of  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  ;  but  the  displacement  isseldoo 
completely  rectified,  owing  to  the  presence  of  fracture  and  to  the  locking  of  the 
articular  processes.  Crepitus  has  been  felt  on  several  occasions  while  it  was  being 
done.  Weight-extension  should  be  applied  to  the  legs  before  the  patient  comei 
round,  in  order  to  prevent  any  recurrence. 

Where  there  are  no  nerve  symptoms  the  trunk  may  be  encased  at  once  ia 
plaster-of-Paris,  as  the  best  method  for  ensuring  rest  and  guarding  against  injury 
to  the  cord ;  and  the  same  plan  has  been  adopted  with  great  benefit  in  injuries  of 
the  lumbar  region  in  which  the  displacement  has  been  rectified.  Berkeley  Hill 
has  done  it  within  thirty  hours  of  the  accident ;  in  most  of  the  other  cases  twote> 
four  days  have  been  allowed  to  elapse. 

In  the  earlier  cases  the  vertical  position  was  tried,  the  patient  either  being 
supported  under  the  arms,  or,  better,  laid  upon  a  table  swinging  upon  a  central  axis 
like  a  toilet  glass,  and  then  carefully  slung  up  from  Sayre's  tripod.     In  the  more 
recent  ones  the  jacket  has  been  applied  with  the  patient  lying  down.     A  bed  is 
prepared  with  folded  blankets  and  a  mackintosh,  and  two  bandages  are  laid  upon  it, 
crossing  at  right  angles  to  mark  the  ground  plan:  one  must  be  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  occiput  to  within  an  inch  of  the  trochanters ;  the  other  must  be 
one-fourth  more  than  the  girth  of  the  patient's  chest.     On  these  are  placed,  first, 
a  many-tailed  bandage  made  of  coarse  house-flannel  to  go  on  the  outside  of  all ; 
then  a  layer  of  crinoline  bandages,  three-fold  thick,  soaked  in  mucilage  and  plaster 
(the  proportions  are  generally  an  ounce  of  mucilage  to  a  pound  of  plaster).    The 
upper  strips  must  be  laid  in  position  first,  and  each  must  overlap  the  one  above  it 
at  least  two-thirds.     Then,  over  this  in  a  similar  manner,  a  second  and  a  third 
layer,  the  ends  of  the  strips  being  prevented  from  sticking  to  those  above  and  below 
by  laying  a  piece  of  ordinary  bandage  over  these  down  each  side.     Overall  is  laid 
a  sheet  of  ai)sorl)ent  wool,  especially  thick  on  either  side  of  the  spine,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  i)rocesses  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  a  small  water  or  air-cushion  maybefixecl 
opposite  the  sacrum,  so  that  when  the  jacket  is  set  its  contents  may  be  let  out,  and 
may  be  withdrawn  without  disturbing  the  rest.     If  the  jacket  is  sufficiently  long  to 
come  well  over  the  gluteal  region,  and  clasp  the  crests  of  the  ilia,  it  will  hold  tli.« 
trunk  firmly  enough. 

The  patient  must  be  lifted  up  from  either  side,  carried  over  the  foot  of  tfci« 
bed  while  extension  is  still  being  kept  up,  and  laid  gently  down  in  the  exactpo**- 
tion  that  has  been  prepared  for  him  ;  and  then  commencing  from  below,  each  strip 
must  be  carefully  folded  round,  crossed  over,  and  smoothed  down  as  n^dljT  ■■ 
possible. 

In  a  very  large  i^roportion  of  cases  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  protect  tihcplfi*f? 
from  the  various  complications  that  may  set  in.     The  effect  of  the 
back  must  be  avoided  as  far  as  can  be  by  water -cushions  and  pillowii 
of  elephant  plaster.     The  skin  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possibley  and  iri 
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a  opportunity,  should  be  sponged  over  with  spirit  to  harden  it ;  but  care  must 
td^en  that  the  shoulders  are  not  rolled  oyer  first,  to  dry  that  part  of  the  back, 
I  Ae  hips  afterward.  Even  the  position  of  the  extremities  must  be  carefully 
died,  and  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  prevented  from  pressing  them  down, 
mes  may  form  upon  the  external  malleoli  and  elsewhere.  The  bladder  must  be 
(Hied  by  means  of  a  catheter  three  times  a  day ;  of  course  the  greatest  gentle- 

•  must  be  used,  especially  as  the  part  is  absolutely  insensitive  ;  but  this  is  not 
90^,  the  catheter  must  be  of  the  softest  description,  and  must  be  kept  in  a 
!atk)n  of  carbolic  acid ;  it  is  not  enough  to  dip  it  in  before  using.  If  there  is  the 
St  sign  of  cystitis,  gr.  xv  of  benzoate  of  ammonia  should  be  given  three  times  a 
7,  to  try  and  keep  the  urine  acid  ;  the  bladder  should  be  very  carefully  washed 
t  with  Condy's  fluid,  boracic  acid,  or  a  very  dilute  acid  solution  of  corrosive 
t)Kmate;  and  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  may 
;  injected  afterward  and  left  in.  Phosphatic  calculi  of  enormous  size  have 
rmed  in  the  bladder  after  fracture  of  the  spine.  The  bowels  are  better  left 
Mc,  at  first,  at  any  rate ;  the  amount  of  food  the  patient  takes  is  generally  very 
udl,  and  the  inconvenience  of  constipation  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  risk 
movement  and  the  danger  to  the  skin.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that 
eanus  and  the  parts  around  it  are  kept  dry.  If  the  bowels  do  not  act  of  them- 
Ives  after  a  few  days,  an  enema  may  be  given. 

Pain  shooting  down  the  nerves  is  sometimes  relieved  by  continuous  extension  ; 
«  hyperaesthesia  that  sets  in  on  the  second  day  and  occasionally  extends  over  the 
)D-paralyzed  portion  of  the  trunk  is  more  difficult  to  treat.  Probably  it  is  the 
suit  of  hyp>eraemia  of  the  cord,  and  points  to  the  commencement  of  red  soften- 
%  or  myelitis.  Iodide  of  potash  in  large  doses  has  been  recommended,  and 
echeshave  been  applied  with  advantage  when  the  injury  was  in  the  lumbar  region, 

I  that  the  bites  would  not  afterward  be  pressed  upon  ;  but  the  prognosis  when  this 
ts  in  is  very  grave. 

In  cases  of  fracture  by  indirect  violence  the  operation  of  trephining  dffers 
tic  or  no  hope.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cord  is  only 
bjected  to  momentary  compression,  but  yet  it  is  so  reduced  to  pulp  that  recovery 
function  very  rarely  follows.  If  it  were  possible  to  diagnose  the  persistence  of 
>mpression  and  to  relieve  it  by  operation,  the  condition  would  be  no  better  and 
e  probability  of  recovery  not  in  the  least  greater.  This  has  been  confirmed  by 
tial  trial  in  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  ;  in  fractures  of  this  description  the 
jury  to  the  nerve  structures  is  either  so  slight  that  an  operation  of  such  a  nature 
not  justifiable,  or  so  severe  that  it  could  do  no  good. 

In  fractures  by  direct  violence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  is  altogether 
ferent.  The  lamina  or  a  spine  may  be  driven  in  with  just  sufficient  violence  to 
Impress  the  cord  without  destroying  it ;  and  if  anything  of  the  kind  is  suspected, 

•  operation  should  certainly  be  performed  at  once.     It  has  proved  its  merit. 

II  more  is  this  the  case  with  cauda  equina.  The  nerves  that  compose  it  may  be 
"^pressed  by  displaced  bone  or  by  cicatricial  tissue,  and  although  they  possess  a 
JCr  of  adapting  themselves  altogether  unknown  in  the  spinal  cord,  there  are 
Its  even  to  this ;  and  if  improvement  does  not  take  place,  or  if  in  a  few  weeks 
Cgins  to  flag,  it  is  open  to  argument  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  expose 
Beat  of  injury  and,  if  possible,  release  them. 

Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  spinal  cord  may  be  injured  by  itself  without  the  vertebral  column  being 
t.  It  may  be  bruised  from  a  violent  blow  upon  the  back,  or  torn  from  forced 
ding;  it  may  be  compressed  from  hemorrhage,  from  bone  that  has  been 
'en  in,  or  from  inflammatory  products  thrown  out  by  the  meninges ;  it  may  be 
Aiken  by  concimion  that  its  activity  is  partially  suspended,  or  it  may  be 
Mdbd  bj  stabs  or  ponctures  between  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae.     The  symp- 

the  Siiiie  w  when  it  is  cmshed  in  fractures  of  the  spine ;  and 
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the  same  sequelse,  softening  and  inflammation,  may  set  in»  bat  they  differ 
siderably  in  their  extent  and  in  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 

Contusion  of  the  Spinal  Cord, — Hamatomyelia, — Hemorrhage  into  the 
stance  of  the  cord  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  forced  flexion,  and  occurs 
in  the  region  in  which  fracture  by  indirect  violence  is  most  common.     So; 
the  similarity  of  origin  is  shown  by  their  occurring  together,  but  independentlj 
each  other.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may  be  caused  by  direct  violence 
The  hemorrhage  nearly  always  lies  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  becane 
is  the  softest  and  the  most  vascular  part ;  and  it  may  occupy  an  indefinite  leogAu' 
The  effect  is  immediate,  becoming  intensified  later  as  the  hemorrhage  cxi 
Motion  and  sensation  are  lost  over  a  corresponding  area ;  reflex  action  is 
for  a  time,  but  rarely  so  completely  as  when  the  cord  is  crushed  ;  and  then 
as  the  circulation  around  the  injured  area  becomes  more  active,  hyperaesthesia 
in  ;  motor  disturbances  are  rare. 

The  subsequent  course  depends  chiefly  upon  the  degree  of  the  primary  injury*. 
The  extravasated  blood  may  be  in  great  measure  absorbed,  leaving  a  certain  depee 
of  anaesthesia,  with  paralysis  or  spastic  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  corresponding  Is 
the  part  of  the  cord  that  has  been  destroyed  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  red  softeniaf 
and  ascending  myelitis  may  follow,  the  paralysis  extend  higher,  bed-sores  aad 
cystitis  set  in,  and,  if  the  injury  is  in  the  cervical  region,  phenomenal  temperatmo, 
just  as  when  there  is  a  fracture.  According  to  Thorburn  it  is  probable  that  cam 
of  hemorrhage  into  the  cord  are  much  more  common  than  is  usually  suspected. 

Wounds  of  the  spinal  cord  are  rare  in  civil  practice,  but  they  may  be  prodnod 
by  stabs,  the  weapon  passing  between  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  possibly  notchi^ 
or  incising  them  as  it  does  so  ;  or  by  gunshot  injuries.  The  symptoms  in  ddicr 
case  depend  upon  the  seat  and  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  only  differ  from  diOK 
of  crushing  of  the  spinal  cord  in  fractures  by  their  proneness  to  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  There  are  several  authentic  cases  on  record  in  which  men  haveie- 
covAed  completely  after  symptoms  that  pointed  to  at  least  partial  division  of  tbe 
cord  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that,  though  it  may  not  be  so  perfect  as  it  is  inanimah, 
a  certain  amount  of  repair  may  take  place,  whether  this  consists  in  actual  reunioB 
of  the  divided  fibres,  or  in  a  re-arrangement  of  conduction  in  the  cord. 

Compression. — This  is  much  more  rare ;  it  may  be  caused  by  a  lamina  driven 
in,  though  when  this  occurs  the  delicate  nervous  tissue  is  almost  sure  to  be  utterlf 
crushed  ;  or  by  hemorrhage,  either  inside  the  theca  or  between  it  and  the  bones  (it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other)  ;  or  later  it  may  result  from  inflam- 
mation,  as  in  Pott's  disease.  If  due  to  bone  the  symptoms  are  immediate;  if  to 
hemorrhage,  there  is  a  distinct  interval  before  they  commence,  and  they  progres 
from  below  upward,  affecting  the  leg  first,  and  then  the  trunk,  until  the  re^in- 
tory  muscles  are  involved.  The  loss  of  motion  is  more  marked  than  that  of  sco- 
sation,  but  it  is  rarely  so  definite  as  in  contusion ;  pain  along  the  course  of  the 
nerves,  hypertxsthesia  extending  round  the  trunk,  and  muscular  tremors  are  more 
frequent.  In  many"  instances  the  blood  is  absorbed  again  and  the  symptoms  sob- 
side  ;  occasionally  it  accumulates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  fatal,  either  from 
its  pressure  or  from  secondary  softening  and  degeneration. 

Concussion. — The  position  of  the  spinal  cord,  surrounded  by  a  water-bed  and 
suspended  by  the  nerves  and  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  in  the  centre  of  a  flex- 
ible column  of  bone,  which  nowhere  presents  any  large  surface  exposed  to  injury, 
is  such  that  concussion,  by  itself,  must  be  very  unusual.     If  the  term  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  speaking  of  the  brain  :  it  can  only  be  caused  by  direct  violence; 
the  symptoms  must  be  immediate  ;  there  must  be  no  gross  lesion,  merely  suspension 
of  activity  for  a  time,  and  then,  after  a  few  minutes  or  some  hours,  gradual  re- 
covery.    Practically,  therefore,  it  occurs  under  the  same  conditions  as  contusion, 
and  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  symptoms  being  general,  not  confined 
to  any  one  portion  of  the  si)inal  cord,  and  by  their  passing  off  within  a  few  hours. 
Such  cases  do  occur,  though  it  very  rarely  happens  that  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
proving  them.     Gull  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1858)  mentions  one  of  peculitf 
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:  a  man,  40  years  of  age,  fell  on  his  back  from  a  moderate  height ;  im- 

■fidiately  after  the  accident  there  was  partial  paralysis  of  the  upper  and  lower 

dtionities  with  collapse,  but  no  insensibility.     Later  in  the  day,  as  reaction  set 

III  and  the  skin  became  warm  again,  the  paralysis  gradually  disappeared.     The 

wax  morning  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  came  on  ; 

pnlysis  of  upper  and  lower  extremities ;  anaesthesia ;  priapism ;  tympanites  ;  high 

taperature ;  and  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles  followed.     He  died  at  the 

ori  of  the  third  day.     Post-mortem  the  membranes  of  the  cord  and  the  cord  itself 

ifpeared  entirely  uninjured ;  so  that  the  earlier  symptoms  can  only  have  been  due 

to  concussion :    outside  the  theca,  caused  by  a  fracture  through  the  body  of  the 

fourth  cervical  vertebra,  was  a  large  extravasation  of  blood  which  had  gradually 

Crtcnded  down  the  canal  and  compressed  the  cord.     There  was  slight  displace- 

nat  of  the  body  of  the  fractured  vertebra,  but  not  sufficient  to  press  upon  the 

membranes. 

Afterward,  when  the  immediate  symptoms  have  disappeared,  hyperaemia  may 
aet  in,  as  in  concussion  of  the  brain.  If  there  is  no  contusion  this  may  be  merely 
(ODsient,  and  under  proper  treatment  subside  without  leaving  behind  any  serious 
icfolt;  but  if  the  part  is  not  kept  at  rest,  or  if  there  is  severe  contusion,  it  may 
iociease,  and  either  run  on  to  inflammation  or  lead  to  softening  and  degeneration. 

Railway  accidents  are  not  unfrequently  followed  by  a  peculiar  train  of 
fmptoms  which  have  been  grouped  together  under  a  name,  '*  railway  spine," 
Btly  stigmatized  by  Page  as  absurd. 

The  symptoms  do  not  set  in  immediately  and  are  not  those  of  any  gross  lesion 
f  the  cord,  such  as  contusion  or  inflammation.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  appear  for 
iree  or  four  days ;  then,  after  lasting  some  time,  they  either  begin  to  subside  or 
eadily  grow  worse.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  them  from  locomotor 
axy  and  chronic  meningo-myelitis,  both  of  which  may  undoubtedly  follow  injuries 
>  the  back.  If,  however,  sufficient  attention  is  i)aid  to  objective  symptoms,  to 
le  distribution  of  areas  of  anaesthesia,  for  example,  and  the  electric  reactions  of 
luscles,  it  can  usually  be  surmounted. 

Railway  accidents  are  always  accompanied  by  an  extreme  degree  of  shock. 
3metimes  this  takes  the  ordinary  form  of  profound  collapse  from  the  first ;  more 
equently  there  is  a  peculiar  phase  of  unconsciousness  associated  with  excitement ; 
lin  is  not  felt;  an  enormous  amount  of  energy,  often  strangely  misdirected,  is 
isplayed ;  and  then  suddenly,  some  time  later,  the  patient,  as  it  were,  wakes  up 
id  is  entirely  unable  to  account  for  himself,  or  what  he  has  done,  or  explain  how 
»  came  to  be  where  he  is.  This  is  generally  followed  by  violent  reaction,  the 
lOre  intense  perhaps  for  being  so  long  postponed.  The  temperature  falls  ;  the 
tdse  becomes  small  and  feeble  ;  the  face  is  pale  ;  the  forehead  covered  with  cold 
erspiration  ;  there  is  retention  of  urine  ;  often  the  secretion  is  scanty  ;  in  short, 
le  patient  lies  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration. 

This  may  end  in  various  ways. 

Occasionally,  but  fortunately  not  very  often,  it  grows  worse  and  worse;  the 
Ltient  becomes  more  feeble,  and  without  being  able  to  assign  any  definite  reason 
»r  it,  or  find  any  gross  lesion,  death  ensues  after  a  few  weeks  or  months,  just  as 
^metimes  happens  after  a  severe  mental  shock. 

More  frequently  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  improvement  for  a  time,  but 
ot  perfect  recovery.  The  extreme  depression  passes  off,  but  the  patient  remains 
eak  and  feeble,  unable  to  control  himself  or  to  exercise  deliberate  judgment, 
ith  mental  capacity  and  bodily  vigor  alike  impaired.  The  symptoms  are  of  the 
lost  varied  character.  Some,  such  as  palpitation,  flushing,  alternate  sensation  of 
sat  and  cold,  and  menorrhagia,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  disorderly  working 
r  the  vasomotor  system  ;  others,  like  sleeplessness,  dreaming,  headache  (often 
DSterior),  irritability  of  temper,  emotional  display,  noises  in  the  ears,  and  failure 
f  sight,  are  due  to  interference  with  the  blood  supply  of  the  brain  and  the  organs 
f  special  sense.  Dyspepsia  is  always  present  and  makes  the  other  symptoms 
OTse.     The  breath  is  foul ;  the  bowels  are  constipated  ;  the  bodily  strength  fails  ; 
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the  patient  becomes  worn  and  emaciated ;  the  cerebral  sjrmptoms  gnm 
pronounced,  and  at  last  he  becomes  utterly  broken  down  in  health,  feeble  in 
as  well  as  body,  and  aged  before  his  time. 

This  is  not  in  any  way  peculiar  to  railway  accidents.     It  may  be  indncdl 
injuries  of  all  kinds,  especially  those  who  from  heredity  or  for  other  reasons 
any  way  predisposed  to  the  occurrence  of  nervous  disorders.    It  is  not  unt 
for  example,  after  severe  and  prolonged  mental  trouble;    it  may  even 
single  shock ;    and  I  have  met  with  minor  degrees  of  it  in  several  of  those 
were  exposed  to  the  earthquake  in  the  Riviera,  and  in  one  person  after  a  d] 
explosion.     Occasionally  it  persists  for  the  rest  of  life  ;   as  a  rule,  it  passes 
by  degrees  ;  and,  as  Page  has  clearly  shown,  even  when  there  is  no  suspicion 
fraud,  there  is  often  rapid  improvement  as  soon  as  the  irritating  question  of  conhj 
pensation  is  settled.    Too  little  is  known  about  the  working  of  the  central  Dervoai| 
system  to  hazard  a  suggestion  as  to  what  really  happens  in  such  cases  ;    but  theff' 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  brain  is  involved  at  least  as  much  as  the  cord,  andveijj 
possibly  a  great  deal  more. 

In  another  class  the  symptoms  resemble  those  ordinarily  grouped  together « 
hysterical.     There  may  be  epileptiform  attacks  from  time  to  time,  with  insanity, 
melancholia,  or  suicidal  impulse.      Anaesthesia  and   hypersesthesia   may  oocor, 
affecting  the  special  nerves  as  well  as  those  of  ordinary  sensation.     There  may 
be,  for  instance,  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  achromatopsia,  or  hypo* 
aesthesia  ^t  various  points  ;  one-half  of  the  body  may  be  anaesthetic,  or  one  timli^ 
the  line  of  limitation  being  circular,  not  corresponding  to  the  anatomical  distri* 
bution  of  the  nerves  ;  and  occasionally  hysterogenic  points,  pressure  upon  whick 
causes  epileptiform  spasms,  are  associated  with  these.     In  other  instances  muscular 
paralysis,  affecting  physiological  groups  rather  than  anatomical  ones,  or  spasmodic 
contraction  is  present,  the  electric  reaction  remaining  unaltered.     Retention  of 
urine  and  aphonia  are  very  common  ;  and  numerous  other  symptoms  are  met  widi 
from  time  to  time — pains  in  the  joints,  for  example,  of  the  most  excruciating 
character,  without  any  objective  sign,  dysphagia,  torticollis,  closure  of  the  jaws,  etc 

Thorburn  has  ingeniously  attempted  to  explain  these  results  by  a  comparison 
with  what  takes  place  by  **  suggestion  **  in  hypnotic  sleep.  There  is  certainly  to 
all  appearance  a  very  close  resemblance  between  the  condition  of  unconscioos 
excitement  that  so  often  occurs  after  these  accidents,  and  some  phases  of  hyp- 
notism ;  and  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  idea  that  the  violent  shock  and 
emotion  at  the  moment  are  capable  of  producing  either  this  condition  or  one 
closely  similar  to  it.  Now  Charcot  has  shown  that  in  hypnotized  persons  light 
blows  are  often  followed  by  paralysis  and  anaesthesia,  and  it  is  quite  possible  ^ 
trivial  injuries  in  railway  accidents,  or  even  suggestions  of  them,  when  there  is  this 
condition  of  profound  mental  shock,  are  capable  of  doing  the  same. 

If  in  either  of  these  groups  of  cases  there  is  in  addition  a  severe  sprain  of  the 
muscles  or  ligaments  of  the  neck  and  back,  so  that  every  movement  is  attended 
with  pain,  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  whole  mischief  is  limited  to  external 
structures,  and  that  the  spinal  cord  is  not  involved  as  well,  may  be  imagined. 
The  local  symptoms,  the  stiffness,  rigidity,  and  pain,  grow  worse  and  worse  as  time 
goes  on.  If  the  hypnotic  state  continues,  each  suggests  some  further  trouble,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  functional  disorder. 
The  desire  to  get  well  is  often  not  genuine,  even  when  it  is  present,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  assistance  from  the  patient.  If  there  is  even  a  suspicion 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  propose  active 
measures.  And  thus  it  comes  about  that  time  passes  by ;  the  muscles  become 
more  rigid  from  disuse ;  the  extra vasated  blood  becomes  organized ;  adhesions 
are  formed  in  all  directions  ;  and  it  ends  in  leaving  a  permanently  crippled 
condition. 

The  diagnosis  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  rests  chiefly 
upon  the  absence  of  definite  local  signs.  Stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the  back  are 
not  leading  characteristics  of  chronic  meningitis.     When  this  sets  in  there  «* 
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\m  wfWBptotm^  usoilly  of  an  unmistakable  character :    there  is  pain  along  the 

lite  of  certain  nerves ;    or  anaesthesia  and  hyperaesthesia  of  definite  regions  ; 

ttial  groups  of  muscles  are  wasted  or  paralyzed ;  the  electric  reactions  are 
;  the  cutaneous  reflexes  are  enfeebled  or  lost ;  in  short,  there  is  definite 
of  injury  to  nerves  or  centres  in  the  cord,  such  as  does  not  occur  in 
of  the  vertebral  column  alone,  however  severe  the  mental  depression  and 

lOf  weakness  may  be. 


SECTION  III.— DISEASES  OF  THE  BACK. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  COLUMN. 

Osteitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  vertebrae  is  nearly  always  tubercular,  in  children  almost 
lidiout  exception,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  immediate  starting  point 
)f  the  disease  is  some  slight  injury  causing  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  sub- 
rtuoeof  the  cancellous  tissue.  In  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  due  to  syphilis 
(perhaps  more  frequently  than  is  suspected,  in  the  case  of  adults),  and  late  in  life 
to  rheomatism,  osteo-arthritis,  and  osteitis  deformans. 

Tubercular   Osteitis. 

This  is  essentially  a  disease  of  childhood,  although  it  may  occur  at  any  period 
of  Kfe.  Sometimes  it  is  excited  by  injury  and  affects  one  part  of  the  spine  only  ; 
Dore  rarely  several  vertebrae  are  involved  together.  Like  tubercular  osteitis  else- 
itee,  it  nearly  always  begins  in  the  cancellous  tissue,  where  growth  is  most  rapid 
wd  the  blood  supply  most  abundant.  The  upper  or  under  surface  of  the  bodies 
>f  the  anterior  border  is  the  favorite  seat ;  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes 
*e  never  involved  at  the  first,  although  later  they  become  welded  together  as  the 
tiftunmation  extends  to  them  ;  and  the  articular  processes  only  when,  as  in  disease 
f  the  atlas  and  axis,  synovitis  precedes  osteitis. 

The  most  common  situation  is  at  the  junction  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal 
gions ;  here  the  bodies  are  large,  and  strains  are  felt  most  severely.  The  cervi- 
1  vertebrae  enjoy  much  greater  immunity,  and  the  two  highest,  in  children  at 
ist,  the  greatest  of  all.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  disease  of  the  atlas 
d  axis  is  proportionately  more  common  in  adults. 

Usually  the  intervertebral  discs  are  destroyed  with  the  bones  between  which 
;y  lie,  the  granulation  tissue  eating  into  them  and  causing  their  gradual  absorp- 
n.  Sometimes  they  disappear  at  a  very  early  period,  as  if  the  force  of  the 
lease  was  spent  on  them  rather  than  on  the  bodies  ;  very  rarely  they  persist,  as 
en  the  vertebrae  are  absorbed  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurysm. 

Pathology. — This  does  not  present  any  special  feature.  The  disease  begins 
rarefying  osteitis,  the  bone  becoming  softer,  more  open  and  vascular,  and  the 
;ie  corpuscles  undergoing  fatty  degeneration.  According  to  the  intensity  and 
nber  of  bacilli  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strength  and  resisting  power  of  the 
fues  on  the  other,  resolution,  caseation,  or  liquefaction  follows. 

In  the  most  fortunate  everything  is  restored  ;  the  bacilli  are  killed  or  re- 
ved  by  the  tissues  and  recovery  is  complete.  In  others  not  so  good  the 
Kress  steadily  advances  without  any  caseation  (caries  sicca  or  fungosa)  until 
solid  structure  of  the  spine  is  replaced  by  masses  of  soft  granulation  tissue, 
ich  yield  and  give  way  beneath  the  weight  of  the  trunk.  In  others  again  the 
lire  slowly  degenerates,  caseates,  and  becomes  liquid,  forming  a  so-call^" 
(Cous  abscess,  filled  with  serum,  mixed  with  broken-down  particles  of  bone  ai 
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cheesy  debris.     Sometimes,  when  the  influnmadon  is  sev) 

are  found  as  well  (caries  necrotica).     Even  then  recovery  is  pooibk,  wkhnM 

or  less  deformity.     Part  of  the  debris  is  absorbed,  the  rest  undergoes 

the  vertebrae  fall  together,  and  ankylosis  occurs  (Fig.  304),     On  the  < 

however,  the  caseous  focus  may  extend,  grow  larger  and  larger,  until 

it  approaches  the  surface,  breaks,  and  unless  due  precautions  are  taken, 

infected  with  pyogenic  germs  as  well. 

Disease  of  the  upper  two  cervical  vertebra:  nearly  always  commences  is  (p» 
vilis  and  extends  from  the  articulation  to  the  bone  beneath,  spreading  along  Ac 
most  vascular  lines,  and  therefore,  if  it  involves  the  axis,  separating  dbe  odontoid 
process  from  the  body. 

The  deformity  depends  upon  the  amount  of  destruction.  If  the  cuiei  ii 
superficial,  involving  only  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body,  and  if  repair  b^inta 
once,  it  may  be  entirely  wanting.  If  the  bodies  are  softened  or  destroyed,  nn 
if  only  part  of  one,  the  spine  above  sinks  forward,  the  spinous  processes  projM 


backward,  and  compensatory  curves  in  the  opposite  direction  are  developed  abow 
and  below.     This  is  most  distinct  in  the  dorsal  region ;  the  lower  cervical  rarely 
becomes  convex  backward,  only  a  little  thickening  is  perceptible,  and  the  lower 
lumbar  practically  cannot.     Disease  between  the  axis  and  atlas  is  peculiar  again  to 
this  ;  for,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  articulation  on  the  former,  the  latter  when  tie 
ligaments  are  softened  by  inflammation,  or  the  odontoid  process  is  detached  fr«* 
the  base  on  which  it  rests,  slips  bodily  forward,  carrying  the  head  with  it,  so  tt^ 
when  the  patient  is  looked  at  from  one  side  it  appears  as  if  the  head  were  plac:^ 
in  front  of  the  spine. 

The  effect  of  this  displacement  (when  it  is  below  the  third  cervical  vertebi — " 
on  the  diameter  of  the  spinal  canal  is  exceedingly  slight ;  often  it  is  actua— * 
enlarged  ;  exceptionally  a  wedge-shaped  portion  is  driven  backward  (Fig,  y:0^ 
into  the  substance  of  the  cord.  When  the  upper  two,  however,  are  concern  ^ 
the  atlas  slides  forward,  and  the  an tero- posterior  measurement  opposite  the  odo^^ 
toid  process  may  be  reduced  to  less  than  half  an  inch.  This,  if  it  is  effcct**^ 
gradually,   is  not  incompatible  with  life,   and  the  odontoid    process  may  ev^" 
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lying  down,  it  may  not  be  felt  at  all.  It  is  a  rough  but  a  suie  tatbrdiei 
of  spinal  caries  to  stand  a  child  on  the  seat  of  a  chair  and  tell  it  to  jump 
if  it  comes  down  readily  and  fairly  on  its  feet  from  a  height  of  onlyafewindi^' 

osteitis  is  out  of  the  question. 

Te/idemess  on  percussion  is  very  important,  especially  in  adults ;  a  smut  Hf ' 
with  the  (inger  on  the  tip  of  the  spinous  processes  will  generally  show  wbetha  that 
is  any  inflammation.  Not  unfrequently  the  skin  covering  the  same  region  is hfp» 
aesthetic,  especially  to  temperature,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  distnbiuin 
of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves,  for  the  same  thing  may  be 
over  the  insertions  of  strained  and  overworked  muscles. 

Muscular  rigidity  is  highly  characteristic :  every  movement  of  the  s^ment  tf 
the  back  for  some  distance  above  and  below  the  seat  of  mischief  is  avoided  with 
the  greatest  care.  If  the  cervical  spine  is  involved,  the  whole  trunk  is  tanicd 
around  instead  of  the  head  when  the  patient  wishes  to  look  to  one  side,  and  it  ii 
done  with  the  utmost  deliberation.  If  it  is  the  back,  and  the  child  is  told  to  [ick 
up  anything  from  (he  floor,  the  hips  and  knees  are  bent,  the  head  is  thrown  tack, 
and  the  spine  kept  absolutely  rigid.  Sometimes  it  voluntarily  goes  on  haodtud 
knees.  For  the  same  reason  the  walk  is  very  peculiar,  entirely  different  frwn  the 
natural  mobile  gait,  and  wry-neck  and  other  distortions  are  not  unfrequently  present 
Where  children  are  concerned  the  weakness  of  the  back  must  be  judged  of  by 
their  actions.  They  cease  to  play  and  run  about ;  they  wish  to  be  left  alone  quiellr; 
and  if  they  must  stand,  they  try  to  support  the  weight  of  the  head  and  shontden 
by  resting  their  hands  upon  the  furniture  or  even  upon  their  knees,  propping  tbea- 
selves  up  in  a  crouching  attitude.  With  adults  it  is  more  easy,  as  they  cu 
explain  the  peculiar  difficulty  they  experience  in  holding  themselves  upright. 

Early  diagnosis  is  often  a  matter  of  real  difficulty,  particulariy  in  the  case  of 
children.  In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  act  upon  the  safe  side  and  confine  tbm 
to  bed  for  a  few  days.  Wry-neck,  for  example,  arising  from  strains,  ioSamed 
glands,  cold,  or  reflex  irritation,  may  simulate  the  beginning  of  cervical  caries  veij 
closely  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  few  days'  rest  is  sufficient  to  make  the  distinction  cleat, 
and  can  do  no  harm.  The  danger  is  that  the  earlier  symptoms  may  be  overboked 
and  regarded  merely  as  growing  pains  or  stomach-ache. 

With  young  adults,  particularly  girls,  hysteria  is  the  chief  difficulty;  audit 
must  always  be  recollected  that  even  when  some  of  the  symptoms  are  traDsparentlf 
exaggerated,  there  may  be  real  disease  behind.  The  projection  of  the  lower  cenri- 
cal  vertebrte  is  a  frequent  source  of  alarm,  especially  as  it  is  sometimes  greatly  i»- 
creased  by  muscular  weakness  or  from  some  habitual  faulty  attitude.  Fortunatdji 
the  symptoms  generally  exhibit  such  discrepancies  that,  if  not  at  the  lint  exu»- 
nation,  at  least  after  two  or  three,  the  existence  of  cartes  may  be  negatived  withooli 
fear. 

The  diagnosis  is  much  easier  when  deformity  is  present ;  but  ihe  disease 
be  far  advanced  before  it  makes  its  appearance  ;  and,  as  just  mentioned,  care 
be  taken  not  to  mistake  natural  projections  for  pathological  ones  (see  A\ 
Curvature). 

Caseation  and  liquefaction  may  occur,  even  though  deformity  is  never  pi 
and  no  case  of  spinal  disease  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  invcstigatinii 
the  ordinary  situations. 

Relro-phary^geat  abscess  usually  first  attracts  attention  by  the  difficulty 
causes  in  breathing  and  swallowing.  Generally  it  lies  rather  to  one  side  of  ' 
middle  line  and  is  accompanied  by  an  ill-defined  swelling  near  the  angle  of 
jaw  ;  in  some  cases  fluctuation  can  be  felt  across  from  one  point  to  the  other, 
to  itself,  it  may  burst  into  the  back  of  the  pharynx  (it  has  been  known  lo 
suffocation  from  entering  the  larynx)  ;  or  work  its  way  into  the  roediasliDatn 
point  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  Large  fragments  of  tiie  atlas  and  axis  have 
discharged  through  theoi>ening  in  the  pharynx  in  many  instancr"    ' 

Dorsal  or  lumbar  abscess  forms  a  soft  fluctuating  swelline^ 
of  the  erector  spinx.     Not  unfrequently  it  is  divided  in  twof| 


ad  often  it  is  only  the  luperficial  part  of  a  much  larger  cavity  in  the  psoas  and  can 
ItcoDsiderablj  r«luced  in  size  by  steady  pressure.  The  diagnosis  usually  presents 
M  difficulty ;  but  it  must  be  distinguished  from  subcutaneous  abscesses,  hasma- 
iBBSt^  suppuration  in  connection  with  the  ribs,  empyema,  nephritic  and  peri- 
■pbritic  abscesses,  pyonephrosis,  hydronephrosis,  hydatids,  and  soft  elastic  sar- 
tsnata  originating  in  connection  with  the  bones  or  the  kidney. 

Psoas  abscess,  when  the  abdomen  is  thin,  as  in  a  child,  can  be  felt  under  the 
lua semilunaris  as  a  soft,  ill-defined  swelling  by  the  side  of  the  spine.  The  hip 
kflcicd,  the  thigh  adducted,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  severe  pain  along  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus.  In  other  cases  it  remains  latent  and  even 
BBDipccted  throughout.  There  is  no  limit  to  its  size,  and  its  shape  presents  in- 
intle  variety.  It  naay  work  its  way  out  under  Poupart's  ligament  behind  the 
thkIi  and  point  to  their  inner  side  in  the  adductor  region  ;  or  the  fascia  may  give 
nj  in  other  parts  and  od&hoots  spread  into  the  iliaciis,  down  the  opposite  psoas, 
into  the  pelvis  (coming  out  through  the  perineum  or  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen), 
grdown  the  thigh  on  ils  outer  side  near  the  tensor  fascis  femoris.  It  has  even 
been  known  to  extend  into  the  inguinal  canal  and  down  into  the  leg. 

True  psoas  abscess  may  occur  independently  of  bone  disease,  after  injury 
(though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  of  these  cases  are  really  due  to  superfi- 
Ctil  caries)  ;  or  from  inflammation  of  the  hip  joint,  or  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 
Other  abscesses  are  met  with  in  the  same  region  in  connection  with  the  lymphatic 
^ds,  the  caecum,  kidney,  and  even  the  pleura ;  and  sometimes  pelvic  cellulitis 
rwks  its  way  upward  as  well.  In  addition  it  must  be  distinguished  from  femoral 
emia,  biirsse,  or  cysts,  such  as  develop  occasionally  in  connection  with  the  hip 
>int,  and  soft,  rapidly  growing  tumors  springing  from  the  bone,  lymphatic  glands. 
r  cellular  tissues.  Its  chief  diagnostic  feature  is  (he  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
lade  to  disappear  by  gentle,  steady  pressure  when  the  patient  is  lying  down,  and 
le  gradual  way  in  which  it  fills  again.  Sometimes  the  neck  is  so  wide  that  there 
i  a  distinct  impulse  on  coughing,  and  not  unfrequently  fluctuation  can  be  made 
ut  between  the  intra  and  extra- abdominal  parts. 

Spinal  paralysis,  like  suppuration,  may  begin  at  any  period,  although  natur- 
lif  it  is  more  common  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  Loss  of  motion  always 
recedes  that  of  sensation,  and  may  be  nearly  complete  without  the  latter  being 
siously  impaired.  The  gait  becomes  shuffling  ;  the  movements  of  one  or  more 
f  the  limbs  are  awkward  ;  and  the  loss  of  power  becomes  more  and  more  evident, 
ith  a  certain  degree  of  numbness,  until  at  length  complete  paraplegia  follows. 
0  long  as  the  cord  is  merely  compressed  the  patient  may  retain  power  over  the 
•ctam  and  bhidder,  but  this  too  is  not  unfrequently  lost  in  (he  later  stages.  When 
lyelitis  sets  in  there  is  often  severe  pain  along  the  course  of  the  spinal  nerves,  with 
Mimodic  muscular  contraction  ;  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  branny  ;  all  power  of 
lesi^ncteTB  is  lost;  the  limbs  are  wasted,  the  joints  generally  speaking  flexed, 
id  the  muscles  rigid  and  not  unfrequently  thrown  from  time  to  time  into  violent 
Msmodic  contractions  from  the  uncontrolled  refiex  irritability  of  the  spinal  cord. 
iccuionally  the  ipflamnuition  suddenly  becomes  acute  and  extends  upward,  with 
mptoms  of  high  ferer,  to  the  meninges  of  the  brain. 

In  disease  of  the  cervital  s|.ine  ri-s|(iration  ma>  be  seriously  endangered  either 
OQi  displacement  forward  of  ihe  atlas  and  cranium  upon  the  axis  (Fi;,',  306).  or 
■hen  the  disease  is  lower  down  from  gradual  llatiening  of  the  cervical  curve,  owing 
)  the  softening  of  the  ligaments.  Under  ihlse  circumstances  any  sudden  move- 
lent  of  ihe  head,  either  forward  or  backward,  or  evCD  lying  in  the  supine  position 
ithout  a  support  beneath  the  arch  of  the  ocfvical. ipiDe,  may  cause  immedia  ^ 
sphyxia. 

The  peculiar  carriage  of  the  l 
osition  (geuenilly  pokin     *       "^ 
Kick)  ;    the  pain   along  J 
ccipital ;  the  spa.<imodic  J 
ifacn  aay  pressure  i»  1: 
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eailjr  signs  of  disease  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrse.     Haay  of  dicw  m^ 
together  under  other  circumstances,  when,  for  exvnple,  the  nniBdci  of  im 
have  been  strained,  or  when  the  cellular  tissue  or  the  lymphatic  ^aixk  Ij 
between   them  are  inflamed ;  and  it 
be  almost  impossible  at  first  to 
certain  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  general  jwindi 
have  been  described  already  under  tbe  h 
of  tubercular  osteitis.     With  very  few 
ceptions   local    removal  of    the   di 
portion  is  out  of  the  question  ;  all  that 
be  done  is  to  improve  the  general  beiA^ 
and  subdue  the  local  inflammatioD,  in  tke 
hope  that  the  tissues  may  be  able  to  cofc 
successfully  with  the  disorder. 

Rest  is  the  first  consideration,  ia 
most  cases  it  is  advisable  to  confine  ike 
;r*^SJi«T.  rf  tl  D=^"  w  pV;;™  aJ  patient,  for  a  time.at  least,  to  the  recuraboit 
N'wnJBaiink''""'""  "^  ""  ^'""*' ^^""^  "  *  positJoH,  oo  a  wcll-made  hair  mattresswjik 
sand-bags  as  splints.  In  disease  or  the 
upper  cervical  vertebrse  it  is  absolutely  essential,  a  bag  being  placed  on  eJtlier 
side,  coming  well  down  against  the  shoulder,  and  a  third  smaller  one  under  ilie 
arch  of  the  spine.  If  the  patient's  circumstances  are  favorable,  this  may  be  tept 
up  for  many  months  without  the  least  deterioration  of  health  :  indeed,  distind 
improvement  is  not  uncommon,  especially  when  the  pain  has  previously  ben , 
severe.  Later,  when  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  and  the  tenderness  oo 
pressure  has  disappeared,  the  back  may  be  encased  in  some  kind  of  splint,  and 
the  patient  allowed  very  gradually  to  begin  to  move  about. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  practicable  in  the  majority  of  cases,  althoogfa  n 
attempt  should  always  be  made  to  secure  a  prolonged  rest  at  the  commeDcemenL 
Even  with  a  splint,  however,  very  great  success  may  be  obtained,  if  only  tlie 
patient  can  be  kept  quiet,  supplied  with  good  food  and  fresh  air,  and  made  to  lie 
upon  a  reclining  chair  the  greater  part  of  the  day  ;  but  with  children,  particularlr 
in  the  poorer  classes,  in  whom  this  disease  is  so  common,  the  difficulty  isalnxX 
insuperable. 

The  splints  in  common  use  are  made  of  plaster -of- Paris  (Sayre's  jacket),  poto- 
plastic  felt,  or  metal.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  cheapest,  and  is  especialli 
useful  for  children,  in  whom  the  weight  of  the  body  is  light  and  the  bony  promi- 
nences well  defined.  For  older  patients,  and  particularly  women,  it  is  not  neailj 
so  suitable  \  the  weight  of  plaster  is  too  great,  and  the  fit  is  not  so  accurate  or 
close.  The  disadvantages  are  that  it  cannot  be  used  where  there  are  suppurating 
sinuses,  and  that  it  cannot  be  taken  off.  A  well-made  jacket  will  always  last  thiee 
months  and  sometimes  six,  although  for  the  sake  of  the  development  of  the  thow 
it  is  never  advisable  to  leave  it  on  so  long ;  but  the  objection,  to  many  people,!! 
quite  insuperable. 

Poroplastic  felt  is  more  expensive  and  does  not  fit  so  well  ;  but  it  it  modi 
lighter  ;  it  can  l)e  taken  on  or  off  with  ease  ;  and  if  very  great  strength  is  m|uiraJ 
at  any  spot,  stri|)s  of  metal  can  be  fastened  to  it.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  bw 
stages,  when  only  general  supjiort  is  required  ;  and  it  is  best  to  obtain  it  rou^T 
fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  trunk  already,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  moulding 
it.  Moist  or  dry  heat  may  be  used  to  render  it  flexible  for  the  time ;  but  if  UT 
parts  are  required  permanently  soft,  as,  for  example,  over  the  breasts,  tbeynra* 
either  be  left  so  in  the  manufacture  or  the  resin  dissolved  out  afterward.  Itii 
fastened  in  front  with  straps  and  buckles,  one  side  overlapping  the  other  oKwta'- 
ably ;  and  in  taking  it  ofl^  it  must  be  rotated  through  a  quarter  circle  fint,  nAM 
the  thorax  may  slip  out  sideways. 

Metal  supports  are  very  much   more  expensive,  requiring  skilled  fabV- 
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L^gnstaot  attention  Bfterward ;  but  poiticularly  in  the  case  of  adults,  and  of  short 
K  stout  and  besvy  people,  they  are  the  only  ones  of  real  service.  They  consist 
'imetal  girdle  which  can  be  buckled  round  the  pelvis;  two  uprights,  one  on 
^  side,  canning  crutches,  partly  for  the  support  of  the  shoulders,  partly  to  pre- 
KDl  the  drooping  forward  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  and  to  give  a  point  of 
tied  lesistance  for  straps ;  and  of  a  single  or  double  support  in  the  middle  line 


Fio.  yrj.-Afptj 


ofTripod.Pulfcyt.l 


behind,  fitted  to  the  spine,  and  capable  of  being  made  to  press  either  forward  or 
e  side,  by  means  of  a  ratchet  arrangement.  In  many  cases  it  carries  lateral 
phtes  as  well,  so  that  when  the  patient  stands  upright  and  the  body  sinks  down 
t  them,  a  large  j>art  of  the  weight  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  pelvis.  These 
[,  of  course,  secure  the  same  amount  of  rest  as  a  well-made  plaster  splint,  but 
jpecial  modifications  suited  to  individual  cases  may  be  devised  much  more  easily. 


Sayre's  jacket  is  applied  to  the  patient  while  in  the  vertical  position,  slung 
from  the  bead  and  shoulders  (Fig,  307).  A  specially  made  collar  is  fitted  under 
the  chin  and  the  occiput,  and  two  well-padded  straps  under  the  arms.  These  are 
d  at  a  proper  height  and  at  a  projjer  distance  from  each  other  to  a  horizontal 
■r,  which  in  its  turn  is  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  iripod  stand,  and  is  so 
ddiktitcan  be  raised  or  lowered  at  once  without  any  jerk.     The  patient  is 
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fiist  fitted  with  a  sleeveless  merino  vest,  fastened  on  topof  thediouldenud 
ing  down  well  over  the  crests  of  the  ilia.  Except  in  children  with  tbtj  ' 
and  prominent  abdomens,  a  pad  of  suitable  size  should  be  slipped  in  from 
between  the  vest  and  the  stomach,  and  withdrawn  when  the  jacket  is  dry ;  ud 
females  simitar  smaller  ones  may  be  used  for  the  breasts.  Aoy  s[ 
prominence  should  be  protected  by  surrounding  it  with  a  ring-pad  outside  the 
to  be  left  permanently.  The  bandages  are  made  of  very  coarse  crinoline 
torn  into  strips  about  four  inches  wide  ;  and  the  plaster  is  well  rubbed  intodel 
meshes  as  they  are  rolled.  If  it  is  not  perfectly  fresh  it  should  be  re-baked,  ffi' 
little  alum  may  be  added  to  the  water.  The  bandages  are  placed  under 
standing  on  one  end,  one  at  a  time,  a  second  being  put  in  as  the  first  it  Ida 
out. 

As  soon  as  everything  is  ready  the  patient  is  gently  raised  until  only  the  M 
rest  upon  the  ground  ;  there  is  no  object  in  swinging  clear,  and  sometimes  it  aas 
considerable  alarm.  As  a  rule,  if  there  was  any  pain  before,  it  disappcanat  oao, 
and  if  the  straps  are  properly  arranged  most  patients  describe  themselves  ai  p» 
fectly  comfortable.  The  effect  is  not  to  straighten  out  the  curve,  that  would  k 
most  undesirable,  but  to  fit  the  jacket  to  the  trunk  while  in  its  best  position, 
the  thorax  expanded.  When  the  patient  is  lowered  the  ribs  and  the  scapnls 
down  and  are  fixed  by  the  weight  of  the  body  against  the  inner  wall.  'Rk 
bandage  is  applied  round  the  hips  ;  and  then  successive  turns  are  carried  round  tk 
abdomen  and  thorax,  without  making  any  reverses,  until  the  body  isei 
ciently  strongly,  from  the  armpits  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  iliie 
crests.  An  assistant  in  the  meanwhile  smooths  the  surface  down,  and  if  then  nc 
any  inequalities  rubs  a  small  quantity  of  plaster  in.  In  adults,  where 
strength  is  required,  strips  of  tin  may  be  inserted  here  and  there.  When  tk 
casing  is  finished  the  patient  is  gently  lowered  to  a  horizontal  position  bybrin^ 
up  behind  him  a  vertical  table  swinging  on  a  central  transverse  axis  and 
with  cushions,  so  that  there  may  be  no  strain  until  the  plaster  is  thoroughly  KL 
Afterward  it  may  be  trimmed  down  under  the  arms  and  over  the  iliac  crests  if  it 
descends  too  low.  The  movable  pads  are  pulled  out  as  soon  as  the  casing  is  fiim. 
In  disease  of  the  cervical  or  cervico-doisal  vertebrae  absolute  rest  is  estentiil, 
until  it  is  certain  that  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  and  the  period  of  cob- 
solidation  is  well  established.  The  patient  lies  perfectly  flat  with  the  head  oA 
shoulders  fixed  by  means  of  sand-bags ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  care  muH  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  contour  of  the  spjnt 
Afterward  some  kind  of  appliance  mot 
be  fitted  to  keep  the  head  and  neck  u 
perfect  rest. 

The  most  useful  is  the  modificatkiB 

of  a  double  Thomas's  splint  devised  bf 

Krohne  (Fig.  308).     In  this  there  iiu 

upright  on  either  side,  coming  from  the 

thoracic  crescent  and  supporting  a  pid 

for  the  occiput.     When  the  head  is  fastened  to  this  and  the 

trunk  is  well  secured,  the  immobilily  is  complete.    The 

patient,   of  course,  must  have  either  an  exceedingly  soft 

feather-bed  or  a  water  one  for  lying  down.     This  form  of 

apparatus  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  disease  of 

other  parts  of  the  spine  as  well. 

Furneaux  Jordan  recommends  plaster  bandages  ar- 
ranged in  a  figure-of-eight  for  cervical  caries.  Thecentre 
of  the  upper  loop  is  on  the  forehead  ;  from  this  the  ttnd- 
age  passes  on  either  side  above  the  ears,  downward  M  to 
I  jury-miti,  the  opposilc  scapula,  and  beneath  the  axilla,  round  ihe 
thorax.  The  jury-mast  arrangement  of  Sayre  (Fig.  J09). 
better  than  this,  especially  when  the  disease  is  below  the  axis, «  '' 
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iHBDts  a  slight  degree  of  rotation,  and  exerts  a  little  steady  extension.  It  con- 
of  a  metal  rod,  festened  below  in  the  meshes  of  a  plaster  jacket,  exactly  op- 
the  spine,  and  curved  so  as  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  neck,  pass  round 
it  occiput,  and  end  on  the  top  of  the  head.  To  this  is  attached  a  collar  which 
pports  the  chin  and  the  occiput,  the  degree  of  tension  exerted  by  the  metal  being 
MroUed  by  straps  and  buckles  ;  a  similar  apparatus  may  be  secured  to  a  poro- 
jacket. 


Suppuration  in    Connection  with  Spinal  Caries, 

As  a  rule,  abscesses  should  be  opened  early  and  freely  ;  leaving  them,  in  the 
u^ority  of  cases,  only  enables  them  to  become  larger  and  more  complex  in  shape, 
ad  an  imperfect  incision  is  a  premium  on  putrefaction.  Aspiration  is  of  little 
9¥ice,  although  occasionally  in  young  children,  when  the  condition  is  in  other 
improving  and  the  abscess  is  not  increasing,  it  may  be  tried  once,  or  even 

J,  in  the  hope  that  by  reducing  the  tension,  absorption  may  be  set  up.  No 
ttempt  should  be  made  to  empty  the  abscess,  and  very  slight  suction  should  be 
nplojred,  for  fear  of  causing  hemorrhage  from  the  granulations.  As  a  rule,  if  it 
i  used  more  than  once  or  twice  the  opening  fails  to  close,  a  little  serum  drains 
iray,  the  skin  becomes  ulcerated,  and  the  contents  discharge  themselves  slowly  and 
itermittently. 

[In  these  abscesses,  lavage  of  the  sac  with  iodine  water,  followed  by  injection 
'  iodoform  emulsion,  is  of  great  benefit.  The  trocar  and  cannula  used  for 
^aciiation  should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  clogging  during  the  outflow.] 

Where  it  is  practicable,  a  spinal  abscess  of  any  size  should  be  opened  in  two 
Bces,  one  of  which  should  be  at  the  lowest  point.  If  the  interior  is  very  irregular 
shape,  divided  into  numerous  pouches  by  stout  bands  of  fascia  passing  across  it 
Qch,  for  example,  as  Poupart's  ligament),  it  is  of  great  advantage,  wherever  it  is 
nnble,  to  make  an  opening  into  each.  The  object  is  not  only  to  empty  it  of  its 
mtents,  but  to  keep  it  empty,  and  this  is  impossible  with  a  complicated  cavity, 
tering  in  shape  with  every  movement  of  the  body,  if  only  one  opening  is  made. 
such  an  abscess  is  thoroughly  drained,  so  that  there  is  no  accumulation  of  putres- 
ble  fluid  possible,  the  caseous  material  that  clings  to  the  wall  is  thrown  off  by  the 
anulations,  the  amount  of  discharge  is  reduced  to  a  few  drachms  of  serum,  and 
1  the  outlying  parts  close  up,  leaving  only  one  sinus  leading  down  to  the  diseased 
wie.  The  drainage-tubes  must  be  of  the  largest  size,  with  walls  sufficiently  rigid 
H  to  collapse  under  pressure  ;  and  they  must  reach  at  first  at  least  to  the  bottom 
'  each  pouch. 

If  this  is  not  feasible,  either  antiseptic  dressing  must  be  applied  after  Lister's 
an,  in  the  hof)e  that  putrefaction  may  be  prevented  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
me,  and  that  the  abscess  will  empty  itself  of  its  contents  by  slow  degrees  and  con- 
act  into  a  sinus,  or  the  interior  must  be  washed  out  either  continuously  or  at 
M|uent  intervals,  with  some  antiseptic,  which,  if  it  is  retained  by  any  accident, 
an  outlying  pouch,  will  not  cause  poisonous  symptoms.  Treves  has  employed 
•ntinuous  irrigation  with  water  in  one  or  two  cases  of  psoas  abscess  with  good 
suits. 

A  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  may  break  of  itself  before  attention  is  drawn  to  it. 
it  is  diagnosed,  it  may  be  opened  either  through  the  mouth  (with  a  guarded  bis- 
ory,  and  taking  care  that  pus  does  not  enter  the  larynx),  or  externally  by  incision 
rough  the  skin  of  the  neck.  The  choice  of  locality  is  determined  by  the  direc- 
>n  the  abscess  takes.     Sometimes  a  sequestrum  is  found. 

Abscesses  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  region  should  be  opened  freely  and 
;pIored  with  the  finger  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  outlying  pockets  to  be 
ained  or  fragments  of  carious  bone  to  be  removed.  Sometimes  the  focus  of 
sease  can  be  reached  directly,  the  softened  bone  scraped  away,  and  iodoform 
>plied. 

Psoas  abscesses  should  always  be  opened  in  the  lumbar  region.  Poupart's 
gament  divides  the.  cavity  into  two,  the  upper  half  being  usually  much  the  larger ; 
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.,  .>e..->c  :u  onin  ihis  properly  from  a.  single  opeaing  in  Son^i 

>.  <:v-'.;   '•  '.iju^ituilina].  by  the  side  of  the  enctor  spinx ;  d  die 

..-^   ..1^1  <hc  •|UdiJTa.tus  lumborum  is  reached  ;  the  flbra  oc'aaaei 

-.  ■    .  iL  :.^  01  [he  thini  lumbar  transverse  process,  and  withA^ae 

.11  .r^tiBtersiJis  ^iscia  ;  and  then  the  finger  is  passed  aloof  de 

.  I  _    .    .ic  -kiuiicie  until  the  psoas  is  reached.     Tbe  line  of  siJen  nciei 

N.    ..^vf*    A  iiuabar  artery  lies  above  and  belonr.     Insomeau 

,    ,<_  .ixi    f  icili^ed  to  get  directly  at  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

1    i.i;>i  -rifrcinces  a  second  (and  sometimes  even  a  third)  Openicj  a 

■..-.     .L.iH    K  iiuiie  in  the  situaiion  in  which  the  abscess  points  eci 

.4.,^.t  -  i^ueul  (^with  an  incision  similar  to  that  for  tying  tbe  cesibI  Ik 

,.v>-  .  Ji  '.viow  it  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  or  on  the  outer  side  or  behind-    I^' 

.    4.>o.v  vvi.'a»ions,  passed  a  large  drainage-tube  (half-inch  interna:  cantti] 

■.iw^a  i;ic  whole  length  of  the  psoas,  from  the  lumbar  region  to  the  Aio.' 

..  <  ^(v>LE  sutvcss,  the  temperature  remaining  practically  unchanged  ;  aivi  i^i| 

..n»-  ;w4f  divided  this  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  central  portion  of  the 

xV"".i  vvilUjise  first.      Usually  it  resnlts  in  the  inferior  opening  closing 

...!^;  iho  upivr  one  contracting  into  a  small  sinus,  which,  owing  to  its  beii^ 

..kl'.v  str;iit;lit,  scarcely  retains  any  discharge. 

Paraplegia. — As  the  inflammation  subsides  and  the  caseous  deposit  jini^ 
[h(r  iMr.iplegia  not  un frequently  undergoes  material  improvement  withooi  diiW  I 
criMiment  of  any  kind  ;  and  occasionally  rapid  recovery  of  power  follon^  the  Sf 
('lu.uioii  of  a  Sayre's  jacket.  This  is  due,  in  some  instances,  to  the  weighiof  de 
iil'l'fT  jvin  of  the  body  being  removed  and  the  pressure  on  the  soft  tissues  rclieied; 
L>tii  more  freiiuently  it  only  means  that  the  trunk  is  better  supported  and  tbe  cane 
111  liiavity  brought  over  the  feet  again.  Counter-irritation  is  sometimes  of  senrkt 
riu-  ;wlual  cautery,  for  example,  may  be  apjilied  either  in  lines  radiating  ftomAc 
contnil  projection,  or  a  row  of  points  may  be  placed  in  a  circle  around.  The  inn 
hhuutd  be  of  a  dull  red  heat,  and  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  should  not  be 
ilfsttoyed.  An  anesthetic  is  advisable,  and  if  the  burns  are  covered  over  at  odc^ 
i.ii  ihal  the  access  of  air  is  prevented,  the  subsequent  pain  is  very  slight. 

Mcliwen,  of  Glasgow,  ha-i^,  on  several  occasions,  resected  the  spines  and 
lamiuiU  of  the  vertebra,  ex|>osed  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  and  excised  the  deux, 
thickened,  peri -meningeal  connective  tissue  pressing  upon  it,  with  very  great  SM- 
tfs.>  ;  and  this  example  has  l)ecn  followed  by  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  what 
ihiTi-  is  no  pyrexia,  where  the  symptoms  point  to  pressure  upon  the  cord  withM 
\w\  diti.s.  and  where,  although  the  inflammatory  process  has  ceased,  the  paraplegii 
iUk-.s  nut  imjirove,  and  is  not  inl^uenced  by  treatment,  an  operation  of  this  kindii 
mil  only  justifiable,  but  strongly  to  be  recommended.  The  incision  should  lie 
in  the  median  line,  and  the  jwriosteum  with  the  muscles  on  either  side  should 
lit-  stripped  back,  so  that  when  the  flaps  are  replaced  a  tolerably  firm  casing  fflif 
lie  formed  over  the  canal. 

ClTRVATUBE    OF   THE   SpINE. 

The  spine  may  become  bent,  either  from  primary  disease  of  the  bona  ud 
joints  (caries,  osteo- arthritis,  new  growths,  etc.)  or  from  weakness  of  the  suadfl 
whose  function  it  is  to  maintain  the  erect  position,  the  vertebnc  only  becooiiig 
iiri'ecled  secondarily  after  the  deformity  has  already  lasted  some  time,  owing  loAe 
iine<iual  distribution  of  the  weight  they  bear.  The  direction  may  be  either antoo-- 
jKisterior  or  latenl.aUlMM^h^^  htiv  rarely  occurs  by  itself.  The  former  is  fann 
03  eKwytfii^4^|rihl^HHiflBB&}*'^''°  '^  convex  backward,  incumtiaii'^ 
Enc  latter  as  scoliosis. 


•4-Poittriffr  Curvature. 

varieties,  distinguished  froroa 
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■b-)»De;  the  other  is  uniform  and  gradual,  caused,  as  a  rule,  by  a  general  aAec- 
ittofthe  whole  or  part  of  the  spine. 

(d)  Angular. — In  by  for  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  the  result  of  caries ;  but 
t'teiy  arise  from  myeloid  sarcoma  affecting  the  body  of  one  of  the  vertebrae,  from 
tKBysro,  carcinoma  (secondary),  and  in  infants  from  rickets.  The  projection,  as 
P>Biine  implies,  is  sharp  and  angular,  and  it  is  exaggerated  by  the  presence  of 
BaqxDsatory  curves  in  the  opposite  direction  above  and  below.  These  are  the 
Winl  result  of  the  attempt  to  retain  the  erect  position  ;  if  the  spine  is  bent  for- 
Wd  at  any  one  spot,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  bone,  the  head  and  the  upper  part 
ftfie  trunk  must  be  thrown  back  in  order  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  lie  over 
K  base  line  of  the  feet ;  in  other  words,  one  or  more  compensatory  curves  must 
e  developed  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  this  cannot  take  place,  oris  imper- 
et,  as  when  the  disease  involves  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  the  patient  is  compelled 
tttoop  forward. 

The  diagnosis  rarely  presents  any  difficulty.  In  progressive  caries  the  rigidity 
"  the  muscles,  the  tenderness  over  the  spinous  processes,  and  the  care  with 
Itich  the  patient  avoids  moving,  especially  in  any  way  that  might  jar  the  back, 
B  nearly  always  conclusive.  These  signs  are  lost  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  true, 
ter  the  inflammatory  stage  is  past  and  repair  is  complete  ;  but  the  diagnosis  is 
nired  then  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  rickets,  the  other  diseases  that 
id  to  the  formation  of  angular  curvature  have  little  or  no  tendency  Co  get  well. 
Myeloid  sarcoma,  except  for  (he  rapidity  with  which  the  curvature  is  formed, 
■mot  be  diagnosed  from  caries.  The  age  is  the  same,  and  the  symptoms  are  the 
lie,  especially  as  it  is  always  attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation. 
ntunately  it  is  much  more  rare. 

Rickets  in  infancy  may  be  a  source  of  considerable  difficulty  for  a  time,  as  the 
EKnce  of  this  disease  does  not  exclude  caries  as  well.  The  spine  of  a  rickety 
ild  retains  for  a  long  time  the  normal  infantile  curve,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  sit 
I  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  acting  on  the  softened  bone,  may 
oseavery  sharp  bend  to  take  place  at  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  region, 
lere  caries  is  most  common .  In  most  cases  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  laying 
e  child  upon  its  stomach  across  the  nurse's  knee  ;  a  rickety  curve  can  usually  be 
'aightened  out  by  a  little  manipulation  as  soon  as  the  weight  is  taken  otf,  while  in 
ties  this  is,  of  course,  impossible,  as  the  muscles  retain  their  rigidity  ;  but  very 
ten  in  the  really  severe  cases  of  rickets  this  fails  completely,  as  the  bones  are  as 
Oder  and  the  muscles  as  rigid  as  in  actual  inflammation.  Fortunately,  in  such 
ses,  rest,  cod-liver  oil,  and  good  food  effect  a  complete  transformation  within  a 
xk. 

(^)  Gradual. — This  may  be  caused  either  as  a  compensation  for  other  defects, 
'  by  some  affection  of  the  back  itself. 

Compensatory  curves  have  been  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  caries, 
It  tf>ey  are  the  natural  result  of  many  other  deformities.  Congenital  dislocation 
'  die  hip,  for  example,  and  ankylosis  of  the  hip  joint  in  a  flexed  position,  are  of 
nasitj  attended  by  lordosis ;  and  where  this  is  at  all  extensive  _there  must  be  a 
unpcnsating  degree  of  kyphosis  above.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  abdominal 
moH!  and  even  10  a  slight  degree  in  pregnancy. 

Weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  such  as  commonly  occurs  in  rickety 
Sldren,  or  in  those  who  have  outgrown  their  strength,  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of 

Shosis.  Sometimes  the  body  retains  its  symmetry  and  the  spine  remains  in  the 
die  line;  more  frequently  it  yields  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  lateral  curva- 
^  results  as  well.  Infantile  paralysis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy  occa- 
fnall}'  lead  10  the  same  reiult.  At  first  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrre  are  unaffected, 
"  I  a  time  they  become  wasted  and  thinned  in  front ;  the  thorax  is  crushed 
ieiormityis  permanent.  If  rickets  is  present  the  change  is  much 
■>e  softness  of  the  bones. 
»tl  curves  of  the  spines  are  often  lost  and  replaced  by  a 
ilfy  marked  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  and  thorax ;  and 
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a.  gtmilar  deformity  is  produced  when  the  spinal  column  is  affected  \ff  <HtciMt4dl 
or  osteitis  derormans. 

2.  Lateral  Curvature — Scoliosit. 

Lateral  curvature  may  result  either  from  want  of  symmetry  in  other  pvbi 
the  body,  the  spine  bending  to  one  side  to  compensate  for  some  other  defect, al 
enable  the  head  and  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trunk  to  be  kept  vertically  orcr  ' 
base  line  of  the  feet,  or  simply  from  weakness,  the  muscles  which  ought  to  keq 
straight  not  being  equal  to  the  work ;  in  this  case  it  is  nearly  always  heocii 
with  an tero- posterior  curvature  as  well. 

(a)  Asymmetry. — Owing  to  its  position  in  the  central  axis  of  the  body,  tk 
spine  is  necessarily  influenced  by  the  least  alteration  in  symmetry.     WbetbcrSi 


the  legs,  or  the  arms,  the  thorax,  or  even  the  head,  if  one  side  predoinin*^ 
unduly  over  the  other  the  effect  is  visible  on  the  spine. 

Inequality  in  ihe  length  of  the  lower  limbs,  for  example,  whether  it  a-t^ 
from  congenital  defect  (and  the  legs  are  unequal  in  length  in  many  people,  wilf*** 
its  l>eing  sus]>ected).  fracture,  disease  of  the  hip,  or  any  other  reason,  must  c^^ 
curvature  of  the  spine.  The  base  line  of  the  pelvis  is  oblique  ;  the  last  luiC* 
vertebra  must  be  i^erpendicular  to  it ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  person  is  to  sti^ 
erect,  the  spine  above  must  be  bent  back  to  the  opposite  side. 

Inequality  in  the  strength  or  the  development  of  the  upper  limbs  product* 
similar  though  less  marked  result.  The  most  striking  examples  are  seen  ia  c^ 
genital  absence  of  one  of  the  arms ;  but  in  people  who  are  very  distinctly  ri^0 
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[,  the  dorsal  spine  is  always  slightly  convex  to  the  right,  and  sometimes 
decidedly  so. 

Asymmetry  of  the  thorax  is  equally  potent.     In  empyema,  when  the  walls  of 
side  have  collapsed  to  the  utmost,  this  is  visible  at  once,  the  spine  being  con- 
to  the  diseased  side ;  but  even  after  an  attack  of  pleurisy  the  same  effect  may 
Ipc  noted  for  some  considerable  time  after  recovery. 

Even  wry-neck  produces  the  same  result,  although,  of  course,  to  a  very  much 
extent.     In  neglected  cases,  in  which  the  head  is  bent  down  for  years,  the 
of  the  fece,  the  chest,  and  in  women  even  the  mammary  gland,  fail  to  grow 
in  proportion,  and  the  spine  becomes  asymmetrical. 

Finally,  though  much  more  rarely,  lateral  curvature  may  arise  from  some 
defect  in  the  spine  itself,  caries,  for  example,  affecting  the  body  of  a  vertebra  on 
one  side ;  or  one-half  only  of  a  vertebra  being  developed  without  the  other. 
Paralysis  of  the  intercostal  or  other  muscles  acting  from  the  spine  upon  the  trunk 
might  cause  the  same  result. 

Occasionally,  the  deformity  produced  in  this  way  is  very  considerable ;  but, 
as  ft  is  always  secondary,  developed  to  compensate  for  another,  it  naturally  does 
not  admit  of  rectification. 

{b)  Muscular  Weakness. — This  is  the  most  common  cause  of  the  "growing 

out  of  the  shoulder**  (generally  the  right  one),  which  is  the  symptom  first  noticed 

*nd  first  complained  of  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  lateral  curvature.    The  muscles, 

^hich  ought  to  keep  the  spine  erect,  are  unable  to  do  so,  and  it  bends  over  to 

^rxc  side,  and,  generally  speaking,  forward  as  well.     It  may  be  a  young,  rapidly 

growing  girl,  whose  strength,  especially  at  puberty,  is  unable  to  support  the 

height  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk ;  or  a  person  of  better  physique  who  has  to 

^^rry  constantly  upon  one  arm  or  shoulder  a  load  that  is  too  heavy ;   it  may 

t>e  the  outcome  of  some  exhausting  illness,  or  even  of  a  strain   injuring  some  of 

^he  muscles:  the  cause  is  the  same  in  all,  the  weight  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 

strength. 

The  direction  of  the  curve  is  determined  by  some  slight  degree  of  asymme- 
try, natural  or  acquired.  In  right-handed  people  in  whom  there  is  a  dorsal  con- 
vexity this  is  the  guiding  cause.  The  posture  known  as  standing  at  ease  is 
smother ;  the  weight  of  the  body  is  allowed  to  rest  on  one  leg,  the  other  side  of 
the  pelvis  droops,  the  base  line  becomes  oblique,  and  with  it  the  axis  of  the  lumbar 
spine.  To  compensate  for  this  the  thorax  is  thrown  over  to  the  opposite  side. 
In  other  cases  the  primary  curve  can  be  traced  to  a  cramped  position  in  writing, 
or  to  other  causes. 

This  variety  of  lateral  curvature  is  entirely  different  from  the  former ;  it  is  a 
primary  affection,  not  developed  to  compensate  for  anything  else ;  and,  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  it  has  a  very  great  tendency  to  become  worse.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  true,  it  is  arrested  spontaneously ;  the  period  of  growth  and  of 
physical  weakness  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  muscles  develop  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent the  curve  becoming  more  distinct ;  but  it  rarely  hap[)ens  unless  the  treatment 
is  thoroughly  carried  out,  that  this  state  is  reached  without  leaving  some  degree  of 
deformity.  As  patients  become  stronger,  the  curve  ceases  to  increase,  but  they 
do  not  grow  out  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  popular  opinion  to  that  effect. 

Curves  in  the  spine  are  naturally  unable,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  remain 
single.  Where  the  lumbar  region  is  convex  to  the  left,  the  thoracic  must  be 
equally  convex  to  the  right,  and  sometimes  the  cervical  must  be  bent  back  again 
in  order  to  keep  the  head  and  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  base  line  of  the  feet. 
One  of  these  curves  is  usually  considered  the  primary,  the  others  compensatory  ; 
but  they  must,  with  few  exceptions,  develop  together. 

Rotation. — Except  in  some  cases  of  thoracic  asymmetry,  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine  never  occurs  alone.  It  is  always  and  necessarily  associated  with 
another  deformity  (rotation  of  the  vertebrae  on  a  vertical  axis),  which  is  even  more 
hard  to  correct,  and  which  causes  much  greater  distortion  of  the  trunk.  The 
direction  of  this  rotation  is  absolutely  constant ;    the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are 


.c 
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always  twisted  further  away  from  the  middle  line,  and  the  apinei  brooght  bob 
to  it.     The  effect,  if  the  deformity  is  estimated  by  the  spinous  processes aknt, 
very  deceptive ;  sometimes  they  are  rotated  so  far  back  that  they  are  almott  bnmg^ 
to  the  median  groove  again,  vertically  under  each  other,  as  if  the  sfMne  was 
tically  straight,  while  in  reality  the  bodies  are  carried  further  and  furtbei: 
until  they  may  face  to   left  and  right,  instead  of  for 
The  rotation  apparently  corrects  the  deformity^   in  rolitji 
C^^^         makes  it  infinitely  worse. 

The  cause  of  this  rotation  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion.  Where  there  is  general  muscular  debility, 
hardly  be  due  to  muscular  spasm.  As  a  matter  of  £utitii 
purely  mechanical,  the  result  of  the  fashion  in  which  tie 
vertebrae  are  articulated  together.  As  soon  as  the  least  latcnl 
curve  makes  its  appearance,  the  weight  of  the  upper  hilfof 
the  trunk  presses  obliquely  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spioc; 
and,  like  all  oblique  forces,  it  may  be  resolved  into  two,  oic 
acting  vertically,  the  other  horizontally.  Of  these  thelatte 
only  is  concerned  with  the  rotation.  It  acts  almost  wboU; 
upon    the    bodies  which    are   not   supported   by  anjthinj 


\t  nnebn,  bcinji  jinl  at  ihc  jt 


laterally;  upon  the  spines  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  bearing ihc 
weight  of  the  trunk,  and  which  are  protected  on  either  side  by  the  articulji 
processes,  it  has  little  or  no  effect ;  and,  consequently,  the  former  are  deflecttd 
so  much  more  forcibly  than  the  latter  that  the  vertebrre  swing  round  upon  un^ 
running  down  the  central  canal,  the  bodies  going  one  way,  more  out  of  the  fo- 
[>endicuiar,  the  spines  the  other. 

EfTect.— In  the  slighter  cases,  in  which  ihe  muscular  system  soon  regains  its 
strength,  no  gross  changes  are  produced.  In  the  more  severe  ones,  and  in  tt*** 
dependent  upon  asymmetry,  the  whole  of  the  trunk  is  affected  more  or  less.  "^ 
vertebra;  on  the  concave  side  are  wasted  from  the  pressure,  so  that  the  bodi^^' 
come  weci(,'e-shai)ed  ;  the  ligaments  and  muscles  are  shortened  ;  and  the  ft*'* 
cartilage  is  shallow'er  on  one  side  than  the  other.  Sometimes  in  very  severe*^^ 
buttresses  of  bone  arc  thrown  out  from  one  vertebra  to  another,  as  in  rickets^- ^ 
the  purpose  of  sut-  On  the  convex  side  the  ri  tjs  diverge,  so  that  the  shot;*  " 

ised,  on  th  "  ey  converge ;  so  that  it  is  equally  depressed ;       * 
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s  that  follow  the  course  of  the  spine,  such,  for  example,  as  the  aorta, 
XDe  strangely  twisted  into  an  S  shape. 

The  rotation  complicates  this  still  more  \  the  vertebrfe  are  twisted  as  well. 
•»A  cases  the  bodies  may  look  half  to  the  left  and  half  to  the  right,  instead  of 
stnight  forward  ;  and  in  the  lumbar  region  the  transverse  processes  on  the  con- 
ade  may  project  so  directly  backward  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  spines.  This 
lOt  without  its  effect  upon  the  vertebrae;  their  symmetry  is  entirely  lost ;  the 
Mand  the  transverse  process  on  the  convex  side  are  twisted  toward  each  other ; 
K  on  the  concave  side  apart.  The  thorax  shows  the  deformity  even  more  con- 
CDQUsly.  The  ribs  on  the  convex  side  diverge  and  project  backward,  carrying 
rsd^la  with  them ;  then  they  bend  back  upon  themselves  so  sharply  that  the 
eantero-posterior  diameter  opposite  the  nipple  is  only  a  few  inches.  On  the 
nave  side  they  run  forward  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  scarcely  any  angle 
ill,  so  that  the  sternum  is  carried  far  away  from  the  middle  line  toward  the 
Dcavity,  and  the  breast  on  that  side  is  thrust  as  prominently  forward  as  the  other 
e  is  depressed.  In  extreme  cases  the  ribs  on  the  concave  side  are  crushed  to- 
ther,  while  those  on  the  other  grow  outward  and  backward  further  and  further 
til  their  angles  produce  a  lateral  hump  which  at  first  sight  is  not  unlike  that  due 
caries  (Fig.  313). 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  is  most  serious, 
lediest  is  crushed  down  from  above,  twisted  round,  and  fixed  in  such  a  way  that 
;ii  when  synostosis  does  not  occur  between  the  ribs, 
Jansion  is  out  of  the  question,  and  respiration  must  be 
rely  diaphragmatic.  The  lungs  are  displaced,  altered 
shape,  and  unable  to  move  in  the  pleural  cavity  ;  the 
irt  is  thrust  to  one  side;  the  aorta  is  doubled  almost 
m  itself;  and  the  liver  and  kidneys  are  forced  alto- 
l»er  out  of  position  ;  in  short,  there  is  not  one  of  the 
^ra  that  does  not  suffer  more  or  less  severely. 

In  children,  especially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
ets,  the  vertebrK  very  soon  become  altered  in  shape  ;    , 
then  the  deformity  is  practically  permanent,  althoufih 
e  improvement  may  be  effected  if  the  treatment  is 
menced  before  the  ]>eriod  of  sclerosis  and  condensa- 
sets  in.     When  the  disease  does  not  commence  until 
;rty,  the  bones  do  not  suffer  so  soon,  and  if  only 
jnable  care  is  taken  and  proper  treatment  carried  out 
I  full  growth  is  reached,  deformity  can  be  altogether 
ented.     It  is  very  rare  for  lateral  curvature  to  com-     fh;.  3.3.— E.irtni>.scoiio*ii. 
ce  after  one  and  twenty,  although  if    there  is  any 
;dy  existing  deformity,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  become  wor^ie. 
Knock-knee  and  flat-foot  occur  under  the  same  conditions  as  lateral  curvature 
'.e  spine,  and  are  very  commonly  associated  with  it. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  lateral  curvature  in  a.symmetry  gives 
CO  no  inconvenience  (unless,  as  sometimes  happens  in  fractures,  the  inequality 
oduced  suddenly  and  late  in  life)  ;  and  if  the  muscles  are  well  developed  it  has 
endency  to  become  worse.  It  is  the  result  of  comjiensation  and  does  not 
it  of  correction. 

When  due  to  physical  weakness  its  first  commencement  very  rarely  receives 
attention  ;  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  not  sus[)ected  until  the  alteration  in 
igure  (generally  the  growing  out  of  the  right  shoulder)  is  distinct.  Thejiatient 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  standing  on  one  leg  for  some  time  jw.st ;  or  of 
ping  with  the  head  poking  forward,  the  shoulders  rounded,  and  the  abdomen 
Ecting;  but  as  a  rule  this  is  the  first  thing  to  cause  a  suspicion  that  there  is 
hing  more  serious  than  simple  laziness. 

It  is  practically  confined  to  childhood  and  youth,  and  is  much  more  common 
iris  than  boys.     To  some  extent  this  is  due  to  the  very  great  stra  n  upon  the 
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strength  at  puberty,  especially  as  this  is  often  accompanied  bj  a  period  of 
growth ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  largely  the  resuk  (^  different  haUts 
modes  of  life,  and  especially  of  insufficient  and  improper  exercise,  not  eno^j 
attention  being  paid  to  the  development  of  the  muscular  system. 

Pain  is  unusual,  although  when  the  disease  is  advanced  it  may  be  veryiefcn^ 
possibly  from  pressure  upon  the  intercostal  nerves.  Very  often  there  is  a  vevf 
sense  of  aching  in  the  lumbar  region,  especially  of  an  evening  and  after  eieitiMf 
and  with  this  there  may  be  some  cutaneous  tenderness  over  the  bony  prominenn^ 
such  as  is  not  un  frequent  in  convalescents.  In  most  cases,  however,  this  isdtlei 
neglected  as  natural  in  connection  with  the  time  of  life,  or  is  stigmatized  as  pm- 
ing  pain  ;  and  as  practically  there  are  no  other  symptoms,  the  patient  is  reprdd 
as  simply  having  outgrown  her  strength,  until,  suddenly,  the  want  of  symmetryii 
observed. 

Method  of  Examination. — The  clothing  is  arranged  so  that  the  body 
above  the  iliac  crests  and  the  gluteal  cleft  can  be  inspected  from  all  sides.  l( 
from  the  height  of  the  crests,  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  inequality  of  the  lom 
limbs,  this  must  be  investigated  first,  and  compensation  made  by  placing  a  book 
under  the  shorter  leg. 

At  first  the  patient  stands  upright  with  the  feet  together,  in  a  natural,  uncon- 
strained position.     If  the  muscles  are  rigid  and  contracted,  so  that  the  attitude  is 
stiff,  they  nearly  always  give  way  in  a  minute  or  two.     In  the  meantime  the  tip  of 
each  spinous  process  is  marked  with  an  aniline  pencil.     In  an  ordinary  case,  with 
the  dorsal  convexity  on  the  right,  the  scapula  on  that  side  is  higher  and  more 
prominent,  the  chest  fuller,  and  the  iliac  crest  better  marked,  with  a  deep  depi 
sion  between  it  and  the  ribs  (Fig.  310).     On  the  left  the  outline  of  the  body 
nearly  straight.     Seen  from  the  side,  the  head  projects  forward,  the  thorax  is  fJa^, 
half-concealed  by  the  shoulders,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  projects,  owia^ 
to  the  antero-posterior  bend  which,  when  the  muscles  are  weak,  nearly  always 
complicates  the  lateral  one.     In  front,  the  left  breast  stands  out  more  than  ti^ 
other,  and  the  asymmetry  of  the  thorax  is  even  more  distinct. 

Next  the  patient  is  directed  to  stoop  forward,  the  knees  being  kept  straight:^ 
the  head  bent  down,  and  the  arms  hanging  loosely  in  front.     This  gives  an  ideao^ 
the  amount  of  rotation.     The  ribs  posteriorly  are  uncovered  ;  and  the  projectio: 
backward  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  on  one  side,,  and  of  the  erector  spinae  i 
the  lumbar  region  on  the  other,  is  brought  prominently  into  view.     It  is  often  o^ 
service  to  keep  a  record  of  this  position  by  moulding  a  malleable  piece  of  leaci 
(as  suggested  by  Roth)  transversely  to  the  ribs,  between  the  angles  of  the  scapula?  ^ 
and  taking  a  tracing  from  this  on  to  paper.     If  the  deformity  is  conspicuous  ^ 
second  may  be  taken  opposite  the  third  lumbar  spine. 

Afterward  the  patient  is  directed  to  straighten  her  back  by  her  own  unaided 
efforts  ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  this  merely  results  in  increasing  the  deformity, 
attempt  must  be  made  by  manipulating  the  trunk  and  the  limbs  to  see  how  far  it 
possible  for  the  muscles  to  restore  the  symmetry.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
osseous  deformity  this  can  usually  be  done  by  placing  the  patient  in  what  Roth  has 
called  the  key-note  position,  with  the  right  arm  directed  upward,  and  the  left  one 
at  right  angles  to  the  trunk. 

The  prognosis  depends  chiefly  upon  the  state  of  the  vertebrae.  If  they  are 
not  yet  affected,  the  patient  can  generally  be  cured,  if  she  will  take  suffideot 
trouble,  although  relai)ses  are  almost  sure  to  occur  from  time  to  time  until  ttic 
development  of  the  trunk  is  complete.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  osseous  deformi^'^f 
is  already  present,  neither  rotation  nor  curvature  can  be  corrected,  except  in  vex^r 
early  cases,  and  where  there  is  evidence  of  recent  rickets,  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  prevent  them  becoming  worse. 

Treatment. — The  essential  point  is  to  strengthen  the  muscles  by  regular •^■■'^ 
systematic  exercises,  without  fatiguing  them. 

Good  food,  fresh  air,  .iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  tonics  are  essential,  as 
who  suffer  from  lateral  curvature  are  nearly  always  anaemic  and  often  C 
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<  clothing  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  compression  of  the  lower  part  or 
!  dionuc ;  if  stays  are  worn  they  should  be  short,  and  there  should  be  a  vertical 
p  of  elastic  on  each  side,  to  admit  of  easy  expansion,  and  great  care  must  be 
Ecn  to  avoid  injurious  habits,  which,  if  they  have  not  caused  the  deformity, 
re  at  least  made  it  worse,  such  as  long  standing,  especially  standing  at  ease ; 
ting  obliquely  in  a  cramped  position  when  writing  without  a  proper  back-rest, 
with  the  I^s  crossed,  and  stooping.  The  back  should  be  well  sponged  and 
bbed  every  morning,  and  massage,  stroking  and  kneading  the  muscles  on  either 
kof  the  spine,  and  galvanism,  should  he  applied  to  relieve  the  aching  and  sense 
'.  btigue  which  are  nearly  always  present  at  first  after  any  little  exertion. 

Where  the  muscular  strength  is  good,  and  the  curvature  only  slight,  general 
incises  may  be  prescribed,  especially  swimming,  balancing  a  light  weight  upon 
be  head,  swinging  by  the  hands,  and  the  use  of  a  light  pair  of  dumb-bells.  Many 
A  the  exercises  on  the  horizontal  bar  may  be  performed  as  the  general  nutrition 
nptoves;  but,  whatever  is  done,  the  patient  should  always  stop  short  at  the  least 
KMUion  of  fatigue,  and  should  rest  upon  a  properly-shaped  chair,  with  the  seat 
taniontal,  a  foot-rest,  a  cushion  arranged  to  (it  the  loins,  and  an  excavation  above 
ior  the  shoulders.     A  similar  chair,  with  the  back  adjusted  so  that  the  angle  can 


*Jtered,  should  be  used  for  all  purposes — meals,  playing  the  piano,  writing,  etc. 
Flight  Barwell's  sling  (Fig.  314)  is  sometimes  of  service. 

In  more  severe  cases,  in  which  the  strength  is  unequal  to  this,  much  milder 
tcises,  limited  to  special  groups  of  muscles,  must  be  prescribed  ;  the  intrinsic 
*cles  of  the  thorax  (deep  ins])iration  and  expiration),  those  of  the  head  and 
'\,  those  of  the  upper  extremity  that  act  upon  the  trunk,  then  those  of  the 
'«r  (circumduction  of  the  shoulder  and  hip),  the  erector  spinie,  the  abdominal 
mp,  etc.,  being  worked  quietly  and  slowly,  one  after  the  other,  a  certain  number 
times  (depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  patient),  first,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
-  recumbent  position,  then  erect.  The  same  ])recaution  as  to  fatigue  must  be 
ipted  here  ;  and  after  each  practice  the  muscles  of  the  back  shoidd  be  well  rubbed 
^sponged. 

As  Roth  has  pointed  out,  it  is  essential,  first  of  all,  to  correct  the  antero- 
'terior  curvature.  Afterward,  when  the  muscles  have  regained  their  power  over 
*i  exercises  may  be  practiced  in  the  key-note  position,  or  in  that  which  tends 
t  to  bring  the  spine  to  its  natural  shape.  Later  ones  may  he  more  severe,  as. 
example,  when  the  patient,  lying  prone  upon  a  table  with  the  jielvis  and  legs 
»n«td,  and  the  latter  fixed  (by  some  one  sitting  on  them),  raises  the  trunk 
NT  to  the  horizontal  position  and  slowly  lowers  it  again. 
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During  this  treatment  Roth  recommeDds  that  the  patient  should  stand 
quently  in  front  of  a  looking-glass  with  the  eyes  closed,  and  straighten  hendf' 
until  she  believes  that  she  is  standing  erect ;  generally  she  finds,  on  opening' 
eyes,  that  the  head  is  on  one  side,  and  one  shoulder  unduly  raised.     By 
the  muscular  sense,  which  requires  re-educating,  becomes  so  much  improved 
she  is  enabled  to  place  herself  in  a  better  position  voluntarily,  and  at  once. 

Mechanical  supports  should  never  be  used  for  lateral  curvature  of  the 
when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them,  and  then  only  in  the  daytime,  not  when 
patient  is  lying  down.     Where  there  is  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,! 
where,  as  I  have  seen  on  one  or  two  occasions,  lateral  curvature  has  dc?el 
rapidly  after  a  severe  strain  (some  of  the  muscles  probably  being  ruptured  ori 
stretched  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  they  were  paralyzed),  they  are  undool 
beneficial  as  adjuncts,  only  they  must  be  gradually  left  off  as  the  muscles  regaij 
their  power.     To  keep  them  on  only  causes  atrophy.     In  advanced  cases,  in  whidl 
the  deformity  is  so  great  as  to  resemble  angular  curvature  in  appearance,  and  the] 
muscles  are  hopelessly  wasted,  their  use  cannot  be  avoided  ;  the  deformity  is  po^ 
manent,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  prevent  its  becoming  worse  by  supporting  the 
trunk.     Many  of  these  cases  suffer  very  severe  pain,  probably  from  pressure  upoi 
the  intercostal  nerves,  and  only  experience  relief  when  wearing  some  kind  of 
mechanical  support. 


Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Meninges. 

Acute   Traumatic  Meningitis. 

This  is  not  uncommon  after  wounds  that  involve  the  membranes,  or  after  gun- 
shot injuries  of  the  vertebrae  ;  the  former  are  nearly  always  punctured,  the  latter 
are  invariably  bruised,  so  that  there  is  everything  to  favor  septic  inflammation; 
and  under  these  conditions  it  may  commence  in  the  membranes  themselve- 
Much  more  rarely  it  is  met  with  after  injuries  that  are  not  compound,  such  as 
sprains,  wrenches,  and  simple  fractures,  and  then  it  is  generally  due  to  the  exten- 
sion from  surrounding  structures.  Periostitis  or  arthritis  bre^s  out  and  runs  on 
to  suppuration  ;  or  an  abscess  forms  in  the  crushed  and  bruised  tissue  around  the 
theca  and  between  the  bones  ;  or  the  inflammation  starts  outside  the  spinal  colunm 
altogether,  and  spreads  into  it  along  the  nerves  or  lymphatics,  or  more  directljf 
through  a  rupture  in  some  of  the  posterior  ligaments. 

The  pathological  appearances  naturally  differ  to  a  certain  extent  ;  sometinw 
the  effusion  seems  to  be  limited,  but  more  frequently  the  pus  spreads  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  theca  and  involves  the  subdural  as  well  as  the  subarachnoid 
space.  In  extreme  cases  the  cord  is  injected  and  softened  so  as  to  be  almost 
diffluent ;  and  the  pia  mater  is  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  lymph  which  spreads 
along  the  veins  like  white  streaks  on  either  side. 

It  may  begin  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  accident,  or  when  it  is  due  to 
gradual  extension  it  may  not  make  its  appearance  for  a  long  time.  As  a  rule 
there  is  a  rigor  or  shivering  ;  the  temperature  rises  at  once,  and  may  become  ex- 
ceedingly high  in  the  first  few  hours  ;  the  pulse  becomes  full  and  rapid ;  the 
respiration  is  shallow  and  hurried  ;  vomiting  is  not  infrequent ;  and  delirium  and 
other  signs  of  the  most  intense  fever  follow  very  soon.  Reflex  action  isatfiist 
exaggerated  ;  very  soon  it  begins  to  fail ;  voluntary  power  is  impaired  almost  from 
the  first.  There  is  the  most  intense  pain  down  the  back,  often  spreading  round 
the  trunk  as  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  become  involved;  hyperaesthesia is 
almost  always  ])resent,  and  sometimes  it  is  general,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes on  any  part  of  the  body  causes  agony  ;  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  kept 
perfectly  rigid  ;  often  there  is  opisthotonos,  the  back  of  the  head  boring  into  ^ 
pillows  ;  and  sometimes  there  are  violent  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs  and  even  general  epileptiform  convulsions.     As  a  rule  respiration  soon 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SURGICAL  INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

Bt  J.  HirrcHiKsoN,  JuN't  '•>  c.s. 

I.  The  Methods  of  Examining  the  Eye.     Errors  of  Refraction. 

For  ophthalmic  work,  the  student  should  be  provided  with  the  following:  i 
refraction  ophthalmoscope  (of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  the  one  designed br 
Mr.  Stanford  Morton  being  perhaps  the  best),  and  a  large  con  vex  glass  lens  hariog 
a  diameter  of  two  inches  and  a  focal  length  of  about  three  inches.  In  addidonto 
these,  for  estimating  refraction,  a  **  keratoscopy  mirror  *'  is  useful,  and  a  pupiUo- 
meter  should  be  added  to  the  ophthalmoscope  case. 

By  **  oblique  illumination  "  of  the  eye  is  meant  the  projection  of  light  firoma 
lamp  at  the  side  of  and  somewhat  in  front  of  the  patient's  head  through  the 
convex  lens  into  the  eye,  the  lens  being  held  at  about  its  focal  distance  from  the 
latter.  Oblique  illumination  is  especially  valuable  for  detecting  opacities  or 
**  nebulae  '*  in  the  cornea,  foreign  bodies  on  the  latter,  or  commencing  cataract 

By  **  indirect  ophthalmoscopic  examination*'  is  understood  the  following: 
The  patient  is  seated  in  a  dark  room  with  a  light  behind  and  to  one  side  of  his 
head  ;  the  observer  uses  the  plane  mirror  of  the  ophthalmoscope  at  a  distance  of 
about  eighteen  inches,  and  reflects  the  light  into  the  pupil  of  the  patient's  eye ;  then 
interposing  the  convex  lens,  held  in  the  left  hand  at  rather  less  than  its  focal 
distance  from  the  latter,  the  patient  is  directed  to  look  at  the  observer's  right 
ear  if  the  right  eye  is  being  examined,  at  the  left  ear  if  the  left  eye  is  under  ob- 
servation. By  this  means  an  inverted  image  is  obtained  of  the  optic  disc,  and 
the  whole  fundus  can  be  explored  by  making  the  patient  look  upward,  downward, 
and  to  either  side.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  image  obtained  is  an  inverted 
one,  and  hence,  for  instance,  a  hemorrhage  seen  apparently  above  the  disc  is  really 
situated  below  it. 

In  the  **  direct  method  "  of  examination,  on  the  contrary,  the  image  obtained 
is  not  inverted.  The  oblique  mirror  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  used,  the  light  being 
as  near  as  convenient  to  the  patient's  ear  ;  the  surgeon,  using  his  right  eye  when 
examining  the  patient's  right  one  and  vice  versdy  approaching  his  eye  and  instm- 
ment  until  the  latter  is  just  in  front  of  the  cornea,  whilst  reflecting  the  light 
steadily  into  the  pupil.  If  the  patient  looks  straight  forward,  the  optic  disc  will 
be  seen  ;  if  straight  at  the  observer,  the  region  of  the  macula  or  yellow  spot  can  be 
explored,  etc.  Since  reflecting  the  rays  on  to  the  latter  region  produces  reflex 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  it  is  a  great  convenience  if  the  contractor  pupilla  be 
paralyzed  by  homatropine.  In  estimating  refraction,  too,  the  previous  use  of  ths 
drug  is  often  necessary,  especially  in  young  subjects  and  in  those  with  hype^n^ 
tropia  or  **  long  sight.*'  An  aqueous  solution  of  homatropine  hydrobromatc 
(four  grains  to  the  ounce)  is  employed,  two  or  three  drops  being  applied  within  the 
conjunctival  sac  every  ten  minutes.  After  this  has  been  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  practically  complete  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  contractor  pupill* 
is  obtained,  both  muscles  recovering  within  twenty-four  hours.  For  ophthalmo- 
scopic use,  homatropine  has  largely  displaced  atropine,  since  the  paralytic  effects 
of  the  latter  often  persist  for  nearly  a  week.  Further,  if  atropine  be  used  in 
patients  of  advanced  age,  there  is  a  certain  risk  of  causing  glaucoma. 

The  student  should  practice  the  use  of  both  direct  and  indirect  ophthal- 
moscopic examination,  since  both  are  indisi)ensable.  We  may  now  briefly  notice 
the  methods  of  detecting  and  estimating  errors  of   refraction  by  the  ophth^ 
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In  hypermetropia,  otherwise  known  as  long  sight,  the  eye  is  shorter  than 
^iBual,  and  if  the  ciliary  muscle  be  at  rest,  parallel  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus 
biehind  the  retina.  Rays  proceeding  from  an  object  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet 
Oir  six  metres  may  be  regarded  as  parallel  ones.  Hence  a  hypermetropic  eye,  if 
tlie  ciliary  muscle  be  for  the  time  not  in  action,  has  a  certain  amount  of  defect  in 
fiiitant  vision,  a  defect  which  the  patient  can  overcome  by  contracting  his  ciliary 
Hmscle,  rendering  the  lens  more  convex,  and  thus  bringing  the  rays  to  a  focus  on 
the  retina.  Rays  proceeding  from  a  near  object,  e.  g. ,  the  type  of  a  book,  can  also 
le  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  with  extra  use  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  it  is 
in  near  vision  that  the  hypermetrope  nearly  alwa)rs  notices  his  defect,  the  strain 
upon  the  accommodation  causing  aching  in  the  eyes  or  head. 

Hypermetropia  may  be  detected  by  the  surgeon  by  the  following  means  : — 

1.  In  using  the  indirect  method,  if  the  image  of  the  disc  be  obtained  and 
dien  the  surgeon  gradually  withdraw  his  mirror  and  lens  whilst  keeping  the  disc  in 
riew,  the  size  of  the  image  will  be  noticed  to  decrease. 

2.  If  the  direct  method  be  employed,  as  the  observer  approaches  the  patient 
rhilst  reflecting  the  light  into  his  eye,  an  image  of  the  retinal  vessels  will  be 
Stained  at  a  distance  of  some  inches  from  the  eye.  This  image  will  appear  to 
DOve  (from  side  to  side  or  vertically)  in  the  same  direction  as  the  observer's  eye. 
rhe  distance  at  which  the  vessels  can  be  distinguished  varies  with  the  degree  of 
L3rpermetropia. 

3.  The  observer  uses  the  keratoscopy  mirror  (or  the  plane  one  in  his  ophthal- 
Doscope)  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  metre,  and  reflects  the  light  from  the  lamp 
>laced  above  and  behind  the  patient's  head  into  his  cornea,  making  a  shadow  pass 
icross  the  latter  by  inclining  the  mirror.  If  the  shadow  passes  across  the  cornea 
n  the  direction  opposite  to  the  one  followed  by  the  mirror,  the  eye  examined  is 
nther  hypermetropic  or  emmetropic  (of  normal  refraction).  The  test  being 
repeated  with  a  lens  *  of  +  i  D  (40")  focal  length  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Mitient's  eye,  if  the  latter  be  emmetropic  there  will  be  no  moving  shadow.  If 
ijrpermetropic,  lenses  of  increasing  strength  are  used  until  the  shadow  movement 
:eases,  when  the  deduction  of  about  i  D  from  the  lens  required  to  effect  this  will 
pve  the  amount  of  hypermetropia. 

4.  By  using  the  direct  method  the  details  of  the  disc  can  be  clearly  seen  in  a 
lypermetropic  eye  when  +  glasses  are  used  in  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  highest 
lens  with  which  the  smaller  vessels  can  be  distinctly  seen  represents  the  total 
imount  of  hypermetropia.  The  observer's  eye  in  this  test  must  be  brought  close 
to  the  patient's. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  methods  of  estimating  the  amount  of 
hypermetropia  are  only  available  if  the  patient  be  relaxing  his  accommodation, 
and  most  easily  if  the  ciliary  muscle  be  temporarily  paralyzed  by  homatropine  or 
atropine. 

In  myopia  or  short  sight  precisely  the  same  tests  are  employed  :  in  (i)  the 
size  of  the  image  increases  as  the  lens  and  ophthalmoscope  are  withdrawn  ;  in  (2) 
the  image  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  observer's  head  ;  in  (3)  the 
shadow  moves  across  in  the  cornea  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mirror  is  tilted  ; 
md  in  (4)  the  details  of  the  disc  cannot  be  clearly  defined  unless  a  —  lens  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  patient's  myopia  is  used  in  the  ophthalmoscope. 

A  myopic  eye  is  one  in  which  the  length  of  the  globe  is  greater  than  normal, 
ind  therefore  parallel  rays  passing  through  the  cornea  are  brought  to  a  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina.     Hypermetropia  is  a  congenital  condition,  does  not  tend  to 


♦The  unit  of  the  Dioptric  System,  which  is  now  universally  employed,  is  a  lens  of  about  40 
English  inches  focal  length ;  -f-  2  D  signifies  a  convex  lens  of  Y  ~  ^^^^  fo^*i  length, —  5  D  a  con- 
cave lens  of  y  =  S^''  focal  distance,  etc.  To  convert  the  French  into  the  English  system,  divide 
tbe  nnmber  of  dioptres  into  40.  The  standard  of  normal  acuteness  of  vision  is  represented  by  |, 
ue,t  letters  which  subtend  an  angle  of  5°  at  the  distance  of  6  metres  (about  20  feet)  are  used  and 
can  be  read  at  this  distance.  V  =  j^j  implies  that  the  patient  can  only  read  at  6  metres  type  which 
thit  angle  and  should  be  read  at  12  metres  distance,  etc. 
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increase  as  age  advances,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  occasionaMy  becomei  lok 
Myopia  usually  comes  on  when  the  eyes  begin  to  be  used  much  for  near  rmtn* 
L  e,f  at  school  or  during  early  adult  life — and  tends  to  increase  with  more  or  \m 
rapidity.  Overwork  of  the  eyes  (especially  in  a  bad  light),  the  habit  of  stoopia| 
and  bringing  the  book,  etc.,  very  near  to  the  eyes,  and  reading  small  or  badpciitt 
favor  the  progress  of  myopia.  Twelve  inches  is  about  the  b^  distance  for  nor 
vision,  and  if  the  amount  of  myopia  be  so  great  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  bdd 
his  books,  etc. ,  nearer  than  this,  concave  glasses  should  be  given  of  a  soffidett 
strength  to  enable  him  to  read  comfortably  at  about  this  distance.  For  good 
distant  vision  a  myopi<;  patient  may  be  ordered  the  full  correcting  glasses,  aodif 
these  do  not  exceed  —  4  D  or  —  5  D,  they  may  be  used  for  both  near  and  dii> 
tant  vision. 

A  hypermetropic  patient  has  no  difficulty  in  distant  vision,  as  a  rule,  but  tlie 
extra  strain  thrown  upon  his  ciliary  muscle  in  near  work  tends  to  produce  pain  ii 
the  eyes  and  headache  (especially  frontal),  and  these  symptoms  may  be  endrelj 
relieved  by  ordering  the  full  correction  to  be  worn  for  near  vision. 

Complications  of  Hypermetropia  and  Myopia. — ^The  chief  complication  of 
hypermetropia  is  convergent  strabismus,  the  form  of  squint  most  often  met  witk 
in  practice.  In  this,  whilst  one  eye  is  directed  upon  a  near  object,  the  axis  of  the 
other  passes  to  its  inner  side  (/.  ^.,  between  the  object  and  the  non-squinting  eye). 
Generally  the  squint  affects  the  same  eye  always  ;  it  is  then  said  to  be  coostiot, 
and  the  vision  of  the  affected  eye  is  often  defective  {e,  ^.,  ^).  The  image  is  men- 
tally ignored,  and  hence  the  patient  does  not  complain  of  double  vision.  Cob- 
vergent  strabismus  comes  on  in  childhood,  and  if  the  case  is  seen  early  and  the 
squint  be  not  of  very  high  degree,  it  can  be  cured'  by  the  continuous  use  of  fiiliy 
correcting  glasses  (/'.  ^.,  those  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  hypermetropia  found)^ 
It  must  not,  however,  be  expected  that  vision  will  much  improve  in  the  defecdfe 
eye,  though  it  is  well  to  advise  the  patient  to  practice  this  eye  by  covering  the 
other  from  time  to  time.  If  the  squint  be  alternating  (that  is,  if  first  one  eye 
squint  and  then  the  other)  vision  is  usually  good  in  both. 

If  the  strabismus  has  existed  for  some  years,  or  if  it  be  of  high  degree 
(20^-30°),  probably  a  tenotomy  of  one  internal  rectus  muscle  will  be  required. 
In  most  cases  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  correcting  glasses  a  trial  for  some  months, 
and  then  to  perform  the  tenotomy  if  the  squint  is  still  present,  ordering  the 
patient  to  continue  their  use  after  the  operation. 

There  are  several  complications  of  myopia,  especially  if  it  tends  steadily  to 
increase.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  is  the  occurrence  of  floating  specks  (mosoe 
volitantes)  seen  before  the  eye,  and  due  in  some  cases  to  actual  opacities  in  the 
vitreous,  though  often  none  can  be  detected. 

Hemorrhages  into  the  vitreous  or  retina,  detachment  of  the  latter  from  the 
choroid,  and  atrophic  patches  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  (choroiditis  poste- 
rior) are  serious  and  not  uncommon  results  of  progressive  myopia. 

Owing  to  the  strain  put  upon  the  internal  recti,  divergent  strabismus  may 
come  on,  and  give  rise  to  double  vision.     Besides  ordering  suitable  glasses  for  a 
myopic  patient,  the  surgeon  should  caution  him  against  too  prolonged  work  with 
the  eyes,  and  should  insist  upon  the  light  used  in  the  evening  being  steady,  of 
good  quality,  and  so  placed  that  the  glare  may  not  come  upon   the  eyes  them- 
selves.    Tonics  also  may  be  of  use,  and  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  stoop- 
ing at  the  work,  and  books  with  very  small  or  bad  type  should  be  avoided.    If 
divergent  strabismus  is  present,  it  may  be  treated  by  division   of  one  or  botl^ 
external  recti,  or  by  advancement  of  one  internal  rectus. 

A  very  constant  ophthalmoscopic  feature  of  high  myopia  is  the  formation  of 
a  whitish  crescent  at  the  outer  side  of  the  disc,  due  to  the  exposure  of  the  sclerotic 
by  the  shifting  of  the  choroidal  edge  (this  is  known  as  a  posterior  staphyioma)* 

In  both  simple  hypermetropia  and   myopia  parallel  rays  are   brought  to  ^ 
focus  either  behind  or  in  front  of  the  retina  when  the  accommodation  ii*** 
But  sometimes  one  meridian  of  the  cornea  or  lens  is  more  curved  than  I 
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1  such  a  case  the  rays  passing  through  the  two  meridia  are  brought  to  differ- 
K:i.  Such  a  condition  is  termed  astigmatism.  If  the  two  meridia  are  at 
emgles  to  each  other,  as  is  usual,  the  astigmatism  is  said  to  be  regular,  and 
I  corrected  by  suitable  cylindrical  lenses.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  small 
f  the  cornea  is  more  refractive  than  the  rest  (as  in  conical  cornea  or  after 
tion)  the  astigmatism  is  said  to  be  irregular,  and  cannot  be  benefited  by 
s. 

Vs  a  rule,  in  regular  astigmatism  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea  is  more 
tivc  than  the  horizontal :  if  both  are  myopic,  the  case  is  said  to  be  one  of 
5und  myopic  astigmatism,  etc.;  if  one  meridian  is  myopic  and  the  other 
metropic,  the  term  mixed  astigmatism  is  used.  Often  the  meridia  are  not 
al  and  horizontal,  but  placed  obliquely,  whilst  still  at  right  angles  to  each 
Then  the  exact  obliquity  has  to  be  carefully  ascertained,  and  for  deter- 
ig  this  keratoscopy  is  invaluable,  its  result  being  always  confirmed  by  trial 
cylindrical  glasses  in  distant  vision. 

Regular  astigmatism  is,  as  a  rule,  congenital.  Low  degrees  are  very  common 
flay  give  little  or  no  trouble  ;  occasionally  it  is  left  after  extraction  of  cata- 
>r  iridectomy,  owing  to  traction  on  the  cornea  by  the  scar  of  the  operation 
d. 

Vpart  from  the  errors  of  refraction  we  have  briefly  noticed,  we  have  to  con- 
weakness  of  sight  due  to  muscular  failure  and  to  senile  changes  in  the  eye. 
lower  of  accommodation  for  near  objects  depends  on  two  factors — the  strength 
;  ciliary  muscle  and  the  elasticity  of  the  lens  ;  and  it  steadily  decreases  from 
lood  to  old  age.  It  may  be  represented  by  the  highest  concave  lens  which 
yt  overcome  by  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle — thus,  for  instance,  a 
It  with  normal  vision,  at  the  age  of  15,  can  overcome  a  lens  of  —  12  D 
can  read  J  still  by  an  effort  when  this  lens  is  placed  before  his  eye).  The 
r  point "  (the  shortest  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  it  is  possible  to  read 
will  be  represented  by  40  divided  by  12  or  3^/^  inches.  At  45  years  the 
imodation  is  only  4.5  D  and  the  near  point  9".  It  is  about  at  this  age  that 
romes  necessary  to  assist  the  accommodation  with  convex  lenses  for  near 
,  and  the  following  table  indicates  the  requisite  correction  iox  presbyopia  or 
sight." 

Glass  required  for  Reading       '  Glass  required  for  Reading 

at  about  iz^',  etc.  i  Age.  at  about  12'',  etc. 


+  I  D  ,  65 +  4.5  D 

+  2  D  I  70, 4-  S-5  D 

-f-3l>  i  75, -i-6D 

-f  4D  I 


The  onset  of  presbyopia  is  delayed  by  myopia,  hastened  by  hypermetropia ; 
a  patient  with  myopia  of  —  4  D  may  not  require  glasses  for  reading  until  the 
f  60  ;  a  patient  with  -(-  2  D  of  hypermetropia  will  need  about  -|-  3  D  for  read- 
t  45  years,  etc. 

'n  early  life  the  ciliary  muscle  may  be  temporarily  weakened  from  various 
; — diphtheria,  prolonged  suckling  in  women,  etc.  Difficulty  in  near  vision 
ching  of  the  eyes  may  also  depend  upon  strain  of  the  internal  recti  muscles 
overwork,  and  in  a  few  cases  prisms  are  of  service.  As  a  rule  these  cases  of 
lenopia"  are  best  treated  by  tonics,  rest  of  the  eyes,  out-door  exercise,  and 
measures  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the  patient. 
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SECTION  I.— INJURIES. 

I.  Burns  and  Scalds. 

In  cases  of  simple  burns  of  the  face  the  eyelashes  are  often  temporarily  d^ 
stroyed,  and  rauco-purulent  conjunctivitis  is  not  infrequently  observed.     Theei- 
treme  sensibility  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva  render  the  slightest  bum  or  scildoC 
these  parts  very  painful,  and  continuous  cold  applications  (iced  water  or  bondc 
solution)  and  pure  cocaine  used  with  vaseline  are  very  useful  in  relieving  the  pais. 
As  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  coma 
has  been  damaged,  for  the  prognosis  as  regards  vision  will  depend  chiefly  apot 
this  point.     If  a  whitish  opacity  is  seen  a  very  guarded  prognosis  should  begifen, 
since  it  rarely  clears  off  completely,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  cornea  mif 
slough.     If  the  ocular  or  palpebral  conjunctiva  be  much  burned,  adhesion  d'die 
two  (symblepharon)  is  very  likely  to  take  place — arid  during  the  healing  pfroooi 
this  adhesion  should  be  limited  as  far  as  possible  by  the  frequent  insertion  of 
boracic  acid  ointment  or  vaseline.    Scalds  from  quicklime,  sulphuric  acid,  caislic 
potash,  or  soda,  etc.,  are  not  infrequent,  and  in  their  treatment  a  weak  neutraliz- 
ing solution  (acid  or  alkaline)  should  be  freely  syringed  between  the  lids.     Any 
particles  of  lime  or  mortar,  etc.,  which  may  have  got  into  the  palpebral  sacs  should 
be  removed  by  syringing,  the  use  of  forceps,  etc.,  and  in  severe  cases  (especially 
in  children)  it  is  best  to  give  an  anaesthetic  in  order  to  effect  this  thoroughly. 

Lead   lotion   should   not  be  used  in  these  cases,  for  fear  of  lead  deposit 
on  the  cornea. 

2.   Foreign  Bodies. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  corneal  surface  is  described  under 
Diseases  of  the  Cornea ;  sometimes  a  piece  of  iron  is  driven   into  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  lens  or  the  vitreous.     In  such  cases  its  removal  has  been  frequently 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  fine-pointed  electro-magnet  introduced  throi^ 
the  original  wound  or  a  fresh  one  made  with  a  narrow  keratome.    The  "cannnk- 
forceps  "  is  also  of  use  if  the  foreign  body  is  not  of  iron  and  can  be  readily  seen. 
Traumatic  cataract  is  certain  to  result  if  the  lens  capsule  is  wounded  by  a  foreign 
body ;  it  should  be  treated  by  continuous  cold  applications  and  the  frequent  use 
of  atropine  for  a  few  days.     The  lens  swells  up,  becomes  milky-white  and  gener- 
ally protrudes  into  the  anterior  chamber.     So  long  as  the  tension  of  the  globe 
remains  normal  no  other  treatment  is  needed  than  that  mentioned ;   but  if  it  is 
distinctly  raised  and  there  is  marked  pain  and  congestion,  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  incise  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  with 'a  narrow  keratome  and  let  out  the 
soft  opaque  matter  with  a  curette  introduced  into  the  little  wound  thus  noade. 
Atropine  and  ice  should  be  again  employed  after  the  operation. 

Although  a  foreign  body  may  remain  embedded  for  long  in  the  vitreous, 
sclerotic,  etc.,  without  giving  trouble,  as  a  general  rule  an  eye  with  such  an  injury 
retains  but  little  sight,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  liable  to  set  up  sympathetic  oph- 
thalmia in  the  other  one.  Severe  inflammation  or  suppuration  of  the  injured  eye 
may  result  from  the  introduction  of  septic  matter  with  the  foreign  body,  and  in 
this  case  excision  of  the  globe  should  be  performed.  The  same  rule  holds  good 
if  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  eye  (although  quiet)  contains  a  foreign 
body  and  has  permanently  lost  all  visual  power. 

3.  Wounds. 

Abrasions  of  the  corneal  surface  produce  much  pain  and  photophobia,  and  m 
elderly  people  may  be  the  starting  point  of  hypopyon,  iritis,  or  serpiginous  uker- 
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^OD.    Continuous  narno  boracic  fomentations,  the  use  of  cocaine  and  {if  there 
•■1117  suspicion  of  iritis)  of  atropine,  form  the  suitable  treatment. 

Perforating  wounds  of  the  cornea  are  very  liable  to  be  attended  by  prolapse 
tttf  the  iris,  which  follows  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor.  Cocaine  having  been 
^ed  (in  certain  cases  general  anaesthesia  is  better),  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
tlduce  the  prolapsing  part  with  a  small  curette  or  caoutchouc  si)at<ila  ;  but  if  this 
ftib  the  protruding  part  of  the  iris  should  be  gently  drawn  forward  with  fine  for- 
Bqisand  snipped  off  with  scissors.  Either  eserine  or  atropine  should  subsequently 
kised  for  some  days,  so  as  to  draw  the  rest  of  the  iris  away  from  the  wound  ; 
■eiine  if  the  latter  is  in  the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  atropine  if  it  is  central  or  if 
tbete  is  fear  of  iritis. 

Any  wound  of  the  sclero -corneal  junction  or  involving  the  structures  immedi- 
itdy  in  front  of  or  behind  this  spot,  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  risk  of  sympathelk 
fi^almia.  This  disease  consists  essentially  in  an  iridocyclitis  of  the  non-injured 
ye,  coming  on  usually  within  a  few  weeks  (but  sometimes  many  months  or  even 
leais)  after  the  date  of  injury.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  serous  iritis  with 
lotted  opacities  on  the  back  of  the  cornea,  sometimes  optic  neuritis  develops. 
lot  the  usual  form  consists  in.  iritis  leading  to  tough 
dbesions  and  secondary  cataract,  and  tending  slowly 
o  completely  destroy  the  sight.  What  is  the  explana- 
ion  of  this  disease,  whether  some  infective  material  is 
onveyed  into  the  circulation  from  the  injured  and 
nfluned  eye  and  lodges  in  the  other  one,  or  whether 
he  inflammation  travels  along  the  optic  or  ciliary 
lervcs,  remains  doubtful.  The  important  fact  to 
emember  is  that  (with  rare  exceptions)  sympathetic 
)phtha]mia  is  due  to  a  wound  involving  the  ciliary 
^on,  especially  if  it  inflames;  and  hence  immunity 
rom  the  disease  is  worth  procuring  at  the  expense  of 
Kicision  of  the  injured  eye,  if  the  latter  retain  little 
>r  no  vision  ;  for  removal  of  the  exciting  eye  a/ifr 
ympathetic  ophthalmia  has  come  on  is  useless. 

The  treatment  in  the  latter  case  consists  mainly  in 
King  atropine,    counter-irritation  to  the  temple  and     fi 
protecting  the  eyes    from    light.     Mercury,  quinine 
ind  belladonna  given  in  full  doses  have  each  their 
idvocates. 

Occasionally  a  free  iridectomy,  performed  after  the  a 
la  useful. 

Sympathetic  irritation  is  a  less  severe  complication  of  wounds  of  the  eye, 
^ugh  sometimes  it  passes  on  to  true  ophthalmia.  Its  symptoms  are  attacks  of 
congestion  and  watering  of  the  non. injured  eye,  failure  of  accommodation,  irrita- 
bility on  exposure  to  light,  etc.  In  such  a  case  it  is  best  to  excise  the  injured 
eye. 

4.  Contusion  or  Concussion  Injuries. 
In  most  cases  of  "  black-eye  "  the  globe  itself  escapes  injury  ;  the  best  way  of 
}btaining  absorption  of  the  extravasation  consists  in  using  warm  fomentations  after 
he  first  twenty-four  hours  (during  which  cold  should  have  been  applied).     The 
bllowing  may  result  from  blows  involving  the  eye  itself: — 

1.  Traumatic  mydriasis — ('.  e.,  fixed  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with  more  or  less 
iailure  of  accommodation.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  mydriasis  may  persist  for 
Doany  years,  or  may  disappear  in  a  few  days. 

2.  Hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber  is  of  slight  importance,  since  the 
blood  is  rapidly  absorbed  under  belladonna  fomentations.  Hemorrhage  into  the 
vitreous  is  much  more  serious,  and  generally  affects  the  vision  permanently.  It 
must  be  suspected  to  have  occurred  after  an   injury,  when  (the  lens  and  cornea 


e  stage  has  passed  off. 
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being  clear)  no  reflex  can  be  obtained  from  the  bock  c£  Ae  eye  on 
scopic  examination.     Sometimes  the  floating  clots  can  be  deflected 

illumination. 

3.  Dislocation  of  the  lens  may  be  either  into  the  anterior  chamber  or  (1 
commonly)  into  the  vitreous  \  a  very  slight  displacement  is  of  serious  impoiti 
regards  vision.     It  may  be  suspected  from  tremor  of  the  iris  on  stidden  mofcnc 
of  the  eye,  and  from  bulging  of  the  iris  at  one  part  and  recession  at  another.  K 
the  pupil  be  dilated  the  edges  of  the  lens  can  usually  be  detected  as  a  dark  cokRcd 
line  if  it  is  dislocated.     Cataract  and  glaucoma  are  both  liable  to  ensue,  andii 
some  cases  the  displaced  lens  causes  iritis,  or  shrinks  up  or  calcifies.     Any  tiat* 
ment  but  excision  of  the  eye  is  as  a  rule  useless. 

4.  Rupture  of  the  Globe. — ^This  usually  occurs  at  or  toward  the  ciliary  regioi 
where  the  sclerotic  is  thinnest,  and  calls  for  excision  in  most  cases.  Both  leai 
and  iris  have,  however,  been  completely  extruded  through  a  rupture  and  the  eye 
has  retained  some  vision. 

5.  Detachment  of  Part  of  the  Iris  from  its  Ciliary  Origin, — ^This  is  known  s 
**  coredialysis, "  and  may  not  be  limited  to  one  point. 

6.  Rupture  of  choroid  or  retina,  generally  recognizable  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope as  linear  bands  of  white  with  pigmented  borders.  Its  effect  upon  vision  will 
depend  upon  whether  the  rupture  involves  the  yellow-spot  region  or  not.  Detach- 
ment of  the  retina  may  also  result  in  myopic  eyes  from  very  slight  contusions;  it 
is  recognized  with  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  white  mass  bulging  into  the  vitreous, 
often  furrowed  on  its  surface  and  with  the  retinal  vessels  running  over  it.  If  limitod 
to  one  segment  of  the  retina,  vision  may  be  impaired  only  in  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  field,  but  not  infrequently  sight  is  completely  lost. 

7.  A  peculiar  form  of  retino-choroiditis,  in  which  there  is  both  atrophy  and 
pigmentation,  is  liable  to  come  on  within  a  few  weeks  of  concussion  of  the  globe. 
It  may  be  limited  to  the  yellow-spot  region  or  may  be  generally  diffused,  sight 
being  impaired  to  a  corresponding  extent.  The  possibility  of  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  giving  a  prognosis  as  regards  vision  after  a  blow  on  the  eye. 

8.  Concussion  cataract  is  described  under  Diseases  of  the  Lens  (see  page 
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SECTION  11— DISEASES. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

The  chief  of  these  are:  (i)  catarrhal  or  muco-purulent  ophthalmia;  (2) 
purulent  ophthalmia ;  (3)  granular  conjunctivitis ;  and  (4)  chronic  conjuncti- 
vitis without  granulations. 

I.  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia. 

An  acute  form  of  conjunctivitis,  attended  with  more  or  less  discharge  of 
mucus  or  muco-pus,  occurring  at  all  ages,  but  especially  in  children  and  yonng 
adults,  and  decidedly  contagious.  The  cause  is  often  doubtful :  exposure  to 
draught  is  sometimes  assigned  ;  the  subjects  have  not  uncommonly  recentiy  re- 
covered from  measles  or  scarlet  fever  (especially  the  former)  ;  while  sometimes  it 
runs  through  all  the  members  of  a  family  or  dwellers  in  a  house.  It  appears  to 
be  most  prevalent  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  first  symptom  is  a  feeling  of 
grit  under  the  lids,  with  pain  and  perhaps  photophobia;  the  lids  are  stuck  together 
on  waking  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  eyes  are  examined,  the  whole  conjoDC- 
tiva  is  seen   to  be  intensely  congested.     In  strumous  subjects  especiallyi  pW)^" 
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^#eDQles  or  phlyctenular  ulcers  are  met  with  at  the  same  time,  and  such  cases  are 
Iriower  in  their  course  than  the  uncomplicated  ones,  which,  as  a  rule,  completely 
<lBcover  in  a  week  or  two.  Catarrhal  ophthalmia  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
^more  serious  purulent  form  due  to  gonorrhoeal  infection,  by  the  character  of 
pt  discharge,  which  in  the  former  disease  is  rarely  profuse,  and  consists  of  whitish- 
fdUow  sticky  mucus ;  small,  conjunctival  ecchymoses  are  often  seen  at  the  onset 
0f  the  attack. 

Treatment. — A  mild,  astringent  lotion  should  be  used  freely  to  bathe  the 
Goojunctival  surface  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids  should  be 
anointed  with  some  simple  ointment  (ung.  galeni,  ung.  cetacei,  or  a  very  weak 
ointment  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury)  at  night-time.  Either  of  the  following 
lotions  are  useful : — 

Acidi  boracid, gr.  x 

Zinci  snlpbatis, gi^-  'j 

Glycerini, n\^x 

Aq.  destill.,  or  aq.  rosarum, ^j. 

Argenti  nitratis, gT-  j»  or  gr.  ij 

Aq.  dest., 3f 

sr  a  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  distilled  water. 

Photophobia  is  rarely  very  pronounced,  unless  a  corneal  ulcer  is  present,  but 
it  is  well  to  use  a  shade  for  a  few  days ;  the  common  practice  among  patients  of 
tying  the  eyes  up,  or,  worse  still,  of  applying  poultices,  should  be  forbidden. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Being  a  non-vascular  tissue,  exposed  to  various  irritants  from  without,  the 
corneal  surface  is  very  liable  to  inflame  and  ulcerate,  particularly  in  subjects  in 
weak  health,  and  the  several  forms  of  corneal  ulcer  constitute  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  cases  observed  in  ophthalmic  practice.  Further,  the  whole  substance 
of  the  cornea  is  liable  to  inflammation,  due  to  inherited  syphilis  (interstitial 
keratitis)  ;  and  some  rarer  forms  of  corneal  disease  are  met  with  secondary  to 
iritis,  cyclitis,  or  complicating  granular  lids,  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  etc. 

We  may  here  mention  the  impaction  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea,  such  as 
fragments  of  steel  or  dust.  The  reaction  in  these  cases  is  generally  severe,  pain 
and  congestion  coming  on  rapidly  ;  and  in  such  cases  a  careful  examination  should 
be  made  of  the  corneal  surface  by  oblique  illumination.  The  detection  and 
removal  of  the  foreign  body  is  much  aided  and  rendered  painless  by  instilla- 
tion of  cocaine  (2  per  cent,  solution  applied  a  few  times  at  intervals  of  a  minute 
or  two). 

The  patient's  eye  being  steadied  by  the  surgeon's  left  index  finger  pressing 
on  the  lower  lid,  the  foreign  body  may  be  removed  either  by  a  corneal  spud  or  a 
sharp  needle;  and  it  is  often  advisable  to  tie  the  eye  up  for  a  few  hours  after  the 
little  operation.  If  not  found  on  the  cornea,  each  lid  should  in  turn  be  everted 
and  a  thorough  search  made  for  the  foreign  body. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  IRIS. 

Very  occasionally  melanotic  sarcomata  originate  in  the  iris,  cysts  may  develop 
in  it  (sometimes  in  connection  with  an  eyelash  driven  into  the  anterior  chamber), 
and  an  interesting  congenital  condition  is  met  with  under  the  name  of  coloboma 
of  the  iris.  This  consists  in  an  incomplete  closure  of  the  iritic  circle,  the  gap 
being  constantly  situated  in  the  lower  (or  lower  and  inner)  part ;  it  may  co-exist  or 
not  with  coloboma  of  the  choroid.  Tubercle  also  occasionally  affects  the  iris, 
and  miliary  gummata  may  form  in  it,  both  from  acquired  and  inherited  syphilis. 

At 
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These  conditions,  however,  are  all  of  comparative  rarity  and  slight  importance 
considered  with  regard  to  inflammation  of  the  iris — iritis  in  its  various  fonm. 

Iritis  may  be  due  to  one  of  many  causes,  the  following  being  the  chief  ;icc* 
ondary  syphilis,  rheumatism,  injury,  inherited  gout,  and  gonorrhoea — the  finttio 
being  by  far  the  most  frequent.     In  addition  we  may  note  struma  as  a  cnae, 
although  the  expression  is,  of  course,  rather  vague,  and  sympathetic  ophthahna 
includes  iritis  as  one  of  its  manifestations. 

Iritis  may  be  acute,  sub-acute,  or  very  insidious  and  chronic  in  its  coune, 
and  hence  the  symptoms  may  differ  in  individual  cases ;  the  following  are  the  moil 
important! 

1 .  The  pupil  is  not  perfectly  round,  and  does  not  dilate  well  on  shading  Ae 
eye,  or  after  the  application  of  atropine  or  homatropine.  Small  adhesions  to  tk 
front  of  the  lens  are  common,  giving  an  irregular  outline  to  the  pupil,  or  deposili 
of  uveal  pigment  may  be  noticed  within  its  margin. 

2.  The  iris  is  altered  in  color  and  its  reticulated  structure  somewhat  obscured; 
a  greenish  or  gray  hue  is  the  most  common,  but  an  originally  brown  iris  does  not 
change  much.  Often  minute  vessels  can  be  detected  on  the  inflamed  iris,  running 
in  toward  the  pupil,  and  sometimes  nodules  of  lymph  are  developed. 

3.  There  is  congestion  of  the  conjunctival  vessels,  a  congestion  which  is  BOt 
obliterated  by  gentle  pressure ;  there  is  more  or  less  intense  photophobia,  pain  ii 
the  eye  itself,  and  pain  referred  to  the  forehead  or  adjoining  parts.  This  riefemd 
pain,  often  localized  in  the  distribution  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  die 
ophthalmic  trunk. 

Of  these  symptoms  the  imperfect  action  of  the  pupil  to  light  and  homatropiDe 
is  the  most  important.  Sometimes  the  tension  of  the  globe  is  raised  in  iritis,  and 
secondary  glaucoma  may  be  ultimately  produced  by  complete  adhesion  of  the  iris 
to  the  lens  (total  posterior  synechia),  the  aqueous  being  unable  to  escape  from  the 
posterior  chamber  and  bulging  the  p)eripheral  part  of  the  iris  forward  {iris  fiom^). 

Syphilitic  iritis  occurs,  with  the  exception  of  that  form  sometimes  accom- 
panying interstitial  keratitis,  during  the  secondary  stage,  and  very  rarely  relapses. 
From  three  to  six  months  after  the  chancre  (in  congenital  syphilis  at  the  same  date 
from  birth)  is  the  usual  time  of  its  onset.     It  often  affects  both  eyes,  though  com- 
monly after  a  short   interval,  and,  curiously,  it  may  come  on  in  the  second  ere 
whilst  the  patient  is  under  mercurial  treatment  for  the  attack  in  the  other  orie.  It 
is  especially  in  syphilitic  iritis  that  small  nodules  of  lymph  (minute  gummata)are 
met  with  in  the  iris,  and  delicate  shreds  of  lymph  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the 
anterior  chamber.     If  treatment  be  neglected  the  pupil  may  become  occluded  by 
this  lymph  and  practical  blindness  result  in  the  affected  eye ;  under  mercury,  how- 
ever, in  recent  cases  it  is  speedily  absorbed. 

Single  large  adhesions  are  very  characteristic  of  specific  iritis;  in  infants  it  is 
much  more  common  amongst  females  than  males,  and  would  appear  occasionallj 
to  develop  in  utero. 

Rheumatic  iritis  comes  on,  as  a  rule,  during  adult  life,  sometimes  from  expo- 
sure to  wet  and  cold,  and  generally  a  history  of  lumbago  or  articular  rheumatism 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  prone  to  relapse,  and  the  pain,  congestion,  and 
photophobia  are  more  intense  than  is  commonly  the  case  with  iritis  due  to  other 
causes.  Tongh  adhesions  to  the  lens  are  prone  to  occur,  but  nodules  of  lymph 
are  rarely  seen. 

Serous  iritis  (or  kerato-iritis)  is  a  very  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  charac- 
terized by  the  deposit  on  the  back  of  the  cornea  (Descemet*s  membrane)  oi  a 
number  of  minute  dots  of  lymph,  arranged  in  a  triangle  with  its  apex  toward  the 
centre  of  the  cornea  and  its  base  at  the  lower  border.  The  pain,  congestion, etc., 
are  not  severe,  but  it  is  a  very  troublesome  form  of  iritis  to  treat.  The  patients  are 
commonly  women,  especially  those  of  stnmious  tendency  ;  serous  iritis  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  symptom  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  Peripheral  choroiditis  (in  the 
form  of  rather  faint  patches)  is  present  in  many  if  not  all  cases  of  serous  iritk 
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Iritis  from  inherited  gout  is  insidious  but  destructive  in  its  nature,  and  is  gen- 
taDy  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body  (cyclitis)  ;  the  same  may 
lesaid  of  iritis  due  to  gonorrhoea  or  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism. 

Treatment. — By  far  the  most  important  measure  in  treating  any  case  of  iritis 
faolongas  the  attack  is  in  the  active  stage)  is  to  use  atropine  vigorously.  An 
iqaeous  solution  (four  grains  to  the  ounce),  or  a  mixture  with  ten  grains  of  cocaine 
B  pure  vaseline,  should  be  applied  within  the  lids  at  frequent  intervals  until  the 
opil  is  dilated  so  far  as  the  case  will  allow.  Recent  adhesions  will  yield  to  the 
le  of  atropine  three  or  four  times  daily,  but  the  mydriatic  has  no  power  over  old 
mechise,  and  its  only  result  is  then  to  cause  irritation. 

Whilst  the  use  of  atropine  is  most  important  in  all  cases  of  acute  iritis,  the 
iier  measures  will  vary  according  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  treating  trau- 
atic  iritis,  apply  cold  to  the  eye ;  other  forms  are  more  relieved  by  warm  bella- 
mna  fomentations,  etc.  A  blister  on  the  temple  sometimes  relieves  the  pain,  or 
eching  may  be  tried  in  the  same  situation.  Mercury  should  be  given  in  cases 
acute  syphilitic  iritis,  the  dose  being  increased  until  the  gums  are  touched.  The 
nn  in  which  it  is  prescribed  varies  much ;  a  convenient  one  is :  two  grains  of 
ay  powder  with  one  of  Dover's  powder  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Mercurial  in- 
icdon  ensures  a  rapid  effect  if  performed  thoroughly — but  is  not  a  cleanly  method. 
I  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  iritis  salicylate  of  soda  (in  fifleen-grain  doses)  is 
noetimes  useful ;  the  bicarbonate  and  iodide  of  potassium  also  appear  to  do  good, 
f  course,  exposure  to  draught  or  cold  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  affected 
c  should  be  protected  by  cotton-wool  and  bandage,  etc.  Dry  heat  appears  to  be 
Liticularly  efficient  in  easing  the  pain  of  rheumatic  iritis.  Stimulants  should  be 
oided ;  a  brisk  purge  is  often  advisable  in  commencing  the  treatment,  and  per- 
ct  rest  of  the  eyes  in  a  darkened  room  and  the  use  of  a  shade  are  essential  in 
eating  acute  iritis.  In  the  more  chronic  forms,  or  when  several  relapses  have 
xrurred,  a  free  iridectomy  upward  is  sometimes  advisable,  one  object  of  the  ope- 
tion  being  to  keep  open  the  communication  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
lambers.  It  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  performed  whilst  any  active  inflammation 
going  on,  or  the  aperture  made  would  then  be  closed  again  by  the  effusion  of 
mph. 

In  treating  serious  iritis  tonics  and  iron  or  cod-liver  oil  are  the  most  useful 
edicines,  whilst,  of  course,  atropine  should  be  employed  locally. 


CATARACT. 

This  term  includes  many  varieties  of  opacity  of  the  lens,  the  prognosis  and 
eatment  of  which  differ  greatly :  some  steadily  advancing  until  the  whole  lens 
^omes  opaque,  others  remaining  stationary  for  many  years  and  not  preventing  a 
ir  amount  of  vision. 


I.  Pyramidal  or  Anterior  Polar  Cataract 

»nsists  in  a  small  central  opacity  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  immediately 
^neath  the  capsule ;  it  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  neo- 
Ltorum  (or  small  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea),  has  very  little  tendency  to 
Ivance,  and  requires,  as  a  rule,  no  operative  treatment.  If,  however,  it  be  large 
LOUgh  to  interfere  much  with  vision  an  iridectomy  performed  downward  and 
ward  would  be  indicated. 


2.  Posterior  Polar  Cataract 

often  of  a  stellate  form,  is  situated  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  and  is  usually 
\tmd  in  associatioii  with  high  degrees  of  myopia,  or  as  a  result  of  a  blow  on  the  eye. 
I  the  latter  case  the  opacity  is  often  of  a  curious  punctate  or  wavy  outline,  and 
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must  be  distinguished  from  the  cases  of  traumatic  cataract  due  to  direct  wound,  in 
which  the  whole  lens  swells  and  becomes  opaque.     Posterior  polar  cataract  is  |  ^ 
usually  very  slow  in  progress. 

3.  Lamellar  Cataract 

is  met  with  in  early  life,  its  subjects  having  nearly  always  suffered  from  convnlaoK 
in  infancy,  and  frequently  presenting  what  are  known  as  mercurial  teeth,  i.^^tke 
permanent  incisors  and  canines  are  worn  horizontally  in  grooves,  the  enamel  bdng 
most  deficient  toward  the  cutting  edges.    The  theory  assigned  for  this  dental  nal> 
formation  is  that  the  mercury  given  for  the  convulsions  leads  to  slight  stomadtis, 
which  affects  the  development  of  the  permanent  teeth.     Besides  the  indsonad 
canines,  the  first  molars  are  liable  to  show  changes,  the  crowns  being  defidentii 
enamel,  often  presenting  fine  spicules,  and  wearing  down  early.    Lamellar  catnact 
consists  in  an  opaque  layer  between  the  cortex  and  centre,  both  of  which  lemii 
clear ;    the  lamella  affected   may  be  so  thin  as  to  be  only  visible  by  careful  fool 
illumination  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  vision  may  be  but  little  impaired.  If 
this  be  the  case,  no  treatment  is  advisable,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  neediiag 
operation  is  required.     Lamellar  cataract  is  always  symmetrical. 

4.  Senile  Cataract 

is  that  form  coming  on,  as  a  rule,  after  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age ;  it  is  alva^ 
of  the  hard  variety,  /.  e. ,  suitable  for  extraction  and  not  for  needling  operatiom 
It  may  commence  by  a  number  of  peripheral  opaque  striae,  or  by  a  central  (nuclear) 
opacity  which  slowly  involves  the  rest  of  the  lens.  The  progress  of  senile  cataract 
is  very  variable,  though,  perhaps,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  becomes  complete 
within  two  or  three  years  of  its  commencement. 

Senile  cataract  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  white  or  grayish-white  color,  but  is  occa- 
sionally amber  or  (very  rarely)  brownish-black. 

We  have  also  to  note  that  cataract  may  be  secondary  to  iritis,  glaucoma,  or 
other  degenerative  changes  in  the  eye,  that  it  may  occur  in  a  lens  dislocated  bj- 
injury,  or  in  connection  with  advanced  diabetes  mellitus.  None  of  these  forms 
are  at  all  favorable  for  operation. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Cataract. — The  first  symptom  of  com- 
mencing cataract  is  dimness  of  vision,  both  for  near  and  distant  objects,  and  die 
o[)acity  is  best  recognized  by  oblique  illumination  in  a  dark  room.  Peripheral stri« 
may  only  be  detected  if  the  pujnl  l)e  first  dilated  with  homatropine,  etc.  As 
already  stated,  the  rate  of  progress  is  very  variable,  and  hence  it  is  well  not  to 
alarm  the  patient  by  using  the  word  **  cataract"  in  the  early  stage.  So  long  JS 
one  eye  retains  sufficient  vision  to  enable  the  patient  to  work,  any  operatioD 
should  be  deferred.  A  senile  cataract  is  considered  to  be  ripe  or  ready  for  ope- 
ration when  the  whole  lens  has  become  opaque  ;  this  is  best  estimated  by  obsm- 
ing  whether  during  oblique  illumination  the  iris  shows  a  shadow  or  not  on  to  the 
opaque  part,  /.  e.,  if  there  is  still  a  clear  part  between  the  iris  and  the  opacity. 
But  there  are  other  points  to  be  ascertained  before  recommending  operation.  Any 
condition  of  bad  health,  or  the  existence  of  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sic, 
recjuires  to  be  treated  before  extraction  can  be  justifiably  undertaken.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  the  presence  of  muco-purulent  discharge  at  the  time  of  operation 
would  be  almost  certain  to  lead  to  suppuration  of  the  globe.  Then,  in  a  case 
suitable  for  ojjeration,  the  pupil  should  contract  to  light,  and  the  patient  should 
be  able  to  detect  the  position  of  a  lighted  candle  held  a  few  feet  away  at  various 
parts  of  the  field  of  vision.  These  tests  show  roughly  that  the  retina  is  not  dis- 
eased. Cataract  in  highly  myopic  patients  is  not  very  favorable  for  operation, 
since  it  is  often  accompanied  by  abnormal  fluidity  of  the  vitreous,  which  will  tend 
to  escape  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  by  degenerative  changes  in  the  retina  and 
choroid.      (For  the  various  operations  on  cataract,  see  p.  740.) 
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GLAUCOMA. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  disease  is  increase  of  tension  in  the  globe,  and 
"We  may  have  such  increase  of  tension  resulting  from  iritis,  swelling  of  the  lens  in 
traumatic  cataract,  etc.,  when  it  is  called  secondary  glaucoma,  or  occurring  with- 
out obvious  cause,  when  it  is  termed  primary  glaucoma.  But  the  most  important 
division  is  into  the  chronic  and  acute  forms,  for  not  only  do  some  of  the  symp- 
toms differ,  but  the  treatment  also. 

There  is  in  the  normal  eye  a  constant  passage  of  fluid  from  the  angle  of  the 
anterior  chamber  into  the  adjoining  venous  channels  (canal  of  Schlemm,  etc.), 
aod  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  frequent  cause  of  glaucoma  is  an  obstruction  to 
the  filtration  at  this  spot.  A  good  instance  is  afforded  by  the  attack  of  glaucoma 
which  occasionally  is  brought  on  by  the  use  of  atropine  in  elderly  subjects — the 
mydriatic,  so  to  speak,  forcing  the  iris  into  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber : 
such  an  attack,  as  a  rule,  is  cured  by  the  use  of  eserine,  which,  by  contracting  the 
pupil,  draws  the  iris  away  from  the  angle.  Glaucoma  is  more  common  after  mid- 
dle life  than  before,  and  we  may  associate  with  this  the  fact  that  as  age  advances 
the  lens  becomes  relatively  larger  and  may  therefore  help  in  causing  obstruction 
to  the  outflow  (Priestley  Smith).  There  is,  however,  a  curious  form  of  glaucoma 
known  as  buphthalmos,  met  with  in  children,  in  which  the  whole  eye  is  enlarged, 
hard,  and  the  anterior  chamber  deeper  than  normal.  Chronic  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses at  the  ciliary  region  are  also  an  important  cause  of  glaucoma. 

I.  Acute  Glaucoma 

is  much  more  common  amongst  women  than  men,  and  is  especially  prone  to  occur 
after  the  age  of  forty-five.  Whilst  no  cause  can  be  assigned  in  many  cases,  in 
some  it  appears  to  be  due  to  excessive  use  of  the  eyes,  severe  mental  emotion  or 
shock.  The  subjects  are  nearly  always  hypermetropic,  acute  glaucoma  being 
decidedly  rare  in  myopic  eyes.  Certain  premonitory  signs  often  precede  the  acute 
attack :  rapid  increase  of  presbyopia,  passing  congestion  of  the  eye,  colored  rings 
seen  by  the  patient  around  a  distant  light,  being  the  usual  ones.  The  sight  then 
becomes  rapidly  worse,  the  patient  complains  of  seeing  objects  obscured  as  though 
by  a  fog,  there  is  intense  pain  in  the  eye  and  forehead,  and  frequently  sickness 
accompanies  the  pain.  On  examining  the  eye,  marked  congestion,  with  often 
oedematous  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  (chemosis)  is  found,  the  pupil  is  somewhat 
dilated  and  responds  badly  to  light,  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallow  (as  a  rule), 
the  media  hazy.  The  cornea  may  be  so  *^  steamy"  that  no  view  of  the  fundus 
can  be  obtained  ;  but,  if  the  disc  can  be  seen,  the  veins  are  found  to  be  engorged, 
and  there  is  arterial  pulsation.  The  visual  field  is  much  narrowed,  the  inner  side 
going  first. 

Mistakes  in  diagnosis  are  often  made,  the  sluggish  pupil  suggesting  iritis, 
or  the  congestion  and  chemosis  may  be  thought  to  be  simple  conjunctivitis,  or  the 
vomiting  and  headache  may  be  mistaken  for  a  **  bilious  attack."  The  essential 
point  in  the  diagnosis  consists  in  estimating  the  tension  of  the  globe  :  this  is  done 
by  placing  the  two  index  fingers  on  the  upper  lid  as  the  patient  looks  down  ;  gen- 
tle downward  pressure  is  then  made  with  one  finger,  and  the  resistance  of  the  eye 
felt  by  the  other.  Some  surgeons  use  the  index  and  middle  finger  of  one  hand  in 
estimating  tension.  The  two  eyes  should  always  be  tried,  and  only  practice  will 
enable  the  student  to  estimate  slight  degrees  of  increase.  In  acute  glaucoma, 
however,  the  abnormal  hardness  of  the  globe  is  very  easily  recognized. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — If  acute  glaucoma  be  neglected,  the  eye 
becomes  rapidly  and  permanently  blind.  Irretrievable  damage  to  the  retina  may 
be  done  in  a  few  days  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  disease  be  early  recognized  and 
treated,  a  most  satisfactory  result  is  usually  obtained.  As  soon  as  possible  a  free 
upward  iridectomy  should  be  performed  (see  p.  739),  though  as  a  temporary 
measure  eserine  drops  (two  grains  to  the  ounce)  may  be  used.    Eserine  (and  pilo- 
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carpine  to  a  less  extent)  has  a  great  effect  in  reducing  tension  of  the  eje,  indint 
few  cases  its  use  may  obviate  the  necessity  for  operation  ;  but  it  may  be  lepcalcd 
that  the  treatment  for  acute  glaucoma  is  iridectomy,  which  is  often  followed  bj 
complete  and  permanent  restoration  of  sight.  In  many  cases,  however,  only 
partial  success  results  from  the  operation,  because  it  has  been  too  long  deferred, 
and  in  a  few  severe  retinal  hemorrhage  follows  it,  or  the  glaucomatous  symptoms 
may  recur  after  a  time. 

2.  Chronic  Glaucoma 

comes  on  gradually  and  is  characterized  by  less  congestion  of  the  eye,  pain,  etc, 
than  the  acute  form.  The  pupil  may  be  but  little  dilated  and  the  media  may  be 
fairly  clear,  the  disc  in  an  advanced  case  is  seen  to  be  deeply  cupped  (the  vgkIi 
curving  sharply  round  its  margin)  and  atrophied.  Venous  (and  with  slight  pro- 
sure  on  the  globe,  arterial)  pulsation  is  present  in  the  vessels  of  the  disc.  The 
field  is  either  concentrically  contracted  or  irregularly  limited— especially  on  die 
nasal  or  inner  side.  Attacks  of  **  fog  or  mist  before  the  eyes  "  and  of  halos  round 
a  light  are  often  complained  of,  and  the  sight  steadily  deteriorates.  The  rate  of 
progress  is,  however,  very  uncertain  in  different  cases. 

The  treatment  consists  in  avoiding  over- use  or  strain  of  the  eyes ;  the  patient 
should  be  provided  with  proper  glasses ;  tonics  and  laxatives  may  be  useful,  and  a 
weak  solution  of  eserine  (^  to  ^  grain  to  the  ounce)  should  be  dropped  into  the 
eye  once  or  twice  daily.  Pilocarpine  (one  to  two  grains  to  the  ounce)  may  be 
used  instead  of  eserine.  By  these  means  a  patient  with  chronic  glaucoma  may 
retain  moderate  vision  for  a  long  time,  but  in  some  cases  the  best  chance  is  offered 
by  a  free  iridectomy.  If  the  tension  should  continue  or  return,  a  second  iridec- 
tomy or  a  sclerotomy  may  be  useful.  It  is  necessary  that  the  patient's  age  and 
state  of  health  should  be  taken  into  account  before  recommending  operation, 
especially  as  chronic  glaucoma  is  prone  to  occur  in  those  who  are  of  feeble  or 
worn-out  constitution. 

One  danger  of  the  operation  may  here  be  mentioned — that  of  wounding  the 
lens — in  which  case  a  traumatic  cataract  will  inevitably  follow.  The  risk  of  it  is 
much  less  if  a  Graefe's  knife  be  used  instead  of  a  keratome. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CHOROID. 
We  have  to  consider  briefly  :   (i)  tuberculosis  and  (2)  tumors  of  the  choroid. 

I.  Tubercle  of  the  Choroid 

is  distinguished  by  the  ophthalmoscope  as  ill-defined,  light,  raised  patches,  as 
large  as,  or  larger  than,  the  optic  disc.  It  is  nearly  always  a  sign  of  advanced 
general  tuberculosis,  especially  when  the  meninges  of  the  brain  are  affected,  and 
is  decidedly  a  rare  affection. 

2.  Tumors  of  the  Choroid. 

Melanotic  sarcoma  is  the  most  frequent  primary  growth,  and  there  is  the 
same  tendency  to  rapid  general  infection  through  the  blood  as  in  melanotic  sar- 
coma starting  in  the  skin.  Nevertheless,  if  the  eye  containing  the  tumor  be  ex- 
cised early,  a  radical  cure  is  possible.  These  sarcomata  are  composed  of  spindle 
and  round  cellS;  occasionally  non-pigmented  ;  in  all  cases  the  tumor  tends  to  pro- 
ject into  the  vitreous,  as  well  as  to  invade  the  sclerotic  and  orbital  tissues.  Glioma* 
starting  in  the  eye,  grows  backward  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  and  is 
more  common  in  childhood  than  is  sarcoma  of  the  choroid.  The  latter  niay  1* 
recognized  ophthalmoscopically,  before  it  has  protruded  through  the  sclerotic;  it 
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«ften  commences  at  or  near  the  ciliary  region,  and  pushes  the  iris  somewhat  for> 
"Wd,  while  increasing  the  tension  of  the  globe. 

Excision  of  the  eye  is  the  only  treatment,  and  the  earlier  it  is  done  the  greater 
&e  chances  of  non-recurrence. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EYELIDS,  ORBIT,  Etc. 

The  lax  tissue  of  the  eyelids  is  especially  prone  to  cedeniatous  swelling,  some- 
mes  the  remains  of  an  attack  of  facial  erysipelas,  more  often  a  sign  of  general 
ant  of  tone,  of  senility,  or  of  more  serious  visceral  disease.  Occasionally  we 
eet  with  persistent  oedema  of  the  lids  for  which  no  cause  can  be  assigned,  or 
dich  has  started  in  some  long  past  erysipelatous  affection.  Abscess  of  the  lid  is  a 
It  uncommon  complication  of  facial  erysipelas,  and  should  be  incised  as  early  as 
issible  ;  occasionally  it  is  due  to  an  embedded  foreign  body.  There  is  consider- 
»le  risk  of  an  orbital  abscess  finding  its  way  backward  into  the  skull,  and  sudden 
ath  may  result  from  this,  hence  the  importance  of  opening  and  draining  any 
llection  of  pus  in  this  situation.  An  exploration  can  readily  be  made  with  a 
arp  tenotome  introduced  parallel  to  the  orbital  roof  or  floor. 

Blepharitis   (or  Sycosis)  Tarsi 

the  name  given  to  inflammation  of  the  lid  margins  of  an  eczematous  nature. 
here  may  be  small  ulcers  along  the  lid  borders,  or  simply  pustules  and  crusts, 
e  hairs  tending  in  old  cases  to  atrophy  and  fall  out.  In  some  cases  the  hair- 
ilbs  form  the  centres  of  small  pustules,  and  it  is  for  these  that  regular  epilation 
ith  forceps  is  advisable ;  when  the  blepharitis  is  more  of  an  eczema  than  a  sycosis 
may  usually  be  cured  without  resorting  to  this  painful  measure. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  children,  often  follows  an  attack  of  measles 

•  scarlet  fever,  and  is  very  chronic  in  its  course.  It  may  also  be  set  up  in  adults 
f  prolonged  overwork  of  the  eyes  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  and  sometimes  is  asso- 
ated  with  uncorrected  errors  of  refraction. 

There  is  more  or  less  gummy  discharge  and  lachrymation,  the  lids  adhere 
>gether  on  waking  up,  and  the  condition  is  aggravated  by  exposure  to  cold  winds, 
c.  A  large  proportion  of  its  subjects  are  anaemic  or  show  signs  of  scrofulous 
ndencies.  The  treatment  is  satisfactory  if  the  case  be  seen  early,  but  when 
epharitis  has  existed  for  long  it  becomes  well-nigh  incurable.  All  scabs  should 
;  removed  twice  a  day  by  free  bathing  with  warm  water  (or  a  lotion  containing 
re  or  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  ounce),  and  a  stimulating  ointment 
he  ung.  hydrarg.  nit.  dil.,  or  the  ung.  hydrarg.  oxidi  flavi)  applied  to  the  edges 

*  the  lids.  Sometimes  an  astringent  lotion  (see  treatment  of  conjunctivitis)  suits 
sll,  and  the  application  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  time 

time  may  be  useful.     Any  decided  error  of  refraction  should  be  corrected  ;  if 

ere  is  photophobia,  the  use  of  cobalt-tinted  protective  glasses,  or  of  **  goggles," 

advisable.     Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  in  the  strumous  cases  and  preparations 

iron  in  the  anaemic  ones.     Sometimes,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  necessary 

epilate  or  to  apply  the  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver  stick  from  time  to  time  to  the 

.tie  sores. 

Lachrymal  Obstruction. 

The  chief  symptom  of  impeded  passage  of  tears  into  the  nose  is  epiphora,  or 
eir  flowing  over  the  cheek.  The  obstruction  may  be  situated  at  the  puncta  (or 
e  latter  may  be  displaced,  owing  to  entropion  or  ectropion),  in  the  canaliculi, 
chrymal  sac,  or  nasal  duct.  If  it  is  in  the  latter,  pressure  over  the  sac  with 
le  finger  will  cause  a  sudden  regurgitation  of  fluid  (more  or  less  mucoid  or  even 
irulent)  through  the  puncta.  This  distention  of  the  sac  {mucocele)  by  retained 
ucus  and  tears  can  often  be  seen  as  a  rounded  swelling  at  the  inner  canthus ;  it 
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is  always  liable  to  set  up  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  if  the 
allowed  to  burst  it  commonly  does  so  below  the  tendo  oculi.     A  fibroas  stri< 
of  the  nasal  duct  is  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  lachrymal  obstraction,  bdifj 
itself  probably  due  to  some  chronic  inflammation  of  its  lining  mucous 
Disease  of  its  bony  wall  (e.  g.,  from  inherited  syphilis)  may  also  give  rise  to 
intractable  lachrymal  obstruction. 

In  cases  of  chronic  conjunctivitis  with  epiphora,  but  without  mucocele 
other  evidence  of  organic  obstruction,  astringent  drops  or  lotion  (two  gnuBsoit 
nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  one  grain  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  otiDoe)< 
are  of  use.  If  there  is  displacement  of  one  or  both  puncta  or  narrowing  of  tm 
duct,  considerable  advantage  is  gained  by  slitting  up  the  canaliculus  with  a  Wcbeilf 
probe-pointed  knife.  The  lachrymal  duct  can  then  be  explored  by  probes,  wf 
stricture  dilated,  and  frequent  irrigation  employed.  It  must,  however,  beadmittei 
that  the  gradual  dilatation  of  these  strictures  is  commonly  very  unsatis^tory,  tm 
when  aided  by  the  frequent  use  of  astringent  and  antiseptic  lotions,  and  somewkt 
better  results  are  obtained  from  introducing  a  leaden  style  (the  upper  end  of  wfaidi 
is  bent  down  so  as  to  prevent  ii  slipping  right  in),  which  is  worn  for  many  mootto 
at  a  time.     Boracic  or  weak  sulphate  of  zinc  lotion  should  also  be  used. 

Syphilitic  Affections  of  the  Lids. 

Primary  chancres  are  occasionally  met  with  both  on  the  conjunctival  and  cuti* 
neous  surfaces ;  they  are  always  accompanied  by  pre-auricular  or  submaxiUaxy 
buboes,  the  presence  of  this  gland -enlargement  assisting  greatly  in  the  diagnosii 
During  the  secondary  stage,  especially  if  there  is  a  well-marked  eruption  on  tlie 
face,  a  syphilitic  form  of  blepharitis  with  multiple  small  ulcers  along  the  lid-bor- 
ders is  sometimes  observed.  Tertiary  ulceration  of  the  eyelids  is  noteworthy  fron 
the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  cure  by  the  ordinary  treatment  (iodoform  locally  and 
iodides  internally),  and  is  very  prone  to  relapse.  It  is  a  rare  disease,  the  sobjeds 
being  usually  women  who  have  suffered  severely  from  other  syphilitic  symptoms. 

Tumors  of  the  Eyelids  and  Orbit. 

By  far  the  most  common  is  what  is  known  as  a  meibomian  cyst  or  chahwn. 
It  occurs  (usually  in  young  or  middle-aged  adults)  as  a  small,  rounded,  well-defined 
lump  in  the  eyelid,  which  really  starts  in  the  meibomian  gland  layer,  but  tends  to 


Fig.  316. — Beer's  Cataract  Knife. 

project  most  toward  the  skin.  Sometimes  more  than  one  is  present  at  the  same 
time,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  recur  in  certain  individuals.  They  con- 
sist of  a  gelatinous  mass  of  small  cells  situated  around  one  of  the  meibomian 
glands,  and,  though  they  may  sometimes  long  remain  quiet,  tend,  as  a  rule,  to 
inflame  and  suppurate.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  operate  on  them  as  soon  as 
they  attain  a  sufificient  size  to  be  easily  recognized  by  the  finger  passed  over  the 
affected  lid.  The  latter  should  be  everted,  the  conjunctival  surface  over  the 
tumor  treated  with  pure  cocaine  to  procure  anaesthesia,  then  a  small,  crucial  in- 
cision made  with  a  Beer's  knife,  and  the  little  tumor  evacuated  by  means  of* 
small  curette  and  finger  pressure.  If  the  cyst  has  already  suppurated,  an  incision 
alone  will  suffice. 

A  stye  consists  in  inflammation  and  suppuration  about  one  of  the  scbaceoni 
glands  at  the  edge  of  the  lids.     As  is  the  case  with  meibomian  tumors,  thcf** 
usually  a  strong  tendency  to  recur.     Hot  fomentations  and  a  small  incisioOy 
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iM  dte  pas,  constitute  the  local  treatment ;  any  accompanying  conjunctivitis  or 
IHr  of  TcfntctJon  should  be  attended  to,  and  a  tonic  is  often  useful 

Harm  are  occasionally  seen  growing  from  one  or  other  eyelid  they  inva 
Uily  originate  in  a  sebaceous  gland,  and,  howe^  er  hard  toward  the  apex  are 
Hy  soft  at  their  base.     Excision  with  scissors  is  required 

Ntevi ase  common  about  the  eyelids  as  elsewhere  on  the  face     the  cutaneous 
jnplc  ones  should  be  treated  with  a  very  fine  cautery  point  (the  galvano  cautery 
■ire-loop  is  suitable),  or  by  electrolysis.    The  advan 
■gc  of  the  latter  is  the  subsequent  absence  of  scar 
mg,  but  it  is  a  slow  and  rather  uncertain  method  ^g"-^^~-  '^ 

Ik  most  difficult  form  to  treat  is  the  large  subcuta  jMH^i—-.-^    '''**-^^^ 

Mons  venous  ntevus,  which  may  cause  the  affected       *J■^■B«^^^        -»  tt 
[jelid  to  constantly  project  over  the  eye.     Repeated 
Wictures   with   the    fine    point  of  the    Pacquelin  s 
ntery  form  the  most  satisfactory  treatment,  an  in 
[ml  of  a  few  weeks  being  allowed  between  each  ■"  -,_ 

j^cation.  * 

A  form  of  congenital  growth  occasionally  met  Fio  3  7  —a  Smiii  MdHnm  c  c™*  h 
ith  at  the  edge  of  the  eyelids  is  the  pigmented  ™^'J||'=^  Lo-"  *^!"'"'.«™'"*""'« '" 
ole,  forming  a  small,  lobulaCed  excrescence.     It  is 

iiDportance  from  the  risk  of  melanosis  starting  from  it  in  later  life,  and  hence 
oold  lie  excised. 

MoUuscutrt  contagiosum  is  treated  in  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  A 
roritc  starting-place  for  rodent  ulcer  is  the  inner  part  of  the  upper  or  lower  eye- 
1.  It  commences  as  a  small,  smooth  infiltration  of  the  skin,  and  tends  to  have 
crescentic  outline  and  to  ulcerate  sooner  or  later,  then  steadily  advancing  both 
depth  and  on  the  surface.  It  may  occur  as  early  as  thirty  years  of  age,  but  is 
oat  common  in  more  elderly  patients,  and,  as  is  well  known,  causes  no  glandular 
iargement,  however  long  it  exists. 

The  best  treatment  is  excision,  scraping  or  cauterization  being  more  likely  to 
;  followed  by  recurrence,  unless  very  thoroughly  done. 

Dermoid  cysts  occur  as  rounded,  subcutaneous  tumors,  especially  over  the 
temal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  is  often  slightly  indented 
ineath  them.  They  are  always  congenital,  and  due  to  peculiarity  in  develop- 
ent,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  increase  much  after  the  first  year  or  two.  They  have 
fibrous  wall  lined  with  epithelium,  their  contents  being  chiefly  sebaceous  matter, 
lolesterin,  and  aborti\*e  hairs.  If  prominent  enough  to  be  unsightly,  the  cyst 
ould  be  excised  (without  opening  the  cyst-wall  during  the  operation,  if  it  can 
;  avoided),  the  wound  being  made  parallel  to  the  eyebrow,  and  carefully  sutured 
ith  fine  silk.     A  spirit  lotion  or  iodoform  should  be  used  in  the  dressing. 

Pulsating  Orbital  Tumor. 

This  term  includes  several  conditions,  producing  the  following  symptoms  : 
)  protrusion  of  one  eye  (occasionally  of  both),  with  dilatation  of  its  superficial 
in  ;  (2)  pulsation  to  be  felt  in  the  orbit,  generally  best  through  the  upper  lid ; 
,)  a  continuous  bniit,  which  is  not  only  readily  heard  by  the  surgeon,  but  gives 
eat  annoyance  to  the  patient ;  (4)  frequently  paralysis  of  one  or  other  oculo- 
otor  muscle.  Although  the  pathology  of  this  affection  is  still  not  completely 
certained,  it  is  certain  that  the  most  usual  condition  is  a  great  dilatation  of  the 
>htha1mic  vein  (due  in  most  cases  to  a  communication  with  the  internal  caroiid 
tery  in  the  cavernous  sinus). 

More  rarely  a  true  aneurysm  of  the  carotid  or  ophthalmic  arteries  is  present. 

Pulsating  orbital  tumor,  like  arterio-venous  aneurysm  elsewhere,  is  generally 
«  result  of  injury — a  fall  or  blow  on  the  head  involving  fracture  of  the  t>ase,  a 
toctured  wound  of  the  orbit  with  a  sword  or  stick,  etc. — and  is,  therefore,  most 
Homon  in  males.     It  develops  gradually  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  injury,  the 
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symptoms  increasing  in  severity  until  sometimes  vision  is  lost^  owing  to  &  esJ 
treme  protrusion  of  the  globe  and  stretching  of  the  optic  nerve.     In  some  cs 
it  arises  independently  of  any  injury,  and  this  spontaneous  form  is  usoallj  tf I 
sudden  onset,  and  is  most  common  in  females. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  however  great  be  the  protrusion  (^prpptasU)^^ 
vessels  of  the  optic  disc  present  but  little  that  is  abnormal,  beyond  pulsatio&of 
the  veins.  As  already  mentioned,  however,  the  veins  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lidi 
are  usually  much  dilated. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  variable  ;  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  protn- 
sion  and  spontaneous  cure  is  possible,  though  most  of  the  cases  are  submitted  to 
treatment.  This  consists  in  :  (i)  digital  compression  of  the  common  carodd, 
which  unfortunately  can  only  be  carried  out  for  short  periods,  owing  to  the  pais 
it  causes ;  (2)  the  use  of  ice  or  graduated  compression  over  the  globe  and  qp^ 
^^^  y  (3)  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery.  Attempts  have  been  made  more  thia 
once  to  ligature  the  dilated  vessel  in  the  orbit,  but  have  almost  always  liadled. 

Tying  the  common  carotid  has  been  followed  by  cure  in  a  fair  proportioo  of 
cases,  but  it  is  a  proceeding  attended  with  serious  risk,  and  should  not  be  resorted 
to,  unless  milder  measures  have  failed,  and  the  symptoms  are  steadily  increasing 
in  severity. 

OPERATIONS. 

The  introduction  of  cocaine  has  greatly  limited  the  use  of  ether  and  chloro- 
form in  ophthalmic  surgery ;    general  anaesthesia  is  now  only  required,  as  a  mlc, 
for  excision  of  the  globe,  tenotomy  in  young  children,  advancement  of  a  rectos, 
and  iridectomy  for  glaucoma.    Extraction  of  cataract  can  nearly  always  be  effected 
under  local  anaesthesia,  and  thus  the  risk  of  after-vomiting  avoided,  but  occasion- 
ally it  is  necessary  to  give  ether  or  chloroform  if  the  patient  be  very  restless  or 
possess  no  self-control.    To  obtain  local  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea  and  ocular  con- 
junctiva, the  best  way  is  to  drop  on  to  them  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  freshly  p^^ 
pared  cocaine  (made  with  some  boracic  acid  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  antisepsis) 
several  times  during  the  ten  minutes  which  precede  the  operation.     It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  cocaine  does  not  anaesthetize  the  lid-borders  nor 
the  iris,  hence  the  introduction  of  a  speculum  and  iridectomy  cause  slight  pain. 
In  doing  extraction  of  cataract  with  iridectomy,  it  is  well  to  warn  the  patient  oi 
this  before  introducing  the  iris  forceps,  for  fear  that  a  sudden  movement  should 
endanger  the  success  of  the  operation. 

Hypodermic  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  cocaine  solution  may  be  used  in  per- 
forming tenotomy  or  excising  part  of  the  eyelid,  etc.;  and,  for  the  removal  of  a 
meibomain  tumor  or  applying  astringents  to  the  conjunctiva,  anaesthesia  is  best 
procured  by  applying  powdered  cocaine  and  allowing  it  to  dissolve  locally. 

I.  Excision  of  the  Globe. 

Instruments  required  :  spring  speculum,  fixation  forceps,  scissors  curved  on 
the  flat,  strabismus  hook.  Standing  behind  the  patient,  introduce  and  fix  the 
speculum,  pick  up  the  conjunctiva  just  above  the  cornea,  and  divide  it  all  round 
close  to  the  sclero-corneal  junction.  Having  opened  Tenon's  capsule,  introduce 
the  hook  under  each  of  the  recti  muscles  in  turn  and  divide  them.  Then  open 
the  speculum  as  widely  as  possible,  press  it  backward  and  make  the  globe  pro- 
trude. Steadying  it  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  introduce  the  sdssors 
behind  the  globe  from  the  right-hand  side,  open  them  to  receive  the  optic  nerve 
within  the  blades,  and  divide  it  with  a  single  cut.  One  or  both  oblique  muscles 
and  some  connective  tissue  may  still  require  to  be  divided.  A  small  sponge  should 
be  at  once  applied  and  kept  in  place  by  a  pad  and  firm  bandage.  The  wound 
heals  usually  within  a  week,  and  about  a  month  after  the  operation  a  glass  eye 
may  be  worn.    It  is  well  to  use  some  boracic  lotion  and  ointment  daily  for  a  week 
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Lately  the  introduction  of  small  celluloid,  glass  or  silver  globes  within  Tenon's 
lie,  to  take  the  place  of  the  excised  eye,  has  been  extensively  tried.     The 
lie  and  conjunctiva  should  be  sewn  up  separately  with  fine  silk,  and  it  is  well 
use  a  drain  of  horsehair  for  a  day  or  two.    If  the  operation  succeeds,  the  move- 
its  of  the  glass  eye  are  generally  improved  by  the  presence  of  the  globe 
ind  it,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
in  work  out. 

A  glass  eye  should  be  removed  every  night  and  cleansed,  and  it  needs  to  be 
Knewed,  as  a  rule,  once  a  year. 

2.  Tenotomy. 

(The  common  operation— division  of  the  internal  rectus — will  be  described.) 
TTie  operator  stands  at  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  introducing  the  speculum,  and 
seizes  a  little  fold  of  conjunctiva  with  the  fixation  forceps — the  point  aimed  at 
being  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  lower  corneal  tangents.  With  a  small  pair  of 
straight  scissors  he  makes  an  opening  in  the  conjunctiva  and  Tenon's  capsule  at 
the  same  time.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  capsule  should  be  picked  up  separately  and 
incised.  The  strabismus  hook  (which  should  always  be  blunt-ended)  is  now  passed 
with  its  head  directed  backward  toward  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  then  brought 
under  the  rectus  tendon,  and  the  latter  slightly  raised  on  the  hook,  whilst  one 
blade  of  the  scissors  is  introduced  under  it,  the  other  passing  between  the  con- 
junctiva and  tendon.  The  latter  is  now  cut  through,  and  the  hook  may  be  reintro- 
duced if  it  is  thought  some  part  of  the  muscle  has  remained  undivided.  A  pad 
and  bandage  are  usually  applied  for  a  few  days — the  conjunctival  wound  is  so  small 
that  no  suture  is  required. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  perform  tenotomy  on  both  eyes  at  a  time,  for  fear  diverg- 
ence should  result.  Squints  of  25°  or  more  will  not  be  cured  by  a  single  tenoto- 
my ;  but  it  is  best  to  perform  the  second  operation  after  a  considerable  interval  ; 
of  course,  all  errors  of  refraction  should  be  corrected. 

Sometimes  tenotomy  of  one  muscle  is  combined  with  advancement  of  its 
opponent,  ^.  ^.,  for  divergent  strabismus  the  external  rectus  is  divided  and  the 
internal  one  advanced.  The  operation  of  advancement  is  too  complex  to  be 
described  here. 

3.  Iridectomy. 

As  already  described  (p.  728),  in  cases  of  wound  of  the  globe  with  prolapse 
of  the  iris,  an  iridectomy  may  be  required.     Apart  from  this  it  is  performed 


Fig.  J18. — Iridectomy  downward  Fig.   319. — Iridectomy  for 

and  Inward  for  Artificial  Pupil.  Glaucoma.  {Dt  Wecktr.) 

either  for  optical  purposes  (/'.  e.y  to  provide  an  artificial  pupil  in  cases  in  which 
the  natural  one  is  hidden  by  a  corneal  nebula  or  obstructed  by  lymph)  or  to 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  cataract.  In  either  case  only  a  small  iridectomy  is 
generally  made.  But  in  the  case  of  iridectomy  for  glaucoma  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  a  large  portion  of  the  iris  and  take  it  right  up  to  the  ciliary  attachment 
(see  Fig.  319). 

Iridectomy  for  optical  purposes  is  made  by  choice  downward,  or  downward 
and  inward  ;  but  its  position  must,  of  course,  depend  on  that  of  the  clear  part  of 
the  cornea.  Iridectomy  for  glaucoma  is  nearly  always  performed  upward,  so  that 
the  coloboma  may  be  concealed,  to  some  extent,  by  the  upper  lid.  In  doing  the 
former,  a  keratome  is  usually  employed,  whilst  many  prefer  Graefe's  knife  for  the 
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latter  operation.   There  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  using  die  kentoine  tet^ 
lens  capsule  may  be  wounded,  though  this  does  not  often  happen. 

The  operation  for  glaucoma  may  be  briefly  described.  An  anaesthetic  is 
visable.  The  speculum  having  been  introduced,  the  conjunctival  surfooe  is 
with  boracic  lotion.  The  operator,  standing  behind  the  patient,  fixes  the  giobel 
grasping  the  conjunctiva  with  the  forceps  below  the  cornea,  and  then  with  a 
keratome  or  a  Graefe's  knife  makes  an  incision  about  i  mm.  behind  the  sd( 
neal  junction,  eijual  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  corneal  circumference,  and  jiBt 
front  of  the  attachment  of  the  iris.  The  instrument  is  slowly  withdrawn,  tm\ 
escape  of  the  aqueous  causing  the  iris  to  bulge  toward  the  wound.  A  pair  of  irii' 
forceps  is  now  introduced,  opened,  and  made  to  seize  the  iris  toward  its  pupiUay 
border,  the  assistant  having  taken  charge  of  the  fixation -forceps.  The  iris  is 
drawn  out  and  cut  through  at  the  right-hand  margin  of  the  wound  ;  by  gentle 
tion  it  is  torn  away  from  its  ciliary  attachment  as  far  as  the  left-hand  border  of  tkr 
wound  and  again  divided.  A  fine  caoutchouc  spatula  or  curette  is  now  used  to  de* 
press  either  border  of  the  iris  from  the  wound,  any  blood  is  gently  wiped  away  vitk 
cotton-wool  pledgets,  a  drop  of  eserine  solution  applied,  and  the  speculum  remofed 
cautiously.  The  eye  is  kept  bandaged  up  for  several  days,  sal-alembroth  wool  aid 
gauze  being  used  for  the  dressing.  It  should  be  removed  daily,  the  lids  batfad, 
and  the  dressing  reapplied. 

Complication  of  the  Operation^  etc. — Owing  to  the  anterior  chamber  beiif 
generally  very  shallow  in  acute  glaucoma,  it  requires  considerable  skill  to  make  die 
section  behind  the  sclero-corneal  junction  and  yet  in  front  of  the  iris.  On  accooM 
of  the  tension  a  sudden  spurt  of  aqueous,  as  soon  as  the  section  is  made,  '}&  vttj 
liable  to  occur  and  to  increase  the  risk  of  wound  of  the  lens. 

The  dilated  blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  bleed  readily  during  the  section, 
and  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  sudden  relief  of  tension  is  followed  by  profiae 
intra-ocular  hemorrhage,  destroying  vision  and  rendering  subsequent  enucleation 
necessary. 

4.  Needling  Operations  for  Soft  Cataract. 

These  are  only  suitable  in  early  life,  and  are  used  chiefly  for  lamellar  or  con- 
genital cataract.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  an  anaesthetic,  though  cocaine  wifl 
often  suffice.  The  pupil  should  be  fully  dilated  with  atropine  before  the  operation, 
and  its  use  continued  during  the  whole  process  of  swelling  up  and  absorption  of 
the  lens  matter,  this  often  taking  many  weeks.  The  lids  being  either  held  open 
or  kept  so  by  a  speculum,  a  cataract  needle  is  introduced  through  the  cornea  nev 
its  margin  and  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the  pupil ;  its  p>oint  is  then  turned 
backward  and  made  to  tear  the  capsule  and  front  of  the  lens.  The  needle  is  witb- 
drawn,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  iris.  It  is  well  to  use  ice-water  dressing  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  darkened  room  (Nettleship).  The 
lens  matter,  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aqueous  humor,  swells  and  projects 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  is  slowly  absorbed.  After  a  month  or  two,  if  no 
irritation  or  congestion  is  present,  the  needling  may  be  repealed,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four  operations  are  required. 

Some  operators  prefer  to  hasten  the  process  by  needling  freely  at  first,  and 
when  the  lens  has  become  swollen  and  softened,  letting  it  out  through  a  small 
incision  made  with  a  narrow  keratome,  either  by  the  curette  and  slight  finger- 
pressure,  if  recjuired,  or  by  the  use  of  a  special  suction  instrument.  Of  course, 
after  the  cataract  has  been  removed,  the  patient  will  require  convex  lenses  to  read 
with — about  10  D  to  12  D  for  distant  vision,  about  16  D  to  18  D  for  near  vision. 

5.  Extraction  of  Hard  Cataract. 

The  operation  generally  performed  is  what  is  known  as  a  modified  Graefe's 
extraction,  the  narrow  knife  named  after  that  surgeon  being  used,  and  the  section 
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Frequently  a  small  upward  iridectomy  is  performed  some  weeks  or  months 

)re  the  removal  of  the  cataract,  and  this  proceeding,  though  it  involves  two 

itions,  appears  to  increase  the  chance  of  the  result  proving  satisfactory.     If 

^^iminary  iridectomy  is  not  done  the  proceeding  is  as  follows :  the  eye  being 

ler  the  full  influence  of  cocaine,  and  a  boracic  solution  having  been  used  to 

Icr  the  conjunctiva  aseptic,  the  speculum  also  being  in  place,  the  operator 

;  the  eye  as  already  described  (see  Iridectomy)  and  introduces  the  knife  with 

'  te  point  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  at  or  just  behind  the  sclero- 
comeal  junction.  As  soon  as  the  blade  is  well  in  front  of  the  iris  the  handle  is 
depressed  and  the  jx)int  carried  across  to  emerge  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
one  of  entrance.  The  puncture  and  counter-puncture  are  so  placed  as  to  include 
between  them  about  two-fifths  of  the  corneal  circumference.  The  incision  is  then 
completed  by  to-and-fro  action  of  the  knife,  the  edge  of  which  is  turned  some- 
what forward  as  it  cuts  through.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  press  upon  the 
riobe  with  the  fixation  forceps,  which  simply  effect  gentle  downward  traction. 
The  iris  forceps  is  now  introduced,  the  upper  part  of  the  iris  drawn  out  and 
removed  by  a  single  cut  of  the  scissors  (the  amount  removed  being  much  smaller 
tihan  is  necessary  for  glaucoma).  The  cystotome  is  then  passed  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  its  point  turned  toward  the  lens  and  made  to  tear  through  the  capsule 
transversely  (some  operators  add  a  vertical  division  of  the  capsule).  By  steady 
pressure  with  a  curette,  placed  at  the  lower  border  of  the  cornea,  the  lens  is  now 
made  to  tilt  forward  and  to  present  in  the  wound.  The  pressure  is  relaxed  as 
soon  as  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  lens  has  emerged,  for  fear  of  escape  of  vitre- 
ous. Frequently  some  manipulation  with  the  finger  through  the  lower  lid  is 
finally  needed  to  coax  out  bits  of  lens  cortex  which  have  remained. 

The  margins  of  the  iris  should  now  be  depressed  away  from  the  wound  if  they 
tend  to  protrude,  and  after  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  lie 
in  good  apposition,  the  upper  lid  should  be  cautiously  lifted  over  it  and  the  closed 
eyes  bandaged  up  with  a  four-tailed  bandage. 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  bringing  pressure  on  the  globe  to  extract  the 
lens  the  speculum  should  be  relaxed  or  held  forward  by  the  assistant. 

After-treatment. — The  patient  is  usually  kept  in  a  darkened  room  for  about  a 
week,  the  bandage  changed  and  the  lids  bathed  once  or  twice  daily,  and  atropine 
used  if  frontal  pain,  etc.,  suggests  the  onset  of  iritis.  Leeches  to  the  temple  are 
also  advised  by  some  surgeons  in  the  latter  case.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  if  all 
goes  well,  the  patient  may  go  about  with  protective  goggles,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
be  tested  for  glasses. 

Complications,  etc, — Escape  of  vitreous  is  much  to  be  dreaded  if  the  incision 
be  made  too  far  back,  in  myopic  eyes,  etc.  Should  it  occur  before  the  lens  pro- 
jects the  scoop  should  at  once  be  introduced  and  the  lens  drawn  out  with  it. 
The  operation  should  in  any  case  be  brought  to  a  speedy  close  and  the  eye  band- 
aged up. 

In  a  certain  small  proportion  of  cataract  cases  the  eye  suppurates,  or  becomes 
the  seat  of  severe  iritis.  In  a  great  many  it  is  necessary  to  perform  subsequent 
needling  operations  for  the  removal  of  opaque  capsule. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  FACE  AND  NOSE. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

Malformations  of  the  face  result  from  imperfect  development  or  incomplete 
fusion  of  the  median  (fronto-nasal)  maxillary  or  mandibular  processes.  They  may 
affect  the  soft  parts  only,  the  bones  being  properly  formed  beneath,  or  the  soft 
parts  and  the  bones  as  well. 

Hare-lip,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common,  is  due  to  the  feilurc  of  union 
between  the  margins  of  the  maxillary  and  fronto-nasal  lobes.  It  may  occur  on 
one  side  only  (and  then  nearly  always  upon  the  left)  or  on  both,  and  there  may 
be  merely  a  notch  on  the  red  margin  of  the  lip,  or  a  deep  wedge-shaped  defect, 


Fig.  320. — Double  Hare -lip. 


or  a  complete  division  extending  into  the  nose.  In  this  last  case  there  is  always 
at  the  same  time  a  defect  in  the  alveolar  border,  usually  between  the  middle  and 
lateral  incisor  teeth ;  and  in  many  instances  the  palate  is  imperfectly  developed 
as  well. 

When  the  hare-lip  is  double  and  extends  into  the  bone  on  both  sides  (a 
condition  always  associated  with  cleft  palate)  the  extremity  of  the  fronto-nasal 
process,  carrying  the  two  premaxillary  bones,  with  the  germs  of  most  of  the 
incisor  teeth,  is  completely  detached  from  the  maxillas  and  often  from  the  vomer, 
so  that  it  remains  suspended  from  the  column,  and  sometimes  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  (Fig.  320). 

In  comparison  with  this,  other  malformations  on  the  exterior  of  the  face  arc 
very  rare.  The  maxillary  sometimes  fails  to  unite  with  the  mandibular  process, 
so  that  the  mouth  is  prolonged  upward  toward  the  ear  (macrostoma)  ;  the  lach- 
rymal cleft  may  remain  open,  and  a  median  fissure  may  make  its  appearance  in 
the  fronto-nasal  process,  between  the  two  premaxillary  bones.  Supernumerary 
auricles  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  often  associated  with  macrostoma.  Similar 
growths  of  smaller  size  may  be  met  with  in  the  neck  at  the  sites  of  the  second  and 
third  branchial  clefts. 

Treatment. — The  operation  for  hare-lip  has  been  performed  within  a  few 
hours  of  birth.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable  to  wait  until  the  child  is  a  month  or  six 
weeks  old,  and  in  complicated  cases  later  still.  Chloroform  should  be  used  asthe 
anaesthetic,  and  the  assistant  who  fixes  the  head  should  at  the  same  time  compress 
the  facial  arteries  where  they  pass  over  the  lower  jaw.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable 
to  secure  the  coronaries  as  well,  either  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  after  the  liplws 
been  detached,  or  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  blades  of  which  are  guarded  with 
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mbber.     It  is  convenient  to  wrap  the  child  round  in  a  towel  so  as  to  prevent  any 
^movement  if  the  anaesthesia  is  not  sufficiently  long. 

The  lips  are  first  thoroughly  freed  by  dividing  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
>ing  the  knife  close  to  the  bone.  Then  the  edges  are  pared,  the  opposing  red 
nargins  removed,  and  the  raw  surfaces  brought  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  main- 
tain the  border  line  of  the  lip  as  accurately  as  possible. 

Where  the  cleft  is  incomplete,  Ndaton's  incision  is  the  best.     The  angle  of 


Fig.  391. — Operation  for  single  Hare-lip  when  the  Fissure  does 
not  extend  into  the  Nostril. 

each  flap  is  grasped  in  turn  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  a  /^-shaped  incision  made 
above  the  cleft,  the  length  of  the  two  sides  depending  upon  the  degree  of  deform- 
ity. A  silk  ligature  is  then  passed  through  the  incision  and  drawn  down- 
ward ;  this  inverts  the  flap  and  brings  together  the  opposing  surfaces,  which 
may  be  at  once  secured  with  sutures.  A  slight  projection  is  left  on  the  border  of 
the  lip,  but  it  soon  disappears.  The  vertical  cicatrix  after  the  operation  for 
hare-lip  has  a  strong  tendency  to  contract,   and  if  the  red  line  is  accurately 


O 

i'^^::^ 


Fig.  329.— Operation  for  Single  Hare-lip  when  the  Sides  of  the  Fissure  are  Unequal. 

adjusted  in  the  infant  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  notch  in  the  adult.  This 
operation  is  sometimes  performed  at  puberty  to  rectify  the  defect  left  by  a  pre- 
vious one. 

The  same  incisions  are  made  when  the  cleft  is  complete,  if  the  two  sides  are 
fairly  equal.  The  apex,  of  course,  is  wanting,  and  the  two  are  separate  above  as 
well  as  below.    The  flaps  reflected  from  the  margins  are  turned  down  in  the  same 


Fig.  323. — Operation  for  Double  Hare-lip. 


way,  but  the  whole  length  is  not  required  and  should  not  be  preserved.     This  is 
sometimes  known  as  Malgaigne's  operation. 

If  the  two  borders  are  very  unequal — one,  for  example,  short  and  vertical,  the 
other  long  and  sloping — a  further  modification  is  advisable.  The  flap  on  the 
sloping  side  is  completely  cut  away ;  that  on  the  vertical,  on  the  other  hand, 
remains  attached  at  its  lower  extremity,  aftd  is  turned  down  so  that  it  lies  under 
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the  cut  surface  of  the  other.     For  this  to  succeed^  the  lips  must  be  thoroogjilf] 
freed  and  the  flaps  thick  and  substantial. 

Double  hare-lip  is  more  serious.  If  the  intermaxillary  bones  are  in  tbet] 
proper  situation  and  the  median  portion  is  well  developed,  the  difficulty  is  oAl 
very  great.  The  sides  and  lower  border  of  the  central  projection  must  beftet^ 
pared,  the  whole  of  the  red  border  being  removed,  and  two  flaps  must  be  fashioned^ | 
one  on  each  side,  from  the  lateral  portions,  so  that  they  may  meet  each  other  ii 
the  middle  line,  below  the  median.  To  secure  a  good  result,  both  sides  maitbi| 
done  at  the  same  time. 

The  intermaxillary  bones,  even  when  they  project  as  far  forward  as  dieti|| 
of  the  nose,  should  always  be  preserved  if  they  jx)ssibly  can.  It  is  tme,  the  xk-^ 
cisor  teeth  rarely  or  never  develop  properly,  and  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
culty  of  securing  primary  union,  but,  if  the  part  is  removed,  the  upper  lip  sioh! 
inward  so  as  to  produce  a  most  unpleasing  effect.  In  many  cases  it  can  be  pranl' 
back.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  or  if  it  tends  to  come  forward  again,  the  septal 
may  be  broken  by  grasping  it  with  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  forceps  (guarded  wift 
rubber)  and  twisting  it.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  a  triangular  portion  of  thecv- 
tilage  behind  it  may  be  excised,  a  longitudinal  incision  being  made  along  il 
lower  border,  and  the  soft  parts  carefully  separated  on  either  side,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  blood -supply  intact.  In  any  case,  it  is  advisable  to  secure  it  in  in 
proper  position  by  means  of  a  chromic  gut  suture  passed  through  the  maxilU,  n 
the  least  pressure  forward  prevents  the  soft  parts  uniting ;  and  sometimes  this  may 
be  done  with  advantage  a  week  or  two  before  the  lip  is  touched.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  cases  in  which  the  defect  is  so  great,  involving  the  nose  as  well,  that 
the  bones  must  be  sacrificed  (not  the  periosteum,  which  can  be  left  intact),  and 
the  soft  parts  used  as  a  support  for  the  hip.  The  cleft  in  this  case  is  closed  by  the 
lateral  flaps  alone. 

Si  Ik- worm  gut  should  be  used  for  the  sutures,  one  of  which  should  be  passed 
through  the  margin  ;  another,  if  possible,  from  the  mucous  surface ;  the  rest,  as 
many  as  may  be  required,  must  be  inserted  through  the  skin.  Hare-lip  pins  are 
to  be  avoided ;  the  coronary  artery  can  be  secured,  and  accurate  adjustment 
maintained  as  well  with  ordinary  sutures,  without  the  risk  of  leaving  such  scars. 
The  wound  may  either  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  the  dis- 
charge may  dry  upon  it,  or  dusted  lightly  with  iodoform.  Collodion  is  liable  to 
cause  great  smarting.  If  the  lip  is  properly  separated  from  the  bone  beneath, 
there  is  very  little  tension  on  the  parts.  To  prevent  the  muscles  interfering  with 
union,  two  pieces  of  strapping,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  banjo,  should  be  applied, 
one  to  each  cheek,  and  then,  while  the  tissues  are  rolled  up  together  under  die 
nose  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  tails  should  be  secured  acres 
the  front,  slipping  one  through  a  slit  in  the  other.  The  same  precaution  shoald 
be  adopted  when  the  wound  is  dressed,  the  head  of  the  infant  being  held  between 
the  knees,  while  the  nurse,  seated  in  front,  supports  the  body  and  holds  the  limbs. 
Many  kinds  of  trusses  and  supports  have  been  devised  to  hold  the  cheeks  together, 
but  none  of  them  are  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  I  have  seen  children  with  great 
scars  upon  their  cheeks  caused  by  sloughing. 

The  sutures  are  removed  upon  the  second  day ;  deep  ones  passed  through  the 
bone  may  be  left  longer,  and  if  of  catgut  need  not  be  interfered  with.  Even  if 
primary  union  fails,  the  gap  may  be  bridged  across  by  granulations,  but  the  cicatrix 
is  very  conspicuous.  The  child  must,  of  course,  be  kept  quiet ;  it  may  be  allowed 
to  take  the  breast  as  usual,  but  should  not  retain  a  rubber  teat  constantly  in  its 
mouth,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  nostrils  clear  with  a  camel* s-hair  brush 
and  vaseline. 
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Wounds. 

Owing  to  the  abundant  supply  of  blood,  wounds  of  the  face  heal  very  rapidly. 

[fc  bums,  however,  and  in  gunshot  injuries  in  which  there  is  much  loss  of  tissue, 

it  care  is  required  to  prevent  deformity  ;  the  lower  lip,  for  example,  may  be 

twn  down  to  the  neck,  or  the  lower  eyelid  permanently  fixed  in  a  position  of 

■^  ectropion.  Even  when  they  are  badly  bruised,  the  edges  should  always  be  brought 

'.accurately  together  and  fastened  by  sutures :  fine  silver  wire  or  silk-worm  gut  if 

r  ^bc  depth  is  not  great;  hare-lip  pins,  if,  for  instance,  the  lip  is  divided  through 

.into  the  mouth.     It  is  essential  to  bring  the  scarMnto  such  a  position  that  it  will 

limve  the  least  effect  upon  the  eyelids  and  the  mouth.     A  double  set  of  sutures  is 

sometimes  advantageous,  one  through  the  mucous  and  the  other  through  the  cuta- 

necKis  surface  ;  and  the  latter  may  be  subcuticular,  /.  c,  carried  through  the  corium 

from  side  to  side,  without  appearing  upon  the  surface.     In  this  case  fine  catgut 

must,  of  course,  be  used.     Bleeding  generally  stops  of  itself,  or  as  soon  as  the 

snrfiaures  are  brought  into  apposition  ;  but  the  facial  artery  may  require  twisting  or 

tying.     Sutures  should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound 

supported  by  pressure,  so  as  to  avoid  scarring.     Many  instances  are  on  record  of 

large  portions  of  the  nose  having  united  again  after  being  completely  detached. 


Fractures 

of  the  bones  of  the  face  are  dealt  with  elsewhere.  They  are  very  frequently  com- 
pound and  comminuted  ;  but  extensive  necrosis  is  unusual,  and  the  prognosis,  so 
fax  as  life  is  concerned,  is  very  good,  unless  the  base  of  the  skull  (the  roof  of  the 
nose,  for  example)  is  involved.  Accurate  apposition,  however,  so  as  to  avoid 
deformity,  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Nose. 

Pebbles,  dried  peas,  pieces  of  slate-pencil,  and  the  like,  are  often  pushed  up 
the  nose  by  children,  and  frequently,  before  the  case  is  seen,  are  driven  out  of 
sight  by  ill-advised  attempts  at  removal.  With  a  proper  light  there  is  generally 
but  little  difficulty  in  laying  hold  of  them  from  the  front  with  polypus-forceps; 
but  in  many  cases  an  anaesthetic  is  advisable,  as  it  may  be  necessary  either  to  push 
them  back  into  the  pharynx,  or  to  pass  the  fingers  round  the  soft  palate  into  the 
posterior  nares.  In  the  case  of  adults,  a  recurrent  stream  of  warm  water  may  be 
used,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  anaesthesia  obtained  by  brushing  the  surface  over 
with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
a  pointed  foreign  body,  such  as  a  sharp  piece  of  stick,  is  very  easily  driven 
through  the  cribriform  plate. 

Division  of  the  Parotid  Duct 

is  liable  to  be  followed  by  salivary  fistula,  the  opening  of  the  cutaneous  surface 
persisting,  and  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  secretion  pouring  on  to  the  skin, 
and  giving  rise  to  great  discomfort  and  annoyance.  To  avoid  this,  the  wound,  if 
it  does  not  already  extend  into  the  mouth,  should  be  completed,  and  a  catgut 
suture  passed  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  and  the  adjacent  wall  of 
the  duct  on  either  side,  and  knotted  on  the  oral  surface.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  skin  must  then  be  brought  together  accurately,  and  rendered  as  secure  as 
possible  with  collodion.  Even  if  union  does  not  take  place  at  the  first,  the  open- 
ing has  a  strong  tendency  to  close,  if  only   the  saliva  can  find  its  way  into  the 
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Affections  of  the  Face. 

Facial  Carbuncle. — A  peculiar  form  of  carbuncle,  caused,  probably,  b]r  dinaj 
inoculation  from  some  foul  and  putrid  source,  is  occasionally  met  with  upontbeii|k' 
It  differs  from  the  ordinary  variety  in  the  age  of  the  patient  (most  of  those  1 
seen  have  been  in  young  men  who  were  apparently  in  good  health)  and  in  thebl' 
that  numerous  small  abscesses  are  usually  present  rather  than  one  single  cxteoBif 
slough.  Probably  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  radial  direction  of  tbeoOB* 
nective-tissue  fibres  in  this  part.  The  ordinary  form  may  occur  upon  other  pamof 
the  face,  as  on  the  neck  and  back,  in  older  people  whose  health  is  broken  dovi. 
The  subcutaneous  induration  is  often  of  immense  size,  forming  a  hard,  bnwiy 
swelling  which  extends  all  over  the  cheek  and  even  down  on  to  the  neck.  Sometiaei 
this  is  preceded  by  a  pustule  (especially  in  inoculation  cases)  and  frequently  isa^ 
companied  by  the  formation  of  vesicles,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  intense  pain  that 
is  a  superficial  resemblance  to  true  anthrax ;  the  bacilli  of  this  disease,  however, 
are  never  present.  In  a  severe  case  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  typhoid  fiPM 
the  commencement,  but  in  many  of  the  milder  inoculation  ones  the  patient  is  hi 
little  inconvenienced. 

Facial  carbuncle  is  always  serious,  owing  to  the  risk  of  meningitis  and  pyaemia. 
This  arises  entirely  from  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  part,  the  free  communia- 
tion  between  the  infraorbital  and  ophthalmic  veins  and  the  venous  sinuses  of  the 
cranium  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  facial  and  jugular  on  the  other;  itii 
not  the  result  of  any  specific  quality.  Septic  embolism  of  the  lungs  is  found  in  i 
very  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases. 

The  treatment  consists  in  free  incision.  In  the  labial  form,  for  example,  the 
patient  should  be  anaesthetized,  and  the  whole  swelling  cut  across  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury,  introduced  into  the  red  margin,  with  the  surface  of  the  blade 
parallel  to  the  skin.  Afterward  the  sloughs  must  be  scraped  out,  and  the  resoltiog 
cavities  and  the  abscesses  that  are  opened  thoroughly  sponged  with  a  20  per  cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Usually  this  stays  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  at 
once,  but  the  patient  often  must  pass  through  a  long  and  trying  illness  before  con- 
valescence is  complete. 

Anthrax. — True  malignant  pustule,  due  to  the  inoculation  of  the  bacillus 
anthracis,  is  occasionally  met  with  upon  the  face  ;  but,  except  that  its  course  is  often 
exceedingly  rapid,  it  does  not  differ,  in  any  material  respect,  from  the  same  disease 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Cane  rum  Oris,  Noma,  or  Gangrenous  Stomatitis. — A  peculiar  form  of  inflam- 
mation, affecting  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  and  rapidly  running  on  to  gangrene, 
sometimes  occurs  in  poor,  half-starved  children,  during  convalescence  from  specific 
fevers,  especially  measles  and  scarlatina.  Its  course  and  general  characteristics  are 
so  uniform,  that  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  result  from  the  action  of  a 
specific  germ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cases  of  this  kind  frequently  occur 
together  (I  have  seen  three  from  the  same  house,  inhabited,  it  is  tnie,  by  many 
families),  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  is  anything  of  the  kind.  It  seems  much  mcffe 
probable  that  it  is  akin  to  phageda^na,  caused  by  the  ordinary  organisms  of  sup- 
l)uration  acting  under  specially  favorable  conditions,  and  that  when  several  cases 
of  it  are  met  with  at  the  same  time,  their  occurrence  is  the  result  of  the  dose 
similarity  in  the  circumstances  of  life. 

Sometimes  it  begins  on  the  mucous  surface,  a  sloughing  ulcer  forming  near 
the  orifice  of  Steno's  duct  (it  has  been  suggested  that  the  administration  of  mer- 
cury favors  its  occurrence),  more  often  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek  itself.  In 
either  case  the  first  external  sign  is  an  ill-defined  but  exceedingly  hard  patch,  usa* 
ally  in  the  centre  ;  the  skin  over  it  is  dusky,  glazed,  and  cedematous  ;  the  mocoos 
membrane  may  be  raised  and  livid,  or  already  covered  with  an  ashy-gray  slough; 
there  is  little  or  no  pain,  unless  it  is  handled  roughly,  and  the  child  scarcely  pays 
any  attention  to  it.  Then  a  l)ulla  arises  in  the  middle,  bursts,  and  leaves  a  patch 
of  black  gangrene,  which  steadily  increases  in  size,  preceded  by  a  narrow,  dusky 
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until  the  whole  of  the  cheek  is  a  coal-black  slough,  the  lips  destroyed,  the 
of  the  nose  eaten  away,  and  the  jaws  beneath  exposed  without  even  a  cover- 
of  periosteum.     The  destruction  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek  is  even 

Lnjder  than  that  on  the  outer.    I  have  seen  it  develop  on  the  second  side  while  the 
was  still  in  progress,  until  the  whole  of  the  face  was  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 

'ttption  of  the  nose  and  a  small  median  portion  of  the  two  lips. 

A  similar  affection  has  been  described,  affecting  the  external  organs  of  gene- 

■tkm  in  female  children  living  under  the  same  conditions,  but  it  is  much  more 


The  constitutional  disturbance  throughout  is  strangely  slight.  The  child 
iften  does  not  notice  it  but  plays  with  its  toys,  eats  and  sleeps  as  if  it  were  abso- 
litdy  unconcerned ;  then  it  either  suddenly  collapses  or  is  attacked  by  septic 
ineumonia. 

The  only  treatment  of  any  avail  is  the  actual  cautery ;  the  whole  of  the  affected 

|Mt  must  be  deliberately  excised.     If  the  skin  is  not  yet  involved  (such  cases  are 

ttiely  seen  in  time)  it  must  be  done  from  the  interior,  but  nearly  always  there  is 

already  a  blackened  slough.     The  prognosis,  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  is  very 

had :  recovery  may,  however,  take  place  even  when  the  jaws  have  been  involved, 

leaving  the  most  frightful  deformity. 

Erysipelas  of  the  face  is  dangerous,  from  the  risk  of  its  spreading  to  the  me- 
ninges (though  this  is  not  so  common  as  when  the  scalp  is  involved)  and  to  the 
throat,  causing  erysipelatous  laryngitis.  The  swelling, 'when  it  spreads  into  the 
eyelids,  is  often  enormous,  and  may  require  relief  by  puncture  ;  on  the  nose  and 
ears,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  slight,  but  intensely  painful.  Repeated  attacks 
lead,  at  length,  to  a  very  disfigiu^ing  degree  of  solid  oedema. 

Lupus. — The  face  is  the  favorite  locality  for  all  forms  of  lupus.  The  common 
variety,  that  which  develops  in  young,  fair-complexioned,  and  perhaps  scrofulous 
subjects,  and  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  little  semi -translucent  tubercles, 
which  break  and  leave  superficial  sores,  is  especially  frequent  round  the  alae  of  the 
nose  and  on  the  lips  and  cheeks.  Sometimes  it  causes  very  serious  deformity, 
destroying  the  cartilages,  leaving  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils  widely  open  upon 
the  face,  and  spreading  into  the  gums  and  palate.  It  may  be  known  by  the  age 
at  which  it  occurs ;  its  chronic,  persistent  course,  the  characteristic  tubercles,  and 
the  thin  red  cicatrices,  always  on  the  point  of  breaking  down.  Erythematous 
or  butterfly  lupus,  in  which  the  amount  of  new  growth  is  very  much  less,  is  more 
rare ;  and  rarer  still  is  an  eczematous  variety,  often  taken  for  eczema,  but  differ- 
ing from  it  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  though  small  amount  of  lupus  tissue,  and 
in  the  fact  that  it  leaves  a  scar. 

Syphilis. — All  forms  of  syphilitic  eruption  are  common  upon  the  face.  Pri- 
mary chancres  are  often  met  with  on  the  lips,  and  may  occur  upon  the  eyelids  and 
other  parts.  They  are  easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  indura- 
tion, and  are  distinguished  from  epithelioma  by  the  aspect  of  their  base  (which 
is  not  covered  with  epithelial  debris),  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sore  develops, 
and  the  quickness  with  which  the  glands  become  involved.  It  rarely  happens 
that  a  hard  chancre  has  lasted  a  fortnight  before  some  evidence  of  these  can  be 
found,  while  an  epithelioma,  unless  it  has  been  irritated,  rarely  produces  any 
effect  under  three  or  four  months.  Age  is  not  so  sure  a  test.  Hunterian  chan- 
cres may  occur  at  any  time  of  life,  and  I  have  seen  a  typical  epithelioma  of  the 
lip  in  a  man  only  thirty  years  of  age.  Sex,  however,  is  sometimes  of  help,  as 
epithelioma  is  very  rare  in  women. 

Secondary  eruptions  rarely  fail.  Roseola  is  the  most  common,  especially  on 
the  forehead,  under  the  roots'of  the  hair,  and  in  parts  that  are  irritated  by  shaving. 
Alopecia  may  occur,  although  it  is  not  so  frequent  as  upon  the  scalp.  The  most 
serious  is  a  form  of  phagedaena,  which,  from  a  superficial  resemblance  it  possesses, 
has  been  called  syphilitic  lupus.  It  attacks  the  alae  of  the  nose,  and  causes  greater 
destruction  in  three  days  than  lupus  in  as  many  months.  Very  often  it  is  associated 
with  rupia,  and  occasionally,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
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disease,  with  what  used  to  be  called  hypertrophic  lufus,  an  enormous  purplisii-Rl 
enlargement  of -the  lower  half  of  the  nose.    The  only  treatment  is  the  acid  nitnit 
of  mercury  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  indication  of  its  appearance.    The  dcitni 
is  firm  and  dead  white,  without  the  least  tendency  to  break  down,  and  xM^ 
unlike,  therefore,  that  which  follows  tubercular  lupus. 

Tertiary  symptoms  are  almost  as  frequent.  Papular  serpiginous  emptioosae 
common  upon  the  ^kin  around  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  rhagades  and  paioidlfe* 
sures  frequently  occur  at  the  angles.  The  former  subside  under  treatment  witiM 
a  permanent  mark  ;  the  latter  leave  dead-white  linear  radiating  cicatrices.  In  tk 
later  stages,  when  the  amount  of  exudation  is  greater,  these  papules  are  succeeded 
by  scaly  dusky-red  tubercles,  still  arranged  in  the  same  way.  At  first  these  n^ 
also  be  absorbed,  although  they  are  liable  to  leave  behind  atrophied  patches  of  skii 
where  the  papillae  have  been  destroyed  ;  after  a  time,  however,  especially  if  tbe 
health  begins  to  fail,  they  increase  in  size,  and  then  they  usually  break  down  and 
suppurate.  Later  still,  and  in  intractable  cases,  the  amount  of  exudation  majbe 
so  great  that  the  tissues  perish  and  sloughing  gummata  form.  Sometimes  it  is  only 
the  skin  that  is  affected ;  more  often  there  is  a  sodden  mass  in  the  subcutaneooi 
tissue  ;  and  occasionally  the  bones  are  exposed  and  huge  sequestra  similar  to  those 
met  with  upon  the  forehead  slowly  exfoliate.  Finally,  in  a  few  very  rare 
instances,  phagedaenic  gangrene  sets  in  and  rapidly  proves  fatal,  from  septicaemii 
or  septic  pneumonia. 

Similar  affections  occur  in  the  hereditary  form,  and  when  no  evidence  can  be 
obtained  from  the  condition  of  the  teeth  or  the  cornea  or  the  sunken  bridge  of  the 
nose,  it  is  often  enough  to  mark  the  dead-white  pits  that  surround  the  mouth  and 
the  linear  radiating  cicatrices  that  spread  from  the  angles  and  the  nose.  A 
median  cicatrix  in  the  lower  lip  is  of  no  significance  in  this  respect. 

Leprosy. — The  earlier  manifestations  of  this  disease  are  occasionally  met  widi 
upon  the  face  in  the  shape  of  dusky  erythematous  patches,  slightly  scaly,  and 
sometimes  symmetrical.  As  they  increase  in  size  the  centre  becomes  anaesthetic 
and  grows  paler  and  paler  until  it  is  dead-white.  Tubercular  masses,  leading  to 
great  disfigurement,  are  common  in  the  later  period. 

Rhinosckroma  is  a  very  rare  disease,  which  is  only  known  to  occur  upon  the 
nose  and  upper  lip.  It  first  appears  as  a  hard  nodule,  covered  over  with  reddish 
skin,  growing  usually  from  the  columna.  As  time  passes  it  slowly  increases  in 
size  until  it  forms  a  dense,  bossy  mass,  as  hard  as  a  fibroma,  which  blocks  up  the 
nostrils,  extends  along  the  inferior  meatus,  involves  the  palate,  and  causes  an 
immense  projection  of  the  upper  lip.  By-and-by  it  begins  to  ulcerate,  but  the 
process  is  always  slow.  It  may  be  excised,  but,  unless  it  is  removed  very 
thoroughly,  the  wound  heals  up  and  the  growth  begins  again.  The  lymphatic 
glands  never  appear  to  be  involved.  Histologically  it  resembles  other  granula- 
tion-tissue growths,  composed  of  ordinary  round  cells  with  a  few  of  larger  siic. 
Sometimes  it  appears  as  if  the  epidermis  were  inclined  to  grow  downward,  as  in 
epithelioma.  Payne  and  others  have  described  short  ovoid  bacilli  in  connection 
with  it,  but  its  proper  relationship  is  still  uncertain. 

Tumors  of  the  Face. 

Dermoid  and  sebaceous  cysts  are  of  common  occurrence ;  meibomian  cysts, 
which  are  developed  in  the  eyelids,  and  lipoma  nasi  (Fig.  324)  have  been 
described  elsewhere.  The  various  forms  of  hairy  moles  and  of  ncevi  which  lie 
frequently  met  with  require  very  careful  treatment,  for  fear  of  leaving  a  worse 
deformity.  The  former,  if  small,  may  be  excised  ;  tlie  hair-sheaths  in  the  laigci 
ones  are  best  destroyed  by  electrolysis,  but  the  method  is  very  tedious.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  nxvi ;  subcutaneous  ones  can  be  dissected  out,  leaving  a  fine  liuetr 
cicatrix,  which,  if  carefully  planned,  is  almost  invisible  in  a  few  years'  time; 
cutaneous  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  those  of  any  extent  and  in  the 
region  of  the  eyelids,  should  be  very  carefully  dealt  with.    The  most  satis&ctorj 
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the  application  of  the  constant  current,  using  only  the  positive  pole 
itive  applied  to  the  sitin  elsewhere),  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 

htttunt  contagiosum  is  very  common  in  children  and  can  be  recognized  by 
semi -translucent  appearance  of  the  little  masses,  even  when  there  is  no 
an  upon  them.     The  other  variety  (^fibrosum)  is  rarer,  the  face  often  re- 
free  when  the  body  is  almost  covered. 
•Uhelioma. — Squamous -celled  carcinoma  may  occur  in  the  same  region  of 
;  as  rodent,  or  upon  the  nose,  but  the  favorite  locality  is  the  lower  lip,  on 
portion,  or  at  the  junction  of  this  with  the  skin.     On  the  upper  it  is 
ingly  rare.     There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  caused  by  the  persistent 
on  of  a  clay  pifw,  the  soft  epidermis  of  the  lip  adhering  to  the  porous  sur- 
.'  the  clay,  so  that  when  this  is  removed,  it  brings  away  with  it  the  protect- 
yer ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  common  among  the  women  of  the  lower 
(  in  Ireland  as  among  men  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  occur  also  in 
who  have  never  smoked. 


It  may  commence  in  various  ways  ;  either  as  a  crack  or  fissure  which  refuses 
B  heal  and  grows  harder  and  harder,  or  as  a  raised  papillomatous  surface  covered 
fith  unaltered  epithelium.  At  first  its  progress  is  slow  ;  and  particularly  in  old 
■eople,  it  may  remain  concealed  beneath  a  scab  for  months  without  apparently 
indcrgoing  any  change.  By  degrees,  however,  it  asssumes  the  tyi>e  of  an  epithc- 
iomatous  ulcer,  with  a  ragged,  irregular,  sloughing  base,  and  raised,  everted,  and 
lardened  edges.  Sometimes,  when  it  is  irritated  (especially  by  caustics)  it  fun- 
lates  and  grows  with  great  ra|iidity.  If  it  is  left,  the  glands  beneath  the  jaw  be- 
ome  affected,  the  disease  spreads  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  ulceration 
xtends  wider  and  wider  and  becomes  intensely  painful,  and  the  patient,  after  s 
ime,  begins  to  sink  very  rapidly,  worn  out  by  the  pain,  inability  to  take  food 
jid  repeated  hemorrhages,  and  half  poisoned  by  the  passage  of  septic  debris  inl' 
he  lungs  and  the  alimentary  canal.  The  glands  often  attain  a  very  large  sij 
nd  fungate  through  the  skin  as  well  as  into  the  mouth,  bleeding  profusely  at  tl 
lightest  touch ;  but  wider  secondary  deposits  are  rather  the  exception. 

Exclusion  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  ijossible,  the  whole  affected  porti' 
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being  removed  by  a  V-shaped  incision.     As  patients  ii8iiaU3r  applj  for 

earlier  than  in  other  forms  of  carcinoma,  the  results  are  fairly  good ;  but 
must  be  taken  to  keep  clear  of  the  growth  on  either  side,  as  thereisadisdad' 
tendency  for  it  to  spread  laterally  under  the  epithelium.  The  assistant  sMl' 
grasp  the  lip  with  his  finger  and  Uiumb  so  as  to  compress  the  coronary  artm 
Hare-lip  pins,  passed  from  the  cutaneous  almost  to  the  mucous  surface,  ait  oni 
to  bring  the  wound  together,  silk  being  twisted  over  them  in  a  figure-of-eight,  bt 
they  must  not  be  left  more  than  forty-eight  hours.  One  or  two  other  sutures  mj 
be  inserted  with  advantage  and  left  a  day  or  two  longer. 

When  the  glands  are  involved,  the  same  operation  should  be  performed,  ui 
the  secondary  deposits  excised,  if  there  is  a  chance  of  removing  the  whole  of  tk 
disease.  It  is  true  there  is  scarcely  a  hope  of  curing  the  patient ;  but,  at  tfaeriA 
of  what  is  not  a  very  severe  operation,  there  is  a  possibility  of  giving  him  matenl 
relief,  and  of  freeing  him  from  a  foul  and  offensive  ulcer,  involving  more  or  Its 
the  whole  of  his  mouth,  poisoning  him,  and  rendering  existence  almost  intolerdit 

Rodent  Ulcer. — This  is  a  variety  of  epithelioma  (banning  in  connedioi 
with  the  hair-sheaths)  which  is  rarely  met  with  under  fifty  years  of  age  and  it 
other  parts  of  the  body  than  the  forehead,  face,  and  scalp.  It  is  exceedingly  skm 
in  its  progress,  and  does  not  involve  the  lymphatic  glands ;  but  if  left  to  itself  or 
incompletely  removed,  it  tends  slowly  to  infiltrate  and  eat  into  all  the  stroctures 
near,  until,  if  it  is  growing  at  the  comer  of  the  eye  (its  favorite  seat),  it  may  d^ 
stroy  the  eyeball  and  expose  the  brain.  It  usually  begins  as  a  reddish-brovii 
elevation  of  the  skin,  like  a  wart.  By  degrees  this  becomes  scaly,  and  then,  after 
the  surface  has  come  away  a  few  times,  a  small  ulcer  forms  ;  the  edges  irrqgrilir, 
sinuous,  a  little  raised  and  already  hardened ;  the  base  depressed,  pale,  devoid  of 
granulations,  and  secreting  a  thin  serous  fluid.  The  longer  it  lasts  the  wider  and 
deeper  it  spreads ;  but,  usually,  it  is  several  years  before  it  attains  any  siic. 
Throughout,  unless  it  is  irritated  and  inflamed,  it  retains  the  same  indolent  char- 
acter, but  I  have  known  it  spread  much  more  rapidly  after  ineffectual  attempts  at 
removal  by  means  of  caustics  and  poultices. 

The  only  treatment  is  complete  removal,  the  earlier  the  better. 

Other  forms  of  malignant  growth  (independently  of  those  spreading  from  the 
bones  and  subjacent  structures)  are  rare.  I  have  met  with  a  pigmented  form  of 
epithelioma  upon  the  cheek,  and  with  one  or  two  instances  in  which  sarcomatooi 
growths  apparently  originated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  but  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  present  no  special  feature  of  interest. 

The  diagnosis  between  lupoid,  syphihtic,  rodent,  and  epitheliomatoiB 
ulcers  upon  the  face,  occasionally  presents  a  little  difficulty. 

Age. — I.upus  occurs  chiefly  in  young  adults  ;  syphilis  in  adult  life ;  epitheli- 
oma and  rodent  not  until  much  later. 

Course. — Lupus  is  very  chronic  ;  probably  it  has  already  lasted  months  or 
even  years.  Syphilis  is  more  acute,  often  it  is  only  a  question  of  days  ;  although 
I  have  known  patches  of  a  syphilitic  tubercular  eruption  persist  for  months  widi- 
out  much  change.  Epithelioma  is  fairly  rapid,  especially  if  it  is  irritated,  making 
more  progress  in  a  month  than  rodent  in  a  year. 

Tendency  to  Heal. — This  is  nearly  always  present  in  lupus,  and  the  cicatrix 
is  red,  and  so  thin  that  it  is  always  breaking  down  again.  If  it  occurs  in  syphilis, 
the  scar-tissue  is  dense  and  white.  It  is  not  present  in  rodent  or  epithelioma, 
except  as  a  result  of  operation. 

Origin. — O roups  of  semi-translucent  lupus  tubercles  round  the  margin  are  dis- 
tinctive; those  of  syphilis  are  never  really  like  them,  except  in  shape.  A  single 
hard  nodule  may  precede  the  others. 

Edges. — The  outline  of  lupus  is  usually  irregular  and  the  margins  soft.  Syph- 
ilitic eruptions  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  crescentic  form.  Rodent  is  gener- 
ally circular,  with  hard,  rounded,  rolled-over  margins  ;  while  in  epithelioma  the 
induration  always  extends  a  considerable  distance. 

Base. — In  lupus  the  surface  is  concealed  beneath  scabs  or  covered  with  pale, 
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4>2>3r  granulations.  A  syphilitic  sore,  so  long  as  it  is  spreading,  is  foul  and 
Quigfaing ;  rodent  is  smooth  and  glossy  on  the  surface ;  while  the  floor  of  an  epi- 
itliomatous  sore  is  hard,  nodular,  covered  with  epithelial  debris,  and  secretes  a 
inly  purulent  discharge. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Malformations  and  Deformities. 

Congenital  malformations  are  rare  ;  deformities  on  the  other  hand,  resulting 
MO  injury,  lupus,  or  syphilis,  are  very  common. 

Deviations  of  the  septum  should  be  straightened  at  once  by  means  of  forceps ; 
it  the  tendency  to  return,  even  in  the  case  of  accidents,  is  so  great  that  either 
e  process  has  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  or  a  truss  or  mask,  devised  for 
ch  special  case,  must  be  worn  at  night. 

Extensive  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  can  sometimes  be  remedied  by  means 
a  plastic  operation  ;  but,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  due  to  disease,  this  should 
!ver  be  attempted  until  the  stump  is  perfectly  sound.  The  two  best  known 
sthods  are  the  Indian,  and  that  first  carried  out  by  Tagliacozza  (the  Italian). 

In  the  former  a  flap  of  suitable  shape  is  marked  out  upon  the  forehead,  hav- 
g  its  pedicle  immediately  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  or  slightly  to  one  side,  so 
at  it  can  be  twisted  down  more  easily.  This  is  carefully  dissected  up  (Langen- 
ck  recommends  that  the  periosteum  should  be  brought  away  with  it),  adjusted  in 
bed  prepared  for  it  by  cutting  away  the  old  scar  tissue  around  the  margins  of 
e  orifice,  and  secured  with  sutures,  hollow  plugs  being  inserted  into  the  nostril, 
that  it  may  retain  its  shape.  To  avoid  the  sinking  inward  of  the  tip,  Langen- 
«k  reflected  some  of  the  bony  margin  of  the  nostril,  fashioning  a  flap  from  each 
ic,  so  that  they  should  meet  like  the  rafters  of  a  roof  in  the  middle;  but  when 
e  nose  has  been  destroyed  by  inflammation  this  proceeding  is  rarely  practicable. 

In  the  Indian  method  the  skin  is  taken  from  the  arm  over  the  biceps.  In  the 
iginal  plan  the  flap  was  raised  by  an  incision  down  each  side  and  left  to  granu- 
le ;  then  the  upper  end  was  separated  ;  and  after  the  skin,  detached  now  on  three 
ies,  had  begun  to  shrink,  it  was  carefully  fixed  by  sutures  in  the  freshly  cut  mar- 
Ds  of  the  defect.  The  arm  is  fixed  with  plaster  bandages  in  a  suitable  position, 
id  it  must  be  retained  like  this  without  the  slightest  traction  for  at  least  eight 
lys.  The  treatment  has  since  been  shortened  by  detaching  the  flap  at  an  earlier 
Lte,  but  naturally  with  some  risk. 

Of  these  two  methods  there  is  no  doubt  the  former  is  the  better  where  it  is 
acticable,  in  spite  of  the  scar  it  leaves.  In  the  latter  the  transplanted  flap  sinks 
to  a  shapeless  mass.  Neither,  however,  is  really  satisfactory,  and  it  is  probable 
at  in  most  cases  the  deformity  would  be  better  concealed  by  an  artificial  nose, 
ide  from  vulcanite  or  enameled  silver,  and  fastened  on  to  a  spectacle  frame. 

In  cases  in  which  one  ala  only  is  defective,  Langenbeck's  plan  of  reflecting  a 

p  from  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  (leaving  it  attached  by  a  bridge  upon  the 

•rsum)  tends  to  diminish,  or  at  least  equalize  the  deformity.     There  is,  however, 

me  difficulty  in  separating  the  skin  from  the  cartilage  without  cutting  or  bruising 

owing  to  the  very  close  connection  that  exists  between  the  two. 

Epistaxis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  nose  may  be  very  serious,  the  blood  pouring  down  the 
sterior  nares  as  well  as  the  anterior,  and  being  swallowed,  so  that  the  patient  is 
t  aware  of  the  amount  that  is  lost.  In  most  instances  it  is  merely  a  sym])tom 
some  other  trouble,  sometimes  a  very  grave  one  ;  but,  for  convenience  of  classi- 
ation,  the  causes  may  be  divided  into  general  and  local. 

(fl)  General. — Some  of  them  are  congenital — haemophilia,  for  example — and 
curious  tendency  toward  nose-bleeding,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  certain 
nilies,  sometimes  in  both  sexes,  more  often  in  the  males  alone,  and  only  persists 
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during  certain  years  of  life.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  as  in  saury,  In- 
ksemia,  purpura,  acute  specific  fevers,  etc. ;  and  general  affectjons  of  the  dtc^ 
tion,  such  as  are  met  with  in  connection  with  Bright's  disease,  cirrhosii  of  dK 
liver,  plethora  and  gout  are  more  common.  In  some  instances  epistazis  is  aid  ts 
be  vicarious. 

{b)  Local. — All  forms  of  injury,  inflaiumatioQ  (whether  specific  or  not),  ud 
new  growths,  may  be  attended  by  epistaxis.  It  rarely  happens,  however  (euepi 
in  the  case  of  naso- pharyngeal  polypi,  and  occasionally  as  a  result  of  injurr),  flat 
the  loss  from  these  causes  is  of  the  same  serious  and  persistent  character  as  fton 
the  former.  It  may  be  smart  for  the  time,  but  as  there  is  no  constitudonal d» 
order,  no  serious  affection  of  the  blood  or  blood-vessels,  it  can  usually  be  checked 
without  difficulty. 

Treatment. — Raising  the  corresponding  arm  above  the  head;  comp 
that  side  of  the  nose  with  the  finger ;  cold-sponging  of  the  face ;  applying  cold  ta 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  other  simple  remedies  should  be  tried  first.     If  ther  do 
not  succeed,  the  patient  should  lie  down  and  an  ice-bag  be  applied  over  the  vtt, 
but  watch  must  be  kept  that  the  blood  does  not  trickle  down  into  the  phiiym. 
All  muscular  effort,  and  es[)ecially  blowing  the  nose,  must  be  forbidden.     Waht^ 
out  the  nose  with  ice-cold  water,  or  with  water  tinged  with  perchloride  of  lion,  ii  I 
more  effectual.     The  internal  administration  of  such  drugs  as  acetate  of  lead,  gallic  I 
acid,  and  ergot,  is  of  little  use,  chough  more  may  be  said  in  favor  of  opium.    FinaQj   I 
if  the  hemorrhage  persists  or  returns  again  and  again,  the  nostrils  must  be  plugged.    I 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  may  be  accomplished.  The  best  itwithi  | 
thin  dilatable  rubber  tube,  which  may  with  advantage  have  two  bulbs  upon  it  i 
about  an  inch  apart,  for  the  better  closing  of  the  apertures.  This  must  be  psBcd 
by  means  of  a  long  probe  along  the  floor  of  the  inferior  meatus,  until  the  furtberof 
the  two  bulbs  lies  in  the  posterior  nares ;  then  distended  to  its  utmost  with  air  ei 
water,  and  the  contents  prevented  from  escaping  byclamping  or  tying  the  project- 
ing end.  It  fits  accurately  into  all  the  recesses,  exerting  an  equable  d^reeof 
pressure,  and  lills  the  cavity  so  closely  that  very  little  blood  collects.  At  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours  the  contents  may  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  bag  quledr 

Where  this  is  not  at  hand  and  cannot  be  improvised,  Bellocq's  sound,  ot, 
failing  this,  a  gum-elastic  catheter,  must  be  used.  The  sound  is  passed  down  ihe 
nostril ;  the  end  protruded,  and  caught  in  the  mouth ;  it  b  then  threaded  wiib 
stout  silk  and  withdrawn,  leaving  a  double  ligature  passing  along  the  iDfeticr 

meatus,  behind  the  soft 
palate  and  out  through  the 
mouth.  Two  plugs  are  then 
prepared,  of  compreMd 
sponge  or  cotton -woof,  aboU 
the  size  of  the  last  phalani 
of  the  thumb.  One  of  the* 
is  tied  tightly  round  Ac 
middle  and  fastened  to  die 
threads  hanging  from  die 
mouth.  The  ends  iuoM 
not  be  cut  off,  but  left,  so 
that  when  the  plug  is  tar- 
ried on  the  tip  of  the  finger 
to  its  proper  site,  the  pa- 
terior  nares,  they  may  ttug 
down  in  the  pharynx.  Ai 
soon  as  this  is  adjusted  the 
other  ends,  projecting  froo 
the  nostril  in  front,  ue 
irely  together  over  the  other  plug,  which  is  pbad 


I  tight  and  knotted 
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"between  them  in  the  anterior  opening.     At  the  end  of  twenty- four  hours  the 

-^^'ng  that  hangs  down  the  pharynx  should  be  fished  up,  the  knot  that  secures  the 

;- interior  plug  divided,  and  the  two  gently  drawn  away.     If  they  are  left  longer 

ftqrare  very  likely  to  cause  ulceration;  and,  as  the  whole  cavity  of  the  nose  is 

filed  with  blood,  which  soon  decomposes,  this  may  lead  to  very  severe  inflam- 

Itttion  and  necrosis,  or  even  worse. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Lining. 

Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  is   easily  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  or  by 

irritating  dust  or  vapors.     The  mucous  membrane  becomes  swollen,  there  is  a 

profiise  watery  discharge  with  sneezing  (coryza),  the  respiration  through  the  nose 

is  obstructed,  smell  and  taste  are  lost,  and,  if  the  lining  of  the  frontal  sinuses  is 

•fleeted,  there  is  usually  frontal  headache  with  a  certain  amount  of  fever.     In 

mo^  people  this  subsides  as  soon  as  the  irritant  is  removed,  or  yields  at  once  to 

oidinary  remedies,  such  as  Dover's  powder  or  a  Turkish  bath  ;  but,  occasionally, 

either  because  the  tissues  are  peculiarly  delicate  and  unable  to  regain  their  strength 

at  once,  or  because  of  the  persistence  of  some  irritant,  the  inflammation  continues, 

spreads  over  the  adjacent  mucous  surface,  and  becomes  chronic. 

Chronic  inflammation  is  either  the  result  of  frequent  repetition,  the  congestion 
and  exudation  of  one  attack  not  having  time  to  subside  before  they  are  made 
worse  by  another ;  or  of  some  constitutional  disorder  such  as  tubercle,  syphilis, 
Qit  gout.  In  many  cases  it  is  associated  with  outgrowths  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane (polypi  and  adenoid  growths)  caused  by  the  persistent  irritation. 

Numerous  varieties  have  been  described,  some  well  characterized.  One,  for 
example,  is  frequent  in  syphilis,  especially  the  hereditary  form,  causing  what  is 
known  as  snuffles.  Another,  the  hypertrophic  variety,  is  almost  as  common  in 
scrofulous  subjects  about  puberty.  The  mucous  membrane  (chiefly  that  covering 
the  inferior  turbinate  bone)  is  enormously  thickened  ;  the  surface  is  red  and  gran- 
ular, secreting  a  thick  muco-purulent  discharge ;  the  nasal  passages  are  blocked, 
the  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane  fills  the  posterior  nares,  and  projects  so  far 
into  the  anterior  that,  in  spite  of  the  color  and  rough  appearance  of  the  surface, 
it  is  often  mistaken  for  a  polypus;  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  becomes  afl*ected,  the 
Eustachian  tubes  are  closed,  and  the  tone  of  the  voice  completely  altered.  In  a 
third  {atrophic  catarrh),  which  may  possibly  Vie  a  further  development  of  this,  the 
change  is  exactly  the  opposite ;  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  atrophied,  the 
glands  disappear,  and  the  nasal  cavities  are  enlarged.  With  this  is  often  asso- 
ciated a  form  of  ozaena,  due  apparently  to  the  decomposition  of  discharge  retained 
in  outlying  dilatations  or  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  crusts  and  scabs  that 
form.  In  many  instances,  however,  particularly  when  there  is  no  specific  irri- 
tant, no  definite  classification  is  possible  ;  the  mucous  membrane  simply  becomes 
rough  and  granular,  the  layers  beneath  hard  and  fibrous,  the  glands  enlarge,  their 
secretion  alters,  the  veins,  and  probably  the  lymphatics,  become  varicose,  and  the 
smooth,  soft,  natural  surface  is  completely  lost. 

Treatment. — Syphilitic  coryza  quickly  disappears  under  mercury ;  and, 
though  the  prospect  is  less  hop)eful,  a  very  great  deal  of  improvement  can  be 
effected  in  scrofulous  cases  by  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  especially  residence  at  the 
seaside.  Local  treatment,  however,  is  usually  required  as  well.  Temporary  relief, 
especially  from  the  attacks  of  sneezing,  which  are  often  very  painfiil,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  bnishing  the  mucous  membrane  over  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
cocaine.  The  spray  or  the  nasal  douche  is  more  effectual  for  checking  secretion 
and  diminishing  congestion.  Tannic  acid,  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc,  carbolic 
acid,  tincture  of  eucalyptus,  and  many  other  astringents  and  antiseptics  are  recom- 
mended ;  the  chief  thing  is  the  thoroughness  of  their  application.  If  the  spray 
is  used,  it  must  be  directed  up  the  posterior  nares  by  means  of  a  proi)erly  curved 
nozzle,  as  well  as  up  the  anterior  ;  if  the  douche,  the  stream  must  be  of  full 
volume  and  allowed  to  flow  back  through  both  nostrils.     Afterward  an  astringent 
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powder  (tannic  acid,  for  example,  with  subnitrate  of  bismadi,  or  alum  and  onde 
of  zinc)  should  be  applied,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  inflammatki 
worse  by  constant  irritation. 

In  cases  in  which  the  hypertrophy  is  extreme,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ledve 
the  swelling  by  caustics  or  by  removing  some  of  the  redundant  tissue.  Nitric 
acid  has  been  applied  with  benefit,  and  so  has  the  actual  cautery  ;  and  portiQaiof 
the  turbinate  bones  may  easily  be  removed  with  forceps  (this  is  often  done  in  die 
case  of  polypi),  but  the  most  effectual  method  is  the  galvano-cautery,  the  loop  of 
wire  being  adjusted  over  the  projecting  part  and  gradually  tightened  up;  die 
margin  of  the  septum  and  of  the  ala  must  be  protected  with  an  ivory  specolom. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bones  of  the  Nose, 

leading  to  caries  and  necrosis,  is  usually  the  result  of  syphilis,  hereditary  or  tc- 
quired ;  but  it  may  be  due  to  tubercle  or  glanders,  to  injury,  the  preseooe  of 
foreign  bodies,  septic  decomposition,  mercury,  and  occasionally  the  fomei  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  The  septum  may  be  attacked,  so  that  the  bridge  of  dx 
nose  sinks  in  (although,  in  an  adult,  a  great  deal  may  be  lost  without  any  tppt- 
rent  alteration  in  shape),  or  the  turbinate  bones,  or  the  roof,  and  in  the  latter 
case  there  is  always  the  risk  of  meningitis.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  the  discharge  is  always  profuse  and  foetid, 
the  breath  exceedingly  foul,  and  nothing,  so  long  as  any  dead  bone  is  there,  gives 
more  than  temporary  relief.     In    many  cases  the  diagnosis  is  cleair  at  the  fint 


Fig.  396. — Nasal  Speculum. 

glance  ;  either  there  is  a  perforation  of  the  hard  palate,  or  a  probe  introduced 
into  the  nasal  cavity  strikes  the  sequestrum  at  once  ;  but  sometimes,  especially 
when  it  lies  toward  the  upper  and  back  part,  detection  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
difficulty. 

Treatment. — ^The  dead  bone  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  loose,  careful 
attention  being  paid  at  the  same  time  to  any  constitutional  taint  that  is  present 
In  most  cases  it  can  be  extracted,  under  an  anaesthetic,  through  the  anterior  nares; 
sometimes  it  is  easier  to  push  it  back  into  the  pharynx  (the  two  forefingers  can 
usually  be  made  to  meet  in  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  the  one  introduced 
from  the  front,  the  other  from  behind,  when  the  patient  is  anaesthetized),  but  Hot 
operator  must  be  prepared  for  free,  though  not  usually  serious,  hemorrhage.  Where, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  fragment,  this  cannot  be  done,  Rouge  s  operation  maybe 
performed,  /.  e.,  an  incision  made  through  the  mucous  membrane,  where  it  is  re- 
flected from  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  lip  on  to  the  gum,  the  cartilaginous 
septum  detached  from  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  and,  if  necessary,  from  the  maxil- 
lary crest ;  the  alaj  detached  at  the  margins,  and  the  upper  lip  with  the  nose  lifted 
up  and  reflected  on  to  the  forehead.  The  nasal  cavities  are  thoroughly  opened  up 
to  view  by  this,  the  whole  interior  can  be  examined,  and  then  the  nose  and  lip 
replaced  without  a  suture  being  required,  or  a  mark  left. 

If  the  dead  bone,  without  being  loose,  is  fairly  accessible,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens in  hereditary  syphilis,  it  may  be  partially  dissolved  away  by  a  sulphurous 
acid  si)ray  (which  also  helps  to  check  the  foetor),  and  occasionally  can  be  chipped 
off  in  little  pieces  with  a  fine  chisel,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  instrument 

»-i /-\/a.->     r\  r\¥    t"lit\    r\r\r\     i~»*ar\  ^nf  t'o  f  <i    t-r*^*    ■vr\r\V 
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OZiENA. 

By  this  is  understood  a  persistent,  offensive  discharge  from  the  nose,  caused 
thcr  by  necrosis  (syphilitic,  tubercular,  or  traumatic),  or  by  the  atrophic  form 
'  catarrhal  inflammation.  The  smell,  which  is  often  not  perceptible  to  the  patient 
liifenng  in  this  respect  from  ozaena  of  the  antrum),  is  infinitely  more  offensive 
an  that  of  ordinary  putrefaction.  Possibly,  in  necrosis  cases  this  is  due  to  the 
esence  of  dead  bone  (which,  it  is  well  known,  possesses  this  property)  ;  in 
hers,  however,  it  must  arise  from  some  special  kind  of  fermentation,  for  which 
ere  is  every  facility. 

Opinions  differ  very  greatly  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
ad  bone  is  present.  According  to  some  it  is  never  wanting,  although  there  may 
great  difficulty  in  finding  it ;  sometimes  it  has  not  been  discovered  until  Rouge*s 
eration  has  been  performed.  Probably  it  is  present  in  the  majority,  especially 
there  is  very  often  evidence  of  syphilis,  and  certainly  its  absence  should  never 
assimned  until  after  the  most  thorough  exploration. 

Treatment. — Constitutional  treatment  is  always  needed  ;  even  when  there 
no  necrosis,  there  is  very  frequently  ulceration  depending  upon  some  constitu- 
nal  taint,  such  as  syphilis  or  tubercle.  Locally,  the  first  thing  is  to  reduce  the 
tor  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of  the  nasal  douche,  using  Condy's  fluid  and 
ry  dilute  carbolic  acid  at  first,  and,  later,  when  the  patient  is  more  accustomed 
it,  chloride  of  zinc  (one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce),  and  corrosive  sub- 
late  (i  in  10,000).  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  make  the  lotion  penetrate  into 
;  recesses,  and  this  is  hardly  possible  unless  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  as  large  as 
J  nostril  will  admit.  In  many  cases,  the  spray  and  volatile  antiseptics,  such  as 
line  vaix)r,  sulphurous  acid  and  eucalyptus,  are  more  effectual.  As  soon  as  this 
to  some  extent  overcome,  the  interior  of  the  nose  must  be  thoroughly  examined, 
th  by  sight  and  touch,  from  in  front  and  behind.  If  any  dead  bone  can  be 
ind,  it  should  be  removed  or  chipped  away,  so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  offen- 
e  surface  ;  lupoid  ulceration  must  be  thoroughly  scraped  out,  the  bleeding  being 
»pped  with  the  actual  cautery,  and  syphilitic  sores  touched  with  the  acid  nitrate 
mercury. 

If  the  disease  is  too  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  through  the  interior  nares,  or 
no  cause  can  be  found,  and  the  ozaena  still  persists,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
ne,  the  interior  must  be  further  exposed  by  operation.  Not  only  is  the  patient's 
esence  almost  intolerable  to  others,  but  his  own  life  is  seriously  endangered  by 
»  constant  inhalation  of  the  poisonous  odors.  One  or  both  alee  may  be  re- 
cted  without  leaving  any  conspicuous  mark  if  the  line  of  incision  is  carried  along 
5  junction  of  the  nose  with  the  face,  but  in  most  cases  Rouge's  operation  is 
■ferable,  as  being  more  thorough  and  leaving  no  deformity. 

Tumors  of  the  Nasal  Passages. 

The  majority  of  tumors  that  grow  in  the  interior  of  the  nose  tend  to  assume 
I  polypoid  shape.  Some  (adenomyxomata,  the  so-called  mucous  or  gelatinous 
lypi)  spring  from  the  submucous  tissue  covering  the  turbinate  bones,  especially 
5  middle,  but  occasionally  the  superior.  Like  the  polypi  that  occur  on  other 
icous  membranes,  they  are  essentially  local  hypertrophies,  caused  by  constant 
itation.  Others,  which  are  very  much  more  rare,  are  formed  of  fibrous  or  fibro- 
rcomatous  tissue  in  varying  proportions,  and  grow  from  the  roof  and  occasion- 
y  the  septum.  These  belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  naso-pharyngeal  polypi 
lich  are  attached  to  the  roof  and  other  parts  of  the  pharynx,  and  spread  from 
em  into  the  nose.  In  addition,  a  few  cases  of  papilloma  and  columnar  epithe- 
>ma  are  recorded,  but  they  do  not  require  special  mention. 

Mucous  polypi  are  composed  chiefly  of  mucous  or  myxomatous  tissue,  covered 
er  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium  ;  but  ix>rtions  of  glands  (sometimes  newly 
rmed),  cysts,  and  even  widely  dilated  vessels,  giving  them  an  almost  cavernous 
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structure,  are  met  with  as  well.  They  form  soft,  gelatinous,  semi-tnunliicni 
masses,  pale  pink  or  yellow  in  color,  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  masm 
membrane,  and  sometimes  reaching  far  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  naio.  At 
first  they  are  small  and  sessile,  and  in  any  advanced  case  numbers  in  this  sbgtai 
be  seen  between  the  larger  ones.  Those  that  project  toward  the  front  can  md; 
be  seen  at  once  (or  if  the  patient  expires  forcibly),  forming  smooth,  peduncnktnl 
masses  very  soft  to  the  touch,  and  moving  up  and  down  with  each  breath.  TV 
deeper  ones  may  require  a  speculum,  and  those  that  grow  into  the  posteriointni 
can  only  be  detected  by  introducing  the  finger  round  the  margin  of  the  soft  polite. 
Occasionally,  when  one  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  time,  the  torkt 
becomes  dry  and  rough,  and  then  it  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  an  ove^mA 
of  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  inferior  turbinate  bone  ;  otherwise  it  tsdifficalt 
to  see  how  such  an  error  can  arise. 

Symptoms. — Chronic  catarrh  is  always  present.  The  breathing 
(especially  in  wet  weather,  when  the  polypus  swelb  up)  :  the  mouth  is  held 
the  voice  is  altered  and  becomes  nasal ;  the  sense  of  smell,  and  often  that  of  ben- 
ing,  is  lost;  and  nearly  always  there  is  constant  frontal  headache.  Id  severe  can 
the  shape  of  the  nose  may  become  altered  by  the  internal  pressure ;  the 
duct  obstructed ;  the  septum  displaced  to  one  side ;  and  the  Eustachian  udie  I 
blocked  up.  Asa  rule,  there  is  no  bleeding  and  no  offensive  discharge, boA  I 
of  which  symptoms  are  can-  I 
mon  in  the  case  of  malignaat  1 
growths.  I 

Treatment. — Tbete  m  ' 
various  ways  of  removing  po- 
lypi. The  simplest  is  to  grap 
the  neck  as  high  up  as  possible 
with  a  pair  of  slightly  coivcd 
forceps,  having  long  semted 
f^'fflS^t^T^^^^^^'f^'^^^  blades,  and  twist  it  round  and 

I'j   tUMT -^  Ti^fc^HMpTr^— 5^  round  until  it  comesaway  (Fig. 

317).  Mitchell  Banks  recom- 
mends that  in  bad  cases  tbe 
patient  should  be  anaesthetiicd 
upon  a  sofa,  and,  when  fbllf 
insensible,  brought  to  the  edge 
and  |)laced  so  that  the  bead 
Fic,  317.— Meihod  of  Gruping  Mucoui  Polypi.  hangs  over.   The  surgeon  thai, 

kneeling  on  the  floor,  polk 
out  whole  masses  of  the  middle  turbinate  bone  with  the  polypi  upon  thm.  If 
there  is  a  very  distinct  pedicle,  the  ordinary  wire  Scraseur  may  be  employed,  ot 
the  galvano-caulery,  cocaine  being  used  to  allay  the  pain  and  prevent  sneering. 
Polypi  that  lie  far  back,  in  or  near  the  posterior  nares,  can  only  be  snared  if  the 
forefinger  of  the  other  hand  is  carried  round  the  back  of  the  soft  palate  to  guide 
the  loop.  'I'hf  bleeding  is  free,  but  slops  at  once  upon  the  application  of  icc<oM 
water. 

The  thief  ditficiilty  is  to  make  the  removal  thorough;  and  the  openlor 
should  not  be  satisfied  until  the  route  between  the  two  nares  is  completely  freed- 
Even  then  many  small  growths  mu.st  be  left  behind,  and  these,  released  from  fl>e 
pressure  of  the  larj^er  ones,  and,  stimulated  by  the  inflammation  that  follows  At 
operation,  are  almost  sure  to  spring  up  rapidly.  To  prevent  this,  tannic  acid  a 
sulphate  of  zinc  may  l>e  used  as  snuff,  or  the  cavity  may  be  washed  out  with 
boracic  acid  and  alcohol,  or  with  other  astringents;  but  constant  care  is  needed. 
In  the  worst  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  |>erform  Rouge's  operation. 

Nasopharyngeal  Pohft. — These  include  all  the  varieties  of  fibroma,  stfroma. 
and  fibro-sarcoma,  which  grow  from  the  roof  of  the  nose,  the  pharynx,  or  the 
plerygo-palaline  region.     They  are  met  wiih  chiefly  at  puberty,  and  in  boys,  form- 
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log  roundish,  lobulated  masses,  covered  over  with  a  vascular  mucous  membrane. 
Sbme  grow  slowly  and  are  firm  and  dense ;    others  (which  in  all  probability  are 
Mmnd  or  spindle-celled  sarcomata)  are  much  softer  and  increase  in  size  very  rap- 
idly.  They  are  all  exceedingly  vascular  (the  walls  of  the  vessels  being  very  thin), 
«>  that  they  bleed  with  the  least  provocation  and  very  profusely ;  and  they  spread 
h  all  directions,  forming  secondary  attachments  wherever  they  exert  any  pressure 
tpon  the  mucous  surface.     The  favorite  locality  is  the  basilar  process,  spreading 
wward  into  the  nose  and  down  into  the  pharynx ;  but  they  grow  sometimes  from 
behind  the  superior  maxilla  (simulating  a  tumor  of  the  antrum,  except  that  the 
hard  palate  and  the  alveolar  border  are  not  depressed)  ;  from  the  ethmoid  and 
^^noid  bones ;    and  even  from  the  septum.     Occasionally  enchondromata  are 
met  with. 

The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  direction  the  polypus  takes.  A  foetid,  blood- 
stained discharge  is  nearly  always  present,  as  the  surface  of  the  growth  breaks 
down  and  ulcerates ;  sometimes  the  epistaxis  is  so  severe  as  to  threaten  life ;  the 
nostrils  may  be  obstnicted ;  the  Eustachian  tubes  closed  ;  deglutition  may  be  im- 
peded, and  the  most  repulsive  deformities  (exophthalmos  and  frog-face)  caused  by 
the  displacement  of  the  features.  Sometimes  there  is  constant  headache  with  a 
tendency  to  coma  and  convulsions,  suggesting  that  the  meninges  are  implicated. 
It  is  said  that  naso-pharyngeal  growths  sometimes  atrophy,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  slough  away  of  themselves,  but,  as  a  rule,  progress  is  steadily  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  profuse  hemorrhage  in  particular  reducing  the  patient's  strength. 

The  only  treatment  is  free  removal  with  thorough  destruction  or  ablation  of 
the  surface  from  which  it  springs.     Otherwise  it  is  certain  to  return. 

Small  growths  might  probably  be  sometimes  caught  and  twisted  off,  with  prop- 
erly contrived  forceps  introduced  through  the  nose,  while  the  finger  directs  them 
from  behind  the  soft  palate.  If  a  loop  of  wire  can  be  adjusted  round  the  neck,  the 
bulk  of  the  growth  can  be  removed  with  the  galvano-cautery,  or,  if  this  is  not  at 
hand,  with  an  ordinary  wire  ^craseur  ;  but  in  either  case  the  base  must,  in  addition, 
be  thoroughly  seared.  Hemorrhage  is  sure  to  be  profuse,  and,  particularly  if  the 
growth  is  a  large  one,  springing  from  the  base  of  the  skull,  there  is  very  consider- 
able risk  of  causing  meningitis. 

Electrolysis  has  succeeded  and  deserves  a  further  trial.  Both  needles  must  be 
inserted  and  a  current  used  as  strong  as  the  patient  can  bear,  with  the  view  of 
causing  sloughing. 

In  most  cases,  however,  a  preliminary  oi^eration  is  required,  in  order  to  get 
sufficient  space ;  the  origin  of  the  growth  is  not  accessible  without.  Where  this 
should  be  done  depends  upon  what  can  be  found  out  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  pedicle  and  the  direction  the  growth  has  taken. 

{a)  If  the  polypus  is  situated  low  down  it  may  be  enough  to  divide  the  soft 
palate  in  the  middle  line  (the  flaps  have  been  known  to  unite  together  again  of 
themselves  without  a  subsequent  operation)  ;  or,  if  this  is  not  sufificient,  to  reflect 
the  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane  from  the  under  surface  of  the  hard  palate 
and  remove  some  of  the  bone  as  well.     This,  however,  is  a  serious  addition. 

(Ji)  When  it  grows  forward  toward  the  nose.  Rouge's  operation  with  free 
division  of  the  septum  might  give  sufficient  room  ;  and  in  a  case  of  frog-face  a 
median  longitudinal  incision  between  the  separated  nasal  bones  has  been  prac- 
ticed. Langenbeck  reflected  upward  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the 
sui>erior  maxilla,  using  as  a  hinge  the  skin,  periosteum,  and  mucous  membrane, 
connecting  them  with  the  frontal.  Two  incisions  were  made  through  the  bone  ; 
one  vertical  through  the  nasal,  the  other  from  the  anterior  nares  to  the  margin  of 
the  orbit. 

{c)  Retromaxillary  growths  can  only  be  reached  by  excision  or  reflection  of 
part  of  the  upper  jaw.  Excision  of  the  whole  seems  unnecessary ;  the  orbital 
plate  should  be  left,  a  saw-cut  being  made  through  the  bone  parallel  to  it  and  well 
below  it. 

Temporary  resection  has  been  practiced  in  various  ways,  of  which  the  best 
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known  is  that  of  Langenbeck.  It  consists  in  reflecting  inward,  toward  dtenuddlc 
line,  3.  flap  consisting  of  part  of  the  malar  bone  and  the  whole  of  the  sapcira 
maxilla,  bounded  by  the  pterygo-raaxillary  fissure  behind,  the  floor  of  tbeotix 
above  and  the  roof  of  the  palate  below,  with  the  soft  parts  covering  it,  Thehinp 
is  the  suture  between  the  superior  maxilla  and  frontal. 

Incisions  down  to  the  bone  are  made:  (i)  from  the  nasal  process  akq 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  on  to  the  middle  of  the  malar  bone,  or  even  tk 
zygoma  ;  and  (z)  from  the  ala  of  the  nose  parallel  to  the  former,  as  far  b3ck,iiiil 
then  turning  upward  to  join  it.  The  origin  of  the  masseter  must  be  cairfiJlj 
detached  as  far  as  exposed.  An  elevator  is  then  pushed  through  the  postdia 
end  of  the  incision  down  to  the  zygomatic  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla,  uj 
carried  onward  until  it  enters  the  ptery go- maxillary  fissure,  and  can  be  feltuoda 
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inbrane  with  the  finger  passed  into  the  mouth.  In  a  ose  of 
polypus  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difficulty  in  this,  as  the  pressure  of  d* 
growth  widens  out  the  fissure.  The  incisions  are  then  made  through  the  bow 
from  behind  forward,  in  the  line  of  the  superficial  ones,  the  upper  passing  throng 
the  malar  bone,  the  malar  process,  and  facial  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  to 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  the  lower  parallel  to  this  above  the  alveolar  bonki. 
.A.  straight,  narrow  saw  must  be  used  for  this,  the  depth  of  the  cut  being  guided 
by  a  finger  in  the  raoulh.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  included  portion  of  the 
bone,  with  the  soft  parts  covering  it,  is  freed  behind,  above,  and  below,  and  an 
be  levered  out  from  the  ptery  go- maxillary  fissure,  turning  on  its  hinge  in  fronL 
This  exposes  the  orbit,  the  temporal  fossa,  the  nasal  cavities,  and  the  pharynx, 
into  all  of  which  the  retromaxillary  growth  may  have  advanced  ;  after  the  tumor 
has  been  removed  the  bone  can  be  replaced  and  secured  in  position  with  sutuits. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  FAUCES. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

Cleft  Palate. 

Cleft  palate  is  caused  by  the  imperfect  development  of  the  palate  process  grow- 
ing inward  from  the  superior  maxillary.     It  may  involve  the  soft  palate  only,  or 
even  the  uvula  by  itself  (bifid  uvula)  ;  or  the  soft  and  part  of  the  hard ;  or  the 
whole  length  of  both,  and  then  it  is  always  associated  with  hare-lip  on  one  or  both 
sides.     When  the  intermaxillary  portion  is  separate  it  usually  carries  three  incisor 
teeth,  sometimes  only  two ;  and  very  often  in  these  cases  there  is  a  pre-canine 
iocisor  developed,  more  or  less  perfectly,  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  cleft. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  (possible)  development  of  each  intermaxillary  bone 
from  two  centres,  the  cleft  running  between  them  ;  or  to  a  reversion  under  condi- 
tions of  abnormal  development  to  the  original  number  of  six  incisors ;  or  whether 
'^  simply  indicates  a  general  disarrangement  of  the  dentinal  papillae,  is  uncertain. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of  the  arrest,  which  must  take  place  at  a  very 
^rly  period  of  foetal  life.     It  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is 
^  distinct  tendency  to  it,  when  one  of  the  lateral  incisor  teeth  is  wanting  in  the 
Intent.     It  is,  however,  more  to  the  point  that  the  arrest  is  only  complete  in  a 
^*^ry  small  number  of  cases  ;  the  palate  processes  are  seldom  altogether  deficient ; 
^ery  often  one  side  (usually  the  right)  is  fused  with  the  vomer  ;  and  they  continue 
^O  grow  for  the  first  few  years  of  life,  so  that  not  unfrequently  the  cleft  actually 
becomes  narrower,  especially  in  front. 

Syphilis  often  leaves  median  perforations,  both  in  the  hereditary  and  the 
acquired  form ;  but  the  soft  palate  is  never  symmetrically  defective,  and  there  is 
always  a  large  amount  of  scar  tissue. 

Infants  with  this  defect  are  unable  to  suck  in  the  ordinary  way ;  sometimes 
they  can  manage  it  if  there  is  a  flap  attached  to  the  teat,  closing  the  aperture  into 
the  nostril,  or  if  the  teat  is  very  large  and  thin  with  a  hole  on  its  under  surface ; 
in  other  cases  they  must  be  fed  with  a  long-necked  bottle,  so  that  the  fluid  is 
poured  quite  to  the  back  of  the  throat.  After  a  time  the  difficulty  diminishes,  the 
tongue  becoming  hypertrophied  and  somewhat  altered  in  shape.  The  growth  of 
the  palate  and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  operation  may  both  be  seriously  endan- 
gered by  imperfect  feeding  during  the  first  few  months  of  life. 

The  time  for  the  operation  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  deformity  and  the 
condition  of  the  child  ;  five  or  six  years  is  the  usual  age ;  by  that  time  the  parts 
are  fairly  well  grown  and  the  child  should  be  able  to  stand  an  operation.  If,  how- 
ever, the  defect  is  unusually  great,  it  is  better  to  wait  a  year  or  two  than  run  the 
risk  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt.  The  soft  palate  is  generally  operated  upon  first, 
but  Smith  recommends  that,  unless  there  is  some  exceptional  difficulty,  the  whole 
should  be  completed  at  once. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the 
head  rather  thrown  back.  An  anaesthetic  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  if  care 
is  taken  to  watch  the  breathing  and  prevent  blood  passing  down  into  the  larynx, 
chloroform  may  be  given  through  the  nose  by  means  of  Junker's  apparatus. 
Smith's  gag,  opening  both  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  combining  with  it  a  tongue- 
depressor,  is  the  most  satisfactory,  but  Mason's  or  Coleman's  should  be  at  hand. 
The  rings  of  the  gag  are  held  behind  the  neck  by  a  responsible  assistant,  whose 
sole  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  position  of  the  head  and  the  breathing,  especially 
as  the  continued  depression  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  may  cause  a  little  difficulty. 
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(a)   When  the  K*j 
palate  only  a  iimihd' 
As  soon  19  the  gig  Bit 
position  and  the  pibm 
anesthetized,  the  dp  g| 
the  uvula  on  one  sde  i 
caught  with  a  loi 
of  mouse -toothed  forocp, 
and  a  flap  cut  from  Ae 
margin  of  the  cleft  bta 
belov  upward.  The  ate 
side  is   then   seized  uti 
pared  in  the  oppodte  di- 
rection.      The   whole  of 
the  mucous  edge  miBt  be 
removed  and  care  tikm 
to  obtain  as  wide  a  n» 
surface  as  possible,  opce- 
ially  at  the  angle,  when 
union     fails     most     fie- 
quently.     Fine  silver  win 
or  hoise-hair  is  ised  fit 
the  sutures.     If  the  tAf/i 
fall  fairly  well  together, 
the  former  can  easily  be 
passed  with  one  of  Smith') 
tubular    needles    (Fig. 
333),  taking  both  sides  in 
a  single  sweep.     If  bone- 
hair  IS  preferred,  a  shot 
curved    needle    may   be 
threaded    on    each    end 
and  passed  separately  through  each  half  of  the  flap  witi 
a  needle-holder  ;  or  Avery's  method  may  be  emploTcd. 
In  this  a  loop  of  silk  is  passed  through  one  side  of  die 
cleft  with  a  needle  on  a  handle,  caught  with  a  pairrf 
forceps,  and  drawn  out  sufficiently  far  to  project  fron 
the  mouth.       Then  a  single  horse-hair  is  passed  opposie 
to  this,  through  the  other  side  and  threaded  through  the 
loop.     When  this  is  pulled  back  again  it  draws  the  hair 
through  Che  second  side  with  it.     In  the  case  of  the  imili 
a  rectangular  needle  on  a  handle  can  generally  be  tsed. 
The  lowest  suture  is  passed  first.     By  drawing  on 
this  the  palate  is  made  tense  and  the  passage  of  the  dcH 
is  easier ;  the  same  process  can  be  continued  the  whrfe 
way,  the  assistant  keeping  the  ends  of  the  sutures  sepante. 
If  the  edges  come  together  readily,  the  fastening  can  be 
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completed  at  once ;  if  not,  the  loops  must  be  just  drawn  together,  so  that  the 
operator  may  see  where  the  tension  is  greatest,  and  lateral  incisions  made  to 
lebeve  it.  The  levator  palati  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty,  but  free 
Inision  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  on  the  nasal  surface  of  the  palate, 
■  almost  equally  essential. 

A  puncture  is  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  (like  a  tenotomy  kntfe  on  a 
i6i]g  handle)  inside  the  hamular  process,  midway  between  the  teeth  and  the  cleft, 
tad  on  a  level  with  the  highest  suture.  A  similar 
ixtstniment,  but  with  a  blunt,  rounded  point,  is  then 
passed  through  this,  and  an  incision  made  downward 
md  backward  through  the  tissues  of  the  soft  palate, 
■s  far  as  may  be  necessary.  The  wounds  gape  im- 
nensely  at  once,  the  edges  come  together  readily, 
md  the  sutures  can  be  tightened  up,  a  twister  or  a 
pair  of  torsion  forceps  being  used  for  the  wire  ones. 
If  the  tension  is  very  great,  the  incision  may  be  half  i 
Lhe  length  of  the  soft  palate,  but  a  shorter  one  is 
Boatly  sufficient.  One  of  [he  palatine  branches  is 
ilways  divided,  but  the  hemorrhage  is  seldom  serious. 

{b)  When  the  hard  palate  is  involved  as  well :  p^^  _ Sod  PakHiumred  wuhin- 
Ehe  gap  in  this  case  is  closed  by  detaching  the  mu-  eraiincniom  (oi  ihf  rfiicfodcmion.^ 
:ous  membrane  (and  as  much  of  the  periosteum  as  niid»ay  b«wt' n  Vwh  "ncf  "dg"  of 
■rill  come  with  it)  from  the  under  surface  and  inner  ^'^^-  "'^  ''™  "f  inciiion  along  ihe 
ride  of  the   [laUte  process,  and  displacing  it  toward 

thf  middle  line.  In  front  and  behind  the  flaps  are  left  attached,  so  that  they 
haiig  down  like  two  horizontal  curtains. 

To  separate  these  flaps,  a  puncture  is  made  down  to  the  bone  in  the  centre  of 
one  side  of  the  hard  [wlate,  midway  between  the  teeth  and  the  cleft,  and  midway 
between  the  anterior  angle  of  the  latter  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hone,  A 
curved  raspatory  is  thrust  in  at  this  spot  and  worked  toward  the  middle  line  until 
it  projects  into  the  cleft,  detaching  the  periosteum  before  it.  It  is  then  withdrawn, 
a  more  curved  one  inserted  into  the  puncture  through  which  it  protruded,  and  all 
the  structures  covering  the  hard  palate,  out  as  far  as  the  puncture,  forward  to  the 
teeth  and  backward  to  the  junction  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  completely 
detached.     The  same  thing  is  done  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  next  step  is  to  divide  the  connection  between  the  upper  surface  of  the 
soft  palate  and  the  floor  of  the  nose,  where  the  fascia  is  especially  firm.  Scissors 
curved  on  the  flat  are  used.  The  palate  is  drawn  forward,  one  blade  passed 
between  the  flap  and  the  bone,  the  other  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  palate, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  cut  through  as  far  as  the  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The 
flaps  now  meet  together  easily,  particularly  if  lhe  palate  is  a  high  one.  Wire 
sutures  are  passed  and  drawn  together,  taking  care  that  the  edges  are  everted  ;  the 
original  puncture  in  the  centre  of  the  hard  ]>alate  is  prolonged  sufficiently  to 
remove  all  tension,  and  then  the  sutures  are  twisted  up. 

Hemorrhage  may  be  free  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  it  generally  stops  of  itself 
In  the  case  of  the  soft  palate,  it  is  very  rarely  of  any  consequence,  and  sponging 
is  hardly  required  ;  the  more  this  can  be  dispensed  with  the  l>ettcr,  as  it  delays 
the  operation  and  tends  to  make  the  patient  sick.  If  the  lateral  incisions  bleed, 
the  head  can  be  turned  to  one  side  and  the  mouth  syringed  out  with  ice-cold 
water.  Detaching  the  periosteum  is  occasionally  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
bleeding,  but  a  sponge  on  a  holder,  pressing  the  fla])  against  the  bone,  sto[)s  it  at 
once.  Secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  palatine  arteries,  which  may  be  very 
serious,  must  be  stopped  by  plugging  the  descending  palatine  canal. 

Respiration  requires  careful  watching,  not  only  on  account  of  the  anresthesia, 
the  position  of  the  head,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  base  of  the  tongue,  but  because 
of  the  danger  of  blood  trickling  down  the  laryn.t.  Later,  severe  broncho-pneu- 
monia, which  is  almost  fatal  to  union,  may  arise  from  this. 
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After-Treatment. — The  child  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  after  tbe 
operation,  and  only  a  few  drops  of  ice-cold  water  allowed  for  some  hours,  for  for  of 
causing  sickness.  All  food  must  be  fluid,  or  semi-fluid,  and  taken  very  slowly.  If 
possible,  the  child  should  be  kept  in  bed,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  few  days;  aai 
if  it  is  fretful  and  inclined  to  cry,  small  doses  of  chloral  may  be  given.  Tbe 
mouth  should  not  be  looked  at  for  a  fortnight ;  the  sutures,  if  there  is  no  teosioii 
upon  them,  may  be  left  longer  still. 

Union  fails  most  frequently  at  the  junction  of  the  soft  with  the  hard  palate; 
sometimes  the  whole  breaks  down,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  flaps  sloogh.  If 
union  is  not  perfect,  a  considerable  time,  six  months  at  least,  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  before  a  second  operation  is  tried.     Occasionally  a  third  or  even  a  fonrdiii 
necessary;  but  in  many  of  these  a  more  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained  by 
wearing  an  obturator.      Afterward   no  pains  should  be  spared   to  improve  At 
articulation  and  educate  the  muscles.     In  the  slighter  cases,  which  admit  of  eaiiy 
operation,  phonation  may  be  almost  perfect ;  but  when  the  defect  is  very  consid- 
erable, so  that  the  palate,  even  though  it  is  restored,  forms  merely  a  tense  septn 
extending  partially  across,  the  accent  is  never  lost.     The  fibres  of  the  superior 
constrictor,  extending  from  one  hamular  process  to  the  other,  become  hjrpertro- 
phied,  so  as  to  close  the  communication  more  completely,  but  the  flap  never  can 
vibrate  properly,  and  not  unfrequently,  after  some  time,  the  cicatrix  contracts 
and  makes  matters  worse  than  they  were  immediately  after  the  operation. 
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Lacerated  wounds  of  the  tongue  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  epileptic  fits 
and  from  falls  upon  the  chin  ;  and  the  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  serious.  The 
wounds  always  heal  by  granulation,  although  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  draw 
the  surfaces  together  by  means  of  deeply  placed  catgut  sutures. 

The  soft  palate,  the  tongue,  or  the  tonsils  may  be  very  seriously  injured  by 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe  or  a  piece  of  stick  being 
violently  driven  into  the  month.  The  internal  carotid,  or  the  ascending  pharyn- 
geal artery,  has  been  torn  open  in  this  way  with  fatal  consequences.  In  some 
cases  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  has  been  followed  by  a  torrent  of  blood; 
in  others  suppuration  has  taken  place,  usually  because  of  some  fragment  left 
behind,  and  the  artery  has  not  given  way  for  some  days.  In  the  latter  case  there 
is  nearly  always  a  warning  first.  If  the  bleeding  is  slight  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  control  it  from  inside  the  mouth  by  means  of  ice,  or,  if  this  fails,  by  tur- 
pentine or  solid  perchloride  of  iron  held  against  the  spot ;  but,  if  it  is  severe  or  \i 
it  returns,  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  should  be  performed  at  once.  It  has 
been  proposed  in  these  cases  to  tie  the  external  as  well,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  blood  finding  its  way  round  through  that  part  of  the  collateral 
circulation. 

Fish-bones,  pins,  and  other  pointed  structures  are  occasionally  driven  into 
the  mucous  membrane  in  deglutition  ;  and  at  times  they  cause  a  considerable 
amount  of  inflammation.  Very  often  they  can  be  felt  with  the  finger  better  than 
they  can  be  seen. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  FAUCES. 

Inflammatory  Affections. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  common  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  later  in  life,  about  the  time 
of  eruption  of  the  molar  teeth.  It  is  often  associated  with  disordered  digestion, 
the  two  being  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  same  cause ;  and  it  is  espec- 
ially frequent  among  the  children   of  the  poor  and  those  who  live  under  bid 
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M^l^enic  conditions.     Various  forms  of  it  are  described,  but  they  seldom  occur 
'  '^iiidependently  of  each  other. 

'  Catarrhal  stomatitis  is  the  mildest ;   the  mucous  membrane  swells  up  and 

becomes  a  brighter  red ;  the  epithelium  has  a  sodden  white  appearance,  and  after 
a  time  is  detached  in  patches  ;  the  tongue  is  raw  and  red,  indented  by  the  teeth  ; 
Ac  gums  are  soft  and  spongy  ;  and  here  and  there  the  surface  is  marked  by  shallow 
erosions.  In  what  is  known  as  follicular  stomatitis  the  orifice  of  each  mucous 
f;land  is  marked  by  a  swollen,  bright  red  areola. 

Aphthous  stomatitis  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  last.  It  makes  its  first 
appearance  as  a  group  of  yellowish  vesicles,  which  break  and  leave  superficial 
ulcers,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  covered  with  a  yellowish  slough  and  sur- 
Tounded  by  a  bright  red  areola.  Frequently  they  come  out  in  successive  crops, 
so  that  all  stages  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  They  are  exceedingly  tender,  and 
if  on  a  part  where  they  are  exposed  to  friction  they  may  seriously  interfere  with 
mastication. 

Aphthous  stomatitis  must  not  be  confused  with  thrush,  which  is  an  entirely 
different  affection. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis,  which  occurs  at  the  same  time  of  life  and  under  the 
same  conditions,  is  more  serious.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  involved  (though  not  the  substance  of  the  cheek,  as  in  norma)  ;  it  becomes 
swollen,  dusky-red,  or  even  purple ;  then  a  foul  grayish  slough  forms  upon  the 
surface ;  and  later,  when  this  is  detached,  a  distinct  although  superficial  ulcer  is 
left.  Very  often  the  opposing  surface  of  the  gum  or  cheek,  as  the  case  may  be, 
becomes  infected  too,  so  that  various  stages  of  the  disease  may  be  seen  at  the 
same  time. 

The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  severity  of  the  attack  and  the  extent  of  sur- 
face involved.  In  the  catarrhal  form  the  mouth  is  hot  and  dry,  the  breath  offen- 
sive and  every  movement  of  the  tongue  attended  with  pain  ;  there  is  constant  thirst 
and  the  sense  of  taste  is  altogether  lost.  After  a  time  the  secretion  becomes  more 
profuse,  sometimes  excessive,  and  very  tender  spots  make  their  appearance,  corre- 
sponding to  the  places  from  which  the  epithelium  has  been  detached.  In  the 
ulcerative  form  these  symptoms  are  greatly  exaggerated  ;  the  gums  are  swollen  and 
bleed  with  the  slightest  touch ;  the  teeth  are  exceedingly  tender,  and  movement 
so  painful  that  mastication  is  impossible.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a  consider- 
able degree  of  fever,  and  there  may  be  conspicuous  swelling  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  involving  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  loose  cellular  tissue  around  ;  but 
there  is  never  the  hard  brawny  feeling  in  the  centre  of  the  cheek  which  marks  the 
onset  of  noma. 

Treatment. — Chlorate  of  potash  rarely  fails  to  effect  a  cure  :  it  should  be 
given  locally  in  the  form  of  a  gargle  or  wash,  and  internally  as  well.  In  younger 
children  borax  with  glycerine  (well  diluted)  may  l^  painted  over  the  raw  surface 
several  times  a  day ;  or,  if  the  case  is  very  obstinate,  alum  or  nitrate  of  silver  .10 
ad  30  c.c.  (gr.  ij  ad  5J)  may  be  used  instead.  The  condition  of  the  bowels  always 
requires  attention — it  rarely  happens  that  they  are  acting  properly  ;  but  mercurials 
should  be  avoided  ;  and  as  soon  as  a  certain  amount  of  regularity  is  established, 
tonics,  iron,  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine  should  be  given  freely.  Partly  as  cause, 
partly  as  consequence,  these  forms  of  stomatitis  are  always  associated  with  debility 
and  malnutrition.     Other  forms  of  stomatitis  are  due  to  specific  causes. 

Thrush  is  a  superficial  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue  caused  by  the  growth  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  fungus,  the  oTdium 
albicans,  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  oTdium  lactis.  It  is  met  with  chiefly 
in  children  who  are  brought  up  by  hand,  and  in  adults  suflering  from  exhausting 
illnesses.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  is  red  and  swollen  ; 
its  secretion  is  acid  instead  of  alkaline  ;  but  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  i)resence 
at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  of  a  number  of  minute  white  dots,  without  any  red 
areola  as  in  the  case  of  aphthae.  These  enlarge  until  they  meet  and  fuse,  so  that 
sometimes  in  bad  cases  the  whole  of  the  interior,  with  the  j)harynx  and  even  the 
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oesophagus,  is  covered  over  with  a  thick  creamy-white  layer.  Diarrhoea  wilk 
greenish  offensive  stools  sets  in  ;  the  child  is  unable  to  take  any  food;  the  emaci- 
ation becomes  extreme ;  sores  make  their  appearance  round  the  anus,  and  tk 
result  is  not  unfrequently  fatal. 

This  disorder  is  due  to  the  fungus  that  causes  the  acid  fermentation  of  miik, 
and  can  be  produced  anywhere  by  neglect  of  proper  precautions,  especially  scald- 
ing thoroughly  every  time  they  are  used  all  the  vessels  which  contain  food  and 
come  into  contact  with  milk.  In  large  institutions,  such  as  foundling  hospitals,  it 
is  constantly  making  its  appearance  unless  special  precautions  are  taken,  and  fr^ 
quently  helps  to  cause  the  death  of  weakly  children  by  the  digestive  disturbanos 
that  accompany  it. 

The  treatment  is  very  simple  :  with  thorough  cleanliness  it  soon  diesont.  All 
suspicious  spots  within  reach  should  be  brushed  over  with  very  dilute  carbolic 
acid,  or  with  borax  and  glycerine,  and  the  child's  mouth  cleansed  thorooghlj 
after  every  meal.  At  the  same  time  the  complications  that  are  present  wi^it, 
and  are  in  great  measure  due  to  it,  the  diarrhoea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  disordered 
digestion,  require  the  strictest  attention. 

Mercurial  stomatitis  is  rare  at  the  present  day  :  a  faint  red  line,  or  a  slight 
swelling  of  the  gum  round  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  particularly  where  there  is  aa 
accumulation  of  tartar,  is  all  that  is  seen.  It  may  occur  from  inhalation,  inuDC- 
tion,  or  absorption  from  the  alimentary  tract,  and  no  doubt,  though  the  number 
must  be  very  small,  certain  people  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  The  flow  of  saliti 
is  increased  ;  the  gums,  as  already  mentioned,  become  red  and  swollen  ;  the  breath 
is  foul ;  the  tongue  furred  and  a  little  enlarged  ;  the  teeth  feel  too  long ;  and 
mastication  of  anything  hard  is  very  painful.  If  this  is  persisted  in  the  most  feariid 
consequences  may  ensue ;  the  mucous  membrane  may  slough,  the  gums  ulcerate 
away,  the  teeth  fall  out,  the  bones  perish,  and  the  gangrene  spread  to  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  and  nose,  causing  the  most  terrible  destruction.  In  days  gone  by 
there  is  no  doubt  the  result  was  often  fatal,  partly  from  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance and  the  inability  to  take  food,  partly  from  the  continued  inhalation  of 
particles  from  the  foul  and  decomposing  sloughs. 

At  the  earliest  sign  the  administration  of  mercury  should  be  stopped,  and 
strong  astringent  gargles  used  frequently.  Usually  this  of  itself  is  enough.  Chlorate 
of  potash  is  said  to  be  of  as  great  service  in  this  as  in  other  forms  of  stomatitis, 
preventing  in  particular  the  peculiar  foetor  of  the  breath. 

Syphilitic  Stomatitis. — The  same  forms  of  eruption  that  occur  upon  the  skin 
are  met  with  also  in  the  mouth,  modified  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist 
They  occur  in  the  hereditary  as  much  as  in  the  acquired  disease,  and   furnish  a 
very  large  pro])ortion  of  the  cases  of  mediate  contagion.     Rhagades  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly i)ainful  fissures  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  have  been  mentioned  already. 
Superficial  sores,  closely  similar  in  ap|>earance,  are  of  common  occurrence  upon 
the  inside  of  the  lips.     Mucous  plaques  and  tubercles  are  more  frequent  upon  the 
tongue,  the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  and  pillars  of  the  fauces.     Where  the  epithelium 
is  thin,  and  the  friction  smooth  and  constant,  they  are  scarcely  raised;  there  is 
simj)ly  a  grayish-white  patch  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  well-defined,  slightly 
reddened  border  ;  or  the  epithelial  covering  has  already  been  detached  and  a  ra» 
surface  left.     Symmetrical  i)atches  of  this  kind  are  often  seen  up)on  the  margin  oi 
the  soft  palate  on  either  side  of  the  uvula,  and  may  be  regarded  as  distinctive.    In 
other  places  they  grow  out  into  warty  or  cauliflower  excrescences,  often  of  some 
size;  and  in  others,  again,  where  they  are  irritated  by  the  teeth,  they  cut  into 
deep  and  angry  ulcers. 

Secondary  tubercular  sy|)hilides  are  more  rare  ;  the  epithelium,  which  is  thrown 
off  as  scales  upon  an  exposed  surface,  becomes  soft  and  macerated  in  the  mouth, 
so  that  the  appearance  they  present  is  closely  similar  to  that  just  described.  In 
the  tertiary  stage,  superficial  and  deep  gummata,  involving  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  submucous  tissue,  or  the  periosteum,  are  of  common  occurrence.  Sometimes 
they  are  absorbed  under  treatment,  and  disappear  without  leaving  a  scar;  more 
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sfken  they  break  down  and  leave  deep  and  irregular  ulcers.  The  favorite  locality 
Ippears  to  be  the  palate.  Central  gummata,  leading  to  necrosis  and  median  per- 
bntion,  are  frequently  met  with  (the  presence  of  congenital  clefts  in  the  hard  and 
mft  palate,  and  occasionally  of  foramina  in  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  must  not  be 
bigotten),  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  uvula  and  soft  palate  either 
ie^oyed  altogether  or  united  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  in  such  a  way 
iiat  there  is  only  a  small  aperture  left. 

The  constitutional  treatment  does  not  present  any  special  features ;  the  local  is 
rery  important.  Gummata  disappear  rapidly  under  iodide  of  potash  ;  ulcers  occa- 
nonally  require  the  application  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  Secondary  affections, 
lowever,  may  prove  very  obstinate.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  every  kind  of 
rritant,  whether  it  is  the  sharp  edge  of  a  tooth,  or  tobacco- smoke,  spirits,  or 
kighly  seasoned  food.  So  long  as  these  continue  to  act,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
iflTect  a  cure.  Rhagades  and  exuberant  condylomata  may  be  touched  with  nitrate 
rf  silver,  or  brushed  over  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid.  Simple 
aiicous  patches  usually  get  well  with  a  wash  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  lotio  nigra, 
>r  a  very  weak  one  of  bichloride  of  mercury ;  in  more  obstinate  cases  the  inha- 
ition  of  calomel  may  be  tried,  or  brushing  the  surface  over,  night  and  morning, 
rith  a  solution  of  bicyanide  of  mercury  (gr.  xvad  ,^j),  and  sometimes  iodoform 
ightly  dusted  on  proves  very  beneficial,  the  taste  and  odor  being  concealed  by 
lixing  it  with  freshly  ground  coffee. 

Tubercular  stomatitis  is  not  a  common  affection.  Occasionally,  when  the 
angue  is  involved,  it  occurs  on  the  under  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  appearing  in 
tie  form  of  minute  vesicles  which  enlarge,  break  down,  and  leave  superficial  sores 
rith  sharply  cut  edges.  More  rarely  it  begins  independently.  There  is  very  little 
aflammation  as  a  rule ;  the  sores  slowly  and  steadily  increase  in  size  and  depth, 
aultiplying  and  fusing  together  until  at  length  they  develop  into  irregularly 
haped  ulcers  with  sinuous  edges,  often  lying  upon  carious  bone.  There  is  no  in- 
[uration  ;  the  course  at  first  is  very  chronic,  and  there  are  no  large  sloughs  or  necro- 
ts,  as  in  syphilis,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  destruction  maybe  very  considerable; 
have  known  the  whole  of  the  soft  palate  eaten  away.  The  prognosis,  especially 
rhen  the  disease  is  secondary  to  mischief  elsewhere,  is  very  unfavorable,  and  the 
ourse  toward  the  end  often  very  rapid,  in  a  measure  owing  to  the  pain  on  deglu- 
ition,  and  the  difficulty  of  taking  food;  but,  occasionally,  a  certain  amount  of 
tenefit  is  derived  from  constitutional  treatment  combined  with  scraping,  iodoform, 
actic  acid,  and  similar  remedies,  and  more  rarely  spontaneous  (but  unfortunately 
►nly  temporary)  cicatrization  occurs. 

Other  forms  of  stomatitis  are  occasionally  met  with.  Lupus  may  extend 
rom  the  lips  to  the  gums  and  palate,  and  has  been  known  to  occur  independently  ; 
nthe  latter  case  the  diagnosis  from  tubercular  disease  must  be  almost  impossible. 
Anaesthetic  patches  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  leprosy,  and  deep  ulceration  is  not 
infrequently  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  the  tubercular  form.  A  very  acute 
ariety  has  been  described  in  connection  with  gonorrhcea ;  in  scurvy,  hemor- 
hagic  stomatitis  is  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms,  and  in  leucoplakia,  when 
he  tongue  is  extensively  diseased,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sides  and  floor 
if  the  mouth  is  usually  affected  too. 

Periostitis  and  Osteitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  superior  or  inferior  maxilla  may  be  caused  by  extension 
rom  neighboring  structures,  such  as  teeth  ;  by  injury  after  extraction  of  teeth  or 
ompound  fracture  ;  by  mercury  or  phosphorus  ;  by  suppurative  disease  in  all  its 
brms  (noma,  acute  suppurative  periostitis,  or,  especially  after  the  acute  exanthe- 
oata,  pyaemia),  or  by  the  action  of  specific  organisms,  such  as  those  of  actinomycosis, 
yphilis,  tubercle,  or  leprosy.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  ending  in  necrosis  or 
aries,  according  to  the  cause,  the  intensity  of  the  attack,  and  the  character  of  the 
Kjne.     Necrosis,  for  instance,  is  more  common  in  the  lower  jaw  than  in  the  uj^per, 
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owing  to  its  peculiar  density  ;  caries  in  children,  in  whom  the  IxHies  lie  noieiii- 

cular  and  less  compact.  When  due  to  acute  suppuration,  the  sequestrum  maybe 
detached  within  a  few  days  ]  on  the  other  hand,  in  phosphorus  necrosis,  itoftei 
does  not  separate  for  years.  The  amount  of  new  bone  thrown  out  is  usually  roy 
small,  but  in  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw  from  phosphorus  poisoning  it  is  often  enor- 
mous for  a  time,  and  then  disappears  almost  entirely. 

In  acute,  suppurative  osteitis,  whether  arising  from  local  or  constitutioiul  is- 
fection,  the  symptoms  are  exceedingly  severe.  Owing  to  the  vascularity  of  the 
part  and  the  looseness  of  the  tissues  around,  the  swelling  is  usually  excesate, 
spreading  far  over  the  face  and  down  the  neck.  The  fever  is  often  very  hi^ 
and  the  pain  intense,  continuing  until  the  pus  is  let  out  by  incision  or  finds  some 
means  of  exit  for  itself.  Then  the  symptoms  slowly  subside,  the  pus  escapes  ex- 
ternally or  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  discharge  continues  until  either 
the  bone  recovers  (for  even  extensive  portions  of  the  alveolar  margin  may  be  de- 
tached from  the  periosteum  by  acute  suppuration,  without  necessarily  undergoing 
necrosis)  or  the  sequestrum  is  cut  off. 

Mercurial  stomatitis  when  carried  far  enough  to  affect  the  bones  is  no  les 
acute,  judging  from  past  accounts,  for  happily  such  cases  are  seldom  seen  at  the 
present  day.  Syphilitic  inflammation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  chronic,  and  the 
tubercular  form  more  so  still.  Phosphorus  necrosis  is  peculiar  in  many  ways:  it 
does  not  affect  those  whose  teeth  are  sound,  but  as  soon  as  a  spot  of  caries  appeus 
the  inflammation  spreads  down  into  the  alveolus,  detaches  the  gum,  loosens  the 
tooth,  and  steadily  advances  until  the  whole  ramus  is  involved.  The  symptoms 
are  often  very  severe  :  the  soft  tissues  around  swell  up  and  become  inflamed ;  there 
is  a  constant  discharge  of  most  offensive  pus  welling  up  around  the  teeth  and 
poisoning  the  breath ;  fresh  abscesses  are  always  forming ;  and  partly  from  the 
continued  fever  and  inability  to  take  food,  partly  from  perpetually  inhaling  and 
swallowing  the  foul  discharge,  the  patient  is  quickly  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
extreme  anaemia.      (See  Diseases  of  Bone.) 

Treatment. — Syphilitic  periostitis  and  simple  acute  inflammation  are  checked 
at  once  by  iodide  of  potash,  or  by  painting  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  gum  with 
the  liquid  iodine.     If  there  is  the  least  reason  to  suspect  suppuration,  an  incision 
should  be  made  inside  the  mouth  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  the  edge  of  which 
is  protected  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  end  by  wrapping  it  round  witha  strip 
of  plaster.     If  this  is  done  in  time  the  disfigurement  of  an  external  opening  can 
nearly  always  be  avoided.     Even  when  there  is  already  a  soft  fluctuating  swelling 
upon  the  face,  the  incision  should  always  be  made  in  the  groove  between  the  cheek 
and  gum.     Afterward  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  must  be  washed  out  frequently  with 
some  hot  antiseptic  solution  (carrying  it  outside  the  teeth  by  means  of  a  rubber 
tube),  and  the  vessels  of  the  skin  made  to  contract  by  keeping  it  constantly  wet 
with  lead  lotion.     When  dead  bone  is  present,  very  little  can  be  done  until  it  is 
loose  enough  to  come  away.     The  teeth  may  be  extracted  if  they  are  detached  and 
surrounded  by  suppuration  ;  incisions  made  to  facilitate  drainage  ;  and  the  mouth 
kept  as  clean  as  possible.     Carious  bone  may  be  scraped,  but  care  must  be  taken, 
especially  with  children,  not  to  disturb  the  germs  of  the  pennanent  teeth.     If  any 
extensive  defect  is  left,  it  must  be  bridged  over  with  a  suitable  plate  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  outline  of  the  mouth. 

Alveolar  Abscess. — Suppuration  in  connection  with  the  fangs  of  carious  teeth 
is  known  as  alveolar  abscess,  or  pamlis.  Throbbing  pain,  with  protrusion  of 
the  tooth  from  thickening  of  the  periodontal  membrane,  and  swelling  of  the  soft 
structures  around  the  jaw,  are  the  chief  features.  If  left,  it  may  discharge  around 
the  tooth  ;  more  often,  it  works  its  way  out  through  the  side  of  the  jaw  onto  the 
gum  (the  ordinary  form  of  gum-boil)  ;  but,  when  connected  with  the  lateral  inci- 
sors, it  may  spread  back  between  the  layers  of  the  hard  palate,  and  gain  the  sur- 
face first  at  its  posterior  margin,  or  burst  into  the  nose,  and,  es})ecially  when  the 
molars  are  involved,  it  has  a  marked  tendency  to  open  upon  the  face.  In  this 
case  it  is  not  unlikely  to  leave  a  chronic  sinus,  the  orifice  of  which  is  surrounded 
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by  pondng  granalatioiis.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  tension,  the  consequences  are 
even  worse  ;  necrosis  is  not  uncommon,  and  even  pyaemia  has  been  known  to 
occur. 

The  mouth  should  be  washed  out  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  the 
gnms  freely  lanced,  or  leeched.  Poultices  should  not  be  used.  If  this  fails,  and 
tlie  tooth  is  much  diseased,  it  should  be  extracted,  or,  if  there  is  any  stopping, 
diis  should  be  removed  ;  but,  unless  this  gives  free  exit,  or  the  whole  abscess  sac 
comes  away  attached  to  the  diseased  fang,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  free  incision 
thiough  the  swollen  portion  of  the  gum,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  turned  toward 
the  bone,  and  open  the  abscess  there.  The  thickening  along  the  side  of  the  sulcus, 
sometimes  extending  under  its  floor,  can  usually  be  made  out  at  once  by  running 
the  finger  round  the  inside  of  the  cheek.  If  a  discharging  sinus  persists,  it  will 
usually  be  found  on  probing  that  there  is  either  a  small  sequestrum,  or,  more 
frequently,  an  old  fang  left,  keeping  up  the  irritation. 

Suppuration  in  the  Antrum. 

This  may  result  from  injury,  from  dental  caries  and  alveolar  abscess  (the 
£Bings  of  the  first  molar  project  into  the  cavity,  and  those  of  the  second  bicuspid 
are  only  separated  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone),  or  from  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose.  In  this  case  the  teeth  are  sound  and  free  from  pain,  or 
are  only  involved  secondarily,  occasionally  becoming  loose  and  dropping  out  of 
themselves,  from  absorption  of  the  alveoli. 

The  natural  orifice  of  the  antrum  is  rather  high  up  on  the  floor  of  the  middle 
meatus,  and  is  rarely  closed.  Even  when  it  is  the  inner  wall  is  so  thin  that  it 
usually  gives  way  elsewhere.  Sometimes,  however,  the  secretion  is  pent  up ;  the 
tension  rises  ;  suppuration  sets  in,  and  the  attack  becomes  very  acute. 

When  this  occurs  the  pain  is  most  intense ;  generally  it  is  deep-seated  ;  often 
it  is  referred  to  the  teeth,  and  usually  it  radiates  all  over  that  side  of  the  face  and 
head.  The  walls  of  the  cavity  yield  and  bulge  outward  in  all  directions,  as  in  the 
case  of  rapidly  growing  tumors.  The  side  of  the  face  is  tender  and  swollen  ;  the 
skin  is  reddened  and  pits  on  pressure ;  the  nostril  is  blocked  up ;  the  teeth  are 
loosened  and  exceedingly  painful,  very  often  they  feel  too  long;  and  the  floor  of 
the  orbit  maybe  pushed  upward,  until  vision  itself  is  seriously  interfered  with.  If 
the  finger  is  passed  under  the  upper  lip,  the  anterior  wall  can  be  felt  projecting 
into  the  mouth  ;  and  occasionally  the  bony  plate  is  so  thin  that  it  crackles.  Some- 
times there  is  a  rigor,  and  always  there  is  serious  constitutional  disturbance.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  certainly  rare ;  nearly  always  the  wall  gives  way  at  some  spot, 
and  the  acuteness  of  the  symptoms  is  relieved  at  once  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  un- 
likely that  most  of  the  cases  of  acute  suppuration  of  the  antrum  are  really  deep- 
seated  periosteal  abscesses  in  connection  with  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  are  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

In  chronic  inflammation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  occasional  discharge  of  fluid 
from  the  nostril,  when  the  patient  lies  down  with  the  affected  side  of  the  face 
uppermost,  is  sometimes  the  only  sign.  If  it  is  merely  catarrhal,  associated  with 
polypi,  the  fluid  is  of  a  clear,  watery  character  ;  if  there  is  suppuration  it  is  thicker 
and  generally  offensive ;  but  it  differs  from  ozaena  in  this,  that  the  smell  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  patient,  but  not,  unless  by  blowing  the  nose  the  cavity  is  emptied  of 
its  contents,  to  the  bystanders.  Moreover,  there  are  no  crusts  of  dried  and  inspis- 
sated mucus.  Occasionally,  the  discharge  finds  its  way  through  the  posterior  nares 
and  is  swallowed. 

In  one  case  quoted  by  Heath,  the  cavity  was  filled  by  thickened  caseous  pus, 
and  the  bone  was  enlarged,  hard,  and  tender,  so  as  to  simulate  a  solid  tumor  of 
the  jaw  ;  as  a  rule,  however,  there  is  no  distention.  Attacks  of  neuralgia,  with  a 
constant,  dull,  aching  pain,  and  sometimes  frontal  headache,  as,  when  the  frontal 
sinus  is  involved,  are  nearly  always  present.  The  teeth  and  the  bone  around  are 
tender,  and  the  former  may  become  loose  and  drop  out ;  the  side  of  the  face,  and 
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especially  the  eyelids,  are  swollen  and  puffy  from  time  to  time ;  and,  not  nnon- 
monly,  the  patient's  health  suffers  severely  from  the  constant  swallowing  of  ts 
offensive  discharge. 

When  the  suppuration  is  chronic,  the  diagnosis  rarely  presents  any  difficoltf, 
though  it  is  probable  many  of  the  cases  are  overlooked  and  regarded  merely  ai 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  The  acute  form  resembb 
in  some  respects  a  rapidly  growing  sarcoma,  especially  as  this  is  often  attended 
with  pain  and  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature ;  but  the  symptoms  are  mud 
more  severe.  In  any  case  of  doubt,  an  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made 
under  the  lip. 

The  treatment  consists  in  letting  out  the  pus,  draining  the  cavity  thorongfalj, 
and,  if  necessary,  washing  it  out  with  an  antiseptic  or  mild  astringent.     In  some 
cases,  the  cavity  can  be  readily  cleared  from  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose  bjr 
means  of  a  Eustachian  catheter.     If  this  does  not  succeed,  an  additional  orifice 
must  be  made  elsewhere.     If  any  of  the  teeth  which  are  ordinarily  in  reladoD 
with  the  antrum  are  decayed  and  carious,  the  stumps  should  be  extracted,  and,  if 
the  cavity  is  not  opened,  a  trocar  driven  through  the  remaining  p>ortion  of  the 
bone,  care  being  taken  that  it  does  not  slip  in  too  far.     Afterward  a  drainage  tabe, 
that  can  be  stopped  at  will,  must  be  inserted  in  the  opening  to  prevent  its  dosing 
and  to  keep  the  food  from  passing  up  into  the  cavity,  where  it  would  decompose. 
If,  however,  the  teeth  are  sound,  or  if  they  have  already  been  extracted,  and  die 
alveolar  margin  has  become  thickened  and  dense  from  sclerosis,  the  opening  most 
be  made  either  through  the  anterior  wall,  under  the  upper  lip,  behind  the  canine, 
or  through  the  nose.     The  former  of  these  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  wall  is  at 
all  bulged  or  is  inclined  to  yield  beneath  the  finger.     The  latter  is  better  under 
other  circumstances,  provided  there  is  sufficient  room  in  the  nostril.     The  opening 
is  most  easily  made  in  the  lower  meatus,  just  under  the  middle  of  the  inferior 
turbinate  bone,  where  the  inner  wall  is  fairly  thin.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  per- 
forating the  bone,  and,  if  there  is  a  necessity  for  it,  the  patient  very  soon  learns  to 
wash  out  the  cavity  through  the  opening,  for  himself.     As  a  rule,  however,  if  a 
second  opening  is  made,  and  the  interior  is  once  thoroughly  cleared  of  its  decom- 
posing contents,  the  secretion  soon  regains  its  natural  character. 

Hydrops  Antri,  or  Dropsy  of  the  Antrum. 

The  facial  surface  of  the  upper  jaw  occasionally  becomes  immensely  distended 
by  a  collection  of  clear  yellowish  serum  containing  a  few  crystals  pf  cholesterin. 
The  enlargement  is  very  gradual,  quite  painless,  and  sometimes  involves  the  palate 
and  nasal  surfaces  as  well.  The  bone  becomes  so  thin  that  it  crackles  like  parch- 
ment, and  it  may  even  be  completely  absorbed  in  some  places.  If  the  fluid  is 
evacuated,  the  swelling  subsides,  the  maxilla  resumes  its  normal  relations,  and  the 
opening  very  soon  closes  in. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  this  dilatation  was  due  to  an  accumulation  of  the 
natural  secretion  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  cavity,  the  opening  into  the  nose 
having  in  some  way  or  other  become  closed.  According  to  Heath,  however,  it 
is  certain  that  some  of  these  cases,  and  very  probably  all,  originate  as  cysts  in 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  ;  and  that  either  they  grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  cavity  itself,  or  that  the  intervening  wall  is  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  pressure,  and  the  two  cavities  thus  placed  in  communication  with  each 
other. 

Closure  of  the  Jaws. 

Inability  to  open  the  mouth  may  arise  from  muscular  spasm,  from  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  bones  or  soft  structures,  or  from  cicatricial  contraction  and 
other  organic  changes  caused  by  previous  attacks  of  inflammation. 

{a)  Muscular. — The  simplest  example  is  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication,  which  not  uncommonly  attends  the  eruption  of  the  wisdom  teeth ; 
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lonietimes  apparently  it  is  hysterical,  and,  occurring  as  trismus,  it  is  one  of  the 
Bisriy  symptoms  of  tetanus.  The  contraction  disappears  at  once  under  an  anses- 
dhdic,  allowing  the  interior  of  the  mouth  to  be  thoroughly  examined  ;  and  then, 
Sf  the  wisdom  tooth  is  found  to  be  growing  forward  against  the  next,  or  if  it  is 
Covered  in,  steps  may  be  taken  to  release  it.  ■  Generally  it  requires  removal,  but 
socasionally  this  is  impossible,  and  the  next  has  to  be  taken  away  before  it  is 
nficiently  accessible.  Hysterical  contraction  is  characterized  by  the  peculiar 
Kumner  in  which  it  returns  after  the  anaesthesia  is  past,  not  slowly  and  quietly, 
)(^nning  with  the  return  of  consciousness,  but  quite  suddenly,  long  after  all  the 
reflexes,  and  not  until  the  patient*s  attention  is  drawn  to  it. 

(^)  Inflammatory, — All  forms  of  acute  inflammation,  whether  involving  the 
tower  jaw  itself,  the  tonsil,  parotid  gland,  or  other  structures  in  the  neighborhood, 
lie  attended  by  a  certain  degree  of  inability  to  open  the  mouth,  partly  owing  to 
the  pain,  partly  to  the  mechanical  difficulty  caused  by  the  inflammatory  exudation 
poared  out  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue.  The  treatment,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  primary  cause. 

{c)  Permanent  Closure. — This  may  arise  from  cicatricial  contraction  of  the 
lolt  parts,  consequent  on  noma  or  gunshot  injury  destroying  a  large  portion  of  the 
cheek,  or  from  affections  of  the  joint.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess has  become  ankylosed  to  the  upper  jaw  after  long-continued  inflammation. 
Unreduced  dislocations,  after  a  time,  acquire  considerable  mobility,  although  the 
incisor  teeth  cannot  be  brought  into  apposition. 

If  the  cicatricial  contraction  involves  both  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  sur- 
fisuxs,  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  by  plastic  operation  after  ex- 
cision. Stretching  the  bands  and  simple  division  are  quite  useless.  A  double  flap 
must,  of  course,  be  used — the  inner  one,  if  possible,  being  composed  of  mucous 
membrane.  In  cases  in  which  the  whole  thickness  is  not  involved.  Heath  recom- 
mends that  the  cicatrix  should  be  freely  divided  and  a  metal  plate  or  shield  adjusted 
on  the  teeth  so  as  to  fit  in  between  the  gum  and  the  cheek,  and  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  fresh  adhesions.  A  kind  of  mucous  membrane  is  gradually  developed 
in  the  groove,  but  this  mode  of  treatment  is  naturally  only  practicable  in  a  very 
limited  number  of  cases. 

Ankylosis  of  the  louder  jaw  is  caused  either  by  chronic  suppurative  arthritis 
(consequent  on  injury,  pyaemia,  suppurative  osteitis,  or  tubercular  disease)  or  by  a 
peculiar  form  of  rheumatism,  often  the  relic  of  an  acute  attack,  which  leads  to  the 
production  of  dense  fibrous  adhesions,  and  not  unfrequently  obstinately  returning 
again  and  again,  ends  at  length  in  synostosis.  Naturally,  it  is  a  condition  of  con- 
siderable importance,  not  only  from  the  interference  with  mastication,  but  from 
the  grave  danger  of  asphyxia  in  case  of  vomiting. 

Treatment. — The  joint  may  either  be  excised  or  an  artificial  one  made  in 
front  of  the  fixed  point.  The  former  operation  is  only  of  limited  value.  An 
incision  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  not  deeper  than  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  is  carried  downward  and  slightly  forward  from  the  supraglenoid  root  of 
the  zygoma.  The  temporo-facial  branch  of  the  seventh  nerve  must  be  found  and 
pulled  downward,  the  lobules  of  the  parotid  gland  pushed  aside,  and  the  neck  of 
the  condyle  divided  with  a  chain  saw,  without  opening  the  buccal  cavity.  The 
head  may  then  be  detached  with  a  chisel  or  cutting-forceps,  and  levered  out ;  but, 
especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  bones  are  dense  and  sclerosed  as  a  result  of 
chronic  osteitis,  the  operation  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

Linear  osteotomy  has  been  performed  through  the  condyle  itself;  below  this 
through  the  neck ;  further  down  at  the  base  of  the  coronoid  ;  and,  according 
to  Rizzali's  method,  through  the  mucous  membrane,  without  an  external  scar  ; 
but  all  of  these  labor  under  the  same  objection,  that  osseous  union  is  almost  certain 
to  occur. 

Esmarch's  operation  (excision  of  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  ramus)  is 
more  satisfactory.  An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  margin,  in  front  of  the 
angle,  the  soft  parts  separated,  and  a  triangular  portion   of  bone  with  its  apex 
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upward,  and  the  base,  about  an  inch  in  length,  corresponding  to  the  lover  bofdo,' 
detached  and  removed.  A  deep  groove  is  cut  on  the  external  surface  with  a  i 
first,  and  then  the  section  completed  with  cutting  forceps.  Bennett,  who  ^^ 
formed  this  operation  on  both  sides  in  a  case  of  rheumatic  synostosis,  in  vhidili 
milder  measures  had  failed  again  and  again,  recommends  that,  at  least  in  aatxd 
this  disease,  the  insertion  of  the  masseter  should  be  detached  from  the  bone  oolhei 
distal  side  of  the  incision,  or  the  two  fragments  are  certain  to  be  drawn  togetki^ 
The  patient  recovered  with  very  good  upward  and  downward  action. 


TUMORS. 

I.  In  Connection  with  the  Soft  Structures. 

Ncevi  are  not  uncommon  upon  the  gums,  lips,  and  inside  of  the  mouth.  Ii 
one  case  under  my  care  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  was  involved. 

Congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  gums  is  a  very  rare  affection,  requiring  fiw 
excision.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  local  hypertrophy,  growing  out  in i 
polypoid  form,  the  result  of  constant  irritation,  for  which  a  much  more  limilBd 
operation  will  suffice. 

Fapillomata  may  occur  upon  the  gums  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  teed, 
upon  the  lips,  or  upon  the  inside  of  the  cheek.  In  some  cases  they  arc  low  tad 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  warts ;  in  others,  however,  they  aie 
compound  or  branched  and  covered  over  with  exaggerated  filiform  papillse,  similar 
to  those  that  are  occasionally  seen  in  what  has  been  called  ichthyosis  linguae.  It 
is  probable  that  they  are  the  product  of  constant  irritation  (I  have  known  dien 
develop  symmetrically  upon  the  upper  and  lower  lips,  from  perpetual  smoking); 
and  they  should  always  be  freely  removed  for  fear  of  something  worse  developiBg 
as  age  advances. 

Adenomata  are  rare,  but  they  are  occasionally  found  on  the  lips,  palate,  gmn, 
and,  in  short,  in  all  parts  in  which  mucous  glands  are  abundant.  They  form  soft, 
irregularly-shaped,  but  flattened  swellings  under  the  mucous  membrane.  Thdr 
growth  is  slow,  but  it  is  generally  difficult  to  ascertain  how  long  they  have  been 
present.  In  microscopic  structure  they  present  a  close  resemblance  to  the  gland 
growths  that  are  found  in  the  parotid,  and  sometimes,  like  these,  are  cystic  and 
contain  bone  and  cartilage.  For  the  most  part  they  are  made  up  of  inegnhi 
masses  of  acini  and  ducts. 

Mucous  cysts  are  often  met  with  upon  the  inside  of  the  lip  (labial)  or  check 
(buccal)  developed  from  the  mucous  glands,  and  forming  rounded,  tense  swellings 
rather  dark  in  color.  The  contents  are  translucent,  but  very  viscid ;  and  occa- 
sionally undergo  calcareous  degeneration.  4  It  is  sufficient  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  wall,  but  in  many  cases  the  whole  can  be  excised  without  difficulty. 

Ranula  is  the  term  applied  to  a  cyst  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  in  manj 
respects  resembling  those  just  described.  It  forms  a  soft,  lobulated,  fluctuadng 
swelling,  usually  of  a  bluish-purple  color,  and  lies  immediately  under  the  mnooos 
membrane,  on  one  side  of  the  fraenum  linguae.  When  small  it  gives  rise  to  littk 
inconvenience,  but  as  it  grows  it  pushes  the  tongue  on  one  side,  interfering  with 
deglutition  and  articulation,  projects  in  the  submaxillary  region,  and  may  eves 
reach  down  into  the  neck.  The  wall  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  lined  with 
epithelium  which  is  sometimes  ciliated  ;  and  the  cavity  is  filled  with  a  clear  viscid 
fluid  that  bears  no  relation  to  saliva. 

Ranula  is  probably  develof)ed  from  a  mucous  gland  (that  of  Blandin  or  Nuhn) 
which  is  present  in  this  situation  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  duct  that  runs  by 
the  side  of  it.  It  has  been  known,  however,  to  originate  in  connection  with  the 
sublingual  gland,  and  it  is  i)robable  that  in  many  doubtful  instances  it  is  the 
product  of  cystic  dilatation  either  of  normal  mucous  glands  occupying  this  region 
or  of  outlying  portions  of  the  larger  ones  which  have  been  in  some  way  detadied 
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IB  the  coune  of  development.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  ranula  in  the 
itekt  sense  of  the  term  ever  develops  from  the  sublingual  bursa,  although  it  is 
fpBte  possible  that  this  may  become  cystic. 

The  treatment  of  ranula  is  a  little  difficult 
Mi  account  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  it 
■Wnrns.  Excision  of  the  whole  cyst  is  a  serious 
•aeration,  involving  a  considerable  degree  of 
doscction  among  very  vascular  structures, 
1(eiiioval  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  only  is 
■ddom  of  any  use  unless  further  steps  are 
taken  to  secure  its  obliteration.  So  much 
taay  be  cut  away  that  it  cannot  close;  the 
interior  may  be  wiped  out  with  caustic,  so  as 
to  excite  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  ;  a 
V-shaped   flap    may    be    made   and    the   apex 

stitched  down  to  the  floor;  or  a  wire  or  silk  ^'°'        uaiinry  uuciiymguponii. 
icton    may    be   used.      The   milder    measure 

■hould  be  tried  Arst,  as  severe  inflammation  may  result  if  the  sac  wall  is  made 
to  slough. 

P'he  injection  of  Tincture  of  Iodine  is  recommended.  After  the  excision  of 
tbe  V-shaped  flap  a  hard-rubber  syringe  with  a  long  curved  nozzle  should  be  pushed 
into  the  cavity,  which  should  then  be  filled  to  distention  with  the  iodine.  A 
lecond  and  even  a  third  injection  is  sometimes  required.] 

Dermoid  Cysls. — Cysts  containing  sebaceous  matter  and  hairs  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  chiefly  in  the  middle  tine,  and  in  the  substance  of 
the  tongue.  They  are  always  of  congenital  origin,  although  they  may  not  enlarge 
until  adult  life,  and  are  due  either  to  accidental  implantation,  or  to  the  persistence 
and  cystic  degeneration  of  fcetal  structures,  such  as  the  hyogjottic  canal,  which 
comnaences  at  the  foramen  caecum.  Their  [Mjsition,  the  absence  of  inflammation, 
and  the  exceedingly  slow  enlargement  are  the  chief  diagnostic  features,  but  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  be  certain  without  a  prebminary  puncture. 

Other  forms  01  cysts  are  very  rare,  although  one  or  two  instances  of  hydatids 
are  on  record. 

Epithelioma  (squamous)  is  the  only  form  of  malignant  diiicase  that  is  at  all 
common.  It  develops  not  unfrequently  from  the  continued  irritation  of  ill-fitting 
plates,  and  requires  the  freest  removal.  The  diagnosis  from  simple  ulceration  is 
not  difficult  if  the  part  is  examined  carefully,  but  the  chief  interest  of  this  disease 
is  the  relation  that  it  bears  to  a  variety  of  cystic  degeneration  of  the  jaws. 

2.  Growing  from  the  Bones  and  Periosteum. 

Partly  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  the  tissues  that  compose  them,  partly  to 
the  constant  irritation  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  jaws  are  exceptionally  liable 
to  become  the  seat  of  new  growths  and  cysts.  All  the  tumors  that  develop  in 
connection  with  bone  may  occur,  and,  in  addition,  others  that  form  from  the  teeth, 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  gum,  and  the  e])ithelium.  The  term  efmlis  is  a])p!ied  to 
those  that  grow  from  the  alveolar  margin  at  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  springing  from 
the  periosteum  or  the  |)eriodonta]  membrane.  Strictly,  it  should  be  limited  to  the 
hard  fibromata  which  are  common  in  this  region,  and  which  often  extend  so  far 
down  the  socket  of  the  tooth  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  alveolar  margin 
has  to  be  excised  in  order  to  insure  its  complete  removal. 

Fibromata,  composed  of  [jeculiarly  dense  fibrous  tissue,  with  often  spicules  of 
bone,  and  sometimes  islets  of  cartilage  in  their  anterior,  are  the  most  common. 
For  the  most  jiart  they  grow  from  the  jjeriosteum  and  form  pedunculated  tumors, 
projecting  under  the  mucous  membrane.  More  serious  ones,  however,  are  met 
with  occasionally,  springing  from  the  interior  of  the  antrum,  or  from  the  inferior 
dental  canal,  or  from  the  sockets  of  some  of  the  teeth,  and  attaining  an  enormous 
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The  treatment  consists  in  free  incision  of  the  cavity,  exploration  to  makesoe 
there  is  no  persisting  cause,  such  as  a  misplaced  or  supplementarj  tooth,  aid 
drainage. 

According  to  Heath,  periosteal  cysts  occur  in  the  lower  jaw  widioota^ 
apparent  immediate  connection  with  the  teeth,  though  very  possibly  some  irritt 
tion  connected  with  those  organs  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the  misdiid. 

Cysts  that  develop  in  connection  with  myeloid  or  other  sarcomata  radj 
admit  of  diagnosis,  and  do  not  possess  any  practical  importance. 

Multilocular  cysts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  cystic  sarcomata,  are  o( 
great  interest.     They  are  more  common  in  the  lower  jaw  than  in  the  upper,  ni 
originate,  in  most  instances,  in  some  form  of  injury,  or  from  the  irritattonof 
decayed  teeth.      Formerly  they  were  regarded  as  simple  c)^ts,  but  it  has  beea 
shown  that  they  are  really  of  epithelial  origin,  due  to  the  downgrowth  of  colanm 
of  cells  from  the  surface  into  the  interior  of  the  bone.     As  a  result,  great  cdfaibr 
spaces  are  formed  inside,  and  the  internal  and  external  plates  are  so  far  sepantd 
from  each  other  that  in  extreme  cases  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  horizontal  nun 
is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  few  scattered  trabecule,  and  the  teeth  arc  cob- 
pletely  detached.     The  central  cells  in  the  larger  columns  undergo  colloid  degefi* 
eration,  and  in  this  way  cysts  are  formed,  filled  with  a  thin,  glairy,  or  blood-tinged 
fluid,  and  surrounded  by  imperfect  layers  of  columnar  epithelium.     Their  growth 
is  very  slow,  and,  probably  owing  to  the  bony  capsule  and  to  the  early  degeneratios 
of  the  epithelium,  they  have  but  little  tendency  to  implicate  surrounding  stmctura 
or  the  lymphatic  glands.     In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  sarcomatous  tissue 
has  been  found  associated  with  them,  and  then  the  prognosis  is  not  so  good. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  alveolar  margin  and  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  aie 
much  more  involved  than  the  lower,  firmer  portion  of  the  horizontal  ramus,  it  b 
possible,  in  many  cases,  to  excise  the  whole  of  the  growth  from  the  mucous  suHace, 
scraping  it  away  freely,  without  removal  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone. 
Whether  this  should  be  done  or  not  depends  chiefly  upon  the  age  of  the  patient 
and  the  amount  of  solid  tissue  present.  In  case  of  any  recurrence,  the  whole 
aff*ected  portion  should  certainly  be  removed. 
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Excision  of  the  Upper  Jaw. 

This  may  be  complete  or  partial,  not  removing  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  Where 
possible  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  causes  less  deformity  and  does  not  expose 
the  eyeball  to  the  risk  of  displacement  or  injury.  In  cases  of  sarcoma,  for  whidi 
this  operation  is  most  frequently  performed,  free  removal  of  every  part  of  the 
bone  is  essential. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  a  semi-recumbent  position  with  the  head  and  sbonl- 
ders  well  supported.  The  anaesthetic  must  be  administered  by  means  of  Junker's 
apparatus,  the  tube  being  passed  through  the  other  nostril  or  the  mouth,  acanding 
to  the  convenience  of  the  moment.  A  preliminary  tracheotomy  is  not  necessarj, 
although  it  is  a  wise  precaution  when  a  hemorrhage  is  expected,  but  the  adminis- 
trator must  pay  special  attention  to  the  breathing,  and  particularly  to  the  danger 
of  blood  finding  its  way  down  the  larynx. 

The  incision  (usually  known  as  Fergusson's)  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  upper 
lip,  round  the  ala  of  the  nose  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbft,  and  along  its  lower 
margin  as  far  as  the  malar  prominence.  The  arteries  of  the  lip  are  the  only  ones 
that  bleed,  unless  the  growth  has  infiltrated  the  skin.  The  flap  is  reflected  £nr 
enough  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  bone  that  requires  to  be  removed. 

An  incisor  tooth  is  drawn,  and  an  incision  made  with  a  stout  scalpel  along 
the  floor  of  the  nose,  down  the  hard  palate  in  the  middle  line,  and  transvcisdy 
outward  at  its  posterior  margin  toward  the  last  molar.     The  object  is  to  picsene 
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soft  palate  when  the  bone  is  removed,  the  separation  being  completed  with 
-pointed  scissors.  The  ala  of  the  nose  and  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  are 
be  detached  in  the  same  way. 
The  bones  may  be  partially  divided  with  a  saw  or  cut  through  at  once  with  a 
of  long-handled  bone-forceps.  The  latter  is  the  more  speedy  and  does  not 
lly  lead  to  more  splintering.  One  blade  is  passed  into  the  mouth,  the  other 
idown  the  nostril,  and  the  hard  palate  divided  with  a  single  cut ;  the  nasal  process 
is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  then  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  the  line  of  divi- 
sion running  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  By  this  the  bone  is  practically 
Sreed,  and  if  grasped  with  a  pair  of  lion-forceps,  one  set  of  teeth  fixing  themselves 
in  the  hard  palate,  the  other  on  the  malar  eminence,  it  can  be  easily  detached  by 
iirrenching  it  from  side  to  side,  and  separating  the  soft  structures  as  they  resist  with 
a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors.  There  is  seldom  any  hemorrhage  ;  the  arteries 
divided  are  all  minute,  and  if  torn  across  retract  at  once.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  the  growth  is  very  rapid  and  the  vessels  much  dilated,  it  is  fairly  free  ;  and 
if  the  substance  of  the  tumor  (in  which  the  vessels  are  often  little  more  than  open 
channels)  is  torn,  it  may  be  of  any  extent.  It  must  be  stopped  by  pressing  a 
sponge  firmly  against  the  bleeding  part,  or,  if  this  fails,  with  the  actual  cautery. 


I.  G«nsoul. 


^)       ^^ 


2.  Velpcau. 

3.  Syroe. 


4.  Malgaigne. 


5.  N61aton. 


6.  Fergusson.  7.  Dicffenbach.  8.  Weber.  9,  v.  Langenbeck, 

Fig.  336, — Incisions  for  Section  of  the  Superior  Maxilla. 


If  the  whole  growth  has  been  removed  and  the  bleeding  stayed,  nothing  further 
need  be  done ;  the  flap  is  simply  replaced  and  fixed  with  two  or  three  sutures,  a 
hare-lip  pin  being  used  for  the  lip.  U,  however,  the  bone  is  crushed  by  the  forceps, 
or  if  the  surface  of  the  growth  presents  a  torn  and  ragged  surface,  the  wound  must 
be  carefully  examined,  and  the  rest  either  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon  or  destroyed 
by  packing  the  cavity  with  lint  covered  with  a  paste  made  of  chloride  of  zinc  and 
starch.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  plug  the  space  with  strips  of  iodoform  gauze 
in  order  to  check  the  oozing  ;  but,  whatever  material  is  used,  it  must  be  withdrawn 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  becomes  foul, 
and  partly  for  this  reason,  partly  from  the  pain  it  causes,  it  should  be  avoided 
whenever  it  is  possible. 

The  after-treatment  is  very  simple  and  the  deformity  left  strangely  slight.  The 
lower  eyelid,  however,  may  become  oedematous,  especially  when  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  is  removed,  and  cause  a  very  unsightly  projection  ;  and,  in  cases  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  malar  bone  as  well,  the  prominence  of  the  cheek,  of 
course,  is  lost,  so  that  the  depression  becomes  more  conspicuous. 

Partial  operations  are  much  more  common.  The  floor  of  the  orbit  may  be 
left,  the  bone  being  sawn  across  below  the  infra-orbital  foramen  ;  or  the  incision 
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maybe  confined  to  the  side  of  the  oose,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antmmapoid 
sufficiently  to  allow  a  tumor  to  be  gouged  out  from  the  interior;  or  Urge  poitiai 
of  the  alveolar  margin  with  the  teeth  may  be  removed  from  the  inside  of  themuit 
in  cases  of  epulis.  Temporary  resections,  in  which  more  or  less  of  the  bauii 
separated  from  the  rest  and  reflected,  without  dividing  the  periosteum  or  soft  tii 
have  been  described  on  ijage  758. 

Excision  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 
This  may  be  either  complete,  the  symphysis  being  divided  and  the  condjk 
disarticulated,  or  partial ;  and  it  may  be  performed  altogether  from  the  imidcrf 
the  mouth,  or  through  an  external  incision.  The  former  operation,  except  istk 
case  of  such  diseases  as  phosphorus  necrosis,  is  exceedingly  difficult  and 
ous  from  the  risk  of  wounding  the  facta!  and  maxillary  vessels  in  a  part  thkii 
almost  inaccessible    from    the    interior;    the  latter  involves  a  cicatrix  of 


ig  Through  th 


I..Joir, 


extent  (depending  upon  the  auioiznt  of  bone  that  requires  taking  away),  but  if  the 
red  ]»ortion  of  the  lip  is  not  divided,  and  the  incision  is  kept  under  the  horiionUi 
ramus  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  The  facial  artery  must,  of  course,  be  divided, 
but  the  nerve  does  not  suffer  unless  the  incision  is  carried  unnecessarily  higbnp 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  vertical  rami:s. 

If  one-half  of  the  bone  is  to  be  removed,  a  vertical  incision  is  made  throuj^ 
the  lip,  and  a  horizontal  one  ac  right  angles  to  this,  along  the  inferior  margin  a 
far  as  the  angle,  and  up  behind  the  vertical  ramus  to  a  level  with  the  lobule  of  the 
ear.  The  soft  tissues  are  dissected  off  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  and  reflected 
upward  ;  the  jaw  divided  near  the  symphysis,  one  of  the  teeth  being  drawn  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  structures  on  the  inner  side  separated  in  the  same  way.  The 
bone  should  be  sawn  nearly  through  and  the  section  completed  with  bone-foicq*. 
and  care  should  be  taken  when  the  division  is  near,  and  still  more  at  the  symphysi!. 
that  the  tongue  does  not  fall  backward.  The  facial  artery  should,  of  couise,  be 
secured  at  once. 
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The  anterior  end  of  the  detached  half  must  now  be  grasped  with  forceps,  and 

palled  down  to  complete  the  separation  of  the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid. 

For  the  latter  the  bone  must  be  everted.     Then,  if  it  is  intended  to  disarticulate, 

catfaer  the  temporal  muscle  must  be  detached  from  the  coronoid  or  this  process  cut 

off  with  bone-forceps  and  left  for  excision  later.     If  it  catches  against  the  malar 

bone  while  it  is  being  depressed  this  must  be  done.     As  soon  as  this  is  effected, 

the  jaw  can  be  depressed  a  great  deal  further,  and  by  keeping  the  point  of  the  knife 

ircll  against  the  bone  the  long  internal  lateral  ligament  (with  the  inferior  dental 

nerve  and  artery),  the  capsule  and  part  of  the  external  pterygoid  can  be  divided. 

The  jaw  then  comes  away  readily,  the  rest  of  the  soft  structures  being  divided,  one 

by  one,  with  blunt-pointed  scissors.     Great  care  is  required  not  to  divide  the 

internal  maxillary  artery,  which  lies  outside  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  between 

it  and  the  bone,  or  to  tear  it  by  everting  the  ramus  too  much  and  twisting  it  round 

the  neck  of  the  condyle. 

Partial  excision,  leaving  the  condyle  and  the  coronoid  process,  is  more  easy. 
In  many  instances  slighter  operations  still  are  possible :  a  segment  of  the  hori- 
zontal ramus  only  may  be  removed  (when  this  is  done  the  division  of  the  jaw 
should  be  nearly  completed  in  both  lines  of  section  before  either  is  carried  right 
through,  or  in  making  the  second  the  support  of  the  jaw  is  lost)  ;  or,  as  in  epulis, 
md  occasionally  in  epithelioma,  the  alveolar  portion  may  be  taken  away  and  the 
lower  border  left. 
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teeth,  and  movement  is  attended  with  severe  pain.  If  the  inflammation  contlnaB 
the  swelling  soon  becomes  enormous ;  the  tongue  fills  the  mouth,  protnides  be- 
tween the  teeth,  presses  up  against  the  palate  and  projects  backward  over  tfaeglol^ 
The  tissues  at  the  floor  of  the  mouth  become  swollen  and  tense,  so  as  to  raiat  it 
further  still ;  the  mouth  cannot  be  shut ;  the  saliva  pours  away  ;  articulation  and 
deglutition  are  impossible  ;  and  there  is  imminent  danger  of  asphyxia.  Theptin 
in  acute  cases  is  very  great  and  there  is  dreadful  distress,  but  the  temperature  ii 
seldom  high.  As  the  inflammation  subsides,  superficial  sloughs  not  uncommonly 
make  their  appearance  where  it  has  pressed  against  the  teeth,  leaving  troublesome 
ulcers ;  or  this  is  followed  by  a  condition  of  chronic  induration  and  enlargement; 
or,  in  very  rare  cases,  by  persistence  of  the  sloughing,  until,  if  the  patient  doa 
not  succumb  from  septic  poisoning  and  broncho-pneumonia,  the  whole  organ  ii 
practically  destroyed. 

The  treatment  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  attack.     In  the  milder  caso, 
in  which  the  distress  is  not  urgent  and  there  is  no  immediate  fear,  the  boveb 
should  be  opened  freely  with  a  saline  purge,  chlorate  of  potash  given  internally, 
and  the  mouth  washed  out  constantly  with  an  ice-cold  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or 
permanganate  of  potash.     Fragments  of  ice  may  be  sucked  meanwhile.     In  the 
more  severe  ones,  when  the  mouth  is  nearly  filled,  leeches  may  be  applied  behind 
the  angles  of  the  jaws,  and  careful  examination  made  with  the  finger  over  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  as  f^^r  as  it  will  reach.     If  a  special  projection  can  be  felt,  or 
even  if  there  is  merely  a  difference  in  consistence,  a  puncture  should  be  made  with 
a  scalpel,  either  on  the  dorsum  in  the  middle  line,  or  below,  through  the  floor, 
according  to  its  position,  and  a  further  exploration  made  with  a  steel  director  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  circumscribed  abscess.     In  the  most  severe  cases,  however, 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  possible,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  free  incision 
down  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  about  half  an  ind 
from  it,  and  offer  a  chance  of  escape  to  the  inflammatory  effusion.     The  dcpA 
need  not  be  great,  but  the  submucous  tissue  should  be  opened  up.     Afterward  the 
patient  usually  requires  a  prolonged  course  of  tonics.     Acute  glossitis  rarely  occoa 
except  in  those  whose  health  is  already  broken  down,  and  its  course  is  so  rapid 
and  so  severe  that  death  may  ensue  simply  from  exhaustion.    Tracheotomy  may  be 
required  at  any  moment. 

Simple  Ulceration. 

This  is  usually  caused  by  friction  against  the  edge  of  a  tooth  or  plate ;  bot 
the  liability  to  its  occurrence  and  its  severity  depend  very  largely  upon  the  state 
of  health  at  the  time. 

The  sore  is  generally  situated  at  the  side  or  under  the  tip ;  it  may  be  singk 
or  multiple,  according  to  the  cause.  When  quite  recent  there  is  merely  a  super- 
ficial blister  or  excoriation,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  redness.  In  older 
cases  and  when  the  irritation  is  severe,  it  is  more  like  a  deep  cut,  extending  ioiD 
the  substance  of  the  tongue,  with  a  sloughy  surface  and  sharply-defined  angry 
edges.  The  dorsum  near  it  is  covered  with  fur ;  the  mucous  membrane  around  ii 
swollen  and  cedematous,  so  that  the  sore  appears  raised  above  the  level  of  the  rest; 
the  breath  is  offensive,  and  movement  very  painful.  In  very  chronic  ones  the 
appearance  is  different  again.  The  signs  of  acute  irritation,  the  redness,  swelling, 
and  sloughing  base  are  wanting ;  and  in  their  place  there  is  an  amount  of  indura- 
tion that  suggests  epithelioma  at  once.  It  is  in  these  that  Butlin's  method  of 
examining  a  scraping  from  the  surface  (if  cocaine  is  used  a  considerable  thicknes 
is  easily  obtained)  is  chiefly  useful,  and  it  should  always  be  tried  when  there  is  the 
least  suspicion. 

The  diagnosis  rests  chiefly  upon  the  position,  the  signs  of  inflammation,  and 
the  evidence  of  an  exciting  cause  If  this  can  be  found  and  removed,  either  by 
filing  down  or  extracting  a  tooth,  or  by  covering  over  a  sharp  projection  with  a 
shield  of  vulcanite,  the  irritated  surface  soon  loses  its  redness  and  begins  to  granu- 
late.    Borax,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  a  lotion  of  chromic  acid  (gr.  x.  ad  Jj)  ii* 
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"ttiemoat  useful  applications.  If,  howevftr,  the  sore  is  indurated,  in  a  person  over 
Swty  years  of  age,  and  if  improvement  does  not  very  soon  take  place,  a  further 
^nmination  should  be  made,  and  unless  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  there  should 
^  no  hesitation  in  excising  the  whole  affected  area.  Ulcers  of  this  kind 
Cvqueotly  leave  fissured  cicatrices  extending  some  depth  in  the  substance  of  the 
tDDgue. 

Chronic  Superficial  Glossitis. 
The  suriaceof  the  tongue  is  liable  to  a  peculiar  variety  of  inflammation  which 
h  of  great  importance,  owing  to  its  obstinacy  and  to  the  tendency  to  pass  on  to 
epithelioma.  It  is  known  by  many  names,  and  assumes  many  forms,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  between  them.  A  single 
pBtch  b  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Uucoma  ;  the  term  chronic  superficial  glossitis  is 
nsually  reserved  for  that  condition  in  which  the  whole  surface  is  smooth  and  red- 


dened, the  papillic  having  disappeared  ;  when  a  large  portion  is  covered  with  a 
thick  milk-white  mass  of  sodden  epithelium,  it  is  called  leucoplakia  ;  a  very  rare 
condition,  in  which  the  filiform  j^apillse,  over  more  or  less  of  the  surface,  are 
enormously  hy pert rop hied,  may,  with  some  reservation,  be  sjioken  of  as  ichthvosis 
(it  is  not  a  congenital  affection  like  true  ichthyosis,  but  merely  an  inflamed  papil- 
lomatous growth)  ;  psoria.sis,  tylosis,  keratosis,  and  other  similar  expressions  are 
not  needed. 

It  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  women,  and  rarely  occurs  under  forty 
years  of  age.  Tobacco  smoking,  raw  spirits,  hot  and  irritating  articles  of  diet, 
and  syphilis  are  usually  regarded  as  the  causes,  and  there  is  no  question  that  in  the 
majority  a  perfectly  definite  history  of  one  or  all  of  these  can  be  obtained  ;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  it  occurs  sometimes  in  patients  who  have  never  suffered  from 
syphilis  and  who  have  never  smoked  or  drank  to  excess.  In  some  the  whole  sur- 
face soon  becomes  involved,  and  these  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  way  specially 
predisposed  to  it ;  in  others  it  remains  limited  to  small  patches  for  a  great  length 
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of  time,  but  it  always  begins  opposite  some  irritant,  either  a  tooth  or  the  spa* 
which  the  end  of  a  pipe  rests.  It  is  exceedingly  common  among  dock  labormtt 
the  East  End,  and  I  believe  is  due  chiefly  to  smoking,  and  very  possibly  to  tk 
kind  of  tobacco. 

The  appearances  differ  immensely  in  different  stages.     In  the  earliest,  one  or 
more  spots  upon  the  surface  are  smooth,  glossy,  and  redder  than  the  parts  arooni 
The  mucous  membrane  is  hyperaemic  and  oedematous,  the  horny  layer  of  ^ 
epithelium  is  detached,  and  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface  are  leveled  op. 
The  swelling  is  not  noticeable  unless  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tongue  ii 
involved  ;  then  the  increase  in  size  is  shown  by  the  deep  depressions  for  the  teeth 
all  round  the  edge  (Fig.  340).    By-and-by,  as  the  epithelial  layer  continues  to grov, 
bluish-white,  semi -translucent  patches   make  their  appearance  here  and  there; 
gradually  these  become  thicker  and  more  opaque  in  the  centre,  and  spread  further 
and  further  round  the  margin,  until  at  length,  if  the  irritation  continues,  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  over  with  a  sodden  layer  like  the  epidermis  of  the  hand 
after  it  has  been  poulticed.     Before  this  stage  is  reached  other  changes  begin. 
The  dense  covering  of  epithelium,  like  sodden  wash-leather  to  look  at,  impedei 
the  movements  of  the  tongue ;  its  flexibility  is  lost ;  often  it  shrinks  in  size  and 
becomes  hard  and  dense  ;  deep  cracks  and  fissures  form,  arranged  longitudinally 
and  transversely  in  a  symmetrical  pattern ;  and,  after  a  while,  as  these  become 
more  and  more  worn,  ulceration  follows.     In  severe  cases  the  inflammation  is 
seldom  limited  to  the  tongue  itself;  not  unfrequently  the  white  patches  extend 
over  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  on  to  the  lips  and  palate  as  well. 

The  ichthyotic  variety  is  very  rare  in  comparison.  It  originates  as  an  infiam- 
matory  overgrowth  of  the  papillae  at  one  or  more  i)oints.  They  grow  out  and 
form  rugged  thorn-like  masses  covered  with  sodden  layers  of  epithelium,  but  do 
not  apparently  infiltrate  the  deeper  layers  to  the  same  extent.  It  usually  ocean 
upon  the  tongue,  but  I  have  seen  a  typical  example  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
upper  lip  caused  by  persistent  smoking. 

The  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains  are  very  slight.  TTicrc  is  a 
certain  amount  of  discomfort,  but  it  comes  on  so  slowly  that  it  is  scarcely  noticed. 
The  tongue  is  tender  ;  in  the  later  stages  it  feels  uncomfortable  and  stiff,  and  ibc 
sense  of  taste  is  impaired,  but  unless  the  surface  becomes  ulcerated  opposite  a  tooth 
or  deep  down  in  one  of  the  fissures,  there  is  rarely  any  actual  pain. 

The  i)rognosis,  except  in  the  slighter  cases,  is  very  unfavorable.  Partly,  do 
doubt,  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  same  causes  are  usually  allowed  to  con- 
tinue at  work,  although,  perhaps,  with  a  less  degree  of  intensity  ;  but,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  treatment  has  singularly  little  influence,  if  once  the  epithelium  has 
definitely  become  ojxique.  What  proportion  of  these  cases  end  in  carcinonia  is 
very  uncertain  ;  according  to  Butlin,  the  number  is  probably  under-estimated. 
Sometimes  an  ulcer  or  a  fissure  becomes  the  seat  of  malignant  disease,  the  column 
of  epithelium  growing  down  into  the  subjacent  layers,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  ;  but  not  unfrecjuently  it  develops  simultaneously  over  a  large  extent  of 
surface  in  cases  in  which  the  leucomatous  condition  of  the  tongue  has  ever  been 
sufficiently  marked  to  attract  attention. 

Treatment. — All  sources  of  irritation  should  be  removed  at  once  ;  diet  nnisl 
be  carefully  regulated,  and  smoking  prohibited;  it  is  clearly  impossible  even  to 
procure  relief  if  the  causes  are  allowed  to  continue.  The  rest  is  simply  palliative. 
Mercury  and  iodide  of  potash  very  rarely  effect  any  good.  Local  washes  of  bi- 
carbonate of  potash  or  borax  are  sometimes  beneficial ;  in  other  cases  chromic 
acid  or  dilute  bicyanide  of  mercury  })ainted  over  the  surface  once  or  twice  a  week 
answers  better.  Caustic  should  never  be  used,  but  localized  indurated  patches  or 
obstinately  persisting  ulcers  may  sometimes  be  excised,  even  though  there  is  at  the 
time  no  evidence  of  malignant  disease. 
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Syphilitic  Affections  of  the  Tongue, 

Primary  chancre  is  very  rare,  but  it  may  occur,  usually  near  the  tip.  The 
induration  is  always  well  marked,  and  this,  together  with  the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  glands,  and  the  influence  of  treatment,  is  the  chief 
diagnostic  feature. 

Mucous  patches  are  very  common,  and  present  immense  variety.  On  the 
dorsum  they  form  flattened  elevations  of  a  grayish-white  color,  smooth  or  slightly 
papiliated  on  the  surface.  There  is  no  red  areola  surroundimg  them  and  they  are 
not  sensitive.  Under  the  tongue  they  grow  out  into  low,  cauliflower-like  projec- 
tions. At  the  tip  and  margin  where  they  are  irritated  by  the  teeth,  they  develop 
into  ulcers.  Sometimes  these  are  superficial,  but  often,  if  there  is  a  ragged  edge, 
tbcy  extend  deeply  into  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue,  leaving  irregular 
fissures  and  cicatrices  when  they  heal.  In  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible^  to  distinguish  these  from  simple  traumatic  ulcers,  except  by  their 
persistence,  and  by  the  slight  degree  of  inflammation  around  them. 

In  the  later  stages  syphilitic  inflammation  is  almost  as  common.  Sometimes 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  rounded  gumma  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  form- 
ing a  soft,  ill -defined  swelling,  usually  projecting  on  the  dorsum  in  the  middle 
line.  This  may  be  absorbed  and  disappear  under  treatment,  leaving  a  buried  cica- 
trix which,  without  implicating  the  surface,  entirely  destroys  the  shape  ;  or  it  may 
break,  like  any  other  gumma,  and  form  a  sloughing  cavity  with  overhanging  ragged 
edges.  In  other  cases  the  exudation  is  more  diff'used,  and  numerous  small  tubercles 
are  developed  one  after  the  other,  leaving  irregular  sores  and  radiating  scars. 
Sometimes,  again,  hard  patches  make  their  appearance  in  the  mucous  and  submu- 
cous tissue,  and  grow  larger  and  larger  until  they  form  definite  elevated  plaques, 
the  surface  of  which  loses  the  papillae,  becomes  dense  and  white  and  then  breaks 
down  into  irregular  ulcers  and  fissures  ;  and  occasionally  what  is  known  as  scleros- 
ing glossitis  sets  in  ;  the  substance  of  the  tongue  is  infiltrated  more  or  less  through- 
out ;  the  natural  tissue  elements  are  destroyed,  and  an  uneven,  fissured,  hardened, 
and  distorted  mass  is  left.  As  these  diflerent  forms  rarely  or  never  occur  by  them- 
selves, and  as  they  are  nearly  always  complicated  by  leucomatous  patches  and 
ulcers  caused  by  the  teeth,  the  ultimate  result  in  a  tongue  aflected  by  severe  syphilis 
can  hardly  be  described  ;  the  shape  is  altogether  altered  ;  few  or  none  of  the 
papillae  are  left ;  deep  fissures  traverse  the  surface  in  all  directions ;  hardened 
elevations,  covered  with  dense,  white  epithelium,  project  between,  and  ragged, 
irregular,  and  painful  ulcers  are  scattered  around  the  margins  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  clefts. 

Diagnosis. — The  induration  in  syphilis  is  rarely  so  dense  or  so  well-defined 
as  in  epithelioma.  Other  signs  are  of  little  value  in  comparison.  Both  diseases 
are  common  at  the  same  time  of  life,  although,  of  course,  syphilis  may  occur 
earlier.  If  the  sore  is  on  the  dorsum,  if  there  is  little  pain  on  pressure  and  little 
salivation,  it  is  probably  due  to  syphilis  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  more,  as  one 
so  often  develops  from  the  other.  If  there  is  the  least  doubt,  a  scraping  from  the 
surface  should  be  examined  under  the  microscope.  Iodide  of  potash  not  unfre- 
quently  causes  a  temporary  improvement  in  typical  malignant  cases  (possibly, 
because  of  the  syphilitic  foundation),  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  misled 
by  this. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  treatment  of  syphilitic  glossitis  is  most 
important ;  but  at  least  as  much  care  must  be  paid  to  local  conditions.  The 
mouth  should  be  washed  out  frequently  with  a  gargle  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
lotio  nigra,  or  of  very  dilute  bichloride  of  mercury.  Obstinate  i)atches  should 
be  painted  over  every  day  with  chromic  acid  (gr.  x  ad  5J),  or  bicyanide  of  mer- 
cury (gr.  XV  ad  5J).  Iodoform,  if  the  patient  can  stand  it,  is  especially  valuable 
for  deep  ragged  ulcers ;  but  caustic,  which  stops  almost  immediately  the  progress 
of  fissures  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  should  never  be  used  in  the  case  of  the 
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kduiation,  but  great  care  is  required  in  the  case  of  people  over 
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«cr  ;  but  not  one  of  these  things,  nor  all  of  them  together. 

Sxplanation   for  its  growth.      It  may  spring   from  any  ulcer, 

^  any  scar,  or  any  jiart  of  the  tongue  that  is  irritated,  whether 

Stic,  and  even  in  some  cases  apparently  from  a  healthy  surface. 

^■nce  is  equally  variable,  depending  ujjon  the  condition  of  the 

1*^.     There  may  be  merely  a  little  induration  at  the  base  of  a 

the  floor  of  an   ulcer  or  fissure  ;  a  leucomatoiis   jiatch  may 

bick  and  dense,  or  3  nodule  may  form  quietly  without  being 

^nce  of  the  mucous  membrane.     Naturally,  from  the  causes 

occurrence,  it  is  more  common  on  the  edges  and  at  the  lip; 

-  .     However  it  forms,  when  it  is  first  seen  it  usually  has  already 

i  an  ulcer  ;  the  epithelial  surface  has  broken  down,  and  an 

with  a  sloughing  base,  is  already  developed.  The  only  constant 

i^ion  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the  epithelial  growth. 

irregular,  raised  above  the  surrounding  jiart,  and  intensely 

t>e  covered  with  warty  granulations,  may  even  not  be  iilccr- 

f  example,  it  originates  from  a  papilloma  or  a  superficial  len- 

5*ys  hard.      Induration,  in  short,  is  the  distinctive  feature  of 

y  other  affection  that  resembles  it  is  a  primary  chancre,  and 

comparison;  and  it  is    so  marked  a    characteristic  that  any 

~>    in  a  ])erson  over   forty  years  of  age,  that    presents  it  in  the 

*ieregarded  as  exceedingly  suspicious.     It  may  be  scrajied  and 

be  excised  at  once,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  it  be 

fortnight's  grate. 

esent  from  the  first;  in  the  later  stages  it  is  never  absent, 
and  over  the  whole  side  of  the  face  Salivation  is  of  frequent 
distressing,  from  the  movement  of  the  tongue  it  occasions. 
-nlarged  exceedingly  soon,  nearly  always  within  the  first  three 
«-en  earlier.     Sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
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growth,  the  disease  extends  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  or  along  tihie  arches  of  dv' 
palate  to  the  tonsil ;  the  tongue  becomes  fixed,  and  even  the  bone  at  lenpk! 
involved.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the  suffering  becomes  intense;  speech  and 
swallowing  are  almost  impossible  ;  the  pain  never  ceases ;  salivation  is  profuse ;  tk  I 
mouth  is  filled  with  a  foul,  sloughing  ulcer,  and  the  strength  fails  rapidly.  iSfA 
usually  takes  place  in  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  The  constant  pain,  the  wantof ! 
food  and  sleep,  the  hemorrhage  from  the  ulcers  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
suppuration  and  sloughing  speedily  bring  on  the  most  profound  exhaustion.  Sobk- 
times  this  alone  is  sufficient ;  in  other  cases  the  immediate  cause  is  an  attack  of 
bleeding  rather  worse  than  usual,  or  what  is  more  common  still,  septic  pneumonii, 
due  to  the  inhalation  of  particles  from  the  foul  and  putrid  surface.  It  is  no^^ 
worthy  that  secondary  deposits,  other  than  those  in  the  glands  and  floor  of  the 
mouth,  are  not  so  common  in  this  variety  of  carcinoma  as  in  many  others. 

The  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  is  oflen  very  difficult.  Pkpillomata,  syphi- 
litic and  tubercular  ulcers,  and  those  due  to  chronic  irritation,  all  bearadoR 
resemblance  to  carcinoma,  and  not  unfrequently  pass  into  it;  while  it  must  be  \ 
always  remembered  that  the  clearest  evidence  of  syphilis  does  not  preclude  in  the 
least  the  presence  of  carcinoma  too  ;  some  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is 
actually  in  favor  of  it.  If  there  is  the  slightest  induration,  a  scraping  should  be 
examined,  and  unless  the  absence  of  epithelioma  is  proved  the  sore  should  be 
excised.  Small  operations  of  this  kind  are  not  in  any  way  serious,  while  the  rrk 
on  the  other  side  is  fearful.  As  already  mentioned,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
temporary  improvement  under  the  influence  of  iodide  of  potash. 

Treatment. — Early  removal  is  at  present  the  only  hope  of  cure.  It  is  tme 
that  the  percentage  of  cases  that  have  lived  for  more  than  a  year  without  recurrence 
is  very  small,  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  hospital  patients  (and  many  private 
ones)  often  do  not  apply  for  treatment  until  months  have  passed,  and  that  then  they 
frequently  will  not  submit  to  o})eration  until  some  other  remedy  has  been  tried  and 
failed,  the  blame  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  operation.  It  is  certain  that  in  cases 
of  early  and  thorough  removal,  not  only  is  the  immediate  mortality  very  much  leas, 
but  the  period  of  immunity  very  much  longer. 

When,  owing  to  the  position  or  extent  of  the  growth,  there  is  no  chance  of 
complete  removal,  or  when  the  carcinoma  has  returned,  much  can  still  be  done  to 
relieve  suffering.     Excision  of  the  growth  is  certainly  justifiable  if  it  offers  a  hope 
of  relief  from  pain  ;  the  stump  of  the  tongue  sometimes  remains   healthy,  c\'en 
when  the  operation  is  too  late  to  intercept  the  glandular  enlargement.      In  excep- 
tional cases  j)arts  of  the  surface  may  be  destroyed  with  the  actual  cautery,  U  onlj 
the  painful  spot  is  limited  in  extent;  but  discretion  must  be  used,  as  ineffectual 
cauterization  only  makes  the  growth  tenfold  more  rapid.     The  lingual  nerve  may  be 
divided  ;  this  nearly  always  stops  the  pain  and  salivation  at  once,  although,  unless 
a  portion  is  resected,  the  benefit  is  only  for  a  time.      In  most  cases,  however,  espe- 
cially toward  the  end,  morphia  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  if  it  is  given  it  should 
be  given  freely.      Butlin  recommends  dusting  the  surface  with  a  powder  composed 
of  iodoform,  l)orax,  and  morphia. 

The  foetor,  whic  h  is  very  distressing,  must  be  checked  with  iodoform,  or  washes 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  dilute  carbolic  acid,  or  other  antiseptics.  A  small 
cpiantity  of  cocaine  may  be  added  if  the  smarting  is  severe.  Inhalations  of  euca- 
lyptus and  creasote  are  also  very  useful.  If  there  is  any  hemorrhage  it  must  be 
checked  l)y  local  pressure,  ice,  or  the  application  of  styptics.  The  feeding  of 
l)atients  suffering  from  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  in  its  advanced  stages  is  always 
difficult.  Mastication  is  impossible  ;  the  pain  is  so  intense  when  anything  touches 
the  tongue  that  deglutition  can  hardly  be  carried  out ;  and  later  the  larynx  is  often 
insufficiently  protected.  So  long  as  swallowing  is  possible  the  food  should  be 
carefully  prepared  beforehand  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  patients  after  a  little  while 
prefer  to  feed  themselves  by  means  of  a  funnel  and  soft  rubber  tube.  Toward  the 
end  even  this  may  be  impossible,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  a  tube  throujh 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  TONGUE. 

Removal  of  the  tongue  may  be  accomplished  through  the  mouth,  with  or  with- 
int  previous  division  of  the  cheek  ;  or  through  the  floor  after  a  varying  amount  of 
Snection.  Division  of  the  jaw  itself  adds  very  greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the 
operation,  without — unless  the  disease  has  involved  the  bone — any  commensurate 
advantage. 

The  choice  of  op)eration  is  naturally  influenced  chiefly  by  the  seat  of  disease. 
If  the  growth  is  very  recent,  little  more  than  a  suspicious  papilloma,  and  near  the 
tip,  a  very  small  op)eration  through  the  mouth  may  suffice.  If  it  is  more  advanced, 
die  whole  tongue  can  be  removed  without  external  incision  ;  but  if  either  of  the 
^knds  is  involved,  or  it  is  thought  (and  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  it)  that  the 
tttient  stands  a  better  chance  by  removing  not  only  the  tongue  itself  but  the 
jrmphatic  tissues  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  a  submaxillary  incision  is  essential. 
temoval  of  the  anterior  half  is  not  necessarily  a  serious  operation  :  removal  of  the 
rhole,  whether  through  the  mouth  or  by  means  of  a  submaxillary  incision,  undoubt- 
lly  is,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  latter  of  these  two  methods  is  worse  than 
le  former.  An  incision  through  the  cheek  is  only  required  when  the  growth 
(tends  down  the  side  of  the  tongue  in  that  direction. 

The  chief  dangers  attendant  on  removal  are  :  hemorrhage  from  the  lingual 
•teries,  weakening  the  patient  at  the  time  and  causing  broncho- pneumonia  later  ; 
\phyxia,  from  blood  trickling  into  the  lungs,  acute  oedema  of  the  larynx,  or  falling 
ick  of  the  stump  when  the  muscles  that  attach  the  tongue  to  the  symphysis  are 
ivided  ;  and  especially  broncho-pneumonia.  This,  which  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
lent  cause  of  death,  is  the  result  of  blood,  particles  of  food,  or  septic  material 
om  the  foul  and  sloughing  surface  finding  their  way  down  the  trachea.  Sometimes 
lere  is  gangrene  of  the  lung  ;  more  frequently  minute  scattered  points  of  consoli- 
ition,  which  do  not  give  rise  to  any  physical  signs,  but  which  can  be  diagnosed 
ith  almost  as  great  certainty  from  the  aspect  of  the  patient.  There  may  l)e  no 
se  of  temperature,  no  pain,  and  scarcely  any  cough  ;  but  the  patient  does  not 
«m  to  rally  ;  the  face  is  dusky  and  pinched  ;  the  eyes  surrounded  by  dark  rings  : 
le  pulse  quick  and  very  small ;  and  the  respiration  hurried  and  shallow.  If  it 
:curs  it  is  practically  fatal  ;  but  a  very  great  deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
•evention  by  selecting  suitable  methods  of  oj^eration  and  by  careful  after-treat- 
ent. 

I.  Removal  without  an  External  Incision. 

This  may  be  accomplished  either  with  scissors  (Whitehead's  method)  or  with 
1  ^raseur  (Morrant  Baker's)  ;  the  gal  va  no -cautery  is  practically  abandoned, 
»nng  to  the  extensive  sloughing  it  causes. 

{a)  The  scissors  used  by  Whitehead  are  flat  and  straight,  sharp  up  to  the  tips, 
hich  are  square  and  blunted.  The  patient  is  placed  under  an  anaesthetic  in  the 
)sition  that  will  secure  the  best  light ;  chloroform  is  usually  preferred,  given  by 
cans  of  a  rubber  ball  syringe  ;  but  even  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  caution 
necessary,  and  unless  a  preliminary  laryngotomy  is  performed,  the  administrator 
ust  watch  with  the  greatest  care  that  no  blood  trickles  down  into  the  trachea. 
he  hands  may  be  fastened  to  the  side,  but  nothing  should  pass  round  the  chest ; 
id  the  body  should  not  be  fastened  to  the  operating  table,  as  it  may  be  necessary 
any  moment  to  roll  the  patient  over  on  to  his  side  and  syringe  out  the  mouth  in 
'der  to  free  it  from  blood. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  aniesthetized,  Coleman's  or  Mason's  gag  is  placed 
rtween  the  teeth  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  operator,  and  entrusted  to  an  assistant, 
ho  attends  to  this  and  to  the  sponging.  The  lips  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  way 
ith  retractors  fastened  to  an  elastic  band,  if  it  is  considered  necessary.  A  double 
Ik  ligature  is  then  passed  well  through  the  substance  of  the  tongue  and  given  to  a 
t:ond  assistant. 

The  operator  begins  by  cutting  the  mucous  membrane  that  extends  from  the 
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tongue  to  the  alveolar  process,  keeping  close  to  the  bone.  The  anterior  pillar  of 
the  fauces  and  the  structures  that  attach  the  tongue  to  the  jaw  come  next,  te 
assistant  meanwhile  keeping  the  tongue  well  forward  ;  then  the  muscles  that  fom 
the  base  are  cut  across  by  a  series  of  successive  snips  until  the  entire  structure  « 
separated  on  the  plane  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  as  far  back  a 
the  safety  of  the  epiglottis  permits.  The  arteries  are  tied  or  twisted  as  they  ue 
divided,  and  a  ligature  passed  through  the  remains  of  the  glosso-epiglottic  fold  to 
draw  the  stump  forward,  in  case  of  secondary  hemorrhage. 

Whitehead  has  never  found  any  difficulty  in  securing  the  arteries.  If  there  is 
any  bleeding  it  can  be  controlled  at  once  by  passing  the  finger  behind  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  drawing  it  forward  and  pressing  it  toward  the  opposite  side,  as  Heath 
recommends.  Jacobson,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  it,  merely  cuts  a  deep  groove 
through  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  side  and  dorsum,  and  then  tears  the  soft 
muscular  tissues  with  closed  scissors  until  the  artery  and  nerve  are  seen.  Billrolh 
ties  the  linguals  first,  but  those  who  have  followed  out  Whitehead's  directiom 
generally  consider  it  unnecessary. 

[The  hemorrhage  is  certainly  and  easily  controlled  by  passing  an  eyed  trau- 
fixion  needle  through  the  skin  and  upward  through  the  base  of  the  tongue  in  tke 
centre.  A  heavy  ligature  is  now  passed  into  the  eye  to  the  middle  of  the  ligatmt; 
the  needle  is  now  withdrawn,  bringing  the  ligature  with  it,  which  is  cut  toreleaie 
the  needle,  which  is  then  thrust  through  the  same  skin  opening,  and  pushed  into 
the  mouth  close  by  the  side  of  the  tongue  opposite  the  ligature.  One  of  the  free 
ends  is  now  threaded  into  the  eye  of  the  needle  and  withdrawn  with  it.  The 
needle  is  now  thrust  through  at  the  other  side  of  the  tongue  and  the  remainingend 
threaded  and  withdrawn.  The  ends  are  now  tied  firmly,  and  both  linguals  are 
securely  compressed.] 

(J?)  When  the  ecraseiir  is  used  the  preliminary  steps  are  the  same,  but  two 
ligatures  are  passed  through  the  tongue,  one  through  each  half,  and  the  whole  OTgan 
divided  down  the  median  septum.  If  the  dorsum  and  tip  are  cut  fairly  deeply  with 
a  straight  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  the  two  halves  can  be  separated  from  each  odier 
with  the  forefinger  without  causing  any  material  hemorrhage.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  muscles  passing  from  the  jaw  to  the  tongue  are  divided  as  before; 
and  then,  as  soon  as  the  two  halves  are  thoroughly  freed  as  far  back  as  is  considered 
advisable,  a  loop  of  stout  whip-cord  attached  to  an  ^craseur  is  passed  over  each. 
The  section  should  be  from  the  middle  line  outward,  and  the  loop  may  be  tightened 
fairly  quickly  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  any  resistance  is  felt  not  more  than  one  turn 
should  be  made  in  the  minute.  Very  frequently  the  vessels,  with,  perhaps,  the 
nerve,  are  dragged  out  in  a  long  loop,  when  they  can  be  easily  secured  and  tied. 
If  the  whole  of  the  structures  that  attach  the  tongue  to  the  jaw  have  been  divided* 
it  is  advisable  to  fasten  the  stump  to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  side  of  the  mouth 
by  means  of  sutures,  for  fear  of  its  falling  back. 

It  is  verydifiicult  to  estimate  the  relative  advantages  of  these  methods,  as  they 
both  require  a  considerable  degree  of  skill,  and  operators  are  naturally  inclined  to 
that  which  they  have  i)racticed  most.  Morrant  Baker's  is  the  easier,  and  if  the 
ecraseur  is  only  used  slowly,  is  practically  exempt  from  bleeding.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  tends  to  make  the  stumjj  convex,  although  this  is  concealed  by  the  mus- 
cular contraction,  and  it  is  j)robable  that  the  amount  of  bruising  is  greater.  Cer- 
tainly this  was  the  case  with  the  old  chain  ecraseur.  Contrasted  with  this,  the 
scissors  are  sometimes  followed  by  serious  hemorrhage,  but  the  operator  can  seethe 
whole  time  what  he  is  doing. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  it  is  ever  advisable  to  leave  half  the 
tongue.  In  most  instances  it  bends  round  upon  itself,  owing  to  the  contiactioD 
of  the  cicatrix,  and  only  becomes  an  incumbrance  ;  but  occasionally  it  moulds 
itself  into  shape  and  assists  both  in  speaking  and  swallowing. 

Preliminary  laryngotomy  is  advocated  by  many,  and  no  doubt  possesses  gitat 
advantages,  with  slight,  if  any,  additional  risk.  The  fauces  can  .be  plugged  so 
that  no  blood  can  i)ossibly  pass  down  ;   the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic  is 
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r ;  the  month  can  be  sponged  freely  if  there  is  any  bleeding  ;  and  the  operator 

proceed  quietly  and  deliberately.     As  Jacobson  points  out,  when  scissors  are 

the  amount  of  swelling  and  inflammation  after  the  op)eration  is  so  slight  that 

is  no  need  to  retain  the  cannula  after  the  patient  has  rallied  from  the 

vnsesthetic. 

If  any  glands  require  removal,  or  if  there  is  any  infiltration  in  the  floor  of  the 

vouth,  a  separate  incision  is  advisable.     The  dissection  in  such  cases  must  neces- 

ttrily  be  very  thorough  if  it  is  attempted. 

2.  Removal  by  Sub-maxillary  Incision. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  best  is  that  devised  by  Kocher,  who  p)erforms  it  under  the 
carbolic  spray. 

A  preliminary  tracheotomy  is  performed  and  an  ordinary  cannula  inserted. 
Entry  of  blood  is  prevented  by  plugging  the  pharynx  with  a  sponge  soaked  in  car- 
bolic acid.  The  incision  runs  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
from  the  ear  nearly  down  to  the  middle  of  the  muscle ;  from  this  it  turns  forward 
to  the  hyoid  bone  and  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  digastric  to  the  symphysis. 
A  flap,  containing  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia  is  reflected  upward  ;  the  facial  artery 
and  vein  tied  ;  the  lingual  secured  on  the  hyoglossus  ;  and  the  sub-maxillary  fossa 
completely  cleared  out,  beginning  from  behind.  All  the  cellular  tissue  is  removed, 
together  with  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual  ones  if 
they  appear  involved.  The  mylo-hyoid  muscle  is  then  separated,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane divided,  and  the  tongue  drawn  through  the  opening.  If  the  whole  thick- 
ness is  removed  the  opposite  lingual  must  be  tied  as  well. 

Before  commencing  the  operation  the  mouth  and  the  nasal  cavities  are  thor- 
oughly washed  out  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  (i  in  2000)  ;  and 
after  it  is  finished  and  the  wound  adjusted  with  sutures  the  surface  of  the  stump 
and  the  pharynx  behind  it  are  covered  over  completely  with  a  sponge  soaked  with 
carbolic  acid.  The  dressings  are  changed  twice  a  day,  advantage  being  taken  of 
the  opportunity  to  pass  an  oesophageal  tube  and  feed  the  patient ;  for  the  rest 
nutrient  enemata  are  used.  The  operation  is  undoubtedly  more  extensive  than 
the  others,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  whole  of  the  affected  tissues  is  removed  and  the  way  in  which 
the  risk  of  septic  inflammation  and  pulmonary  complications  is  avoided.  Kocher 
himself  has  been  very  successful  as  regards  immediate  mortality,  but  the  operation 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  performed  by  other  surgeons  to  any  great  extent. 

The  after-treatment  of  these  cases  requires  even  more  than  ordinary  care. 
Every  endeavor  must  be  used  to  prevent  putrefaction,  which,  owing  to  the  tem- 
perature, moisture,  and  alkaline  reaction,  is  very  prone  to  follow ;  the  patient's 
strength  must  be  husbanded  and  maintained  in  every  way  ;  and  precautions  taken 
to  prevent  food  or  the  discharge  from  the  wound  entering  the  lungs.  With  this 
in  view,  Kocher  fills  the  entire  cavity,  from  the  edge  of  the  wound  back  into  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  with  a  sponge  soaked  in  carbolic  acid  solution,  shutting  off* 
the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity  on  the  one  hand  and  the  larynx  and  pharynx  on  the 
other.  The  same  object  may,  however,  be  achieved  much  more  satisfactorily  by 
means  of  a  plan  recommended  by  Barker.  The  whole  wound  is  carefully  cleansed, 
dried,  and  dusted  with  iodoform,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  incision  sutured.  In  the 
middle  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  adjusted,  long  enough  to  reach  well  down  into 
the  oesophagus  ;  and  all  the  space  around  is  carefully  packed  with  antiseptic  wool. 
This  can  be  left  untouched  for  days,  the  patient  being  easily  fed  by  means  of  a 
funnel  as  often  as  it  may  be  required. 

The  ordinary  practice,  when  the  tongue  is  removed  through  the  mouth,  is 
either  to  wash  the  cavity  out  at  frequent  intervals  with  a  dilute  antiseptic,  or  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  wound  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  iodoform.  Drainage 
is  not  very  successful ;  a  large  tube  may  be  passed  through  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
and  fixed  at  the  proper  level,  but  it  is  of  little  use  except  to  secure  a  thorough  flow 
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in  a  line  from  the  last  molar  tooth  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.     The  finger  is 
down  to  the  bulging  alveolar  border  to  act  as  a  guide  ;  a  curved  bistoury 
so  as  to  get  in  under  the  projection  ;  and  everything  is  divided  down  to 
bone. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TONSILS. 

The  tonsils  lie  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  covered  with  mucous  mem- 

vane.     Immediately  outside  is  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  by  which 

*1flley  are  separated  from  the  internal  carotid  and  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries. 

Of  these  the  former  lies  about  half  an  inch  behind  and  to  the  outer  side ;  but,  if 

it  is  thrown  into  curves,  it  may  approach  nearer.     The  latter  appears  insignifi- 

ont ;  but,  if  wounded,  the  hemorrhage  is  scarcely  less  serious. 

Inflammation. 

{a)  Simple  catarrhal  or  erythematous  tonsillitis  sometimes  occurs  by  itself, 
ouised  by  fatigue  or  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  but  much  more  often  it  is  merely 
part,  and  the  most  insignificant  part,  of  a  general  disorder,  such  as  acute  rheumatic 
fever,  scarlatina,  or  septicaemia  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  foul  air  or  sewer  gas. 
The  symptoms  under  these  circumstances  naturally  present  no  sort  of  relation  to 
the  affection  of  the  throat ;  there  may  be  a  rigor  with  very  high  temperature,  as  in 
scarlatina,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  profound  depression,  so  as  to  suggest 
typhoid,  as  in  poisoning  by  foul  air ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  throat  itself  by 
which  one  condition  can  be  diagnosed  from  the  other.  The  surface  is  reddened  ; 
there  is  a  slight  amount  of  swelling  involving  the  soft  palate  and  fauces  as  well  as 
the  tonsil ;  the  throat  feels  hot  and  dry  ;  often  there  is  a  tickling  or  aching  sensa- 
tion in  the  ear ;  hearing  is  impaired  ;  swallowing  painful  ;  and  in  severe  cases 
diere  is  tenderness  on  pressure  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  If  the  inflammation 
continues,  the  swelling  becomes  more  and  more  prominent  ;  white  specks  formed 
of  sodden  epithelium  mixed  with  mucous  and  leptothrix  filaments  make  their 
appearance  in  the  depressions  of  the  gland,  and  the  follicles  themselves  become 
involved. 

(3)  Follicular  tonsillitis  may  be  acute  from  the  beginning,  when,  for  example, 
it  results  from  catarrhal  inflamuiation  ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  chronic  and  per- 
sistent, varied  every  now  and  then  by  acute  or  subacute  attacks.  The  swelling 
involves  the  gland  only ;  the  mucous  membrane  around  is  but  slightly  affected  ; 
the  surface  is  very  uneven  ;  all  the  crypts  and  depressions  are  filled  with  drops  of 
muco-pus,  and  when  these  are  detached  or  squeezed  out  funnel-shaped  ulcers  are 
left.  The  readiness  with  which  inflammation  breaks  out  and  the  persistent  ten- 
dency to  sore  throat  in  those  who  suffer  from  this  condition  may  be  traced  to  the 
presence  of  these  foul  decomposing  masses  of  epithelial  debris,  mucus,  fragments 
of  food,  and  leptothrix  filaments.  Each  one  acts  as  a  source  of  infection  for  ail 
the  structures  around,  giving  rise  to  an  acute  attack  if,  from  any  cause,  there  is 
the  least  hyperaemia  or  abrasion  of  the  epithelium. 

(r)  Hypertrophy  of  the  Tonsils. — Chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is  espe- 
cially prone  to  occur  in  children,  owing  in  part  to  the  much  greater  activity  of 
the  lymphatic  tissue  in  the  early  years  of  life,  and  in  many  cases  is  associated  with 
a  similar  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  glands.  Practically  it  is  the  outcome 
of  constant  irritation,  not  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  either  catarrhal  or  follicular 
inflammation,  though  these  are  often  present  as  complications,  and  it  affects  espe- 
cially the  adenoid  tissue.  It  is  always  bilateral,  though  very  often  one  is  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  other. 

If  the  tonsils  are  not  inflamed,  the  surface  is  pale  and  smooth,  or  reticulated, 
from  the  widely  stretched  orifices  of  the  crypts,  which  are  much  more  shallow  than 
natural ;  but  often  they  are  reddened,  congested,  and,  if  there  is  any  inflamma- 
tion of  the  follicles,  dotted  a'l  over  with  yellowish-white  patches,  each  of  which 
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is  surrounded  by  a  brighter  ring.  There  is  little  or  no  pain,  unless  the  iDflaani- 
tion  is  acute,  and  no  fever  ;  but  the  voice  is  altered,  assuming  a  nasal  tone ;  respin* 
tion  is  interfered  with,  so  that,  particularly  in  rickety  children,  the  chest  faflsii 
and  becomes  pigeon-breasted  ;  hearing  is  impaired ;  the  child  is  compelled  to 
breathe  through  its  mouth,  and  snores  at  night ;  the  aspect  becomes  stii|Ndiid 
vacant ;  active  exercise  is  rendered  difficult ;  the  blood  is  imperfectly  aerated,  aod 
the  general  nutrition  is  seriously  affected.  Very  often  attacks  of  sabocute  « 
follicular  tonsillitis  occur  as  well,  this  condition  apparently  acting  as  a  predispoi' 
ing  cause ;  and  then  the  enlargement  may  become  serious,  and  cause  attadsof 
very  alarming  suffocating  spasm  at  night. 

(//)  Acute  suppurative  tonsillitis ,  or  quinsy,  either  commences  in  thetond 
itself,  when,  as  a  rule,  there  are  a  number  of  small  abscesses  side  by  side,  andtk 
symptoms  are  not  of  the  most  severe  type,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  die 
gland.     It  api^ears  to  be  due  to  the  same  causes  as  follicular  and  erythemstooi 
tonsillitis,  acting  with  greater  intensity,  or  affecting  those  who  are  broken  don 
in  health  by  over-work  or  other  troubles.     The  periglandular  form  is  practica&y 
confined  to  adult  life,  and  has  a  marked  tendency  to  return  at  distant  intemk 
Sometimes  it  affects  the  retro-pharyngeal  tissue  rather  than  the  neighboriiood  of 
the  tonsil  itself,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  the  way  in  which  the  tonsil  is  concealed 
from  view  ;  the  arch  of  the  palate  is  enormously  swollen  ;  the  mucous  membnne 
covering  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  and  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  mooth  is 
a  dusky  red  ;  the  glands  under  the  jaw  are  enlarged,  and,  in  the  worst  cases,  die 
loose  cellular  tissue  that  extends  between  the  jaws  and  fills  up  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  involved  as  well,  so  that  a  huge  swelling  forms  all 
over  that  side  of  the  face,  and  the  teeth  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other  e^-en 
to  allow  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  protrude.     Fortunately,  this  very  severe  fonn 
seldom  affects  the  two  sides  at  the  same  time,  and  suppuration  rarely  occurs  in 
both.     The  onset  is  sudden,  with  a  succession  of  severe  chills,  and  the  tempera- 
ture may  rise  to  103°  to  104®  F.     From  the  first  there  is  unusual  depression  and 
anxiety ;  the  pain  is  very  severe,  esp)ecially  in  the  ear,  but  radiating  all  over  the 
face  ;  salivation  is  often  profuse,  and  there  is  a  constant  secretion  of  viscid  mua-s 
at  the  back  of  the  throat,  causing  great  distress  by  exciting  the  reflex  movements 
of  deglutition.     Breathing  is  difficult,  swallowing  almost  impossible  ;  the  jaws  are 
rigidly  fixed,  partly  from  the  pain,  partly  owing  to  reflex  muscular  contraction; 
and,  as  pus  begins  to  form,  the  throbbing  becomes  almost  unbearable.     In  the 
slighter  cases — those  which  affect  the  tonsil  itself — a  number  of  minute  abscesses 
are  usually  present,  and  break  one  by  one  into  the  interior  of  the  mouth  ;  in  the 
more  severe  ones,  when  there  is  acute  periglandular  inflammation,  the  pus  may 
burst  in  the  same  direction  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  giving  great  and 
immediate  relief,  or  may  work  its  way  into  the  soft  palate,  or  even  sometimes  down 
into  the  neck,  before  it  can  be  evacuated.     Even  when  the  attack  has  been  of  short 
duration  it  always  leaves  a  condition  of  serious  debility. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  treatment  of  acute  tonsillitis  depencs 
naturally  upon  the  disorder  with  which  it  is  associated.  If  none  can  be  found, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  meet  the  symptoms  as  they  arise,  giving  quinine,  sah- 
cylate  of  soda,  or  antipyrin  when  the  temperature  is  high ;  and  tonics,  and  espe- 
cially iron,  after  the  acute  stage  has  subsided.  Chronic  hypertrophy,  ontheother 
hand,  is  nearly  always  associated  with  that  peculiar  susceptibility  to  inflammation 
which  finds  its  highest  development  in  what  is  known  as  scrofula,  and  must  be 
met  from  the  first  with  tonics,  iron,  cod -liver  oil,  good  food,  and  sea  air. 

The  local  treatment  must  be  guided  by  the  severity  of  the  attack.  In  the 
milder  forms,  which  are  frequently  associated  with  a  relaxed  condition  ofthenra- 
cous  membrane  of  the  i)alate  and  uvula,  astringent  gargles  (of  alum,  bichloride  of 
mercury  with  decoction  of  cinchona,  etc.)  are  suflftcient.  In  more  severe  cases,  in 
which  there  are  numerous  points  of  follicular  infla"™"****  '  ^^ accumulated  debris 
mav  he  removed  bv  washing  out  the  mouth  wit!  ^rater,  and  then  the 

surface  thoroughly  brushed  with   nitrate  of  si  jj),  glycerine,  *oa 
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lumic  acid,  or  glycerine  and  perchloride  of  iron.  Much  of  the  discomfort  of 
Mift  proceeding  may  be  removed  by  using  a  solution  of  cocaine  first ;  but  even 
tei  in  children  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Sometimes  a  hand  spray 
WBi  be  used,  or  creasote  vapor  inhaled  from  hot  water,  but  these  remedies  are 
cUefly  beneficial  from  a  preventive  point  of  view. 

In  chronic  hypertrophy,  when  there  is  a  mass  projecting  inward  behind  the 
litterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  nothing  but  excision  is  of  any  avail ;  and  the  same 
ttntment  should  be  recommended  for  those  cases  of  follicular  tonsillitis  in  which 
die  patient  is  constantly  suffering  from  recurrent  attacks,  occasioned  by  the  reten- 
txm  of  the  decomposing  discharge  on  the  surface  of  the  gland.  Moreover,  it 
eems  probable  that  tonsils  affected  in  this  way  are  more  prone  to  be  attacked  by 
liphtheria  than  others,  the  membrane  beginning  in  the  crypts  and  growing  out 
rom  them  over  the  epithelial  surface  ;  and  this  alone  would  be  a  most  efficient 
oson. 

As  an  alternative  the  application  of  the  gal vano -cautery  is  sometimes  made 
se  of.  The  throat  must  be  thoroughly  penciled  with  cocaine,  and  the  burner 
pplied  while  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  gland ;  the  current  is  then  turned  on  and 
sufficient  amount  of  tissue  destroyed  to  make  sure  of  a  smooth,  dense  cicatrix 
hen  the  wound  heals.  The  pain  is  said  to  be  slight,  and  to  be  relieved  by  suck- 
ig  small  fragments  of  ice  for  an  hour  or  two  afterward. 

Acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  requires  more  vigorous  measures.  An 
tempt  may  be  made  to  cut  the  attack  short  at  its  onset  by  giving  aconite  (n\^j 

every  half-hour)  until  there  is  a  distinct 
effect  upon  the  pulse ;  but  it  rarely  suc- 
ceeds. The  bowels  should  be  opened 
freely,  while  the  patient  can  still  swallow 
without  much  difficulty  ;  ice  placed  around 
the  neck,  small  fragments  kept  in  the 
mouth ;  the  patient  induced  to  take  as 
much  liquid  food  as  he  can  ;  and  the  surface 
of  the  swelling  explored  with  the  finger, 
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cocaine  being  used  freely  both  to  relieve 
the  pain,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  able 
to  open  his  mouth,  and  to  prevent  the 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
deglutition,  produced  by  touching  the 
surface.  If  any  spot  can  be  found  that  is 
softer  or  more  yielding  than  the  rest,  a 
puncture  should  be  made  in  it  with  a  bis- 
>ury,  the  blade  of  which  is  protected  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  point  by  means 
r  strapping  wrapped  around  it.  The  tongue  must  be  held  down  out  of  the  way  ; 
ic  edge  of  the  blade  must  point  upward  and  inward,  and  the  puncture  be  made 
I8t  through  the  margin  of  the  anterior  pillar  (which  is  forced  prominently  into 
le  mouth),  perfectly  straight  from  before  backward. 

Excision  of  the  tonsil  mdij  be  performed  with  a  bistoury,  but  it  is  much  more 
^SisSajcXory  to  employ  a  tonsillotome  or  guillotine.  The  simplest  consists  merely 
f  a  ring  to  slip  over  the  projection,  with,  on  its  inner  margin,  a  groove,  carry- 
Otg  a  blade.     Both  ring  and   blade  are  on  the  same  handle,  one  gliding  on  the 
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other.  A  more  complicated  one  carries  a  forked  spear  as  well :  this,  by  man 
of  a  spring,  transfixes  the  growth  and  draws  it  slighdy  inward  toward  the  middk 
line,  making  it  secure,  and  ensuring  sufficient  being  taken  away.  Theaansmt 
stands  behind  the  patient,  holding  the  head  so  that  the  light  &lls  into  the  xmk^ 
and  pressing  with  his  fingers  just  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaws  in  order  to  itady 
the  tonsils.  An  anaesthetic  may  be  used,  but  even  in  children  cocaine  issoflkiest 
The  operator  stands  in  front,  and  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  him  if  he  can  oKkii 
two  hands  equally  well.  As  much  of  the  growth  as  projects  beyond  the  pillar  of 
the  fauces  should  be  removed,  for  although  the  cicatrix  contracts  to  some  sK^ 
degree,  it  really  produces  very  little  effect  if  the  gland  contains  much  soft  adawil 
tissue.  When,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  follicular  inflammation,  it  is  denser  nd 
more  fibrous,  there  is  less  probability  of  the  growth  recommencing.  Both  tooili 
should,  if  they  require  it,  be  removed  at  the  same  sitting ;  the  pain  and  incoi- 
venience  are  not  materially  greater  than  when  one  is  taken  away,  and  the  cmeii 
effected  in  half  the  time. 

Hemorrhage  that  does  not  stop  on  the  application  of  ice  is  very  rare.  If 
capillary  oozing  continues  to  any  serious  extent,  perchloride  of  iron  or  some  odiei 
styptic  must  be  employed.  It  has,  however,  been  necessary  to  tie  the  commoii 
carotid. 

In  addition  to  these  the  tonsil  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  various  forms  of 
specific  inflammation.  Diphtheria^  for  example,  not  unfrequently  begins  upoodie 
tonsil,  starting  from  an  apparently  simple  attack  of  follicular  tonsillitis  andspittti- 
ing  thence  to  the  mucous  membranes  around.  Scarlatinal  ulceration  may  ocoir, 
and  open  up  the  internal  carotid  by  the  sloughing  it  causes.  The  same  thing  may 
happen  in  severe  cases  of  blood-poisoning,  such  as  result  from  the  inhalation  of 
sewer  gas.  Syphilis  very  often  attacks  them  ;  there  are  very  few  cases  of  primary 
chancre,  it  is  true,  but  a  peculiar  circular  and  sometimes  punched-out  ulcer  is 
nearly  invariable  in  the  early  secondary  stage,  and  very  extensive  ulceration  may 
occur  at  a  later  period,  destroying  the  soft  palate  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and 
dragging  the  base  of  the  tongue  backward  by  the  cicatrization  it  entails.  Tubtr- 
cular  disease  is  more  rare,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  is  difficult  of  diagnosis;  later, 
when  the  ulceration  becomes  general,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tell  in  what  part  the 
disease  began. 

Tonsillar  calculi  are  not  uncommon,  caused  in  all  probability  by  the  gradoal 
inspissation  of  the  masses  of  muco-pus  that  are  found  buried  in  some  of  the  follicles. 
In  composition  they  resemble  the  tartar  that  collects  upon  the  teeth,  and  they  may 
reach  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  small  bean. 

The  only  tumors  that  occur  with  any  frequency  are  epithelioma  and  lympho- 
sarcoma, and  even  they  are  not  common.  The  former  is  nearly  always  secondary, 
originating  in  the  structures  near  and  gradually  extending  into  it.  The  latter  b 
primary,  but  very  little  can  be  done  for  either.  Sarcomatous  growths  have  been 
shelled  out  after  ligature  of  the  carotid,  with  success  as  far  as  the  immediate 
result  of  the  operation  was  concerned  ;  but  very  rapid  recurrence  took  place  in  all. 


DISEASKS  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

Inflammation. 

The  parotid  suffers  the  most  often  of  the  three ;  the  sublingual  the  least. 

Acute  parotitis  is  well  known  from  its  occurrence  in  connection  with  mumps. 
It  may,  however,  be  caused  in  many  other  ways.  In  some  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever,  for  example,  it  is  fairly  common;  in  others  it  is  very  rare.  In  pyaemia  it 
is  often  met  with  ;  not  unfrequently,  even  when  there  is  no  suspicion  of  this,  it 
follows  operations  on  the  abdominal  viscera  ;  and  occasionally  it  is  due  to  ptyal- 
ism,  the  passage  of  foreign  bodies  up  the  duct,  syphilis,  tubercle,  and  other  dis- 
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In  mumps  suppuration  is  rare.  The  gland  on  one  side  suddenly  becomes 
EBKand  swollen,  assuming  a  characteristic  shape,  and  causing  very  severe  pain, 
ipedally  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  open  the  mouth ;  and  then  when  it  is 
egimiing  to  subside,  the  opposite  one  usually  behaves  in  the  same  way.  Some- 
iacs  the  submaxillary  gland  is  affected,  together  with  or  independently  of  the 
■rotid.  Metastatic  inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon, 
nd  is  of  some  importance,  as  it  may  end  in  atrophy.  The  ovaries  and  the 
NnJDges  of  the  brain  are  also  stated  to  be  occasionally  attacked,  but  this  is  much 
Mfferare.  In  the  other  varieties  of  parotitis,  suppuration  is  of  frequent  occur- 
Mce  and  is  often  attended  with  high  fever,  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  fascia  that 
immnds  the  gland.  The  pus  has  been  known  to  work  its  way  into  the  ear  and 
irhai^e  through  the  external  auditory  meatus  ;  to  descend  under  the  deep  fascia 
'Aeneck;  and  even  to  track  upward  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  into  the 
ae  of  the  skuli  and  set  up  acute  suppurative  meningitis. 

'In  front  of  the  ear  over  the  parotid  there  is  a  small  group  of  lymphatic  glands 
ich  occasionally  enlarge  and  become  inflamed,  and  there  are  others  in  the  in- 
ior  as  well ;  but  the  shape  of  the  swelling  is  so  different  that  there  is  very  little 
i.  of  their  being  mistaken. 

The  treatment  presents  nothing  special.  Suppuration  is  hard  to  detect  until 
collection  has  attained  a  considerable  size,  owing  to  the  dense  fascia  over  the 
nd  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  indicated  by  local  oedema  or  by  the  presence  of  one 
ecially  tender  spot.  A  grooved  needle  should  be  used  for  exploration,  and  if 
■  pus  is  found  the  abscess  should  be  0[iened  after  Hilton's  method,  as  it  is  im- 
sible  to  say,  under  such  conditions,  in  what  direction  the  very  important  struc- 
a  that  lie  in  the  gland  are  displaced. 

Salivarv  Calculi. 
Calculi,  composed  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  with  magnesia  and  a 
■portion  of  animal  matter,  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  duct  of  the  submax- 
ry  gland,  and  much  more  rarely  in  that  of  the  parotid, 
e  usual  size  is  about  that  of  a  date-stone  ;  small  ones  are 
scd  occasionally,  and  very    large   ones,    the  size  of  a 
ton's  egg,  have  been  recorded.      In  most  cases  they  do 
:  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  any  kind  unless  the  duct  is 
eked  r    then  the  gland  enlarges  and  Iwcomes  distended 
ii  it  is  able  to  overcome    the  resistance  in  front  and 
eve  itself   for  the  time.      Occasionally,  however,  they 
ise  considerable  inflammation  and  lead  to  the  formation 
1.  mass  of  dense  inflammatory  deposit  extending  through 
whole  submaxillary  region.     The  nature  of  the  trouble 
isually  detected  at  once  by  examination  with  one  finger       wiigliWieE'riln!.  Nal'ul^i 
the  month  and  another  under  the  chin,  or  by  |)assing  a      ""■ 
ibe  down  the  duct.     A  free  incision  should  be  made 

ough  the  mucous  membrane  so  as  to  release  it  without  breaking  it;  if  this 
:urs  the  removal  of  all  the  fragments  is  sometimes  very  tedious. 

Tlmors. 
The  parotid  gland  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  i>eculiar  variety  of  new  growth, 
tinguished  from  all  others  as  a  parotid  ^^lanJular  liinwr.  Sometimes  a  similar 
iwth  is  met  with  in  connection  with  the  submaxillary.  .  It  consists  of  fibrous, 
cous,  cartilaginous,  and  glandular  tissue  combined  in  varying  projiortions,  and 
ms  a  firm,  elastic  mass  of  an  irregularly  lobutatedshajje.  Usually  it  is  enveloi>ed 
a  dense  capsule  and  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  Occasionally  it  is 
ached,  lying  on  it,  but  in  all  probability  develoi>ed  in  connection  with  it.  It 
;  been  suggested  that  the  presence  of  cartilage  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
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Fig.  344. — Submaxillary  Tumor. 


persistence  of  some  portion  of  the  branchial  arches,  the  first  in  the  case  of  the 
parotid,  the  second  for  the  submaxillary. 

Parotid  tumors  of  this  description  are  usoallj 
met  with  in  young  adults,  and  increase  so  slowly  that 
little  attention  is  paid  to  them.  As  age  advances, 
however,  they  are  liable  to  change  their  characten 
suddenly  and  develop  into  rapidly  growing  adeno- 
sarcomata ;  and  sometimes  they  assume  this  character 
from  the  first,  masses  of  vascular  gland  tissue  devel- 
oping in  some  parts,  and  soft  sarcomatous  growth  in 
others. 

When  this  occurs  the  tumor  becomes  painful  and 

tender  ;  the  skin  grows  thin ;  the  surface  is  reddened 

with  dilated  veins ;  and  all  the  tissues  near  become 

involved.     In  a  little  while  ulceration  follows;  the 

covering  breaks  down ;  gigantic  fungadng  masBa 

that  bleed  at  the  slightest  touch  protrude  through  the 

opening ;  hemorrhage  sets  in  ;  and  partly  from  this, 

partly  from  septic  absorption  and  exhaustion,  the 

result  not  un frequently  proves  fatal  within  a  few  months. 

Other  tumors  are  seldom  met  with.  Cysts  may  form  either  independentlj 
or  in  connection  with  other  tumors,  but  they  rarely  attain  any  size.  Mucous  cy* 
are  met  with  in  the  submaxillary,  but  probably  not  in  the  parotid.  Lymphatic 
growths  are  occasionally  found,  and  a  few  instances  of  fibromata  and  sarcomata 
are  on  record.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  cases  of  cancer  were  not  really 
adeno-sarcomata,  as  the  sarcomatous  tissue  is  very  unevenly  distributed. 

The  only  treatment  is  excision,  but  to  be  successful  it  must  be  done  while  die 
growth  is  small.  The  incision  should  lie  over  the  posterior  border  of  the  gland; 
if  necessary  a  second  may  run  forward  from  this  at  right  angles  to  it.  If  the 
capsule  is  opened  freely  the  tumor  can  sometimes  be  shelled  out ;  but  if  it  has  deep 
connections,  running,  for  example,  down  to  the  styloid  process  or  behind  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  or  if  the  facial  nerve,  instead  of  lying  beneath  it,  runs  through 
it,  the  operation  becomes  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  advisable  if  possible  to  keep 
inside  the  capsule  ;  and  if  the  facial  nerve  runs  into  the  tumor  an  attempt  most 
be  made  to  dissect  out  the  chief  branches,  but  the  result  is  rarely  satisfactory. 
Facial  paralysis  invariably  results  if  any  traction  is  put  upon  the  nerve  in  separa- 
ting the  tumor  from  it ;  but,  fortunately,  unless  the  fibres  are  too  much  bruised, 
or  are  cut  away  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ends  cannot  be  brought  together,  the 
muscles  usually  regain  sufficient  power  to  prevent  conspicuous  deformity.  Ib 
cases  of  accidental  division  the  ends  should  of  course  be  sutured  at  once. 

Excision  of  the  parotid  has  been  performed,  but  never  with  sufficient  succes 
to  justify  repetition. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SURGICAL   DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR  AND   LARYNX, 

By  T.  Makk  Hovbll. 

SECTION  I.— DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

Examination  of  the  Ear. 

To  ensure  this  being  carried  out  thoroughly,  it  is  well  to  adopt  a  definite 
>rder  for  employing  the  various  tests  to  the  patient's  hearing  and  for  inspecting 
he  ear  and  other  parts.  This  is  best  done  by  grouping  the  methods  of  examina- 
ion  which  require  light  and  those  for  which  it  is  unnecessary. 

Any  watch  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  hearing,  provided  the  distance  has  been 
tscertained  at  which  its  tick  can  be  heard  by  a  normal  ear.  This  distance  is 
ecorded  as  a  denominator,  and  the  patient's  hearing  power  is  the  numerator, 
rhus,  using  a  watch  that  can  be  heard  at  six  feet  to  test  a  patient  who  hears  at 
hiity-six  inches  with  the  right  ear  and  twenty  inches  with  the  left,  the  result 
rould  be  recorded :  right,  ^  \  left,  ^. 

A  vibrating  tuning-fork,  when  placed  on  the  vertex  of  the  skull  in  the  middle 
ine,  should  be  heard  equally  in  both  ears,  and  when  one  meatus  is  closed  with  a 
inger  the  sound  should  be  louder  on  that  side,  on  account  of  the  vibrations  being 
:onfined  and  consequently  to  some  extent  thrown  back  upon  the  labyrinth.  If, 
herefore,  a  patient  hears  a  tuning-fork,  applied  as  above  mentioned,  louder  in  the 
ar  in  which  the  hearing  is  impaired,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  conducting  appa- 
atus  is  at  fault,  and  if  it  is  not  heard  as  well  as  in  the  other  ear,  that  the  labyrinth 
>r  auditory  nerve  is  affected. 

Malingering  may  be  detected  sometimes  by  using  the  tuning-fork  in  this  way, 
he  impostor  thinking  that  he  ought  not  to  hear  so  well  wnth  the  ear  closed. 

The  extent  to  which  the  labyrinth  or  auditory  nerve  is  impaired  may  be 
'oughly  gauged  by  placing  the  tuning-fork  over  the  mastoid  process  of  the  affected 
iide  and  noting  the  number  of  seconds  that  the  vibrations  can  be  heard  by  the 
nirgeon  when  the  fork  is  applied  to  his  own  head  after  the  patient  has  ceased  to 
lear  them. 

The  auscultation  tube  is  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  about  thirty  inches  long, 
laving  at  each  end  a  hollow  piece  of  ivory  or  vulcanite  to  fit  the  meatus.  To 
distinguish  the  end  used  for  patients,  one  ear-piece  may  be  made  of  ivory,  the 
3ther  of  vulcanite. 

By  placing  one  end  in  the  patient's  ear  and  the  other  in  one's  own  the  con- 
lition  of  the  Eustachian  tube  can  be  ascertained  whilst  the  tympanum  is  being 
nflated,  by  Valsalva's  or  Politzer's  method  or  by  means  of  a  Eustachian  catheter. 
rhus,  if  there  is  moist  mucus  in  the  tube  or  tympanum  a  bubbling  sound  is  heard, 
yz  whistling  if  the  calibre  of  the  tube  is  narrowed.  In  cases  in  which  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  is  perforated  the  injected  air  can  be  felt  by  the  surgeon  striking 
igainst  his  own  membrane. 

Valsalva' s  method  of  inflating  the  tympanum  consists  in  expiring  forcibly 
:hrough  the  nose  whilst  the  mouth  is  closed  and  the  nostrils  are  compressed  by  a 
Snger  and  thumb.  In  a  healthy  ear  the  entrance  of  air  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
3f  fullness  and  slight  cracking  sound. 

Politzer's  method  conshts  in  holding  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  mouth, 
ind  then,  whilst  it  is  being  swallowed,  forcing  air  from  an  India  rubber  bag  through 
one  nostril  while  the  other  is  compressed  with  a  finger  or  thumb  to  prevent  the  air 
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cseaptBg.    The  Kimtioa  pcodnced  in  the  ear  is  stmilar  to  that  caiaed  b;  Vik 

The  late  Dr.  Peter  Allen  osed  to  force  air  into  both  nostrils  amnltuKDidfl 
bv  blocking  their  ari&:es  with  an  India-rubber  pad  through  which  pasKd  t«tl 
pieces  of  cobtng,  one  of  which  enteis  each  nostril.  I 

InaDEsd  of  swallowing  water,  the  naso-phaiynx  may  be  shut  off  by  the  pUiotl 
wfaisding  or  anjering  a  gnttmal  sound,  such  as  "  huclc."     In  children  it  isuniu 
iarv.  as  die  EiHtadnan  tube  b  more  patent. 

A  E^tBiMait  caOutcr  should  not   be  more  than  four  and  one-half  ii 

'""  with  a  diameter  of  inifl  1 
jld  stand  at  the  pUioU'i  1 
between  the  (humb  nd  | 
;  or  curbed  end  p 
the  nostril  until  it  toudxi  1 
the  posterior  wall  of  dR  i 
naso-pharnyx.  ItdmiU 
then  be  withdrawn  UT 
1  inch  and  the  Ink 
\  turned    outward   and 
I  sometimes  slightly  up- 
f  ward,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  be  in  the  cri- 
flee  of  the  Eusiadiia 

Fic  34).~A11cii'i  Ait-pad.  tubc. 

As  the  dimensioiii 
ji"  tht;  3i*JtriLs  i-ary  very  much,  owing  to  deviations  of  the  septum,  cartilaginm 
iuii  bon«  ^puis,  and  other  abnormal  conditions,  there  is  no  fixed  rule  for  tl« 
•jtfMCijn  of  the  catheter  during  its  passage.  It  often  passes  best  if  thebolis 
liici^'Kii  horizontally  outward  beneath  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  assooouit 
-.:» ikvU  within  the  nostril,  turning  it  down  again  a  little  as  it  goes  through  ibe 
vhooiu.  A  catheter  should  always  be  passed  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  ud, 
•■A  3unv  instances  it  is  best  to  allow  it  to  find  its  own  way.     Should  it  be  impw- 


A  EastoiJdatt  catheter  should  not   be  more  than  fou 

»■    ^  _r_-  of  his  tight  hand,  the   beak  o 

^  M    --_■  : ,.  and  allow  it  to  slip  through  the 

C   "^i 


r- 


InflaliDn,  wiih  k  Teat  ilipped  over  ii, 

.■  !v  u-^vh  the  tube  through  one  nostril,  the  curve  of  the  instrument  muM ^ 
ot-^\i,  .iii«I  an  attempt  made  to  do  so  through  the  other.  If  the  catheter  is 
n'l  Nwi.»Ar\l  by  muscular  contraction,  when  the  beak  is  turned  outward  in  ih« 
•  ;'.\it\u\.  it  is  an  indication  that  it  i.s  behind  the  posterior  Up  of  theEisB- 
(i>  v(;!'aV,  a  syecial  catheter  with  a  distinguishing  mark  should  bckeptfof 
■■  ■  -.A-  vM-a-s      It"a  nostril  is  extremely  sensitive,  it  may  be  sponged  with  a  fouf 


\n    « 


1  ,ts  iho  catheter  is  in  positir 
,  Iv  plai-ed  one  on  each  side  i 


e  and  ring  fingera  of  thele^ 
s  nose,  the  palra  of  the  1*"' 
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W^  downward  and  forward,  and  the  outer  end  of  the  instrument  grasped 
faetnen  the  thumb  and  index  finger.  By  this  means  the  catheter  is  firmly  held, 
Mtbehaod  at  the  same  time  well  supported  against  the  patient's  lace.  The 
Mde  of  the  air-bog  should  now  be  introduced,  and  the  thumb  and  index  finger 
ifthe  left  hand  slipped  forward  to  hold  it  in  place.  Air  is  then  forced  into  the 
tmanum  by  compressing  the  air-bag.  Many  aurists  prefer  a  modification 
flf  Pohtzer's  bag,  having  a  piece  of  tubing  between  the  air  reservoir  and 
Ae  DOizle,  which  prevents  the  movement  of  the  bag  being  communicated 
lodx  catheter. 

For  examining  the  membrarta  tympani,  two  kinds  of  speculum  are  used,  one 
MOtsting  simply  of  a  funnel  of  metal  or  vulcanite,  the  other  (Brunton's)  of  a 
Mttl  funnel  with  a  lens  at  the  opposite  end  and  an  aperture  at  the  side  for  the 
idmission  of  light.  For  using  the  former  daylight  is  sufficient,  but  for  the  latter 
Mifidal  illumination  is  necessary.  The  focus  for  a  Brunton's  speculum  should 
be  direeniuarteis  of  an  inch  from 
tteend  when  the  centre  of  Che  cap 
CBOtaining  the  lens  is  level  with  the 
IngR  extremity  of  the  speculum. 

Before  the  speculum  is  intro- 
duced, any  abnormal  condition  of 
the  outer  part  of  the  ear  should  be 
noted,  and  the  auricle  raised  upward 
md  backward  in  order  to  straighten  > 
the  canal. 

A  healthy  membrane  is  of  i 
hbish-gray  color,  and  is  placed  ' 
obliquely  across  the  canal,  its  upi>er 
■nd  posterior  part  being  more  exter- 
Ml  than  the  lower  and  anterior.  Passing  downward  and  backward  and  a  little 
■DWaid,  nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  edge  of  the  membrane,  is  a  whitish 
rHige,  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  passing  forward  and  downward  from  its 
Wer  extremity,  which  is  slightly  enlarged,  and  situated  just  below  the  centre  of 
">e  membrane,  is  a  triangular  glistening  surface  called  the  cone  of  light,  having  its 
■■Se  toward  the  periphery,  .-^t  the  up[ier  part  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  a 
'hite  projection,  the  short  process  of  the  malleus,  and  stretching  backward  and 
^»ward  from  the  short  process  Co  the  edge  of  the  membrane  are  two  slight  ridges, 
^anterior  and  the  posterior  folds,  Che  lacter  being  the  more  clearly  defined, 
■■bove  these  folds  the  membrana  propria  is  absent,  the  part  being  called  Schrap- 
ell's  membrane.  Not  infrequently  a  whitish  line  (showing  the  position  of  the 
)ng  process  of  the  incus)  is  seen  behind,  internal  and  parallel  to  the  upper  part 
f  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  Occasionally  Che  outer  part  of  the  stapes  can  be 
istinguished. 

After  the  position,  color,  degree  of  transparency,  and  any  abnormal  condi- 
gn of  the  membrane  ChaC  may  exist,  have  been  carefully  noted,  the  nares, 
tarynx,  and  naso-pharynx  should  be  examined. 


Diseases  of  the  External  Ear. 

Anomalous  formations  of  the  auricle  are  sometimes  found  ;  they  are  generally 
sociated  with  defects  in  the  meatus  or  the  dee[)er  jiarts  of  Che  ear. 

Accumulation  of  wax  is  due  either  to  increased  activity  of  the  glands,  or  Co 
ntacles  interfering  with  the  escape  of  their  secretion.  The  former  condition  is 
ten  associated  with  disorders  of  tht  external  and  middle  ear,  the  latter  may  be 
<oduced  by  exostoses,  or  foreign  bodies,  or  by  the  cerumen  being  |)ushed  into 
e  meatus  liuring  attempts  to  cleanse  it. 

The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  size  and  position  of  the  plug.  They 
e,  generally,  deafness,  often  coming  on  or  increasing  suddenly,  tinnitus,  giddi- 
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ness,  and  cough ;  usually  there  is  no  pain.     The  glistening  surface  of  i 
been  mistaken  for  the  membrana  tympana. 

Treatment. — Syringing  with  warm  water  is  generally  sufficient 
meatus  if  the  stream  is  directed  against  its  floor,  but  should  the  plug 
near  the  orifice  it  may  be  gently  moved  with  a  spud.     If  the  syi 
pain,  the  wax  may  be  softened  with  the  following  drops : — 

Sodae  bicarb., 

Glyccrini,       

Aq.  dest.,  ad 

If  the  ear  is  tender  a  few  drops  of  liq.  opii  sedativus  may  be  added, 
wax  has  been  removed  the  meatus  should  be  dried  with  absorbent  coi 
a  piece  kept  in  the  meatus  for  some  hours, 

Othematoma,  or  blood-tumor  of  the  auricle  {hematoma  auris)^ 
spontaneously  or  be  due  to  injury ;  the  former  is  much  more  co 
among  insane  patients,  and  more  often  in  men  than  in  woman.     It 
swelling  on   the  outer  surface  of  the  auricle,  produced  by  the  efrusi< 
beneath  the  perichondrium.     The  size,  outline,  and  tenseness  of  the 
upon  the  amount ;  its  color,  on  the  depth. 

Treatment. — If  the  tumor  is  small  and  not  very  tense,  it  may 
subside,  or  the  fluid  may  be  evacuated  and  pressure  applied.     Trau 
sometimes  attended  by  great  disfigurement. 

Fungi  in  the  external  auditory  meatus  are  usually  found  where  t 
viously  been  disease  of  the  parts,  producing  an  accumulation  of  epid 
There  is  usually  tinnitus,  pain,  and   impairment  of  hearing.     On  examU 
meatus,  the  fungus  is  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  canal  and  often  also  on  the 
membrane.  _j 

Treatment. — The  ear  should  be  syringed  several  times  a  day 
solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  (i  in  looo),  or  hyposulphite  of  soda 
to  5i).     And  then  a  few  drops  of  warm  alcohol  should  be  put  into  the 
should  be  continued  for  several  days. 

Circumscribed  or  furuncular  inflammation  of  the  external  meatus 
found  in  the  cartilaginous  portion,  and  is  often  associated  with  der 
it  may  be  due,  however,  to  local  irritation. 

Symptoms. — If  the  deeper  part  is  affected  fever  and  even  de] 
occur,  especially  in  children.     The  pain  often  radiates  over  the  side  of 
and  is  increased  by  movement  of  the  jaw  and  by  making  pressure  over 
it  generally  increases  toward  night,  and  continues  with  but  slight  dimini 
the  abscess  bursts  or  is  opened.     Deafness,  when  present,  is  mainly 
obstruction.     Tinnitus  may   be  present.     There  is  often  no  congestkf^ 
meatus,  but  one  or  more  extremely  tender  swellings  inside.     Recurre: 
mon,  especially  in  weakly  subjects.  ^ 

Treatment. — Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tragus ;  plugs  of  gel 
taining  ^^  grain  (.01)  of  extract  of  opium  inserted  into  the  meatus;  a: 
sion  made  into  the  swollen  tissue.     After  the  incision  the  parts  should 
with  carl)oIized  glycerine  or  solution  of  boric  acid.     Hot  ix)ultices  shoi 
applied  to  the  auricle.     Opium  should  be  given   internally  to  relieve 
attention  paid  to  the  general  health.  \ 

Exostoses  are  generally  multiple  and  sessile,  and  they  vary  in  size 
elevations  to  large  rounded  projections.     They  are  often  associated  wi 
catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,  and  are  also  said  to  be  caused  by  gout,  sy 
sea  bathing.     They  grow  slowly  and  should  not  be  interfered  with 
close  the  meatus.     They  can   be  removed   with  a  dental  drill.     P 
growths  are  sometimes  found  in  cases  of  chronic  suj^puration  ;  they  gro 
and  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  r 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  External  Auditory  Meatus. — When  a  patient  6 
have  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear,  the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  that  the  statt 


may  be  made  at  longer  intervals.  In 
warmed,  may  be  used  several  times  a  da' 
opii  3iji  water  to  X]-  Granulations  tha 
should  be  scraped  away  with  a  sharp  spo 
of  chromic  acid,  according  lo  their  posi 
rounding  structures.  Pohpi  attached  tt 
with  a  snare,  unless  very  small.  The  w 
their  root  and  the  loop  then  tightened  u 
be  dragged  out ;  if  the  wire  is  tightene 
tion  of  it  left  behind.  The  polypus  ma 
out.  Before  removal  a  lo  ])er  cent,  or 
drop(jed  into  the  meatus,  and  afterward 
tion  of  chromic  acid,  warmed  alcohol  1 

Inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells  m 
disease  from  the  tymiianum.  The  symp 
over  the  mastoid  process,  accompanied  i 
osteum  is  affected,  the  tissues  behind  the 
out  from  the  head.      If  pus  has  formed,  I 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages, 
should  be  applied  over  the  seat  of  ijain, 
these  measures  fail  to  give  relief,  an  inci 
process  and  the  periosteum  divided.  If 
ment,  the  ma.stoid  cells  must  be  opened. 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  large  enough 
regulate  its  penetration.  The  opening  i 
tical  line  drawn  a  quarter  of  an  inch  b* 
horizontally  on  a  level  with  its  upper  be 
and  a  little  upward.  Relief  may  follow 
in  the  mastoid  antrum.  The  thickness  ■ 
it  is  generally  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in 
on  to  the  mastoid  process,  pus  is  found  ■ 
bone,  it  is  best  to  enlarge  it  instead  of  i 
toid  cells  have  been  reached,  they  shouh 
lotion. 

Caries  and  necrosis  mav  attack  the 
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are  sometimes  found  in  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
r,  probably  due  to  the  periostitis,  may  occur,  and 
present,  it  runs  a  much  more  rapid  course  than  in 
Ly  leaTing  the  patient  extremely  deaf,  in  consequence  of 
(mt  bBvin^  become  implicated.  At  puberty,  subjects  of  inherited 
t  tttkt  to  kise  their  hearing,  in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  the 

portion  of  the  auditory  ner\'e. 


SECTION  IL— DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Examination  of  the  Larynx. 

i^iiiiMi  ■■»»  lEsed  for  examining  the  larynx  are  so  well  known  that  it  is 
piB  dcaczibe  them.     Before  purchasing  a  frontal  mirror,  it  is  well  to  tr>* 

or  an  elastic  band  round  the  head  is  the  more  comfort- 
nsc  a  strong  preference  is  sometimes  felt  for  one  or  the 
the  mirror  should  be  elliptical  in  shape  and  not  more  than 
in  die  longest  diameter  ;  it  should  be  made  in  the  glass  as  well  as  in 
A  special  set  of  faucial  mirrors  should  be  kept  for  syphilitic  cases, 
t  in  general  use  by  their  handles  being  of  a  ditterent 
which  have  been  introduced  with  an  electric  lamp  attached 
OfB  and  ■«*!#«■  for  continuous  work. 

the  faucial  mirror  should  be  warmed  until  the  dimnei?ii 
heat  is  applied  has  almost  passed  off.  If  held  over  the 
M  Ymm  quite  disappeared,  the  mirror  is  generally  too  hot.  The  tonci^e 
n  be  pcQCraded  and  firmly  but  gently  held  with  a  napkin  l^tween  the 
I  tec&Dger  of  the  left  hand.  Care  should  l)e  taken  to  keep  the  under 
Ae  tamgiMt  from  touching  the  incisor  teeth  :  this  will  not  occur  if  the 
KlKld  liorizootally  and  the  left  hand  kept  well  raised. 
rdie  tongw  is  held,  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  fR^r.tal  mirror 
on  die  base  of  the  uvula  and  the  faucial  mirror  placevi  riniily  Ix:: 
place,  gently  raising  it  so  as  to  lift  the  soft  ^ulaie.  If  :he 
in  the  mirror,  this  must  l>e  lowerevl  a  little.  Patients 
not  to  hold  their  breath  whilst  their  throat  is  l^ing  ev\niint\i. 
ifcirritadxlityof  the  pharynx  exists,  a  4  per  cent,  to  10  i^r  cent,  s^^lution 
eriKnid  be  sprayed  or  painted  over  the  soft  palate  and  jx^sterior  wall. 
§tf  the  Iar3mx  may  be  examined  without  the  tongue  l>einc  i^rx^tr.uied  :  this 
nomctinics  tnefbl  when  the  pharynx  is  very  irritable  and  a  soa::ion  of 
inot  at  hand. 

WaHom^ — Apparatus  for  the  inhalation  of  meiiicateii  steam  should  l^  con- 
» that  the  air  may  enter  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  hubMe  slowly 
fewhc^  depth  of  the  fluid.  Patients  should  Im?  dirtvteii  to  breathe 
bt  or  seven  dmesa  minute  only,  not  to  expire  into  the  inhaler,  and  tore- 
fior  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  afterward,  to  a\oiii  catching  cold. 
shoald  be  used  at  a  tem[)erature  between  140^^  K.  and  150''  F. 
may  be  com|>oseti  of:  t:v.  l>er./oini  co..  .-^j  :  acid.  l>enzo- 
q;  kaoliii,  gr.  xij,  and  tie.  tolu,  n^xviii  :  lupr.lJn.  cr.  \\x  ;  or  sodae 
gr  zz,  and  soccus  conii,  ^ij  :  a  i>int  of  water  at  140^''  F.  being  used  in 
e:  ftimnlafing  ones  of  two  or  three  minims  of  o:l  of  Scotch  pine,  oil  of 
flrof  cfcaoote,  with  a  few  grains  of  light  carbonate  oX  magnesia,  used  in 
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Insufflation. — The  patient  should  be  directed  to  hold  his  tongue 
with  a  handkerchief,  using  his  right  hand  to  enable  the  operator  to 
application  by  the  aid  of  a  mirror  held  in  his  left.     If  a  powder  il 
end  of  the  insufflator  is  bent  at  a  right  angle  to  the  stem,  and  the  d< 
is  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length.     Blowing  down  the  tube  widi 
ensures  a  more  accurate  application  than  using  a  ball  syringe.     It  is 
have  the  rubber  tube  which  connects  the  mouth-piece  with  the  insti 
than  fifteen  inches  long. 

The  best  spray  producers  are  worked  by  compressed  air,  the  high 
suring  the  even  distribution  and  fine  division  of  the  fluid.     There  is 
same  tendency  to  cause  coughing.     Hand  sprays  should  be  fitted  with 
the  anterior  being  used  as  a  reservoir.     By  compressing  the  tubing 
and  the  bottle  until  the  moment  the  spray  is  used,  the  tension  is  in< 
the  fluid  more  finely  atomized. 

Brushes  are  necessary  where  a  particular  portion  of  the  larynx  has  to 
with  the  solution ;   they  should  be  made  so  that  they  readily  come 
directly  they  are  wetted.     If  too  large,  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  ij 
them  into  the  larynx.     On  the  Continent  and  in  America  solutions  are 
means  of  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  twisted  round  a  piece  of  bent  wire,  ii 
brush. 

Inflammation  of  the  Larynx. 

Acute  laryngitis  {catarrhal  laryngitis)  is  most  frequently  met  with  il 
whose  vital  powers  have  become  depressed  by  anxiety,  excessive  meni 
prolonged  physical  exertion,  sedentary  occupation  or  living  in  ill-ventil 
The  commonest  exciting  cause  is  sudden  or  prolonged  exposure  to  a 
atmosphere  or  to  a  draught  of  cold  air  impinging  upon  the  neck  or  an 
ally  when  the  skin  is  perspiring  freely,  but  an  attack  maybe  caused  by 
tion  of  dust,  fumes  from  chemical  compounds,  or  a  vitiated  atmospl 
charged  with  tobacco  smoke.     It  is  sometimes  due  to  the  straining 
continued  shouting,  to  paroxysms  of  coughing  or  speaking  for  a  length 
an  improperly  pitched  tone  of  voice,  or  to  the  entrance  of  a  foreign 
larynx.     In  many  cases  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  nares  or  pi 
occasionally  from  the  trachea.     Errors  in  diet,  and  particularly  the 
sumption  of  hot  alcoholic  drinks,  may  originate  and  keep  up  catarrhal 
especially  in  its  subacute  form. 

The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  stage  and  degree  of  the 
first  there  is  diminution  in  the  amount  of  secretion,  and  this  gives  rise  \AK 
tion  of  tickling  or  dryness  which  frequently  produces  cough  ;  later  on  thci 
of  mucus  increases,  but  it  rarely  becomes  excessive.  On  making  a  h 
examination,  the  whole  of  the  larynx  is  seen  to  be  extremely  congest! 
many  cases  an  elliptical  aperture  between  the  cords  is  visible  during 
produced  by  imperfect  approximation.  Erosions  on  the  upper  surface 
border  of  one  or  both  vocal  cords  are  frequently  met  with,  the  places  d< 
epithelium  generally  being  oval  in  outline  and  lighter  in  color  than 
rounding  tissues.  True  ulceration  is  never  met  with  in  laryngitis  um 
with  constitutional  disease.  Occasionally  after  a  violent  fit  of  coughing' 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  extravasated  into  the 
tissue.  This  condition  has  been  termed  laryngitis  haemorrhagica,  but 
deserves  a  sei)arate  name,  as  it  is  only  a  chance  occurrence.  The  voiofrl 
merely  hoarse  or  almost  absent,  its  alteration  in  tone  being  dependent  mod 
the  paretic  condition  of  the  vocal  cords  or  mechanical  interference  wii| 
movements,  than  the  congestion  or  swollen  condition  of  the  mucous  mfli 
of  the  larynx  itself.  Adults,  as  a  rule,  recover  from  an  attack  of  acute  \m 
in  a  few  days  if  treated  from  the  commencement,  but,  if  neglected,  the  ■ 
may  remain  in  the  subacute  form  for  some  time  and  eventually  pass  i| 
chronic  stage.     In  children  acute  laryngitis  is  a  much  more  serious  oaiH 
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with  respiration,  due  partly  to  the  smaller  size  of  the 

. — The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  on  light  diet, 
y  rtmnlants.  Sedative  inhalations  should  be  given  every  three  or  four 
is  acute,  or  at  longer  intervals  when  less  severe.  A  saline  febrifuge 
iy  to  which  may  be  added  a  small  quantity  of  opium  to 
;  the  fonn  which  I  prefer  is  a  mixture  of  citrate  of  potash  with 
tincture  of  camphor.  One  or  two  drachms  of  the  ammoniated 
'frinijiev  taken  in  water  every  three  or  four  hours,  is  sometimes  useful. 
1^  fymally  a  small  dose  of  calomel,  is  often  beneficial  at  the  com- 
t  Iq  children  the  air  should  be  wanned  and  moistened  by  making  a 
he  bed  and  allowing  the  steam  from  a  bronchitis  kettle  or  Lee's  steam 
to  enter  it. 


Chronic  Laryngitis. 

follows  an  acute  or  subacute  attack,  especially  if  it  has  been 
;  bat  any  of  the  conditions  that  excite  acute  inflammation  may  induce 
DB  it  when  it  has  once  commenced.  A  congested  condition  of  the  mucous 
kvery  common  in  boys  at  puberty,  owing  to  the  hyperaemia  that  accom- 
ndden  de^'elopment  of  this  organ  (causing  what  is  |)0{)ularly  known  as 
mice  ")  ;  and  a  similar  affection  is  present  in  most  cases  of  old-standing 
d  in  chronic  bronchitis.  Men  suffer  more  frequently  than  women, 
iD  pfobability  to  more  frequent  exposure;  children  of  both  sexes  are 
idy  exempt. 

rifjecdve  symptoms  in  many  cases  are  not  marked,  especially  when  there 
■^  to  make  frequent  use  of  the  voice.  Slight  irritation  and  dryness  of 
whh  a  tickling  cough,  are  all  that  a  patient  usually  exi»ericnces  :  but 
IBif  become  greatly  increased,  if  the  voice  is  used  for  any  length  of 
i  pricking  or  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  may  ensue.  a<  conii>aniei.i 
gof  obstruction,  which  the  patient  endeavors  to  relieve  bv  constantlv 
^  throat." 

IfBctive  symptoms  are  hoarseness,  increased  secretion,  and  certain  (ien- 
9  in  the  tissues  of  the  parts.     A  marked  feature  of  this  disease  is  that 
Hcs  the  hoarseness  is  most  noticeable  when  the  [patient  l>e^Mn>  to  r.se  the 
having  been  silent  for  some  time,  the   natural  tone,  however,  beir.^ 
ta  few  minutes.     This  phenomenon  is  probably  due  to  the  ir.creose  in 
■pply  and  nerve  force  to  the  part  conse(iuent  uj>on  the  vocal  ertort.     It" 
t  CDotinues  to    use  his  voice  a  feeling  of  fatigue  is  soon   exj-eriencev: 
■Oi  quickly  supen'enes.     When  the  affection  is  less  re«  ent.  the  voice 
Iv  hoarse  or  even  lost.  Sometimes  it  is  natural  unless  atreir.i  :s«ire 
it,  sxkdti  as  by  preaching,  singing,  etc.      In  chronic  uiryr.:::is  there 
secretion  of  mucus,  which  may  be  seen  adherin^-  to  the  inter:cr 
IB  and  especially  to  the  vocal  cords,  gluing  the  latter  together.      Asa 
idc,  giayrih  in  color,  and  at  times,  when  ex|»ectorateJ.  -treakeo  with 
[chronic  bronchitis  exists  the  secretion  is  more  iT^iuse  ar...:  ie^ss  rena- 
Thc  larynx  is  generally  more  or  less  congeste.:.  In:  a:  rir.-ies 
L  is  limited  to  a  particular  part  of  the  cavity,  a  vocal  core  or  a 
heingnot  infrequently  the  only  seat  of  marked  incre:ised  vascv/.ariiy. 
blood-vessels  mav  be  seen  runnincr  larallel  with  the  ler.jth  of 
Infgits  centre  or  attached  border,  giving  the  j-art  a  streaky  apfiearaLnce. 
ibrane  is  generally  swollen,  and  in  old-standing  LO^es  the  sub- 
is  considerably  involved.      Th:>  thickening  proc\:ces  to  some 
which  accompanies   the  affection,  i-iit    this  symptom  is  at 
by  the  swollen  iiULTaryi'M.oid  f«>ld  interfering  with  the 
»n  of  the   vocal  f or  :<.      As  a  resnt  oX  chronic  laryngitis, 
not  infreq'ientiy  niet  wit  ..  and  the  non-malignant  forms 
dgnnrth  owe  their  origin  to  I  'Ug-tanding  hyperaemia. 
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Chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  often  attended  with  changes inM 
tissues  themselves,  the  subepithelial  portion  of  the  mucosa  being  converted  im 
lymphoid  tissue.     In  aggravated  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  one  or  both  cords  i^| 
be  found  persistently  congested  and  the  surface  granular  in  appearance,  ort^ 
tion  of  a  cord  (generally  the  anterior)  may  be  seen  to  be  markedly  increaHd 
size,  in  consequence  of  the  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  connective  tianecf I 
the  part.     Another  feature  noticeable  at  times  in  this  affection  is  a  paretic  ooodh] 
tion  of  some  of  the  intrinsic  laryngeal  muscles,  producing  lo^  of  power,  cveiij 
not  actual  loss  of  movement,  in  one  or  both  cords,  usually,  however,  only  in  OBt 
If  but  one  cord  is  affected,  on  phonation  the  opposite  one  crosses  die  mesial  liii-j 
to  approximate  with  it,  provided  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  too  swollen  to  aflot 
of  such  movement.     Erosions  of  shallow  ulcerations,  which  extend  no  deepertka 
the  epithelial  layer,  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  this  disease,  a  frequent  seat  bd^ 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  and  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  vocal  conk 
In  some  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis,  especially  those  occurring  in  strumous  penooi, 
the  subglottic  region  becomes  especially  involved,  giving  rise  to  hoarseness,  wfaicli 
is  often  quickly  followed  by  complete  loss  of  voice.     Thickening  of  the  tisna^ 
especially  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  vocal  cords,  is  the  condition  which  spedallf 
attracts  attention    when  a  laryngoscopic  examination  is  made,  the  tumeiadioi 
often  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  second  vocal  cord  immediately  below  the 
true  one. 

The  surface  of  the  swelling  is  generally  smooth  and  whitish-gray  in  color, 
but  occasionally  it  is  ulcerated  and  touched  with  red. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  appears  to  originate  in  the  cartilage  or  perichon- 
drium, the  structures  below  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  vocal  cords,  or  thoK 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sides  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  being  most  freqoeotlj 
affected — both  situations  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  direct  contact 
the  perichondrium.  In  consequence  of  the  swelling  which  exists  in  these 
dyspnoea  may  occur  to  an  extent  which  necessitates  tracheotomy.  In  all  cases  of 
long-standing  chronic  laryngitis  the  individual  and  family  history  of  the  padeot 
should  be  carefully  inquired  into  and  the  lungs  examined  from  time  to  time. 

With  efficient  local  treatment  a  favorable  prognosis  may  be  given,  provided 
that  (i)  the  disease  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  ;  (2)  is  not  accompanied  bf 
any  marked  tissue  changes  ;  (3)  the  exciting  cause  has  been  removed. 

Treatment. — Unless  remedies  are  persistently  employed,  the  affection  will 
remain  stationary,  even  if  it  does  not  progress ;  or  the  symptoms  may  disappear 
for  a  time  and  then  recur  with  the  slightest  irritation.  Chronic  laryngitis  affect- 
ing the  subglottic  region  is  much  more  intractable  than  the  ordinary  variety,  oa 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  applying  remedies. 

•  In  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis,  which  are  not  of  longstanding  and  which  pie- 
sent  no  marked  tissue  changes,  stimulating  steam  inhalations — pine  oil  or  creasote, 
for  example — are  of  very  great  service,  but  it  is  necessary  to  expire  the  vapor 
through  the  nostrils  as  well  as  draw  it  into  the  larynx,  because  the  pharynx  and 
naso-pharynx  are  usually  also  involved.  The  inhalation  of  fumes  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  is  useful  in  checking  excessive  secretion.  It  is  essential  that 
it  should  be  neutral,  as  an  excess  of  either  hydrochloric  acid  or  ammonia  causes 
irritation. 

In  more  advanced  cases  astringents  may  be  applied  to  the  larynx  with  a  brash, 
or,  better  still,  in  the  form  of  spray.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (15  toj^ 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  water),  or  perchloride  of  iron  (30  to  120  grains  to  an  ounce 
of  water),  may  be  used  with  a  brush.  Should  spasm  of  the  glottis  result  from  the 
application,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  speak  and  repeat  a  word  until  the  spasm 
subsides.     Solutions  for  application  in  the  form  of  a  spray  should  be  weaker:— 

Chloride  of  zinc, 2  to  ID  gr.  to  i  j 

Sulphate  of  zinc, 2  to  ID  gr.  to  ^  j 

Perchloride  of  iron, /^  to  2  gr.  to  5  j 

Alum, I  to  xogr.  to  f  j 
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hare  there  is  much  inspissated  mucus  adhering  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  it  is 
11  to  spiay  the  cavity  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution  to  soften  the  tenacious  film 
d  allow  it  to  be  got  rid  of  before  any  other  application  is  made.  Should  much 
ickening  exist  the  stronger  astringents  must  be  used,  and  if  these  fail  to  reduce 
I  hjpertrophied  tissue,  it  may  be  necessary  to  destroy  it  by  means  of  a  galvano- 
Btoy.  Where  there  is  long-standing  hyperaemia  with  diminished  secretion,  car- 
He  acid  and  glycerine  (3SS-3J  of  pure  carbolic  acid  to  5j  of  glycerine)  may  be 
{died.  Turpentine  is  sometimes  useful  if  the  secretion  is  excessive.  If  paresis 
die  laryngeal  muscles  has  supervened,  electricity  must  be  employed  to  the 
tenor  of  the  larynx,  a  constant  or  combined  current  being  the  most  efficacious. 
I  kmg  as  inflammation  exists  in  the  larynx  it  is  obvious  that  .the  voice  should  be 
sd  as  little  as  possible.  When  congestion  or  relaxation  of  the  pharynx  or  nares 
pcesent  it  must  be  treated,  and  any  local  source  of  irritation  removed.  Atten- 
m  should  be  paid  to  the  general  health,  and  tonics  prescribed,  or  change  of  air 
commended,  as  may  be  required. 

Perichondritis  of  the  larynx  usually  occurs  as  a  sequel  to  some  other  disease, 
di  as  phthisis,  cancer,  syphilis,  typhoid  fever,  or  to  an  injury,  but  it  may  be 
imary.  It  is  generally  found  in  adults,  and  is  more  common  amongst  males 
an  females.  A  dull  aching  pain  in  the  larynx  is  often  experienced,  and  there 
generally  more  or  less  congestion,  with  swelling  of  the  tissues  over  the  affected 
lit.  Ulceration  may  occur,  and  if  an  abscess  has  formed  and  burst  internally, 
IB  may  be  visible. 

Immobility  of  one  or  both  vocal  cords  may  result  from  the  swollen  condition 
(the  tissues  around  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  or  from  implication  of  the  recurrent 
iryngeal  nerve.  CEdema  is  generally  present  in  secondary  perichondritis.  The 
licoid  and  arytenoid  cartilages  are  most  frequently  affected,  the  inflammation 
Eually  beginning  in  the  perichondrium.  Beyond  soothing  inhalations  and  scari- 
icadon  (if  there  is  much  oedema)  little  can  be  done  locally  to  arrest  the  disease. 
Leeches  are  occasionally  useful  in  the  early  stages,  and  sometimes  an  abscess  may 
)c  detected  and  opened  with  a  laryngeal  lancet  before  it  has  burst.  Trache- 
)tomy  is  often  required.  Dilatation  with  hollow  bougies  has  been  recommended 
©counteract  the  stenosis  which  often  follows  this  affection,  but  the  results  of  this 
nethod  of  treatment  are  unsatisfactory. 

Laryngeal  phthisis  is  usually  associated  with  pulmonary  disease,  but  it  may  be 
^cll  marked  in  the  larynx  without  any  evidence  of  it  in  the  chest,  and  it  is  said 
3  have  proved  fatal  without  any  tubercle  having  been  found  in  the  lungs.  The 
redisposing  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Males  are  more 
equently  affected  than  females,  and  most  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
id  thirty.  Excessive  use  of  the  voice  undoubtedly  hastens  the  development  of 
e  disease. 

Symptoms. — In  the  early  stages  there  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the 
•pearance  of  the  larynx  beyond  that  of  chronic  laryngitis,  but  as  the  disease 
'Vances,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened  and  infiltrated  by  the  tuber- 
lar  deposit,  commencing  over  the  arytenoid  cartilages  or  in  the  interarytenoid 
Id,  and  spreading  as  a  pyriform  swelling  toward  the  epiglottis.  It  may  begin, 
>wever,  in  the  epiglottis  or  other  parts.  By  degrees  the  other  parts  of  the  larynx 
t:ome  affected,  until  most  if  not  all  of  the  laryngeal  tissues  are  involved.  It  is 
insual  to  find  extensive  infiltration  confined  to  one  side.  In  the  majority  of 
ses  pallor  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  disease,  but 
phthisical  subjects  are  prone  to  catarrhal  affections,  congestion  and  erosions  of 
e  mucous  membrane  are  often  present  at  the  same  time. 

Tubercular  ulcers  have  a  marked  tendency  to  coalesce,  thereby  giving  the 
rface  attached  a  worm-eaten  appearance.  Individual  ones  are  shallow  and  of 
oall  size,  their  floor  having  a  granular  appearance.  Not  infrequently  the  epi- 
ottis  and  the  neighboring  structures  are  extensively  destroyed.  Paresis  of  one 
'both  vocal  cords  may  be  present,  due  either  to  tubercular  infiltration  of  the 
ryngeal  muscles,  or  to  the  interference  with  their  movements  that  arises  from 
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the  swelling  of  the  laryngeal  tissues.  The  general  debility,  however,  diekaitf'l 
tone  in  all  the  muscles,  and  the  extreme  bodily  weakness  induced  by  diis  diMM^j 
are  not  without  influence.  The  right  vocal  cord  is  more  fiiequently  affected  dw 
the  left,  in  consequence  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  on  that  side  being  pRaet 
upon  by  pleuritic  exudation,  or  as  a  result  of  consolidation  of  the  apex  of  Ike 
lung.  Pressure  from  enlarged  bronchial  glands  sometimes  acts  in  the  same  «^. 
Necrosis  and  caries  of  the  cartilages  may  occur ;  wart-like  excrescences  are  scmk- 
times  seen  projecting  into  the  interior,  and  in  cases  not  far  advanced  thickeniog 
of  the  interarytenoid  fold  with  irregular  tooth-like  projections  miay  be  seen  simibr 
in  appearance  to  those  found  in  chronic  laryngitis. 

Hoarseness  is  often  present  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  but  this  largely 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  larynx.  At  times  the  voice  is  almost  loit  is 
consequence  of  the  imperfect  action  of  the  vocal  cords,  or  the  want  of  suffidcfll 
expiratory  power  in  the  lungs.  Cough  rarely  fails,  but  it  is  not  accompanied  with 
much  expectoration  when  the  laryngeal  changes  are  slight,  unless  the  longi  ne 
decidedly  involved  or  catarrh  is  present. 

In  the  earlier  stages  a  certain  degree  of  pain  on  swallowing  may  be  experienced; 
later,  as  the  swelling  extends,  there  may  be  as  well  a  feeling  of  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  food.  Still  later,  especially  when  the  epiglottis  and  ventricular  bandi 
are  involved,  the  greatest  discomfort  is  produced  by  liquids  passing  into  the  larynx. 
Unless  perichondritis  is  present  there  is  no  pain  in  the  larynx  except  during 
deglutition.  In  giving  a  prognosis  the  most  important  points  are  the  conditioi 
of  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  extent  to  which  ulceration  his 
advanced. 

Treatment. — In  addition  to  the  usual  constitutional  measures,  local  treat- 
ment is  of  service  in  modifying  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  adding  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  patient.  Lozenges  containing  a  small  quantity  of  opium  or  morphia 
are  useful  for  relieving  cough.  During  attacks  of  catarrh,  sedative  inhalatioos 
give  relief,  and  stimulating  inhalations  may  be  used  when  the  tissues  are  ansmic 
and  not  much  infiltrated.  Lactic  acid  appears  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  affec- 
tion ;  it  may  be  applied  with  a  brush,  or  injected  directly  into  the  tissues ;  a  20 
per  cent,  solution  being  used  at  the  commencement,  and  the  strength  increased  to 
40  or  60  per  cent. 

Astringents  applied  either  with  a  brush  or  by  means  of  a  spray  rarely  do  good, 
and  frequently  cause  irritation.  Considerable  relief,  however,  may  be  obtained 
by  the  application  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  menthol  in  olive  oil.  It  occasion- 
ally happens  that  the  infiltration  of  the  tissues  of  the  larynx  becomes  so  great  as  to 
require  tracheotomy,  but  the  operation  ought  never  to  be  done  merely  with  the 
object  of  giving  rest  to  the  larynx. 

The  pain  in  swallowing  may  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  application  of 
cocaine  and  by  thickening  the  liquid  nourishment  and  directing  the  patient  to 
swallow  it  in  gulps.  Patients  have  been  recommended  to  lie  in  the  prone  position 
across  a  bed  and  to  suck  up  the  nourishment  through  a  tube. 

Lupus  is  usually  associated  with  evidence  of  the  disease  on  the  skin  or  the 
soft  palate,  but  occasionally  it  is  confined  to  the  throat.  It  is  more  often  found 
in  females  than  in  males,  and  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  society.  Its  charac- 
teristic features  are  hypertrophic  changes  followed  by  slowly  spreading  ulceradon, 
the  surface  of  which  has  a  woVm-eaten  appearance ;  sometimes  the  hypertrophied 
tissues  are  nodulated.  The  mucous  membrane  is  congested  less  than  in  syphilis, 
but  more  than  in  phthisis,  and  its  sensibility  is  usually  diminished.  The  epiglottis 
is  frequently  attacked,  and  may  be  completely  destroyed. 

Syphilitic  laryngitis  is  not  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  disease  elsewhere,  and  often  does  not  come  on  until  some  time  after  the 
pharyngeal  symptoms  have  disappeared.  Its  most  constant  feature  is  congestion, 
which  is  usually  difficult  to  remove.  Mucous  patches  and  condylomata  are  pres- 
ent at  times,  and  have  usually  an  oval  or  sometimes  roundish  outline ;  they  are 
less  persistent  than  in  the  pharynx  and  not  always  symmetrical,  sometimes  occur- 
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on  the  ventricular  bands  and  arytenoid  cartilages  or  edges  of  the  epiglottis. 
dons  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  superficial  ulceration  are  not  uncommon, 
their  tendency  to  recur  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  affection.     The  degree  of 
sness  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  and  position  of  the  laryngeal  changes, 
^^3— «.  although  in  most  cases  a  natural  tone  of  voice  for  conversation  is  eventually 
^iegained,  the  singing  voice  frequently  remains  impaired. 

Tertiary  syphilis  of  the  larynx  is  usually  marked  by  deep  ulceration,  but  cases 

-*  occur  in  which  persistent  congestion,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  thickening, 

with  or  without  superficial  ulceration,  is  the  prominent  feature.     These  changes 

sometimes  make  their  appearance  many  years  after  the  initial  lesion,  impairment 

of  health  generally  being  the  determining  cause. 

The  epiglottis  is  frequently  the  seat  of  ulceration,  its  lateral  or  upper  border 
being  usually  first  attacked.  In  the  later  stages  of  syphilitic  disease  cedema  is 
often  present.  When  false  excrescences  occur,  they  are  generally  situated  on  the 
interarytenoid  fold  or  anterior  surface  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx.  Gum- 
mata  are  occasionally  found.  The  cicatrix  produced  by  the  ulceration  may  form 
a  web  between  the  vocal  cords,  and  frequently  causes  stenosis,  rendering  tracheo- 
tomy necessary.  The  thickening  around  the  cricoarytenoid  joint  not  unfrequently 
leads  to  permanent  stiffening  of  the  articulation. 

In  many  cases  only  general  treatment  is  required.  When  there  is  much  con- 
gestion, a  sedative  inhalation,  such  as  benzoin,  is  beneficial,  and,  later,  a  stimu- 
lating inhalation,  such  as  vap.  pini  sylvestris,  will  assist  recovery.  Long-standing 
congestion  should  be  treated  by  astringents,  applied  either  by  means  of  a  spray- 
producer  or  a  brush.  In  cases  of  obstinate  ulceration  great  benefit  is  sometimes 
obtained  by  heating  calomel  in  the  bulb  of  a  glass  tube  and  blowing  it,  whilst  in 
a  state  of  vapor,  on  the  affected  part. 

Leprosy. — The  chief  feature  of  laryngeal  leprosy  is  extreme  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  :  sometimes  papillary  growths  or  tuberous  masses  are  present. 
The  larynx  is  never  affected  unless  the  disease  is  present  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Tumors  of  the  Larynx. 

Carcinoma  is  more  often  found  in  males  than  in  females.  Epithelioma  is  the 
most  frequent  variety,  but  encephaloid  and  scirrhus  are  said  to  occur.  The  sub- 
jective symptoms  vary  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  the  part  affected. 
Usually  there  is  pain,  confined  at  first  to  the  larynx,  but  radiating  to  the  ears  and 
adjacent  parts  after  ulceration  has  commenced.  Dyspncea  and  dysphagia  follow 
sooner  or  later.  Hoarseness  is  generally  the  most  prominent  objective  symptom  ; 
it  frequently  precedes  all  others  by  a  considerable  period,  but  the  voice  is  rarely 
entirely  lost.  When  ulceration  has  commenced  the  breath  may  become  exces- 
sively foetid,  and  hemorrhage  may  occur  from  a  vessel  being  laid  open.  The 
glands  are  seldom  affected,  and  then  only  when  the  disease  is  at  an  advanced 
stage.  This  is  due  to  the  lymphatics  being  less  freely  connected  with  the  glandu- 
lar system  than  those  from  most  other  organs,  and  for  the  same  reason  general 
cachexia  and  secondary  growths  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  rare.  The  disease 
first  appears  as  a  swelling,  situated  most  frequently  on  one  of  the  ventricular 
bands,  although  any  other  part  of  the  larynx  may  be  affected  ;  as  it  increases  in 
size  the  outline  becomes  irregular,  the  color  becomes  red  from  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  (though  sometimes  it  is  a  dirty  gray),  and  ulceration  quickly 
supervenes.     G^Mema  is  generally  present  in  the  later  stage. 

Treatment. — All  growths  of  a  doubtfiil  nature  should  be  removed  by  an 
intra-laryngeal  operation  for  microscopical  examination.  If  found  to  be  cancer- 
ous, two  courses  are  o[)en  :  (i)  to  leave  the  disease  to  run  its  course  ;  (2)  to 
attempt  to  eradicate  it  by  surgical  interference. 

With  a  view  to  the  latter,  thyrotomy,  partial  extirpation,  and  complete  extir- 
pation of  the  larynx  have  been  performed,  but  at  present  the  results  of  these 
operations  are  not  encouraging.     Many  patients  die   from  the  immediate  effects 
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of  the  operation,  and  the  disease  is  very  liable  to  return,  even  after  what  a 
to  be  complete  removal.     Thyrotomy  cannot  be  recommended,  in  oonseq 
of  the  difficulty  of  removing  all  the  growth.     The  result  of  total  extirpatioo 
the  larynx  has  been  hitherto  far  from  satisfactory.     The  percentage  of 
due  to  immediate  effects  of  the  operation  is  very  high,  and  the  pitiable  conditiot 
of  the  patients  who  survive,  even  for  a  short  time,  detracts  greatly  from  aif 
advantage  which  may  have  been  gained.     The  operation  ought  not  to  be  per* 
formed  unless  the  patient's  sanction  is  obtained,  after  all  the  disadvantages « 
well  as  the  advantages  have  been  fully  detailed  to  him.     More  may  be  said  kt 
a  partial  operation,  especially  if  performed  while  the  disease  is  still  recent aai 
apparently  localized. 

When  the  disease  is  allowed  to  run  a  natural  course  the  average  dorati<A 
of  life  is  eighteen  months.  If  symptoms  of  stenosis  arise,  tracheotomy  should  be 
performed  before  the  general  health  becomes  lowered  by  insufficient  aeratifli. 
Pain  must  be  relieved  by  morphia,  either  injected  hypoderaiically  or  insofiBatei 
into  the  larynx,  and  dysphagia  met  by  the  use  of  a  feeding-tube  or  natriat 
enemata. 

Non-malignant  growths  most  frequently  occur  in  the  larynx  when  congestioi 
has  lasted  for  some  time,  as  in  catarrhal  or  exanthematous  laryngitis.  Maks  aie 
more  frequently  affected  than  females. 

Symptoms  vary  according  to  the  nature,  size,  and  situation  of  the  growdi 
When  it  is  attached  to  one  of  the  vocal  cords,  the  voice  is  generally  altered  is 
tone,  and  if  it  is  of  any  size  dyspncea  is  usually  present. 

Papillomata  are  the  most  common.  They  are  usually  of  a  pink  color,  bit 
may  be  white  or  bright  red,  and  are  generally  sessile,  and  often  multiple.  Whei 
removed  they  have  a  tendency  to  recur  or  to  spring  from  a  part  of  the  larynx  pr^ 
viously  healthy. 

Fibromata  are  of  a  brighter  red,  and  round  or  oval  in  outline,  though  solll^ 
times  they  grow  out  like  cauliflower  excrescences.  They  are  ali**ays  single  and 
usually  pedunculated  ;  and  the  surface  is  generally  smooth,  though  it  may  be 
rough,  irregular,  or  wavy.  There  are  two  varieties,  {a)  the  firm  and  (Ji)  the  soft. 
The  former  come  next  to  papillomata  in  the  order  of  frequency,  and  consist  of 
bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  covered  with  several  layers  of  epithelium  ;  tbes(^ 
are  comparatively  rare,  and  consist  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  with  serous  fluid  diflfiiscd 
through  their  substance. 

Cystic  tumors  are  not  often  met  with  ;  they  are  generally  situated  on  the  epi- 
glottis or  spring  from  the  ventricle  of  Morgagni,  and  usually  cause  some  local 
irritation. 

Myxomata^  or  true  mucous  growths,  angeiomata,  or  vascular  growths,  and 
lipomatay  or  fatty  growths,  are  occasionally  met  with. 

Treatment. — Most  laryngeal  growths  can  be  removed  through  the  moutij 
by  means  of  forceps  or  a  snare.  If  the  patient  is  an  adult,  before  the  operatioo 
is  attempted,  the  larynx  and  pharynx  should  be  sponged  with  a  5  or  lo  percent 
solution  of  cocaine;  for  a  child  4  per  cent,  is  sufficiently  strong.  When  the  paits 
are  thoroughly  anaesthetized,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  hold  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  with  a  napkin  in  his  right  hand.  The  forceps  and  faucial  mirror  having 
been  warmed,  the  mirror,  held  in  the  left  hand,  should  be  placed  in  position, 
and,  as  soon  as  a  view  of  the  growth  is  obtained,  the  forceps  introduced,  the 
blades  being  kept  closed  until  the  growth  is  reached.  Unless  the  operator 
is  skilled  in  intra-laryngeal  manipulation,  he  ought  not  to  attempt  to  col 
or  drag  anything  away  unless  he  has  seen  that  only  the  growth  is  between 
the  blades. 

(irowths  which  are  too  tough  to  be  extracted  with  forceps  should  besoaied 
and  slowly  divided  with  the  wire.     Cysts  may  be  crushed  with  forceps  or  laid 
open  with  a  guarded  lancet  attached  to  a  curved  handle.     After  removal  a  soIb*    k 
tion  of  perchloride   of  iron,  60  to   120  grains  to   the  ounce,  should  be  miG^ 
every  two  or  three  days  for  a  week  or  so,  to  prevent  recurrence. 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  anaesthetize  a  child  before  attempting  to  remove  the 

When  this  is  done  the  child  should  be  seated  in  an  upright  position  on 

i  nurse's  lap,  the  mouth  kept  open  with  a  gag,  and  the  tongue  held  out  by  an  as- 

IMtant.     The  collection  of  saliva  often  prevents  a  good  view  of  the  interior  of 

tlie  lar3nix  being  obtained. 

In  very  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  destroy  the  remains  of  a 
'frowth  with  the  electric  cautery.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  suitable  electrode  hav- 
ing been  selected,  all  the  platinum  with  the  exception  of  the  point  should  be 
iiuulated  by  tying  a  thin  piece  of  ivory  on  each  side  of  it  (vaccine  points  do  very 
wfU),  and  coating  them  over  with  a  thick  layer  of  gum-arabic.  The  larynx  must 
be  thoroughly  anaesthetized,  and  the  electric  current  not  allowed  to  pass  until  the 
point  is  resting  on  the  surface  which  has  to  be  destroyed. 

An  extra- laryngeal  method  of  removing  growths  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to 
ooless  the  growth  is  causing  danger  to  life,  and  an   experienced   intra-laryngeal 
operator  is  of  opinion  that  no  other  procedure  will  be  successful.  .  This  mode  of 
nemoval  is  sometimes  required  when  a  growth  is  very  large,  has  an  extensive 
attachment,  and  is  of  very  tough  texture,  or  is  situated  where  it  cannot  be  reached 
through  the  mouth.     It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  mere  size,  tough- 
ness, or  extensive  attachment  does  not  justify  an  extra-laryngeal  operation  being 
performed. 

Disorders  of  Sensation. 

Sensory  affections  of  the  larynx  are  occasionally  met  with  associated  with 
some  other  disease. 

Anasthesia  occurs  as  a  sec^uel  to  diphtheria  and  in  bulbar  paralysis.  When 
present  in  a  marked  degree  there  is  danger  of  pneumonia  being  set  up  by  particles 
of  food  passing  into  the  air  passages. 

Hyperesthesia  very  often  accompanies  inflammatory  conditions. 

Paresthesia  is  usually  met  with  after  a  foreign  body  has  lodged  in  the  larynx, 
even  when  only  for  a  short  time,  the  sensation  of  its  presence  continuing  for  hours 
and  even  days  after  its  removal.     Sometimes  this  is  associated  with  ill-health. 

Neuralgia  rarely  occurs,  and  when  present  is  merely  a  local  manifestation  of 
a  general  condition. 

Electricity  is  of  use  in  some  cases  of  anaesthesia  and  in  para^sthesia,  if  it  per- 
sists ;  but  when  the  latter  has  been  caused  by  a  foreign  body,  sedative  inhalations 
or  a  few  applications  of  an  astringent  to  the  afi*ected  parts  are  usually  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure. 

Afuscular  Paralysis. 

This  may  be  due  either  {a)  to  disease  or  injury  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or 
the  nerves  supplying  the  muscles,  or  (Ji)  to  affections  of  the  muscles  themselves. 
Among  the  diseases  which  produce  these  results  may  be  mentioned  syphilis,  can- 
cer, lead  poisoning,  rheumatism,  and  exposure  to  cold. 

Pressure  on  a  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  affects  the  abductor  before  the  adduc- 
tor filaments.  This  injury  is  liable  to  be  produced  by  goitre,  aneurysm,  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands,  or  thickening  of  the  pleura  at  the  ajjex  of  the  right  lung. 
When  both  groups  of  muscles  are  paralyzed,  the  vocal  cord  on  the  corresponding 
side  remains  fixed  in  the  cadaveric  position.  /.  r.,  midway  l)etween  extreme 
abduction  and  adduction,  and  on  phonation  the  healthy  cord  is  drawn  to,  or  even 
over,  the  middle  line,  compensating  for  the  immobility  of  the  paralyzed  cord. 

Paralysis  of  the  abductor  or  adductor  muschs  ma)'  be  unilateral  or  bilateral. 
When  only  one  abductor  is  affected  the  voice  is  usually  unaltered,  but  there  is 
more  or  less  dyspnoea  and  stridulous  breathing.  When  both  abductors  are  para- 
lyzed, the  vocal  cords  lie  almost  parallel,  but  generally  separated  rather  more 
behind  than  in  front.  The  voice  is  usually  but  little  altered  ;  exjnration  is  free  ; 
but  inspiration  difficult  on  the  least  exertion  and  attended  with  strido ',  which  is 


the  aphonia  is  tisiiaUy  constant,  some 
tone  of  voice,  especially  those  at  Ihe  i 
is  that  coughing  and  sneering  are  littl 
nation,  although  the  vocal  cords  are  : 
left  between  them  ;  sometimes  one  is  i 
membrane  of  the  larynx  i^  usually  pal 

The  central  adtiudor  {arytenoidet 
with  the  lateral  adductors,  but  may  al< 
there  is  loss  of  voice,  and  although  th 
three-fourths  of  their  length,  they  rema 
posterior  fourth. 

The  external  tensors  {erico-lhyro, 
quence  of  exposure  to  a  draught  of  col 
tinned  use  of  the  voice,  esiiecially  in 

The  symptoms  are  ;  loss  of  \oice, 
is  placed  on  one  of  the  muscles  dui 
When  the  affection  is  bilateral  the  cen 
during  inspiration  and  raised  in  expin 
of  a  wavy  line. 

The  internal  tensors  {tliyro-aryten 
as  a  result  of  over-fat igne  of  the  voice 
When  this  has  occurred,  the  vocal  co 
an  elliptical  aperture  between  them. 

Treatment. —  This  must  dejienc 
tion.  If  congestion  is  ])resent.  sedi 
should  l)e  employed,  ami  when  it  has  5 
muscles  affected  may  lie  of  service.  1 
tery  to  a  metal  disc  fastened  o\er  the 
round  the  ])atient's  neck,  and  the  oth 
made  by  depressing  the  lever  as  soon 
affected  i>art  of  the  larynx.  In  cases  c 
the  aiierture  between  the  con.ls  is  seer 
ment  has  lieen  conmienced,  iracheoto 
In  many  cases    of    functional    aphon 
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Muscular   Spasm. 

n  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords  {Millar*  s  asthma)  is  most  fre- 
ct  with  in  children  between  six  months  and  two  years  old,  after  which 
Qdency  decidedly  diminishes.  Males  are  much  more  subject  to  it  than 
nd  those  who  are  rickety  are  especially  liable  to  be  attacked. 
cases  are  met  with  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  in  conse- 
the  more  excitable  condition  of  the  child's  nervous  system  at  that  time, 
I  upon  confinement  to  the  house  during  the  winter  months. 
:ult  dentition  and  intestinal  irritation,  produced  by  indigestible  food 
are  the  chief  exciting  causes.  Sometimes  the  attacks  occur  during  sleep, 
oay  be  brought  on  by  the  child  crying,  sucking,  or  being  dandled. 
ptoms. — A  severe  attack  begins  with  several  short  stridulous  inspira- 
jwed  by  a  longer  and  more  noisy  one,  after  which  respiration  ceases, 
s  thrown  backward,  and  the  spine  bent  in  the  same  direction.  The 
fixed  or  turn  from  side  to  side  ;  the  fingers  are  clenched  over  the 
d  the  wrists  flexed;  the  feet  are  flexed  and  rotated  slightly  outward, 
•eat  toes  adducted.  The  child's  face  becomes  dusky,  and  the  superficial 
ended.  Suddenly  the  spasm  relaxes  and  the  child  recommences  to 
Usually  the  attacks  recur  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  at  frequent 
but  any  one  of  them  may  prove  fatal.  Pyrexia  is  generally  absent. 
Ltment. — During  the  attack  the  child  should  be  slapped  on  the  back, 
•  thrown  on  the  face,  and  smelling-salts  held  to  the  nose.  When  the 
passed  off  an  enema  should  be  given  and  a  mercurial  purge  administered. 
jw  to  diminish  the  tendency  of  spasms,  musk  (gr.  1-3)  or  bromide  of 
or  potassium  should  be  administered  every  three  or  four  hours.  The 
tention  must  be  paid  to  diet. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DISEASES   AND    INJURIES    OF  THE  NECK  AND   THROAT. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

Branchial  Fistula. 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  the  modified  first  branchial  cleft  of  foetal  life.  Tbe 
others  usually  leave  no  representative,  but  occasionally  a  fistulous  opening  is  foond 
at  birth  corresponding  to  one  of  them.  The  second  and  fourth  appear  to  post 
more  frequently  than  the  third  ;  the  former  opens  in  the  neighborhood  of  tbe 
lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  may  or  may  not  communicate  with  the  pharynx; 
the  latter  lies  just  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  immediately  abo?e  tk 
sternum.  Occasionally  it  opens  into  the  trachea  or  pharynx.  They  give  rise  to 
no  symptoms  and  usually  require  no  treatment.  Pedunculated  fibro-cartilaginoii 
masses  are  sometimes  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  external  orifice. 

Spina  bifida,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  the  cervical  region,  naevi,  hydro- 
cele of  the  neck,  dermoid  cysts,  and  those  developed  in  connection  with  tbe 
thyreoid  body  and  the  thyroglottic  canal,  congenital  lipomata  and  malformatioos 
of  the  pharnyx,  are  described  elsewhere. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  NECK. 

Wounds. 

Transverse  incised  wounds  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  front  of  the  neck. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  self-inflicted  ;  many  lie  in  the  suprahyoid  space,  some 
in  the  thyrohyoid,  and  others  over  the  larynx  or  trachea.     Generally  in  right- 
handed  people  they  begin  on  the  left,  high  up,  and  run  obliquely  toward  the 
right,  becoming  less  and  less  deep  ;  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  jagged,  theskifi 
rolling  up  into  folds  before  the  pressure  of  the  knife,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  sercnl 
cuts  had  been   inflicted.     Sometimes  they  extend  from  one   side  to  the  oAei, 
dividing  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  or  both  the  carotid  arteries,  and  even  notching 
the  vertebral  column ;  much  more  they  are  superficial,  not  penetrating,  perhaps, 
into  the  deep  fascia.      There  are  various  reasons  for  this  :  the  edge  of  the  knife  is 
many  instances  is  directed  against  the  lower  jaw,  or  the  force  is  sp>ent  against  the 
cartilages  ;  when  the  head  is  thrown  back  the  larynx  is  thrust  forward  and  Ae 
vessels  recede  ;  resolution  often  fails  at  the  last  moment,  and  if  the  air-passages 
are  o])ened  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  thorax,  previously  expanded  to  its  utmost, 
is  sufficient  to  internii)t  the  tension  of  the  muscles  and  break  the  force  of  the  arm. 
In  this  way  the  vessels  escape  unhurt  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases. 

Besides  these,  gunshot  injuries  and  punctured  wounds,  stabs,  for  example. 
from  behind,  penetrating  the  apex  of  the  lung,  or  involving  the  great  vessels  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  and  even  penetrating  between  the  arches  of  the  vertebneinto 
the  spinal  canal,  are  occasionally  met  with.  Union  by  the  first  intention  is  the 
exception.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  wound  at  rest,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  partly  to  the  action  of  the  platysma,  the  edges  always 
curl  inward,  so  that  perfect  adaptation  cannot  be  obtained.  Death  may  occur 
almost  instantaneously  from  loss  of  blood,  arterial  or  venous,  from  air  being 
drawn  into  a  wounded  vein,  from  suffocation,  owing  to  a  detached  portion  of  the 
tongue  or  one  of  the  cartilages  falling  into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  or  from  bk>od 
pouring  into  the  lungs,  or  it  may  follow  later  from  inflammation  or  other  compii* 
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tions.     Emphysema  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  rarely  of  much  importance  ;  spasm 
d  oedema  of  the  glottis  may  set  in  at  any  moment ;  food,  dust,  cold  air,  blood, 
pus  may  find  its  way  down  to  the  lungs,  and  set  up  bronchitis  or  broncho- 
umonia;    abscesses  may  form  around  the  air  passages,  and  spread  into  the 
of  the  neck,  and  down  behind  the  cervical  fascia  to  the  pleura  and  pericar- 
dium ;  and  if  these  complications  do  not  prove  fatal,  perichondritis  and  necrosis 
of  the  cartilages  may  set  in ;  granulations  may  spring  up  and  close  the  larynx  or 
trachea ;  a  fistulous  orifice  may  be  left,  or  aphonia,  dyspnoea,  or  dysphagia  may 
persist  for  the  rest  of  life,  caused  by  the  cicatrization  that  takes  place  in  the  interior. 
When  the  wound  lies  above  the  hyoid  the  facial  and  lingual  arteries  may  be 
cut,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  opened,  and  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis  hacked  in 
Such  a  way  that  they  fall  back  over  the  larynx  and  cause  instant  death.     The 
orrhage  is  usually  free  and  the  blood  may  pour  down  into  the  trachea  as  well 
externally.     Food  and  saliva  pass  out  through  the  opening ;  the  move- 
of  the  tongue  are  impaired  (sometimes  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  divided)  ; 
tiie  elevators  of  the  hyoid  are  cut  across ;  and  swallowing  and  vocalization  cannot 
be  properly  carried  out.     If  the  thyrohyoid  membrane  is  divided,  the  epiglottis 
and  even  the  arytenoid  cartilages  may  be  detached  and  hang  down  ;  or  the  aryepi- 
glottic  folds  may  be  cut,  and  the  superior  thyroid  artery  and  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  divided. 

When  the  brunt  of  the  force  falls  upon  the  cartilages  the  great  vessels  usually 
escape ;  they  lie  far  back  in  the  angle,  and  unless  the  incision  begins  under  the 
car,  or  traverses  the  cricothyroid  space  they  are  generally  well  out  of  the  way. 
The  immediate  risk,  therefore,  is  not  so  great  ;  but  whenever  the  larynx  is 
wounded,  the  danger  of  inflammation,  of  spasm  and  oedema  of  the  glottis,  and 
of  food  passing  down  into  the  air  passages,  owing  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which 
they  are  protected,  is  very  serious.  Dyspnoea  and  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation 
are  always  present;  the  least  attempt  at  swallowing  or  speaking  brings  on  fits  of 
spasmodic  coughing  ;  and,  if  the  patient  survives,  permanent  impairment  of  the 
voice  is  not  uncommon. 

Hemorrhage  is  more  frequent  in  wounds  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ;  it 
may  come  from  the  carotid  or  thyroid  arteries ;  from  the  anterior,  external  or 
internal  jugular  veins,  or  even  from  the  thyroid  gland,  which,  sometimes,  when 
cut  into,  bleeds  profusely ;  and,  if  the  trachea  is  cut  across,  the  blood  may  pour 
down  into  the  lungs  so  as  to  cause  instant  death.  Wounds  of  the  trachea  of  them- 
selves are  not  very  serious ;  but  when  it  is  divided  the  two  ends  retract  so  that  a 
wide  space  appears  between  them,  the  lower  sinking  down  into  the  thorax  and 
moving  to  such  an  extent  with  each  inspiration  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix 
it.  The  oesophagus  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  are  often  wounded  at  the 
same  time.  Punctured  wounds  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  if  they  involve  the  upper 
aperture  of  the  thorax,  are  often  fatal  at  once  from  injury  to  the  great  vessels ; 
but  instances  are  recorded  in  which  recovery  has  taken  place,  even  when  the  apex 
\>i  the  lung  has  been  injured  and  the  brachial  plexus  divided. 

Treatment. — Hemorrhage  must  be  stopped  at  once  by  pressure.  If  the 
vessel  is  a  large  one,  the  finger  must  be  inserted  into  the  wound  and  kept  upon  the 
bleeding  point ;  division  of  one  of  the  carotids  is  generally  fatal  immediately,  but 
instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  hemorrhage  has  been  stayed  temporarily  in 
this  way,  until  better  means  could  be  adopted.  If  the  wound  is  too  large,  or 
there  are  many  bleeding  points,  a  handkerchief,  or  a  sponge,  may  be  used  ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  compress  the  trachea  or  to  drive  the  blood  down  into 
it.  Then,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  arteries  should  be  secured,  either  by  torsion  or 
ligature  at  both  ends,  and  the  veins  tied.  Complete  division  of  the  internal 
jugular  is  not  necessarily  fatal  ;  a  small  lateral  wound  should  be  treated  as  if  a 
branch  had  been  torn  off  from  the  side.  In  deep  punctured  wounds,  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  when  the  bleeding  is  plainly  arterial,  and  when  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  the  vessel  without  a  long  and  dangerous  dissection,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  ascertain  by  pressure  upon  the  external  carotid  whether  it  proceeds  from 
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to  the  patient  and  without  any  risk.  In  all  suicidal  cases  the  patient 
be  carefully  watched,  for  fear  of  doing  himself  further  injury ;  sometimes  it 
necessary  to  restrain  the  hands,  but  when  possible  this  should  be  avoided. 
can  be  done  for  the  despondency  that  is  so  often  present ;  if  there  is  sleep- 
er much  excitement  chloral  may  be  given  ;  bromide  is  too  depressing  and 
aipiuiii  is  inadvisable  in  bronchitis.  The  prognosis  in  such  cases  is  much  worse 
fcten  might  be  exf)ected  from  the  extent  of  the  wound. 

If  dyspnoea  arises  the  wound  must  be  examined  at  once,  and  if  necessary, 
KnK:heotomy  performed.  Occasionally  this  is  required  at  a  later  period,  owing  to 
fafcg^lar  contraction  or  cicatrization  in  the  interior,  or  to  the  presence  of  exuber- 
ant granulations,  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  scraping  or  cauterization.  Qui- 
nine, carbonate  of  ammonia,  ether  and  other  stimulants  must  be  given  freely  if 
ffieumonia  sets  in  ;  and  the  side  of  the  chest  may  be  enveloped  in  a  poultice  ;  but 
tibe  signs  are  often  too  obscure  until  it  is  well  advanced.  There  is  no  rise  of 
temperature  in  many  cases,  and  expectoration  is  absent ;  the  face  is  pale  and 
dusky,  the  forehead  covered  with  beads  of  perspiration,  the  respiration  short  and 
jerky  and  the  pulse  small  and  quick.  Generally  the  patient  rapidly  falls  into  a 
kind  of  stupor.  Deep-seated  abscesses  and  cellulitis  of  the  neck  are  usually 
accompanied  by  rigors  and  high  fever  ;  and  the  local  signs  are  well  marked. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  extends  along  the  outside  of  the  trachea  into  the 
mediastinum,  and  causes  pleurisy  and  even  pericarditis.  If  a  fistulous  opening  is 
left  it  may  be  cured  by  a  plastic  operation,  paring  the  edges  and  bringing  them 
together  with  numerous  points  of  suture  ;  or  even  by  gliding  a  piece  of  skin  over 
it  from  one  side  or  the  other,  provided  that  it  is  certain  that  the  patient  can 
breathe  sufficiently  well  when  it  is  covered  up. 

Fracture  of  the  Hvoid  Bone. 

Owing  to  its  protected  situation  this  is  rarely  broken  except  by  direct  violence, 
such  as  a  blow  or  a  squeeze,  as  in  hanging.  The  greater  cornu  is  the  part  that 
usually  gives  way.  One  or  two  instances,  however,  are  recorded  in  which  it  was 
produced  by  muscular  action  alone. 

The  diagnosis  is  seldom  difficult :  unless  there  is  much  swelling  or  ecchymo- 
sis,  the  fragments  can  generally  be  felt  from  the  outside,  and  always  by  introduc- 
ing the  finger  into  the  mouth.  There  is  intense  pain  on  pressure,  or  on  attempting 
to  speak  or  swallow.  Very  often  the  fracture  is  compound,  one  of  the  ends  having 
perforated  the  mucous  membrane,  and  there  is  a  profuse  secretion  of  saliva  mixed 
with  blood.  Sometimes  the  swelling  extends  to  the  larynx,  so  that  the  dyspnoea 
becomes  serious. 

Treatment. — The  fragments  must  be  brought  into  position  by  manipulation, 
and  the  head  and  neck  fixed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  a  splint  moulded  over  the 
shoulders  and  up  the  back  of  the  head.  Swallowing  is  so  intensely  painful,  and 
sometimes  sets  up  such  an  amount  of  coughing  and  irritation,  that  the  patient  may 
have  to  be  fed  by  enemata  for  a  few  days,  until  the  fragments  are  consolidated,  or 
an  oesophageal  tube  can  be  used.  If  the  dyspnoea  is  severe,  particularly  if  the 
fracture  is  comix)und,  and  if,  as  often  happens,  the  wound  becomes  septic  from 
the  entry  of  food  and  other  substances  from  the  mouth,  so  that  there  is  risk  of 
acute  laryngitis  setting  in,  tracheotomy  may  be  required  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Union  generally  takes  place  in  three  or  four  weeks,  but  suppuration,  necrosis, 
oedema  of  the  larynx,  and  septic  pneumonia  are  not  uncommon. 

Dislocation  of  the  hyoid  bone,  or  displacement  consequent  upon  relaxation 
of  the  ligaments  connecting  it  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  has  also  been  described. 

Fracture  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx. 

This  may  be  caused  in  the  same  way ;  even  the  trachea  has  been  torn  across 
by  a  violent  blow  from  the  point  of  an  elbow.     The  thyroid,  owing  to  its  size, 
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position,  and  rigidity,  is  the  one  that  usually  suffers :  sometimes  the  cricoid  is 
broken  as  well. 

This  accident  may  prove  instantaneously  fatal  from  obstruction  or  spasm  of 
the  glottis.  Even  when  there  is  not  much  deformity  the  swelling,  ecchymosis, 
and  emphysema  seriously  narrow  the  rima  glottidis  and  cause  very  alanning 
dyspnoea.  In  general  there  is  the  most  intense  distress,  with  a  sensation  of 
impending  suffocation,  or  this  may  be  absent  at  first  and  then  come  on  suddenly. 
The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  fracture  of  the  hyoid,  but  unless  the  portion  of 
cartilage  broken  off  is  very  small  and  altogether  external,  so  as  not  to  involve  the 
mucous  membrane,  tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy  may  be  required  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  latter  is  preferable,  as  the  opening  can  be  used  to  restore  the  dis- 
placed cartilage  to  its  position  or  to  fix  it  by  sutures.  ^ 

Contusion  is  much  more  common,  and  when  severe — as,  for  example,  in  gar- 
roting — so  that  there  is  hemorrhage  under  the  mucous  membrane,  may  give  rise 
to  the  same  symptoms.  It  is  said  that  sudden  death  has  been  caused  by  thb  or 
by  spasm,  without  any  fracture.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  crackling 
sensation  that  is  often  felt  when  the  larynx  is  moved  from  side  to  side  upon  the 
vertebral  column  for  cartilage-crepitus. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages. 

Irritating  vapors  rarely  penetrate  beyond  the  larynx  :  usually  they  are  driven 
out  at  once  by  coughing,  and  cause  merely  a  transient  hyperaemia,  though  this 
may  run  on  to  inflammation.  The  same  with  liquids,  unless  the  larynx  has  k)st 
its  sensitiveness  or  the  muscles  are  paralyzed.  After  diphtheria,  for  example,  or 
when  a  patient  is  under  an  anaesthetic,  or  after  wounds  involving  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  or  the  upper  part  of  the  larnyx,  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  dry  and 
insensitive,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  blood  or  liquid  food  or  material  vomited  up 
from  the  stomach  to  find  its  way  down  through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea  and 
lungs,  and,  decomposing  there,  set  up  broncho-pneumonia.  Solid  substances 
cause  symptoms  of  much  greater  intensity. 

As  a  rule  they  enter  by  the  mouth  ;  occasionally  they  ulcerate  through  from 
the  oesophagus,  especially  in  malignant  disease.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
this  accident  is  the  result  of  the  careless  habit  of  holding  things  in  the  mouth  or 
between  the  teeth,  especially  with  children.  Something  or  other — a  laugh,  on 
blow  upon  the  back — causes  a  sudden  inspiration,  and  a  foreign  body  is  sucked 
down  into  the  widely-open  glottis  and  lodged  in  the  air- passages  before  it  is  known 
that  the  hold  on  it  is  lost.  Blow-tubes  and  pea-shooters  are  responsible  for  many, 
the  child  in  filling  its  chest  with  air  drawing  the  projectile  into  the  larynx.  In 
operations  about  the  mouth,  when  the  patient  is  under  an  anaesthetic,  it  has  hap- 
I^ened  many  times  :  sets  of  false  teeth,  or  wedges  used  to  hold  the  mouth  open, 
or  teeth  dropped  from  the  forceps  after  extraction,  in  the  haste  to  grasp  another, 
are  all  recorded  as  having  fallen  into  the  larynx.  The  same  thing  may  occur  in 
the  vomiting  that  follows  anaesthesia.  A  case  of  sudden  death  after  the  adminis- 
tration  of  ether  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  skin  of  a  ripe  plum  rolled  up ;  it  had 
been  vomited,  drawn  into  the  larynx,  and  was  firmly  wedged  in  the  right  bronchus, 
so  that  its  end  fell  over  and  covered  the  orifice  of  the  left.  Round  worms  from 
the  digestive  tract,  vomited  during  sleep,  have  been  known  to  lead  to  the  same 
result. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  according  to  the  position,  whether  it  is  in  the 
larynx  itself,  in  the  trachea,  or  in  the  smaller  bronchi.  They  may  be  immediate, 
due  to  obstruction  or  irritation,  or  secondary,  caused  by  the  inflammation  that 
invariably  follows  sooner  or  later. 

I.  ///  the  Larynx. — If  it  is  large  and  round,  so  as  to  fit  upon  the  rima  glot- 
tidis, or  sharj)  and  angular,  so  as  to  cause  spasm,  suffocation  may  be  immediate. 
I'he  symptoms  are  of  the  most  urgent  description  :  the  patient  starts  up  wildly, 
gasping  for  breath,  and  clutching  at  his  collar  ;  the  face  is  livid,  rapidly  bccom- 
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iag  C3ranosed ;  the  veins  on  the  forehead  and  neck  stand  out  like  cords  ;  he  may 
be  quite  unable  to  speak,  or  if  the  larynx  is  not  quite  closed,  utters  the  most  dis- 
tressing sounds,  attempting  at  the  same  time  to  push  his  finger  down  his  throat ; 
expiration  and  coughing  become  more  and  more  violent,  until  the  body  becomes 
convulsed,  a  cold  sweat  breaks  out,  and  within  a  minute  he  falls  down  unconscious. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  immediate  effect  is  not  so  intense  :  if  the  foreign 
substance  is  smooth,  so  that  it  does  not  set  up  much  irritation,  or  if  it  is  lodged  in 
some  place  out  of  the  way,  like  one  of  the  ventricles,  the  symptoms  may  be  com- 
paratively slight,  although  the  patient  is  never  free  from  danger.  The  cough  is 
characteristic :  it  comes  on  in  spasmodic  fits  of  uncontrollable  violence  and  often 
continues  until  the  patient  is  utterly  prostrate  from  exhaustion.  The  least  change 
of  posture  is  sufficient  to  induce  it.  At  first  it  is  dry  without  expectoration,  but 
afterwards,  when  inflammation  sets  in,  this  may  be  copious,  thick,  and  stained  with 
blood.  Sometimes,  especially  in  children,  the  symptoms  bear  some  resemblance 
to  croup  ;  but  as  a  rule  when  they  are  due  to  a  foreign  body,  expiration  is  more 
difficult  than  inspiration.  Pain,  a  sensation  of  tickling  often  referred  to  the  ear, 
and  a  sense  of  anxiety  or  of  impending  suffocation,  are  nearly  always  present. 
The  voice  may  be  quite  lost  from  the  first,  or,  if  not,  it  always  becomes  hoarse  in 
a  few  hours,  from  the  swelling  and  oedema  that  follow.  Later  on,  if  the  foreign 
body  is  sharp  and  angular,  so  as  to  cause  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  death  may  ensue  from  spasm  and  oedema  of  the  glottis ;  necrosis 
of  the  cartilages  may  occur ;  the  inflammation  may  spread  to  the  lungs  and  cause 
pneumonia ;  even  blood-vessels  may  be  ruptured,  or  the  patient  may  die  at  length, 
worn  out  and  exhausted.  A  coin,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  known  to  lie, 
coated  over  with  mucus,  in  one  of  the  ventricles  for  many  months  without  causing 
urgent  symptoms. 

2.  In  the  Trachea. — If  the  foreign  body  is  fixed,  like  a  puff  dart,  which  lies 
with  its  point  uppermost  and  with  each  expiration  is  driven  further  and  further 
into  the  substance  of  the  trachea,  the  immediate  symptoms  are  not  so  striking. 
There  is  dyspnoea,  but  the  cough  is  more  continuous  and  is  not  of  the  same  spas- 
modic, uncontrollable  character.  Aphonia  is  not  present  until  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  becomes  swollen  from  the  constant  effort  at  expulsion.  Pain 
is  always  felt  over  the  actual  spot,  and  there  is  constant  soreness  behind  the 
sternum.  Inflammation,  however,  with  ulceration  and  copious  expectoration,  very 
soon  makes  its  appearance  and  extends  rapidly  to  the  lungs.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  foreign  body  is  free,  the  symptoms  depend  chiefly  upon  its  shape  and 
weight.  At  one  moment  it  lies  over  the  bronchi,  generally  the  right,  owing  to 
the  position  of  its  orifice ;  the  next,  it  is  coughed  up  against  the  larynx,  and 
starts  a  violent  paroxysm.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  so  fortunate  as  to  cough  it 
out,  with  instant  relief;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  impacted  in 
the  rima  glottidis,  or  is  caught  and  held  by  the  muscular  spasm,  and  immediate 
death  ensues.  Often  the  patient  is  conscious  that  it  shifts  its  position.  Some- 
times it  can  be  heard  and  even  felt  from  the  outside. 

3.  In  the  Lungs. — When  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  one  of  the  bronchi 
there  is  rarely  the  same  urgency.  Dyspnoea,  cough,  copious  expectoration,  pain, 
and  anxiety  are  all  present,  but  the  distress  is  not  so  extreme,  and  there  is  not 
the  same  sense  of  impending  suffocation.  If  it  lies  in  one  of  the  large  bronchi, 
valuable  evidence  may  be  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  chest.  If  the  ob- 
struction is  only  partial,  the  movement  on  that  side  is  diminished,  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  fainter,  and,  generally,  an  unusual  whistling  sound  is  heard  as  the  air 
rushes  past  the  obstruction,  unless  this  is  drowned  by  the  coarse  rales  caused  by 
the  large  amount  of  secretion  that  is  poured  out.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
whole  of  one  lung  or  one  lobe  be  shut  off,  vocal  fremitus  and  the  normal  vesicular 
murmur  are  wanting,  and,  after  a  time,  the  percussion  note  becomes  dull,  while 
the  respiration  in  the  rest  of  the  lung  is  puerile. 

Inflammation,  when  a  foreign  body  is  in   the  lung,  may  be  long  delayed 
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(especially  if  it  is  of  an  unirritating  character),  but  it  always  breaks  out  at  last 
Suppuration  sets  in,  abscesses  form  and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  lung;  gan- 
grene, hemorrhage,  or  empyema  may  occur  ;  tuberculosisi  may  break  out,  and  the 
end  nearly  always  comes  within  a  few  weeks,  though  sometimes  not  for  yeaxs. 
Only  exceptionally  has  the  foreign  body  found  its  way  out  at  length  through  the 
wall  of  the  thorax  in  the  pus  of  an  empyema. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  absence  of  history  this  is  often  impossible;  no  single 
symptom  is  peculiar  to  this  accident.  Many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  has  never  been  suspected  (especially  in  the  lungs); 
and  nearly  as  many  in  which  the  suspicion  has  been  wrong.  In  children  the 
difficulty  is  peculiar  great. 

Asphyxia  may  be  caused  by  a  foreign  body  driven  into  the  pharynx ;  but  as 
a  rule,  there  is  no  time  for  exact  diagnosis  ;  if  it  is  not  dislodged  at  once  by  the 
patient's  own  efforts  or  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  throat,  instant 
laryngotomy  affords  the  only  hope. 

Inflammatory  affections,  croup,  especially  in  children,  and  laryngitis,  are 
more  difficult.  The  most  important  feature  is  the  rapidity  of  the  onset,  and  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  without,  at  first,  any  rise  of  temperature  or  sign 
of  fever.  In  spasmodic  croup,  inspiration  is  more  difficult  than  expiration. 
Hysteria,  reflex  irritation  arising  from  disorders  of  the  digestive  tract,  especially 
in  children,  spasm  and  oedema  of  the  glottis,  even  aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  and 
whooping-cough,  occasionally  give  rise  to  difficulty,  esp)ecially  if  there  is  a  history 
of  a  foreign  body  having  disapi)eared  from  the  mouth  at  the  time  of  the  onset.  It 
is  more  common  for  a  foreign  body  to  be  overlooked. 

If  the  symptoms  are  very  acute,  particularly  if  there  is  violent  suffocative 
cough  recurring  in  spasms,  it  is  probable  the  foreign  body  is  in  the  larynx,  or  else 
that  it  is  loose  in  the  trachea,  and  is  coughed  up  against  it.  When  they  are  severe 
at  first,  and  subside  without  expulsion,  it  has  probably  either  become  lodged  in 
one  of  the  ventricles  or  has  passed  down  in  the  bronchi. 

Treatment. — In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  so  urgent  that  laryngotomy 
(as  being  the  most  speedy)  must  be  done  at  once  with  anything  that  is  at  hand. 
Even  when  the  pulse  can  no  longer  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  this  may  succeed  with  the 
help  of  artificial  respiration.  When  not  so  urgent,  and  when,  as  usually  happens, 
the  patient  is  seen  for  the  first  time  after  the  immediate  paroxysm  has  subsided,  the 
first  thing  is  to  ascertain  the  position. 

If  it  is  in  the  larynx  it  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  and 
laryngeal  forceps.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  brushed  once  or  twice  over 
the  mucous  membrane  renders  it  white  and  perfectly  insensitive,  so  that  thorough 
examination  can  easily  be  carried  out  without  fear  of  spasm.  Or  the  same  effect 
may  be  produced,  though  not  nearly  so  well,  by  the  prolonged  application  of  ice, 
by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  vapor,  or  by  injecting  a  small  quantity  of  morphia 
just  over  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  at  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  If 
this  fails,,  the  choice  lies  between  subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  laryngotomy  (or 
laryngo-tracheotomy,  if  more  space  is  required)  and  vertical  division  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  according  to  the  nature  and  position  of  the  foreign  body.  Then 
it  must  either  be  extracted  through  the  wound  or  pushed  up  from  below.  In  no 
case  should  a  i)atient  be  left  without  assistance  if  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the 
larynx  or  floating  in  the  trachea,  especially  if  there  has  been  already  a  se\'crc 
attack  of  spasmodic  dyspncea. 

When  it  has  passed  beyond  the  larynx,  and  is  fixed  either  in  the  trachea  of 
in  the  lungs,  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  urgency  or  of  immediate  risk  to  life. 
Tracheotomy,  however,  is  usually  advisable.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  shown  by 
statistics  that  in  a  very  large  i)roportion  of  cases  expulsion  takes  place  without; 
and,  still  further,  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  those  cases  in  which  trache- 
otomy has  been  performed  is  higher  than  those  in  which  it  has  not ;  but  I  think  it 
will  be  granted   that,  given  any  individual  case,  the  chance  of  safe  expulsion  is 
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much  greater  after  the  trachea  has  been  opened,  and  that  the  risk  to  life  is  not 
appreciably  increased  by  the  operation.    No  cannula 
should  be  inserted ;  retractors,  easily  made  with  a 
piece  of  bent  wire,  should  be  fixed  in  the  tracheal 
opening  and  fastened  around  the  neck  with  an  elastic 
band,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  certain  degree  of  tension 
upon  the  orifice,  or  Golding-Bird*s  dilator  may  be 
used.     Sometimes   expulsion  is  immediate,   or  the 
foreign  body  is  coughed  up  so  that  it  projects  in  the 
tracheal  wound,  or  it  is  dislodged  by  inversion  com- 
bined with  compression  of  the  thorax,  especially  if 
it  is  round  in  shape  and  of  some  weight ;  emetics      pic.  349.-Goiding-Bird's  DiUior. 
and  sternutatories  have  been  successful,  but  no  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  upon  them  ;  or  it  may  not  happen  for  some  days.     There  are 
many  instances  in  which  a  cannula  has  been  inserted  and  worn  for  some  time,  and 
then,  quite  unexpectedly,  perhaps   from   changes   it   undergoes   itself,  or   from 
ulceration    around    it,   the   foreign    body   has   suddenly   become   detached   and 
been  expelled. 

If  this  does  not  take  place  within  the  first  four  or  fivQ  days,  the  air-passages 
must  be  explored  with  probes,  hooked  at  the  end,  tracheal  forceps  (either  Gross's, 
which  are  made  of  German  silver,  so  that  they  can  be  bent  to  any  shape,  or  Mac- 
kenzie's or  Durham's  which  are  so  contrived  as  to  open  only  at  the  extremities), 
and  even  with  the  finger.  All  these  attempts  cause  violent  expiration,  and  some- 
times in  this  way,  sometimes  by  being  actually  hooked  up,  foreign  bodies  have 
been  extracted  even  from  the  right  bronchus.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  mistake  the  rigid  angle  between  the  bronchi  for  one.  Much  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  shape ;  tubular  bodies  may  be  laid  hold  of  at  the  margin,  or 
drawn  up  by  passing  both  blades  of  a  pair  of  forceps  inside,  and  then  separating 
them  ;  the  worst  of  all  are  puff-darts,  which  become  firmly  wedged  in. 

Afterward  the  same  precautions  must  be  taken  as  after  tracheotomy  ;  the  pa- 
tient must  be  confined  to  his  room,  the  air  kept  warm  and  moist,  the  wound 
covered  with  moistened  gauze,  and,  so  long  as  there  is  any  fear  of  spasm  or  oedema 
of  the  larynx,  the  cannula  should  be  retained  and  the  patient  fed  by  an  oesopha- 
geal tube.  A  certain  amount  of  thickening  and  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  profuse  expectoration,  and,  possibly,  the  growth  of  granulations,  is 
very  likely  to  persist  for  some  time. 

In  older  cases,  when  some  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  entry  of 
the  foreign  body,  the  question  of  surgical  interference  must  be  guided  mainly 
by  the  condition  of  the  lungs. 


Scald  of  the   Glottis. 

In  gas  explosions  and  fires  the  pharynx  is  occasionally  burnt,  from  the  heated 
air  or  flame  being  drawn  into  the  mouth  ;  scalding  is  more  common,  especially  in 
young  children,  from  trying  to  drink  out  of  the  spout  of  a  kettle.  In  either  case 
the  chief  danger  arises  from  the  injury  to  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  which  may 
be  badly  hurt  from  the  flame  or  steam  being  sucked  down  into  it  by  the  inspira- 
tion which  precedes  a  scream.  The  oesophagus  usually  escapes,  unless  there  is  a 
determined  attempt  to  drink  the  fluid,  and  it  is  thrown  at  once  to  the  back  of  the 
mouth. 

Unless  the  accident  is  seen,  or  there  is  other  external  evidence,  the  diagnosis 
must  usually  be  made  from  the  sudden  onset  of  extreme  dyspnoea.  The  lips  and 
mouth  may  be  blistered,  but  they  often  escape,  as  the  fluid  passes  right  to  the 
back  and  is  ejected  through  the  nose.  There  is  constant  screaming,  until,  partly 
from  exhaustion,  partly  from  swelling  and  oedema,  the  voice  is  completely  lost, 
and  nothing  can  be  heard  but  a  hoarse,  croupy  inspiration.     Dyspnoea  may  be 
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it  prevents  exhaustion  and  the  continued 
©r  the  lung  and  the  danger  of  hepatization  ; 
against  spasm.  If  it  is  reserved  to  the  last, 
already  desperate,  the  ill-success  that  attends 
■redit  of  the  operation. 


MATORY  AFFECTIONS. 

_ 'position,  all  the  tissues  of  the  neck  are  verj'  liable  to 
o ;  Ihe  spine,  for  example  may  become  the  seat  of  tii- 
.ihrilis  ;  the  muscles  may  be  attacked  by  rheumatism  ; 
(especially  in  the  sterno-mastoid)  ;  or  the  sheaths 
nvolved ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  cellular  tissue 
separate  description  is  not  required. 


;  OF  THE  Cellular  Tissue. 

serious  from  the  arrangement  of  the  cervical  fascia.     It  may 

fed  wounds  (either  of  the  skin  or  the  mucous  surfaces)  ;  by  in- 

blood-stream,  as  in  pyjemia,  or  by  extension  from  some  neigh- 

lisease,  alveolar  abscess  for  example,  suppuration  in  the  floor  of 

'ing  operation,  tonsillar  abscess,  and  especially  the  j>eri glandular 

»at  occurs  in  scarlatina  and   diphtheria.     The  intense   depression 

.)f  these  disorders,  loiverinfj  the  vitality  and  the  ])ower  of  resistance 

^,  is  probably  the  cause  why  it  spreads   with  such   rapidity  and  so 

uptoms  are  very  grave  from  the  first  ;  often  there  is  a  rigor  ;  the  tem- 
-^  rapidly  ;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  feelile  and  delirium  soon  sets  in. 
intense;  the  head  is  fixed  ;  the  tongue,  if  the  sub-maxillary  region  is 
,  forced  up  into  the  mouth  ;  the  jaws  hardly  able  to  move  ;  and  swaliow- 
ilost  impossible.     The  skin  is  sHoUen  and  puffy  ;   the  superficial  veins  are 
*  si,  and  all  the  tissues  of  the  neck   hard  and  tense.      If  left  to  itself,  the 
b  may  yield  and  allow  the  exudation  to  make  its  way  toward  the  surface  and 
(t  by  the  side  of  the  neck  ;  but  the  inflammation  is  more  likely  to  spread,  in- 
living  one  layer  after  another,  until  either  the  patient  dies  from  acute   blood- 
toning,  or  the  meiliastina  are   implicated,  and  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  or  retro- 
il  suppuration  is  added  to  the  rest. 

Early  and  free  incision  is  the  only  course.  The  patient  should  be  placed 
'  T  an  anarsthetic  ;  an  incision,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length, 
made  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  the  deeji  fascia  divided  to  the 
same  extent  upon  a  director,  and  if  this  does  not  give  sufficient  relief,  the  point 
of  the  director  thrust  into  the  middle  of  the  swelling,  and  followed  up  after  Hilton's 
method,  with  dressing  forceps.  Afterward  a  large  drainage  tube  should  l)e  inserted, 
and  the  discharge  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  The  direction  of  the  incision 
must  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  main  vessels,  and  it  must  be  very  carefully  made, 
as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  displaced. 

Even  when  the  inflammation  is  not  so  severe  as  this,  extensive  destruction  is 
by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  sometimes,  especially  after  scarlatina,  profuse 
hemorrhage  occurs  about  the  time  that  the  sloughs  are  separating.  If  it  comes 
from  the  carotid  or  the  jugular,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  find  the  bleeding  point 
and  isolate  it  for  ligature,  tracing  it  for  some  little  distance  up  or  down,  as  the 
case  may  be,  so  as  to  get  clear  of  the  sloughing  part ;  but  if,  as  usually  is  the  case, 
this  is  impossible,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  ap|ily  styptics  and  pressure.  The 
cavity  must  be  cleansed  and  dried  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  well  covered  with 
iodoform,  and  then  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze ;  but  the  prognosis  is  xery  grave. 
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with  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system — ^is  seldom  met  with  until  late  in  life, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  clonic  character  of  the  convulsions.  The  head  oa 
only  be  kept  at  rest  by  means  of  some  external  support ;  as  soon  as  it  is  left  tke 
muscles  are  seized  with  clonic  spasms,  which  grow  worse  and  worse  as  the  patient 
attempts  to  control  them.  Sometimes  one  side  only  is  affected  ;  more  frequentlj 
both,  and  in  many  instances  other  muscles  as  well.  Massage,  galvanism,  cooBter- 
irritation,  faradization  of  the  opposing  groups,  and  many  other  remedies  ha?c 
been  tried  without  much  benefit.  Occasionally  relief  is  obtained  by  bromide  of 
potash,  but  it  seldom  lasts  long.  Neurectomy  of  the  spinal  accessory  holds  omt 
better  prospect  when  only  the  sterno-mastoid  is  involved,  especially  if  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nerve  and  its  connections  with  the  cervical  plexus  are  removed;  bat 
in  most  instances  the  other  muscles  are  affected  as  well. 


Tumors  of  the  Neck. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  tumors  of  the  neck  are  of  congenital  origin, 
although  they  may  not  begin  to  enlarge  or  become  prominent  until  late  in  life. 

Nievoid  growths  are  fairly  common.  In  most  cases  they  consist  of  nothing 
but  dilated  veins  and  capillaries  (the  so-called  blood -cysts  of  the  supra-clavicabr 
region)  ;  but  not  unfrequently  they  are  associated  with  a  variable  amount  d 
fibrous  and  fatty  tissue,  or  with  hydrocele  of  the  neck — in  all  probability  a  similar 
affection  of  the  lymphatics.  They  can  usually  be  recognized  by  the  effect  of 
gentle  pressure  ;  but,  if  there  is  much  solid  tissue,  or  many  phleboliths,  and  if  the 
history  is  vague,  the  diagnosis  is  simply  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  only  satis- 
factory treatment  is  excision  ;  but  as  they  may  extend  long  distances  under  the 
muscles  (in  one  case  of  a  mixed  naevoid  and  lipomatous  growth  under  my  caie, 
the  supra-clavicular  and  subscapular  regions  were  completely  dissected),  and,  not 
unfreciuently,  communicate  with  the  jugular  veins,  the  operation  should  not  be 
lightly  undertaken. 

Hydrocele  of  the  neck,  congenital  cystic  hygroma^  or  lymphangfioma  cysticum, 
has  already  been  descril:)ed.  It  may  be  present  at  birth,  or  may  not  cause  anv 
conspicuous  enlargement  until  adult  life.  Sometimes  it  occurs  under  the  jaw. 
more  frequently  in  the  suj)ra-clavicular  region,  extending  into  the  axilla.  It  may 
be  unilocular  (the  term  hydrocele  of  the  neck  is  sometimes  reserved  for  this)  or 
composed  of  numbers  of  cysts  of  all  sizes,  mixed  with  fibrous  or  fatty  tissoe. 
Cienerally  the  fluid  they  contain  is  clear  and  serous,  but  it  may  be  red,  chocolate- 
brown,  or  green,  according  to  the  amount  of  blood  mixed  with  it  and  the  changes 
it  has  undergone.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  degree  of  translucency  is  very  vari- 
able. These  growths  not  unfrequently  extend  very  deeply  into  the  neck  ;  the? 
may  pass  the  middle  line,  reach  down  into  the  thorax,  surround  the  great  vessels, 
and  even  extend  ui)\vard  into  the  occipital  region.  Generally  part  of  them  is 
superficial  and  the  diagnosis  easy,  but  sometimes  they  are  altogether  buried  behind 
the  trachea,  or  in  the  mediastinum,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  their 
nature  is.  In  some  instances  a  fatal  result  has  been  caused  by  pressure  upon  im- 
porUint  organs;  in  others,  it  has  followed  from  deep-seated  suppuration;  dis- 
apj)earance,  without  operation,  is  very  unusual. 

The  treatment  must  be  very  cautious.  Simple  cysts  may  be  tapped  and 
drained,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  individual  ones  of  larger 
growth  ;  but,  though  this  gives  temporary  relief,  they  often  refill.  Injections  of 
iodine  and  setons  have  succeeded,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  caused  diffuse 
attacks  of  inflammation,  and  even  death  has  occurred.  Excision  is  only  possible 
when  the  growth  is  small  and  superficial.  Relocated  incision  and  drainage,  cut- 
fully  avoiding  suppuration,  offer  the  best  prospect. 

Hyo- lingual  Cysts. — Another  variety  originates  in  connection  with  the  hjo- 
lingual  canal.     This  extends  in  the  fijctus  from  the  foramen  caecum  to  theholknrrf 
the  hyoid,  and  thence  onward  to  the  pyramidal  process  of  the  thyroid  ly*' 
is  develoi)ed  from  the  stomatodneum  (the  lingual   portion   probal^y 
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firom  the  hypo-pharyngeal  diverticulum,  around  which  the  thyroid  originates.  In 
Ac  infant  the  former  often  persists ;  the  rest  usually  disappears  or  remains,  as  the 
levator  glandulae  thyroideae,  the  pyramidal  lobe  itself,  the  ligament  extending  from 
it,  or  the  cysts  that  are  so  frequently  developed  near  its  apex.  Some  of  the  cysts 
fiaX  are  formed  from  this  are  dermoid,  containing  sebaceous  matter  and  hair  (the 
lingual  canal  itself  is  epiblastic)  ;  others  are  simple  and  unilocular,  filled  with 
9enim ;  in  others  again,  papillomatous  and  villous  growths  make  their  appearance 
(these  are  usually  regarded  as  accessory  thyroids,  and  may  occur  in  the  larynx 
and  trachea),  and  sometimes  again,  they  undergo  malignant  degeneration,  and 
pass  into  a  form  of  cystic  epithelioma. 

Branchial  Cysts. — Congenital  cysts,  growing  down  to  and  involving  the 
sheath  of  the  great  vessels,  may  develop  from  the  lining  of  the  branchial  clefts  at 
the  side  of  the  neck.  Sometimes  they  are  associated  with  branchial  fistula.  Their 
contents  (they  may  be  sebaceous  or  mucous)  vary  according  to  the  character  of 
the  epithelium  from  which  they  spring. 

In  addition  to  these  growths  of  congenital  origin,  tumors  of  all  kinds  origi- 
nate in  connection  with  the  various  tissues  and  structures  in  the  neck.  Sarcoma, 
lipoma,  fibroma,  and  even  enchondroma,  may  develop  in  the  cellular  or  fibrous 
tissue  (the  last-named  possibly  from  rudiments  of  the  branchial  cartilages)  ;  exos- 
toses, enchondromata,  and  myeloid  sarcomata  from  the  bones  ;  fusiform  and  sac- 
culated aneur)rsms,  arterio-venous  aneurysm  and  aneurysmal  varix  from  the  vessels, 
and  molluscum,  sebaceous  cysts,  papilloma,  and  epithelioma  from  the  skin. 

The  lymphatic  glands  present  still  greater  variety.  In  addition  to  lymphoma, 
lymphadenoma,  and  sarcoma  (growths  originating  in  them),  and  to  the  various 
forms  of  specific  inflammation  (tubercle,  syphilis,  glanders,  leprosy,  etc.),  which 
alTect  them  and  cause  them  to  enlarge  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  often  desig- 
nated tumors  (in  spite  of  their  inflammatory  origin),  they  are  liable  to  be  the 
seat  of  secondary  malignant  growths  of  all  kinds.  Epithelioma  of  the  lip  and 
tongue  affect  the  submaxillary  ones  ;  sarcoma  of  the  tonsil,  those  along  the  carotid 
sheath ;  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  the  supraclavicular  chain  ;  and  epithelioma  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  deeper  ones  that  run  down  to  the  mediastinum.  Carcinoma  of 
the  larynx,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  extend  to  them  until  late  in  the  course  of 
the  disease.  Epitheliomatous  glands  in  the  neck,  especially  behind  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  are  peculiar  in  often  becoming  cystic,  the  central  mass  undergoing 
caseation  and  liquefaction.  When  this  occurs,  they  increase  rapidly  in  size,  the 
skin  over  them  becomes  red  and  thin,  and,  not  unfrequently,  they  burst  and  give 
way,  discharging  a  mixture  of  caseous  debris,  blood  and  serum.  Sometimes  the 
hemorrhage  is  very  serious. 

Tumors  in  connection  with  the  thyroid  body  (which  are  described  separately) 
ar?  distinguished  by  their  rising  and  falling  with  the  trachea  in  deglutition.  Bur- 
sal cysts,  which  may  occur  over  the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane, 
are  known  by  thehr  chronic  character,  by  the  age  at  which  they  occur,  and  by  the 
thinness  of  their  walls  and  the  character  of  their  contents. 

Hernia  of  the  pharynx  {/*harynj^oce/e)  or  (.esophagus  (a  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  through  a  defective  portion  of  the  wall,  causing  a  great  sac  to 
develop  behind  the  carotid  vessels)  may  be  diagnosed  by  its  position,  the  variation 
in  its  size  from  time  to  time,  and  the  passage  of  a  sound.  It  may  be  congenital 
or  acquired  ;  but  if  it  gives  rise  to  inconvenience,  the  only  course  is  to  excise  it. 
Tracheocele  (a  similar  protrusion  l)etween  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  or  trachea) 
is  distinguished  by  its  containing  air,  and  by  the  variation  in  its  size  on  forced 
expiration ;  usually  it  projects  in  front. 

Gummata  may  occur  in  the  muscles,  especially  the  sterno-mastoid,  or  masses 
of  bone  may  develop  in  them  as  a  result  of  osteo-arthritis,  or  after  strains.  The 
sterno-mastoid  induration  of  infants  is  probably  traumatic,  due  to  partial  rupture 
and  coagulation  of  the  blood  inside  the  sheath. 
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Operations  on  the  Air  Passages. 

Laryngotomy  is  performed  in  the  crico-thyroid  space.  It  is  not  suitable  ibr 
children,  and  only  for  adults  in  cases  of  emergency  or  when  a  tube  has  to  be  used 
for  a  short  time,  during  an  operation,  for  example.  The  space  is  much  too  small 
(unless  the  cicro-thyroid  and  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles  are  incised)  to  adimt 
of  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  or  a  papilloma. 

The  question  of  an  anaesthetic  depends  upon  the  urgency  of  the  operatioD. 
The  patient's  head  is  thrown  back  as  far  as  possible,  while  the  neck  rests  uponi 
firm  support,  and  the  crico-thyroid  space  identified.  A  longitudinal  incision  is 
made  exactly  in  the  middle  line  over  this,  and  the  larynx  opened  by  dividing  the 
membrane  transversely  immediately  above  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  crico-thyroid 
arteries  are  seldom  injured,  but  if  there  is  any  hemorrhage  the  bleeding  points  can 
be  secured  at  once  with  Wells'  forceps.  A  laryngeal  cannula,  which  is  shorter 
than  an  ordinary  tracheal  one  and  flattened  from  above  downward,  can  then  be 
fitted  in  at  once. 

Tracheotojtiy  is  required  much  more  frequently.  It  may  be  f)erformed  for  the 
relief  of  obstruction,  whether  it  is  temporary  (as  in  croup,  diphtheria,  oedema  of 
the  glottis,  or  muscular  spasm)  or  permanent  (as  in  syphilitic  stenosis) ;  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  ;  to  give  rest  to  the  larynx  in  cases  of  painful  ulceration; 
or  as  a  precaution  in  operations  in  order  to  prevent  the  entry  of  blood. 

The  trachea  may  be  opened  either  above  or  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid; 
but,  unless  there  is  some  special  indication  to  the  contrary,  the  former  should 
always  be  selected.  The  anterior  jugular  and  inferior  thyroid  veins  are  in  close 
relation  with  the  lower  part.  The  innominate  artery  bifurcates  almost  on  it,  and 
sometimes  reaches  far  up  into  the  neck.  The  thyroidea  ima  may  cross  it.  Jt  lies 
very  much  further  from  the  surface  and  is  much  more  easily  displaced  to  one  side. 
In  infants,  too,  the  thymus  may  cause  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty. 

Except  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  an  anaesthetic  should  always  be  given. 
Chloroform  is  better  than  ether,  as  it  is  less  irritating :  very  little  is  required, 
especially  in  the  case  of  children,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  induce  absolute  anaes- 
thesia. The  recumbent  position  is  the  most  convenient,  the  head,  if  the  breathing 
will  allow  it,  being  thrown  back,  and  the  neck  supported  by  a  small  but  firm  pillow 
or  sand-bag.  As  there  is  sometimes  a  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  a  careful  examination  must  always  be  made  first. 

The  incision  must  be  two  inches  in  length,  beginning  on  the  margin  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  (unless  it  is  wished  to  include  this,  as  in  laryn  go -tracheotomy). 
dividing  the  skin  and  exposing  the  anterior  layer  of  the  deep  fascia.  If  the 
assistant  holds  the  head  perfectly  straight  and  the  surgeon's  hand  is  a  light  one, 
there  is  no  need  to  fix  the  trachea  yet.  The  skin  can  be  made  sufficiently  tense 
by  drawing  it  down  upon  the  sternum.  The  next  step  is  to  identify  the  white  line 
that  marks  the  interval  between  the  muscles.  At  this  level  they  are  not  in  contact, 
and  the  only  structure  in  front  of  the  trachea  (with  the  exception  of  veins)  is  the 
cervical  fascia  that  passes  across  from  one  to  the  other.  To  see  this  clearly  the 
edges  of  the  incision  must  be  gently  separated  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  steadying  the  trachea  without  compressing  it.  Retractors  held  by 
an  assistant  nearly  always  displace  it. 

The  next  proceeding  varies  according  to  the  operator.  Careful  dissection 
with  a  scalpel  until  the  rings  of  the  trachea  are  thoroughly  exposed  used  to  be  the 
invariable  rule,  but  now  there  are  many  modifications.  Whitehead  advocates 
splitting  the  fascia  from  above  downward  with  a  raspatory  (even  a  steel  director 
may  tear  the  veins)  until  the  isthmus  is  reached.  This  is  pushed  down,  and  the 
trachea  laid  l)are  at  once.  Parker  only  makes  two  incisions,  one  to  expose  the 
white  line,  the  other  from  below  upward,  through  it  into  the  trachea.  Boee 
recommends  a  transverse  incision  through  the  fascia  on  the  cricoid  cartilage;  a 
blunt  hook  is  then  introduced  into  the  slit  and  passed  down  behind  the  thyroid, 
and  everything  that  lies  in  front  pulled  toward  the  sternum  until  the  first  three 
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vings  are  exposed.  This  has  been  called  the  bloodless  method,  and  may  be  prac- 
ticed when  there  is  a  large  plexus  of  distended  veins,  so  placed  that  it  would  be 
flifficult  to  avoid  injuring  them  in  any  other  way. 

Parker's  method  undoubtedly  shortens  the  operation,  avoids  shock,  and 
lessens  the  size  of  the  wound  and  the  absorbing  surface  (a  matter  of  great  moment), 
Iwt  it  can  hardly  be  recommended  unless  the  operator  is  thoroughly  experienced. 
In  actual  practice  each  case  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits :  in  some,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  open  the  trachea  at  once  ;  occasionally  it  must  be  done,  as  respi- 
ration may  cease  with  the  shock  caused  by  the  first  incision ;  but  in  all  alike  it  is 
necessary  to  expose  and  recognize  the  interval  between  the  muscles,  to  keep  exactly 


Fig.  351. — Trachea  Dilator. 

in  the  middle  line,  to  avoid  wounding  the  veins,  and  to  make  the  deep  incision 
from  below  upward.  Undoubtedly  it  is  safer  not  to  open  the  trachea  until  it  is 
thoroughly  exposed  ;  and  this  should  be  the  rule ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tedious 
dissection  is  equally  to  be  avoided. 

The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gives  very  little  trouble :  it  can  be  pressed  up  or 
down  by  the  finger  without  difficulty.  [Some  operators  prefer  to  divide  the 
isthmus  between  a  double  ligature.]  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  open  the  trachea 
exactly  in  the  middle  line.  The  upper  three  rings  should  be  divided,  but  not  the 
cricoid.     As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  edges  of  the  tracheal  wound  should  be  held 


Fig.  352, — Parker's  Suction  Apparatus,     The  cylinder  is  filled  with  antiseptic  coiton-wool. 


open  with  dilating  forceps  until  the  immediate  disturbance  consequent  on  the 
change  of  breathing  has  subsided.  Sometimes  respiration  ceases  altogether,  the 
abundant  supply  of  oxygen  ca«ising  apncea.  Sometimes  rapid  expiratory  efforts 
are  made:  coughing,  of  course,  is  impossible.  In  cases  of  croup  or  diphtheria 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  to  clear  out  any  false  membrane  that  can  be  seen. 
Parker  recommends  sweeping  round  the  interior  of  the  windpipe  with  a  feather 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  soda  or  borax  in  order  to  detach  and  bring  away  as  much 
as  possible;  and,  if  this  does  not  succeed,  suction  either  by  means  of  a  ball- 
aspirator  or  a  properly  guarded  mouth-tube  (Fig.  352).  The  immediate  ai)plica- 
tion  of  the  mouth  to  the  wound  must  be  absolutely  condemned. 
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The  size  of  the  trachea  differs  even  at  the  same  age,  and  this,  of  coone, 
determines  the  diameter  of  the  cannula;  its  shape  must  depend  upon  the  part  of 
the  windpipe  opened.  Durham's  and  Parker's  (Figs.  353  and  354)  are  themort 
satisfactory,  the  latter,  however,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  guide,  is  occasionally  1 
little  difficult  to  introduce.  Quarter-circle  and  bivalve  tubes  should  never  be  usei 
Morrant  Baker's  rubber  ones  answer  exceedingly  well  when  the  wound  has assamcd 
a  definite  shape,  the  amount  of  discharge  often  beginning  to  diminish  at  once.  la 
most  cases  a  double  tube  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  cleansing  (Parker  dispensa 
with  it  when  there  is  a  well-trained  nurse),  and  the  inner  one  should  project  slightly 
beyond  the  outer,  so  that  the  latter  may  not  become  clogged.  In  addition,  the 
collar  of  the  tube  should  be  movable,  that  it  may  accommodate  itself  to  theacdoa 
of  the  trachea  in  swallowing. 

There  need  not  be  any  hurry  about  the  introduction  of  the  tube  ;  the  wound 
can  be  held  open  with  dilating  forceps  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  trachea  thoroughly 
cleared,  search  made  for  a  foreign  body  (in  this  case  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
fix  tlie  edge  of  the  trachea  temporarily  to  the  skin),  or  a  suture  passed  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  wound  ready  to  fasten.  Then  the  cannula  may  be  quietly  intjo- 
duced  on  a  pilot,  if  its  construction  admits  of  it,  and,  the  guide  being  withdrawn, 
secured  by  means  of  a  tape  round  the  neck.     In  this  way  there  is  no  fear  either  of 


Fig.  353. — Durham's  Cannula  with  Pilot. 


Fig.  354. — Parker's  Cannuk. 


passing  the  tube  between  the  trachea  and  the  fascia  or  of  leaving  it  in  its  proper 
position,  but  blocked  with  false  membrane. 

No  operation  in  surgery  is  so  frequently  bungled  as  tracheotomy  ;  easy  as  it 
appears  on  the  dead  subject,  on  a  child  with  a  short,  fat  neck,  suffering  from 
extreme  dyspncea,  it  is  entirely  different.  Waste  of  time  should,  of  course,  never 
be  permitted,  but  hurry  is  a  great  deal  worse.  The  cricoid  cartilage  has  been 
mistaken,  the  trachea  pushed  to  one  side  and  missed  altogether  (it  is  very  easy 
in  a  child),  the  opening  hacked  or  made  on  one  side,  the  posterior  wall  cut 
into,  important  veins  wounded,  and  the  carotid,  the  innominate,  and  even  the 
sac  of  an  aneurysm  laid  open.  This  cannot  happen  if  the  head  is  held  straight, 
the  incision  made  of  sufficient  length  and  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  and  i(  the 
operator  feels  from  time  to  time  what  he  is  doing.  If,  after  the  first  incision,  he 
pres.ses  the  skin  on  either  side  backward  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  trachea 
is  fixed  in  the  middle  between  them  without  being  compressed,  and  is  kept  well 
up  in  the  wound. 

Hemorrhage  occasionally  is  unavoidable.  If  an  artery  is  cut  its  end  should 
be  clamped  at  once,  and  a  large  vein  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Generally, 
however,  the  source  cannot  be  detected  ;  it  comes  from  the  small  vessels  of  the 
plexus  between  the  layers  of  the  fascia,  all  of  which  are  distended,  owing  to 
the  dyspn(]L'a.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  often  advisable  not  to  wait,  but  to 
open  the  trachea  at  once  ;  as  air  enters  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  becomes 
relieved,  the  veins  empty  themselves  and  the  hemorrhage  ceases.     Holding  the 
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txachea  slightly  forward  with  the  dilating  forceps  helps  to  compress  them  and 
prev'ents  the  blood  entering  the  lungs. 

When  tracheotomy  is  j^erformed  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  the 
^Dtry  of  blood  into  the  lungs  during  the  course  of  an  operation,  the  incision  and 
^various  steps  are  the  same,  but  a  tampon  is  inserted  instead  of  a  simple  trache- 
otomy tube.  The  two  best  known  are  Trendelen berg's  and  Hahn's. 
Each  consists  of  a  tracheal  tube,  but  in  the  former  a  dilatable  rub- 
"bcr  collar  is  used  to  block  the  space  around  it,  l)etween  it  and  the 
mucous  membrane,  in  the  latter  compressed  sponge.     Of  the  two 
Cfais  appears  to  be  the  better  ;  it  is  not  so  likely  to  slip  or  give  way, 
but  in  all  operations,  except  those  on  the  larynx  itself,  a  simple 
tracheotomy  tube  with  a  sponge  (attached  to  a  string),  to  block 
the  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx,  answers  equally  well,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  Fig.  355  —Hahn's 

After-treatment. — This  varies  naturally  with  the  cause  ;  it  Tampon  c  annul  a 

•'    ,  covered    with     com- 

must  always  be  remembered  that  tracheotomy  only  relieves  a  symp-  pressed  sponge  im- 
tom  or  prevents  one  ;  the  original  trouble  still  remains.  trm"^^'''^  '^'''^  '°'^*'' 

{a)  In  the  simplest  case — chronic  laryngeal  stenosis,  for 
instance,  in  which  there  is  no  pulmonary  complication — all  that  is  needed,  pro- 
vided the  tube  fits,  is  something  to  warm  and  moisten  the  air  before  it  enters  the 
lungs,  and  a  dry  absorbent  dressing  around  the  orifice  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
discharge  and  lessen  the  risk  of  broncho-pneumonia  and  cellulitis.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  in  a  semi-recumbent  position,  and  well  pro- 
tected from  draughts.  A  bronchitis  kettle  may  be  used,  but  it  is  better,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  to  protect  the  orifice  with  a  thin,  fiat  s]jonge,  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
so  as  to  filter  the  air  thoroughly.  The  wound  should  be  ])owdered  with  iodoform, 
and  the  flanges  of  the  cannula  prevented  from  pressing  upon  it  by  little  pads  of 
absorbent  wool.  The  frequency  w-ith  which  the  tube  recjuires  changing  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  irritation  it  causes ;  a  rubber  one  can  often  be  introduced  on 
a  proper  dilator  by  the  second  day.  In  cases  such  as  these,  there  is  very  little  of 
that  tenacious  mucus  which  is  so  troublesome  in  croup  or  di])htheria. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  patient  should  be  fed  through  the  rectum  ;  the 
movements  of  the  trachea  in  swallowing  are  very  painful  (cocaine  sprayed  over 
the  wound  prevents  this  to  some  extent),  and  there  is  great  risk  of  fluid  trickling 
down  the  larynx  and  passing  by  the  side  of  the  tube  into  the  lungs.  This  may 
happen  even  after  the  cannula  has  been  removed,  if  the  larynx  has  not  thoroughly 
recovered,  but  usually  there  is  no  danger  after  the  wound  has  healed,  and  the 
patient  has  grown  accustomed  to  the  change  of  respiration  and  learned  how  to 
cough.  If  the  rectum  becomes  irritable  or  thirst  is  distressing,  an  oesophageal  tube 
should  be  used  instead. 

Tracheotomy  tubes,  if  worn  permanently,  should  be  fre(|uently  changed  and 
carefully  inspected  from  time  to  time.  Their  duration  of  life  varies  very  much, 
and  instances  have  been  known  of  their  breaking  and  of  the  end  falling  down 
into  the  bronchi.  It  is  always  as  well  to  protect  the  orifice  with  a  suitable  respi- 
rator. 

(Ji)  In  diphtheria  the  after-treatment  recfuires  even  greater  care.  The  air  must 
be  warmed  and  moistened,  and  the  cot  surrounded  by  screens,  l)ut  the  top  should 
be  left  open,  'i'he  tube  must  be  kept  clean  by  means  of  feathers  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  i>otash  (soda  bicarb.,  gr.  xx  ;  glycerini,  ^ss  ; 
aq.  ad  5J),  and  if  there  is  any  membrane  heard  or  seen  floating  in  the  trachea  or 
larynx  it  must  be  cleared  away  in  the  .same  manner.  Parker  recommends  that  the 
solution  should  be  sprayed  from  time  to  time  over  the  wound  to  i)reventthe  viscid 
mucus  collecting  and  drying  around  the  orifice.  The  frequency  with  which  the 
inner  cannula  requires  changing  de|)ends  uj)on  the  success  with  which  this  is  carried 
out.  At  first  it  may  need  it  almost  every  hour,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  process  is  an  exhausting  one,  and,  for  a  time,  very  alarming  to  a  child,  so  that 
every  endeavor  must  be  made  to  keep  the   passage  free  without.     Each  cannula 
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should  have  a  double  set  of  inner  tubes,  so  that  when  one  is  removed  and  a  featixr 
has  been  passed  down  the  outer  to  make  sure  it  is  clear,  the  second  can  be  intro- 
duced without  delay.  The  outer  need  only  be  removed  once  a  day.  To  deii 
them  they  should  be  placed  in  a  hot  solution  of  soda  and  well  scrubbed. 

How  long  the  tube  should  be  continued  depends  upon  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  metal  cannula  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible 
by  a  rubber  one  (it  can  usually  be  done  by  the  third  or  fourth  day)  and  thisshookl 
not  be  worn  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Before  leaving  it  off  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  educate  the  larynx  again,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  air  passing 
through  the  tube,  by  using  one  that  is  perforated  on  the  convexity  or  very  mudi 
shortened.  The  child,  of  course,  must  be  watched  night  and  day  by  someone 
who  can  use  dilating  forceps  and  replace  the  cannula  at  once  if  there  is  any  real 
danger. 

Instances  of  very  great  difficulty  are  met  with  every  now  and  then ;  dyspnoea 
comes  on  as  soon  as  the  tube  is  removed,  and  the  child  seems  absolutely  unable  to 
breathe  through  its  larnyx.     In  a  few  cases  this  is  due  to  a  mechanical  impediment, 
cicatricial  stenosis,  or  the  growth  of  granulations  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  cannula  ;  but  in  the  majority  no  reason  of  this  kind 
can  be  found,  nor  can  more  than  a  small  proportion  be  accounted  for  on  the 
hypothesis  of  diphtheritic  paralysis.     Probably  it  arises  not  so  much  from  any 
structural  alteration  as  from  the  inability  of  the  child  to  direct  its  efforts  with 
sufficient  energy,  and  from  actual  fright.     Most  cases  recover  as  the  child  grows 
stronger  by  patiently  trying  again  and  again  ;  sometimes  galvanism  is  of  service, 
but  in  a  few  nothing  succeeds,  and,  then,  if  no  organic  obstruction  can  be  found, 
the  only  course  left  is  intubation — passing  a  tube  into  the  larynx,  through  the 
mouth  or  through  the  wound,  and   retaining  it  there.     Either  O'Dwyer's  or  Mc- 
Ewen's  can  be  used  ;  the  essential  point  is  that  the  lower  end  should  be  just  below 
the  level  of  the  tracheal  opening.     A  tube  of  this  kind  can  be  left  without  being 
removed  for  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  ;  but  if  it  becomes  blocked,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  cleared  by  coughing,  or  if  symptoms  of  exhaustion  come  on  owing  to 
the  distress  it  causes,  it  must  be  removed  at  once,  and  under  no  circumstances 
may  the  child  be  left  alone  for  a  moment. 

Prognosis. — Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  consequences  of 
the  operation  and  those  of  the  disease  for  which  it  is  performed.  Much  depends 
upon  the  age  of  the  patient ;  in  an  infant  it  is  always  serious,  the  structures  involved 
are  so  small  and  delicate,  and  there  is  such  great  risk  of  pulmonary  complications, 
independently  of  croup  or  diphtheria.  If  the  lungs  are  already  collapsed  and  par- 
tially consolidated,  if  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  prolonged  battling  against  inmii- 
nent  asphyxia,  or  if  he  is  dying  from  the  diphtheritic  poison,  the  operation  can 
do  no  good  ;  it  must  not  be  blamed  for  the  result,  but  it  may  hasten  the  end.  If 
it  is  to  be  of  any  real  service,  or  if  the  wound  is  to  be  used  not  merely  to  relieve 
a  symptom  but  to  attack  the  disease  by  removing  false  membrane  and  giving  the 
patient  pure  air,  not  that  which  has  been  befouled  by  passing  over  a  poisoned  sur- 
face, it  must  be  jierformed  while  there  is  still  a  reasonable  hope. 

Intlammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck  is  the  most  common  complia- 
tion.  There  is  always  a  little  at  the  first,  causing  a  certain  amount  of  swelling 
and  (edema  around  the  wound,  but  it  is  seldom  serious  unless  the  parts  have  been 
much  disturbed  in  the  o])eration  or  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  greatly  impaired. 
Usually  it  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ;  sometimes,  however,  it  forms  an 
abscess  around  the  trachea  (especially  if  the  tube  has  missed  the  opening  when  it 
was  being  introduced),  and  occasionally  it  leads  to  diffiise  suppuration,  which 
may  even  spread  down  to  the  mediastina  and  involve  the  pleura  or  pericardiunL 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  ta])e  fastening  the  cannula  is  not  too  tight. 

Irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  may  be  caused  by  the  end 
of  the  cannula.  Usually  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  fit.  Ulceration  of 
the  anterior  wall,  leading  to  perforation,  was  a  common  result  when  quarter-circle 
tubes  were  used,  and  though  this  is  much  more  rare  at  the  present  time,  masses  of 
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granulations  due  to  the  constant  friction  of  the  end  are  not  iinfrequent.  Slight 
cases,  if  the  growth  is  easily  accessible,  may  be  relieved  by  means  of  an  alum  spray, 
cr  by  painting  it  with  an  astringent  solution  ;  more  severe  ones  may  require  an 
enlargement  of  the  wound  and  the  application  of  the  cautery  or  a  curette.  In  a 
few  very  rare  instances  the  trachea  remains  irritable,  even  when  a  rubber  tube  is 
worn,  without  any  perceptible  cause. 

Diphtheria  very  seldom  attacks  the  wound.  It  may  become  foul  and  sloughy 
from  the  constant  irritation,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  a  definite  adherent  membrane. 
If  it  forms  it  must  be  destroyed  at  once. 

Emphysema  is  sometimes  met  with,  especially  when  the  cervical  fascia  is 
opened  up  irregularly,  and  it  is  said  that  the  air  may  spread  in  the  tissues  until  it 
reaches  and  fills  the  pleura. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  always, the  risk  of  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneu- 
monia, caused  by  the  entry  of  cold  or  dry  air,  foreign  bodies,  dust,  food,  blood, 
or  the  secretion  of  the  wound ;  and,  of  course,  all  the  ordinary  complications  of 
irritated  wounds,  such  as  sloughing,  erysipelas,  etc.,  may  occur  as  well. 

Laryngo-tracheotomy. — In  this  operation  the  cricoid  is  divided  as  well  as  the 
upper  rings  of  the  trachea.  It  may  be  required  in  the  case  of  children  with  very 
short  necks,  or  be  advisable  when  there  is  a  growth  or  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx. 
Under  other  circumstances  it. should  not  be  performed,  as  it  is  liable  to  lead  to 
serious  impairment  of  the  voice. 

Subhyoid  pharyngotomy  (opening  the  pharynx  through  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane) has  been  performed  for  the  removal  of  growths  and  foreign  bodies  in  the 
larynx.  It  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  cases  in  which  extraction  by  the  aid  of 
the  laryngoscope  has  failed  or  is  unsuitable. 

Thyrotomy, — Median  longitudinal  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  be 
required  under  similar  circumstances.  Laryngo-tracheotomy  is  performed  first 
and  a  tracheal  tube  inserted  ;  in  the  case  of  papillomata,  which  are  often  very 
vascular,  a  tampon  is  advisable  to  prevent  any  blood  trickling  down  the  trachea. 
In  some  cases  this,  or  the  division  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  is  sufficient ;  if 
not,  the  incision  is  carried  upward  and  the  two  halves  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
separated.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  exactly  in  the  middle  line, 
and  if  possible  avoid  wounding  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  cords.  In  children 
and  young  adults  the  incision  may  be  made  with  a  scalpel,  and  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  whole  length ;  the  elasticity  of  the  parts  is  so  great  that 
sufficient  room  can  be  obtained  without.  In  old  people  this  is  not  possible,  and 
in  many  instances  a  fine  saw  must  be  used.  After  the  growths  have  been  removed 
and  th^  base  from  which  they  spring  seared  with  chromic  acid,  the  margins  of  the 
cartilage  must  be  accurately  adjusted  and  secured  with  wire  sutures  passed  through 
the  perichondrium.  The  tracheal  tube  should  be  left  for  some  days,  until  all 
danger  of  inflammation  is  past  and  the  parts  are  fairly  well  united.  The  patient 
must  in  the  meanwhile  be  kept  perfectly  quiet ;  talking,  and  especially  coughing, 
prevented  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  all  sources  of  irritation  avoided.  The  voice  is 
very  likely  to  be  impaired  :  not,  perhaps,  so  much  from  inaccurate  adjustment  as 
from  the  subsequent  cicatrization  and  contraction. 

Intubation  of  the  Larynx. 

This  method  of  treating  temporary  occlusion  of  the  glottis  has  recently  been 
revived  by  MacEwen  (for  adults)  and  O'Dwyer.  The  former  employs  long  cylin- 
drical tubes  after  the  pattern  of  gum-elastic  catheters,  introducing  them  through 
the  mouth  and  changing  them  every  twelve  hours  ;  the  latter  much  shorter  ones, 
w^hich  (if  not  coughed  up)  may  l)e  left  ///  situ  for  a  fortnight,  resting  upon  the 
ventricular  bands  without  passing  through.  The  shortest  are  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length ;  the  longest  three.  At  the  ui>per  end  is  a  diamond-shaped  head  flat- 
tened in  front  and  provided  with  a  small  eye  to  carry  a  thread.  Below  is  a  neck 
which  expands  into  a  fusiform  enlargement.     Each  tube  is  provided  with  a  jointed 
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guide,  which  can  be  screwed  on  to  an  introducer.  This  consists  of  a  stem  let  <a 
a  handle  and  carrying  a  sliding  tube,  so  arranged  that  when  the  cannula  iiii 
position  it  can  be  pushed  off  the  guide  and  left  as  the  latter  is  withdrawn.  Finally, 
there  is  an  extractor  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  cannula  out  again.  Theoi- 
nulieand  guides  are  made  in  five  sizes,  the  smallest  being  suitable  fora  child  undit 
two  years  of  age. 

The  child  must  be  well  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  and  held  by  the  niirse  isi 
sitting  position  on  her  lap,  so  that  the  occiput  rests  against  her  left  shoulder.  Tit 
assistant  stands  behind  and  steadies  the  child's  head.  A  suitable  tube  is  seleOol, 
threaded  with  a  long  loop  of  silk,  and  fitted  on  a  guide.  This  is  then  screweda 
to  the  introducer  and  a  gag  placed  in  the  mouth  on  the  left  side.     The  openiix 


now  hooks  the  loop  attached  to  the  tube  round  the  little  linger  of  his  left  hand, 
and  jia.sses  the  index  finger  over  the  tongue  on  to  the  epiglottis,  following  it  up 
closely  with  the  end  of  the  tube  in  his  right.  Then  he  either  simply  hooks  the 
epiglottis  forward,  and  slips  the  tube  over  it,  when,  if  suddenly  turned  down  ud 
kept  in  the  middle  line,  it  must  |)ass  into  the  larynx  ;  or  he  passes  over  it  on  to 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  guides  the  cannula  in.  In  either  case  It  must  follow 
the  palmar  surface  and  glide  in  vinder  the  tip.  The  moment  it  is  in  position,  the 
sliding  tube  should  be  shot  forward,  the  guide  drawn  back,  and  the  cannula  pushed 
on  with  the  finger.  The  object  of  the  loop  of  silk  is  to  withdraw  it,  should  it 
have  missed  the  proper  opening  or  passed  into  the  pharynx. 

The  immediate  effeit  is  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  during  which  a  targe  aaunoA 
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fpfropy  mucus  is  expectorated.     As  soon  as  this  ceases  the  loop  may  be  cut,  the 
sSk  drawn  out  (taking  care  not  to  displace  anything),  and  the  tube  left. 

Extraction  is  more  difficult  and  may  require  an  anaesthetic.  The  forceps  are 
introduced  closed,  and  the  jaws  separated  from  each  other  by  touching  a  lever. 
The  serrations  are  on  the  outer  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  holding 
lie  tube  if  it  is  once  grasped. 

In  America  intubation  has  apparently  met  with  great  success ;  those  who 
•dvocate  it  affirm  that  there  is  no  shock  of  hemorrhage,  and  that  the  relief  is 
complete.  In  England,  so  far,  very  few  cases  are  on  record,  and  its  merits  in 
Afferent  diseases  are  not  accurately  known.  In  acute  cedematous  laryngitis, 
irhether  arising  from  scald  of  the  glottis  or  other  causes,  it  is  probably  preferable 
to  tracheotomy  ;  and  after  tracheotomy,  when  the  tube  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
a  laryngeal  cannula  has  on  several  ocoisions  been  used  with  advantage ;  but 
whether  it  can  take  the  place  of  tracheotomy  in  diphtheria  is  very  doubtful. 

The  operation  is  certainly  not  so  easy ;  in  practiced  hands  the  introduction 
or  removal  of  a  laryngeal  cannula  may  not  be  of  much  moment,  even  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  these ;  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  those  who  have 
not  had  recent  experience  in  manipulation.  The  larynx  itself  seems  to  tolerate 
the  tube  very  well ;  they  have  been  worn  a  fortnight  without  any  ill  consequence ; 
nor  is  there  any  tendency  for  them  to  slip  down,  though  they  are  often  coughed 
up.  It  is  a  distinct  drawback  that  they  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  nurse.  It  is 
said  that  the  discharge  from  the  trachea  is  freely  coughed  up  through  them,  in 
spite  of  their  narrow  calibre.  On  the  other  hand,  feeding  a  child  is  very  difficult: 
An  oesophageal  tube  may  be  tried,  or  the  patient  may  be  laid  upon  his  back  with 
the  head  hanging  well  down  (so  that  everything  falls  of  its  own  weight  over  the 
upper  aperture  of  the  larynx)  ;  but  neither  of  these  proceedings  is  easy,  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  fluids  find  their  way  down  by  the  side  of  the  cannula 
into  the  lungs  and  set  up  broncho-pneumonia.  Moreover,  there  is  great  risk  that 
the  cannula  may  force  down  some  membrane  in  front  of  it,  and  block  the  trachea 
at  once ;  and  this  is  so  important  that  even  those  who  recommend  intubation 
advise  that  the  tracheotomy  instruments  should  be  immediately  at  hand.  \{  intu- 
bation is  to  be  employed  in  cases  in  which  parents  refuse  their  consent  to  trache- 
otomy, this  is  a  matter  of  serious  moment.  Finally,  it  does  not  allow  the  trachea 
or  larynx  to  be  cleared  in  any  way  except  by  the  natural  efforts  at  expulsion 
through  the  narrowed  opening. 

Excision  of  the   Larynx. 

Excision  of  the  larynx  may  be  complete  or  partial.  The  former  implies  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  cartilages,  with  sometimes  part  of  the  trachea,  pharynx, 
hyoid  bone,  and  circumjacent  structures,  and  with  rare  exceptions  is  the  only 
measure  that  can  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  malignant  growths  of  extrinsic  origin. 
The  latter  aims  merely  at  removing  the  seat  of  disease,  and  is  only  applicable  to 
intrinsic  tumors,  that  is  to  say,  those  springing  from  the  vocal  cords,  true  or  false, 
and  the  parts  immediately  around  them. 

Excision  has  been  performed  for  obstinately  recurring  and  extensive  papillo- 
mata,  for  lupus,  perichondritis,  and  even  for  stenosis  ;  but  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, too  few  to  take  into  consideration,  it  is  never  called  for  except  in  the  case  of 
malignant  disease.  In  sarcoma  it  has  proved  fairly  successful  ;  in  epithelioma,  on 
the  other  hand,  total  extirpation  is  exceedingly  fatal,  in  great  measure  from  the 
direct  effect  of  the  operation.  Partial  excision,  however,  shows  a  much  better 
result,  and  it  seems  probable,  as  the  importance  of  the  early  diagnosis  and  early 
removal  of  carcinoma  is  more  widely  recognized,  it  will  become  better  still.  In 
other  words,  in  extrinsic  malignant  disease,  with  very  few  exceptions,  only  pallia- 
tive mea.sures  are  advisable ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  those  cases  of  intrinsic 
disease  in  which  the  growth  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  render  complete  extirpation 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID, 

The  thyroid  gland  consists  of  a  number  of  separate  sacs  lined  with  a  single 
layer  of  nucleated  cubical  cells,  and  surrounded  by  exceedingly  vascular  aden^ 
tissue.     Colloid  degeneration,  affecting  the  contents  of  the  sacs  and  attended  with 
atrophy  of  the  cellular  lining,  is  of  such  common  occurrence  as  almost  to  be  con- 
sidered normal.     Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  its  function,  beyond  the  gen- 
eral fact  that  the  activity  of  growth  and  nutrition  of  all  parts  of  the  body  (indn- 
ding  the  brain)  is  intimately  connected  with  its  integrity.     In  women  it  frequently 
enlarges  and  becomes  tender — at  puberty,  during  the  menstrual  period,  and  dur- 
ing pregnancy.     Cretinism  is,  in  all  probability,  due  to  its  imperfect  development; 
removal  during  childhood  causes  a  similar  condition,  and,  in  a  laxge  proportion 
of  cases,  removal  of  the  whole  gland  is  followed  by  myxoedema,  if  performed  00 
adults.     The  temperature  falls  ;  the  oxygenating  capacity  of  the  blood  dimin- 
ishes  ;  leucocytosis  sets  in  ;  the  coagulability  is  lessened ;  the  skin  and  subcata- 
neous  tissue    undergo  a  peculiar    transformation  ;     nervous  symptoms  (tremois, 
paresis,  paraesthesia,  etc.)  make  their  appearance,  and,  at  length,  a  cretinoid  con- 
dition, with  imbecility  and  coma,  follows.     When  this  does  not  take  place,  it  k 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  gland  has  not  been   removed,  or  that 
accessory  thyroids  (which  are  of  very  common  occurrence)  have  undergone  com- 
pensative hypertrophy.     Sometimes  it   follows  with  great  rapidity  shortly  after 
the  oi)eration  ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  slowly  and  gradually.     In  a  few 
instances  the  immediate  onset,  after  a  period  of  apparently  perfect  health,  has 
been  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold. 

Inflammation  of  the  Thyroid. 

Inflammation   may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and   in  resolution  or  in  suppuration 
and  sloughing,  according  to  the  cause  and  the  addition  or  not  of  pyogenic  irritants. 

The  symptoms,  when  the  attack  is  acute,  are  very  alarming,  often  beginning 
with  a  rigor  and  high  fever.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  gland  is  bound  down 
by  the  cervical  fascia,  the  pain  is  very  severe  ;  the  tissues  of  the  neck  are  hard 
and  rigid,  the  superficial  veins  distended,  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  compressed 
against  the  spine,  and  even  cerebral  symptoms  caused  by  the  obstruction  to  the 
cranial  circulation.  In  most  cases  resolution  sets  in  after  forty -eight  hours,  and 
the  acute  symptoms  begin  to  subside,  but  often  the  improvement  is  only  partial; 
the  diffuse  enlargement  disappears,  but  one  or  more  local  swellings  remain;  the 
skin  becomes  red  and  cedematous,  and  at  length  fluctuation  is  apparent.  Death  may 
occur  from  i)ressure  upon  the  trachea,  from  pus  finding  its  way  down  into  the  lungs, 
or  from  pycemia  or  septicaemia.      In  one  or  two  instances  the  gland  has  sloughed. 

The  treatment  must  be  energetic.  At  the  first  onset  aconite  or  antimony 
may  be  given  internally  in  small,  frequently  relocated  doses,  until  a  distinct  efTcci 
is  produced  upon  the  arterial  tension.  Ice-cold  compresses  should  be  placed  upon 
the  neck,  the  superficial  veins  i)ricked  to  relieve  the  circulation,  and  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  sui)ra-clavicular  region.  Venesection  (either  from  the  arm  or  the 
external  jugular)  may  be  advisable,  if  the  i)atient  is  young  and  the  inflammation 
sthenic.  If  signs  of  suppuration  make  their  appearance,  the  superficial  structures 
must  be  carefully  divided,  layer  by  layer,  and  a  director  used  for  exploration  after 
Hilton's  method.  A  drainage  tube  must  be  inserted  to  prevent  the  opening 
becoming  valvular. 
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Simple  Enlargement,  or  Goitre. 

All  forms  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  that  are  not  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion or  malignant  disease  are  grouped  together  as  goitre.  The  blood-vessels  only 
nay  be  affected,  and  the  change  limited  to  the  gland  (^pulsating  bronchocele)  ;  or 
this  may  be  associated  with  other  symptoms  referable  to  the  vascular  system  {ex- 
ophthalmic  goitre,  or  Graves'  disease).  The  vesicles  or  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  or  both  together,  may  be  hyj^ertrophied  without  any  change  in  structure 
and  without  any  considerable  alteration  in  proportion  {parenchymatous  ox  follicu- 
lar enlargement).  This  may  be  complicated  by  various  forms  of  degeneration. 
The  follicles  may  enlarge  into  colloid  cysts,  while  the  interstitial  tissue  atrophies 
and  wastes  until  neighboring  cavities  fuse  together  and  form  huge,  irregular  spaces 
{cystic goitre).  Sometimes  the  contents  remain  clear  and  gelatinous;  sometimes 
they  become  blood-stained  and  mixed  with  debris  from  the  walls  and  vessels,  until 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  original  character  is  left.  In  many  cases  proliferating  vil- 
lous growths,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  blood-vessels  with  a  thin  layer  of  epi- 
thelium over  them,  make  their  appearance,  springing  from  the  inner  wall  of  the 
vesicles,  and  filling  them  with  a  soft,  almost  erectile  mass.  In  others  the  fibrous 
tissue  is  the  part  chiefly  aff*ected  ;  difl'use  or  localized  bands  are  developed  in  all 
directions  among  the  vesicles,  and  grow  larger  and  harder  until  the  whole  struc- 
ture becomes  solid  (^fibrous  goitre).  F'inally,  in  most,  the  degeneration  is  not 
limited  to  any  one  tissue,  but  involves  them  all  in  varying  proportion,  so  that  masses 
of  soft,  vascular,  interstitial  substance,  vesicles,  cysts  with  all  kinds  of  contents, 
and  dense  fibrous  tissue  are  mixed  up  together,  and  rendered  still  more  complex 
by  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  walls  and  capsule. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  simple  hypertrophy  from  adenoma, 
reserving  the  latter  for  those  cases  in  which  there  are  either  distinct  separate 
tumors  or  isolated  portions  growing  out  in  an  atypical  form  ;  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  this  can  be  maintained.  A  few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  secondary  growths, 
pulsating  and  resembling  the  normal  thyroid  in  structure,  have  occurred  in  the 
bones  of  the  skull  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  some  of  these  an  apparently 
simple  goitre  was  present ;  but,  in  others,  there  was  scarcely  any  increase  in  size. 

Symptoms. — These  dei)end  upon  the  nature  and  rapidity  of  the  enlarge- 
ment.    Certain  features  are,  however,  common  to  all  alike. 

The  swelling  may  involve  the  whole  gland  and  accurately  follow  its  shape,  or 
it  may  be  confined  to  one  side,  or  to  the  isthmus ;  but,  whatever  part  it  involves, 
it  always  moves  up  and  down  with  the  larynx  in  swallowing.  This  is  due  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  cervical  fascia,  and  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  thyroid  tu- 
mors. They  may  be  smooth  and  uniform  in  outline,  or  covered  with  irregular 
bosses,  or  pedunculated  and  hanging  by  a  stalk  over  the  sternum.  Sometimes 
the  enlargement  consists  almost  entirely  of  vessels  or  of  cysts  filled  with  masses  of 
vascular  outgrowths,  so  that  the  swelling  is  soft  and  elastic,  and  pulsates  almost 
like  an  aneurysm,  with,  in  many  cases,  a  thrill.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  the  fibrous  tissue  is  concerned,  and  the  tumor  is  nodular,  dense,  and  firm. 

Other  symptoms  are  due  to  ])ressure.  I-arge,  slowly -growing  tumors,  that 
project  in  front  and  become  pedunculated,  do  not  offend  in  this  way.  Small  ones, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  lie  in  the  isthmus  or  extend  around  the  trachea  between  it 
and  the  oesophagus,  and  dense  nodules  that  are  sometimes  scarcely  apparent  on 
the  surface,  are  often  much  more  serious,  especially  if  their  growth  is  rapid.  The 
trachea  may  be  flattened,  bent,  or  disj^laced  to  one  side  of  the  neck.  The  cartil- 
ages may  be  absorbed,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  paralyzed,  the  movement  of 
the  oesophagus  interfered  with,  and  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  stretched  or  flat- 
tened. Sometimes  goitrous  thyroids  suddenly  enlarge  ;  they  are  exceedingly 
vascular,  and  excitement  or  violent  exertion  may  lead  to  such  intense  congestion 
as  to  cause  instant  death. 

Acute  goitre  is  very  rare  in  England,  although  it  is  described  as  occurring  in 
an  epidemic  form  among  troops  in  France.   There  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence 
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connecting  it  with  the  rhetimatic  diathesis,  but  the  cause  is  as  obscure  as  thai  of 
the  common  variety.  The  swelling  is  rapid  and  painful,  the  neck  cannot  be  bent, 
the  skin  is  tense  and  white ;  usually  there  is  considerable  dyspnoea  with  hoaiseoa, 
and  sometimes  a  rather  high  degree  of  fever.  It  has  been  suggested,  on  tbe 
analogy  of  mumps,  that  it  is  really  a  form  of  specific  inflammation,  but  it  has  doc 
been  shown  to  be  contagious. 

The  hypersemia  that  occurs  during  the  menstrual  period  and  at  pregnanqi 
usually  transient,  and  merely  causes  a  feeling  of  fullness  and  tenderness  iotht 
neck.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  swelling  never  subsides  completely,  aod  itmij 
be  followed  by  fibro'cystic  degeneration. 

Pulsating  bronchocele  may  occur  as  part  of  Graves'  disease  or  indepeodeiill}. 
In  the  former  case  the  whole  gland  is  uniformly  enlarged,  all  the  blood -vessels  nt 


Thyroid. 


dilated,  the  inilsatioii  is  e(|iially  marked  over  the  whole  surface,  and  the  solid 
t  s  e^  do  not  hy]iertro()hy  until  the  disea-se  has  lasted  some  time.  In  addition, 
tl  e  e  U  t  "'  of  the  gland  is  associated  with  other  symptoms  which  have  been 
a  },  -d  (_  1  1  oiigh  on  very  inadequate  evidence)  to  a  lesion  of  the  sympathetic. 
In  tl  e  la  ca,se  the  j>riniary  afTection  appears  to  be  the  development  of  eiceed- 
gl)  as  la  intra-i  ystic  growtlis,  although,  of  course,  the  blood  supply  of  the 
hoiej,land  is  increased  as  well.  The  surface  is  covered  with  bossies,  some  of 
vh  ch  I  Isate  so  strongly  that  they  may  lie  mistaken  for  aneurysmal  dilatation  rf 
the  carotid  or  subchivian,  and  iheamountof  stroma  and  solid  tissue  is  considenbly 
and  irregularly  increased.  Many  of  tlie  cysts  are  filled  with  broken-down  bkrad- 
clot  and  tissue  debris,  an<l  the  changes  these  undergo  in  course  of  time  add  coo- 
siderably  to  the  varied  character  of  the  morbid  ap[>earance.     Disease  of  this  kiad 
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snjr  remain  unchanged  for  years,  sometimes  growing  larger — when  the  patient  is 
oat  of  health — and  then  again  diminishing,  without  apparently  producing  any 
constitutional  effect.  In  one  or  two  cases,  however,  secondary  de|K)sits  of  a  simi- 
lar character  have  made  their  appearance  in  distant  j^irts  of  the  body,  as  if  the 
primary  growth  had  in  some  way  infected  the  blood  stream. 

Fibroid  and  fibro-cystic  goitres  may  attain  an  immense  size.  Generally  one 
eiement  is  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  other,  but  they  rarely  occur  entirely  by 
themselves.  The  shape  and  density  of  the  swelling,  and  the  symptoms  it  causes 
by  pressing  upon  neighboring  organs,  naturally  differ  according  to  its  character 
sod  direction. 

Diagnosis. — All  thyroid  swellings  move  up  and  down  with  the  larynx  in 
swallowing.     Accessory  thyroids  (which  sometimes  undergo  a  similar  transforma- 


tion and  develop  into  gigantic  timiors)  present  the  greatest  difficulty.  They  may 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  neck,  naturally  most  often  in  front,  but  sometimes  under 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  or  larynx,  or  below  the  u|i(>er  Ixtrder  of  the 
sternum.  Bursal  cysts  develop  in  connection  with  the  thyro-hyoiil  s|>ace ;  con- 
genital cysts  and  such  rare  tumors  as  tracheoceles,  can  hardly  be  misLiken. 

Treatment. — -A  very  great  deal  may  be  done  for  recent  parenchymatous 
goitres  and  for  some  forms  of  pulsating  bronchocele.  Kven  when  fibroid  or  cystic 
degeneration  has  set  in,  the  size  of  the  swelling  can  be  considerably  reduced,  but 
the  prospect  of  perfect  resohition  is  not  nearly  so  good,  (iravcs'  disease,  in  which 
the  affection  of  the  thyroid  occurs  as  jiart  of  a  general  disorder,  .stands  on  a  differ- 
ent basis. 

Nothing  is  of  much   use  so  long  a.s  the  patient  lives  in  a  goilmus  (listricl. 
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lotion  as  far  as  possible.  The  syringe  is  then  withdrawn,  the  cannula 
edudlert  in  situ  for  about  three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  contents 
bired  to  escape,  and  if  they  are  thin  and  serous,  or  if  there  is  much  blood 
ll  other  words,  suppuration  does  not  appear  probable — a  second  injection  is 
Poultices  are  applied  to  encourage  this,  and  the  cannula  is  retained  as  a 
e  tube  until  there  is  no  longtr  any  fear  of  the  opening  becoming  valvular, 
it  devoid  of  risk  by  any  means  ;  stipptiratioii  may  be  acute  with  high 
,  although  it  is  usually  successful,  the  inflammation  may  cause  serious 
a  time. 

Btrolysis  has  been  used  with  considerable  success  in  vascular  goitre,  even 
e  were  definite  exophthalmic  symptoms.  Duncan  recommends  a  current 
f'40  to  80  milliamperes.  and  relies  chiefly  upon  the  destructive  action 
jative  pole,  moving  it  about  freely  from  side  to  side  as  soon  as  it  has 
P  a  decided  effect. 

ler  certain  circumstances  operative  treatment  becomes  imperative.     The 

lay  be  compressed  or  distorted,   causing  marked   tracheal  stridor  and 

Icon  the  least  exertion.     The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  be  irritated  or 

;  if  this  occurs  on  both  sides  the  condition  at  once  becomes  very  critical. 


1  may  extend  downward  between  the  trachea  and  the  sternum,  or 
pachea,  or  grow  backward  against  it  so  as  to  compress  it ;  or  there 
p  already  an  attack  of  suffocative  dyspncea  due  to  sadden  enlargement 

s  between  tracheotomy,  divi.'sion  of  the  isthmus,  enucleation  of 
hd  ligature  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  gland, 
my,  of  course,  is  only  (alliative,  it  may  be  nc 
,  a  special  tube,  or,  if  this  is  not  at  li.i:ii.  .1  ,11 
lown  the  trachea  through  the  constrii  :■ 
on  can  hardly  l«  exaggerated  ;  low  t[.i.      .1     ,. 
. — even  the  upper  ]jart  of  the  trachea  ma;,  i,.,  i,l 
■  flattened,  so  that  it  presents  a  slurp   edge,  o 
t  and  portions  of  the  growth  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible. 

division  of  the  cervical  fascia,  ami  pulling  all  the  structurt 
^downward  from  off  the  front  of  the  trachea)  may  be  the  only  on 

)f  the  isthmus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  exceedingly  successful,  and,  i 
don  of  cases,  has  been  followed  by  the  une.xpectetl  diminution  i; 


1  the  spur 
:  catheter, 


liose* 


.  .j^j:  jf  special  structured, 

.ue  extent  this  may  be  due  to  the  recesNion 

_..      .::b  -.vill  not  account  for  the  whole.    Tr^e 

.J   ...1    :ne  skin  and  superficial  fascia  are  dMiici: 

i^-ivoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  (which  arc 

r     .:.!<  chat  lie  on  the  front  carefully  tierarM 

.     -  rachea  by  means  of  the  finger  and  a  liirecior. 

->.^i     jfind   the  isthmus  and  the  intervening  tis?j( 

..    -:muiv  be  divided,  and  allowed  to  retract.    Tni 

.  T-r     .1  exophthalmic  goitre,   for   the   relief  of  th 

r     -r   :onsiderably  reduced  in  size  before  the  patieni 

.-rr-jral  symptoms. 

.    e  laid  down  for  enucleation  :  it  may  be  practice 

-i-^-L  adenomatous  growths,  and  sometimes  consic; 

.     ■:-     u  ±is  way  (the  part  left  undergoes  hyf)ertrophy. 

::.■■  :"ree  from  the  risk  of  myxcedema,  unless  the  amo'j 

..  -.le  greatest  care  is  necessary  if  the  growth  lies  an 

^*  "^eal  nerves.     On  several  occasions  one  has  be 

.  rr^  their  function  has  been  seriously  im])aired  by  i 

-    ..  irteries  has  been  tried  ;  but,  at  the  best,  it  can  oi 
^. :  :a5  not  been  sufficiently  good  to  justify  the  risk. 

-  ..  ■  Disease  of  the  Thyroid  Gland. 

.  :::j  are  both  known  to  occur,  but  thev  are  not  comnn 

..  -rr  r.vjnd-celled  or  spindle-celled,  and  may  be  recogni; 

,    -.**:>.,  and  (when  the  cervical  fascia  has  vielded  l)efore 

r.T^istence.     The  latter  is  stated  to  l>e  either  encephal 

..  •  ■:  xcur  until  late  adult  life,  and  usually  as  a  complicat 

<:».v.enly  beginning  to  enlarge  and  become  painful.     1 

.iL-e  "nlil  the  lymphatic  glands  or  the  neighl)oringti.ssues 

>  out  of  the  question.     It  is  probable  that  the  scv  ond; 

^v.ar  in  structure  to  a  cystic  proliferating   thyroid,  a 

x-ts  of  the  body,  are  really  carcinomatous. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  PHARYNX  AND  (ESOPHAGUS, 

Malformations. 

Congenital  occlusion  of  the  pharynx  is  due  to  the  invagination  that  forms  the 
louth  failing  to  oi^en  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  intestine.  In  con- 
enital  stricture  the  defect  is  the  same,  but  less  marked. 

Diverticula  may  originate  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  these  are  acquired 
pharyngoceles )  :  a  part  of  the  wall  is  weakened  by  inflammation  or  injury  to  such 
Q  extent  that  the  mucous  membrane  bulges  out  through  the  opening  ;  the  larger 
nes,  however,  and  especially  those  that  occur  in  the  region  of  the  inferior  con- 
:rictor,  are  congenital  in  origin.  When  small  they  are  not  noticed  ;  as  they 
icrease  in  size  they  form  a  pear-shaped  swelling  by  the  side  of  the  neck,  pressing 
IX)n  the  great  vessels,  displacing  the  larynx,  and  often  causing  dyspnoea  and  vio- 
int  fits  of  spasmodic  coughing  from  pressure  upon  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve, 
"he  nature  of  the  sac  is  easily  recognized  from  the  variations  in  its  size  at  different 
imes,  and  from  the  way  in  which  its  contents  (air  and  sodden  food)  are  returned 
Qto  the  mouth  when  it  is  subjected  to  external  pressure,  or  squeezed  by  the  mus- 
les  around  it.  As  it  enlarges  it  displaces  the  oesophagus,  becoming  more  vertical 
Jid  drawing  nearer  the  middle  line,  until  the  natural  passage  is  thrust  entirely  out 
►f  its  axis.  In  one  of  these  cases  Wheeler  laid  open  the  tumor  from  the  outside, 
xcised  it,  and  successfully  secured  the  margins  of  the  opening  with  catgut 
utures. 

Congenital  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  has  also  been  described  as  affecting 
ts  whole  length,  but  this  is  still  more  rare.  A  minor  degree  of  the  same  disorder 
ometimes  results  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  wall.  As  a  rule,  hyper- 
rophy  and  narrowing  occur  above  a  stricture. 

Injuries  of  the  CEsophagus. 

The  oesophagus  may  be  wounded  from  the  outside  in  cases  of  cut-throat,  or 
rom  inside  by  corrosive  fluids  or  hard  and  sharp-pointed  foreign  bodies.  In  rare 
QStances  rupture  has  taken  place  during  vomiting,  but  probably  only  when  the 
^alls  have  been  weakened  beforehand  by  inflammation  or  fatty  degeneration. 

Swallowing  corrosive  fluids  is  nearly  always  done  with  suicidal  intent,  the 
iquid  (usually  a  mineral  acid  or  a  very  strong  alkali)  being  thrown  quite  to  the 
ttick  of  the  pharynx,  so  that  the  lips,  mouth,  and  tongue  are  often  not  touched. 
I  have  seen  some  cases  where  children  produced  oesophageal  stricture  by  the 
wallowing  of  "  Concentrated  Lye."]  The  immediate  effect  is  profound  collapse 
nth  intense  burning  pain,  followed  by  vomiting  of  mucus,  blood,  and  sloughing 
hreds  of  epithelium,  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  If  the  result  is 
lot  immediately  fatal  from  perforation  or  collapse,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
gradually  subsides  ;  there  is  less  blood  and  more  mucus  and  pus  in  the  fluid  that 
s  brought  up  ;  the  pain  becomes  less  severe  ;  the  swelling  and  thickening  around 
he  oesophagus  diminish,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  abate.  Swallowing,  however, 
*auses  very  great  pain,  and  if  more  than  the  epithelial  surface  has  been  destroyed, 
t  rapidly  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  until  at  length  a  traumatic  stricture  is 
stablished.  The  wall  of  the  cjesophagus  contracts  spasmodically  on  the  irritant 
)efore  it  is  vomited  back,  and  thus  it  may  happen  that  the  whole  of  the  tube, 
rom  the  cricoid  almost  down  to  the  cardiac  orifice,  is  more  or  less  eaten  awav. 
n  cases  of  long  standing  the  walls  become  enormously  thickened  from  inflamma- 
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means  of  dilute  acids.  Irregular  structures,  such  as  false  teeth,  may  be  laid  hold 
«f  by  what  is  known  as  a  coin-catcher  (Fig.  363),  a  blunt,  flat  hook  attached  to  a 
probang  by  a  thin  strip  of  steel,  so  that  it  can  glide  past  an  obstacle  and  then 
catch  against  it  as  it  is  withdrawn  ;  and  considerable  force  may  be  used.  If  this 
{i\\s>,  and  if  the  foreign  body  is  impacted  in  an  accessible  part  of  the  oesophagus, 
it  must  be  removed  by  operation. 

Unless  there  is  some  special  reason — such,  for  example,  as  the  projection  of 
the  foreign  body  distinctly  to  be  felt — oesophagotomy  is  always  performed  on  the 
left  side.  The  head  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  and  an  incision  three 
inches  long  is  made  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  superficial 
structures  are  divided,  the  deep  fascia  slit  up  on  a  director,  and  the  muscle  pulled 
well  toward  the  outer  side,  so  as  to  expose  the  sheath  of  the  great  vessels.  The 
dissection  is  then  carried  carefully  between  this  and  the  trachea,  avoiding  the 
thyroid  arteries  and  veins,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve, 
until  the  oesophagus  and  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  are  exposed.  If  the  omo- 
hyoid muscle  gets  in  the  way  it  may  be  divided,  and  any  veins  that  cannot  be 
drawn  to  one  side  must  be  secured  either  by  ligature  or  by  pressure  forceps,  so  as 
not  to  obscure  the  deeper  parts.  Generally  a  sufficient  surface  can  be  brought  into 
view  by  pulling  the  trachea  one  way  and  the  great  vessels  and  the  sterno-mastoid 
the  other ;  but  sometimes  ])art  of  the  sterno-hyoid  or  sterno-thyroid  requires  divi- 
sion. If  the  foreign  body  can  be  felt  from  the  outside,  a  longitudinal  incision 
may  be  made  over  it  and  the  finger  introduced  so  as  to  ascertain  its  position  more 
accurately.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  a  sound  is  passed  through  the  mouth  and 
made  to  project  into  the  wound.  Afterwards  the  opening  may  be  enlarged  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  and  the  foreign  body  withdrawn  with  appropriate  forceps.  If 
the  impaction  is  recent  and  the  wound  in  the  (esoi)hagus  not  bruised,  the  edges 
may  be  sewn  together  with  catgut,  the  sutures  being  inserted  only  in  the  muscular 
wall,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane  untouched.  Under  other  circumstances  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  whole  oj)en,  with  a  large  drainage-tube  in  the  superficial 
wound.  For  the  first  few  days  the  patient  should  be  fed  with  nutrient  enemata 
only  ;  afterward  an  (esophageal  tube  may  be  used  until  the  wound  is  sound.  The 
thirst  can  be  relieved,  as  Southam  suggests,  by  allowing  the  patient  to  drink  a 
boracic  acid  mixture  (gr.  x  ad  ^j).  Most  of  it  flows  out  through  the  wound  (if 
it  is  not  sutured),  and  helps  to  keep  it  clean.  A  fistulous  opening  often  persists 
for  a  time,  but  in  piost  cases  it  closes  without  requiring  anything  further. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  low  down  the  question  is  more  difficult.  Southam 
performed  oesophagotomy  successfully  in  a  case  in  which  a  plate  of  false  teeth  was 
impacted  three  inches  below  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum.  In  other  cases  the 
stomach  has  been  opened  and  the  foreign  body  dragged  onward  or  pushed  back,  as 
seemed  best  at  the  time. 

Gastrotomy  may  be  required  if  it  has  passed  the  resophagus  and  is  lodged  in 
the  stomach.  Sometimes  the  foreign  body  can  be  felt  through  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen  ;  if  this  is  impossible  its  presence  can  usually  be  ascertained  with  a  suit- 
able probang.  In  most  cases,  however,  if  it  has  once  reached  the  stomach  it  is 
able  to  pass  on  through  the  pyloric  valve  without  further  trouble,  although  it  may 
lodge  again  just  above  the  external  sphincter.  Purgatives  should  never  be  given  ; 
vegetable  [such  as  mashed  potatoes]  and  farinaceous  diet  is  the  best,  owing  to  its 
bulky  character. 

Diseases   of    the  (Esophagus. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  arise  from  injury  (as  already 
mentioned)  or  from  si>ecific  causes,  such  as  tubercle,  syphilis,  thrush,  or  diph- 
theria; but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  of  these,  the  symptoms  are  vague,  con- 
sisting merely  of  pain  in  swallowing,  and  rarely  attract  attention  unless  the 
ulceration  is  so  extensive  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  cicatricial  stricture. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  occasionally 
met  with  after  diphtheria,  and  may  in  rare  instances  be  due  to  alcoholic  or  lead 
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poisoning.  Dysphagia  is  always  present,  but  it  differs  from  that  which  occur 
stricture,  in  that  solids  are  swallowed  more  easily  than  fluids.  Sometimes 
food  collects  and  is  ejected  after  a  time  by  coughing  or  vomiting. 

Hysterical  paralysis  is  much  more  common,  the  patient  being  con?ii 
either  that  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus,  or  that  there  isastnc 
(usually  after  having  seen  a  case),  and  being  unable  to  will  the  act  of  degloth 
It  is  chiefly  met  with  in  young  women  who  present  other  hysterical  sympti 
but  it  may  occur  in  men.  The  suddenness  and  incongruous  nature  of  thcsj 
toms,  the  history  and  a  few  days'  careful  watching,  are  suflficient  to  prcfi 
mistake.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  connection  with  foreign  bodies  ;  a  fidH 
perhaps  has  been  actually  swallowed  and  scratched  the  mucous  surface ;  and 
sensation  arising  from  this,  and  intensified  whenever  anything  passes  dovn 
sufficient  stimulus  to  keep  up  the  suggestion  of  dysphagia  in  the  patient's  li 
It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  there  is  any  collection  of  food  above  the  dbk 
tion  ;  either  the  patient  keeps  it  in  the  mouth  without  attempting  to  swiDn 
or,  if  it  does  pass  over  the  larynx,  it  is  immediately  ejected  again,  often  vii 
unnecessary  display  of  energy. 

Closely  akin  to  this,  and  occurring  under  the  same  conditions,  is  all 
muscular  spasm  which  affects  the  pharynx  rather  than  the  oesophagus.  Iti 
from  merely  a  slight  stammering  of  deglutition,  such  as  might  arise  from  m 
nervousness,  to  violent  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  pharynx  through  thei 
and  nose.  In  neither  of  these  conditions,  however,  whether  paralysis  or  ipi 
the  prominent  feature,  is  there  marked  emaciation  or  craving  for  food  ;  thefl 
is  usually  fairly  well  nourished,  though  always  complaining  (differing  ii 
respect  altogether  from  those  who  persistently  refuse  to  take  any  food),  ai 
unfrequently  it  is  found,  on  making  inquiry,  that  it  has  already  lasted  manff 
off  and  on,  long  enough  to  negative  absolutely  organic  contraction. 

Many  of  these  cases  are  cured  at  once  by  faradization  or  the  pasHfC 
bougie,  but  unless  the  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  some  wayidl 
or  the  exciting  cause  of  the  hysteria  removed,  they  nearly  always  relapse. 

Tumors  of  the  CEsophaous. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  only  form  of  new  growth  that  occinsi 
cesophagus  is  squamous  epithelioma.     It  is  chiefly  met  with  in   men,  vayi 
under  forty  years  of  age,  and  forms  an  annular  and  rapidly  contracting 
The  surface  ulcerates  away,  but,  as  in  the  intestine,  the  infiltration  into 
mucous,  and  later  into  the  muscular  coats,  increases  so  fast  and  contracts  soi 
that  the  calibre  very  quickly  becomes   narrowed.      Later  it  involves  die; 
tissues  and  the  other  structures  around  (the  trachea  for  example),  spr< 
them  by  direct  extension,  and,  if  it  does  not  prove  fatal  fom  starvation 
monia,  forms  secondary  deix)sits  in  the  glands  and  elsewhere. 

The  seat  of  election  is  behind  the  carotid  cartilage  or  where  the  left 
forms  a  ridge  in  the  mucous  membrane — the  places,  in  other  words,  in 
calibre  is  smallest  and  the  walls  most  rigid.     No  part,  however,  is  exempt 

The  chief,  and  tor  some  time  the  only  symptom  of  which  the 
plains,  is  the  ra|)idly  increasing  difficulty  in  swallowing,  first  for  solids 
tor  liquids.      Kmaciation  si>eedily  follows,  but  fortunately  the   sense  of 
especially  in  the  later  stages,  is  seldom  very  distressing.      Vomiting  man 
the  saliva,  with  a  certain  amount  of  mucus,  particles  of  food,  and    soi 
little  blood,  collecting  on  the  face  of  the  stricture.      Pain  is  rarely  severe, 
l^articularly   when   the  tissues  around  the  oesophagus   are  infiltrated,  at 
swallowing  or  passing  a  l>ougie  cause  great  discomfort.      No  external  tumorl 
felt,  with  rare  exceptions,  and  often  there  is  no  distinct  glandular  enl 
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Stricture  of  the  CEsophagus. 
Oi^anic  stricture  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  The  former  is  exceedingly 
;  the  latter,  which  is  very  comnnon,  may  be  simple  or  malignant. 
Simple  stricture  arises  nearly  always  from  the  swallowing  of  corrosive  fluids. 
[Ducous  membrane  sloughs  and  cicatricial  contraction  follows.  Sometimes 
»si  the  whole  length  is  obliterated  in  this  way,  but  the  effect  is  always  greatest 
le  commencement.  In  very  rare  instances  it  may  arise  from  some  form  of 
ific  inflammation,  such  as  tubercle  or  syphilis. 

Malignant  stricture  is  always  the  result  of  squamous  epithelioma,  and  is  usually 
Jar,  the  muscular  coat  above  being  considerably  hypertrophied. 
Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  are  the 
ainent  symptoms.  The  former  is  exceedingly  severe  at  the  beginning  in  cases 
rautnatic  stricture  (in  great  measure  owing  to  the  inflammation  around  the 
>hagus),  and  gradually  becomes  less  as  the  cicatricial  tissue  becomes  firmer, 
latter  is  usually  the  only  thing  of  which  a  patient  complains  when  it  is  due 
>itheiioma.  It  may  come  on  comparatively  suddenly,  an  unobservant  person 
noticing  any  difficulty  until  the  narrow  channel  is  blocked  by  the  impaction  of 
ger  or  harder  fragment  than  usual,  or,  more  frequently,  it  is  gradual  from  the 
solids  causing  difficulty  before  there  is  the  least  obstruction  to  the  jassage  of 
ds.  In  a  few  instances  deglutition  is  rendered  almost  impos- 
by  fits  of  spasmodic  coughing. 

The  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  certain  by  the  passage  of  a 
fie  ;  but,  as  dysphagia  occurs  in  other  affections  in  which  a 
ceding  of  this  kind  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  an  attempt 
[  always  be  made  to  exclude  them  first. 

{a)  Muscular  spasm  or  paralysis  may  simulate  true  stricture. 
re  may  even  be  a  history  of  some  foreign  body  having  been 
lowed;  but  it  is  never  the  kind  that  causes  traumatic  stricture, 
is  there  really  any  likelihood  of  mistaking  spasmodic  contrac- 
for  malignant  disease,  for  white  the  latter  rarely  occurs  except 
en,  and  never  under  the  age  of  forty,  the  former  is  almost  con- 
1  to  young  women,  and  is  always  marked  by  the  jjeculiar  incon- 
y  of  its  symptoms.  In  diphtheritic  paralysis,  which  is  very 
the  food  usually  passes  slowly  down  for  some  time  before  it 
I,  and  solids  are  swallowed  more  easily  than  liquids. 
(#)  Compression  of  the  (Esophagus. — Dysphagia  arising  from  ^ 
is  exceedingly  common,  and  although  the  cause  is  usually  suffi- 
tly  prominent,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Aneurysms  of  the 
t;  tumors  of  all  kinds  growing  from  the  vertebrae,  lymphatic 
ids,  cellular  tissue,  or  other  structures  near  the  cesophagus ;  enlarged  or 
ssory  thyroids ;  gummata  (especially  retro -pharyngeal)  ;  abscesses,  connected 
I  the  vertebrae  or  not,  and  other  conditions,  may  give  rise  to  it.  Aneurysms 
Sheen  ruptured  before  now  by  the  passage  of  a  bougie,  and  that,  too,  without 
»cessive  amount  of  force  having  been  used. 

(f)  In  a  few  cases  dyspha^^a  has  l>een  traced  to  the  presence  of  a  pharyngo- 
dragging  the  orifice  of  the  (esophagus  out  of  its  true  axis. 
The  diagnosis  of  simple  from  malignant  stricture  rarely  gives  rise  to  diffi- 
Practically,  unless  there  is  a  very  clear  history  of  a  gumma  or  of  tubercular 
se,  a  stricture  that  develops  after  the  age  of  forty  without  injury  is  malig- 

If  the  presence  of  an  external  tumor  pressing  upon  the  tcsophagus  is  negatived, 
igiemust  be  passed,  not  only  to  verify  the  existence  of  a  stricture,  but  to  ascer- 
its  locality,  and,  perhajs,  its  diameter.  The  [)atient  should  l)e  seated  on  a 
ght-backed  chair  and  the  head  sujiported  by  an  assistant.  It  should  rather 
lade  to  poke  forward  than  u|)ward,  in  order  to  straighten  out  the  cervical 
E ;  if  it  is  thrown  liack  the  bougie  strikes  against  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrre. 
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A  medium-sized  gum-elastic  one  (equal  to  No.  24  or  2  7  catheter  on  the  Frend 
scale)  should  be  chosen  to  begin  with,  warmed  by  dipping  in  hot  water,  aodvdl 
lubricated  with  glycerine.  The  point  should  be  bent  down  a  little.  The  oper- 
ator then,  standing  in  front  of  the  patient,  runs  the  forefinger  of  the  left  handoiti 
the  tongue,  and  guides  the  bougie,  which  is  held  in  the  right,  over  the  base  to  die 
back  of  the  throat.  If  protected  like  this,  it  cannot  pass  up  into  the  naso-pharynx 
or  enter  the  larynx.  Nearly  always  it  causes  a  certain  amount  of  spasm  as  soodh 
it  touches  the  mucous  membrane,  and  when  it  comes  near  the  cricoid  it  is  not 
unfrequently  gripped  tightly  and  then  forcibly  ejected  by  retching,  or  suddenly 
pulled  out  by  the  patient.  To  some  extent  this  can  be  prevented  by  a  cocaine 
spray,  or  by  brushing  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  over  with  a  two  per 
cent,  solution,  but  nearly  always,  except  in  the  case  of  very  ignorant  men,  it 
can  be  overcome  by  patience.  No  force  may  be  used  under  any  circumstances ;  I 
have  more  than  once  known  pneumonia  develop  suddenly  after  a  bougie  had  been 
passed. 

If  the  end  is  definitely  arrested  but  not  gripped,  it  must  be  withdrawn  audi 
smaller  one  selected  ;  in  some  cases  only  a  catgut  will  pass.  Measured  on  a  boogie, 
the  cricoid  cartilage  is  approximately  seven  inches  from  the  teeth,  the  left  brondus 
eleven,  and  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm  fifteen. 

Other  methods  of  examining  the  oesophagus  are  of  very  little  value.  Aoscol- 
tation  (the  stethoscope  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  spine,  while  the  patient 
drinks  some  water)  may  be  tried,  but  it  rarely  gives  any  indication  that  can  he 
interpreted.  The  condition  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  amount  of  bronchial  irri- 
tation caused  by  the  passage  of  a  bougie,  and  the  state  of  the  cervical  glands, 
whether  enlarged  or  not,  are  very  important  factors  in  the  prognosis. 

The  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  depends  upon  the  cause, 
whether  it  is  traumatic  or  cancerous.  In  the  former  case  the  walls  are  usually  very 
much  thickened  (although  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  sloughing  in  the  interior 
ceases),  the  patient  is  often  young,  and  there  is  no  danger  but  that  of  starvation; 
in  the  latter,  if  the  patient  lives  sufficiently  long,  ulceration  always  gains  the  upper 
hand  and  causes  perforation,  and  even  if  starvation  and  pneumonia  are  success- 
fully prevented,  the  result  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  within  a  few  months  from  the 
malignant  cachexia. 

(i)  Traumatic  Stricture. — In  any  casein  which  the  interior  of  the  oesopbagns 
has  been  seriously  injured,  contraction  must  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  bougies. 
Treatment  should  commence  as  soon  as  the  sloughs  have  separated  and  cicatriza- 
tion is  beginning,  the  greatest  care,  of  course,  being  used.  Special  instruments 
with  rubber  tips,  one  or  two  inches  in  length,  so  as  to  ensure  thorough  flexibilitj, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  No.  24  or  27  catheter,  are  the  most  useful.  At  first  the? 
must  be  passed  every  day,  then,  if  the  tendency  to  contract  is  not  very  marked,  at 
gradually  increasing  intervals  ;  but,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  them  for 
the  rest  of  life,  the  patient  should  learn  as  soon  as  possible  how  to  pass  them  fw 
himself.     The  food  must,  of  course,  be  suitably  prepared  throughout. 

In  old  cases,  in  which  the  stricture  has  been  allowed  to  contract,  the  difficulty 
is  very  much  greater.  Gradual  dilatation  is  the  most  successful  method,  using 
slightly  conical  instruments.  It  may  be  necessary  to  begin  with  catgut,  if  the  con- 
striction is  very  narrow,  leaving  it  in  situ  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  making  use  of 
it  as  a  guide  on  which  a  fine  rubber  tube  can  be  slid  down  ;  the  patient  can  always 
swallow  liquids  by  the  side  of  it.  Internal  oesophagotomy  (division  of  the  stric- 
ture from  within)  is  a  very  risky  operation,  and  as  the  stricture  must  be  a  perme- 
able one  to  allow  of  its  being  done,  can  very  seldom  be  advised.  In  exceptional 
instances  an  artificial  openin^^j  has  been  made  in  the  neck  below  the  stricture 
(nesophagostomy),  and  the  stomach  has  been  opened  and  the  stricture  dilated 
through  the  cardiac  orifice.  Practically,  if  dilatation  fails  gastrostomy  most  be 
performed.  The  results,  compared  with  those  of  the  same  oi^eration  for  flialitlin^ 
disease,  show  a  far  higher  percentage  of  success,  but  it  is  not  probaU^ 
unsuccessful  cases  have  been  published. 
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(2)  Malignant  Stricture. — Excision  of  the  growth  has  been  practiced  with 
5,  an  artificial  opening  into  the  oesophagus  being  left  at  the  root  of  the  neck  ; 
lot  cases  in  which  such  a  proceeding  is  possible  are  very  seldom  met  with.  As  a 
Bile,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  an  artificial  opening  below  the  stricture, 
Other  in  the  oesophagus  or  stomach,  or  to  maintain  the  patency  of  the  canal  by 
Bieans  of  tubes  or  bougies. 

(a)  CEsophagostomy. — This  can  only  be  performed  when  it  is  certain  that 
the  growth  is  limited  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  oesophagus — a  condi- 
tion practically  impossible  to  prove.  The  incision  is  the  same  as  for  oesophago- 
tomy,  but  lower  down,  and  as  the  tube  is  collapsed  and  empty,  covered  with 
important  vessels  and  in  close  relation  with  the  pleura  and  thoracic  duct,  it  is  evi- 
dently more  dangerous. 

(Ji)  Gastrostomy. — The  results  of  gastrostomy  for  malignant  disease  of  the 
oesophagus  are  exceedingly  bad.  It  is  true  that  they  have  improved  to  a  certain 
extent  in  recent  years,  and  that  in  all  probability  if  the  operation  were  performed 
earlier  in  the  course  of  the  complaint,  before  the  patient  was  exhausted  by  starva- 
tion and  the  growth  of  the  malignant  disease,  they  would  improve  much  more. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  gastrostomy  is  only  a  palliative,  not  a  radical 
operation ;  it  does  not  pretend  to  cure  the  patient,  but  only  to  relieve  him,  and 
that,  therefore,  if  the  same  results  can  be  obtained  in  other  ways,  it  is  not  justifi- 
able to  run  the  risk.  Symonds  has  divided  the  course  of  the  disease  into  two 
periods  :  before  and  after  the  signs  of  bronchial  irritation  have  set  ii^  Of  these 
the  symptoms  that  occur  in  the  former  can  be  relieved  as  well  by  tubage  (in  all 
ordinary  cases)  as  by  gastrostomy;  for  those  of  the  latter  neither  is  of  any  real 
avail.  If  ulceration  has  once  opened  up  a  communication  between  the  oesophagus 
and  the  bronchi,  or  trachea,  food  can  l)e  prevented  from  passing  down  into  the 
lungs,  but  nothing  can  prevent  the  entry  of  mucus,  saliva,  blood,  and  particles  of 
the  growth  detached  by  ulceration,  and  these  will  inevitably  cause  a  speedily  fatal 
broncho-pneumonia.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  gastrostomy  may  still  be  neces- 
sary, and  then  it  should  be  performed  as  early  as  possible,  while  the  patient  still 
retains  his  strength  ;  but  it  rests  with  those  who  advocate  it  to  show  that  the 
immediate  dangers  attending  tubage  are  more  serious  than  those  of  gastrostomy, 
or  that  tubage  tends  to  make  the  progress  of  the  disease  more  rapid  by  irritating 
the  growth. 

{c)  Tubage. — Symonds*  tubes  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  are 
made  of  gum-elastic  upon  a  silk  web,  the  outside  and  inside  being  as  smooth  as 
possible.  The  upper  end  is  funnel-shaped  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  face  of  the  stric- 
ture and  slightly  flattened  on  one  side  that  it  may  not  press  unduly  against  the 
back  of  the  cricoid,  and  the  margin  is  perforated  in  two  places  for  the  attachment 
of  a  silk  thread.  The  other  end  is  hollow,  with  a  lateral  opening.  The  tube  can 
be  introduced  upon  a  bougie,  but  it  is  more  easily  managed  with  a  proper  whale- 
bone guide  set  in  a  suitable  handle.  The  exact  site  of  the  stricture  is  ascertained 
first  and  marked  upon  the  guide ;  the  greatest  gentleness  must  be  used,  and  as 
soon  as  the  point  enters  the  narrowed  part  the  tube  is  slowly  pushed  onward  until 
the  resistance  to  the  funnel  is  felt  ;  the  guide  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  silk  thread 
attached  to  the  tube  tied  round  the  ear  or  fastened  with  strapi)ing. 

A  tube  of  this  kind  can  be  left  for  two  or  three  months  without  being 
changed,  the  patient  swallowing  liquid  food  through  it.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  first  after  three  or  four  days,  as  the  stricture  always  dilates 
to  some  extent,  and  sometimes  this  must  be  repeated.  Even  if  it  sh  uld  slip 
through,  it  will  pass/«fr  anum  or  remain  lodged  in  the  stomach  withoo  incon- 
venience. 

*  Compared  with  gastrostomy  this  method  possesses  very  great  advantages. 
There  is  little  risk  to  life  ;  the  presence  of  the  tube  does  not  appear  to  increase 
the  rapidity  of  the  ulceration,  although  in  one  or  two  instances,  it  is  said  to  have 
r*snatf>cl  citcumoesophageal  suppuration  ;   the  discomfort  is  not  greater,  if  so  great, 

kt  amount  of  food  can  be  taken  quite  as  easily.     In  either  case  the 
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end  is  the  same ;  as  soon  as  bronchial  irritability  becomes  a  prominent  feature, 
soon  as  the  ulceration  extends  into  the  air  passages,  debris,  mucus,  and  fore 
matter  of  all  kinds  will  make  their  way  into  the  lungs  and  set  up  broncho-pn 
monia  (all  the  more  rapidly  because  of  the  malignant  disease),  whether  a  si 
tube  is  worn  or  gastrostomy  has  been  performed. 

When  this  final  stage  is  reached  the  only  course  left  is  the  introduction  o 
long  tube  made  of  thin  rubber,  so  as  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  all  fluid  ft 
the  oesophagus.  Krishaber's  are  too  hard,  and  very  soon  cause  ulceration  at 
back  of  the  larynx  from  the  constant  friction.  Soft  red  rubber  ones  may,  howei 
be  used  for  a  considerable  time.  In  ordinary  cases,  in  which  the  malignant  gro 
is  situated  high  up,  life  may  be  prolonged  in  this  way  for  a  further  period; 
when  the  disease  is  opposite  the  left  bronchus,  the  thin  partition  very  soon  ul< 
ates  through,  pneumonia  is  sure  to  follow,  and  even  gangrene  of  the  lung  i 
occur. 
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INJURIES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  ribs  or  sternum,  contusions  of  the  wall  of 
tlic  thorax,  and  wounds  involving  the  nerves,  muscles,  or  vessels,  may  occur  with 
^  without  injury  to  the  subjacent  viscera.  In  some  cases  it  can  be  seen  at  once 
whether  they  have  escaped  or  not ;  in  others,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty ;  but,  if  there  is  the  least  doubt,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  if  the  graver 
injury  were  proved,  and  no  attempt  must  ever  be  made,  by  probing  or  otherwise, 
to  determine  one  way  or  the  other.  The  finger  may  be  used  to  explore  for  foreign 
tiodies,  or  to  ^certain  the  depth  and  extent  of  a  penetrated  wound,  not  to  find 
:>ut  whether  it  penetrates  or  not. 


Injuries  of  the  Wall  of  the  Thorax. 

Contusions  are  very  common,  and  are  rarely  attended  by  serious  consequences. 
The  shock,  however,  may  be  severe  (it  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  by  itself,  with- 
out  visible  injury  of  any  kind),  and  the  extravasation,  when  it  takes  place  in  the 
deep  planes  of  loose  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  muscles,  is  sometimes  very  exten- 
sive, and  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  suppuration.  In  many  cases  the  muscles  are 
badly  bruised  ;  occasionally  they  are  torn  as  well,  especially  the  pectoralis  major, 
which  may  be  pulled  in  two  by  a  sudden  catch  at  something  as  the  body  is  falling. 
When  this  occurs  the  signs  are  very  definite  ;  a  great  gap  appears  at  once,  involving 
particularly  the  sternal  part  of  the  muscle ;  there  is  very  extensive  hemorrhage, 
and,  when  this  subsides,  the  torn  ends  retract  as  far  as  they  can,  and  waste  away. 
Nothing  can  be  done  for  it  when  the  muscles  and  fascia  are  torn  completely 
through,  but,  if  the  injury  is  not  quite  so  severe,  a  fibrous  cicatrix  forms  and  ties 
the  ends  down  to  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  so  as  to  make  a  new  attachment. 

The  deeper  structures  do  not  always  escape  when  the  external  injury  is  ap- 
parently slight ;  the  pleura  may  be  bruised  and  become  inflamed  ;  there  may  be 
a  contusion  of  the  lung  with  hemorrhage  into  the  substance,  causing  pneumonia 
and  even  traumatic  gangrene ;  or,  without  the  pulmonary  pleura  being  torn,  the 
air  vesicles  may  be  ruptured,  and  the  air  forced  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lung 
until  it  appears  at  the  root  of  the  neck  {interstitial  emphysema)  \  and  in  young 
patients  particularly,  when  the  ribs  are  still  elastic,  and  the  wall  of  the  chest  can 
yield  without  breaking,  the  lung  and  pleura  may  be  lacerated,  so  as  to  cause  pneu- 
mothorax or  haemothorax,  without  there  being  external  injury  of  any  kind  ;  even 
the  pericardium  and  the  heart  may  be  crushed  and  torn. 

Fracture  of  the  Ribs. 

The  ribs  may  be  broken  by  direct  or  by  indirect  violence.  In  the  former 
case  the  position  of  the  fracture  depends  upon  the  force,  and  the  fragments  are 
driven  inward,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate.  In  the  latter,  if  the  chest  is  com- 
pressed from  before  backward,  they  generally  give  way  at  the  widest  part  of  their 
curve — in  the  axillary  line — and  the  ends  are  forced  outward,  so  that  there  is  less 
risk  of  the  lung  being  wounded  ;  but  this  is  very  far  from  invariable.  In  rare 
cases  the  fracture  results  from  muscular  action. 

The  first  rib  can  only  be  broken  by  direct  force,  and  then  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible unless  the  clavicle  gives  way  as  well.     The  last  two  escape,  from  their  small 
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"^^^<MI  one  side  only,  great  relief  is  given  by  restricting  the  movement  of 

"^     The  patient  must  empty  his  chest  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  strips 

anist  be  placed  round  it  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  commencing 

I  arranging  them  so  that  each  covers  at  least  half  the  preceding  one. 

aiay  be  placed  a  flannel  roller,  which  is  prevented  from  slipping  down 

of  a  brace  over  the  shoulders.     When,  however,  several   are  broken, 

if  they  are  on  both  sides,  compression  is  not  unlikely  to  increase  the 

liscomfort.     In  this  case  a  sheet  of  gutta-percha  may  be  carefully  moulded 

38,  or  the  patient  may  simply  be  placed  in  bed,  propped  up  with  a  bed- 

lat  the  breathing  shall  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible,  and  kept 

^     quiet.     In  severe  cases  this  plan  should  always  be  adopted.     Nothing 

^  ione  to  remedy  displacement.     The  air  in  the 

^  "Udd  be  kept  warm  and  moist,  so  as  not  to  cause 

llion ;  the  diet  should  be  light  and  the  bowels 

*n;  stimulants  are  rarely   required.      If  there  is 

ih  expectoration,  but    merely  constant  irritation 

Kng,  small  doses  of  compound  tincture  of  camphor 

dorodyne  may  be  given  ;  but  when  the  respiration 

illtand  embarrassed  from  the  amount  of  expectora- 

jiam  is  better  withheld,  and  replaced  by  iodide  of 

carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  stimulating  expecto- 


>trapping  in  Fraciure 
of  Ribs. 


■  the  dyspncea  is  very  severe,  and  cyanosis  setting 

it  is  evident  from  the  frothy,  blood-stained  sputa 

.e  presence  of  moist  rales,  etc.,  over  the  chest,  that 

ilmonary  congestion  is  becoming  severe,  and  if  the  [Rilse  is  hard  and  rapid, 

should  be  no  hesitation  in  having  recourse  to  venesection,  though  this  is 

often  required  when  the  lungs  themselves  are  injured.     [In  case  of  exten- 

•mphysema,  incision  at  the  points  of  fracture  and  in  various  places  through 

istended  skin  may  be  tried.] 

Injuries  of  the  Sternum. 

The  sternum  may  be  broken  by  direct  violence,  as  in  gunshot  injuries ;  by 

fiect,  as  in  extreme  flexion  of  the  spine,  when  the  chin  is  driven  down  on  to 

'^      manubrium,  and  the  vertebrre  dislocated  ;  or  by  muscular  action  combined 

I  over-extension  of  the  back,  as  in  i)arturition,  when  the  two  ends  seem  literally 

iC  pulled  asunder.      In  the  first  case  the  fracture  may  \yt  transverse,  longitu- 

al,  or  comminuted,  according  to  the  kind  and  direction  of  the  force;  in  the 

I  latter  the  line  of  sej)aration  is  usually  transverse,  and   lies  near  the  junction 

fche  manubrium  with  the  gladiolus,  and  there  may  be  either  dislocation  or  frac- 

C-     If  there  is  a  well-develo])ed  joint  between    the  two  portions,  with  a  soft 

'itral  space,   almost  arthrodial,  the  former    will    occur;  if  the  two  are  firmly 

'    ited,  the  separation  may  take  place  above  or  below.     The  displacement  is  nearly 

mvj^  the  same,  the  lower  fragment  carried  in  front  of  the  upper. 

^       The  diagnosis  as  a  rule  is  easy,  owing  to  the  marked  character  of  the  de- 

•rmity.     Reduction  can  sometimes  be  eff"ected  at  once  ;  more  often  it  is  a  matter 

f  very  great  difficulty  and  sometimes  cjuite  impossible;  and  it  very  rarely  hap- 

ens,  when  the   fragments   have  l)een  restored  to  their  normal  relation,  that  they 

an  be  prevented  from  slii)ping  back  again.     The  prognosis,  so  far  as  the  fracture 

f  concerned,  is  good  ;   but   the  shock  is  often   extreme,  and   laceration   of  the 

"^ura  or  pericardium,  rupture  of  the  internal   mammary  vessels,  compression  of 

4ie  heart,  and  other  grave  complications,  are  not  unfrequently  present. 


Non  -penetrating  J  Vounds . 

Non-penetrating  woufuis  are  rarely  serious.      If  the  muscles  are  divided,  or  if 
uch  as  the  subscapular,  is  torn   across,  there  may  be  free  hemor- 
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rhage  for  a  time,  but  it  is  easily  checked.  Sometimes,  howeirery  in  pfonctared 
wounds  a  large  haematoma  forms  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  under  the  sopolt 
and  proves  dangerous  from  inflammation,  and  the  same  thing  may  occar  wsk 
lacerated  and  gunshot  wounds,  which  often,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  thenk 
and  the  yielding  character  of  the  tissues  that  cover  them,  extend  much  fwfdm 
than  is  at  first  sight  apparent. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  convert  them  by  needless  examinatiot 
into  penetrating  ones.     In  most  cases  the  question  can  be  settled  without  toodi- 
ing  the  wound,  its  extent  and  the  character  of  the  weapon  making  it  certain  at 
once  ;  but  sometimes  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  and  I  have  known  a  considerable 
degree  of  emphysema  caused  by  injuries  which  certainly  did  not  penetrate,  where, 
for  instance,  the  spike  of  some  iron  railings  ran  obliquely  upward  beneath  a  Ws 
scapula.     Foreign  bodies  must  be  removed,  even  if  they  are  fixed  in  the  ribs,  aod 
the  bleeding  stopped  as  soon  as  possible.     If  the  muscles  are  divided,  catgut 
sutures  may  be  passed  through  the  fascia  investing  them,  in  the  hope  of  drawiag 
them  together,  and  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  position,  so  that  tfaeie 
may  be  no  strain  upon  them ;  but  usually  they  unite  either  to  the  skin  or  to  the 
tissue  beneath.     Drainage  is  very  important,  especially  where  the  deep  planes  of 
cellular  tissue  are  opened  up ;  and  the  chest  should  either  be  strapped  or  fixed  ai 
far  as  possible,  or,  owing  to  the  want  of  rest  and  the  constant  movement  of  tct 
ribs  in  respiration,  union  is  very  likely  to  be  delayed. 


Injuries  of  the  Thoracic  Viscera. 

Rupture  of  the  Pleura. 

Rupture  of  the  costal  pleura  by  itself  probably  occurs  in  every  case  of  frac- 
tured rib  or  severe  contusion  of  the  thorax,  but  owing  to  the  skin  being  unlMX>keii 
the  injury  is  repaired  at  once,  with  only  a  transient  or  local  pleurisy  at  the  most; 
and  though  such  complications  as  haemothorax  from  rupture  of  an  intercostal  or 
internal  mammary  artery  and  pneumocele  may  occur,  they  are  very  rare.  When 
there  is  an  external  wound  the  pleura  alone  may  be  injured,  without  the  lung,  if 
the  weapon  is  blunt  and  enters  the  thorax  slowly,  so  that  it  pushes  the  lung  in 
front  of  it,  or  if  the  wound  is  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  interspace  ;  for  though  the 
pleura  usually  extends  as  low  as  the  last  rib,  the  lung,  unless  it  is  emphysematous, 
only  reaches  the  tenth.  In  this  case,  however,  the  diaphragm  and  the  subjaceot 
viscera  are  very  likely  to  suffer. 

Other  complications  depend  upon  the  size  and  extent  of  the  wound.  If  it  is 
merely  a  puncture  or  a  small  incision  the  diagnosis  is  often  never  made ;  but  if  it 
is  extensive  the  lung  may  protrude  without  injury  through  the  opening  (Jiemid)\ 
it  may  collapse  and  fall  back,  leaving  the  pleura  full  of  air  {pneumothorax) ;  die 
cavity,  as  already  mentioned,  may  be  partly  filled  with  blood,  and  the  air  may 
either  pass  in  and  out  freely  through  the  wound  {traumatopnced),  or  it  may  be 
forced  into  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin,  and  spread  over  a  considerable  axea 
{emphysema').  This,  however,  is  seldom  extensive  unless  the  lung  is  wounded. 
Finally,  at  a  later  period,  pleurisy  may  set  in,  and  even  run  on  to  empyema. 

Injuries  of  the  Lung. 

These  .nay  occur,  as  already  mentioned,  from  mere  contusion  or  compression 
of  the  thorax  ;  they  are  very  common  as  a  result  of  fractures  of  the  ribs ;  and  oc- 
casionally they  are  met  with  as  a  result  of  external  wounds,  penetrating  from  the 
outside.  The  wound  may  be  superficial  or  deep,  it  may  be  punctured,  incised, 
or  lacerated,  with  or  without  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies,  and  it  may  be  so 
trivial  that  it  is  never  diagnosed,  or  it  may  cause  instant  death.  The  simpler 
forms  of  wound  heal  at  once  by  the  first  intention,  without  any  inflammation  aod 
with  very  great  rapidity.     Severe  contusion,  owing  to  the  extravasation  into  the 
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lir  vesicles,  is  attended  with  a  greater  amount  of  consolidation  and  with  rusty, 
Uood-stained  sputa  for  several  days,  but  the  dullness  rarely  extends  and  there  is 
Ittle  or  no  fever.  If,  however,  the  extravasation  is  very  great,  or  there  is  an 
(iternal  wound,  so  that  the  blood  decomposes,  intense  septic  pneumonia  and  even 
fuigrene  may  follow ;  but  there  is  always  such  an  amount  of  pleural  effusion,  and 
the  lung,  as  a  rule,  in  these  cases  is  so  collapsed  and  compressed  against  the  back 
of  the  thorax  that  the  physical  signs  are  very  obscure. 

Symptoms. — The  two  characteristic  signs  of  wound  of  the  lung  are  hemor- 
liage  and  the  escape  of  air. 

The  former  may  take  place  into  the  bronchi,  so  that  the  sputa  consists  either 
)f  pure  blood  or  of  a  frothy,  bright  red  mixture,  which  in  a  day  or  two  becomes 
usty  and  black;  or  it  may  collect  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  (haemothorax)  and 
radually  soak  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  so  that  the  skin  on  the  loins  becomes 
ark  and  ecchymosed ;  or  it  may  escape  externally,  mixed  with  air,  or  almost 
ure.  So  with  the  air.  In  very  rare  instances,  where  the  vesicles  alone  are  torn 
idiout  the  pleura  being  injured,  it  may  escape  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lung 
id  make  its  way  along  the  outside  of  the  bronchi  into  the  mediastinum,  and  so 
iln  the  root  of  the  neck  \  or  it  may  collect  in  the  pleural  cavity,  entering  at  each 
cpiration,  until  it  distends  the  thorax  to  its  utmost  and  compresses  the  lung 
^nst  the  back  ;  or,  what  is  far  more  common,  without  entering  the  pleura  at  all, 
finds  its  way  across  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  gives  rise  to  surgical  emphysema ; 
r,  finally,  if  there  is  a  large  open  wound,  it  is  sucked  in  and  out  of  the  chest  at 
ich  respiration,  mixed  more  or  less  with  blood. 

Besides  these,  other  symptoms  are  usually  present.  The  shock  of  such  an 
ijury  is  severe  and  sometimes  fatal,  even  when  the  amount  of  bleeding  is  not 
reat ;  anxiety  and  distress  are  always  marked  ;  sometimes  the  dyspnoea  is  slight, 
ut  usually  it  is  severe,  and  if  the  lung  becomes  rapidly  collapsed  it  may  be 
Ktreme ;  there  is  a  constant  sense  of  irritation  and  tickling  in  the  throat,  with  an 
itense  desire  to  cough,  but  the  deep,  fixed  pain  in  the  chest  prevents  it,  and  if 
le  hemorrhage  is  severe  the  patient  may  sink  rapidly  into  a  state  of  collapse. 

Wounds  of  the  Heart. 

In  comparison  with  the  lungs,  the  heart,  as  might  be  expected,  is  very  rarely 
ijured.  The  pericardium,  however,  may  be  torn,  the  valves  ruptured,  and  even 
[le  substance  of  the  heart  rent  across  in  violent  compression  of  the  thorax  ;  the 
ternum  or  the  costal  cartilages  may  be  broken  and  driven  down  into  it,  or  it  may 
e  wounded  from  the  outside  by  stabs  or  gunshot  injuries.  In  a  very  few  cases 
tie  pericardium  only  has  l)een  injured,  or  the  surface  of  the  heart.  Much  more 
requently  one  of  the  cavities  (the  right  ventricle  especially)  is  laid  open.  Besides 
iiis,  the  pericardium  and  even  the  heart  may  be  wounded  by  foreign  bodies,  fish- 
ones,  etc.,  driven  through  the  wall  of  the  cesophagus. 

Death  may  take  place  immediately  from  shock  or  from  blood  collecting  in 
lie  pericardial  space  and  stopping  the  action  of  the  heart.  If  the  patient  escapes 
^ese,  secondary  consequences — continued  hemorrhage,  and,  later,  inflammation 
-are  almost  sure  to  prove  fatal.  Recovery  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  about 
fteen  per  cent.,  but,  probably  from  the  interest  attaching  to  such  cases,  this  esti- 
late  is  too  high,  even,  for  civil  practice.  Foreign  bodies,  however — even  bullets 
-have  been  found  post  mortem  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  or  pro- 
;cting  into  one  of  its  cavities  ;  and  fibrous  cicatrices,  with  a  thickened  and 
dherent  pericardium,  have  been  demonstrated  in  many  cases.  Wounds  of  the 
iiricle  appear  to  be  more  fatal  that  those  of  the  ventricle. 

Signs. — In  the  absence  of  an  external  wound,  the  only  signs  are  extreme 
lock  with  very  great  distress,  and  rapid,  sometimes  almost  instantaneous  failure 
f  the  circulation.  Dyspnoea  is  very  common,  possibly  pointing  to  pericardial 
emorrhage  and  compression  of  the  heart.  Sometimes  it  is  immediate,  at  others 
;  does  not  come  on  for  some  minutes.     Pain  is  very  variable ;  it  may  be  acute, 
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or  it  may  be  masked  completely  by  the  shock  and  distress.  The  heart  sounds aie 
usually  inaudible,  but  in  a  few  cases  splashing  and  other  abnormal  ones  havebees 
heard.  When  there  is  an  external  wound  the  blood  may  pour  out  in  a  stream  dnt 
is  almost  immediately  fatal,  or,  especially  in  stabs  where  the  opening  is  small  or 
valvular,  and  when  the  wound  in  the  heart  is  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  thoe 
may  be  very  little. 

The  only  treatment  that  is  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  is  absolute  rest,  cold,  and 
opium  ;  venesection  has  been  recommended  to  relieve  the  heart,  but  it  can  vcir 
rarely  be  necessary.  The  external  wound  may  be  closed  in  the  hope  of  arrestia| 
hemorrhage ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  peri- 
cardium is  one  of  the  common  causes  of  death.  On  one  occasion  I  attempted 
to  close  the  wound  with  sutures. 

The  great  vessels  may  be  injured  in  the  same  way ;  and,  as  a  rule,  accidenti 
of  this  kind  are  even  more  rapidly  fatal.  Punctures  of  the  aorta  inside  the  peri- 
cardium, through  the  second  intercostal  space,  and  wounds  of  the  coronary  artciy, 
end  by  allowing  the  blood  to  accumulate  around  the  heart  and  compress  it  Iii- 
juries  to  the  other  viscera  in  the  thorax  are  more  rare.  A  very  few  cases ne 
recorded  in  which  the  oesophagus  has  been  wounded  from  the  outside.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  foreign  bodies  driven  through  its  wall  from  the  inside,  into  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  and  aorta.  The  thoracic  duct  has  been  divided,  leading  to 
a  profuse  flow  of  milk-like  fluid  during  digestion  ;  and  it  has  also  been  ruplutd 
without  external  wound,  so  that  the  pleural  cavity  became  distended  with  chyk. 

Rupture  of  the  diaphragm  is  sometimes  met  with,  on  the  left  side,  froo 
extreme  compression  ;  and,  of  course,  it  may  be  injured  anywhere  by  stabs,  gun- 
shot wounds,  or  fragments  of  ribs  driven  in.  In  most  cases  the  neighboring 
viscera  are  fatally  injured,  but  sometimes  they  escape,  and  the  stomach  or  inte- 
tines  may  be  squeezed  up  through  the  opening  into  the  thorax,  leading  to  great 
distress,  with  vomiting  and  dyspnoea.  When  the  rent  is  small,  they  may  bestian- 
gulated  at  once.  If  this  does  not  happen,  traumatic  diaphragmatic  hernia  penists 
for  the  rest  of  life,  as  the  wound,  if  it  is  of  any  size,  is  never  rej>aired.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  congenital  form  by  its  situation  and  by  the  absenceofa 
peritoneal  covering. 

Primary '  Complications — Hemorrhage. 

This  may  come  from  arteries  in  the  wall  of  the  thorax  (the  intercostalsorthe 
internal  mammary),  from  the  lung,  or  from  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  the 
blood  may  escape  either  internally  (into  the  pleura,  pericardium,  or  mediastinum) 
or  externally.  To  diagnose  one  from  the  other,  it  has  been  recommended  that  a 
folded  card  should  be  introduced  deep  into  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  widi 
its  concavity  outward  ;  blood  from  a  wounded  intercostal  will  escape  along  the 
channel  of  the  card,  that  from  the  thorax  will  pour  out  behind  it. 

{a)  External  Hemorrhage. — The  intercostal  arteries  for  the  most  part  of  their 
course  are  so  protected  under  the  margins  of  the  ribs  that  they  are  rarely  injured; 
at  the  back,  however,  they  cross  the  interspaces  obliquely.  When  they  are  divided 
in  gunshot  injuries  or  in  resecting  portions  of  ribs,  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  is 
seldom  large,  but  a  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  very 
serious.  If  the  wound  leads  down  to  a  rib,  the  bleeding  point  should  be  well 
exposed,  and  an  incision  made  on  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  bone  to  ensure  the 
artery  being  completely  divided  ;  then  the  soft  structures  may  be  pushed  to  either 
side  with  the  finger-nail,  so  that  the  vessel  may  have  a  chance  of  retracting,  and 
firm  pressure  may  be  kept  up  with  the  finger  for  a  few  minutes.  If  this  docs  not 
succeed,  the  i)eriosteuni  may  be  dissected  back,  carrying  the  artery  with  it,  or  for- 
cipressure  may  be  used,  or  as  a  last  resource  the  wound  may  be  plugged  either 
with  a  dilatable  india-rubber  ball  or  by  laying  over  it  a  piece  of  antiseptic  gatue, 
filling  the  centre  of  this  with  pledgets  of  cotton,  and  forcing  it  into  the  wound,  so 
that  when  it  is  slightly  drawn  out  it  expands  in  all  directions,  and  compresses  the 
vessel  against  the  rib.     Passing  a  ligature  around  the  rib,  close  to  its  inner  sur&ce, 
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and  resecting  a  portion  of  the  bone,  have  been  recommended  when  the  hemor- 
ijhage  could  not  be  checked  in  any  other  way. 

Wound  of  the  internal  mammary,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  the  free- 
dom of  its  anastomoses,  is  much  more  serious,  and  in  many  cases  has  proved  fatal 
ddier  at  once  or  later  from  secondary  hemorrhage,  even  when  no  complications 
were  present.  The  blood  may  escape  externally,  or  into  the  mediastinum  or 
pleura ;  and  the  only  effectual  method  for  arresting  the  flow  is  to  cut  down  upon 
ft  and  tie  both  ends,  removing,  if  necessary,  a  portion  of  the  costal  cartilages  or 
of  the  margin  of  the  sternum.  In  the  first  three  spaces  this  is  fairly  easy,  but 
lower  down  it  becomes  more  difficult,  until  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  it  is  almost 
inpossible. 

When  external  bleeding  comes  from  a  wound  in  the  lung,  the  diagnosis  is 
^erally  only  too  easy ;  usually  it  means  that  a  large,  and  therefore  deep,  vessel  is 
om  across;  air  rushes  in  and  out  at  the  same  time,  and  cough,  dyspnoea,  haemop- 
pads,  haemothorax,  and  great  distress  are  present  as  well.  The  external  wound 
lust  be  carefully  but  quickly  cleansed  ;  any  accessible  foreign  body  removed  ;  and 
len  the  opening  must  be  closed,  the  patient  laid  upon  his  injured  side,  and  the 
lost  absolute  rest  enforced,  in  the  hope  that,  as  the  blood  collects  and  the  heart 
eats  more  feebly,  a  coagulum  may  form  and  block  the  vessel.  Tight  constric- 
.on  of  the  thorax  is  not  well  borne,  but  the  injured  side  should  be  immobilized 
\  far  as  possible.  Stimulants  should  never  be  given  ;  inhalation  of  turpentine, 
r  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  and  ergotine,  may  be  tried  ;  and  apparent 
enefit  has  been  derived  from  giving  ten  minims  of  tincture  of  ergot  every  hour, 
lut  the  power  of  these  remedies  is  not  very  great.  Venesection  was  extensively 
cacticed  in  the  Crimea  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  collapse,  but  since  then  has 
lecn  almost  abandoned.  If  the  patient  survives,  the  amount  of  food  and  drink 
or  the  next  few  days  should  be  reduced  to  the  barest  possible.  If  the  pleura  is 
illed  with  blood,  so  that  the  lung  is  collapsed  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
Jiest,  and  if  the  dyspnoea  is  very  extreme,  the  wound  may  be  opened,  and  the 
>lood  (or  if  it  has  coagulated,  the  serum)  allowed  to  escape  ;  but  this  can  very 
•arely  be  required,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  may  always  lead  to  fresh 
lemorrhage. 

{b)  Internfll  Hemorrhage.  Hcemothorax. — Pleural  extravasation  nearly  always 
:x>mes  from  the  lung  ;  exceptionally  it  may  proceed  from  the  arteries  in  the  wall, 
m  from  the  heart  or  great  vessels.  The  blood  pours  down  at  once  to  the  lowest 
wt  of  the  cavity  (depending,  therefore,  upon  the  position  of  the  |)atient,  whether 
ic  b  sitting  up  or  lying  down)  and  soon  coagulates.  If  the  quantity  is  small  and 
BO  air  is  admitted,  it  is  absorbed  again,  and  except  for  slight  dullness  and  diminu- 
ion  of  the  breath  sounds  at  the  base,  there  is  no  way  of  diagnosing  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  is  large,  and  if  air  gains  access  to  it  Tj^neumo-haimo- 
iiorax),  inflammation,  with  a  great  increase  in  the  pleural  effusion,  and  su|)pura- 
tion,  are  almost  sure  to  follow.  When  the  air  is  filtered  through  the  lung,  instead 
jf  entering  directly  through  an  opening  in  the  thorax,  this  danger  is  not  so  great. 

When  the  extravasation  is  large,  there  are  always  symptoms  of  severe  hemor- 
rhage, in  addition  to  the  physical  signs.  I'he  face  and  lips  are  white,  the  skin 
Dold  and  moist,  the  patient  sits  propped  up,  rocking  himself  backward  and  for- 
ward, or  throwing  his  arms  from  side  to  side,  gasping  for  breath,  and  on  the  verge 
jf  syncope.  The  pulse  is  small  and  thready,  too  quick  to  be  counted  ;  there  is 
intense  thirst,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  and  often  there  are  attempts  at  vomiting.  In 
racfa  cases  death  may  ensue  at  once,  partly  from  the  loss  of  blood,  partly  from  the 
ii&raity  of  respiration,  or  after  a  time  the  severity  of  the  symj>toms  may  diminish 
md  the  pulse  gradually  recover.  Generally,  when  this  is  the  case,  ecchymosis 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  loins  after  a  few  days,  due  to  the  blood -color  soaking 
duDCTfa  :  sometimes  the  whole  is  absorbed,  but  more  frecpiently  the  temperature 
bc^ns  to  rise  ;  perhaps  there  is  rigor,  the  area  of  dullness  increases,  the  dyspnrjea 
becooies  more  marked,  and  it  is  clear  that  inflammation  is  setting  in. 

The  early  treatment  of  hemothorax  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of 
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wound  of  the  lung  with  external  hemorrhage.     The  first  indication  is  to  stop  the 
bleeding.     If  it  can  be  proved  that  this  arises  from  one  of  the  intercostal  arterin 
or  from  the  internal  mammary,  exploration  would  be  justifiable,  but  haemothons 
under  such  conditions  must  be  very  rare.     There  is  nothing  at  first  but  rest,  cold, 
opium,  ergot,  and  restricted  diet ;  gallic  and  sulphuric  acids  and  acetate  of  lad 
also  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  reputation.     Where  the  dyspnoea  is  extreme,  and  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  due  to  collapse  of  the  lung,  relief  may  be  given  by  inserting t 
fine  cannula  and  allowing  some  of  the  serum  to  escape  slowly ,  so  as  not  to  relieie 
the  pressure  on  the  wounded  vessel  too  suddenly ;  but  though  this  is  not  unfe- 
quently  necessary  in  pneumo-haemothorax,  it  is  very  rarely  required  where  there ■ 
only  blood.     Later,  after  three  or  four  days,  if  the  effusion  shows  any  signs  of 
increasing,  or  if  there  is  any  rise  of  temperature,  this  method  of  treatment  is  of 
very  great  service.     It  is  very  improbable,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  that  the 
increasing  dullness  is  due  to  hemorrhage ;  much  more  likely  it  is  the  result  of  pleuial 
effusion,  consequent  upon  the  tension  ;  and  allowing  some  of  the  fluid  to  escape 
under  its  own  pressure  not  only  diminishes  the  amount  (if  it  is  going  to  sappo- 
rate)  but  assists  the  absorption  of  the  rest  by  allowing  the  lymphatics  to  act  again. 
This  may  be  repeated  on  several  occasions,  as  the  blood  coagula  slowly  breab 
down,  but  no  force  may  be  used  to  draw  the  fluid  out. 

Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  pericardium  or  in  the  mediastinum  is  very  much 
more  rare  ;  the  former  is  nearly  always  associated  with  wound  of  the  heart  or  tk 
first  portion  of  the  aorta,  the  latter  with  injury  to  the  internal  mamoiary  artery  or 
the  great  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 

Hiemophsis. — If  a  large  vessel  is  injured  this  may  be  profuse,  the  blood  pour- 
ing out  from  the  mouth  and  nose  in  gushes,  until  the  patient  sinks  into  a  state  of 
syncoi)e.  When  profuse,  it  always  points  to  injury  of  the  lung,  but  the  blood 
must  l)e  intimately  mixed  with  the  air,  and  bright  red  in  color,  for  it  to  be  con- 
clusive. If  it  is  not,  it  may  have  come  from  the  larynx,  or  even  have  trickled 
down  from  the  nose  or  some  other  part,  and  been  coughed  up  again.  After  adaj 
or  two  it  l)ecomes  rusty  and  dark,  more  like  the  sputum  of  croupous  pneumonia. 

Pneumothorax, 

Air  may  enter  the  pleural  cavity  either  from  without  through  an  extcnul 
wound,  or  from  within  through  a  rupture  of  a  lung  or  the  bursting  of  a  cavitjin 
its  sul^tance.  In  the  former  it  enters  during  inspiration,  in  the  latter  during 
expiration,  the  air  being  driven  out  of  the  lung  into  the  pleural  cavity  so  long  as 
iho  tension  in  it  is  less  than  that  of  the  trachea,  but  neither  can  occur  unleathe 
wound  is  of  some  size  or  very  irregular.  The  adhesive  force  between  the  tvo 
layers  o\  the  pleura  is  such  that,  in  spite  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lung,  it  requires 
svMuc  pressure  to  soiunite  them.  In  incised  wounds  of  the  chest  the  palmooanr 
pleura  has  Uvn  sc*en  in  contact  with  the  costal,  gliding  on  it  as  the  lung  expanded 
or  sluank,  but  not  se^xirating  Irom  it ;  and  in  punctures  from  ribs,  where  emphy- 
sema v>t  the  sulvutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  exceedingly  common,  pneumothonx  is 
oxicwlingly  rare. 

It  there  is  an  external  wound  the  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  is  evident  at 
once  i  \\hou  di:e  to  ivnotration  or  rupture  of  the  lung,  the  physical  signs  are  the 
>,uuo  a>  when  \\  is  pr^.Hlmxxl  by  the  rupture  of  a  tubercular  cavity.  The  chest  on 
iho  ;p.uirv\l  sulo  Uvoiues  over-distended,  the  intercostal  sfmces  are  bulged  out,  and 
the  MM  era  viis;  lavOvl,  the  ril^  remain  motionless  in  respiration,  there  is  tymptn- 
uu  Kvouaiuo  o\or  the  whole  of  the  front,  butoften,owingto  the  effusion  of  fluid, 
>;ti;^.t  viir.l-.lv  vN  a:  :iio  Ui>e  Ivhind  ;  and  breath-sounds  are  entirely  wanting  unlesi 
tlv\  aiv  tiav.Mr.:u\;  aU^r.:  the  wall  oi  the  other  lung.  On  shaking  the  patient, 
n\v  lallu  f.irK.ir.j^  a:ui  >i '.xshii^*:  may  l>e  heard,  if  there  is  any  fluid  present  as  well 
as  ati.  aiui  wl\o:\  a  co::;  is  i^.accvl  \\\>on  the  skin  and  struck  with  another,  a  clear, 

vl  :>  trar.si;M:u\:  to  the  ear  placed  on  the  opposite  side. 

\  ho  \Tv\\\u.ovA  C\c\>c\\c.^  \\\^>\\  vVvfe  -^wxovwit  of  distress.     Dyspnoea  is  alirijs 
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,    severe,  but  if  it  is  not  extreme,  the  patient  should  merely  be  kept  perfectly  quiet 

H    in  bed,  propped  up  in  the  easiest  position,  until  the  air  is  absorbed.     The  rent  in 

'^'  tlie  lung  becomes  very  small  when  it  is  collapsed  ;  repair  takes  place  readily,  the 

n*^  air  soon  disappears,  and  the  lung  quietly  expands  again.     If,  however,  the  diffi- 

Pi  colty  of  breathing  becomes  very  great,  especially  if  signs  of  congestion  of  the 

^   opposite  lung — frothy  blood-stained  sputa  and  moist  rales — make  their  appear- 

4  tnce,  a  fine  cannula  should  be  introduced,  and  some  of  the  air  allowed  to  escape 

5  under  its  own  tension  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  required.  Venesec- 
i  tion  is  seldom  necessary.  Later,  as  already  mentioned  in  haemothorax,  if  there 
,  is  fluid  mixed  with  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  as  much  of  it  as  possible  should 
*     be  allowed  to  flow  away  in  the  same  manner. 

i 

Emphysema: 

In  wounds  of  the  thorax  air  may  find  its  way  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  and  be  driven  further  and  further  by  the  movement  of  the  muscles,  until  it 
spreads  all  over  the  body,  and  renders  the  features  perfectly  unrecognizable,  the 
scalp,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  alone  being  exempt.  The 
looser  the  skin  the  more  distended  it  becomes,  but  it  remains  soft  and  white,  and 
when  it  is  touched  there  is  a  fine  crackling  sensation  as  the  bubbles  of  air  are 
driven  through  the  meshes  of  the  areolar  tissue.  The  same  thing  apparently  is  met 
with  in  decomposition  from  incipient  putrefaction,  but  the  other  conditions  are 
very  different. 

Surgical  emphysema  may  be  caused  in  various  ways,  but  there  is  only  one, 
when  it  is  due  to  the  ribs  being  broken  and  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  lung, 
in  which  it  attains  any  importance. 

1.  It  may  occur  in  the  case  of  a  simple  valvular  wound  of  the  skin. 

2.  From  wound  of  the  pleura  only,  when  air  is  sucked  in  during  inspiration, 
and,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  opening,  is  unable  to  escape  freely  in  expira- 
tion. 

3.  From  rupture  of  the  air  vesicles,  without  the  pleura  being  torn.  This, 
which  is  distinguished  as  interstitial  emi)hysema,  is  more  likely  to  occur  from 
injury  to  the  apex  of  the  lung,  whether  from  external  contusion  or  from  violent 
compression  of  the  thorax.  The  air  gradually  finds  its  way  into  the  mediastinum, 
and  from  there  to  the  root  of  the  neck. 

4.  From  fracture  of  the  ribs.  Owing  to  the  cohesion  of  the  pleural  surfaces, 
the  air,  without  ever  really  entering  the  pleural  cavity,  is  forced  across  it  by  each 
act  of  expiration  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  is  driven  further  and  further  until  it 
may  extend  over  the  whole  body.  Pneumothorax  very  rarely  occurs  ;  the  wound 
in  the  pulmonary  pleura,  as  it  glides  backward  and  forward,  corresponds  twice  in 
every  breath  to  that  in  the  costal,  and  the  air  passes  directly  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Emphysema  can  be  recognized  at  once  by  the  peculiar  crackling  sensation 
when  the  skin  is  pressed.  Generally  it  is  limited  to  the  region  of  the  wound  ; 
those  instances  in  which  it  is  extensive  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  As 
a  rule,  it  requires  no  treatment ;  the  air  soon  becomes  absorbed  ;  when  it  is  caus- 
ing great  inconvenience  small  punctures  may  be  made  in  the  skin,  or  pressure  may 
be  used  to  try  and  restrain  it ;  but  this  is  not  very  successful,  and,  fortunately,  is 
seldom  required.  It  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  from  interference  with  the 
respiration.* 

Hernia  of  the  Lung. 

Pneumocele,  hernia,  or  prolapse  of  the  lung  is  an  occasional  but  rare  compli- 
cation of  injuries  of  the  thorax.     It  may  be  either  immediate  or  secondary.     In 


[*  A  case  of  fracture  of  two  ribs  with  emphysema  from  lung  rupture  was  admiUed  into  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Chicago,  1891.  Death  resulted  on  the  third  day.  The  skin  over 
the  neck  was  distended  until  it  was  completely  separated  from  the  underlying  fascia.] 
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the  former  case  there  is  generally  a  wound  of  some  extent  in  the  parietes,  and  the 
lung  is  forced  out  through  it  by  a  violent  effort  at  expiration  when  the  glottis  is 
closed.  It  may  be  injured  itself  or  it  may  not,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  squeezed  oat 
through  the  rent  it  expands  so  that  it  cannot  return,  and  rapidly  becomes  cot- 
gested.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  be  strangulated.  If  seen  shortly  after  the 
accident  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  return  the  protrusion,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
wound  may  be  slightly  enlarged  for  the  purpose ;  but  if  some  time  has  elapKd, 
and  the  tissue  is  very  much  congested,  it  is  better  left  where  it  is  to  slough  off 
and  granulate  over ;  or  its  separation  may  be  assisted  by  ligature  or  actual  cautery. 
A  very  few  instances  are  recorded  in  which,  owing  to  extensive  injury  of  the 
thorax,  an  immediate  prolapse  of  the  lung  has  occurred  without  an  externad  woukL 
The  consecutive  variety  may  not  make  its  appearance  until  some  considerable 
time  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  if  there  has  been  a  wound  it  must  have 
healed  first.  It  forms  a  soft  circumscribed  tumor  projecting  through  the  wall  of 
the  thorax  under  the  skin,  swelling  out  on  expiration  and  shrinking  on  inspiration. 
On  coughing  there  is  a  distinct  impulse ;  if  it  is  pressed  upon  it  collapses  leadih 
with  a  feeling  of  soft  crepitation,  and  the  margins  of  the  opening  can  be  pliinlj 
felt.  It  is  resonant  on  percussion,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  is  loud  and  coane 
in  comparison.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  result  of  extensive  rupture  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles ;  in  others,  where  its  formation  is  very  gradual,  it  is  probably  due 
to  chronic  inflammation  weakening  the  wall  of  the  thorax  at  one  six)t,  and  allowing 
the  lung  slowly  to  force  its  way  through.  The  only  treatment  required  is  a  belt 
or  truss,  according  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  protrusion,  to  restrain  it  and 
protect  it  from  injury. 

Foreign  Bodies, 

Bullets  and  other  weapons  impacted  in  the  wall  of  the  thorax  present  no 
special  peculiarity  ;  they  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  convenient,  but  it  roust  be 
remembered  that  doing  so  may  give  the  first  proof  that  the  injury  involves  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  as  well  as  its  wall.  If  the  foreign  substance  is  lodged  in  the 
pleura,  it  may  either  (as  in  the  case  of  fragments  of  clothing,  wadding,  splinters, 
etc.)  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  external  wound,  or  if  it  is  heavy,  like  a 
bullet,  sink  down  to  the  bottom,  and  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  near 
the  spine.  Occasionally  under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  encysted;  much 
more  frequently  acute  inflammation,  running  on  to  suppuration,  sets  in,  and  ^ 
foreign  substance  is  discharged  through  the  opening  made  to  evacuate  the  pus. 

The  same  thing  occurs  when  it  is  lodged  in  the  lung.  Instances  are  recorded 
in  which  bullets,  fragments  of  bone,  or  of  metal,  and  other  similar  substances, 
have  remained  quiet  for  years,  becoming  surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue  and  encysted, 
or  at  length  have  caused  a  certain  amount  of  chronic  suppuration,  leading  to  their 
discharge  either  externally  or  through  one  of  the  bronchi.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  termination  is  not  so  successful :  either  acute  septic  pneumonia,  running  on  to 
gangrene,  occurs,  or  chronic  inflammation,  ending  in  phthisis,  follows. 

The  question  of  extraction  depends  entirely  on  whether  the  foreign  body  is 
accessible  or  not.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  it  from  the  pleun, 
unless  there  is  a  distinct  indication  as  to  locality  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  lung  the 
greatest  caution  must  be  exercised  ;  fatal  hemorrhage  sometimes  follows  the  ex- 
traction of  a  vveai)on,  but  if  there  is  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  anything  is  left 
the  external  wound  should  not  be  closed. 

Secondary   Complications. 

The  secondary  troubles  that  occur  after  injuries  of  the  chest  are  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  inflammation,  which  may  involve  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  lungs,  or  heart. 

Extra-mural  Suppuration. — Abscesses  may  form  as  the  result  of  contusioos, 
either  in  the  superficial  tissue  or  deeper  under  the  muscles,  when  they  often  spread 
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\      fiv  long  distances  before  they  point.     In  all  cases  they  should  be  opened  at  once ; 

ir     Ae  deeper  ones  can  often  be  reached  from  the  axilla,  along  the  margins  of  the 

p      muscles,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  the  opening  must  be  made  wherever  the  drain- 

\       age  is  likely  to  succeed  best.     If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  pus,  or 

the  direction  of  important  vessels,  Hilton's  method  should  be  employed. 

Necrosis  of  the  ribs  or  sternum  is  not  unfrequently  assigned  to  injury.  Some- 
times it  may  be  due  to  this  alone,  but  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  this  compli- 
cation is  present  there  is  a  distinct  history  of  tubercle  or  syphilis. 

Abscesses  sometimes  form  between  the  pleura  and  the  ribs,  or  in  the  medias- 
tinum. The  former  are  generally  associated  with  necrosis  and  soon  point  exter- 
nally, though  they  have  been  known  to  burst  into  the  pleura.  The  latter  may 
attain  a  very  large  size  and  cause  compression  of  the  vessels  and  severe  constitu- 
tional disturbance  before  their  nature  can  be  determined.  Usually  they  point 
just  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  and  if  pulsation  is  communicated  to  them  from  the 
heart  they  may  easily  be  taken  for  aneurism ;  in  other  cases  they  work  their  way 
out  through  the  bone,  or  pass  upward  into  the  neck,  or  downward  along  the 
internal  mammary  artery ;  or  extend  into  the  pleura  or  pericardium.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  opening  them  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made. 

Pleurisy  and  Empyema. — In  fracture  of  the  ribs  and  in  most  cases  of  severe 
contusion  of  the  thorax,  a  certain  amount  of  effusion  is  thrown  out  by  the  costal 
pleura,  leading  to  thickening  of  the  membrane  and  sometimes  to  the  formation  of 
adhesions  between  the  two  surfaces.  If,  however,  there  is  a  large  extravasation  of 
blood,  or  if  air  or  other  foreign  substance  finds  its  way  in,  the  inflammation  is 
more  severe ;  and  if  the  irritation  is  kept  up,  or  if  it  is  of  a  very  intense  character, 
it  ends  in  suppuration  (empyema  or  pyothorax). 

When  this  occurs  the  suppuration  may  be  very  acute,  ushered  in  by  rigors  and 
high  fever;  or  it  may  be  chronic,  the  effusion  gradually  increasing,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  purulent,  as  when  empyema  succeeds  serous  pleurisy.  In  most 
cases  it  is  general,  but  it  may  be  local  at  first. 

The  physical  signs  are  usually  well  marked.  If  there  is  no  wound  the  side 
of  the  thorax  is  enlarged  and  the  neighboring  viscera  displaced,  the  breath  sounds 
are  either  altogether  lost  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  on  that  side,  or,  if  the 
effusion  is  not  so  great,  they  are  replaced  by  weak  and  distant  bronchial  breathing. 
Over  the  same  area  there  is  absolute  dullness,  the  level  rising  day  by  day,  and 
varying  a  little  with  the  p)osition  of  the  patient ;  and  sometimes  aegophony  can  be 
heard  at  the  upper  margin.  When  there  is  an  open  wound  the  pleura  is  filled  to 
a  great  extent  with  air,  and  there  is  a  profuse  discharge  of  fluid,  sometimes  pure 
pus,  sometimes  broken-down  blood-clot,  according  to  the  amount  of  haemothorax 
that  preceded  the  empyema  and  the  length  of  time  since  the  accident. 

The  pleurisy  that  occurs  in  connection  with  simple  fracture  nearly  always 
gets  well  of  itself;  if  fluid  does  collect,  and  is  not  absorbed,  it  may  Ije  withdrawn 
with  an  aspirator.  If  suppuration  sets  in,  the  first  consideration  is  to  ensure  per- 
fect drainage,  so  that  the  pus  cannot  be  pent  up  and  decompose.  When  there  is 
an  external  wound  it  must  be  enlarged,  carefully  examined,  and  explored  with 
the  finger  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  foreign  body  which  has  been  overlooked,  or 
any  other  cause  ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  second  opening  at 
once.  When  there  is  no  wound  aspiration  may  be  tried  ;  but  if  the  fluid  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  cannot  be  evacuted  in  this  way  (if,  for  example,  it  consists 
largely  of  blood-clot  that  has  not  yet  become  liquid)  ;  or  if,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  success,  the  cavity  begins  to  fill  again,  it  must  be  drained.  If  it  is  done  at 
once,  before  the  pleura  has  become  condensed  and  thickened,  the  lung  will  ex- 
pand again  and  become  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  thorax. 

Pneumonia. — Simple  wounds  of  the  lung,  as  already  mentioned,  generally 
heal  by  the  first  intention,  with  very  little  consolidation  or  effusion.  If,  however, 
there  has  been  much  contusion  or  extravasation  ;  if  there  is  an  external  wound  ; 
and  particularly  if  a  portion  of  some  foreign  substance,  such  as  clothing  or  wad- 
ding, has  been   carried  in,  or  has  entered  through  the  larynx,  decomposition  may 
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set  in,  and  excite  intense  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Sometimes  even  then  it 
ends  in  a  local  abscess,  the  pus  suddenly  bursting  into  one  of  the  broochi,  or 
working  out  through  the  wall,  along  the  track  of  the  original  wound,  or  even  dry- 
ing up  and  ultimately  becoming  caseous  or  calcareous  ;  but  much  more  often  it 
runs  on  until  the  greater  portion  of  the  lung  or  of  one  of  the  lobes  is  involied; 
and  occasionally  it  is  so  acute  as  to  end  in  gangrene. 

The  locality  of  the  pneumonia  depends  upon  the  seat  of  injury.  The  phyn- 
cal  signs,  when  they  can  be  made  out,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  ordioarf 
croupous  form,  but  they  are  usually  obscured  by  the  presence  of  empyema,  pneu- 
mothorax, or  other  complications.  The  sputa  may  be  rust-colored,  even  when 
there  is  no  inflammation  from  traumatic  hemorrhage  into  the  air  vesicles.  High 
fever,  however,  following  a  severe  injury  to  the  lung,  renders  its  presence  practi- 
cally certain.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  amount  of  lung  involved  and 
upon  the  cause. 

Very  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment ;  constant  inhalation  of 
moist  air  impregnated  with  some  volatile  antiseptic,  may  be  tried  to  limit  tiie 
amount  of  decomposition  ;  but  if  the  condition  of  the  breath  indicates  that  gan- 
grene has  set  in,  almost  the  only  hope  lies  in  incision  and  drainage.  Too  often, 
however,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  practically  hopeless.  For  the  rest,  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and,  if  there  is  exten- 
sive pleural  effusion,  relieve  the  breathing  by  tapping. 

Diseases  of   the  Chest  Wall. 

Chronic  Abscess. — This  may  arise  from  a  suppurating  haematoma,  or  follow 
the  caseation  of  a  tubercular  deposit.  Very  often  it  originates  in  connection  with 
a  carious  rib.  The  symptoms  are  usually  distinctive,  but  care  should  always  be 
taken  to  prove  that  the  sac  has  no  communication  with  the  thorax.  The  cavity 
should  be  laid  open  freely  to  allow  the  contents  to  escape,  explored  with  the 
finger,  washed  out  with  perchloride  solution,  and  drained.  The  tube  requires  re- 
moving upon  the  second  day  ;  after  that  the  wound  may  be  covered  with  wood- 
wool and  left  until  it  is  sound. 

Tubercle  may  affect  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  leaving  long  sinuses  lined  with 
pale,  flabby  granulations  (in  one  case  under  my  care  they  extended  across  the 
front  of  the  chest  from  one  axilla  to  the  other),  or  it  may  commence  in  the  sab- 
periosteal  layer  of  the  bones.  It  should,  in  any  case,  be  thoroughly  scraped  oat, 
and  the  wound  well  powdered  with  iodoform.  Fortunately  the  pleura  becomes 
so  thick  that  there  is  very  little  risk  of  an  empyema  following. 

Gutnmata  are  of  frequent  occurrence  upon  the  sternum,  leaving  deep,  drcolar, 
punched -out  sores,  with  the  bone  beneath  bare  and  rough. 

In  addition,  all  forms  of  tumors  that  develop  in  connection  with  fibrous  or 
connective  tissue,  bone,  or  cartilage,  are  met  with  upon  the  thorax.  The  treat- 
ment, of  course,  depends  upon  their  character ;  in  some  cases  their  removal  is 
comparatively  simple  ;  in  others  it  may  be  necessary  to  excise  the  subjacent  bone 
and  expose  the  pleura  or  even  the  pericardium.  Sarcomata  can  sometimes  be 
shelled  out,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  any  deep 
connection. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  THORAX. 

Paracentesis. 

Paracentesis  of  the  pleura  is  performed  either  for  exploration  (to  ascertain 
the  presence  or  the  nature  of  fluid),  or  to  relieve  the  tension  in  the  cavity,  so  that 
the  lung  may  expand  again,  and  the  balance  between  absorption  and  secretion  be 
once  more  restored. 

For  purposes  of  exploration  a  large  hypodermic  syringe  is  the  most  suitable 
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instrument.  Care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  absolutely  clean  (it  is  not  sufficient 
to  draw  even  a  strong  carbolic  solution  through  the  needle  ;  all  cannulas  before 
tsing  should  be  boiled  in  liquor  potassae  ;  nothing  else  will  ensure  freedom  from 
putrid  grease  in  the  interior),  and  unless  it  is  intended  to  empty  the  cavity,  only 
a  small  amount  should  be  withdrawn.  It  is  very  easy  by  means  of  repeated  punc- 
tures to  convert  a  simple  pleurisy  into  an  empyema.  The  locality  selected  de- 
pends upon  the  physical  signs,  but  the  thinnest  p)art  of  the  chest  wall  that  is  avail- 
able should  be  chosen  ;  the  skin  should  be  pulled  a  little  to  one  side,  so  that  the 
opening  may  be  valvular ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  pass  in  over  the  upper 
border  of  a  rib. 

If  it  is  intended  to  withdraw  the  fluid  an  aspirator  should  be  used,  adopting 
the  same  precautions,  and  keeping  up  a  uniform  but  slight  amount  of  suction. 
The  operation  may  be  required  for  haemothorax ;  for  pleurisy,  if  the  effusion  is  so 
large  as  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  opposite  lung  or  with  the  heart,  or  if, 
though  it  is  not  large  enough  for  this,  it  fails  to  diminish  under  other  methods  of 
treatment ;  for  hydrothorax  occurring  on  both  sides  (as  sometimes  in  Bright's 
disease)  ;  and  for  empyema. 

The  usual  situation  is  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  space,  just  in  front  of  the  angle 
of  the  scapula.  An  anaesthetic  is  not  required  ;  if  the  patient  is  very  nervous  the 
ether  spray  may  be  used.  The  serai -recumbent  position  is  the  most  convenient  ; 
the  patient  cannot  lie  upon  the  sound  side  on  account  of  his  respiration,  but  a 
finger  must  be  kept  upon  the  pulse,  as  sometimes  syncope  occurs  if  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  withdrawn,  or  if  it  comes  away  rapidly,  probably  from  the  viscera 
being  unable  to  accommodate  themselves  at  once  to  the  altered  conditions.  A 
small  incision  should  always  be  made  through  the  skin  with  a  scalpel ;  the  walls  of 
the  thorax,  even  when  it  is  full  of  fluid,  are  apt  to  yield  a  little ;  the  trocar,  how- 
ever sharp  it  may  be,  does  not  penetrate  readily ;  and  if  it  does  not  enter  smartly 
it  may  push  the  thickened  pleura  in  front  of  it,  and  fail  to  reach  the  cavity.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  guarded  with  the  thumb,  so  that  it  may  not  be  driven 
across  the  pleura  when  the  resistance  ceases. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  withdrawn  must  naturally  be  guided  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  but  no  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  empty  the  cavity,  and 
if  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  or  any  blood  appears  in  the  aspirator,  or  the  patient 
begins  to  cough,  the  needle  should  be  withdrawn  at  once,  and  the  puncture  sealed 
with  collodion.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  any  serious  consequences  follow,  but 
syncope,  embolism  (from  the  pulmonary  veins),  and  oedema  of  the  lung  (owing 
in  all  probability  to  the  paralysis  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  caused  by  prolonged 
anaemia)  have  been  known  to  occur;  and,  owing  to  the  feeble  nutrition  of  the 
tissues  and  the  inflammation  already  present,  there  is  distinct  danger  of  the  fluid 
becoming  purulent. 

Drainage. 

Drainage  of  the  pleura  is  very  rarely  required  except  for  empyema.  In  the 
traumatic  variety  (that  which  is  caused  by  a  foreign  body  entering  the  bronchi,  by 
haemothorax,  or  by  the  rupture  of  a  cavity)  it  is  nearly  always  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  an  empyema  follows  simple  pleurisy,  aspiration  may  be  tried  first, 
unless  it  is  already  pointing.  In  children,  in  particular,  it  is  often  successful,  and 
although  the  chance  is  less  in  the  case  of  adults,  it  is  always  worth  the  attempt. 
The  cavity,  of  course,  is  not  emptied,  and  the  residue  of  the  pus  must  be  removed 
by  absorption. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  signs  pointing  to  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  the 
presence  of  pus  is  indicated  by  rigors,  hectic,  or  oedema  of  the  skin  ;  but  it  should 
always  be  suspected,  especially  in  the  case  of  children,  if  after  any  of  the  acute 
specific  fevers  or  an  operation,  or,  indeed,  any  serious  illness,  recovery  is  unaccount- 
ably delayed,  and  the  patient,  instead  of  improving,  begins  to  fail  and  go  back. 
If,  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  there  is  any  indication  of  fluid  in  the  pleura, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  using  an  exploring  syringe. 
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as  possible  with  the  finger  and  a  probe.  Usually  it  runs  upward  and  hackwvd 
across  the  general  direction  of  the  ribs,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  comnience 
at  the  second  and  remove  portions  of  five  or  six ;  the  first,  of  course,  should  neitr 
be  touched. 

A  single  vertical   incision   is  usually  sufficient ;   occasionally  two  may  be 
necessary,  or  it  may  answer  better  to  raise  the  soft  tissues  in  a  flap  [Schede's  o(k- 
ration].     As  a  rule,  the  ribs  lie  so  close  together  that  it  is  impossible  to  slip  the 
finger  nail  between  them,  and  the  preliminary  section  must  be  made  with  a  »r, 
commencing  over  the  cavity  at  its  anterior  margin.     As  soon  as  a  portion  of  one 
or  two  has  been  excised,  a  better  idea  can  be  formed  as  to  what  is  required.    Ac- 
cording to  Pearce  Gould,  the  whole  of  the  bone  that  forms  the  outer  wall  of  die 
empyemic  cavity  must  be  taken  away,  a  free  opening  being  first  made  in  front, 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  wall  divided  from  within  by  means  of  cutting  fonxpL 
[Subperiosteal  resection  of  the  ribs  is  a  much  less  serious  operation,  and  it  mijbe 
performed  with  comparatively  little  hemorrhage,  and  often  without  wounding  the 
intercostal  vessels  or  pleura.     Not  only  does  the  chest  wall  collapse,  but  the  booy 
rib  is  reproduced.     This  ideal  result  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  a  case  at  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Chicago,  1891.] 

Pneumonotomy. 

Incision  of  the  lung  may  be  practiced,  according  to  Godlee,  in  cases  of  gan- 
grenous cavities,  abscesses  caused  by  the  extension  of  suppuration  from  other  parti 
into  the  lung,  abscesses  connected  with  foreign  bodies,  bronchiectatic  cavities, 
provided  they  are  single  (multiple  ones  can  hardly  receive  much  relief  this  wajr), 
and  tubercular  cavities,  if  there  is  only  one,  and  the  cough  is  very  harassing.  1a 
one  or  two  cases  a  similar  operation  has  been  practiced  for  hydatid  disease,  and  a 
few  instances  are  recorded  in  which  tumors  have  been  removed  from  the  hing. 
The  localization  of  the  disease  and  the  treatment  of  the  pleura  are  the  chief  diffi- 
culties. 

No  incision  may  be  made  until  the  existence  and  accessibility  of  the  cavitr 
have  been  proved  by  puncture,  and  even  then  the  greatest  care  is  required,  for  the 
lung,  unless  it  is  consolidated  by  inflammation,  is  so  yielding  that  a  thick-walled 
sac  can  easily  be  pushed  to  one  side.  As  a  rule,  cavities  should  not  be  approached 
from  behind,  for  the  large  vessels  run  for  the  most  part  along  the  posterior  sarfire 
of  the  bronchi.  The  size  of  a  cavity  cannot  be  estimated  from  the  amount  of 
fluid  that  is  coughed  up  ;  according  to  Godlee,  upward  of  a  pint  may  come  witfaia 
twenty-four  hours  from  a  space  that  would  not  hold  as  much  as  two  ounces.  If  a 
cavity  is  found,  the  lung  tissue  should  be  incised,  and  explored  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  finger,  part  of  a  rib  being  removed  if  necessary,  and  a  large  drainage 
tube  inserted.  The  shaj^e  is  always  very  irregular,  and  it  must  be  a  long  time 
before  the  sloughs  have  separated,  and  cicatrization  can  procure  its  obliteratioa. 

The  treatment  of  the  pleura  presents  unusual  difficulties.  There  can  be  na 
doubt  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  incise  a  putrid  cavity  in  the  lung  unless  the  pleoial 
surfaces  are  adherent.  If  there  is  localized  gangrene,  and  if  it  has  already  lasted 
for  some  time,  the  danger  is  not  so  great ;  adhesions  are  usually  present  under 
these  conditions,  and  the  lung  is  so  consolidated  by  inflammation  that  it  is  in  bot 
slight  danger  of  collapsing ;  but  in  acute  cases  and  in  bronchiectasis  it  is  imfot- 
sible  to  be  certain.  An  attempt  may  be  made  to  find  out  by  ascertaining  tie 
mobility  of  the  lung  ;  if  a  needle  is  driven  through  an  intercostal  space  into  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  it  will  show  to  a  certain  extent  by  its  movement  vhedier  the 
lung  is  fixed  or  not,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  place  too  much  reliance  npoo  this^  la 
some  instances  it  may  be  possible  to  suture  the  two  surfaces  together  and  wakiv 
a  week,  or  to  procure  adhesions  by  means  of  the  cautery  applied  to  the 
muscles,  but  often  it  is  imix)ssible  to  wait  so  long,  and  even  then  the 
so  soft  and  delicate  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break 

[Dr.  E.  Wyllis  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  showed  to  the  Chicago  Mediai 
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H  1892,  several  large  calcareous  concretions  taken  from  the  human  lung  by  in- 
dsion.  At  the  date  of  the  report,  the  patient  had  much  improved  subsequent  to 
:hc  operation.] 

Paracentesis  of  the  Pericardium. 

This  may  be  required  for  serous  effusion,  when  the  quantity  is  increasing  to 
wch  an  extent  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  failing,  or  for  a  collection  of  pus, 
Hich  as  is  not  uncommon  in  the  pyaemia  that  complicates  acute  necrosis.  It  may 
yt  performed  in  any  interspace  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  (the  fourth  or  fifth  is 
Boally  recommended),  preference  being  given  to  that  which  shows  the  clearest 
ndication  of  fltiid,  and  a  spot  should  be  selected  about  one  inch  from  the  edge  of 
he  sternum,  so  as  to  avoid  the  internal  mammary  artery  on  the  one  side  and  the 
>leura  on  the  other.  The  direction  of  the  puncture  must  depend  upon  the  locality  ; 
f  it  is  on  the  left  of  the  sternum,  the  needle  should  be  pushed  backward  and 
oward  the  right.  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  has  been  perforated  on  several 
occasions. 

A  preliminary  incision  should  be  made  through  the  skin  and  a  fine  aspirator 
leedle  used.  If  the  fluid  is  clear  and  serous,  the  cavity  should  not  be  emptied  ; 
emoval  of  part  will  probably  give  sufficient  relief ;  if,  however,  it  is  purulent 
this  is  often  indicated  by  oedema  of  the  skin),  the  incision  should  be  gradually 
pened  until  the  pericardium  is  exposed  sufficiently  to  introduce  a  drainage  tube. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN 

SECTION  I.— INJURIES  OF  THE   ABDOMEN. 

Contusions. 

Blows  upon  the  abdomen  may  affect  the  walls,  or  the  viscera,  or  both  together. 
They  are  always  accompanied  by  a  very  severe  degree  of  shock,  and  it  is  said  thu 
a  fatal  result  has  followed  without  any  structural  lesion  having  been  discovered  u 
the  autopsy.  Certainly  death  may  result  from  such  apj)arently  trivial  injuries  as 
rupture  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  without  hemorrhage,  or  puncture  of  a  small 
hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver,  probably  owing  to  reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Owing  to  this  peculiarity  it  is  often  impossible  to  form  a  conception  as  tothe 
extent  of  the  injury  (the  viscera  may  be  reduced  to  pulp  without  the  skin  showing 
a  sign  of  bruising,  as  in  what  used  to  be  called  wind  contusions,  from  spent  round- 
shot),  and  the  prognosis  must  be  very  guarded.  The  shock  may  pass  off  within  a 
few  minutes  or  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  prove  fatal,  or  it  may  be  followed,  without 
any  break  or  interruption,  by  signs  of  hemorrhage  or  of  rupture  of  some  of  the 
hollow  viscera. 

(ez)  Contusion  and  Subcutaneous  Laceration  of  the  Wall  of  the  Abdomen. — .\ 
haematoma  may  form  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  in  the  sheath  of  the  muscles; 
in  some  cases  the  extravasation  is  very  extensive,  usually  it  is  absorbed  (leaving,  if 
the  muscle  has  been  much  injured,  a  weak  spot  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  through 
which  a  hernia  may  take  place  subsequently),  but  occasionally  suppuration  sets  in. 
Abscesses  of  the  abdominal  wall  caused  in  this  way  are  characterized  by  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  induration  that  surrounds  them,  and  not  unfrequently,  e\'en 
when  they  have  no  communication  with  the  viscera,  by  the  foetid  nature  of  their 
contents. 

Laceration  of  muscles,  especially  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  is  not  a  rare  occur- 
rence. It  may  be  caused  by  a  sudden  effort,  as,  for  example,  in  parturition,  or 
by  a  blow  when  the  muscle  is  rigidly  contracted.  In  tetanus  it  is  not  uncommon, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  after  typhoid  fever,  owing  to  the  degene- 
ration of  the  contractile  substance.  The  signs  are  characteristic,  but,  unhappily, 
if  the  rupture  is  complete,  nothing  can  be  done  to  secure  union  of  the  ends,  and 
an  abdominal  support  must  be  worn  afterward.  Laceration  of  the  diaphragm  can 
only  l)e  recognized,  if  the  patient  lives,  by  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  traumatic 
phrenic  hernia. 

The  parietal  peritoneum  sometimes  gives  way  by  itself,  owing  to  its  want  of 
elasticity,  but  this  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  case  of  the  visceral  layer,  probably 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  subperitoneal  fatty  tissue.  It  may  be  followed  by 
peritonitis. 

(J?)  Rupture  of  the  Viscera. — A  very  slight  degree  of  force  is  enough  some- 
times ;  an  enlarged  spleen,  for  example,  or  a  distended  bladder  with  atrophied 
walls,  tears  at  once,  and  the  latter,  at  least,  will  give  way  under  the  mere  pressure 
of  the  muscles.  Most  instances,  however,  are  due  to  extreme  degrees  of  violence, 
the  worst  being  what  are  known  as  buffer  accidents.  The  liver  suffers  the  most 
frequently,  on  account  of  its  size  and  position  ;  sometimes  the  gall-bladder  is  torn 
as  well.  The  stomach  may  give  way  (especially  if  it  is  distended),  usually  near 
the  pylorus.  The  small  intestine  may  be  torn  across  (generally  at  the  end  of  the 
duodenum,  for  here  the  most  movable  part  is  joined  to  the  most  fixed),  thespleeo 
may  be  ruptured,  the  kidney,  its  pelvis,  or  the  ureter  lacerated,  and  the  meseoterfi 
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vrith  its  blood-vessels,  rent  in  any  direction.     The  pancreas,  owing  to  its  position, 
Usudly  escapes,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  contents  are  completely  crushed. 

The  diagnosis  of  many  of  these  injuries  is  impossible  until  secondary  conse- 
quences have  made  their  appearance.  The  patient  simply  lies  utterly  prostrate, 
*iid  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  whether  his  condition  is  due  to  shock  alone  or  to  shock 
Combined  with  hemorrhage,  or  rupture  of  the  viscera.  The  bladder  may  be 
excluded  by  passing  a  soft  catheter ;  if  it  is  empty  at  the  time  of  the  accident  it 
ts  almost  certain  to  have  escaped  (unless  the  pelvis  is  fractured  too)  ;  if  it  was  full, 
4Dd  has  given  way,  nothing  but  a  little  blood-stained  fluid  follows  when  the 
catheter  is  passed.  Hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  diagnosed  by 
the  increasing  intensity  of  the  collapse,  the  yawning  and  jactitation  of  the  patient, 


)..     \ 


and  by  the  dullness  in  the  flanks,  the  level  of  which  continues  to  rise,  and  varies 
with  the  position  ;  but  this  gives  no  infomialion  as  to  whether  it  is  simple  rupture 
of  some  mesenteric  vessel,  or  a  hoj)eless  laceration  of  the  liver.  In  rupture  of 
the  stomach  there  may  be  blood-stained  vomiting  ;  but,  again,  this  may  arise  from 
simple  bruising  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or,  particularly  when  the  rent  is  exten- 
sive, it  may  not  occur  at  all.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  causing  obliteration  of  the  liver  dullness,  iwinLs  in  the  same  direction.  If 
the  intestine  is  lacerated  vomiting  may  occur,  but  the  passage  of  \.i\ooA  per  anum 
is  more  decisive.  Prof  Senn  proposed,  in  ca.scsof  this  kind,  to  inflate  the  rectum 
and  large  intestine  with  hydrogen  or  some  other  unirritating  gas,  and  undoubtedly 
in  the  case  of  bullet  wounds,  where  there  is  an  external  ajierture,  and  the  gas  that 
escapes  can  be  collected  and  identified,  this  proceeding  is  of  some  benefit.     In 
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other  cases  it  can  only  be  considered  an  indication  if,  after  it  is  injected,  resoDioce 
makes  its  appearance  in  some  locality  into  which  the  intestines  do  not  usually  pal^ 
trate,  as,  for  example,  between  the  liver  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

Treatment. — In  the  vast  majority  of  these  accidents  active  measures  an  oat 
of  the  question.  The  j)atient  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  bed,  well  under  tk 
influence  of  opium,  and  with  a  large  ice-bag  over  the  injured  part,  so  amogei 
that  it  does  not  rest  its  weight  too  much  upon  it.  Stimulants  should  be  avoidel 
if  possible  ;  sometimes,  when  the  heart  is  distinctly  failing,  they  must  be  giTOi, 
but  if  there  is  any  hemorrhage,  they  are  only  likely  to  precipitate  the  end.  Oriy 
a  little  ice  (in  small  fragments,  and  not  too  often)  may  be  allowed  by  themoatk; 
any  food  that  is  considered  advisable  in  the  first  forty-eight  hours  should  be  giTO 
in  the  form  of  suppositories  or  small  enemata. 

In  exceptional  instances  it  may  be  possible  to  form  a  more  accurate  diagnosii 
If,  for  example,  there  is  clearly  some  fracture  of  the  ribs  over  the  liver,  suid  the 
hemorrhage  is  serious,  or  if  blood-stained  vomiting  and  rapid  distention  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity  with  gas  are  followed  within  a  few  hours  by  peritonitis,  indict- 
ing rupture  of  the  stomach  or  intestine ;  or  if  the  bladder  contains  but  a  smafl 
quantity  of  blood-stained  urine,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  none  has  been  passed,  it 
is  undoubtedly  justifiable  to  open  the  abdomen,  try  to  find  the  seat  of  injury,  ded 
with  it  as  it  requires,  and  wash  out  the  cavity  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  TTie 
spleen  and  kidney  have  been  removed  for  hemorrhage ;  rents  in  the  liver  have 
been  sewn  up ;  the  bladder  has  been  sutured  many  times  successfully,  and  life  hai 
been  preserved  even  after  faecal  matter  has  been  extravasated  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Unfortunately,  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  such  a  proceeding  can  be 
recommended  is  a  very  small  one ;  in  by  far  the  majority,  opium  is  the  only 
resource. 

Wounds. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  divided  into  those  that  penetrate  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  those  that  do  not,  and  the  former  again  into  those  that  are  accompanied 
by  injury  to  the  viscera  and  those  which  only  implicate  the  wall. 

1.  Non-penetrating  wounds  may  be  incised,  punctured,  or  lacerated.  If  diere 
is  any  doubt  as  to  the  peritoneum  being  involved,  and  the  wound  is  more  than  a 
puncture,  or  if  the  instrument  with  which  it  was  inflicted  is  dirty,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  under  an  anaesthetic  and  the  opening  carefully  enlarged,  each 
layer  of  tissue  being  divided  successively  upon  a  director  until,  if  necessary,  the 
subperitoneal  fat  is  exposed.  In  other  respects  the  wounds  must  be  treated  on 
ordinary  principles,  deep  sutures  being  used  to  bring  the  various  layers  together 
after  the  tissues  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  as,  owing  to  the  constant  movement 
of  the  part,  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  accurate  apposition  in  any  other  way. 
If  the  wound  is  of  any  size  ventral  hernia  is  very  likely  to  follow,  unless  an 
abdominal  support  is  worn. 

2.  Penetrating  Wounds. — In  all  wounds  that  involve  the  parietal  peritoneum 
(except  needle  punctures)  the  injured  tissues  should  be  thoroughly  examined  (the 
skin  wound  being  enlarged,  if  necessary),  cleansed,  and  accurately  brought 
together  with  the  serous  surfaces  in  contact.  A  continuous  catgut  suture  sboohi 
be  used  for  the  peritoneum  (so  as  to  make  sure  of  immediate  union),  if  from  the 
amount  of  bruising  or  from  other  causes  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  other  tissues 
will  heal  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  clean  incised  wound,  the  sutnrei 
may  be  passed  through  everything,  peritoneum,  muscles,  and  skin,  as  after  an 
operation.  Opium  is  usually  advisable,  and  the  dressings  must  be  abundant  and 
elastic  (a  sponge  wrung  out  of  carbolic  solution  may  be  placed  next  the  skin  widi 
wood-wool  over  it  and  all  around  it),  so  as  to  ensure  the  parts  being  kept  at  rest 
and  in  accurate  apposition. 

{a)  When  it  is  certain  the  viscera  are  not  hurt  nothing  further  is  required. 
The  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  bed,  on  liquid  food,  until  the  woond 
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Shock  is  always  very  severe  and  must  be  treated  by  warmth,  and,  if  the  beat 
shows  signs  of  failing,  stimulant  enemata.     Opium  is  absolutely  necessary,  asits 
imperative  to  keep  the  bowels  confined  and  as  quiet  as  possible.     Nothing shoid 
be  given  by  the  mouth  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.     If  there  is  very  great  diinl 
it  can  be  relieved  by  a  warm  water  enema  with  much  less  disturbance.    Asarde, 
there  is  very  little  urine  secreted,  and  if  the  bladder  is  emptied  at  the  time  of  die 
operation  it  can  usually  be  left  for  twenty-four  hours.     If  at  the  end  of  that  tine 
the  patient  cannot  pass  it  without  straining,  or  if  there  is  a  complaint  of  distentiott 
and  discomfort,  the  catheter  must  be  used  again.     Small  quantities  of  dilute  berf* 
tea  may  be  given  on  the  second  day,  or  a  little  weak  arrowroot.     Milk  is  better 
withheld,  as  it  is  apt  to  pass  into  the  small  intestine  in  curdled  masses. 
Injuries  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  elsewhere. 


SECTION  II.— SURGICAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Operations  on  the  Stomach. 

A  considerable  variety  of  operations  may  be  performed  upon  the  stomadi 
It  may  be  opened  and  stitched  to  the  wall  (gastrostomy),  or  to  the  adjacent  imo- 
tine  (gastro-duodenostomy  or  gastro-jejunostomy)  ;  it  may  be  opened  (either  far 
the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  or  for  operations  upon  its  mucous  surface),  sdtcbed 
up  again,  and  returned  into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  or  it  may  be  opened,  partoC 
its  wall  excised,  and  the  wound  secured  by  sutures. 

I.  Gastrostomy. — This  may  be  performed  for  cancerous,  traumatic,  orsrplh 
ilitic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  when  dilatation  by  bougies  or  tubage  is  citlw 
impracticable  or  inadvisable.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  mortality, 
especially  in  cases  of  carcinoma,  was  appalling,  the  patients  dying  either  from 
peritonitis  or  exhaustion.  Of  these  the  former  can  be  prevented  ;  the  latter  can 
only  be  avoided  by  operating  before  the  patient's  strength  is  too  much  reduced. 
It  must,  however,  always  be  recollected  that  this  operation  is  in  no  sense  aeon- 
tive  one ;  it  merely  treats  a  symptom,  and  if  this  can  be  done  equally  well  wiA 
less  risk  to  life  in  some  other  way,  that  way  should  certainly  be  preferred 

The  line  of  the  incision  is  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  ribs  upon  the  left 
side.  The  opening  must,  as  Greig  Smith  points  out,  be  as  high  as  possible, » 
as  to  avoid  traction  upon  the  stomach  ;  but  it  must  be  at  least  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  liver  and  from  the  ribs.  This  point  marks  the  middle  of  the  incision, 
which  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  skin  and  sup>erficial  struc- 
tures are  divided,  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  exposed,  and,  as  recommended  bf 
Howse,  opened  in  a  vertical  direction.  If  this  is  done,  and  the  fibres  of  die 
muscle  separated  from  each  other  in  the  same  line  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel, 
the  orifice  is  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  and  the  risk  of  prolapse  of  theoH- 
cous  membrane  and  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  diminished.  The 
subperitoneal  fat  is  then  exposed,  divided,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  opened  in 
the  usual  way. 

If  the  stomach  is  distended  it  may  present  at  once  ;  nearly  always,  however, 
it  is  emi)ty  and  collapsed,  hidden  between  the  liver  and  the  colon.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  fingers  must  be  introduced,  and  passed  along  the  under  surface  of  the 
left  lobe  ;  the  first  structure  they  touch  after  leaving  it  must  be  the  stomach.  The 
opening  in  the  stomach  should  preferably  be  near  the  cardiac  end  ;  but  if  this 
causes  the  least  traction,  it  must  be  made  in  the  most  convenient  situation. 

The  further  stages  depend  upon  whether  the  stomach  is  to  be  oi>ened  at  once 
or  not.  If  the  time  can  be  afforded,  there  is  no  doubt  the  latter  is  advisable; 
even  twelve  hours  will  often  seal  the  surfaces  together ;  in  two  days  the  lymph 
will  be  comparatively  firm  ;  but  when  the  patient  is  exhausted  from  the  combined 
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Diverticula  also  arc  sometimes  found,  especially  in  the  congenital  fonn,  and 

not  oafrequently  they  are  very  large,  extending  upward  in  the  front  wall  of  the 

ftbdomen  between  the  muscles,  or  behind  them  in   front  of  the  fascia.      These 

.   intrapaiietal  sacs  are  of  great  importance,  for  if  a  hernia  descends  it  may  easily  be 

•   ntnrned  into  the  diverticulum  instead  of  the  abdomen,  leaving  the  strangulation, 

if  one  is  present,  unrelieved. 

Hydrocele  of  the  sac  is  a  very  rare  condition.  Several  pints  of  fluid  niay 
collect  in  it  when  the  orifice  is  temporarily  obstructed  by  a  hernia ;  but  the  terra 
hydrocele  should  be  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  fluid  accumulates  after  the 
neck  of  the  sac  has  been  completely  and  permanently  closed.  It  has  been  met  with 
in  femoral  and  in  inguinal  hernife,  and  it  may  render  the  diagnosis  very  diflicult. 

2.  Th^  Coiitenti. — With  the  exception  of  the  pancreas,  ail  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  have  been  found  in  hernial  sacs  at  one  time  or  another  ;  the  most 
common  is  the  ileum,  especially  the  last  few  feet,  and  then  the  omentum.  The 
caecum  and  colon,  which  come  next,  are  much  more  rare,  and  the  others  are  only 
met  with  in  congenital  malformations. 

When  the  protrusion  consists  of  intestine  it  is  called  an  enterocele ;  when 
omentum,  epiplocfU ;  if  both  are  together,  enlfro-epiplocele.  In  this  case  the 
intestine  nearly  always  lies  behind  the  omentum,  concealed  by  it ;  in  some  rare 
instances,  however,  it  is  in  the  middle,  in  a  kind  of  inner  sac.  Cystocele, 
gastrocele.  and  other  similar  terms,  are  occasionally  used. 

3.  Th(  structures  that  cover  a  'small  hernia  are  but  little  changed  ;  they  merely 
stretch  and  yield,  and  the  sac  can  still  be  easily  reduced.  As  the  size  increases, 
however,  this  becomes  difl'erent.  The  subserous  fat  wastes  and  grows  fibrous  ;  the 
sac  becomes  adherent  ;  it  is  thickened  in  some 
places  from  the  irritation  of  the  truss,  and  thinned 
in  others ;  the  coverings  become  matted  together, 
so  that  their  structure  can  no  longer  be  distin- 
guished i  and  at  length  the  parts  around  are  hope- 
lessly distorted  from  the  continued  traction,  so 
that,  for  example,  the  internal  inguinal  ring  is 
dragged  opposite  the  external. 

Symptoms. — A  hernia  often  causes  griping 
and  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  probably  from 
the  way  in  which  it  drags  on  the  mesentery  and 
impedes  peristalsis  ;  while  dyspepsia  and  a  feeling 
of  discomfort  on   exertion   and  after   meab  are  tic.  570.— tcmorai  Hcma. 

nearly  always  present :  but  in  many  cases  either 

this  is  not  noticed  or  is  put  down  to  other  causes.  The  character  of  the  sweHing 
depends  u[X)n  its  contents.  When  the  main  bulk  consists  of  intestine  the  surface 
is  uniform  and  elastic  ;  a  distinct  impulse  can  be  felt  when  the  i>atient  coughs  or 
Strains ;  and  If  it  is  of  any  size  and  the  walls  are  not  too  tense,  it  is  resonant  on 
percussion.  Omentum,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  hard  and  doughy  ;  the  surface  is 
uneven,  and  though  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  impulse  in  most  cases  communi- 
cated from  the  abdomen,  the  swelling  does  not  become  tense  and  expand  in  all 
directions  in  the  same  way  as  intestine.  The  method  of  reduction,  too,  is  dif- 
ferent ;  the  intestine  slii>s  back  suddenly,  often  with  a  peculiar  gurgling,  and  the 
patient  experiences  at  once  a  feeling  of  relief;  omentum  disappears  more  gradually, 
and  if  both  are  down  together,  is  almost  always  the  last  to  go. 

The  sac  can  only  be  reduced  in  the  early  stage  of  a  hernia,  before  it  has 
acquired  a  definite  shape  and  contracted  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  structures. 

Treatment. — X  hernia  must  be  prevented  from  descending,  either  by  means 
of  a  suitable  contrivance  (a  truss  or  belt),  or  by  closing  the  aperture  through  which 
it  has  escaped.  The  former  is  only  palliative,  although,  if  it  is  adopted  suffi- 
ciently early  in  children  and  carried  out  with  proper  care,  a  permanent  cure  may 
generally  be  looked  forward  to;  the  latter  is  known  as  the  radical  cure,  and  aims 
at  allowing  the  patient  to  dispense  with  a  trass  altogether. 
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T.  Trusses, — A  truss  consists  of  a  pad  or  cushion  attached  to  a  metal  ipci^ 
surrounding  the  body,  so  arranged  with  straps  that  its  position  remains  QDakenl 
in  the  most  varied  movements.  Inelastic  trusses,  made  of  a  leadier  band  (as  the 
Moc-Main  truss)  instead  of  a  spring,  are  of  use  in  large  irreducible  hernix,  ht 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  ordinary  work  ;  they  fail  to  exert  sufficient  presBure^a 
the  patient  is  stooping,  the  position  of  all  others  in  which  the  l^mia  most  eail^ 
descends. 

The  pad  is  generally  made  of  cork,  covered  with  flannel,  linen,  and  vab- 
leather ;  but  rubber,  water,  and  air  cushions  may  be  used  where  pressure  is  painU 
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or  the  surface  irregular.  For  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  it  should  be  pear-sfaiped, 
about  three  inches  long,  two  inches  at  its  broadest  part,  and  three-quarters  of  aa 
inch  in  thickness :  the  outer  sur^aure  is  flat,  and  has  two  studs  upon  it  for  tk 
attachment  of  the  straps  ;  the  inner  is  slightly  convex,  looking  upward  as  well » 
backward,  especially  when  the  abdomen  is  protuberant,  and  lies  upon  the  intenal 
ring  and  the  inguinal  canal,  not  touching,  though  it  may  come  quite  close  to,  tiie 
pubic  spine.  If  the  hernia  is  congenital,  the  pad  should  be  prolonged  dowDwaid 
between  the  scrotum  and  the  thigh,  tapering  off  gradually  (rat-tail  truss) ;  and  if  it 
is  direct;  or  if  it  is  an  old  oblique  one  with  the  rings  dragged  nearly  opposite  each 
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Ibit  the  pressure  falls,  not  upon  the  opening,  but  all  round  it.  The  pad  for  an 
«Uiqne  inguinal  hemia,  for  example,  is  cut  like  a  horse-shoe  with  one  side  (that 
iriiich  covers  the  inner  pillar)  longer  than  the  other  ;  the  spring  is  fixed  to  the 
geometric  centre  ;  the  spermatic  cord  and  the  pubic  spine  t^t  themselves  into  the 
JD^rval  between  the  sides  of  the  shoe  ;  and  the  rupture  is  prevented  from  descend- 
ing by  the  tension  across  the  opening ;  that  for  a  direct  hernia  is  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  the  centre  of  which  corresponds  to  the  axis  of  the  hernial  opening.  In 
cither  case  the  tissues  project  upward  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  no  pressure  ; 
and  this  and  the  double  bearing  greatly  diminish  the  chance  of  slipping. 

For  a  femoral  hernia  ihe  pad  is  smaller,  beveled  a  little  on  the  outer  side  to 
avoid  pressure  upon  the  femoral  vein,  and  above  so  that  it  may  fit  well  up  under 
Poupart's  ligament  and  bring  the  walls  of  the  canal  together.  If  an  operation 
has  been  performed,  and  Gimbernat's  ligament  freely  divided,  this  is  not  enough ; 
ID  such  cases  a  thigh-belt,  laced  up  around  the  upper  part  of  limb,  with  a  trian- 
gular pad  over  the  saphenous  opening  and  filling  up  the  greater  part  of  Scarpa's 
triangle,  is  required,  and  even  this  will  only  prevent  the  hernia  increasing  in  size. 

Umbilical  hernife  are  best  kept  in  place  by  a  shallow  concave  plate,  which  at 
Ihe  same  time  supports  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Nipple-shaped  projec- 
tions only  make  the  opening  larger.  Pads  with  spiral  springs  are  very  comfort- 
able, but  cannot  be  relied  on  where  strength  is  required,  as  they  are  apt  to  yield 
if  the  strain  is  severe. 

The  pad  in  most  cases  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  spring ;  but  in  some,  as  in 
Salmon  and  Ody's,  there  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  in  others  it  can  be  shifted 


upward  or  downward  and  fastened  in  any  position.  The  spring  passes  round  the 
rim  of  the  pelvis,  fitting  closely  to  the  figure,  just  below  the  iliac  spines,  and 
above  the  glutei.  If  the  truss  is  a  single  one  the  free  end  is  beaten  out  flat,  and 
shaped  so  as  to  cling  round  the  opposite  hip.  Its  strength  is  regulated  by  the 
mtiscular  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  size  of  the  rupture,  and  it  should  always 
exert  shgbt  pressure,  even  when  the  body  is  at  rest.  Where  the  employment 
necessitates  great  exertion,  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  two  trusses  of  different 
strength.  The  under  strap,  which  prevents  riding  up,  should  always  be  fastened 
to  the  lower  stud,  and  in  the  erect  position  should  be  moderately  tight. 

Meaiurements. — In  young  adults  with  a  flat  abdomen  it  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  measurement  from  the  pubic  symphysis  to  the  anterior  superior  spine,  and 
from  this  round  the  back  to  "the  opi)osite  one ;  hut  in  all  other  cases  the  exact  line 
of  the  truss  should  be  followed,  from  the  ring  to  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  from  this 
to  the  opposite  one,  and  then  back  to  the  ring  again  ;  and  when  there  is  any 
pecnliarity  of  structure,  such  as  an  oblique  jjelvis  or  pendulous  abdomen,  this 
should  be  mentioned,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  pad  is  to  press  carefully 
noted.  The  vertical  distance  of  the  internal  ring,  from  a  line  joining  the  two 
anterior  superior  spines,  is  often  useful.  In  addition,  full  particulars  must  be 
given  as  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  hernia,  the  side  on  which  it  is  situated,  the 
muKulai  condition  and  the  employment  of  the  patient,  and  the  age  and  sex. 

To  tcH  the  truss,  the  patient  should  be  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  with 
iMniqMiated  so  that  the  structures  around  the  rings  are  relaxed,  and  di- 
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rected  to  strain  downward.  If  the  rupture  does  not  escape,  the  pad  fits  the  open- 
ing and  the  spring  is  sufficiently  strong.  Too  strong  a  one  \&  injurious,  and  in 
pressure  tends  to  cause  absorption  of  the  tissues  beneath.  For  the  first  week  Ae 
truss  is  generally  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  but  it  must  be  worn  all  day,  and,  la 
some  instances,  at  night  as  well,  though  a  lighter  one  is  sufficient  then.  In  any 
case  it  should  be  adjusted  in  the  morning  while  the  patient  is  still  lying  down, 
care  being  taken  that  the  hernia  is  completely  reduced.  If  the  skin  becoma 
tender,  it  may  be  bathed  with  eau  de  Cologne  and  dusted  with  violet  powder. 
Waterproof  trusses,  covered  with  india-rubber,  are  required  for  bathing. 

Innumerable  modifications  have  been  devised  for  special  hemiae.     An  excd- 
lent  one  consists  of  a  semi-circular  spring  with  a  broad  flat  plate  on  the  sacmm, 
and  a  movable  p)an  over  the  protrusion ;  and  it  should  be  adjusted  around  the 
opposite  side  of  the  trunk.     Pads  filled  with  sand,  or  moulded  on  the  spot  itsdf, 
are  often  of  use  if  the  skin  is  tender  and  a  water-pad  is  not  available.     Irreducible 
hernia  may  be  enclosed  in  a  hinge-cup,  made  of  a  rim-plate  covered  with  leather, 
or  supported  in  a  laced  bag  truss,  in  the  hope  that  the  size  may  be  diminished  hjr 
the  continued  pressure.     Belts  may  be  required  for  umbilical  or  ventral  protni- 
sions.     A  skein  of  Berlin  wool  may  be  used  for  the  congenital  hernia  of  children, 
as  described  by  Coates,  of  Salisbury.     It  consists  of  about  twenty  threads  tied  to- 
gether at  intervals  to  prevent  their  separating,  with  the  loop-end  of  the  skein 
placed  over  the  abdominal  ring ;  the  other  end  is  carried  across  the  pubes  round 
the  opposite  side  behind  the  body,  and  brought  down  in  the  fold  of  the  groin  to 
pass  through  the  loop ;  it  is  then  taken  between  the  thigh  and  the  scrotum  under 
the  limb,  and  brought  up  behind  it  to  be  fastened  to  the  horizontal  fK)rtion.   The 
loop,  with  the  skein  passing  through  it,  forms  a  pad  resting  on  the  inguinal  canal; 
the  wool  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  exert  reasonable  pressure,  ajyi  cannot  gall  the 
skin      Moreover,  it  can  be  renewed  as  often  as  required,  and  when  it  is  thought 
that  the  truss  may  be  left  off  the  strength  can  be  gradually  reduced  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  strands. 

Irreducible   Hernia. 

A  hernia  is  irreducible  when,  without  the  circulation  or  the  passage  of  faeces 
being  impaired,  it  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

In  a  few  cases  this  is  due  to  changes  in  the  tissues  around  or  in  the  sac  ;  nearly 
always  it  is  the  result  of  the  condition  of  the  rupture  itself.  .  The  size  may  be  the 
obstacle,  as  in  large,  neglected  scrotal  or  umbilical  hernias.  The  shape  may  pre- 
vent it,  especially  if  it  consists  of  omentum  ;  this  assumes  the  form  of  an  inverted 
mushroom,  tough  and  fibrous  at  the  neck,  wide  and  expanded  in  the  body  of  the 
sac.  Much  fluid  renders  it  difficult,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  protects  the 
intestine  from  manipulation  ;  but  this  is  usually  only  temporary,  and  can  be  easily 
removed  by  tapping.  Adhesions  are  exceedingly  common  and  are  much  more 
serious.  They  may  form  between  the  sac  and  its  contents,  or  between  the  struc- 
tures inside,  so  that  they  cannot  change  their  relative  position.  Finally,  in  some 
cases  it  is  due  to  anatomical  peculiarities,  such  as  the  absence  of  a  peritoneal  cot- 
ering,  as  in  hernia  of  the  bladder. 

Irreducible  herniae,  if  left  to  themselves,  tend  to  increase  in  size  until  almost 
the  whole  of  the  intestines  may  find  their  way  into  the  sac.  Even  when  they  are 
small  they  cause  extreme  discomfort ;  dyspepsia,  dragging  pains,  and  colic  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  especially  after  food,  from  interference  with  the  movement  of 
the  stomach  ;  when  large,  they  become  a  serious  source  of  danger.  Constipation 
may  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  faeces,  and  this  to  obstruction  ;  strangulation  may 
occur,  either  gradually,  as  in  consequence  of  ol)struction,  or  suddenly,  from  the 
descent  of  a  fresh  portion.  This  is  especially  frequent  in  the  femoral  epiplocele 
of  women  ;  irreducible  omentum  is  in  them  of  common  occurrence,  and,  from  iti 
giving  rise  to  no  serious  symptoms,  often  receives  no  attention ;  but  the  band 
running  down  from  the  stomach  to  the  crural  ring  acts  as  an  inclined  plane, 
which,  as  the  intestines  sweep  round  the  peritoneal  cavity,  guides  them  infiillibiy 
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fato  the  orifice.  Besides  this,  an  irreducible  hernia  is  constantly  liable  to  become 
inflained,  as,  owing  to  its  size,  it  is  very  much  exposed  to  injury ;  and  even  rupture 
of  the  intestines  or  of  the  sac  may  occur  from  accidental  violence. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  guided  by  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient 
and  the  size  and  nature  of  the  rupture. 

Where  the  patient  is  old  and  feeble,  not  likely  to  undertake  vigorous  work, 
th;  hernia  should  be  enclosed  in  a  bag-truss,  laced  up  on  one  or  both  sides,  or  in 
a  cup  made  of  soft  leather  supported  by  a  metal  rim.  Sometimes,  as  suggested 
by  Bryant  (Fig.  374),  the  pad  may  be  made  of  metal  moulded  on  a  cast  taken  from 
die  hernia  when  it  is  at  its  smallest.  In  this  way  the  rupture  can  always  be  pre- 
vented from  increasing,  and  sometimes  can  be  materially  reduced  in  size. 

In  younger  people,  if  the  rupture  consists  of  omentum  only,  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  reduce  the  size  by  procuring  absorption  of  the  fat.  The  patient  should 
'  be  confined  to  bed,  on  diet  consisting  very  largely  of  lean  meat ;  an  ice-bag  should 
be  placed  upon  the  swelling,  and  small  doses  of 
iodide  of  potash  given.  Sometimes  under  these 
conditions  the  size  is  so  much  reduced  in  the 
coniseof  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  that  taxis  suc- 
ceeds under  an  anaesthetic  ;  but  the  smallest  ad- 
hesions are  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  If  this  fails, 
a  tnss  may  be  fitted  over  it,  but  if  there  is  much 
inconvenience,  either  from  this  or  from  gastric 
tronbte  ;  or  if  the  patient  is.  as  most  of  them  are 
in  the  lower  classes  of  life,  too  careless  to  be 
tnEicd  ;  or  if  they  are  likely  to  be  placed  in  cir- 
in  which  they  could  not  at  once  ob- 
,  it  becomes  questionable  whether  an 
operation  should  not  be  undertaken. 

Great   difficultv    is   experienced  sometimes 
with  sailors,  who  hive  allowed  an  enterocele  to  ^"'-  "'"^  'h.J™  *"  't^**'' 
atiaiD  an  enormous  size,  and  perhaps  become  ex- 

lensivelr  adherent,  before  applying  for  relief.  In  such  a  case,  however,  an  opera- 
tion should  never  be  lightly  undertaken  ;  it  usually  involves  prolonged  dissection, 
and  it  may  be  found,  after  all,  impossible  to  complete  it. 

Obstructed  Hernia. 

A  hernia  is  obstructed  or  incarcerated,  v 
afleood-  the  passage  of  the  fKces  is  arrested,  1 
terior  or  froin  the  impaction  of  scybala.  This  can  only  happen  with  large  hemiae, 
and  protablyonly  with  those  that  contain  some  portion  of  the  colon  ;  the  contents 
of  1^  Gsnll  intestine  are  too  liquid. 

The  most  typical  example  occurs  in  the  neglected  umbilical  hemiae  which  arc 
ao  eo«iim«n  aiiei  middle  life  in  women  who  have  had  large  families.  A  large  pen- 
dolotsnaKfian^down  over  the  edge  of  the  umbilicus,  sometimes  tympanitic,  but 
toore  cffisD  hard  and  uneven  ;  generally  si»eaking,  it  is  not  very  tender,  though  it 
is  uftcffl  luteal  of  a  griping  pain,  and  the  coils  of  intestine  can  be  felt  and  even 
seem  wcnitiDf  in  it.  Constipation  is  complete,  unless  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the 
jcunim  coooja  Ixces ;  the  tongue  is  thickly  furred  and  inclined  to  be  dry  ;  the 
a^ijjetiiK  H  loK  :  nausea  is  common,  thouj;h  the  jiaiieni  seldom  is  actually  sick; 
jaid.  aMiBrngii  there  is  great  discomfort,  and  ]ierh.-i|is  jiainful  colicky  spasm  in  the 
BbdamESL  liere  b  an  entire  absence  of  the  ilqiresision  characteristic  of  strangula- 
tian-  Txit  danger  is  that  the  veins  ni.iv  iK'inme  lomprt-ssed,  and  the  return  of 
likKi^  UBjndnf.  ontil  the  congestion  iklssos  into  str.ingnlation.  1  have  known  a 
panem  Bnfo  :nom  an  obstructed  unibiliiiil  luTuia  on  fmir  occasions,  at  intervals 
nf  B  iew:  Tsxiati  -.  the  lost  time  the  movements  of  the  iniostiiie  suddenly  ceased, 
and  tir  j«acBi  b^an  to  sink  ;  sir.ingulation  \\x\\  scl  in. 
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Treatment. — Position  in  these  cases  is  most  important ;  so  long  as  die 
hernia  hangs  down  it  is  hard,  tense,  and  often  cedematous  at  the  lowest  part ;  when 
it  is  raised  over  the  orifice  from  which  it  has  escaped,  it  becomes  soft  and  flacdd. 
This  should  be  assisted  by  warmth  and  kneading  day  after  day,  so  as  to  empty 
part  of  the  bowel ;  the  colon  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  with  enemata;  dte 
diet  small  in  quantity  but  fairly  nutritious ;  and  opium  only  given  if  there  is 
severe  pain  ;  afterward  the  bowels  must  be  kept  relaxed  until  the  size  of  the  herma 
is  reduced  again. 

Inflamed  Hernia. 

Irreducible  herniae,  especially  those  containing  omentum,  may  become  in- 
flamed from  the  pressure  of  an  ill-fitting  truss,  from  taxis,  or  other  forms  of  injury ; 
much  more  rarely  from  the  impaction  of  faeces,  or  as  a  result  of  enteritis.  In 
most  cases  the  sac  is  empty,  but  the  walls  are  thickened  and  softened  ;  the  endo- 
thelium disappears ;  in  its  place  there  is  a  roughened  surface  coated  with  lymph, 
and  all  the  contents  are  congested,  swollen,  and  cedematous.  Sometimes  the  sac 
is  filled  with  a  turbid  fluid.  Suppuration,  fortunately,  is  rare  (unless  the  bowel  is 
strangulated)  ;  nearly  always  the  inflammation  subsides,  and  the  lymph  becomes 
absorbed,  leaving  a  few  adhesions  between  the  structures  inside. 

The  skin  over  the  sac  is  reddened,  cedematous,  and  adherent  to  the  fascia 
beneath  ;  the  pain  is  very  severe,  with  marked  tenderness  on  pressure ;  and  the 
sac  feels  swollen  and  tense,  but  there  is  still  an  impulse  on  coughing,  and  some- 
times in  a  large  hernia  the  finger  can  be  passed  along  the  pedicle  for  some  distance. 
The  patient  is  ill  and  feverish,  with  nausea  and  abdominal  tenderness,  especiaUy 
in  the  region  of  the  sac ;  but  there  is  no  collapse ;  the  face  is  not  anxious  or  the 
tongue  dry,  and  the  pulse  has  not  the  small,  wiry  character  characteristic  of 
strangulation. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  local  peritonitis  ;  the  patient  must  be  placed 
in  bed  and  kept  on  milk  diet ;  small  doses  of  opium  may  be  given  every  few  boun 
at  first,  then  at  longer  intervals.  An  ice-bag  should  be  placed  over  the  swelling, 
until  the  temperature  is  reduced,  but  in  old  people  it  should  not  be  kept  on  longer 
than  this.  Afterward,  the  bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated,  and  the  hernia 
protected  from  further  injury. 

Strangulated  Hernia. 

A  hernia  is  strangulated  when  it  is  so  tightly  constricted  that  the  circulation  is 
stopped.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  gut  may  be  caught ;  or  only  one  side  of 
a  loop,  as  in  Littre's  hernia,  so  that  the  channel  is  not  completely  closed  :  or  the 
intestine  itself  may  be  free,  and  the  omentum  only  involved  ;  the  symptoms  arc 
essentially  the  same,  though  they  differ  in  intensity. 

Causes. — Strangulation  may  occur  during  perfect  health,  suddenly  and  with- 
out warning  ;  in  many  instances,  however,  there  is  a  history  of  some  previous  in- 
testinal trouble,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  or  colic  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  increases 
the  liability,  either  from  the  general  malaise  and  want  of  tone  in  the  abdominal 
muscles,  or  from  the  relaxed  state  of  the  mesentery. 

The  immediate  cause  is  usually  a  sudden  effort,  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  or 
straining  at  stool  with  the  thighs  in  such  a  position  that  the  abdominal  rings  are 
relaxed  and  unprotected  ;  but  strangulation  may  be  gradual,  and  it  has  been  known 
to  occur  during  sleep.  Where  there  is  a  congenital  sac,  the  hernia  may  be  stran- 
gulated the  first  time  it  descends,  and  then,  especially  if  the  patient  is  a  young 
adult,  the  effect  is  very  characteristic  :  a  loop  of  intestine  is  suddenly  squeezed 
through  a  narrow  channel  into  a  wider  space  beyond,  and  the  circulation  is 
stopped  at  once.  The  same  thing  happens  if  the  sac  is  an  old  one  and  the  hernia 
has  not  descended  for  some  considerable  time,  and  very  often  these  cases  are  the 
worst,  from  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  tissues  at  the  neck.  When  there  is 
already  an  irreducible  hernia,  especially  if  it  consists  of  omentum,  and  a  fresh  loop 
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ing  to  the  condition  of  the  hernia  and  the  vigor  with  which  taxis  has  been  ipfdied. 
When  quite  recent  it  is  bright  and  clear ;  as  the  congestion  increases  it  becoaa 
blood-stained  from  the  giving  way  of  small  vessels,  especially  if  any  force  iiuKd; 
and  occasionally  there  are  coagula.  Flakes  of  lymph  are  sometimes  [mvscm,  aod 
in  the  worst  cases,  when  gangrene  has  sec  in,  it  is  filled  with  pus  of  the  bm 
offensive  description  and  mixed  with  gas.  Occasionally,  even  when  there  is  h 
perforation,  there  is  a  distinctly  faecal  odor,  just  as  there  is  sometimes  in  abKCM 
of  the  abdominal  wall. 

A  peritoneal  sac  is  very  rarely  wanting,  but  in  the  case  of  the  colon  thoe  van 
be  only  a  partial  one.  Sometimes  it  is  so  thin  that  the  contents  can  be  kb 
through  it  without  difficulty  :  in  old  cases,  especially  when  a  truss  has  been  won, 
it  may  be  so  thick  that  layer  after  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  is  divided,  under  the  in- 
pression  that  each  is  the  last.  In  a  few  instances  portions  of  the  subserous  bi 
still  retain  their  connection  with  it,  so  that  it  has  a  deceptive  resemblanct  i* 
omentum.  In  recent  hernia  it  can  be  isolated  from  the  structures  around ;  in  old 
ones,  however,  it  is  closely  incorporated  with  them,  especially  at  the  neck. 


The  tissues  outside  the  sac  may  be  unaltered  ;  but  not  imfrequently  ihcy  i 
bruised  or  inflamed  from  the  severity  of  the  taxis.  When  the  contents  of  thenc 
are  gangrenous  and  suppuration  has  set  in,  the  appearances  are  simply  those <rfii 
abscess. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  collapse,  vomiting,  ud 
pain.  Where  the  jiatient  is  young  and  in  vigorous  health,  and  where  the  strai^ 
lation  is  sudden  and  complete,  the  symptoms  begin  instantaneously  and  with  giis 
severity ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  is  feeble  and  anxmic,  or  wbm 
there  is  already  a  large  epiplocelc  protecting  the  intestine  from  too  great  prcssait^ 
they  set  in  very  gradually,  and  some  hours  may  pass  before  they  reach  their  fid 
intensity.  In  addition,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  part  of  the  intestine  involved 
is  of  some  imiiortance.  The  collapse  and  the  vomiting  are  due,  entirely  at  fiA 
to  the  effect  of  the  strangulation  u;x)n  the  nerves,  especially  upon  the  git»l 
plexuses  in  the  afidomen,  and,  though,  perhaps,  to  a  less  extent,  this  is  true  of  d« 
pain  as  well.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Treves  has  pointed  out,  that  the  jejunum  witk 
its  muscular  walls,  copious  blood  supply,  well -developed  nerve  plexuses,  and  vig- 
orous  functional  activity,  would  resent  an  injury  more  energetically  than  theloMf 
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ifeum,  where  the  muscular  tissue  is  more  scanty,  the  blood  supply  less  free,  and 
die  functional  activity  less  pronounced. 

The  aspect  of  the  patient  changes  almost  at  once.  The  face  is  drawn  and 
pinched,  the  cheek  blanched,  the  lips  white,  the  eyes  sunken  and  surrounded  by 
dark  rings,  and  the  forehead  covered  with  perspiration  ;  the  patient  looks  prema- 
turely old,  and  the  expression  is  that  of  intense  distress.  The  skin,  especially  on 
the  extremities,  is  cold,  the  temperature  is  subnormal,  and  the  pulse  small,  feeble, 
and  compressible,  often  as  many  as  120  and  even  140  beats  in  the  minute.  The 
tongue  at  first  is  white,  but  it  soon  becomes  dry  and  brown  ;  there  is  intense  thirst, 
and  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  is  far  below  normal.  Like  the  other  signs  of 
collapse,  this  is  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  abdominal  nerve-plexuses,  and  is 
acute  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  involved. 

Vomiting  may  come  on  at  the  moment  of  strangulation,  or  not  until  later. 
When  it  has  commenced  it  rarely  ceases,  its  character  gradually  changing  as  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  small  intestine  are  successively  ejected. 
At  first  it  may  consist  of  undigested  food ;  very  soon  it  becomes  bilious  in  char- 
acter, and,  after  three  or  four  days'  strangulation,  it  comes  up  in  great  gushes,  a 
dark-brown,  muddy  liquid,  intensely  offensive  in  odor,  sometimes  distinctly  faecal. 
It  is  probable  that  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine  is  reversed,  although 
apjxirently  in  intestinal  obstruction,  when  the  proximal  part  of  the  intestine  is 
thrown  into  violent  colic,  the  contents,  even  of  the  ileum,  can  be  ejected  without. 

Pain  varies  considerably.  In  some  it  is  local,  and  comes  on  at  the  moment 
of  descent,  caused  by  the  stretching  of  the  tissues  around  the  sac,  and  when  the 
strangulation  is  sudden  it  may  be  very  severe.  In  others  it  is  scarcely  noticed, 
and  the  patient  may  be  almost  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  rupture.  A  fixed, 
dragging  pain,  referred  to  the  umbilicus,  is  nearly  always  present,  probably  due 
either  to  traction  on  the  mesentery  or  to  the  effect  upon  the  great  nerve-plexuses. 
Besides  these  there  are  usually  wandering  colicky  pains  all  over  the  abdomen, 
caused  by  the  violent  and  irregular  movements  of  the  bowels  above  the  strangula- 
tion, and  made  worse  by  any  attempt  at  taxis. 

Constipation  is  nearly  always  present,  caused  not  by  the  obstruction,  but  by 
the  effect  upon  the  nerves,  for  even  when  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  full  the  bowels  are 
rarely  opened  after  strangulation  has  set  in.  Exceptions  to  this,  however,  some- 
times occur,  and  there  may  be  one  or  two  motions  when  the  lower  bowel  is  full. 

In  Littre's  hernia  the  interior  of  the  intestine  is  sometimes  closed  by  the 
kinking  opposite  the  strangulation,  but  often  it  is  patent  all  the  way  through. 
Constipation,  however,  is  the  rule  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  forms,  although  in  a 
few  cases  (three  out  of  fifty-three)  Treves  found  that  there  was  diarrhoea,  and  in 
several  of  the  others  the  bowels  responded  to  aperients. 

The  local  symptoms  are  generally  very  prominent,  but  occasionally  the  patient 
is  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  hernia,  although  it  may  have  been  in  a  state  of 
strangulation  for  forty-eight  hours.  Obturator  and  sciatic  hemiae  especially  are  so 
small  and  so  deeply  placed  that  the  tumor  often  cannot  be  made  out,  even  after 
careful  examination.  If  the  hernia  is  an  old  one,  that  has  been  down  many  times, 
the  size  is  likely  increased,  but  it  may  be  impossible  to  obtain  exact  information. 

Small  hernias,  when  strangulated,  are  hard  and  tense,  or  doughy  if  they  con- 
tain omentum  ;  large  ones,  especially  those  that  are  irreducible,  are  often  fairly 
soft,  as  the  strangulated  part  may  be  simply  a  loop  at  the  back  covered  in  by  the 
rest.  In  many  cases  the  tumor  is  dull  on  percussion,  although  it  contains  intestine, 
partly  l>ecause  of  the  liquid  in  the  sac,  partly  because  the  amount  of  air  is  so  small 
and  the  walls  so  thick. 

Absence  of  impulse  ox\  coughing  or  straining  is  the  chief  local  feature;  the 
contents  of  the  sac  are  shut  off  from  the  abdomen,  and  nothing  more  can  enter. 
In  large  hernia  the  impulse  can  sometimes  be  felt  as  low  down  as  the  neck,  there 
it  ceases  abruptly.  The  skin  may  be  tender,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  is  not  marked 
unless  the  sac  is  inflamed  or  taxis  has  been  too  vigorous.  .       , 

As  the  case  progresses  and  gangrene  becomes  imminent,  the  constitutiona 
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symptoms  grow  more  distinct.     The  vomit  is  intensely  offensive,  or  dark,  like 
coffee-grounds,  and  it  comes  without  effort  in  great  gushes ;  there  is  constant  and 
painful  hiccough,  the  ptilse  becomes  intermittent,  the  abdomen  begins  tosveU 
and  become  tympanitic ;   it  is  not  very  painful  as  yet,  but  the  whole  surfiuc  ii 
tender ;   the  mind  begins  to  wander,  the  face  becomes  more  haggard,  the  paticat 
tosses  restlessly  about,  growing  colder  and  colder,  and  at  length  sinks  exhausted. 
Occasionally,  before  the  end,  the  local  pain  ceases,  the  tenseness  of  the  tumoi 
disappears,  and  it  slips  up  almost  of  itself,  making  the  abdominal  symptoms  tenfold 
worse.      More  frequently  the  swelling  increases,  and  becomes  resonant  as  theg^sa 
of  putrefaction  collect ;   the  skin  becomes  livid  and  oedematous,  and  at  loiglk 
gives  way,  allowing  the  intensely  foetid  contents  to  escape  externally,  and  leatii^ 
if  the  patient  survives,  either  a  faecal  fistula  or  an  artificial  anus. 

It  very  commonly  happens,  especially  in  an  irreducible  femoral  epiplocde, 
that  after  the  sac  is  laid  open,  nothing  but  omentum  is  found,  although  the  symp- 
toms of  strangulation  may  have  been  well  marked.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  of 
these  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine  has  been  strangulated  behind  the  rest,  and 
reduced  by  taxis  before  the  operation,  without  its  having  been  noticed  ;  thesis 
is  small,  and  it  may  be  quite  concealed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  tha^  strangulated 
omentum  can  give  rise  to  the  same  symptoms  as  intestine,  though  less  marked  and 
less  acute.  The  pain  is  not  so  severe  or  the  vomiting  so  constant ;  constipatioa 
is  less  complete  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  milder.  The  local  distroB 
is  also  inconsiderable,  the  tumor  feeling  harder,  and  permitting  manipulation  more 
freely  than  when  it  contains  intestine.  As  time  progresses,  however,  the  symptoni 
become  as  severe  as  in  other  forms.  The  same  thing  has  been  known  when  odj 
peritoneum  was  involved. 

The  time  that  elapses  before  gangrene  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membiaae 
occurs  is  very  variable.  Erichsen  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  vitality  va 
destroyed  in  eight  hours  ;  in  other  instances  the  intestine  may  recover  cren  after 
five  or  six  days.  It  depends,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  kind  and  size  of  the  hemii 
and  the  tightness  of  the  constriction,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  bowel  is  due  to  ill-advised  and  violent  taxis. 

Symptoms  of  an  almost  identical  character  may  be  caused  by  other  condi- 
tions of  the  bowel.  Internal  hernia  and  strangulation  by  bands  or  through  aper- 
tures, are,  of  course,  really  the  same  ;  the  seat  of  strangulation  differs,  and  that 
is  all,  but  very  acute  symptoms  may  occur  in  volvulus,  acute  intussusception,  stric- 
ture and  impaction  of  faeces  or  gall-stones,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  withoot 
previous  warning.  The  real  cause  of  the  symptoms  is  the  effect,  not  upon  the 
blood-vessels  (though  this  forms  a  convenient  standard  to  judge  of  the  vitalityof 
the  tissues),  but  upon  the  nerves  of  the  peritoneal  covering,  and  this  is  borne  out 
by  many  isolated  facts.  I  have  met  with  cases  of  external  hernia  in  which  all 
the  symptoms  of  strangulation  were  well  marked  without  the  bowel  being  cither 
very  tightly  gripped  or  deeply  congested  ;  and  the  same  thing  has  occurrcid  froa 
the  simple  retention  of  the  bowel  in  a  colotomy  wound  (Davies-Colley),  and  from 
hernia  of  the  sub|)eritoneal  fat  dragging  upon  the  peritoneum. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Strangulation. — Inflamed  and  obstructed  irredodble 
herniae  are  occasionally  attended  by  symptoms  resembling  those  of  strangulation; 
there  is  constipation  with  pain,  and  perhaps  vomiting,  but  this  never  attains  the 
persistence  or  the  character  of  the  sickness  of  strangulation  ;  there  is  no  collapse^ 
and  an  impulse  on  coughing  can  always  be  detected. 

Acute  peritonitis  is  more  difficult ;  the  vomiting  may  be  persistent  and  very 
oflensive,  the  i)atient  may  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse  and  the  bowek  abso- 
lutely confined.  In  such  a  case  the  diagnosis  must  rest  chiefly  uix>n  the  absenceof 
relation  between  the  sac  and  peritonitis,  and  upon  the  physical  character  of  the 
hernia  itself. 

A  few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  and  thatwbick 
sometimes  attends  the  late  descent  of  a  testis  have  been  mistaken  for  thatofstmi- 
gulation.     In  all  cases  of  doubt  an  operation  should  be  performed. 
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Treatment. — ^The  strangulation  must  be  relieved  either  by  taxis  or  by  opera- 
tion with  the  least  possible  delay. 

I.  Taxis. — ^The  method  depends  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  part,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  in  all.  The  structures  around  the  hernia  must  be  relaxed  as  far 
as  possible,  the  neck  of  the  sac  must  be  steadied  with  one  hand,  sometimes,  as  in 
the  inguinal  variety,  pulling  it  slightly  down  so  as  to  straighten  it  out,  and  then 
the  gentlest  pressure  used,  squeezing  it  a  little  from  side  to  side,  and  kneading  it 
caiefuUy  with  a  view  of  emptying  the  hernia  of  some  of  its  contents,  or  of  return- 
ing the  piece  of  intestine  that  came  down  last.  Intestine  slips  up  with  a  sudden 
rush  and  the  patient  experiences  complete  relief  at  once  ;  omentum  does  not  dis- 
appear quite  in  the  same  way,  but  as  it  yields  it  leaves  behind  it  a  distinct  sense 
of  something  gone. 

Of  all  the  aids  to  taxis  there  is  only  one,  an  anaesthetic,  that  can  always  be 
relied  upon,  and  that  one  may  only  be  used  when,  should  taxis  fail,  everything  is 
ready  for  immediate  operation.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  patient  to  expose 
him  a  second  time,  with  a  short  interval,  to  the  depressing  influence  of  an  anaes- 
thetic, and  to  run  the  risk  of  making  the  vomiting  and  the  other  symptoms  worse 
in  the  meantime.  Morphia  may  be  given  to  quiet  a  very  restless  patient  and  pre- 
vent exhaustion,  but  it  is  of  no  help  in  other  ways,  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  not  obscured  by  it  without  the  constriction 
being  relieved. 

An  ice-bag,  or  Leiter's  coil  with  ice-cold  water,  is  of  some  use  if  applied 
within  a  short  time  of  the  descent ;  the  bulk  of  the  mass  is  reduced,  and  occasion- 
ally, if  taxis  is  tried  then,  it  succeeds  almost  at  once,  but  cold  is  not  advisable  for 
old  people  with  f^le  nutrition,  or  where  the  hernia  has  already  been  cut  off  from 
the  circulation  for  some  time,  for  fear  of  accelerating  gangrene.  Over  omentum 
it  has  much  less  power.  A  hot  bath  maybe  used  in  large  inguinal  hernias  if  there 
is  much  spasm  and  the  patient  cannot  leave  off  straining ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  bath  of  the  temperature  of  100°  F.  or  102°  F.  kept  up  for  half  an 
hour  may  cause  very  great  depression. 

From  time  to  time  other  aids  are  recommended  for  special  cases.  Inversion 
of  the  patient,  for  example,  raising  the  pelvis  well  above  the  shoulders,  so  that  the 
intestines  gravitate  toward  the  diaphragm,  is  highly  spoken  of  in  some  cases  of 
large  inguinal  hernia.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  hips  well  flexed  if  it  is  tried. 
Aspiration  of  the  intestine  is  exceedingly  risky,  but  the  fluid  in  the  sac  may  some- 
times be  drawn  off  with  a  trocar  and  cannula  with  advantage.  Enemata  should 
never  be  used,  and  purgatives  are  the  worst  things  possible. 

Taxis  is  more  liable  to  succeed  with  an  inguinal  than  with  a  femoral  hernia; 
the  constriction  in  the  one  is  muscular,  in  the  other  mainly  ligamentous ;  but  the 
tension  of  the  obliquus  externus  has  an  immense  influence  upon  the  size  of  the 
crural  ring ;  if  the  finger  is  placed  in  the  canal  while  a  patient  is  straining  or 
vomiting,  Poupart's  ligament  descends  upon  it  with  immense  force.  In  the  same 
way  taxis  is  more  successful  in  actjuired  inguinal  hernia  than  in  the  congenital 
form,  but  here  the  length  and  obliquity  of  the  neck  are  additional  reasons.  Very 
small  and  very  large  herniae  and  those  which  are  tense  and  hard  are  more  difficult 
of  reduction,  other  things  being  equal,  than  those  which  are  lax  and  moderate  in 
size. 

Accidents  from  Taxis. — Taxis  is  responsible  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
fatal  results  of  hernia.  The  bowel  is  intensely  congested  ;  its  walls  are  rigid  and 
almost  solid  with  blood  ;  it  is  prevented  from  returning  by  a  constricting  ring  with 
an  edge  sometimes  almost  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  and  over  which  it  bulges  in  all 
directions  ;  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  seriously  impaired  ;  no  fresh  blood  has 
passed  through  it  for  hours  or  even  days ;  and  while  it  is  caught  like  this  an 
attempt  is  made  to  force  it  through.  Sometimes  by  careful  attention  to  position, 
and  by  using  every  endeavor  to  relax  the  tissues,  the  ring  may  be  so  widened  that 
some  of  the  blood  in  the  walls  or  of  the  gas  in  the  interior  is  squeezed  out,  and 
then  the  rest  may  follow  ;  but  if  the  congestion  is  severe  and  the  walls  rigid  and 
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solid,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  yield  sufficiently,  while,  od  the  other  hud,^ 
bruise  with  the  greatest  ease.  Even  when  the  coDstrictiDg  baod  is  divided  lai 
manipulation  applied  directly  to  the  intestine,  and  to  the  proper  end  of  ibeloof^ 
not  indiscriminately  to  the  outside  of  the  tumor,  reduction  is  often  very  difiodi; 
and  1  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  necessary,  although  the  neck  of  ihtac 
had  been  freely  incised,  to  open  the  abdomen  and  make  use  of  traction  famttt 
interior. 

Bruising  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  ecchymoses  in  the  walb  of  the  iittB- 
tines  or  in  the  omentum,  and  hemorrhages  into  the  bowel  or  the  sac,  are  cogudh 
results  of  taxis,  and  of^en  cause  inflammation.  Other  consequences,  not  »  fie- 
quently  met  with,  are  more  dangerous ;  rents  in  the  serous  coat,  for  ezinpk; 
rupture  of  the  bowel,  bruising  to  such  an  extent  that  sloughing  ensues,  and  iojaria 
of  the  sac,  which  may  lead  to  the  serious  mistake  that  the  hernia  has  btet 
reduced  while  the  strangulation  still  persists.  Of  these  last  the  two  most  cowMi 
are  reduction  en  masse  and  rupture  of  the  sac.  It  is,  however,  only  lair  to  17 
that  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  have  been  the  result  of  the  patient'ion 
violence. 

In  the  true  reduction  en  masse  (Fig.  378)  the  sac  is  separated  from  'van- 
roundings,  and  with  its  contents  still  unreduced,  is  pushed  bodily  into  the  nb- 
peritoneal  space.  It  can  only  occur  in  tolerably  recent  hernix,  in  which  thenc 
is  not  adherent,  and  is  most  common  in  the  direct  inguinal  form.  But  it  majrte 
imitated  easily  in  femoral  hernia  if  the  sac  is  freely  separated  from  the  tiana 
around  and  an  attempt  made  to  reduce  the  contents  without  openingit;  snddalr 
the  whole  may  slip  through  the  crural  ring  into  the  abdomen. 

The  extent  of  the  displacement  is  not  so  great  in  the  othy  forms.  In  ooe 
(Fig-  379)'  which  appears  to  be  more  common  in  congenital  inguinal  hmiia,Ar 
neck  of  the  sac  only  is  detached  and  (breed 
in  (carrying  with  it  the  strangulated  poitiaa 
of  intestine),  while  the  rest  still  protruds  is 
the  inguinal  canal  ;  in  another  the  sac  is 
hardly  detached  at  all;  but  the  uoredocaj 
intestine  is  so  pushed  up  the  canal,  sometiina 
into  a  kind  of  diverticulum  lying  betma 
the  peritoneum  and  the  fascia  transvenalis, 
that  reduction  is  complete,  so  far  as  Htennl 
appearance  is  concerned  (Fig,  380).  Thoe 
diverticula  may  either  be  formed  at  the  tine 
by  partial  displacement  of  the  sac,  or  they 
may  be  congenital,  and  then  they  freqncnitj 
attain  a  very  large  size. 

Rupture  of    the  sac  may  be  aaodUed' 

*''deii^lid?™mh'°for'meriii"'iii»°s^wn*b'Tiic  *'*''  '^'^'  °''  ''  wy  occur  independently  (Fig. 

doiwd  lint),  »nd  pushed  inio  iht  Subptriioneii  381).     The  rent  usually  lies  upon  the  pM* 

'^"™'  rior  a.spect,  near  the  neck,  and  the  iBUdBt 

is  gradually  squeezed  out  through  it  into  the  subserous  tissue. 

The  symptoms  in  all  of  these  are  very  nearly  the  same.  The  contents  of  Ac 
sac  do  not  slip  back,  they  are  gradually  pushed  to  one  side,  leaving  a  certain  d^Re 
of  fullness  over  the  neck  ;  sometimes  even  a  distinct  tumor  can  be  felt,  doll  m 
]»ercussion,  and  very  painful.  In  a  few  cases  the  mass  has  been  felt  repesledlj. 
returning  into  the  abdomen  with  the  least  pressure  and  descending  again  M  KM 
as  the  patient  coughed  or  strained,  but  not  disappearing  altogether.  Tbecoodi-, 
tutional  symptoms,  so  far  from  being  relieved,  are  generally  made  a  gnU  dot 
worse  by  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  contents. 

If  any  of  the  conditions  is  suspected,  the  sac  must  be  exposed  and  opcoedM 
once.  The  incision  may  be  made  in  the  ordinary  situation,  or,  if  the  tnmoccM- 
not  be  distinctly  felt,  in  the  middle  line  ;  all  the  ordinary  apertures  can  beeM^ 
explored  froii\  thi^.     T'he  neck  \nu&t  then  be  divided  freely,  the  bowel  dnwn  oil 
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hod  oamined,  and  the  finger  passed  well  up  into  the  abdomen  and  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sac,  so  as  to  make  sure  the  condition  is  relieved. 

In  a  few  instances  an  omental  sac,  with  the  bowel  strangulated  in  it,  lies  inside 
the  peritoneal  one,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  reduced  bodily,  intestine 
and  all,  into  the  abdomen.  If  this  occurs  the  symptoms  persist  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  abdomen  must  be  opened  to  ascertain  the  cause,  as  in  other  cases  of  inter- 
nal hernia. 

Taxis,  even  when  successful,  is  sometimes  followed  by  serious  consequences. 
Of  these  the  most  common  is  peritonitis;  the  intestine  is  either  inflamed  at  the 
time  of  reduction  or  becomes  inflamed  after  being  so  long  ansemic,  and  allows 
infective  irritants  to  work  their  way  into  its  walls.  Suppuration  and  sloughing 
may  set  in,  or  adhesions  form,  binding  down  the  bowel,  or  stricture  may  develop 
from  the  injury  the  coats  have  sustained.  Sometimes  a  patient  progresses  favor- 
ably for  three  or  four  days  and  then  sinks  suddenly  into  a  state  of  collapse,  from 
the  separation  of  a  small  gangrenous  patch,  and  death  may  occur  from  shock, 
especially  in  the  case  of  stout,  middle-aged  women,  whose  circulation  is  already 
embarrassed.  I  have  known  this  happen  on  several  occasions  in  which,  as  an 
anaesthetic  was  not  administered,  nothing  else  could  have  been  held  responsible. 

The  length  of  time  taxis  may  be  applied  before  further  measures  are  resorted 


to  cannot  be  laid  down  in  an  absolute  manner ;  it  depends  upon  the  si/,e  and  kind 
of  hernia ;  whether  it  is  tense  or  lax  ;  how  long  it  has  been  down  ;  whether  any 
previous  attempts  have  been  made,  and  whether  there  are  any  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion. If  there  is  a  small  tense  knuckle  of  intestine  lying  in  the  crural  canal,  with- 
out any  impulse  on  coughing,  and  if  it  has  just  descended,  a  single  trial  may  be 
made,  and  then  an  ice-bag  laid  on  the  swelling  for  four  or  five  hours.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  appears  unchanged,  and  does  not  yield  at  once,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  under  an  anresthettc  and  herniotomy  performed.  If  the  symp- 
toms are  very  acute,  indicating  a  severe  degree  of  strangulation,  as,  for  example, 
in  congenital  inguinal  hernia  in  young  adults,  even  this  is  not  advisable;  it  is 
better,  for  the  sake  of  the  intestine,  to  give  an  an.-esthetic,  and  if,  when  the  mus- 
cles are  relaxed,  a  very  brief  attempt  does  not  succeed,  operate  at  once.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  scrotal  or  umbilical  hernia,  the  contents  of  which  are  soft  and 
lax,  consisting  largely  of  omentum  and  without  acute  symptoms,  may  be  manipu- 
lated with  considerable  freedom.  If  the  skin  over  the  hernia  is  red  or  tender  ;  if 
the  strangulation  has  lasted  for  two  days  acutely,  or  three  under  any  circumstances  ; 
if  the  constitutional  symjitoms  are  severe  ;  or  if  there  is  the  least  suspicion  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  intestine,  taxis  should  not  be  employed  at  all. 

The  subsequent  treatment,  if  the  intestine  has  been  strangulated,  requires  as 
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much  care  as  after  an  operation.  A  spica  or  a  truss  must  be  applied  at  oDce  to 
prevent  the  descent  of  the  rupture  again ;  the  patient  must  be  placed  in  bed ;  00 
food  allowed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  nothing  but  a  little  ice  until  the  vomiUDg 
from  the  anaesthetic  has  ceased  ;  and  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  or  sooe 
tincture  of  opium  should  be  given  to  keep  the  intestine  at  rest  for  at  least  foitj- 
eight  hours. 

Herniotomy  or  Kelotomy. — If  taxis  fails,  or  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  try 
it,  the  constriction  must  be  divided. 

The  patient  is  placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  with  the  shoulders  slightly  raised 
and  the  knees  flexed  ;  and  the  skin  shaved  and  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  incisiot 
is  over  the  neck  of  the  sac  ;  in  inguinal  hernia,  over  the  external  ring  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  canal ;  in  femoral,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  tumor  immediately  belov 
Poupart's  ligament ;  and  the  tissues  between  the  skin  and  the  sac  are  divided  lajer 
by  layer  until  the  outer  wall  of  the  latter  is  reached. 

In  recent  herniae  the  sac  is  readily  recognized.  It  has  a  bluish  appearance, 
like  a  thin -walled  cyst,  and  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  devoid 
of  fat ;  and,  unless  adherent,  it  can  usually  be  thrown  into  folds  and  madetooKnt 
over  the  subjacent  structures  by  pinching  it  up  with  the  forceps.  In  other  casei 
the  intestine,  or  the  yellow  fat  of  the  omentum,  can  be  seen  through  it,  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt  when  it  is  reached.  In  old  herniae,  however,  over  which  a  tnai 
has  been  worn  for  years,  the  difficulty  may  be  very  great ;  the  sac  may  be  thick, 
dense,  and  fibrous,  so  that  layer  after  layer  is  divided,  each  one  apparently  the 
last ;  or  it  may  be  so  closely  adherent  to  the  structures  around  that  its  definition 
is  impossible.  Sometimes  there  is  a  cyst  lying  over  it  (generally  a  bursa)  which 
may  be  opened  by  mistake;  or,  as  in  encysted  or  infantile  hernia,  there  maybe 
a  definite  peritoneal  sac  in  front.  The  difficulty  is  especially  serious  when  Ae 
sac  is  flaccid  or  empty,  or  surrounded  by  subserous  fat ;  under  these  conditions,- 
especially  if  it  has  been  bruised  by  taxis,  it  may  resemble  congested  omentum  very 
closely.  In  other  instances  it  does  not  contain  any  fluid,  or  the  intestine  is  adher- 
ent to  its  inner  surface  over  the  front,  so  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  wounded; 
and,  what  is  perhaps  most  serious  of  all,  the  sac  may  be  partially  or  entirely  irani- 
ing.  In  this  case  (which  rarely  happens  except  with  the  bladder  and  some  por- 
tions of  the  colon),  the  hernia  rapidly  forms  adhesions  to  the  cellular  tissue  aroundt 
and,  unless  the  muscular  wall  is  recognized  as  it  is  approached,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  its  being  incised  by  mistake. 

In  certain  cases — large  scrotal  or  umbilical  herniae  with  subacute  symptoms— 
the  attempt  to  reduce  the  hernial  mass  en  bloc  should  be  made,  though  in  the  lat- 
ter it  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  thinness  of  the  walk; 
there  is  considerable  danger  in  exposing  a  large  quantity  of  intestine  to  cold  or  to 
the  irritation  of  sponging  ;  but  it  should  never  be  thought  of  in  small  herniae  with 
acute  symptoms  ;  in  those  of  a  mixed  character — entero-epiploceles,  for  example 
— as  there  might  be  an  omental  sac  inside ;  or  in  any  case  in  which,  either  from 
the  condition  of  the  skin,  the  history,  or  the  constitutional  signs,  there  b  the 
sliglitest  suspicion  as  to  the  state  of  the  contents.  If  the  operator  has  decided 
upon  opening  the  sac,  it  should  be  done  before  dividing  the  constriction  oatside, 
for  fear  of  a  piece  of  intestine  slipping  back  unawares. 

Great  care  is  needed  while  opening  the  sac  to  avoid  injury  to  the  structures 
beneath.  Part  of  the  wall  should  be  pinched  up  with  the  dissecting  forceps,  and 
opened  with  the  knife  on  the  flap,  not  cutting  toward  the  interior.  Fluid  usually 
escapes  at  once.  A  director  should  then  be  introduced  into  the  opening,  and  the 
sac  freely  divided  up  to  the  neck. 

The  subseciuent  proceedings  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  contents.  If 
there  is  intestine  and  it  is  not  seriously  injured,  the  stricture  is  divided  and  the 
hernia  returned  at  once.  The  incision  is  made  in  the  same  way,  whether  the  scat 
of  strangulation  is  outside  the  sac  and  is  divided  without  opening  the  latter,  or 
whether  it  lies  in  the  neck  ;  either  the  finger  nail,  or  a  flat  director,  is  insinuated 
under  the  margin  of  the  band  (and  often  it  is  so  tight  that  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
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toderable  difficulty)  and  then  a  hernia  knife  or  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  edge  protected  with  wrapping,  is  gently  slipped  under,  and 
I  very  small  incision  made,  without  any  cutting,  simply  by  the  pressure  of  the 
blade.     As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  difficulty  disappears  :  the  nail  can  be  intro- 
duced more  easily,  and  either  the  original  wound  enlarged,  or,  what  is  far  to  be 
preferred,  two  or  three  small  ones  made.     Large  incisions  are  not  only  more  likely 
to  injure  adjacent  stnictures,  such  as  an  abnormal  artery,  but  weaken  the  abdom- 
inal wall  and  lead  to  a  very  intract- 
able form  of  hernia.     Care  must  be 
taken,  when  the  sac  is  opened,  that 
the  intestines  do  not  bulge  upward  by 
the  side  of  the  director  and  get  in  the 
way  of  the  knife  ;  it  is  to  prevent  this 
that  the  hernia  director  is  especially 
broad. 

Occasionally,  as  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  some  difficulty  in  re- 
ducing the  intestine  after  the  stricture  Fig.  sSa.-Mcihod  of  Dividing  the  Constriction. 

has  been  divided,  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness and  rigidity  of  the  walls  ;  but  this  may  generally  be  overcome  by  applying 
taxis  first  to  that  end  of  the  loop  which  was  the  last  to  descend.  If  this  fails  the 
intestine  may  be  drawn  slightly  downward  ;  so  long  as  reasonable  care  is  used  this 
may  be  done  without  fear,  as  the  difficulty  only  occurs  when  the  walls  are  unusu- 
ally firm  and  solid.     Aspiration  of  the  bowel  should  not  be  attempted. 

The  condition  of  the  intestine,  whether  it  is  fit  to  be  returned  into  the  abdo- 
men or  not,  is  determined  by  its  consistence  and  color.  If  it  is  soft  and  flabby, 
instead  of  firm  and  resilient,  if  there  are  ashy-gray  or  green  spots  upon  it,  or  if  the 
fluid  is  turbid  and  very  offensive,  it  certainly  is  not.  The  difficulty  is  greatest 
where  the  intestine  is  almost  black,  and  has  lost  its  lustre,  or  is  coated  over  here 
and  there  with  flakes  of  lymph,  or  where,  without  any  evidence  of  gangrene,  it 
shows  that  it  has  been  very  tightly  constricted  ;  undoubtedly  it  stands  a  better 
chance  of  recovery  inside  the  abdomen  than  if  it  is  left  in  the  sac  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  almost  sure  to  set  up  a  certain  degree  of  peritonitis.  Probably  in  this 
case  it  is  best  to  return  it,  having  first  passed  a  catgut  loop  through  the  mesentery, 
so  that  it  may  be  retained  near  the  orifice.  Possibly  then,  if  sloughing  does  set 
in,  adhesions  may  form  around  and  faecal  extravasation  be  prevented. 

[When  there  are  evidences  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  loop  of  intestine, 
it  is  well  to  irrigate  it  with  a  warm  antiseptic  solution  before  returning  it.] 

Where  the  condition  of  the  bowel  is  hopeless,  it  may  either  be  left  in  situ,  so 
that  if  the  patient  survives  an  artificial  anus  is  formed,  or  it  may  be  drawn  down 
at  each  end  until  the  whole  of  the  gangrenous  part  is  exposed,  resected,  sutured 
and  returned.  Which  of  these  methods  should  be  adopted  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  ;  as  a  rule  the  patient  is  too  feeble  and  exhausted  to  stand 
so  prolonged  an  operation  as  enterectomy,  and  in  femoral  hernia,  in  which  gan- 
grene is  most  common,  there  is  the  serious  objection  that  it  practically  entails 
division  of  Poupart's  ligament.  If  the  intestine  is  kept  in  situ  the  stricture  should 
be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible  and  the  adhesions  around  the  neck  of  the 
sac  should  not  be  touched  ;  they  are  the  only  safeguard  against  a  certainly  fatal 
peritonitis.  The  wound  should  simply  be  left  wide  open  ;  as  the  congestion  and 
swelling  subside  the  faeces  find  their  way  out  through  the  upper  orifice,  and  either 
a  faecal  fistula  or  artificial  anus  is  formed.  Peritoneal  rents  in  the  coat  of  the 
bowel  should  be  sewn  up  with  catgut.  A  pin-hole  perforation,  if  the  surrounding 
part  is  healthy,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Recent  adhesions,  unless  the  intestine  is  gangrenous,  can  be  broken  down 
with  the  fingers  ;  older  ones,  if  not  too  extensive,  may  be  dissected  off.  In  large 
irreducible  herniae,  however,  this  is  often  impossible  without  endangering  the 
bowel ;  and  the  rupture  must  be  left  in  sitii  after  the  strangulation  has  been  re- 
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lieved.     Later,  when  the  wound  has  healed,  the  hernia  may  be  fitted  with  a  nit- 
able  truss. 

Omentum  must  be  thoroughly  unraveled  before  anything  is  done  with  it;  a 
small  knuckle  of  intestine  is  often  concealed  behind  it  or  in  its  substance,  and 
may  be  easily  overlooked.  If  it  has  only  recently  descended  and  \s  not  congested, 
it  may  be  returned  ;  but  if  it  is  old  and  fibrous,  or  if  it  is  already  much  injoied,  k 
should  be  secured  with  a  clamp  or  forceps,  cut  off  and  ligatured  bit  by  bit  As 
soon  as  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  risk  of  hemorrhage,  the  end  should  be  retuned 
well  within  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  if  it  is  left  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  it  does  not  act 
as  a  safeguard  and  plug  the  opening,  but  encourages  the  descent  of  a  fresh  pordoa 
by  guiding  it  to  the  weakest  spot,  and,  by  leaving  a  band  extending  from  the 
stomach  to  the  groin,  exposes  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  internal  strangulatioo. 
[Some  operators  stitch  the  omentum  to  the  peritoneum  on  the  inside  of  the  inter- 
nal ring,  in  order  to  have  an  additional  safeguard  against  recurrence.] 

The  wound  in  the  sac,  after  the  contents  are  reduced,  must  be  treated  indie 
same  way  as  other  wounds  of  the  peritoneum  ;  but  in  addition  to  closing  the  on- 
fice  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  strengthen  that  pan 
of  the  wall  so  that  the  descent  of  another  hernia  at  the  same  spot  may  be  pre- 
vented. [In  all  cases  where  a  strangulated  hernia  has  been  operated  upon,  it  is 
well  to  close  the  ring,  and  conclude  the  operation  as  would  be  done  in  an  opera- 
tion for  radical  cure.] 

When  the  intestine  is  gangrenous  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  close  the 
wound.  In  other  cases  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  dried,  and  sutured  with 
catgut,  leaving  a  drain  at  the  most  dependent  orifice.  An  absorbent  dressing 
should  then  be  carefully  packed  over  it,  so  that  the  sides  are  pressed  together,  and 
a  bandage  applied  over  this.  The  tube  should  be  removed  the  next  day  to  clear 
it  of  any  coagula,  and,  if  need  be,  introduced  again  through  the  superficial  part 
of  the  wound.  Afterward  the  dressing  need  not  be  disturbed  until  the  woandis 
sound. 

No  food  should  be  allowed  for  twenty-four  hours,  only  a  few  fragments  of  ice 
to  allay  thirst ;  but  if  the  patient  is  collapsed  and  the  pulse  failing,  small  quanti- 
ties of  brandy  with  soda  water,  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time,  may  be  given  at  frequent 
intervals,  until  the  skin  is  beginning  to  grow  warm  again.  Meanwhile  hot  flan- 
nels and  hot-water  bottles  should  be  placed  all  round,  and  every  effort  made  to 
maintain  the  temperature.  As  soon  as  consciousness  returns,  one-third  of  a  grain, 
.02  gramme,  of  morphia  should  be  given  hypodermically  to  check  peristalsis,  and 
if  the  bowel  was  much  injured,  or  if  from  the  purgatives  the  patient  has  taken 
there  is  any  fear  of  diarrhcea,  small  quantities  of  opium  must  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a  day  until  the  danger  is  past.  Milk,  beef-tea,  and  arrowroot  may  be  al- 
lowed after  twenty-four  hours,  provided  there  is  no  sickness,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
or  five  days,  if  all  goes  well,  a  little  custard  or  fish.  If  the  bowels  arc  left  to 
themselves  they  are  usually  opened  as  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  take  solid  food, 
at  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  ;  or,  if  not,  an  enema  may  be  given.  In  many  cases 
they  remain  confined  for  much  longer  periods  without  causing  any  distress. 
[Opiates  must  be  given  with  caution  and  only  in  case  of  necessity.  Their  fre- 
quent administration  leads  to  ballooning  of  the  intestines  from  tympanites,  which 
not  only  adds  to  the  patient's  distress,  but  greatly  disturbs  the  vital  processes  by 
mechanical  pressure]. 

Death  may  be  due  to  shock  or  to  exhaustion ^  especially  if,  owing  to  the  pur- 
gatives that  are  so  often  taken  before  advice  is  sought,  diarrhoea  begins  as  soon  as 
the  hernia  is  reduced.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  immediate  cause  is peri/om'iis; 
the  symptoms  that  were  present  before  the  operation  persisting,  and  growing 
worse,  until  collapse  sets  in.  The  intestine  may  have  given  way,  causing  fecal 
extravasation  ;  or  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  after  being  so  long  deprived  of  Wood, 
may  have  become  inflamed,  as  soon  as  the  circulation  was  restored;  or  their 
vitality  may  have  been  so  impaired  that,  without  actual  rupture,  infective 
material  can   pass  through   them  into  the  peritoneal   cavity;    or  the  contents 
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if  the  sac  may  have  been  sepdc  at  the  time.  In  any  case  the  symptoms 
;re  characteristic. 

The  i>atient  lies  with  the  knees  and  hips  flexed ;  the  peculiar  haggard  and 
Hzious  aspect  on  the  fiu:e  continues  and  grows  more  distinct ;  there  is  not,  when 
he  effects  of  the  anaesthetic  wear  off,  that  expression  of  relief  significant  of  suc- 
easful  reduction ;  the  tongue  remains  dry  and  brown ;  the  pulse  becomes  more 
i^d  and  thready ;  the  vomiting  and  constipation  persist ;  the  temperature  may 
ise  a  few  degrees,  but  very  commonly,  especially  when  there  is  gangrene,  it  either 
emains  stationary  or  becomes  subnormal ;  and  the  patient,  overcome  by  septic 
oisoning,  falls  into  a  semi-unconscious  state,  resembling  typhoid.  Sometimes  the 
bdomen  is  distended,  firm,  hard,  and  intensely  painful  when  touched,  while  the 
spiration  is  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax ;  more  frequently,  although 
le  surface  is  always  tender,  the  collapse  is  so  profound  that  there  is  no  complaint 
f  pain ;  and  the  abdomen,  although  its  walls  are  tense  from  the  contraction  of 
AC  muscles,  is  empty  rather  than  distended,  and  moves  a  little  when  the  patient 
raws  a  deep  breath.  In  such  a  case  it  is  usually  found  post-mortem  that  there  are 
akes  of  lymph  upon  the  serous  membrane,  and  no  adhesions ;  nothing  but  an 
Dtensely  irritating,  semi-purulent,  and  turbid  fluid. 

In  other  cases  the  symptoms  of  strangulation,  the  vomiting,  collapse,  and  con- 
tipation  persist,  it  may  be,  for  one  or  two  days,  before  peritonitis  sets  in  or  the 
1st  stage  is  reached  ;  and  then  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  strangulation 
las  really  been  relieved,  or  whether  there  may  not  be  some  further  cause  which 
las  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Reduction  en  masse  may  have  occurred,  or  the 
Dtestine  may  have  been  incompletely  reduced ;  slight  volvulus,  owing  to  the 
longation  of  the  mesentery,  may  have  followed  ;  or  there  may  be  a  second  hernia, 
ither  external,  at  some  other  of  the  abdominal  openings,  or  internal,  through 
he  omentum,  perhaps;  or,  finally,  the  strangulated  portion  of  intestine,  without 
^coming  gangrenous  or  setting  up  peritonitis,  may  have  been  so  injured  that  it 
s  no  longer  capable  of  doing  its  work  {ileus  paralyticus^.  In  such  circumstances 
here  should  be  no  hesitation  in  exploring  the  abdomen  ;  it  is  the  only  course  left ; 
f  any  tumor  or  hardness  can  be  detected,  as  in  reduction  en  masse,  the  incision 
hould  be  made  over  it;  if  there  is  no  guide,  the  abdomen  should  be  opened  in 
he  middle  line,  the  seat  of  the  original  operation  examined  first,  then  the  other 
ituations  in  which  hernia  commonly  occurs,  and  if  this  does  not  reveal  anything, 
he  collapsed  intestine,  below  the  injured  part,  must  be  found  and  traced  upward 
intil  the  cause  is  ascertained. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  vomiting  that  arises  from  the  anaes- 
hetic  for  that  which  is  due  to  the  persistence  of  strangulation.  As  a  rule,  there 
s  little  difficulty,  for  even  when  it  continues  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  and  is 
lot  checked  by  giving  small  fragments  of  ice  to  suck,  or  by  warm  applications  to 
he  abdomen,  it  is  never  offensive  or  faecal  in  character,  it  does  not  come  up  in 
;rcat  gushes,  and  the  retching  is  much  more  severe. 

Sequelae. — Strangulation  of  intestine  may  be  followed  by  aftei» consequences 
tf  a  more  or  less  serious  description. 

Local  peritonitis  is  very  common  and  is  often  preservative.  The  intestine, 
fter  reduction,  has  become  inflamed,  or  may  have  sloughed  and  adhesions  formed 
round  it  to  prevent  the  extravasation  of  faeces ;  but  this  may  lead  to  serious 
esults  at  a  later  period.  The  intestine  may  be  tied  down  in  a  loop  ;  or  it  may  be 
[ragged  upon  at  one  spot  until  it  forms  an  angle  in  the  interior,  obstructing  the 
lassage  of  the  contents  ;  or  the  peritoneum  may  be  so  thickened  that  peristalsis 
i  rendered  difficult ;  and  even  stricture  may  result. 

In  other  cases  stricture  is  due  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  mucous  mem- 
irane.  It  ulcerates  opposite  the  sharp  edge  of  the  constricting  band,  especially 
n  femoral  hernia,  and  after  reduction,  when  it  cicatrizes,  it  sometimes  narrows 
he  canal  to  a  very  serious  extent. 

Volznilus,  or  twisting  of  the  intestine,  causing  very  acute  symptoms,  sometimes 
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happens,  the  regularity  of  the  movements  being  Ivoken  and  thrown  mt  of  onlv 
by  the  elongation  of  the  mesentery  and  the  formation  of  adhesions. 

When  gangrene  sets  in.  and  the  contents  of  the  bowel  are  discharged  tea- 
nally,  either  an  artificial  anus  or  A/acal  fistula  is  formed,  according  totbeednt 
of  the  sloagh.     If  it  is  the  whole  circumference  of  a  loop,  so  that  the  two  ndi 


open  on  the  surface  side  by  side,  it  is  an  artificial  anus;  if,  on  the  other  hud, 
only  one  side  gives  way,  so  that  the  fscces  in  part  find  their  way  extenull;,  in 
part  follow  the  natural  route,  it  is  a.  facal fistula.  In  a  few  instances  a  commnni' 
cation  iias  formed  between  two  loops  of  the  bowel,  inside  the  abdomen — ajCsA^ 
bimucosa. 

SPECIAL  HERNIA. 

Inguinal  Hernia, 
Inguinal  hernia  protrudes  through  one  or  both  abdominal  rings,     llierene 
two  classes :  the  external,  oblique,  or  indirect,  the  neck  of  which  lies  outside  ike 
deep  epigastric  artery;  and  the  internal,  or  direct,  the  neck  of  which  lies  to  ik 
inner  side. 

I.  Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia. 

In  this  the  intestine  enters  the  internal  ring,  passing  in  front  of  the  deep 
epigastric  artery,  and  lies  in  the  inguinal  canal,  in  front  of  the  spermatic  conL 
If  it  does  not  emerge  through  the  external  ring,  it  is  called  a  bobcnacelt;  if  it 
project  it  is  complete,  and  if  it  descend  sufficiently  far  it  is  scrotal  or  laMal,»t 
cording  to  the  sex. 

The  sac  may  be  congenita!  or  acquired  ;  in  the  former  case  the  bowel  lia 
in  the  tunica  Aginalis,  which  has  either  not  been  closed  or  has  been  forced  open 
again;  in  the  latter  a  new  sac  is  formed  out  of  the  peritoneum  covering  the 
internal  ring. 

a.  Congenital  Inguinal  Hernia. — The  peritoneum  which  lines  the  lower  put 
of  the  abdomen  in  the  fcetus,  and  that  which  is  attached  to  the  gubenucotn 
testis,  descend  with  the  testis  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  months,  the  testitud 
l)eritoneum  coming  down  together,  or  the  pouch  preceding  the  testis.  Thispio- 
cess  of  peritoneum  is  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  at  birth  it  very  commonly  commitn- 
cates  with  the  general  cavity,  and  It  may  continue  to  do  so  for  a  few  months  at  e*M 
for  the  whole  of  life,  though  the  opening  may  be  so  small  as  only  to  admit  mthb 
(congenital  hydrocele).  As  a  rule  it  becomes  obliterated,  first  at  the  intonil 
ring,  then  immediately  above  the  testis,  leaving  an  isolated  sac  in  between,  lad 
finally  this  disappears.  The  right  testis  descends  later  than  the  left ;  often  it  do* 
not  reach  the  scrotum  until  the  ninth  month  ;  and  consequently  the  changes  Ail 
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ikc  place  about  the  ingninal  canal,  are  later  on  the  right  side.  For  this  reason, 
Dd  because  of  the  lower  attachment  of  the  mesentery  on  the  right,  congenital 
igoiDsl  heniia  on  the  left  side,  by  itself,  is  very  rare ;  it  may,  and  very  com- 
lonly  does,  occur  on  both ;  but  if  it  is  met  with  on  one  only  it  is  almost  sure  to 
e  4e  right. 

Hernia  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  called  congenital,  because  of  the  condition 
f  its  sac.  Naturally  it  is  frequently  met  with  at,  and  shortly  after,  birth ;  but  it 
imy  not  occur  until  adult  years ;  and  the  pouch  may  remain  open  for  the  whole 
f  life  without  the  intestine  ever  entering  it. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  congenital  hernia,  depending  upon  the  mode  of 
losure  of  the  canal : — 

1.  When  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  open  the  whole  way  down,  so  that  the  intestine, 
aji  descend  as  low  as  the  testis  and  come  into  contact  with  it  (Fig.  384). 

I.  When  the  sac  is  closed  above  the  tesricle.  In  this  case  the  hernia  descends 
ito  the  funicular  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  only,  and  rests  upon  the  top  of 
le  testicle  without  touching  it  (Fig.  385).     Occasionally  the  closure  at  this  point 
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incomplete ;  there  is  a  constriction,  but  nothing  more  o  that  if  a  hernia  de 
;nds  and  passes  down  Co  the  bottom  it  assumes  the  shape  of  an  hour  ^las. 

Congenital  inguinal  hernia  is  also  common  in  lemale  chiHren  the  protmsion 
ssing  down  in  the  canal  of  Nuck  ;  and  is  sometimes  met  with  in  ad  ilts  consti 
ting  the  ordinary  form  of  labial  hernia. 

{h)  Acquired  Obliqut  Inguinal  Hernia  — ITiis  is  rare  Lefore  tdult  life  and  is 
ich  more  common  among  men  than  \  omen  It  enters  the  internal  ring 
idually  pushing  the  peritoneum  in  front  of  it  torming  a  bubonocele  first  and 
■n  becoming  complete.  lis  ])rogress,  therefore  is  j,radijl  hile  that  of  the 
ngenital  variety  is  rajiid  and  sudden  ;    in  course  of  time  it  ma)  attain  a  verj 


rge  size,  and  by  its  weight  drag  one  rin^ 
Dal,  as  such,  is  destroyed,  and  the  riipti 
domen. 

There  are  two  varieties,  one  exceedingly  rare  ;   the  other,  the 
all,  depending  upon  the  size  and  relation  of  the 

I.   It  occasionally  happens  that  the  tiini 


the  other  that  the  inguinal 
to  come  directly  out  of  the 


losed  at  the  interna! 


ig  and  nowhere  else,  so  that  there  Is  a  great  pouch  of  peritoneum  investing  the 


testicle  below,  exteoding  np  the  inguinat  canal,  and  only  shut  off  from  the  ibd»- 
men  by  a  thin  septum.  If  an  oblique  boiji 
develops  under  these  conditions,  a  frakv 
is  pushed  down  either  behind  this  or  iiwil 
(invaginating  it),  so  that  when  the  iotesit 
is  exposed  by  an  incision  from  the  bm 
three  layers  of  serous  membrane  are  diriU 
— the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  tk 
tunica  vaginalis  and  the  anterior  wall  of  At 
hernial  sac.  This  is  the  infantile  htrmii 
Hey  (Fig.  386).  The  encysted  henii  of 
Astley  Cooper  is  probably  the  same;  lie 
cicatricial  septum  which  was  supposed  M 
stretch  across  the  orifice  of  the  canal  hniq 
been  shown  by  Lockwood  to  have  no  eiil- 

%.  In  the  other,  the  common  fonnrf 
'  acquired  oblique  hernia,  the  tunica  vigiia- 
lis  is  in  no  relation  with  the  peritoneal  no 
A  fresh  one  is  formed,  which  generallf  ik- 
scends  in  front  of  the  spermatic  conl,  ba 
occasionally  in  its  substance,  and  the  testicle  is  at  first  below,  then  below  ud 
behind  the  hernia,  becoming  more  prominent  as  the  sac  grows  tense. 

2.   Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. 

In  this  (he  protrusion  usually  takes  place  through  the  structures  tbn  lie 
immediately  behind  the  external  ring,  the  conjoined  tendon  and  the  triaagnbf 
ligament  being  stretched  or  split;  occasionally,  however,  the  neck  of  ibeaci 
higher  up,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  between  itnd 
the  epigastric,  and  the  hemia  lies,  for  a  very  short  part  of  its  course,  in  the  obL 
'I'he  coverings  are  the  same  as  in  the  oblique  form,  except  that  the  conjoised 
tendon  (when  it  is  not  split)  takes  the  place  of  the  cremasteric  fascia.  The  end, 
however,  lies  more  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sac  ;  the  hernia  is  usually  smaller  nd 
more  globiibr.  and.  after  it  is  reduced,  the  finger  seems  to  pass  straight  into  Ac 
aMominal  cavily. 

Diagnosis. — Inguinal  hemia  must  be  distinguished  from  : — 

I.  Swellingii  in  front  of  the  inguinal  canal,  such  as  enlarged  glands.  Ttae 
may  l>e  recognised  by  their  relation  to  the  external  ring.  If  the  tip  of  dieflB- 
finger  is  placed  at  the  lx>ttom  of  the  scrotum  and  pushed  upward,  invagiiutii| 
(he  skin,  behind  the  ^jiennatic  cord,  it  rests  fiist  upon  the  front  of  the  putxt,  tki 
on  the  ring  itself:  and  the  swelling,  if  it  is  a  gland,  can  be  lifted  away  fraiBtkf 
front  of  the  canal. 

;.  Tumors  1)elon'  the  inguinal  canal.  Of  these  the  most  important  iijemtrdi 
hernia,  which  often  ctirls  up  over  Poupart's  ligament ;  the  neck  of  an  ingiuil 
hernia,  however,  if  the  linger  is  placed  on  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  always  lies  il- 
ternal  to  it ;  that  of  a  femoral  one  always  external. 

3.  HydriKelc.  h«-ma/occle  anA  /umors  0/  the  testicle  are  distinguished  b;  tk 
line  of  se|>aration  t>e(ween  the  scrotal  swelling  and  the  external  ring.  Theoidf 
exception  i»  that  form  of  hydrocele  which  occurs  in  inlknts  and  young  adults,  il 
which  the  tunica  va^'inalis  is  closed  only  at  the  internal  ring,  and  the  spdUlC 
extends  through  the  external  one  into  the  canal.  The  swdling,  however,  bepB 
in  the  scrotum  and  the  tumor  is  translucent. 

4.  Knlargemencs  in  the  canal  are  the  most  difficult,  and  if  there  b  die  letf 
doubt,  and  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  present,  an  operation  should  bepe^ 
formed  at  once.  Fatty  tumor  ot  sarcoma  of  the  cord,  encysted Irfdrpttk.tl^'^ 
testis  desccmiini;  late,  are  the  most  common,  but  though  their  position  in  Act*- 
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canal  can  be  altered  to  some  slight  extent,  none  of  them  can  be  reduced  in 
same  waj  as  a  faemia.  It  is  said  that  varicocele  may  be  mistaken  for  hernia, 
^dthough  the  difference  in  the  condstence  and  feeling,  and  the  way  in  which  a 
laricocele  disappears  when  the  patient  lies  down  and  reappears  when  he  stands 
H^  DO  matter  what  pressure  is  made  upon  the  ring,  must  make  such  a  thing  almost 
iqiossible. 

Direct  hernia  is  distinguished  from  indirect  or  oblique  by  its  globular  shape 

•iod  the  absence  of  fullness  along  the  canal.     In  old  oblique  hernia  the  internal 

ifa^  may  be  dragged  so  £Bur  to  ti^e  inner  side  that  the  rupture  appears  to  come 

ittaight  out  from  the  abdomen  ;  but  this  never  happens  unless  the  size  is  very  con- 

iiderable.     It  is  sometimes  possible,  when  the  opening  has  been  stretched  by  long- 

Ocuntinued  traction,  to  feel  die  deep  epigastric  artery. 

An  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  probably  congenital  if  it  occurs  before  puberty 
(though  it  is  not  confined  to  this  period  of  life),  or  if  it  made  its  appearance  sud- 
denly ;  in  the  acquired  form  it  takes  some  time,  often  months,  to  stretch  the  tissues 
«iiffi<nently.  The  relation  to  the  testis  is  not  a  certain  guide  ;  if  the  intestine  is 
plainly  in  contact  with  it,  and  envelops  it,  the  hernia  is  probably  congenital ;  but 
converse  is  not  true. 
The  neck  of  a  congenital  inguinal  hernia  is  never  shortened  in  the  same  way 
that  of  an  acquired  one  ;  and  partly  from  this,  partly  from  the  suddenness  of 
its  occurrence,  it  is  very  much  more  likely  to  be  strangulated. 

Treatment. — i.  Taxis. — ^The  shoulders  and  the  pelvis  should  be  slightly 
raised  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  thigh  flexed  and  adducted,  and  the 
patient  directed  to  breathe  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  avoid  straining.  The 
fingers  of  one  hand  grasp  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  pull  it  slightly  downward  ;  the 
other  manipulates  the  hernia.  In  direct  and  old  acquired  ones  the  pressure  is 
applied  from  before  backward ;  in  those  that  are  recent  or  congenital  it  follows 
the  <:ourse  of  the  canal. 

If  the  hernia  is  reduced,  it  must  be  kept  from  descending  again,  either  by 
means  of  a  pad  and  a  spica  bandage  (put  on  while  the  limb  is  flexed)  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  or  a  truss,  the  pad  of  which  lies  upon  the  internal  or  external  ring, 
according  to  the  variety,  and  presses  either  directly  backward  or  backward  and 
upward,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  abdomen.  It  must  not  touch  the  pubic 
i^ine  or  rest  upon  the  cord,  and  the  spring  must  be  so  adjusted  that  while  it  does 
not  press  injuriously  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  retain 
the  hernia  even  when  he  strains  downward  with  the  hips  partially  flexed.  In  the 
congenital  variety,  if  the  hernia  is  prevented  from  descending,  the  neck  of  the 
sac  usually  closes  of  its  own  accord,  and,  with  sufficient  care,  a  permanent  cure 
may  be  looked  forward  to  in  most  cases  under  ten  years  of  age.  Owing  to  the 
facX  that  the  mesentery  does  not  grow  in  proportion  to  the  body,  the  tendency  for 
the  rupture  to  descend  diminishes  rapidly  ;  but  if  it  comes  down  once  all  the  good 
is  undone.  When  the  hernia  is  irreducible  but  not  strangulated,  either  the  rup- 
ture must  be  supported  and  prevented  from  increasing  by  means  of  a  bag-truss,  or, 
if  the  patient's  age  and  constitution  allow  it,  and  the  hernia  is  not  too  large  or 
too  extensively  adherent,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  return  it  and  effect  a  radical 
cure. 

When  there  is  an  undescended  testicle  the  treatment  depends  upon  the  situa- 
tion and  condition  of  the  organ  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  As  a  rule,  if  the  testis 
does  not  descend  within  a  few  months  of  birth,  it  remains  quiescent  until  puberty. 
Then  it  may  come  down,  but  whether  it  does,  or  whether  it  remains  in  the  inguinal 
canal,  hernia  is  an  exceedingly  common  complication  and  strangulation  not  unfre- 
ouent.  If  the  testis  can  be  pushed  either  back  into  the  abdomen  or  out  through 
me  ring,  k  truss  can  usually  be  worn,  and  ultimately  a  cure  may  result ;  but  if  it 
remains  in  the  inguinal  canal  it  rarely  happens,  even  with  water  or  air  pads,  that 
it  is  able  to  accommodate  itself  sufficiently  well.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  i)erform  some  radical  operation,  and  either  transplant  the 
testicle,  or  if  it  is  small  and  shrunken,  or  extensively  adherent,  remove  it  altogether 
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and  stitch  up  the  pillars  of  the  ring.  The  same  treatment  should  be  adopted  1(01 
a  retained  testis  is  met  with  in  an  operation  for  strangulated  hernia. 

If  strangulation  is  acute,  particularly  if  the  hernia  is  congenita],  the  pMiot 
should  be  placed  under  an  ansesthetic,  and  unless  taxis  succeeds  at  once  an  c^m- 
tion  be  performed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rupture  has  been  down  manj  dniB 
before,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  severe,  an  ice-bag  or  a  hot  bath  may  be  tried 
and  a  delay  of  a  few  houis  sanctioned. 

2.  Herniotomy. — Ad  incision  two  inches  in  length  is  made  over  the  Ion; >i> 
of  the  tumor,  opposite  the  external  ring,  and  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  andsqa^ 
ficial  external  pudic  vessels  divided  (Fig.  387).  The  margins  of  the  ring  utthi 
defined.  In  some  cases  the  sac  is  deeply  grooved  by  the  fibres  of  the  extend 
oblique,  and  if  these  are  divided  the  constriction  is  relieved  without  aDftlui{ 
further.  More  frequently  there  is  only  a  shallow  mark,  no  real  constriction,  ud 
layer  after  layer  of  tissue  is  divided  on  a  director  until  the  sac  is  exposed.  Tin 
is  opened  with  proper  precautior.s,  the  forefinger  passed  along  the  anterior  scrfaa 
of  the  protrusion  as  far  as  the  internal  ring,  and  the  seat  of  stricture  felt  lit 
finger,  nail  is  slipped  beneath  it  and  a  curved  blunt-pointed  hernia  knife  purl 
along  the  finger  with  the  blade  laid  flat,  until  it  can  be  guided  beneath  the  coa- 
stricting  band.  The  edge  is  then  turned  upward  and  a  very  small  incision  naik 
parallel  to  the  linea  alba,  so  that,  whether  the  hernia  is  internal  or  extemil,  l9x 
deep  epigastric  artery  may  not  be  wounded. 

The  contents  of  the  hernia  must  then  be  dealt  with,  the  sac  removed,  ligatnrel 
or  sewn  into  a  pad  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  pillars  of  the  ringsubntd 
as  in  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure. 

Radical  Cure. 
By  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  is  meant  an  operation  that  will  not  only  pon^ 
nently  prevent  the  hernia  descending,  but  will  relieve  the  patient  of  the  ituxe- 
venience  of  a  truss. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  admitted  that  some  measure  of  this  kind  is  either  nno- 
sary  or  very  desirable,  .\fter  herniotomy,  for  example,  if  the  bowel  is  not  pb- 
grenous  or  the  patient  exhausted,  an  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  cIom  Hit 
opening.  In  other  instances  there  are  special  reasons  why  a  truss  is  not  desirable; 
there  may  be,  for  fexample,n 
undescended  tetsis  fixed  in  Ae 
inguinal  canal  ;  or  a  large  Dtts 
of  unreduced  bmentum  om 
which  a  pad  will  not  fit  on- 
fortably  ;  or  the  hernia  wxj  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  no  am 
is  able  to  retain  it;  orthcptfieBt 
may  be  too  unintelligent  or  too 
careless,  or  he  may  be  placed  in 
such  circumstances  that  woe 
anything  to  happen  to  his  ia- 
strument  it  could  not  be  re- 
newed. In  such  as  these  then 
is  no  doubt — the  question  s, 
how  far  an  operation  is  tArtf 
able  as  an  alternative  toatiMi 
and  whether  it  can  \\e  relied  upon  to  effect  a  permanent  cure  without  too  much  li^ 
If  the  cases  are  pro|ierly  selected  it  is  certainly  effectual.  In  children,  fi* 
example,  in  whom,  from  carelessness  or  other  reasons,  a  truss  has  failed  to  proctn 
the  closure  of  the  canal,  in  young  adults  with  a  recent  hernia,  and  in  older  nei 
of  sound  constitution  and  wiry  frame,  in  whom  the  inguinal  canal  has  not  yet  beei 
distorted,  a  cure  is  practically  certain,  and  the  risk  is  so  small  that  it  is  a  mittet 
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f  quesdcm  whdiier  k  is  leaDj  greater  dttn  that  attmdant  on  the  ^*earing  of  a 
1HB.  On  the  other  skie,  the  presence  of  a  hernia  disqualifies  from  entering  the 
snrkes,  renders  a  man  at  the  most  active  period  of  his  life  unfit  for  many  kinds 
'  employment,  and  eaqcises  a  definite  restraint  in  everything  he  does. 

If,  however,  the  patient  has  already  reached  middle  life,  is  comfortable  with  a 
ns,  and  has  lost  the  impulsive  activity  of  youth ;  or  if  he  is  old  for  his  years ; 
if  the  abdominal  walls  are  thickened  and  &t,  or  shaped  so  as  to  suggest  pro- 
3ae  of  the  mesentery ;  or  if  there  is  the  least  suspicion  as  r^ards  his  general 
akh — the  cure  might  be  eficctual ;  but  the  risk  is  too  great,  provided,  that  is  to 
r,  the  rupture  can  be  kept  up  with  a  truss.  When  this  cannot  be  done  the  ques- 
kn  rests  on  entirely  different  grounds. 

(a)  Subcuiamums  Optratums. — ^These,  which  met  with  very  fair  success  in 
»  hands  of  those  who  devised  them,  have  given  way  almost  entirely  to  the  open 


Infection. — ^The  idea  of  plugging  the  canal  with  lymph  by  means  of  injec- 
»n  has  recently  been  revived,  but  not  with  great  success.  It  may  be  done  either 
rough  an  incision  or  subcutaneously  with  an  instrument  devised  by  Keetley 
r  the  Warren  syringe].  The  scrotum  is  invaginated  with  the  forefinger,  the  s;u' 
shed  well  up,  and  the  needle  of  the  syringe  passed  through  the  skin  from  al)ovo 
d  outside  the  internal  ring  down  toward  the  pubes,  until  it  meets  the  finger  in  the 
oal ;  when  its  position  is  assured,  the  finger  is  withdrawn  and  the  Huid  injccteil. 
»olute  alcohol  (five  minims)  has  been  tried  without  confining  the  patient  to 
d,  but  the  injection  had  to  be  repeated  many  times.  Glycerine  and  tannic  acid 
oduce  more  reaction  ;  the  tissues  around  swell  up,  the  groin  beionics  full  anil 
ider,  and  a  good  deal  of  lymph  is  effused.  [Heaton,  of  Hoston,  used  extract 
white  oak  bark.]  But,  although  the  method  may  be  safe,  it  is  not  certain.  It 
ly  be  impossible  to  injure  the  hernia  with  the  needle  jx)in ting  toward  the  puin's, 
t  the  injection  maybe  thrown  into  the  sj>ermatic  cord,  or  some  of  it  niay  escai>e 
to  the  tissues  outside  the  canal,  and  the  sac  is  not  dealt  with  in  any  way.  Souk* 
these  objections  are  overcome  by  sutures  as  well,  but  in  this  the  open  method 
roughout  is  to  be  preferred. 

{J>)    The  Open  Method. — In  this  the  sac  and  the  external  rin^are  ihort)u^hly 
posed.     As  compared  with  the  former,  it  is  more  precise  and  tertain  in  its  re 
Its,  quite  as  safe  so  far  as  the  danger  to  life  is  concerned,  and  docN  nt)i  expose 
e  cord  to  so  much  risk.     It  is,  of  course,  the  only  plan   admissible  when  the 
xnia  is  irreducible. 

The  operation  consists  of  two  distinct  steps,  one  dealing  with   the  sac.  the 

her  with  the  canal.  The  patient  must  he  carefully  V'"^'P*^^^*^^'  -^'^^^  ^'^^'  parts 
aved  and  thoroughly  cleansed  ;  the  incision  through  the  skin  lies  over  the  ex- 
rnal  ring,  or  may,  with  advantage,  l>e  placed  a  little  higher. 

The  Sac. — The  first  step  is  to  isolate  this  thoroughly.  In  congenital  hernia, 
the  cord  causes  any  difficulty,  the  plan  suggested  by  NIcMwen  may  be  lollowed. 
le  sac  is  opened  and  two  longitudinal  incisions  are  made  in  it,  one  on  either  side 
the  cord,  parallel  to  it,  so  that  this,  with  the  strip  that  adheres,  is  left  undis- 
rbed.  If  the  pouch  is  open  right  down  to  the  testicle,  the  lower  k^wkX  must  be 
parated  from  the  rest  to  form  a  tunica  vaginalis  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  sew 
is  up ;  the  walls  collaj^se  and  adhere  to  each  other,  or  to  the  testis,  almost  at  once. 

When  the  sac  is  separated  it  may  be  either  cut  o(T,  the  neck  being  tied  and 
Led  by  sutures  at  the  internal  ring,  invaginated,  twisted,  or  sewn  up  into  a  pad 
d  pushed  into  the  subserous  space,  so  that  it  no  longer  lies  in  the  canal  at  all. 
f  these,  the  two  last  are  to  be  j)referred  ;  in  both  the  separation  of  the  sac  must 
'  complete  and  the  peritoneum  continuous  with  it  must  be  detached  for  at  least 
Jf  an  inch  inside  the  margin  of  the  internal  ring. 

{a)  Torsion  (Ball). — The  sac  is  first  examined  to  make  sure  that  it  is  empty. 
le  neck  is  grasped  with  a  pair  of  broad  catch -forceps,  and,  while  the  fmger  de- 
ches  the  tissues  around,  is  twisted  until  it  is  felt  to  be  quite  tight  and  that  any 
rther  torsion  would  tear  it.     A  stout  catgut  ligature  is  then  placed  round  the 
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twisted  sac  as  high  as  possible,  tied  tightly,  and  the  ends  cut  olT  short.  IVetki 
of  this  is  to  throw  the  peritoneum  around  the  opening  into  a  nutuber  of  E[inl 
folds,  extending  over  such  a  distance  that,  in  two  cases,  the  opposite  ring  di 
narrowed  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  descent  of  a  hernia.  Sutures  are  passed  iftti- 
wards  through  the  pillars  of  the  ring  and  the  twisted  neck,  so  as  to  pr»  the 
latter  toward  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  prevent  anything  like  a  funne1-di^ 
depression  on  the  peritoneal  surface.  No  ill  result  has  ever  been  recordd^ 
this,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  some  cases,  strangulation  of  the  puinl 
peritoneum  (as  In  subperitoneal  fatty  herniae)  has  given  rise  to  sympiomi  <( 
the  same  character,  although  of  less  intensity,  as  strangulated  intestine. 

[b)  Folding  (McEwen). — In  this  the  sac  is  thoroughly  freed,  not  only  si 
fundus  and  neck,  but  for  half  an  inch  further  inside  the   constricting  ring; 
then  drawn  down    examined  to  see  that  it  is  free,  and  a  stout  catgut  s 
fastened  to  its  base      This  is  threaded  on  a  needle  and   pa.ssed  through  iht 
serous    layers  from  side   to  side  at   very  short  intervals,   working   tow»rd  tbt 
neck,    so  that  when   it    is   drawn   upward   the  sac    is    tl^rown    into  a  iene  of 


short  folds  closely  pressed  together.  The  pad  thus  formed  is  pushed  insidt 
the  ring,  and  fixed  there  by  passing  the  suture  through  the  muscles  on  the 
front  wall  of  the  abdomen  from  within  outward.  In  this  way,  a  solid  hlod 
of  invaginated  sac  is  placed  over  the  ring^ — -not  in  the  canal — projecting  inW 
the  peritoneal  cavity  (Fig.  388),  so  that  when  the  poils  of  the  intestine  iit 
forced  downward,  they  are  thrown  off  on  to  either  side.  Owing  to  the  way  is  | 
which  the  margins  of  the  ring  are  refreshed  by  detaching  the  peritoneum,  the  )fA  1 
very  soon  becomes  adherent  at  its  new  site.  ' 

The  Canal. — The  second  step  is  to  suture  this,  and  restore  its  valvular  slufe 
(Fig-  389)- 

\\  here  it  has  not  been  shortened  by  the  traction  of  the  hernia,  the  ompW 
method  is  to  jMussa  Liston's  needle,  threaded  with  silk  or  well-seasoned  catgut,)^ 
the  canal  along  the  finger  until  it  perforates  the  inner  boundary  of  the  ring.  IlB 
then  unthreaded,  withdrawn  (leaving  the  suture),  threaded  again  with  the  Oikt 
end,  and  pa.-ised  through  the  outer  boundary  at  the  opposite  point.  Four  tosntt 
sutures,  according  to  the  length  of  the  canal,  may  be  passed  in  this  my,  ewdi  p^ 
foraling  a\l  the  siiv\cu«e4  \.\ia.v  loim  \\«.  oiw^x  ^wd  \^&et  walls,  and  leaving  beoerik 
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^Uwn  a  small  space  along  the  floor  for  the  spermatic  cord.  If  the  neck  of  the  sac 
'^M  been  tied  or  twisted,  the  first  suture  may  be  passed  through  it  to  hold  it  well 
up  in  the  abdomen  ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  must  perforate  the  boundaries  of  the  inner 
nag  as  high  as  possible.  This  one  should  be  secured  as  soon  as  it  is  passed  ;  the 
OdKTS  should  all  be  inserted  before  one  is  tied,  in  order  thai  the  effect  on  the 
qiennadc  cord  may  be  noted  when  they  are  all  lifted  up  together. 

When  the  canal  is  shortened  McEwen's  plan  is  preferable ;  merely  stitching 
tbe  opposite  walls  together  scarcely  forms  any  protection.  The  finger  is  introduced 
into  the  canal,  after  the  pad  formed  out  of  the  sac  has  been  placed  in  position, 
and  the  deep  epigastric  artery  and  the  inner  border  of  the  ring  carefully 
defined.  A  hernia  needle  with  a  sharp  lateral  curve  at  the  end  (right  or  left 
according  to  the  side)  is  passed  up  the  canal  through  the  conjoined  tendon  (in 
and  out)  into  the  canal  again,  and  threaded  there,  so  that  when  it  is  withdrawn 


K10.393.— McE«cn-sSulurfilDdr»w.heConjoiitdl(n<lon<lo»nl     P"    P^"  *  "«»"""'■ 

a  loop  of  catgut  is  left  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendon  with  ^'^^    *' 
in    the   canal    (Fig.    390).      These   are    dealt  with    separately.  ,.    '  ^1  ,, 

threaded  on  a  needle  and  pas.sed   through  the  internal  o^*''''.'^  .""'he  surface 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  from  within  the  canal  towar  ^^  •   '  ^^ 

a  level  corresponding  to  the  up]>er  end  of  the  loop.     The  lovier  i  ti 

same  way,  but  is  only  passed  throueh  Fourart's  ligament.  ,      . 

By  this  a  double  iutt.re  is  fomfed  across  the  internal  ring,  drawing  ,ts  mn. 
margin  outward  toward  the  under  surface  of  Pouparfs  ligament^  .kl  v.',*"  '" 
ends  emerge  on  the  surface  of  the  external  oblique,  the  loop  lies  on  me  aDaomii, 
side  of  the  conjoined  tendon ;  when  the  ends  are  tied  togeiner  ims  w  drai 
directly  outward  and  downward  until  it  lies  beneath  the  margin  ot  the  ou 
pillar  and  closes  the  ring  like  a  valve. 


anything  like  a  conjoined  tendon.     In  one,  at  least,  tlteiViJi 
attached  to  the  ilea-pectineal  line,  and  probably  this* 

mires  should  either  be  of  chromicized  catgut,  tendon  or  si: 
secure  the  position  of  the  sac  and  the  walls  of  the  canal  umiUi 
.ymph  has  been   thrown  out  to  consolidate  them  and  glue  d; 
Wire  is  unnecessary ;  it  cannot  hold  fibrous  tissues  together  if 
and  although,  if  the  wound  heals  by  ihe  first  intention,  ilia 
disappears,  it  is  always  liable,  years  afterward,  hke  any  otiber  ^ 
Ided  in  soft  parts,  to  set  up  a  certain  amount  of  irritation,  u' 
te  its  way  out.     In  a  successful  case  the  tissues  become  hard  u 
eration,  and  not  unfre<iuently  after  the  stitches  have  been  ilaa 
■e  lost  all  hold  on  the  parts,  the  walls  of  the  canal  become  u 
f  approximated  by  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  lyrapb  iha" ' 

The  sutures  should  never  be  drawn  too  tight  for  fear  of  ih 
1,  and  care  should  always  be  taken  that  a  sufficient  amount  ofip 
siwrniatic  cord. 
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rticiilar  case,  is  at  present  most  in  favor  in  the  United  States.     This 

«ists  essentially  in  a  reformation  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  transplanta- 

Bassini  asserted  that  his  method  was  without  danger,  that  the  cure 

^d  that  no  truss  was  required  after  the  operation.   Marcy  thus  describes 

"  He  lays  open  the  canal  to  the  internal  ring.     The  sac  is 

^wn  down,  ligated,  and  resected.     The  closed  peritoneum  is  returned, 

■  cord  pushed  aside,  and  the  posterior  margin  of  Poupart's  ligament 

e  deeper  layer  is  dissected  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  brought 

Ktion  to  Poupart's  ligament.      From  the  ileo-pubic  tubercle  the  canal 

fcriorly,  From  five  to  seven  centimetres,  to  the  entrance  of  the  cord 

linal  cavity.     The  cord  is  then  replaced,  and  the  aponeurosis  of 

roblique  sutured,  only  opening  sufficient  for  the  cord  without  com- 

;  left.      The  wound  is  closed  with  drainage." 

inds  this  operation  has  been  modified  by  freshening  the  edges  of  the 

kituring  with  stout  chromicised  catgut,  or  whale  tendon,  or  kangaroo 

■"ptirse-string"   method   most    frequently  used;    the    cord   is  then 

Bassini's  operation,  and  the  wound  closed  without  drainage. 

bo  death  follow  the  operation,  and  I  habitually  employ  it  after  release 

strangulated   hernia.      My  youngest  patient  with  strangulation 

■nths  old   (Presbyterian    Hospital,    Chicago,    189s),   and   my  oldest 

I  years.] 

.  Hernta. 

le  crural 

\  small    conical 

base    ujiward 

mded  in  front 

s  ligament,  the 

I  arch,  and  the 

Jdge  of  the  fascia 

|ie  inner  side  by 

ligament;  on 

by  the  femoral 

behind  by  the 

_-  394)-      In  very 

ances  the  rupture 

a  externally  to  the 

noral  hernia  rarely 
aider  ])uberty,  and 
common  among 
than  among  men. 
5s  always  acquired, 

tissues  that  lie  in 
.1  are  jjushed  down 
d  compressed  so  as 

a  fascia  propria, 
saphenous  opening 
s  into  contact  with 
ariform  fascia,  and 

as  this  gives  way 
nia  curls  upward  upon   itself  until   it   ])rojects  over  rou])art's   ligament, 
i  upon  the  abdomen.      The  si/e  is   rarely  very  large,  although    moderate 
!  not  uncommon.      The  contents  may  be  intestine  only,  but  in   a   large 
on    of   instances  there  is   as  well  a  mass    of  irreducible  and    adherent 
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Femoral  hernia  either  forms  a  small,  tense,  rounded  tumor  immediately  belot 
Poupart's  ligament,  or  a  larger,  softer  swelling,  of  irregular  shape,  traceable  t9 
a  neck  in  the  crural  canal.  So  long  as  it  is  not  strangulated  there  is  an  impak 
on  coughing ;  and  if  the  portion  of  intestine  is  not  too  small  (Littre's  heni 
usually  takes  place  here)  or  too  much  covered  in  with  omentum,  it  mayk 
resonant  on  percussion. 

Diagnosis. — Inguinal  Hernia, — Sometimes,  especially  in  women,  a  U 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  fold  of  the  groin  extends  across  the  thigh  loitr 
down  ;  but  the  spine  of  the  pubes  can  always  be  felt,  and  the  neck  of  a  femod 
hernia  always  lies  below  it  and  to  the  outer  side. 

Psoas  Abscess. — ^The  swelling  in  this  case  lies  beneath  thevessekaswellmi 
their  inner  side ;  there  is  a  fullness  in  the  iliac  fossa  above ;  fluctuation  canosQiIif 
be  detected,  and  gradual  reduction  takes  place  when  pressure  is  made  upon  tk 
swelling. 

Varix  of  the  femoral  vein  occasionally  resembles  femoral  hernia  ;  there  mffk 
an  impulse  on  coughing  ;  but  if  the  finger  is  placed  on  Poupart*s  ligament  after  tie 
swelling  has  been  reduced  the  vein  is  filled  from  below. 

Enlarged  lymphatic  glands  often  present  great  difficulty,  especially  when  da 
is  only  one  and  it  is  not  elongated  transversely ;  but  it  never  possesses  a  neckfik 
that  in  hernia. 

Fatty  growths  in  the  canal,  cysts,  hydrocele  of  the  sac,  and  a  thickened atf^ 
sac  often  cannot  be  diagnosed.  In  such  circumstances,  if  symptoms  of  strangnb- 
tion  are  present,  an  exploratory  operation  should  be  performed. 

Treatment. — i.  Reducible  Hernia. — This  should  be  sup[>orted  byaW 
the   pad  of  which  presses  a  little  upward  as  well  as  backward,  hooking 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  beveled  off  on  the  outer  side  so  as  not  to  comprealk 
femoral  vein. 

2.  Irreducible  but  not  Strangulated. — If    there  is  only  a  small  amoaot 
omentum  (the  common  form)  a  pad  may  be  moulded  over  the  |)rotrusion  to 
its  increasing  ;  or  an   attempt  may  be  made  to  effect  reduction  by  taxis  after 
prolonged  aj)plication  of  ice  combined  with  scanty  diet  and  iodide  of  potash;  1 
especially  in  young  women,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  sac  oi)ened,  the  o 
removed,  and  a  radical  cure  performed.     On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  e: 
ingly  slight  risk  of  the  operation  ;  on  the  other  there  is  the  existence  of  an 
band  [)assing  down  from  the  stomach  to  the  groin,  ex|X)sing  the  patient  to 
danger  of  internal- strangulation,  and  forming  a  kind  of  inclined  plane 
guides  the  intestine  infallibly  to  the  weakest  spot  in  the  wall.     In  most  of  the 
in  which  oj^eration  is  required  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine  is  caught  and  com 
behind  irreducible  omentum. 

If  Gimbernat's  ligament  is  too  freely  incised,  the  hernia  that  follo>»*sis 
irreducible,  or,  if  it  can  be  reduced,  cannot  be  retained  in  position.      In  such 
a  firmly-made  thigh  belt,  laced  up,  with  a  triangular  pad  to  fit  in  Scarjia'stri 
affords  more  relief  than  anything  else.     It  should  either  be  attached  to  a  tn» 
provided  with  a  pelvic  band  of  its  own. 

3.  Strangulated. — In  femoral  hernia  the  symptoms  are  generally  acute, 
taxis  has  little  chance  of  succeeding,  owing  to  the  unyielding  character  of  theedp 
of  the  ring.  If  a  portion  of  intestine  has  only  just  descended,  an  ice-bag  mayi 
tried  for  a  short  time  in  the  hope  of  reducing  its  bulk  ;  but  if  it  is  small  and  tai 
and  is  down  for  the  first  time,  or  if  there  is  an  old  epiplocele,  it  is  l)etter  top 
the  patient  an  aut-esthetic,  and  if  taxis  does  not  succeed  at  once,  operate,  in  ll 
one  case,  if  the  least  pressure  is  used,  the  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament  cuts  it 
the  congested  bowel  ;  in  the  other,  owing  to  the  mass  of  omentum  in  front,  1 
jTCSsure  is  too  diffused  to  act  with  any  certainty.  If  the  symptoms  of  strangubti 
have  lasted  acutely  for  more  than  two  days,  or  if  there  is  a  history  of  many  attcn 
at  taxis,  especially  by  the  patient  himself,  the  operation  should  be  i:>erformei 

once. 

In  ap\A\\t\^  t3L\is  the  position  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  for  inguinal  hen 
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'  thigh  flexed,  adducted,  and  rotated  inward.  The  direction  of  the  pressure  is 
¥ard  and  backward,  the  tumor,  if  it  has  spread  over  Poupart's  ligament,  being 
iwn  downward.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  steadied  with  one  hand,  the  utmost 
itleness  being  used,  and  softly  squeezed  from  side  to  side,  while  the  other  draws 
rupture  down  and  then  quietly  presses  it  up  again. 

The  incision  is  vertical  immediately  over  the  neck,  with  its  upper  end  on 
jipart*s  ligament.  The  layers  divided  vary  in  each  case,  and  often  it  is  thought 
t  the  sac  is  exposed  when  the  fascia  propria  is  reached.  The  difference  is  plain 
>nce  if  they  are  traced  up  to  the  neck  ;  the  one  comes  from  the  abdomen,  the 
icr  does  not.  Hey*s  ligament,  the  curled-in  edge  of  the  falciform  process 
ached  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  is  the  first  tense  band  divided,  and  sometimes  then 
?  hernia  can  be  reduced.  More  often  the  deep  crural  arch  and  the  lower  fibres 
Gimbernat^s  ligament,  where  it  is  separating  from  Poupart's,  must  be  cut  as 
11.  If  there  is  no  reason  for  of)ening  the  sac,  the  finger  nail  is  slipped  beneath 
MB,  and  the  end  of  a  probe-pointed  hernia  knife  gently  insinuated  and  slowly 
ned  round,  so  as  to  make  a  small  incision  upward  and  slightly  inward.  If  this 
I,  or  if  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  try  it,  the  sac  is  opened  with  the  usual  pre- 
itions  and  an  incision  made  from  the  inside  in  the  same  direction. 

The  incision  should  be  made  very  slowly  by  the  pressure  of  the  knife,  and 
uld  be  as  short  as  possible ;  if  more  space  is  required  it  is  better  to  make  a 
>nd  than  to  divide  Gimbernat's  ligament  more  freely,  as  this  is  usually  follovyed 
a  most  intractable  form  of  hernia.  Moreover,  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases 
out  one  per  cent.),  the  obturator  artery  pursues  an  abnormal  course,  coming  off 
n  the  deep  epigastric  and  winding  round  the  upper  border  and  inner  side  of  the 
ral  ring.  If,  as  it  usually  does,  it  runs  down  between  the  hernia  and  the  vessels 
i  not  likely  to  be  hurt ;  but  if  it  loops  round  it  may  easily  be  divided,  as  it  lies 
Lially  on  the  sac.  For  this  reason  the  finger  should  be  used  in  preference  to  a 
ictor,  as  the  pulsation  can  sometimes  be  felt.  Injury  to  the  vessel  may  be 
Ided  by  using  a  blunt  hernia  knife  ;  the  fibrous  tissue  is  so  tense  that  anything 
I  divide  it,  while  the  artery  is  simply  pushed  away.  If  it  should  be  hurt  an 
impt  must  be  made  to  find  the  ends  and  ligature  them  or  secure  them  with  clamp 
creps,  but  without  dividing  Poupart's  ligament ;  an  incision  should  be  made 
>ve  it,  as  for  ligature  of  the  external  iliac,  and  a  careful  dissection  carried  down 
wilthe  bleeding  points  are  exposed.  In  one  case  the  lower  end  of  the  artery  was 
twn  right  into  the  obturator  foramen.  Free  hemorrhage  may  occur  from  the 
vision  of  a  small  vein,  but  this  stops  of  itself. 

The  contents  of  the  sac  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ordinary  rules, 
t  especial  care  is  required  in  femoral  hernia,  as  the  constriction  may  cause  ulcer- 
on,  and  even  sloughing,  of  the  mucous  membrane  without  evidence  of  much 
ngestion.  Moreover,  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine  is  sometimes  concealed  behind, 
i  even  in  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  irreducible  omentum. 

The  sac,  when  it  has  been  emptied,  should  be  detached  thoroughly  from  the 
;ues  around,  and  sewn  up  into  a  pad  after  McEwen's  plan.  Afterwards  a  suture 
y  be  passed  through  the  boundaries  of  the  ring  in  a  way  devised  by  Wood  for 
'  radical  cure  ;  a  Liston  needle  is  passed  through  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia 
i,  entering  about  an  inch  below  and  emerging  close  to  the  pectineal  line,  and 
n  through  Poupart's  ligament.  Catgut,  silk,  or  wire  may  be  used,  as  in  the 
;uinal  operation,  and  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  sutures  inserted  between  Gimlx*r- 
:'s  ligament  and  the  femoral  vein. 

Umbilical  Hernia. 
This  may  be  congenital,  or  it  may  occur  during  infancy,  or  later,  during  adult 

k 

»• 

{a)  The  congenital  form  of  umbilical  hernia  is  due  to  the  visceral  jjjates  fail- 
\  to  meet  in  the  middle  line,  and  allowing  some  portion  of  the  intestine,  and,  in 
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-  -.:   contents,  to  protnde.     Owin-:.  •. 

:en  tound  in  it. 

.-.'.cd  from  the  [»eritoneiiin.  am!  cMv! 

:^y  i)eso  thin  that  the  nature  of  the  « 

T  :iick.      Occasionally  it  is  war.ti:^!'.'. 

.  -     -'great  deformity  it   is    ncvL-r  de-.'.-i  • 

V    at   its  neck  shouM   be   i»erfur.i:e: 
•  .eft  the  delicate  tissues  dry  wy  \\y.   -• 
-     •    >:ran,i;nlation,  or  where  the  c««ntdr.> 
:\-    rrediicihle  for  other  reasons,  the  sa*  :;; 
-•  :.    :he  ed^es   of  the   ring  shoMhi   he   hr- 

-  is  so  common  in  infants  is  due  t<»  the  ^tr- 
It  never  aj)i»ears  to  lead  to  ^tran::i;j: 

■  :>.e  contraction  of  the  orifuf.  if  the  r!:|.i , 
:  'iominal  belts  with  bntton->haj»ei|  t-ruei: 

■  :rious  ;  the  pad  should  either  l»e  flat  '.i  ]• 
:ry  convenient  one')  or  disix'n>tHi  with  .i.i-.jv' 

.r.to  two   folds,  one   on   either   >id'.-.  .iii«: 
•;    :.ise  of  a  bov,  four   vears  of  aire,  in   wIj-j!; 
en  the  sac  (whi(  h  was  very  much  tiii«  ke:.nl 
'  ..-^  .  li.L'atured  the  neck  and   sewed    nj»  tiu-  i-ie 

•  rr.ded  laiini;  the  orifice  round  with  a  >nt::r'j. 

adult  life  ])rotrudes  through  the  lir.e;i  ai*M  ' 

•  more  ])lace's  than  one,  so  that  two  herni.e  \\ 
"vT  necks  bv  a  tense  band  o{  llbrous  li.ssne. 

s  • :  have  had  lar^e  lamilics.  and    it  may  artai: 
<-.•  a  i)entlulous  tumor  filled  with  omei.i-un.  n: 

■r;*ducible,  anil  when  it  attain^  any  si/e  iNe^;<M  , 

..:'...:    inllamed.       Strangulatir>n,  when   it  «>«.  ;: 

.  ••  :    the  tsuuor  is  alkiweil   to  hang  douc.  ••\t'r 

..•■:^s  are  (ouipressed,  congestion  sets  in.  tin- nr 

'.en  mass.  an<l  at  len.Lilh  the  cin  ulation  jn  hi..;  ; 

.  i:»le  it   nuiNt   be  ret. lined  in  position  bv  .i  > -it 

■  ^lould   be  well   ^u|l|)Orlc.!,  esjie<  ially  tr'»nj  ;  v:.« 
:   :ol   from    increasing.      Strangulation    is  (Mtt-n  ' 

•:  •  :rredu(  ible  for  some  linn*  and  i>  perhajs  •»ixrr  ■• 

.::  or  uneasiness  :   then  \omiiing  be::ins,  arul  >i>": 

",-.'.atit)n  set   in   <lcfiiiitely.       Taxis  may  s:,  ,  re.. . 

.-.   strangulate<l  Kk)1«   is  slilt-MtMl  by   the   rest,  •'  • 

^  .^'1  must  Ih"  made  tner  the  uj-j»er    pan  of  ilie  !' 

■  t:\e  neighborinL!  abdonnnal  Wcdl.  in  the  nuiiiiie 

;■  over  the  margin    of  ilie  orifice.      The  s.ii     is   t- 

-0  generally  uiatted  together  from  constant  irrit.it 

-  '-e  made  It)  n'lje\e  the  constriction  without  oj-- 

■■•.>t  be  <lo:ie.  either  a  smill  incision  must  i  e  : 
•1  t'ne  inside  tit"  the  sa<  at  one  or  iwt)  jioiuts.  an/ 
•  \'  rc'-t  bciiJL:  leit  .Is  it  w.is  before,  or  the  s.n-  n;i 
>  inraNc-Ie  i  Jiul  reliMsrd  tVom  the  omentum.  \\\\\ 
\.  \\\A  ihf  o|..T.ii:on  toui;ilete«l  as  in  abd«»n\inil 
;  •  ortion.  \\  hit  li  or  thv  two  should  beperlormcl 
•>:a!n  e>  of  e.ii  ii  <  ..^  •  :  the  latter  rcpiires  the  L;rc 
•.  te- '.:"■>  a'ld  ;-ro!oiijel,  but  the  residtN  d<»  not 
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In  one  case  in  which  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  were  enormously  thickened 
from  the  deposit  of  fat,  I  made  an  incision  in  the  linea  alba  below  the  umbilicus, 
Krhere,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  tumor,  the  tissues  were  not  quite  so  thick  as  in 
ather  parts,  dilated  the  stricture  from  the  inside,  and  withdrew  the  strangulated 
loop.  The  immediate  result  was  successful,  but  the  patient  died  some  weeks  later 
from  bronchitis  and  prolonged  suppuration  in  the  abdominal  wall. 

Ventral  Hernia. 

Hernia  through  the  linea  alba  (except  at  the  umbilicus)  the  linea  semilunaris, 
)r  some  other  j^art  of  the  abdominal  wall  that  is  not  usually  weak.  It  may  be  the 
esult  of  defective  development,  or  it  may  be  due  to  operations,  injuries,  extreme 
listention,  rupture  of  muscles,  abscesses  leaving  a  yielding  cicatrix,  or,  in  short, 
tnything  that  impairs  the  strength  of  the  part.  It  must  be  treated  in  all  respects 
ike  umbilical  hernia.  Strangulation  is  rare,  although  I  have  met  with  instances  of 
t.  Herniae  of  the  subperitoneal  fat  may  occur  in  the  middle  line,  and  have  been 
:nown  to  cause  symptoms  of  strangulation  from  dragging  upon  the  peritoneum 
)eneath. 

Obturator  Hernia. 

Hernia  through  the  obturator  canal  in  the  up|)erand  outer  part  of  the  thyroid 
bramen  is  always  acquired,  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
arely  occurs  until  middle  age  ;  apparently  it  is  connected  with  the  emaciation  and 
OSS  of  fat  which  often  follow  the  climacteric.  It  protrudes  either  between  the 
)bturator  externus  and  pectineus,  or  through  one  or  other,  stretching  the  fibres 
)ver  it,  and  causes  an  indefinite  fullness  in  the  groin,  behind  and  to  the  inner  side 
)f  the  femoral  vessels,  between  them  and  the  adductor  longus.  The  obturator 
irtery  and  vein  may  lie  either  to  the  inner  or  outer  side,  the  relation  they  bear  to 
:he  neck  of  the  sac  being  very  inconstant. 

This  form  of  hernia  is  rarely  recognized  unless  it  is  strangulated.  It  is  always 
imall  and  deeply  buried  ;  and,  unless  there  is  pain  along  the  obturator  nerve,  there 
s  little  or  nothing  to  direct  attention  to  it.  If  strangulation  sets  in  the  symptoms 
ire  generally  acute  ;  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  is  tender  and  painful ;  sometimes, 
f  the  patient  is  thin,  a  certain  amount  of  fullness  may  be  made  out,  especially 
irhen  the  hips  are  slightly  flexed  and  abducted  ;  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall 
xe  rigid,  and  the  movements  of  the  thigh  are  attended  with  pain.  Vomiting  and 
;ollapse  usually  come  on  at  once  and  are  very  severe.  In  about  half  the  cases 
here  is  a  complaint  of  pain  running  down  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  to  the  knee- 
oint,  or  even  into  the  leg,  evidently  due  to  the  pressure  upon  the  nerve ;  but  in 
nany  instances  this  symptom  has  not  been  noted.  Examination  per  vaginam  is 
tated  to  have  been  of  assistance  in  the  diagnosis. 

Taxis  has  been  successful  in  a  fair  number  of  cases.  The  thigh  should  be 
lexed,  adducted,  and  rotated  a  little  inward  to  relax  the  muscles  around  the  hernia 
IS  much  as  jx)ssible ;  and  the  pressure  m^ist  be  applied  from  below  upward.  If 
his  fails  to  give  relief,  and  the  symptoms  point  to  strangulation,  an  incision  should 
yt  made  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vessels,  parallel  to  them,  commencing 
mmediately  below  Pou part's  ligament,  and  the  pectineus  muscle  exposed.  The 
'ascia  covering  it  is  divided,  the  muscular  fibres  separated  and  held  apart,  and  the 
inger  passed  down  to  explore  the  upper  and  outer  |)art  of  the  obturator  canal.  If 
;he  sac  can  be  made  out  it  must  be  separated  from  the  tissues  around  and  opened 
io  that  the  condition  of  the  intestine  may  be  assured.  The  stricture  is  divided  by 
:utting  either  directly  downward,  or  a  little  downward  and  outward.  In  several 
instances  the  local  symptoms  have  been  so  obscure  that  abdominal  section  has 
been  performed  for  the  relief  of  strangulation. 

Other  varieties  of  hernia  are  very  rare,  and  possess  but  slight  surgical  interest. 
Diaphragmatic  hernia  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.     In  the  former 
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case  the  protrusion  takes  place  by  the  side  of  the  ensifonn  cartiligey  faetvca 

costal  and  xiphoid  portions  of  the  diaphragm,  or  through  some  accidentally 
part,  and  it  is  usually  covered  with  a  sac.     In  the  latter,  which  is  much  the 
common,  any  part  of  the  diaphragm  may  give  way  and  allow  the  intestines  to  I 
forced  through  the  rent  into  the  pleura. 

The  congenital  form  scarcely  aulmits  of  diagnosis :  in  the  acquired  one,  if  i 
amount  of  the  protrusion  is  very  great  (and,  occasionally,  the  stomach, 
part  of  the  liver,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  intestine  ate  forced  ii 
the  pleural  cavity),  death,  generally  speaking,  occurs  at  once  from  the  interfe 
with  the  thoracic  viscera ;  in  other  cases,  if  the  patient  survives,  there  is 
distress,  arising  from  the  displacement  of  the  organs  and  the  adhesions  that 
between  them  ;  and  strangulation  may  occur. 

Perineal  Hernia. — In  this   the   protrusion  takes  place  either  between 
bladder  and  rectum,  or  the  bladder  and  vagina,  according  to  the  sex.     Us 
passes  through  the  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  and  forms  a  soft,  easily  reducibk 
ing  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line. 

Pudendal  hernia  may  occur  in  women  past  middle  life,  the  sac  d< 
between  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the  vagina  into  the  posterior  part  of^ 
labium.     It  might  be  mistaken  for  a  labial  cyst. 

Sciatic  hernia  has  been  described  by  Astley  Cooj)er,  the  rupture  lying 
the  pyriformis  and  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

Lumbar  hernia  occurs  in  Pott's  triangle,  the  small  space  bounded  by  thei 
ternal  oblique,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium.     It  must  either] 
through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  and  the  internal  oblique,  or 
them  gradually  before  it  as  coverings  of  the  sac. 

[See  plate  opposite,  illustrating  case  of  lumbar  hernia,  back  and  front 
from  photograph  sent  the  editor  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Mastin.] 


SECTION  IV.— INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Intestinal  obstruction  includes  all  cases  of  internal  hernia,  strangulat]< 
bands,  twisting,  intussusception,  stricture  and  impaction.     For  clinical 
these  are  divided  into  two  great  classes. 

In  the  one  the  onset  is  instantaneous,  and  the  chief  symptoms  are  due  to' 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system.     The  patient  is  in  perfect  health:  suddenly 
without  warning,  some  part  of  the  bowel  is  caught  or  twisted ;  the  circulati< 
stopped  ;  the  great  nerve-plexuses  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  dif 
vomiting,  collapse,  and  pain  come  on  at  once ;  the  vomit  rapidly  becomes  fa 
the  prostration  is  complete ;  and,  if  the  patient  does  not  sjnk  from  exhaustion,! 
intestine  t)ecomes  gangrenous  in  the  coi|^e  of  a  few  days. 

In  the  other  the  onset  is  gradual,  and  the  symptoms  for  a  time  ill-defii 
the  health  often  has  been  failing ;   there  have  been  previous  slight  attacks 
similar  character,  at  first  relieved  easily,  then  with  greater  difficulty,  until  at  1< 
absolute  obstruction  and  distention  of  the  abdomen  set  in.     Pain  is  present, 
comes  on  spasmodically  and  grows  more  and  more  intense.     Vomiting,  wl 
does  occur,  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  food,  not  to  the  effect  upon  the  n< 
system  ;    but  the  case   may  run  a  course  of  weeks  without  its  happening 
Collapse  does  not  come  on  until  the  end  is  approaching. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  every  case  can  be  included  at 
under  one  of  these  headings  ;  the  diagnosis  of  the  cause  and  of  the  seat  of  inU 
obstruction  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  surgery,  and  often  an  operation  hi 
be  performed  with  the  double  object  of  exploration  and  relief. 

Occasionally  the  asj^ect  of  a  case  changes  suddenly:  chronic  obstruction 
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Ci  acute,  die  symptoms  become  infinitely  more  severe,  and  the  patient  ainks 
I  ptostntioD,  the  more  rapidly  because  of  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  previotM 

Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction,  or  Intebnai,  STRANOur-ATiox, 
The  symptoms  acute  and  the  strangulation  sudden,  as  in  external  hernia. 
CsQSes. — ^The  most  useful  classification  is  that  adopted  by  Trerot : — 
I.  Internal  hernia  and  strangulation  by  bands  of  all  ki  nds. 
a.  Volvulus. 

}.  Acute  intussusceptiMi. 

4.  Sadden  obetnictioD  due  to  gall-stones,  or  Jmi>action  of  fxr^e*,  «tth  or  mth- 
kfterious  narrowing  of  the  bowel.  Stricture,  in  moat  instan<'.«>,  \%  f^radaa) ;  \Mt, 
kHioaally,  the  closure  suddenly  becomes  complete,  and  the  %ym^xr»  amnate  an 
PHdy  acute  character. 

_i  I.  Interna!  Herma  and  Stran^lation  hy  Bandi. — Pw^.be*,  whi/.h  nwy 
IIBe  beroial  sacs,  are  occasionally  developed  from  deprcMiom  00  th«  yMUrry^ 
loT  the  abdomen.  One  of  the^  u  the  du<idrnojfjttnal  ffiMa,  '.aiMivt  '■/j  tSf: 
lof  peritoneum  covering  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  ;  an'ith^r  h  tkfr  •■»*;■«.'«/, 
Ac  inner  side  of  the  cecum,  bo-jnded  above  liy  a  fold  [jMMni(  fr'nm  **•  fr'*- 
Hory  to  the  caccnm  ;  and  rhere  may  be  a  third,  the  interiifmMd.  -,<?r»^»w  rJi* 
iarcter,  the  superior  tenonr.oidal  vein  and  the  (perrnalu-.  v-riweis  T.i  '.rtw^ 
■  a  pooch  is  formed  by  the  yiei/linz  'A  the  wall  at  ow:  \yiX,  'ir^.  '.iaie:.SL  '>v'-r..i^ 
BiaCDs,  for  examf^.  w  that  the  j-eriajoeiim  pr'jtr'ides  \uvi  'i^.  t-"*!*?*  ->Wi^aiH 
Kin^  and  loops  are  sometiiEes  yt^aiM.  in  the  perit/vneai  '.3» rj  K  ■utrv.a 
been  kooam  in  the  iocaoiea  ot  Wjni^jw ;  tjnt,  n^itc  frei-jriendv  rr^.  ■j'/^v^n  <i 
■nnal,  in  the  mesetcery  or  Ee  oc^^im,  ivr  in  a  nh-wt  '/  l-iwr^n.  r\r-jr-i  vir 
W%  an  attack  of  inftimmanoc 

Bands  and  adbesoos  are  ^tx-:  '.rxT.rrirx,.  friv'tt.  ;<>r;f/»r.c.«  n  «"-jnJCT  wtrf 
hUtb  in  men.  are  ciw  closes  La  =ii>«  ot  *>.<;  r.aae>.  In  v>m<;  riut  viur^r.im  <  i-^.^. 
be  pehris,  and  roUeid  op  iasr*  iie  ica^  of  a  ian  ;  thi<  ivj-jir*  .'ii^.'-»  vhn  n  n^n 
fly  oving  to  the  typhiKs.  -ja^-j  -.-r-^  tr,  the  fivi-wr^.j  '/  vn.a.  Ti  -.rt-urr 
R  is  a  tot^h  tibeoos  ":a.-ui  ;iir-,w;  ir..-',*t  ffxn  '>n<  part  iv>  KUv.vrr  jr  -lir^  jh-j*  y 
■bdomen  :   oc  two  ^THtanc   i>-,cfl  '.f   ,-V»r.rJr  -y^-j-,™*?  'r^ni5r..*«',  v^-r:-jrr    .'-  in 
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side  of  the  intestine  has  caused  it  to  bend  so  acutely  at  to  doae  the  lumen',  ad 
the  same  thing  has  occurred  from  the  bowel  being  conipreased  or  held  inabot 
position,  or  even  from  its  being  tied  down  by  adhesions,  especially  wbm  itii 
doubled  into  a  loop. 

Bands  that  are  long  and  loose,  or  that  are  attached  only  at  one  end,  lit 
scarcely  less  dangerous ;  in  the  former  case  they  are  sometimes  thrown  into  i  kind 
of  spiral  coil,  through  the  centre  of  which  a  loop  of  intestine  may  deumi 
Probably,  as  Treves  has  pointed  out,  this  is  of  little  consequence  so  long  h  the 
intestine,  is  healthy  ;  but  if  the  sides  of  the  loop  are  adherent  to  each  othci,  <x  if 
the  bowel  is  held  by  adhesions  doubled  upon  itself,  ^e  neck  is  very  likely  tote 
narrower  than  the  rest,  and  strangulation  is  highly  probable.  When  one  end  ii 
unattached,  a  knot,  sometimes  of  a  very  complicated  character,  may  be  fomtd 
around  the  bowel,  and  lead  to  the  same  result.  One  end  is  free  and  slightly  en- 
larged ;  this  slips  inside  a  loop  formed  by  the  rest,  the  intestine  pushing  iton 
until  at  length  the  knot  is  drawn  tight  and  the  bowel  strangulates  itself. 

Meckel's  diverticulum,  the  remains  of  the  vitelline  duct,  is  an  especial  KNon 
of  danger.  Springing  from  the  ileum  a  short  distance  above  the  cKCum,  itii 
directed  forward  toward  the  umbilicus.  Sometimes  it  is  a  tube  resembling  tfe 
small  intestine,  and  opening  on  the  exterior ;  more  often  it  projects  two  ot  tint 
inches,  and  ends  in  a  fibrous  cord  ;  or  the  end  is  free  and  enlarged  or  club-shaped; 
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or  it  may  have  secondary  attachments  elsewhere.  It  acts  like  a  peritoneal  band : 
if  it  is  fixed  at  both  ends  a  loop  of  intestine  may  slip  beneath  and  be  twisted  on 
itself  and  strangulated  ;  it  may  coil  itself  into  a  loop,  or  if  the  end  is  enlarged 
and  free  it  may  knot  itself  into  a  snare  ;  in  a  few  cases  a  loop  of  intestine  ha 
fallen  over  it  and  become  acutely  bent;  in  one  or  two  instances  it  has  exerted 
such  traction  upon  the  intestine  as  to  close  the  lumen  completely  ;  and  finally  il 
may  allow  the  intestine  to  become  extruded  through  it ;  the  mucous  membrane  il 
prolapsed  first,  and  this  is  followed  by  more  and  more  of  the  bowel,  until tbeR 
is  a  huge,  intensely  congested  protrusion,  turned  inside  out,  projecting  through  the 
umbilicus.  In  one  case  of  this  kind  I  was  obliged  to  open  the  alxlomen  befoie 
the  mass  could  be  reduced  (Fig.  396)- 

Strangulation  by  bands  or  through  apertures  form,  according  to  T^eves,oIl^ 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  from  all  causes.  Of 
these  more  than  one-third  are  due  to  false  ligaments,  about  one-fifth  to  the  omen- 
tum, and  rather  more  than  one-fifth  to  the  presence  of  Meckel's  diverticulum- 

a.  Volvulus. — Of  this  there  are  two  forms.  In  the  more  common  a  loopw 
intestine,  the  ends  of  which  lie  close  together,  is  twisted  around  its  long  axis;  in 
the  other,  two  distinct  loops  are  twisted  around  each  other.  A  third,  veryWe 
form,  twisting  on  its  own  axis,  has  been  described  in  the  colon. 

Owing  to  its  anatomical  relations  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  the  common  seat  o( 
volvulus ;  but  it  cannot  occur  even  here  unless  the  mesentery  is  elongated,  and  the 
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ends  of  the  loop  dragged  close  together  by  long-continued  distention.  For  this 
season  it  rarely  occurs  UDder  middle  life,  is  almost  unknown  in  children,  and  is 
mully  preceded  by  chronic  constipation.  It  may  happen  to  the  caecum,  when, 
«wing  to  the  persistence  of  a  foetal  condition,  there  is  a  long  meso-cfecum  and 
meso-colon  ;  and  to  the  small  intestine,  if  a  loop  becomes  tied  together  and  fixed 
by  adhesions  ;  but  these  are  very  rare. 

The  second  form  of  volvulus  may  affect  the  same  regions  ;  but  it  is  very 
nncommon. 

The  immediate  cause  is  probably  some  sudden  movement  of  the  body  ;  the 
effect  is  a  tight  twisting  of  both  ends,  leaving  the  long  and  heavy  loop  hanging 
down  without  any  power  of  recovering  itself.  In  sonie  instances  the  pressure  of 
the  aDterior  abdominal  wall  seems  to  retain  it.  Venous  congestion  sets  in  at 
once  ;  the  loop  becomes  enormously  distended  with  gases  that  are  set  free  in  it ; 
it  may  even  reach  the  diaphragm,  and  by  its  pressure  prevent  the  swelling  of  other 
portions  of  the  intestine  ;  peritonitis  is  almost  invariable,  and  sets  in  exceedingly 
early  ;  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of 
constriction,  or  gangrene  of  the  loop,  follows  rapidly.  At  first  the  coil  can  he 
untwisted  without  much  difficulty,  but  after  a  little  while  the  walls  become  so 
dense  that  it  rolls  back  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  taken  from  it.  Volvulus  may 
prove  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Volvulus  may  occur  after  the  reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  causing  per- 
sistence of  the  symptoms  ;  and  in  the  case  of  bands  strangulation  is  often  the  re- 
sult of  the  combination,  the  band  and  the  twist. 

3.  Intussusception  is  the  prolapse  of  one  part  of  the  intestine  into  the  interior 
of  another  immediately  adjoining.  It  is  a  very  common  form  of  ol>struciion, 
making  up  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole ;  and,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the 
intestines  in  children,  is  especially  frequent  among  them.  More  than  half  the 
cases  occur  under  ten  years  of  age. 

If  a  section  is  made  through  an  intussusception,  three  layers  of  intestine  are 
divided,  the  innermost  or  entering  layer  ;  the  outermost,  or  sheath  ;  and  the  mid- 
dle or  returning  one,  in  which  the  mucous  surface  is  outside,  facing  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  sheath,  and  the  peritoneal  inside,  facing  that  of  the  entering  layer. 
The  two  inner  layers  are  known  as  the  intussusceptum.  In  exceptional  cases  five 
and  even  seven  layers  are  met  with. 

The  mesentery  is  carried  in  with  the  bowel,  lying  between  the  peritoneal 
surfaces  of  the  inner  layers,  and  dragging  the  intussusception  into  a  cone,  the 
apex  of  which  lies  at  the  point,  the  base  at  the  neck.  A  certain  amount  of  elonga- 
tion is  necessary  to  allow  this,  but,  owing  to  the 
direction  taken  by  the  bowel,  not  so  much  as  might 
be  expected :  and  as  an  ileo-cjecal  intussusc6j)tion 
can  reach  the  rectum  within  a  few  hours,  the  increased 
length  is  not  due  merely  to  stretching.  The  effect 
of  this  traction  is,  in  general,  to  throw  the  intestine 
into  a  curve,  and  to  tilt  up  the  orifice  of  the  intus- 
susceptum, so  that  it  has  the  as[>ect  of  a  slit  and  looks 
toward  the  side  of  the  bowel  rather  than  the  axis. 

Intussusception  exists  in  two  different  forms.  In 
the  common  one.  the  apex  of  the  invagination  never 
changes ;  the  part  that  entered  first  continues  in  front 
throughout,  and  the  increase  is  entirely  at  the  exi^ense 
of  the  sheathing  layer;  in  the  other  (ileo-colic),  which 
only  occurs  at  one  part  of  the  intestine  and  is  rare 
there,  the  ileum  slips  further  and  further  down  the     _  _[, 

colon  through  the  valve,  without  the  cKCum  following  '  *"'  ""  '  " """'""  ""'■ 
it ;  the  increase  is  entirely  at  the  exijense  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  apex 
is  constandy  shifting.  Not  unfreipiently  after  a  time  this  variety  changes  into 
the  other. 
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The  ordinary  form  may  be  enteric,  ileo-caecal  or  colic.     Of  these  the  fim 
and  last  are  seldom  met  with,  and  are  rarely  of  any  length ;  the  second  is  tk 
usual  one,  the  ileo-caecal  valve  forming  the  apex,  and  gradually  passing  thnngli 
the  colon  and  rectum  until  perhaps  it  protrudes  at  the  anus.     The  frequency  v& 
which  intussusception  takes  place  at  this  spot,  is  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
difference  in  size  between  the  two  parts,  and  to  the  fixed  position  of  the  aecmi, 
but,  as  Leichtenstern  and  others  have  pointed  out,  there  is  a  wery  close  analog 
between  the  sphincter-like  ileo-caecal  valve  and  the  sphincter  of  the  rectmn, 
and  between  the  invagination  that  takes  place  at  the  one  and  the  prolapse  that 
occurs  with  equal  frequency,  especially  in  children,  at   the  other.     Ileo-cscal 
tenesmus  probably  sets  in  whenever  there  is  any  violent  catarrh  or  abnormal  irri- 
tability  of  the  intestine,  just  as  anal  tenesmus  occurs  in  similar  conditions  of  the 
rectum  ;  and  the  repeated  and  forcible  peristalsis,  driving  down  on  to  the  firmly 
closed  ileo-caecal  valve,  causes  intussusception  in  the  one  case,  just  as  it  catsespro- 
lapse  of  the  rectum  in  the  other.     If  the  caecum  is  freely  movable,  as  it  isaillj 
is  in  children,  ileo-caecal  intussusception  occurs  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fixed, 
as  in  adults,  ileo-colic.     When  once  the  invagination  has  commenced,  the  contact 
of  the  swollen  and  congested  apex,  stimulating  the  walls  of  the  intestine  below, 
tends  to  make  it  increase  indefinitely. 

In  upward  of  one-half  the  recorded  cases  of  intussusception  no  exciting  caose 
can  be  found.  It  is  undoubtedly  more  common  in  delicate  patients  than  in  those 
who  are  strong  and  robust ;  and  in  most  instances  where  there  is  a  definite  reason 
for  its  occurrence,  it  has  followed  diarrhoea,  free  purgation,  or  colic  due  to  the 
presence  of  undigested  food.  Possibly  slight  degrees  of  it,  undergoing  sponta- 
neous reduction,  occur  more  commonly  than  is  usually  imagined  in  severe  colic 
attended  with  great  prostration.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  followed  injury,  blows 
upon  the  abdomen,  or  jumping  a  child  up  and  down,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  presence  of  fibrous  polypi  in  the  intestine  predisposes  to  it.  The  relation  that 
exists  between  intussusception  and  epithelioma  is  more  doubtful.  In  several  cases 
the  apex  has  been  found  to  be  the  seat  of  malignant  disease,  and  in  one  the  con- 
vexity of  the  curve  was  involved,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  was  the  cause 
or  the  consequence,  due  to  the  prolonged  irritation. 

The  method  of  production,  according  to  Nothnagel,  is  much  the  same 
whether  the  intussusception  is  due  to  paralysis  or  to  spasmodic  contraction  (which 
is  the  more  usual  of  the  two),  affecting  one  segment  of  the  bowel.  The  intestines 
above  scarcely  take  any  share  in  the  proceeding  ;  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres 
simply  keep  drawing  the  bowel  from  below,  over  the  narrowed  part,  until  an 
invagination  is  produced  and  the  apex  has  become  swollen  and  congested.  Tnic 
intussusception  must  be  distinguished  from  the  invagination  which  is  not  uncom- 
monly found  in  the  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  from  cerebral  disease. 
Several  of  these  may  occur  together,  they  are  never  of  any  size,  and  can  always  be 
reduced  without  difficulty.  Probably  they  are  due  to  the  disorderly  character  of 
the  peristalsis  when  the  circulation  is  beginning  to  fail. 

EfTect. — This  chiefly  concerns  the  invaginated  part  and  its  mesentery;  the 
sheath  may  escai^e  altogether,  although  sometimes  it  becomes  gangrenous,  and  the 
part  above  at  first  shows  scarcely  any  change  ;  later  it  may  be  dilated  and  the  walls 
hypertrophied,  or  ulceration  may  occur  and  end  in  perforation.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  constriction ;  where  this  is  very  tight  the  bowel  inside 
becomes  intensely  congested,  blood  pours  out  from  the  mucous  membranes,  the 
walls  become  thickened  and  almost  solid,  especially  along  the  convexity  and  at  the 
apex,  and  the  intussuscepted  part  soon  becomes  gangrenous.  The  middle  layer 
usually  suffers  the  most  severely ;  in  some  instances  the  whole  invagination  is 
destroyed  and  comes  away  in  a  mass,  the  separation  taking  place  at  the  neck ;  more 
frequently  it  is  detached  in  shreds,  and  occasionally  the  inner  coat  is  gradoally 
cut  off  from  the  rest,  unfolded,  and  passed  with  the  middle  layer,  turned  inside 
out. 

Where  the  constriction  is  less  severe  a  low  form  of  inflammation  seta  iBi  ^ 
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^walls  become  thickened,  adhesions  form  between  the  peritoneal  surfaces,  some- 
times at  the  neck  only,  but  more  frequently  wherever  they  are  in  contact,  and  if 
the  patient  lives  the  whole  of  the  intussuscepted  part  may  at  length  slough  off. 
Obstruction  is  not  common,  in  spite  of  the  thickening  of  the  walls  and  the  way  in 
which  the  orifice  at  the  apex  is  dragged  to  one  side  by  the  mesentery.  Very  often 
the  intussusception  is  irreducible,  even  when  there  are  no  adhesions — the  walls  are 
90  thickened,  especially  along  the  convexity,  and  the  apex  is  swollen  out  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  tissues  cannot  be  unfolded  without  being  torn.  The  same  result 
may  follow  from  twisting  of  the  bowel  inside  the  sheath,  from  rigid  contraction  of 
the  ileo-caecal  valve,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  fibrous  polypus  springing  from  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Where  the  constriction  is  very  lax  there  may  be  little  alteration  even  after 
months,  but  not  unfrequently  after  some  little  time  the  symptoms  suddenly  change 
and  become  acute.  Peritoneal  adhesions  are  more  common  in  chronic  than  in 
acute  cases,  and  often  render  reduction  impossible  ;  according  to  Treves  they  are 
present  in  no  less  than  eighty  per  cent.  Sometimes  they  are  only  at  the  neck,  or 
they  may  be  general,  or  limited  to  the  part  first  invaginated,  so  that  the  whole 
can  be  reduced  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  inches.  The  walls  of  the  bowel 
above  are  hypertrophied  ;  sometimes  there  is  considerable  distention,  owing  to  the 
narrowing  of  the  passage  by  the  swelling  and  bending  of  the  intussuscepted  part. 
Ulceration  may  occur,  but  when  the  bowel  becomes  gangrenous  the  process  is 
usually  more  gradual  than  in  acute  cases ;  it  may  involve  the  mucous  membrane 
only,  or  it  may  begin  at  the  apex  of  the  invagination  and  extend  slowly  upward 
until  in  some  extreme  instances  the  greater  part  or  even  the  whole  of  the  large 
intestine  has  sloughed,  leaving  the  ileum  continuous  with  the  rectum. 

4.  In  stricture  of  the  intestine  the  symptoms  sometimes  undergo  a  sudden 
change,  become  intensely  acute  and  resemble  those  of  strangulation.  This  may 
dep>end  upon  a  variety  of  conditions :  the  narrowed  part  may  have  become  blocked  ; 
a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  may  have  fallen  over  the  orifice  ;  the  bowel,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  small  intestine,  may  have  suddenly  become  bent  upon  itself, 
and  closed  the  passage ;  or,  if  the  obstruction  is  below  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and 
this  becomes  greatly  distended,  volvulus  may  suddenly  set  in  and  cause  a  fatal 
termination  within  a  few  hours.  As  a  rule,  the  symptoms  are  hardly  so  abrupt  or 
so  violent  as  those  of  strangulation,  and  nearly  always  there  is  a  history  of  previous 
trouble  and  of  similar  slighter  attacks.  If  the  onset  is  sudden  and  the  symptoms 
acute,  as  occasionally  happens,  especially  in  stricture  of  the  small  intestine,  there 
is  no  means  of  diagnosing  one  from  the  other. 

Gall-stones  which  have  ulcerated  through  into  the  duodenum,  faecal  accumu- 
lations, and  very  rarely  foreign  bodies,  may  cause  symptoms  of  strangulation,  even 
when  there  is  no  stricture  ;  but,  in  this  case  again,  it  seldoms  happens  that  they 
are  so  acute,  or  the  collapse  so  extreme.  A  fatal  result,  however,  has  been  known 
to  occur  from  this  cause  within  four  days,  and  the  average  duration  of  acute  ob- 
struction by  impacted  gall-stone  is  only  seven. 

Symptoms. — ^These  conditions  are  grouped  together,  because  they  are  sud- 
den in  their  onset,  and  because,  with  certain  exceptions,  they  present  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  intestinal  strangulation,  collapse,  pain,  vomiting,  and  constipa- 
tion. Of  these  the  two  first  are  always  present,  the  others  are  not  so  constant  ; 
vomiting,  for  example,  does  not  always  occur  in  volvulus,  or  only  makes  its  appear- 
ance toward  the  end,  while  diarrhcea,  with  a  discharge  of  blood  and  mucus  from 
the  anus,  is  the  rule  in  acute  intussusception. 

{a)  The  collapse  is  most  striking  in  internal  hernia,  strangulation  by  bands, 
and  acute  intuissusception.  The  patient  is  utterly  prostrate  ;  the  temperature  falls  ; 
the  pulse  is  feeble  and  rapid  ;  the  face  is  pinched,  the  eyes  sunken,  the  extremities 
cold,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  diminished.  The  severity  depends,  to  some  ex- 
tent, upon  the  part  involved  ;  it  is  more  marked,  for  example,  in  the  small  than  in 
the  large  intestine,  and  nearer  the  pylorus  than  at  the  lower  end,  but  the  amount 
ewight  and  the  tightness  of  the  constriction  are  even  more  important.    In  volvulus 
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the  prostration  may  prove  fatal  in  two  or  three  days,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  coma  m 
more  slowly,  and  reaches  its  maximum  gradually. 

(Ji)  Fain  is  never  altogether  absent,  although  it  varies  in  character  and 
severity.     When  strangulation  is  the  prominent  feature,  and  the  peritoneum  and 
the  walls  of  the  bowel  are  crushed  together,  it  comes  on  at  once  and  lasts  through- 
out, varied  only  by  attacks  of  colic,  which,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  are  ap^ 
cially  severe  when  the  abdomen  is  examined.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptom 
are  due  to  gradual  narrowing  of  the  bowel,  as  in  chronic  obstruction,  the  pain  from 
the  first  is  of  a  peculiar  griping  character,  coming  on  at  intervals,  with  periods  of 
repose  and  comparative  comfort  between.   Later,  as  the  obstruction  becomes  com- 
plete, the  attacks  grow  more  and  more  frequent,  and  the  intervals  shorter,  until  at 
length  it  is  continuous,  with,  every  few  minutes,  violent  storms  of  colic,  oftes 
visible  on  the  abdomen  as  the  coils  of  intestine  move  over  and  over.     Tendemes 
is  seldom  present,  unless  peritonitis  has  set  in,  or  there  has  been  severe  cramp 
affecting  the  abdominal  muscles. 

(/)  Vomiting. — As  in  external  hernia,  this  is  reflex,  caused  by  injury  to  the 
intestinal  nerves.  In  acute  strangulation  it  begins  at  once,  and  persists  witlioat 
ceasing ;  first  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  then  those  of  the  duodenum,  and, 
after  a  time,  of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine.  Toward  the  end  it  becomes  faecal, 
if  the  obstruction  is  low  down  in  the  ileum,  or,  if  the  contents  of  the  bowel  are 
retained  sufficiently  long  for  decomposition  to  set  in.  In  volvulus,  on  the  other 
hand,  vomiting  may  not  be  present  at  all,  or  it  may  be  very  scanty,  and  even  give 
a  certain  amount  of  relief. 

{d)  Constipation,  in  most  cases,  is  absolute.  Even  when  the  sigmoid  flexure 
is  full  of  faeces,  there  is  usually  no  evacuation,  owing  to  the  profound  effect  upon 
the  nervous  system.  Acute  intussusception,  however,  must  be  excepted  ;  in  this 
absolute  constipation  is  very  rare  ;  diarrhoea  is  the  rule,  and  nearly  always  there 
is  a  discharge  of  blood  and  mucus,  with  violent  tenesmus. 

These  symptoms  are  common,  more  or  less,  to  all  forms  of  acute  intestinal 
obstruction  ;  others  are  less  general,  and  serve  to  distinguish  one  variety  from 
the  other. 

Internal  strangulation,  however  produced,  presents  the  closest  resemblance 
to  strangulated  hernia.  It  usually  occurs  in  young  adults ;  the  onset  is  sudden, 
the  collapse,  pain,  and  vomiting  (which  soon  become  faecal)  are  characteristic; 
constipation  is  absolute  from  the  first ;  there  is  no  tenesmus  or  tenderness  on 
pressure  until  peritonitis  sets  in)  ;  meteorism  is  absent ;  the  coils  of  intestine  can- 
not be  seen  through  the  wall,  and  no  tumor  can  be  felt.  As  bands  are  the  most 
common  cause,  there  is  a  history  of  previous  peritonitis  or  perityphlitis,  or  of  the 
reduction  of  a  strangulated  (external)  hernia,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  casei 

Volvulus,  as  compared  with  this,  very  rarely  occurs  before  forty,  is  far  more 
common  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  than  elsewhere,  and  is  usually  preceded  by  chronic 
constipation.  The  onset  is  sudden,  and  the  j>ain  severe;  but  vomiting  does  not 
commence  at  once,  and,  unlike  that  of  strangulation,  it  may  give  a  certain  amount 
of  relief.  Tenesmus  is  occasionally  present.  The  immense  distention  of  the  affected 
bowel,  the  extreme  prostration,  and  the  rapid  occurrence  of  peritonitis  are  the 
most  important  features.  The  abdomen  becomes  distended,  until  the  diaphragm 
can  scarcely  act ;  the  muscles  are  tense  and  rigid,  and  the  walls  exquisitely  tender; 
sometimes  there  is  dullness  on  percussion  at  the  back,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  resonant 
all  over;  no  coils  of  intestine  can  be  seen,  and  no  sign  of  any  tumor.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  manual  examination  of  the  rectum  and  enemata  may  be  of  some  use  in 
the  diagnosis  of  the  ordinary  form. 

Acute  intussusception  stands  in  great  contrast  to  these ;  more  than  half  the 
cases  occur  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  very  large  proportion  in  infants,  like 
the  others,  the  onset  is  sudden,  attended  with  pain,  usually  distinctly  paroxysmilt 
and  great  prostration  ;  but  the  vomiting  is  not  so  constant,  and  does  not  occur f* 
early  as  in  internal  strangulation,  and  absolute  constipation  is  hardly  ever  pi 
Diarrhiea  is  the  rule,  and  in  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  there  is  a  dii 
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l^lood  and  mucus  from  the  anus,  with  well-marked  tenesmus.  A  sausage-shaped 
tromor  can  be  felt  in  a  large  proportion,  sometimes  through  the  rectum  (in  which 
case  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  os  uteri),  more  often  through  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  in  the  line  of  the  colon ;  it  varies  much  in  distinctness  and  becomes 
eq>ecially  plain  during  an  attack  of  colic.  The  region  of  the  swelling  is  nearly 
always  tender  from  the  first ;  no  coils  of  intestine  are  visible,  and  meteorism  and 
abdominal  distention  are  not  marked,  until  the  peritonitis  has  spread  from  the 
region  of  the  intussusception  and  becomes  general.  Intussusception  in  infants,  if 
die  parts  are  very  tightly  constricted,  may  prove  fatal  from  collapse  in  forty-eight 
hours. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  intestinal  strangulation  must  be  distinguished  from  peri- 
typhlitis and  peritonitis  (especially  that  form  which  is  due  to  ulceration  of  the 
appendix),  and  from  certain  other  conditions  which,  owing  to  the  effect  they  pro- 
duce upon  the  great  nerve  plexuses,  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  a  closely  similar 
character  (pseudo-strangulation.) 

Sudden  obstruction,  due  to  impacted  gall-stones  or  the  closure  of  a  stricture, 
can  only  be  distinguished  from  internal  strangulation  by  the  previous  history. 

Perityphlitis  ^Aom  begins  without  some  previous  indication  ;  there  may  have 
been  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  or  an  attack  of  indigestion  ;  local  tenderness  in  the 
iliac  fossa  is  an  early  symptom  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of  resistance 
in  the  same  place,  or  even  a  certain  amount  of  swelling ;  very  often  there  is  a  his- 
tory of  previous  attacks  of  a  similar  nature,  and  usually  there  is  a  slight  but  dis- 
tinct rise  of  temperature  from  the  first.  Peritonitis^  again,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  acute  intestinal  strangulation,  is  always  severe,  and  attended  from 
the  first  with  fever,  distention  of  the  abdomen,  and  intense  continued  pain.  Ascites 
very  soon  makes  its  appearance,  the  vomiting  is  of  a  different  character,  the  skin 
over  the  whole  surface  is  exceedingly  tender,  and,  if  it  is  due  to  perforation,  gas 
very  soon  collects  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  causes  a  diminution  in  the  hepatic 
dullness.  If,  however,  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  the  peritonitis  is  already  gen- 
eral, or  if,  as  frequently  happens  in  such  cases,  the  patient  is  too  exhausted  to 
give  any  account  of  his  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  of  the  cause  is  impossible. 

\xi  pseudo-strangulation^  on  the  other  hand,  or  where  a  part  of  the  bowel  is 
paralyzed,  and  the  symptoms  are  due,  not  to  inflammation,  but  to  the  effect  upon 
the  nervous  system,  the  diagnosis  is  often  very  difficult,  and  cases  are  not  unknown 
in  which  all  the  characteristic  signs  of  internal  strangulation  have  been  present, 
and  have  terminated  fatally,  without  any  evidence  of  mechanical  obstruction  being 
found  after  death. 

Paralysis  of  one  segment  of  intestine  may  be  the  direct  result  of  injury,  or 
may  be  reflex.  Instances  of  the  former  {ileus  paralyticus')  are  not  uncommon  after 
the  reduction  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  probably  the  cases  in  which  faecal  vomit- 
ing and  other  signs  of  acute  strangulation  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
and  other  diseases  that  involve  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  or  even  after  injury  to  the 
abdomen,  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  ;  the  bowel  is  so  much  injured  in 
one  spot  that  it  practically  acts  as  a  stricture  which  has  suddenly  become 
imp)assable. 

In  other  cases  the  paralysis  is  reflex,  excited  by  some  distant  affection,  inflam- 
mation of  a  retained  testicle  or  of  a  hydrocele,  or  phlegmon  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  symptoms  subside  as  soon  as  the  pain  and  irritation  are 
relieved.  In  neither  case  does  the  paralysis  of  the  intestine,  however  j)roduced, 
account  for  more  than  vomiting  and  constipation  ;  the  violence  of  the  pain,  the 
severity  of  the  vomiting  and  the  collapse,  are  the  result  of  reflex  disturbance, 
starting  from  the  damaged  nerves  in  the  bowel,  involving  the  great  abdominal 
plexuses. 

Symptoms  of  a  similar  character  occasionally  arise  from  disease  of  the  nervous 
Sjrstem,  hysteria,  for   example,  although   chronic    obstruction  is    more   common. 
Tobercular  peritonitis,  meningitis,  hepatic  and  renal  colic,  dysentery  and  various 
^***- have  at  times  caused  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 
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Treatment. — In  acute  intestinal  obstruction  the  first  object  is  to  release  t)ie 
bowel,  whether  it  is  strangulated  by  a  band  twisted  on  itself,  invaginatcd  into 
another  segment,  or  blocked  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  same  symptoms.  Eicept 
possibly  in  this  last  mentioned  case,  it  is  of  little  avail  merely  to  secure  the  d^ 
charge  of  the  contents  by  opening  the  intestines  above  (in  volvulus  it  is  done  with 
the  hope  of  uncoiling  and  releasing  the  twist)  ;  the  benefit  obtained  is  onlytrm- 
sient,  the  cause  is  not  removed,  the  nervous  symptoms  are  not  relieved,  and  gan- 
grene with  fatal  peritonitis  is  practically  inevitable.  It  is  true  that  a  few  cases  of 
wonderful  recovery  without  active  treatment  are  recorded ;  but  the  nmnber  ii 
exceedingly  small,  and  if  the  patient  is  left  the  chances  of  spontaneous  reductioB 
or  of  recovery  with  an  artificial  anus  are  infinitely  less  than  in  external  strangulated 
hernia. 

The  more  sudden  the  onset  and  the  more  marked  the  nervous  symptoms,  the 
more  urgent  is  the  need  for  active  treatment.  When  the  commencement  is 
gradual,  preceded,  perhaps  with  other  symptoms,  the  difficulty  is  greater;  bat  the 
possibility  of  an  acute  termination  to  a  chronic  affection  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  if  no  diagnosis  can  be  made,  and  the  patient's  condition  admit  of  it,  an 
operation  should  be  performed  for  exploration  before  it  is  too  late. 

I .  Where  all  the  characteristic  signs  of  acute  intestinal  strangulation  are  pl^ 
sent,  with  sudden  onset  and  symptoms  urgent  from  the  first,  as  in  strangulated 
external  hernia.  Such  a  condition  may  arise  from  internal  hernia,  strangulation 
by  bands,  omentum,  or  Meckel's  diverticulum,  sudden  obstruction  from  kinking, 
looping,  traction,  or  twisting  (volvulus)  of  the  small  intestine,  from  ileus  paralyti- 
cus or  other  affections  attendant  on  taxis  ;  or  exceptionally  from  stricture,  impac- 
tion of  foreign  bodies  or  compression  by  some  external  tumor.  There  is  no 
method  at  present  by  which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  one  of  these  from  the  otben; 
the  symptoms  are  practically  the  same  ;  and  if  unrelieved  they  all  end  in  the  same 
way — gangrene  and  peritonitis,  which  prove  fatal,  as  a  rule,  in  the  course  erf  five 
or  six  days. 

The  |)atient  should  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest  and  as  warm  as  possible; 
exposure  to  cold,  especially  during  the  operation,  is  exceptionally  serious,  owing 
to  the  collapse  ;  no  food  may  be  allowed,  only  a  fragment  of  ice  to  allay  thirst,  bat 
an  enema  of  brandy  may  be  given  with  advantage,  and  if  the  patient  has  had  no 
opium  a  small  injection  of  morphia  hypodermically.  The  effect  of  this  is  wonder- 
ful ;  the  pain  is  relieved,  the  severity  of  the  vomiting  diminishes,  the  skinbecomo 
warmer,  the  collapse  passes  off  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  secretion  of  urine 
begins  to  increase.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the 
improvement ;  the  opium  relieves  the  collapse  so  that  the  pxatient  appears  to  rallj ; 
it  does  not  remove  the  cause.  This,  as  in  external  hernia,  can  only  be  done  br 
operation  ;  enemata,  massage,  and  the  other  methods  of  treatment  that  have  been 
advocated  from  time  to  time,  are  worse  than  useless ;  they  cause  delay  and  inflict 
further  injury. 

If  the  diagnosis  is  definite,  the  sooner  the  operation  is  performed  the  better; 
if  it  is  postponed  until  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  hopeless  it  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  result. 

If  the  vomiting  is  severe  or  the  stomach  much  distended,  an  oesophageal  tabe 
should  be  passed  and  the  cavity  washed  out  with  hot  water.  An  anaesthetic  is  only 
really  necessary  for  the  preliminary  incision,  and  the  patient  should  never  beanxs- 
thetized  to  complete  insensibility. 

The  incision  should  always  be  made  in  the  middle  line  below  the  umbilicas,a 
catheter  having  first  been  passed  to  make  sure  that  the  bladder  is  empty.  The 
whole  of  the  abdomen  may  be  explored  from  this  point,  there  is  very  little  bleed- 
ing, no  important  structures  are  divided,  any  part  of  the  small  intestine  may  be 
brought  out  through  it  (except  the  fixed  part  of  the  duodenum),  a  portion  of  Ae 
colon  even  has  been  excised  (Treves),  and  it  is  practically  impossible  inthevtft 
majority  of  cases  to  localize  the  seat  of  the  strangulation. 

An  incision  two  inches  in  length  is  .sufficient ;  the  superficial  stnctQItsX 
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«livided,  the  peritoneum  and  the  wound  extended  sufficiently  with  scissors  or  with 
«  scalpel,  using  the  fingers  as  a  director  ;  and  the  gap  is  filled  at  once  with  a  loop 
<if  bowel  more  or  less  congested. 

In  the  easiest  cases,  where,  for  example,  the  strangulation  is  dependent  upon 
in  umbilical  band  or  Meckel's  diverticulum,  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  at  once 
with  the  finger.  More  frequently  nothing  can  be  felt.  In  this  difficulty  the  coils 
of  small  intestine  lying  near  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  the  one  that  is  most 
congested  allowed  to  protrude  into  the  wound,  hot  sponges  renewed  as  soon  as  they 
become  cool,  being  used  to  protect  and  control  it.  It  is  true  that  exposure  of  the 
intestine  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  most  carefully  avoided ;  if  the  bowel  is  allowed  to 
become  cool,  or  even  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time,  the  gravity  of 
the  operation  is  immensely  increased,  but  it  is  a  choice  between  evils,  and  probably 
the  protrusion  is  the  least. 

It  need  not  be  a  great  coil ;  nearly  always  by  gently  moving  it  about  it  can 
be  seen  which  of  the  ends  is  the  more  congested  and  dilated,  and  this  guides  infallibly 
to  the  seat  of  strangulation.  Usually  it  is  not  far  off,  for  as  Greig  Smith  has 
pointed  out,  the  greater  amount  of  bowel  is  within  three  inches  of  th»  umbilicus, 
and  the  most  dilated  coils  rise  to  the  surface.  Sometimes,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Rand,  of  Liverpool,  it  is  possible  to  make  out  which  is  the  upper  end  of  the  loop.. 
and  even  whether  it  belongs  to  the  nearer  or  more  distant  part  of  the  small 
intestine,  by  passing  the  finger  down  to  the  root  of  the  mesentery  against  the  spinal 
column. 

If  the  distention  is  too  great  to  allow  exploration,  either  the  intestine  must  be 
punctured  with  a  capillary  trocar  in  many  places,  to  let  out  the  air,  or  an  incision 
made  in  the  protruding  loop  in  order  to  empty  the  neighboring  segments.  Of 
these  methods  the  former  is  scarcely  safe ;  leakage  is  very  likely  to  occur  from 
paralysis  of  the  walls  of  the  intestine.  It  has  been  done  through  the  wound,  and 
guided  by  the  hand,  through  the  abdominal  wall  at  some  distant  spot ;  but  to  afford 
effectual  relief  it  must  be  practiced  at  many  points.  The  other  method  is  strongly 
advocated  by  Greig  Smith,  not  only  to  allow  of  exploration,  but  as  a  means  of 
relief;  he  points  out  that  in  such  cases  as  these  the  mere  distention  of  the  intestine 
is  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  obstruction  ;  the  bowel  no  longer  lies  in  gentle 
curves,  but  forms  acute  flexures  which  act  as  valves  and  prevent  its  being  emptied 
even  after  death,  and  he  compares  this  with  the  benefit  which  often  follows  the  use 
of  Kussmaul's  oesophageal  tube.  In  short,  he  regards  evacuation  of  the  intestinal 
contents  as  an  essential  part  of  the  operation.  The  loop  of  the  bowel  is  secured  to 
some  strapping  fixed  on  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  four  quill 
sutures  passing  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  and  an  aspirator  trocar  and 
cannula  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  square  marked  out.  Evacuation  may 
take  an  hour  or  more,  the  abdomen  being  gently  kneaded  the  whole  time,  but  as 
soon  as  the  skin  incision  is  made  and  the  sutures  passed  the  anaesthetic  should  be 
discontinued. 

As  a  last  resource,  when  nothing  can  be  found,  even  after  the  distention  is 
relieved,  the  opening  may  be  enlarged  (if  the  patient's  condition  will  admit  of 
further  exploration),  the  hand  introduced,  and  the  hernial  openings,  the  caecum, 
and  then,  according  to  its  condition,  the  colon  or  the  small  intestine  carefully 
traced  back,  beginning  with  a  part  that  is  empty  and  collapsed,  until  the  seat  of 
strangulation  is  found. 

The  actual  constriction  rarely  presents  any  difficulty  ;  small  bands  can  usually 
be  broken  down  with  the  finger ;  longer  ones  may  require  division,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  as  well  to  ligature  them  near  their  attachments  and  remove  them  ; 
omentum  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Meckel's  diverticulum,  if  it  has  to  be 
divided,  should  be  treated  like  a  portion  of  intestine,  the  end  invaginated,  and  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats  sewn  together  over  it.  When  stricture,  or  the  impaction 
of  a  gall-stone  or  other  foreign  body,  is  sufficiently  acute  to  cause  symptoms  of 
i^BUIgulation,  the  bowel  may  be  opened  and  the  obstruction  removed,  or  the 
(Ipve  resected,  as  the  case  may  be.     In  one  or  two  instances  an  impacted  gall- 
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stone  has  been  gently  passed  on  through  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  and  Tait  has  sag. 
gested  that,  as  they  are  very  brittle,  it  might  be  possible  to  crush  them  or  split 
them  with  a  needle.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  walls 
is  sufficiently  good  to  allow  this  to  be  done.  In  many  cases  it  is  wiser  to  be 
content  with  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  which  may  be  dealt  with  later, 
when  the  patient  has  recovered.  The  same  thing  should  be  done  when  the  state 
of  the  bowel  is  such  that  its  recovery  is  a  matter  of  question. 

Treves  has  pointed  out  that,  even  when  one  constricting  band  has  been  divided 
and  a  definite  strangulation  relieved,  it  is  always  as  well  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  no  second.  Instances  of  twofold  strangulation  by  bands  have  occurred  on  moie 
than  one  occasion. 

The  subsequent  steps  in  the  operation  present  no  sj)ecial  feature.  If  the 
constriction  has  been  found,  and  there  has  been  no  hemorrhage  or  escape  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  the  less  the  parts  are  disturbed  the  better ;  the  wound  must  be 
closed  as  in  other  operations.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  much  bleed- 
ing, the  cavity  may  require  to  be  six)nged  out,  and  if  any  of  the  intestinal  contents 
have  escaped,  it  must  be  thoroughly  irrigated  with  hot  water.  Drainage  must  be 
provided  for  if  peritonitis  is  present  at  the  time  or  is  expected  to  follow. 

In  many  cases  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  much  too  critical  to  stand  an? 
prolonged  or  systematic  exploration ;  the  face  is  drawn  and  pinched  ;  the  pulse 
very  rapid  and  scarcely  perceptible ;  there  is  dullness  in  the  flanks,  the  coils  of 
intestine  being  filled  with  fluid  ;  the  stomach  is  distended  with  fluid  and  gas  with- 
out the  patient  having  strength  to  vomit  it  up ;  and  there  is  complete  apathy  and 
almost  insensibility  to  pain.  In  such  as  these  Greig  Smith  recommends  an  injec- 
tion of  cocaine,  a  small  incision,  and  if  the  seat  of  strangulation  is  not  apparent 
at  once,  suturing  the  intestine  as  already  described,  so  that  it  may  be  emptied  of 
its  contents.  It  may  give  relief  for  a  time  until  the  patient  rallies,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  more. 

The  after  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  in  external 
herniotomy.  The  blankets  must  be  warmed,  and  hot  bottles  kept  round  the 
patient ;  the  temperature,  which  is  not  unfrequently  subnormal  before  the  opera- 
tion, is  often  still  further  reduced  by  shock  and  exposure,  and  by  the  anaesthetic; 
moreover,  life  has  to  be  sustained  on  a  mininum  of  food.  Nothing  may  be  gi^^cn 
by  the  mouth  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours ;  only  small  fragments  of  ice  at  long 
intervals  to  allay  the  thirst ;  and  even  at  the  end  of  that  time  food  should  only  be 
given  by  the  spoonful.  The  strength  must  be  maintained  by  small  enemata  of 
peptonized  food  with  brandy  every  three  or  four  hours,  so  as  to  allow  the  intestine 
ample  time  for  recovery,  and  the  patient  must  be  kept  under  opium.  Hypodermic 
injections  of  morphia  are  the  most  useful,  as  there  is  never  any  question  how  much 
has  been  lost  if  the  patient  should  be  sick  ;  but  the  tincture,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  is  sometimes  preferred*;  and  this  must  be  continued  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  fear  of  the  intestine  giving  way,  or  of  peritonitis. 

The  prognosis  depends,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
bowel ;  but  there  is  not  as  yet  a  suflicient  series  of  cases  to  form  any  estimate  as 
to  the  probable  mortality.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  include  those  (and  they  form 
by  far  the  majority)  in  which  the  operation  has  been  done  as  a  last  resource,  when 
everything  else  has  been  tried,  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and 
general  peritonitis  has  set  in  ;  sometimes  even  under  these  circumstances  it  has 
proved  successful,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  it  were  done  before  the  bowel  is 
too  much  injured  and  the  patient's  strength  exhausted,  the  mortality  should  be 
much  higher  than  after  external  herniotomy. 

2.  J'o/ru/tis.  when  it  affects  the  small  intestine  or  the  caecum,  cannot  be 
diagnosed  from  the  preceding  ;  if  such  a  condition  is  found  after  laparotomy,  an 
attempt  must  be  made  to  uncoil  the  bowel,  or,  failing  this,  the  loop  must  be 
emptied  through  an  incision  and  an  artificial  anus  formed. 

Volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  has  never  been  known  to  recover  without 
operation,  though  in  one  case  ((juoted  by  Treves),  which  terminated  fatally  at  last, 
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sometimes  of  assistance  when  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  thin  and  flaccid,  as  in 
a  child,  and  when  the  swelling  can  be  distinctly  felt.  By  itself  it  is  probably  of 
little  value.  How  much  fluid  should  be  used  varies  necessarily  with  every  case,  ud 
no  guide  can  be  laid  down. 

When  reduction  is  successful  the  tumor  can  be  felt  to  slip  away  suddenly  froB 
under  the  hand,  sometimes,  but  not  often,  with  a  gurgling  noise ;  the  abdoma 
becomes  evenly  and  slowly  distended,  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  disappon 
at  once  ;  but  of  these  signs  the  last  is  the  only  one  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be 
placed.  The  intussusception  may  apparently  be  reduced,  but  in  reality  be  only 
concealed  by  the  distention  of  the  rest ;  or  the  apex  may  remain  caught,  owingto 
the  way  in  which  it  is  swollen  ;  or  the  bowel  itself  may  give  way,  and  the  contcBts 
suddenly  discharge  themselves  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

If  enemata  fail,  or  if  the  intussusception  persistently  returns,  the  choice  lies 
between  leaving  the  bowel  to  itself  while  the  patient  is  kept  under  the  influence  of 
opium,  or  performing  laparotomy  at  once. 

The  duration  of  these  cases  varies  very  much  :  acute  ones,  especially  in  young 
infants  and  in  the  small  intestine,  may  prove  fatal  within  forty-eight  houn;  die 
majority  last  from  four  to  seven  days  ;  some  survive  for  longer  periods  still.  The 
chances  of  spontaneous  recovery,  however,  are  exceedingly  slight ;  in  in&nti, 
according  to  Treves,  elimination  occurs  in  only  2  percent. ;  and,  between  theages 
of  two  and  five,  in  no  more  than  six ;  and  even  when  this  does  take  place  the  resolt 
is  fatal  in  the  majority  Between  eleven  and  twenty  years  of  age,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  results  of  the  expectant  method  are  more  successful ;  the  deaths  after 
spontaneous  separation  are  only  twenty-eight  per  cent.  ;  but  after  that  time,  again, 
the  chance  of  recovery  becomes  more  remote.  Clearly,  therefore,  so  far  as  infants 
are  concerned,  spontaneous  recovery  is  very  doubtful ;  and  though  the  prospect 
may  be  better  in  youth  and  young  adult  life,  it  must  be  remembered  that  elimina- 
tion, to  commence  with,  does  not  occur  in  more  than  half. 

There  are  no  statistics  showing  the  results  of  early  laparotomy  ;  in  acute  intus- 
susception, if  enemata  fail,  it  should  be  done  at  once,  within  twenty-four  hoars, 
in  the  same  way  that  herniotomy  is  done  at  once  if  taxis  fails ;  it  is  of  no  use  wait- 
ing until  collapse  or  peritonitis  has  set  in,  or  the  patient's  strength  is  exhausted; 
and  the  chances  of  an  acute  case  becoming  chronic,  or,  if  it  does  become  chronic, 
of  the  patient's  surviving,  are  much  too  remote  to  deserve  the  least  reliance. 

The  operation  must  be  performed  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  precau- 
tions as  laparotomy  for  intestinal  strangulation,  the  incision  being  in  the  middle 
line.     When  the  intussusception  is  exposed  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  drawdown 
the  sheathing  layer  from  off  it,  using  the  utmost  gentleness  for  fear  of  tearing  the 
bowel,  which  is  often  much  softened  already  ;   it  is  of  no  use,  in  most  instances, 
trying  to  draw  the  intussusception  out.     Sometimes  this  succeeds  at  once;  but, 
even  after  three  days,  it  may  be  impossible,  either  from  aulhesions,  from  swelling  and 
congestion  of  the  invaginated  part,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  twisted  and  cnvtd 
inside  the  other,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  polypus.     In  such  a  case,  or  if  thebowd 
is  torn  or  gangrenous,  the  only  choice  left  is  primary  resection,  suturing  the  ends 
together  ;  short-circuiting  the  intestine  by  means  of  Senn's  approximation  plates; 
or  forming  an  artificial  anus,  leaving  the  intussuscepted  part  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  first,  no  douht,  is  the  ideal  one,  but  in  most  cases  that  proceeding  is  advisable 
which  can  be  accomplished  most  quickly  and  with  the  least  disturbance. 

Chronic  Intestinal  Obstruction. 

The  onset  gradual  and  the  symptoms  due  not  so  much  to  the  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  as  to  the  progressive  narrowing  of  one  portion  of  the  bowd. 

In  many  instances  the  final  attack  has  been  preceded  by  slighter  ones.  At 
first  they  attract  but  little  attention  :  the  narrowed  part  is  blocked  by  some  undi- 
gested food  or  faecal  mass  which  soon  gives  way  ;  constipation  and  colic  last  fi)ra 
time,  and  then  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  diarrhoea.     Later,  as  the  constrictioo 
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fpom^  tighter,  these  attacks  become  more  frequent  and  last  longer  ;  and,  at  length, 
in  one  of  them  the  closure  is  final,  and  the  obstruction  complete. 

The  pain  is  intermittent  at  the  first,  with  long  pauses  between.  As  the  passage 
becomes  narrower  the  paroxysms  grow  more  severe  and  the  intervals  shorter,  until 
at  last  there  is  a  continuous  griping  all  over  the  abdomen,  with  every  now  and  then 
violent  storms  of  colic.  There  is  no  collapse  until  near  the  end.  It  is  due  to  peri- 
tcmitis  or  exhaustion,  not  to  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  bowel.  Vomiting,  in  the 
same  way,  is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  food,  or  the  action  of  purgatives,  and 
may  not  appear  for  weeks  ;  the  time  when  it  does  occur  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
distance  of  the  obstruction  from  the  pylorus.  Constipation  is  absolute,  although 
the  rectum  may  be  emptied.  Meteorism  is  very  marked,  especially  if  the  obstruc- 
tion is  low  down  ;  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  gradually  become  thin  and  stretch 
before  the  increasing  pressure,  and  the  coils  of  intestine,  enlarged  and  hypertrophied 
from  the  increased  amount  of  work,  are  visible  in  many  cases,  on  the  surface  of  the 
•  abdomen,  especially  during  the  attacks  of  colic. 

In  spite  of  this  difference  it  is  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  draw  a  definite 
line  between  obstruction  and  strangulation.  Sometimes,  as  in  impacted  gall-stones, 
the  first  closure  is  final  and  the  symptoms  intensely  acute  ;  or  in  true  intestinal 
strangulation,  slight  attacks  of  a  similar  character  have  occurred  previously  and 
been  mistaken  for  colic  ;  or,  again,  intestinal  strangulation  suddenly  happens  to  a 
patient  who  is  already  suffering  from  chronic  constipation.  The  distinction  that 
is  wanted  is  a  clinical  one  ;  the  pathological  data  are  fairly  clear,  but  as  yet  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  place  them  in  definite  association  with  the  symptoms. 

Causes. — (i)  Narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  whether  due  to  stricture, 
compression  from  the  outside,  or  to  looping,  bending  or  twisting  of  the  bowel 
itself.  (2)  Loss  of  muscular  power  and  accumulation  of  faeces,  (3)  Chronic 
intussusception. 

I.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  common  \%  stricture,  originating  in  the  mucous  or 
submucous  layers  of  the  bowel,  and  caused  usually  by  cicatricial  tissue  or  by 
carcinoma. 

Simple  stricture  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  small  intestine,  and  then  it 
miay  be  multiple ;  in  the  large,  in  which  it  is  nearly  always  single,  it  is  infinitely 
more  common.  Upward  of  one-half  occur  in  the  region  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  ; 
from  this  they  gradually  become  more  rare  as  the  caecum  is  reached,  although 
stricture  of  the  hepatic  flexure  is  slightly  more  common  than  that  of  the  transverse 
colon.  In  the  small  intestine  it  is  most  frequent  toward  the  lower  end  ;  occasion- 
ally it  involves  the  ileo-caecal  valve. 

In  most  cases  the  cause  of  the  ulceration  has  disappeared  ;  there  is  nothing 
either  in  the  shape  or  character  of  the  cicatrix  to  lead  to  any  conclusion.  Of  the 
rest  a  large  proportion  is  due  either  to  dysentery  or  tubercle.  The  former  leaves 
behind  it  exceedingly  irregular  cicatrices,  very  often  involving  a  large  extent  of 
bowel,  and  so  hard  and  dense,  and  associated  with  so  much  contraction  that,  accord- 
ing to  Treves,  not  improbably  some  of  the  cases  of  reputed  scirrhus  are  really  due 
to  this.  The  latter  is  more  common  in  the  ileum,  where  it  may  either  spread  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  producing  little  effect,  or  around  the  bowel  transversely,  in 
which  case,  if  it  cicatrizes,  it  leaves  an  annular  stricture,  rarely  very  tight. 
Ulceration  following  catarrh,  or  due  to  the  irritation  of  long-retained  faeces  (ster- 
coral), is  not  uncommon  in  the  large  intestine,  especially  in  thecxcum.  Syphilis, 
in  all  probability,  accounts  for  a  few  ;  and  stricture  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  peptic  ulcers  that  are  occasionally  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  and 
even  by  those  that  occur  in  typhoid  fever. 

Stricture  of  the  small  intestine  sometimes  follows  blows  and  severe  contusions 
of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  may  occur  after  the  reduction  of  strangulated 
hernia,  owing  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

Malignant  stricture  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary  ;  the  former  is  prob- 
ably always  due  to  columnar  epithelioma ;  the  latter  naturally  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  original  growth. 
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Columnar  epithelioma  generally  occurs  as  an  annular  constriction,  the  port 
following  the  course  of  the  vessels ;  much  more  rarely  in  the  fonn  of  nodokiv 
flattened  plaques.  The  stricture  is  always  short  and  narrow ;  from  (he  oniBdeit 
seems  almost  as  if  a  piece  of  string  had  been  tied  around  the  gut.  The  pentoneta 
is  usually  thickened  and  sometimes  is  adherent ;  the  rest  of  the  structuies  diap- 
pear  ;  there  is  merely  an  irregular  ulcer  extending  transverwly  around  the  intciio 
of  the  bowel,  with  its  base  and  sides  hardened  and  infiltrated  by  the  new  depoiL 
Very  often  the  diameter  is  so  small  that  it  scarcely  admits  a  goose-quill. 

Non-mii/igf/ait/Zunwrs  of  the  bowels,  adenomata,  fibromata,  and  fibro-myooiiti, 
have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  polypoid  shape,  and  may  lead  to  intussusceptioD,  Im 
they  rarely  of  themselves  obstruct  the  interior.  Lympho -sarcoma  sometims  cam 
immense  thickening  of  the  wall,  but  seldom  gives  rise  to  any  symptoms. 

Compression. — ^The  rectum,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  the  lower  part  of  tlx 
ileum  (es|>ecLaIly  those  coils  which  hang  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis)  mj 
be  compressed   by  tumors  growing  from   the  walls  of  the  abdomen  or  conoected 


with  the  other  viscera.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  acute  ;  in  twelve  oot  of 
tweiily-tno  collected  by  Treves  the  patient  died  before  the  ninth  day  (in  onei* 
the  second)  ;  the  bowel  was  suddenly  caught  in  some  way,  or  bent  upon  itself, 
and  though  the  |)ain  and  collapse  were  scarcely  so  marked  or  so  severe  as  in 
strangulation  by  bands,  the  points  of  difference  were  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
diagnosis  certain.  In  the  others  the  course  was  chronic,  sometimes  resembling 
that  of  stricture  with  intermittent  colic,  sometimes  presenting  nothing  but  increa- 
ing  constiiiation. 

In  most  ca.'^es  this  compression  is  affected  by  a  tumor  growing  from  the  pdrti 
or  connected  with  the  |ielvic  organs,  the  retroverted  uterus,  for  example,  and  ma- 
rine or  ovarian  tumors  ;  but  it  has  been  caused  by  vesical  calculus,  absccsKs  con- 
nected with  the  bones  or  the  viscera,  extra-uterine  fcetation,  tumors  of  the  kidncj 
or  pancrejis,  floating  kidney,  hydatid  cysts,  and  even  by  an  enlarged  and  displKtd 
spleen. 

Compression  may  also  be  caused  by  peritoneal  adhesions,  cspedally  at  Ac 
hepatic  and  splenic  flexures  of  the  colon.      In  some  cases  the  peritonitis  may  be 
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hie  to  faecal  accumulation ;  in  others  it  spreads  from  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  or 
lather  neighboring  structures ;  in  others,  again,  it  follows  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
aiembrane,  and  the  cicatricial  stricture  inside  the  bowel  is  made  worse  by  the 
;]ieritoneal  thickening  around  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  bowel  becomes 
Darrowed ;  the  walls  become  hard  and  dense,  and  a  stricture  is  formed  which  can- 
QOC  be  distinguished  by  any  of  its  symptoms  from  that  which  is  due  to  dysentery 
DT  malignant  disease. 

Matting  together  of  the  intestine  after  oj^erations  for  strangulated  hernia,  or 
ovarian  tumors,  pelvic  or  tubercular  peritonitis,  bending  of  the  bowel,  forming  a 
mlve  in  the  interior,  or  limited  adhesions  impeding  the  peristaltic  action  of  one 
Kgment,  may  all,  according  to  Treves,  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  chronic  ob- 
itruction.  Volvulus  is  nearly  always  acute  ;  in  one  or  two  of  the  cases,  however, 
n  which  the  caecum  has  been  concerned,  it  has  lasted  some  length  of  time,  and 
the  symptoms  have  resembled  those  of  obstruction  rather  than  strangulation. 

Obstruction  by  gall- stones  and  foreign  bodies  resembles  compression  of  the 
tx>wel  in  this,  that  while  many  of  the  cases  are  exceedingly  acute  others  are 
:hronic,  the  masses  lying  latent  for  years,  and  then,  i^erhaps,  causing  symptoms 
jf  slow  obstruction.  Gall-stones  find  their  way  in  by  gradual  ulceration,  so  that 
K>metimes  there  is  a  history  of  previous  i^eritonitis.  Foreign  bodies  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  materials  swallowed  in  small  quantities  from  time  to  time  and 
Birorked  up  into  solid  masses  with  mucous  or  vegetable  fibre.  Pins,  cherry-stones, 
30canut-fibre,  yarn,  and  many  other  substances  have  been  met  with  on  various  oc- 
casions, rolled  up  into  enormous  masses.  Concretions,  composed  of  carbonate 
Df  magnesia  (taken  as  medicine),  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  other 
indigestible  substances  mixed  together  are  more  rare,  but  occasionally  attain  an 
enormous  size. 

2,  Loss  of  Power  in  the  Muscular  Fibre  of  the  Intestine  and  Accumulation  of 
Faces. — ^This  rarely  happens  in  the  small  intestine,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
large,  especially  in  the  caecum,  transverse  colon,  and  sigmoid  flexure.  The  causes 
ire  very  various — want  of  exercise,  hysteria,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, hereditary  influence,  in  short,  anything  that  tends  to  impair  the  activity  of 
iie  peristalsis.  As  a  result  the  faeces  collect  and  become  hard  and  solid,  the  bowel 
)elow  contracts,  that  above  becomes  distended  ;  at  length,  the  muscular  fibres,  al- 
■eady  too  weak  for  their  work,  are  stretched  until  they  are  not  able  to  contract  at 
ill,  and  the  passage  is  completely  obstructed  {ileus paralyticus^.  In  many  of  the 
rases,  as  mentioned  already,  chronic  peritonitis  sets  in  and  increases  the  difficulty 
yy  the  thickening  of  the  serous  coat  that  it  causes ;  in  others  ulceration  of  the 
nucous  membrane  occurs  in  the  bowel  above,  and  even  if  the  obstruction  is  re- 
noved  in  time  to  prevent  perforation,  the  subsequent  cicatrization  may  lead  to  the 
brmation  of  a  true  stricture. 

3.  Chronic  intussusception  is  a  term  applied  somewhat  arbitrarily  to  cases  that 
lave  lasted  longer  than  a  month.  It  is  cla.ssed  with  chronic  obstruction  more  as 
1  matter  of  convenience  than  because  of  the  symptoms,  for  these  are  of  the  most 
indefinite  and  irregular  character. 

Pathological  Effects. — The  consequences  of  obstruction  are,  speaking  gen- 
erally, the  same  as  those  that  occur  elsewhere  in  the  body  under  similar  conditions 
— dilatation  and  hypertrophy  ;  but,  from  anatomical  reasons,  and  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  contents,  they  differ  considerably  in  their  importance. 

Where  the  difficulty  has  arisen  slowly,  the  coils  of  bowel,  especially  in  the 
:ase  of  the  small  intestine,  sometimes  become  of  immense  thickness,  so  that  during 
the  attacks  of  colic,  when  they  are  seen  through  the  abdominal  wall,  they  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  transverse  colon.  The  distention  is  greatest  immediately  above 
:he  obstruction  ;  the  splenic  flexure,  for  example,  may  be  as  large  as  the  stomach, 
ind  the  sigmoid  one  may  stretch  right  over  the  other  side  of  the  abdomen  ;  the 
nucous  membrane  becomes  exceedingly  thin  ;  stercoral  ulcers  make  their  appear- 
mce,  and  sometimes,  partly  from  the  compression  of  the  blood-vessels,  partly  from 
the  irritation  of  the  retained  fieces,  extensive  tracts  become  gangrenous.     In  the 
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case  of  the  large  intestine  the  ulceration  is  most  marked  immediately  above  die 
obstruction,  and  in  the  caecum,  where,  if  the  ileo-caecal  valve  is  competent,  the 
pressure  is  greatest,  the  intermediate  portions  may  be  quite  intact,  or  the  whole 
surface  may  be  more  or  less  involved.  Perforation  is  not  uncommon,  leading  to 
faecal  extravasation  and  general  peritonitis  ;  in  some  exceptional  cases  theextn- 
peritoneal  portion  of  the  bowel  gives  way,  or  adhesions  form  between  two  ncigji- 
boring  coils,  so  that  a  fistula  is  established  and  this  result  avoided. 

Causes  of  Death. — Death  may  ensue  in  various  ways  in  the  coarse  of 
chronic  intestinal  obstniction.  Perforation,  for  example,  may  take  place  suddenly, 
and  lead  to  faecal  extravasation  ;  the  stricture  may  become  blocked  by  a  mass  ot 
faeces,  or  some  foreign  body,  or  it  may  be  covered  in  by  a  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  volvulus  or  acute  bending  may  occur  ;  or  the  bowel  above  may  gradoallj 
become  so  dilated  that  the  pressure  alone  is  sufficient  to  close  the  opening,  and 
the  symptoms  suddenly,  from  one  hour  to  another,  become  acute,  resembling,  but 
rarely  quite  so  severe  as,  those  of  strangulation.  In  other  cases,  especially  wbeit 
there  is  malignant  disease,  the  stricture  gradually  grows  so  narrow  that  at  last  die 
patient  dies,  worn  out  and  emaciated  by  the  long-continued  trouble.  Very  narrow 
strictures  may  exist  for  a  long  time  in  the  small  intestines  without  causing  inj 
symptoms,  owing  to  the  liquid  character  of  the  contents,  and  occasionally,  but 
much  more  rarely,  when  there  is  persistent  diarrhcea,  this  happens  in  the  higt. 

Symptoms. — i.  In  stricture^  peritoneal  adhesions,  and  compression^  the 
symptoms,  so  far  as  the  obstruction  is  concerned,  are  essentially  the  same;  the 
differential  diagnosis  is  often  impossible,  except  from  the  history  and  age  of  die 
patient,  from  the  presence  of  a  tumor  or  some  other  additional  evidence,  and  the 
locality  is  in  many  cases  equally  uncertain. 

Colic^  cofistipationy  and  distention  of  the  abdomen  are  generally  present  In 
a  typical  case  the  attacks  at  first  are  intermittent,  with  intervals  of  comparadve 
comfort ;  but  as  the  constriction  becomes  narrower,  they  grow  more  and  moie 
frequent  until  at  length,  when  the  obstruction  is  complete,  they  never  really  cease, 
although  they  are  worse  every  now  and  then.  Sometimes  they  occur  suddenly  in 
patients  who  are  perfectly  well  to  all  appearance ;  more  often  they  are  preceded  bf 
dyspepsia,  diarrhoea  or  constipation.  In  a  few  rare  cases  there  is  only  one,  the 
bowel  becomes  kinked,  or  the  narrowed  portion  is  blocked  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  and  the  symptoms  are  those  of  strangulation.  In  most  cases  the  onset  ii 
insidious,  and  the  first  attacks  slight,  merely  regarded  as  indigestion  ;  only  as  the 
case  progresses  do  they  t)ecome  definitely  associated  with  vomiting  and  consd- 
pation. 

Pain. — ^As  a  rule  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  the  locality  of  the  pain ;  as 
often  as  not  it  is  referred  at  first  to  the  umbilicus,  but  it  soon  becomes  general,  and 
it  rarely  happens  that  the  patient  is  able  to  describe  it  as  beginning  and  endingat 
any  definite  spot.  It  is  due  to  violent  peristalsis,  and  is  always  griping,  even  when 
it  is  continuous  ;  the  coils,  which  are  nearly  always  visible  through  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  working  over  and  over  each  other.  Food,  enemata,  and  even  digital 
examination  of  the  rectum,  may  bring  on  an  attack.  Sometimes  toward  the  end 
it  becomes  less  severe,  probably  from  the  muscular  and  nervous  mechanism  of  the 
bowel  becoming  exhausted. 

The  pain  is  generally  more  acute  when  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  in  the  smaD 
intestine  ;  in  this  case  it  is  often  traceable  to  the  food,  coming  on  at  regular  inter- 
vals after  meals,  and  it  may  be  relieved  by  aperients,  which  when  the  colon  is  con- 
cerned merely  aggravate  it. 

Constipation  is  the  rule.  During  the  attacks  of  colic  it  is  always  present,  and 
as  they  pass  off  is  often  followed  by  diarrhcea.  In  the  small  intestine,  where  diC 
contents  are  liquid,  it  may  not  appear  until  comparatively  late;  and  until  thecon- 
striction  is  very  tight,  it  may  generally  be  relieved  by  aperients.  When  the  colon 
or  the  sigmoid  flexure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  involved,  there  may  be  a  certain 
amount  of  spurious  diarrhcea  for  a  time,  similar  to  that  which  is  often  present  in 
faecal  accumulation,  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane;  but  always 
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at  length  the  obstruction  becomes  complete,  and  sometimes  no  motion  is  passed 
for  weeks  before  death.  A  single  copious  motion  after  prolonged  obstruction  is, 
according  to  Treves,  often  significant  of  perforation. 

MeUorism. — The  distention  of  the  abdomen  depends  upon  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion and  the  amount  of  diarrhoea ;  when  the  constriction  is  high  up  it  may  be 
altogether  wanting,  except,  perhaps,  during  the  attacks  of  colic,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  retraction  instead,  owing  to  the  emaciation.  On  the -other  hand,  in 
stricture  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  enlargement  may  be  immense,  the  diaphragm 
being  pushed  up  into  the  thorax,  displacing  the  heart,  and  seriously  impeding 
respiration.  During  the  attacks  of  colic,  and  if  peritonitis  sets  in,  the  walls 
become  tense  and  tender ;  at  other  times  they  are  soft,  so  that  when  the  coils 
of  bowel  are  distended  with  faeces  and  flatus  they  may  be  felt  as  well  as  seen 
through  them. 

Vomiting,  unless  the  obstruction  suddenly  becomes  acute,  is  not  a  prominent 
symptom.  Its  occurrence  and  severity  depend  upon  the  seat  of  obstruction  and 
the  amount  of  food  ;  when  the  stricture  is  near  the  pylorus  it  rarely  fails  to  make 
its  appearance  early  in  the  attacks  of  colic,  and  may  be  very  profuse ;  when  it  is 
in  the  large  intestine  and  the  food  is  carefully  selected,  it  may  not  occur  for  weeks, 
and  it  rarely  becomes  faecal  until  complete  obstruction  has  lasted  for  some  time. 
Other  symptoms,  which  may  be  of  help  in  diagnosis,  are  occasionally  present. 
Tenesmus  only  occurs  in  stricture  of  the  large  intestine,  and  is  rare  even  then.  In 
carcinoma  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  thin  blood-stained 
discharge  from  the  anus,  especially  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  of  obstruc- 
tion. Sometimes  a  tumor  can  be  felt,  €\\)ci^i  per  rectum  or  through  the  abdominal 
wall,  but  rarely  when  the  small  intestine  is  concerned.  Masses  of  faeces  can  occa- 
sionally be  felt  in  the  caecum  or  the  transverse  colon,  and  this  may  be  stretched 
and  displaced  so  far  as  to  reach  the  symphysis.  The  outline  of  the  colon  may  be 
seen,  or  there  may  be  dullness  or  j)ercussion  along  some  part  of  its  course — in  one 
flank,  for  example,  and  not  in  the  other — and  in  some  few  cases  valuable  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  means  of  enemata,  or  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
into  the  rectum. 

2.  Obstruction  due  to  fare  a  I  accumulation  rarely  occurs  until  comparatively  late 
in  adult  life,  and  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  Not  unfrequently  it 
is  associated  with  hysteria  or  hypochondriasis,  and  nearly  always  there  is  a  history 
of  chronic  constipation  for  years  past ;  the  bowels  have  only  acted  at  long  inter- 
vals and  after  aperients  or  enemata,  and  the  motions  have  become  copious  and 
exceedingly  hard.  In  other  cases  the  patient  complains  of  persistent  diarrhoea 
with  thin  watery  stools ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  is  irritated  by  hard 
scybalous  masses,  and  the  secretion  mixed  with  the  liquid  portion  of  the  faeces  is 
constantly  flowing  down  into  the  rectum. 

The  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  stricture  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, only  they  are  as  a  rule  more  chronic ;  in  rare  instances  there  is  a  sudden 
acute  attack  with  prostration  and  vomiting,  probably  due  to  the  bowel  becoming 
bent  or  twisted  ujjon  itself  in  some  way,  or  to  atony  of  the  muscular  wall.  The 
patient  is  a  martyr  to  dys[)epsia ;  the  tongue  is  foul ;  the  appetite  poor  ;  the 
breath  exceedingly  offensive,  and  there  are  constant  attacks  of  flatulence  with  dis- 
tention and  severe  griping  pain  and  nausea.  The  abdomen  is  large  and  resistant ; 
faecal  masses  may  often  be  felt  through  its  walls,  sometiines  in  the  caecum,  lying 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  more  often  in  the  transverse  colon  or  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
Tumors  of  considerable  size  are  occasionally  formed  in  this  way,  but  their  nature 
may  almost  always  be  made  out  from  their  mobility,  Tariable  shape,  and  doughy 
consistence.  The  diaphragm  is  [)ushed  up,  cansing  palpitation  and  interfering 
with  respiration  ;  the  portal  circulation  is  obstructed  so  that  hemorrhoids  result; 
sometimes  the  uterine,  spermatic,  or  iliac  veins  are  affected  as  well ;  and  the  patient 
loses  flesh  and  strength  and  not  unfrequently  beoomfil  h)rpochondriacal.  In  many 
instances  this  condition  persists  for  yean,  relieved  fifom  time  to  time  with  aperi- 
ents and  enemata,  but  there  is  always  the  danger  that  sooner  or  later  the  musculo'' 
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power  of  the  bowel  may  fail,  or  the  distention  above  increase,  until  at  IcngA 
ulceration  and  perforation  occur. 

3.    Chronic  intussusception  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  course.     It  is  rare  in 
children,  and  is  nearly  confined  to  the  large  intestine.     The  onset  is  usually  sod- 
den ;  in  most  instances  a  tumor  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall,  txftr 
rectum f  and  the  coils  of  small  intestine  can  often  be  seen,  especially  during  tbe 
attacks  of  colic. '  Vomiting  may  occur,  but  it  is  not  urgent  like  that  of  strangali- 
tion  ;  tenesmus  and  a  discharge  of  blood-stained  mucus  are  rarely  absent ;  sook- 
times  there  is  constipation,  but  more  frequently  a  kind  of  spurious  diarrhcea.   The 
pain  is  seldom  severe,  except  during  the  attacks  of  colic,  when  all  the  symptoni 
become  intensified.     This  condition  has  been  known  to  continue  with  fluctoadoDs 
for  months;  as  a  rule,  after  it  has  lasted  some  length  of  time,  either  the  bowel 
becomes  strangulated  or  the  patient  becomes  exhausted  from  the  prolonged  suf- 
fering and  want  of  food,  grows  thinner  and  thinner,  and  succumbs  at  last  rather 
suddenly. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intestinal  obstruction  is  always  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  in  most  instances  the  examination  of  the  abdomen  bis 
to  be  repeated  time  after  time,  during  the  attacks  of  colic  as  well  as  during  die 
intervals,  with  an  anaesthetic  as  well  as  without,  before  a  definite  opinion  can  be 
given. 

1 .  The  Previous  History  of  the  Patient, — In  stricture  and  faecal  obstmctioB 
there  is  generally  a  record  of  previous  slight  attacks  of  a  similar  character,  yield- 
ing at  first  easily  to  remedies  and  gradually  becoming  more  severe  ;  constipation 
has  often  continued  for  a  time,  and  then  given  way  to  diarrhoea ;  and  the  patient 
has  been  distressed,  and  the  action  of  the  bowels  and  the  digestion  disordered, 
for  some  considerable  period.  Scybalous  masses  passed  from  time  to  time,  and 
habitual  constipation  for  years  before,  point  rather  to  the  latter,  though  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  may  be  merely  a  complication  ;  a  blood-stained  discharge 
from  the  anus  is  suggestive  either  of  malignant  stricture  low  down  or  of  chronic 
intussusception. 

Antecedent  attacks  of  local  peritonitis  or  typhlitis ;  strangulation  of  a  hernia 
some  months  before ;  injuries  to  or  operations  on  the  abdomen  ;  hepatic  colic, 
dysentery,  gastric  ulcer,  or  any  other  intestinal  trouble ;  or  the  history  of  an 
abdominal  tumor,  may  be  of  very  great  significance.  Rapid  wasting,  without  suffi- 
cient apparent  cause,  is  suggestive  either  of  tuberculosis  or  of  malignant  disease; 
but  a  certain  degree  of  emaciation  is  always  present  in  chronic  obstructions,  and 
if  the  case  lasted  any  time  it  may  be  very  distinct. 

2 .  The  Mode  of  Onset  of  the  Present  Attack  and  the  Order  of  Appearance  and 
Severity  of  each  of  the  Symptoms. — If  it  commences  suddenly  and  the  vomiting  and 
prostration  are  serious  from  the  first,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  intestinal 
strangulation.  Pathologically  the  actual  cause  may  be  a  gall-stone  or  some  other 
obstructing  agent;  the  symptoms  are  those  of  strangulation  and  must  be  met  in 
the  same  way  before  it  is  too  late. 

If  it  is  gradual,  each  symptom  must  be  taken  in  order.  First  the  pain, 
whether  it  is  griping,  as  in  colic,  and  whether  the  parox}'sms  are  I>ecoming  more 
frequent,  showing  that  the  obstruction  is  growing  tighter.  If  it  occurs  asboit 
time  after  taking  food  and  is  relieved  by  aperients  it  is  probably  due  to  stricture 
of  the  small  intestine;  if  it  is  continuous,  the  obstruction  is  complete;  if  it  is 
made  worse  by  digital  examination  of  the  rectum  or  by  enemata,  it  is  most  likely 
in  the  large  intestine  ;  and  if  it  is  distinctly  localized,  or  if  it  always  ends  at  one 
spot,  it  may  point  to  the  seat  of  obstruction,  but  this  is  exceptional.  The  state 
of  the  bowels  is  of  equal  importance ;  constipation  may  be  complete,  both  as 
regards  faeces  and  flatus  ;  or  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  diarrhoea,  as  in  faecal 
accumulation  ;  and  blood  and  mucus  may  be  passed  at  frequent  intervals  with 
tenesmus,  as  in  chronic  intussusception.  Vomiting  is  rarely  of  much  help;  unless 
the  attack  is  acute,  so  that  it  is  excited  by  the  injuries  to  the  nerves  of  the  bowel, 
it  does  not  come  on  until  late,  and  it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  and  kind 
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diagnosis  can  be  based.  The  prognosis  in  cancerous  stricture  is  rather  longer  thai 
in  the  cicatricial  form,  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  probably  because,  as  Treves  bs 
pointed  out,  obstruction  does  not  make  its  appearance  so  early. 

Treatment. — i.  Chronic  Obstruction  due  to  Stricture,  Peritoneal AdkeMns, 
Volvulus  of  the  Ccecum,  Compression,  etc. — So  long  as  the  closure  is  incomplete, 
relief  may  be  obtained  for  a  time  by  dieting  and  by  laxatives  and  enemati. 
Vigorous  purgatives  do  more  harm  than  good  by  disturbing  the  orderly  action  of 
the  intestine  and  hurrying  down  a  mass  of  semi-digested  material  on  to  the  &oe 
of  the  stricture.     The  object  is  to  nourish  the  patient  as  well  as  possible  withoot 
increasing  the  amount  of  indigestible  material  or  rendering  the  faeces  bard.    Intbe 
small  intestine  this  is  tolerably  easy  for  a  time,  and  partly  by  restricting  the  diet 
to  small  quantities  of  liquid  food  given  at  long  intervals,  partly  by  nutrient  cne- 
mata,  the  strength  may  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  period,  especially  if  it  is 
economized  by  warmth  and  avoidance  of  exertion.     When  the  lai^e  intestine  is 
involved,  this  is  not  so  easy,  but  a  great  deal  may  be  done  at  first  by  means  of 
enemata  of  hot  water  with  some  alkali  to  soften  the  faeces  and  stimulate  the  walb 
of  the  bowel.     Not  un frequently  a  stricture  that  has  been  impermeable  by  die 
impaction  of  a  mass  of  faeces  in  its  orifice,  may  be  entered  without  difficulty  froo 
below,  and  the  intruding  substance  displaced,  and  perhaps  softened  sufficiently  to 
relieve  the  obstruction  for  the  time. 

Opium  is  invaluable  for  the  relief  of  pain,  as  in  acute  cases,  and  prevents  to 
a  certain  extent  the  severity  of  collapse,  but  it  has  little  or  no  influence  onanjof 
the  causes  of  obstruction  mentioned  above,  and  obscures  the  symptoms  to  such  an 
extent  that,  when  it  has  been  given,  full  allowance  must  be  made  for  it. 

If  the  obstruction  is  complete,  or  if,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  abdomen 
is  becoming  more  distended,  and  the  attacks  of  colic  more  frequent  and  more 
severe,  it  is  of  no  use  delaying  further ;  if  any  operation  is  required,  it  should  be 
done  before  the  patient  is  exhausted. 

{a)  Where  the  Seat  of  Obstruction  can  be  Diagnosed. — If  it  is  in  the  small 
intestine,  the  abdomen  must  be  opened  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  cause  dealt 
with,  according  to  its  nature  and  the  condition  of  the  patient.  In  some  cases, 
relief  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  adhesions  and  so  releasing  the  bowel,  but  in 
the  majority  the  choice  lies  between  enterostomy,  short-circuiting  with  Senn*s 
plates,  and  resection.  Of  these,  the  former  is  more  simple,  and,  if  a  large  extent 
of  bowel  is  involved,  is  the  only  one  admissible :  but  it  can,  of  course,  only  be 
regarded  as  a  palliative,  and  is  useless,  unless  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  low  dovo 
in  the  ileum.  Resection  alone  can  give  permanent  relief,  and  the  condition  of 
the  bowel  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  must  decide  whether  it  should  be  per- 
formed at  once  or  postponed  until  an  artificial  anus  has  been  formed. 

The  rule  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  large  intestine  ;  if  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion is  known,  the  bowel  should  be  opened  at  the  most  convenient  spot  above;  or, 
if  it  is  a  malignant  stricture,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excise  it,  and  either  form 
an  artificial  anus,  or  suture  the  two  ends  together,  according  to  circumstances. 
Compression  by  external  tumors  is  an  exception  ;  in  these  cases,  special  treatment 
is  required. 

{b)  Where  an  Exact  Diagnosis  Cannot  be  Made, — If  the  situation  is  entirdj 
unknown,  median  laparotomy  must  be  performed  as  an  exploratory  measure,  and 
the  obstruction  dealt  with  according  to  what  is  found.  The  colon  or  caecum  may 
be  opened  and  stitched  to  the  skin,  or  the  wound  closed  and  colotomy  performed 
later  on.  When,  however,  the  balance  of  evidence  points  distinctly  to  the  large 
intestine,  without  the  exact  site  being  indicated,  the  colon  should  be  opened  in  the 
right  loin  or  in  the  right  iliac  region.  If  the  bowel  is  found  not  to  be  distended. 
temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by  opening  the  nearest  and  most  prominent  loop 
of  small  intestine. 

2.  F(ecal  Accumulation,  with  Loss  of  Power  of  the  Wall  of  the  IntesHne,^ 
Unless  acute  symptoms,  such  as  vomiting  and  prostration,  indicative  of  ileus,  set 
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in,  this  should  be  treated  with  laxatives  and  enemata.  Lumbar  colotomy  must 
be  r^iarded,  according  to  Treves,  rather  as  a  surgical  misfortune  than  as  a  recog- 
nized method  of  treatment. 

A  siphon  apparatus  is  better  than  a  syringe,  as  the  pressure  is  more  uniform. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  so  that  the  abdominal  muscles  are  relaxed  as  far  as 
possible,  and  warm  water,  with  soap  or  oil,  allowed  to  flow  in  gently  until  by 
degrees  the  whole  of  the  colon  has  been  washed  out.  It  may  be  cleared  thoroughly 
as  far  as  the  caecum ;  there  is  no  fear  during  life  of  any  quantity  of  fluid  passing 
beyond.  A  little  turpentine  may  be  used,  if  a  more  stimulating  injection  is  re- 
quired.* Massage,  kneading  the  abdomen  in  the  course  of  the  colon,  and  elec- 
tricity are  sometimes  of  benefit  in  these  cases.  The  faradic  current  is  used,  and 
one  pole  is  placed  on  the  abdomen  or  the  dorsal  spine ;  the  other,  properly  insu- 
lated, in  the  rectum. 

3.  Chronic  Intussusception. — Here,  as  in  the  acute  form,  opium  should  be 
given  at  once  to  check  the  increase  of  the  invagination,  and  to  delay  the  onset  of 
strangulation  and  inflammation.  Then  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  reduce  the 
bowel  by  means  of  enemata  given  with  great  care,  and  combined  with  massage 
under  an  anaesthetic.  Reduction  has  taken  place  even  at  the  end  of  a  month,  but, 
as  Treves  has  shown,  adhesions,  as  a  rule,  very  soon  make  their  appearance  in 
cases  that  are  left  to  themselves.  If  enemata  fail,  the  only  course  left  is  laparotomy, 
and,  if  reduction  cannot  be  effected  then,  either  resection,  short-circuiting,  or  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  anus. 


SECTION  v.— PERITYPHLITIS;  PERITONITIS. 

Perityphlitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  caecum  and  appendix  is  common  in  young  adults,  espe- 
cially males.  It  may  be  simple  or  suppurative.  The  former  merely  leads  to 
thickening  and  condensation  of  the  tissues  aroimd ;  the  latter  ends  either  in  a 
perityphlitic  abscess,  or  in  general  peritonitis.  Suppuration  may  b^in  outside 
the  bowel,  in  the  inflammatory  exudation  (forming  sometimes  a  secondary  com- 
munication with  the  intestine)  ;  but,  probably,  in  most  cases^  it  is  the  result  of 
perforation  (nearly  always  of  the  appendix),  especially  when  its  onset  is  instanta- 
neous, without  any  warning. 

Causes. — llie  simi)le  form,  like  colitis,  usually  arises  from  the  accumulation 
of  scybala,  and  remains  limited  to  the  mucous  surface.  Occasionally,  the  inflam- 
mation is  more  severe,  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  then  the 
serous  covering  becomes  affected. 

The  perforative  form  may  be  due  to  ulceration  (the  stercoral  ulcers  of  old 
intestinal  obstruction,  or  those  resulting  from  tubercle,  syphilis,  or  dysentery,  for 
example)  ;  to  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  fish  bones ;  or  to  the  appen- 
dix becoming  blocked.  When  this  occurs,  whether  it  is  due  to  cherry  stones, 
dried  faeces,  the  presence  of  adhesions,  or  any  other  cause,  the  secretion  accumu- 
lates, the  tension  grows  higher  and  higher,  inflammaticMl  sets  in,  and,  unless  the 
obstruction  gives  way,  ulceration  follows,  and  ends  in  perforation. 


*  Hutchinson's  description  of  massage  of  the  abdomen,  io  dMB  alfaitestiiial  obstruction,  is  as 
follows  :  "  The  first  point  in  abdominal  taxis  is  the  full  use  of  an  iHnftetie,  so  as  to  obliterate  all 
muscular  resistance.  Next  (the  rectum  and  bladder  being  BUppoitd  tobe  oaply),  the  surgeon  will 
forcibly  and  repeatedly  knead  the  abdomen,  pressing  itscoDtenltvf|ailMMly  upward,  downward,  and 
from  side  to  side.  The  patient  is  now  to  be  turned  on  to  hisabdoOHH^aad  in  Uiis  position  held  up  bj 
four  strong  men,  and  shaken  backward  and  forward.  This  doiie»Chc  tnok  is  to  be  held,  feet  upper- 
most, and  shaking  again  prncticed  directly  upward  and  dowuwaiJ.  WMHt  in  this  position,  copions 
enemata  are  to  be  given.  The  whole  proceedings  are  to  Iw  CMlM  OQt  in  a  bonA  fidt  WMnntX^ 
Half  an  hour  or  more  is  to  be  spent  in  the  process." 
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operations,  in  which  the  patient  becomes  cold  and  collapsed^  and  dies  witiun 
forty-eight  hours,  from  acute  blood  poisoning,  without  any  visible  sign  of  peri- 
tonitis). Others  irritate  the  surface,  so  that  exudation  takes  place  instead  of 
absorption.  In  this  case  the  future  course  depends  upon  the  surrounding  cona- 
tions ;  if  the  injury  is  very  extensive,  death  may  occur  from  shock ;  if  less  severe, 
the  lymph  that  is  poured  out  around  the  affected  area  either  becomes  oiganiztd, 
or,  if  pyogenic  irritants  gain  access  to  it,  breaks  down  into  pus. 

(J?)  Organic  irritants  may  be  either  specific  or  non-specific.  TTie  tnbexdt 
bacillus  is  by  far  the  best  known  example  of  the  former,  and  tubercular  peritoium 
will  be  dealt  with  separately.  Syphilitic  peritonitis  rarely  occurs,  except  isa 
result  of  extension  from  neighboring  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  and  presents  no 
special  features. 

The  non-specific  organisms  may  be  pyogenic  or  not.  Of  these  the  latter  are 
not  capable  of  causing  peritonitis  so  long  as  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  unin- 
jured ;  if,  for  example,  putrid  fluid,  containing  only  the  organisms  of  putre&cdoD, 
is  injected  into  the  uninjured  peritoneal  cavity,  death  will  ensue  from  septicaemia  if 
the  quantity  is  large  enough,  but  if  it  is  small  the  whole  may  disappear  without 
exciting  any  local  irritation.  The  constitutional  effect  depends  entirely  upon  the 
dose,  and  it  is  practically  the  same  whether  the  fluid  is  injected  into  the  blood- 
stream at  once,  or  allowed  to  find  its  way  in  through  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  it 
follows  nearly  as  quickly  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Even  the  pyogenic  organisms,  according  to  Grawitz,  can  only  cause  peritonitis 
under  special  conditions  :  when,  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  fluid  injected  with 
them  or  poured  out  by  the  injured  surface  is  so  great  that  the  germs  are  produced 
more  rapidly  than  the  tissues  can  deal  with  them  ;  or  when  the  surface  of  the  peri- 
toneum is  injured  and  the  subepithelioid  layer  exposed.  In  many  instances  the 
inflammation  was  found  to  have  spread  from  the  prick  of  the  needle  that  had  been 
used  for  the  injection. 

Unhappily,  these  conditions  are  of  common  occurrence.  Infected  wounds, 
rupture  of  the  viscera,  perforation  of  the  intestine,  bursting  of  a  hydatid  cyst  or 
of  an  abscess,  and  communication  with  a  neighboring  cavity,  such  as  the  Fallopian 
tube  in  a  case  of  metritis,  present  in  abundance  everything  that  is  required  for  the 
development  of  acute  suppurative  peritonitis.  There  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
nutrient  fluid  for  the  growth  of  the  germs,  or  if  there  is  not  it  is  poured  out  at  ona 
by  the  irritated  peritoneum  ;  the  epithelioid  surface  is  injured  over  a  wider  or 
smaller  area  by  the  fluid  that  bathes  it ;  absorption  is  checked,  and  myriads  of 
pyogenic  organisms  can  make  their  way  in  from  the  intestine,  through  the  wound, 
or  even  through  the  blood  stream. 

{c)  Peritonitis  due  to  extension  from  the  parts  around  varies  naturally  with 
the  primary  cause  ;  as  a  rule  it  is  protective  in  character,  and  leads  to  the  formatioo 
of  adhesions. 

Whether  cold  can  be  regarded  as  a  cause  is  uncertain  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  predisposes  to  it  by  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  and  render- 
ing them  more  susceptible. 

Symptoms. — Clinically,  peritonitis  may  be  sthenic  or  asthenic  in  character. 
The  latter  occurs  when  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  overcome  by  septioemia, 
typhoid  fever,  or  Bright' s  disease. 

In  the  sthenic  form  the  symptoms  are  very  striking.  They  may  be  a  succes- 
sion of  chills  or  a  rigor  ;  the  temperature  rises  at  once ;  the  pulse  becomes  peculi- 
arly hard  and  rai)id,  and  the  respiration  hurried  and  very  shallow.  The  abdomen 
may  be  retracted  at  first,  but  very  soon  it  begins  to  swell  over  the  affected  spot, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  becomes  tense  and  hard,  the  muscles  are  abso- 
lutely rigid,  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  up  as  far  as  it  can  go,  and  the  least  tooch 
causes  the  most  fearful  pain.  The  patient  lies  on  the  back  with  the  knees  drawn 
up  ;  the  face  becomes  pinched  and  anxious,  the  eyes  sunken,  and  the  tongue  dry 
and  brown  ;  vomiting  with  hiccough  is  very  common,  and  usually  the  fluid  is 
poured  up  in  gushes  almost  without  effort.     Constipation  is  almost  invariable, 
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aad  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  is  very  small.  Toward  the  end  the  temperature 
may  fall,  and  the  patient  sink  into  a  state  of  collapse  ;  sometimes  this  occurs  almost 
with  the  first  onset  of  the  disease. 

In  the  asthenic  form  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  more  prominent.  The 
abdomen  may  or  may  not  be  distended,  sometimes  it  moves  with  respiration  ;  pain 
is  felt  on  pressure ;  but  there  is  not  the  intense  tenderness  characteristic  of  the 
sthenic  variety.  The  pulse  is  very  small  and  weak,  the  temperature  subnormal, 
uid  the  collapse  profound  from  the  first.  Post-mortem  there  are  no  adhesions 
between  the  coils  of  intestine  and  no  lymph  on  the  serous  surface,  merely  a  small 
[|tiaDtity  of  a  turbid,  intensely  p)oisonous  liquid. 

Treatment. — It  used  to  be  the  rule  in  every  abdominal  operation  to  give 
:>pium  in  order  to  keep  the  intestines  quiet  and  prevent  peritonitis.  Now  it  is  rec- 
:>gnized  that  while  opium  is  essential  when  the  walls  of  the  intestine  have  been  in- 
jured, and  is  of  great  value  in  localizing  inflammation,  it  can  do  nothing  to  pre- 
sent it;  indeed,  by  assisting  the  distention  of  the  intestine,  and  still  further 
impairing  the  muscular  tone  of  its  wall,  it  may  actually  intensify  the  evil  it  is  in- 
tended to  check.  For  this  reason,  Wylie,  Tait,  Greig  Smith,  and  others  recommend 
a  saline  purge  after  abdominal  operations  if  fluid  is  collecting  in  the  pelvis,  or  if 
there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  distention  of  the  abdomen,  with  restlessness  and  vomit- 
ing. The  tympanites  is  an  additional  cause  of  obstruction  and  vomiting ;  opium 
only  encourages  it ;  a  purge,  on  the  other  hand,  followed  by  a  turpentine  or  hot- 
water  enema,  will  carry  ofl"  immense  quantities  of  gas  and  fluid,  and  relieve  the 
congestion  of  the  abdominal  vessels.  Afterward  the  beneficial  effect  may  be  con- 
tinued by  the  frequent  use  of  the  rectum  tube.  The  vomiting  that  is  consequent 
upon  an  anaesthetic  may  be  checked  by  allowing  the  patient  to  suck  one  or  two 
small  fragments  of  ice  (not  more)  ;  if  it  continues,  particularly  if  there  are  other 
signs  of  peritonitis  and  the  straining  is  very  severe,  a  cupful  of  hot  water  is  much 
more  serviceable,  and  occasionally  the  stomach  may  be  washed  out  with  advantage. 

If  in  spite  of  this  the  symptoms  grow  worse,  or  if  it  is  clear  from  the  first  that 
it  is  a  case  of  perforated  peritonitis,  the  only  hope  lies  in  giving  free  exit  to  the 
poisonous  fluid.  It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  almost  desperate, 
and  that  shock  is  much  more  severe  when  the  peritoneum  is  inflamed  ;  but  if  the 
serous  cavity  is  unable  to  deal  with  the  [)oison  that  bathes  its  surfaces,  steps  must 
be  taken  first  to  prevent  any  more  entering,  and  then  to  get  rid  of  that  which  is 
already  there. 

Greig  Smith  recommends  the  injection  among  the  intestines  of  boroglyceride 
solution,  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  at  a  temperature  of  102°  F.  It  should  be  slowly 
forced  into  the  cavity  among  the  intestines  through  a  drainage  tube,  and  compelled 
to  remain  there  for  a  time  by  temporarily  plugging  the  orifice  ;  and  this  may  be 
repeated  several  times  a  day. 

Mikulicz  distinguishes  between  diffuse  peritonitis,  due  to  a  large  amount  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestine  being  poured  suddenly  into  the  cavity,  and  a  progres- 
sive form  which  is  localized  at  first.  The  former  can  only  be  treated  by  a  free 
opening  and  washing  out  the  cavity  with  hot  salt  and  water,  or  hot  boracic  solu- 
tion, until  it  is  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  may  remain 
localized  for  a  time,  and  if  the  situation  of  the  successive  foci  can  be  made  out, 
they  may  be  opened  and  drained  separately,  taking  great  care  not  to  disturb  any  of 
the  adhesions.  Thorough  drainage  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  almost  impossible, 
but  the  attempt  has  been  tried  by  making  numerous  openings  in  the  middle  line 
and  in  the  flanks,  and  by  passing  across  as  many  as  eight  large  perforated  tubes 
through  which  a  current  of  hot  salt  solution  could  be  sent. 

When  the  suppuration  is  localized  already,  the  prospect  is  much  more  hope- 
ful ;  there  are  already  many  instances  on  record  in  which  purulent  collections, 
consequent  on  intestinal  perforation,  gonorrhoeal  inflammation,  and  other  causes 
have  been  successfully  drained. 
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Tubercular  Peritonitis. 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  encysted  tiiberculai  peritonitis  have  been  rdind 
and  not  a  few  cured  by  free  incision.  Even  when  the  disease  is  put  of&gnxnl 
tuberculosis  a  certain  amount  of  benefit  may  be  obtained  without  in  any  way  bi- 
tening  its  progress.  In  the  earlier  cases  the  diagnosis  was  not  made  until  At 
cavity  had  been  incised,  and  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  distinguishing  betwcti 
some  of  these  forms  of  encysted  ascites  and  ovarian  and  other  cysts,  the  not 
mistake  is  not  unlikely  to  occur  again.  In  a  (air  proportion  of  cases  the  dii(- 
nosis  has  been  verified  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  miliary  growths  ud 
the  discovery  of  bacilli. 

Primary  peritoneal  tuberculosis  (the  class  of  disease  for  which  operationii 
most  suitable),  is  probably  not.  common  ;  nearly  always  it  is  secondary,  but  u 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  partial  removal  of  tubercular  foci  in  other  pott 
of  the  body  is  sometimes  beneficial,  the  patient  appearing  to  make  better  beadnj 
against  the  rest,  and  as  considerable  relief  may  not  unreasonably  be  expected  U 
follow  the  removal  of  a  mass  of  this  character  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  opoi- 
tion  is  not  negatived  by  this,  provided  the  disease  is  not  too  far  advanoed. 
Whether  anything  more  than  simple  drainage  is  advisable  is  uncertain ;  probtUf 
it  would  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  size  of  the  cavity  and  the  character oT 
its  walls. 


SECTION  VI.— OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  INTESTINES. 

Enterostomy. 
This  is  sometimes  known  as  N^laton's  operation.     A  small  incision  ismide 
in  the  abdominal  wall,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length  according  to 
the  thickness ;  Che  peritoneum  is  incised,  and  the  most  distended  loop  of  snail 


F       400  -Ing      iX  Woi  nd  Mad<    n  Niiilon'i  "  Operation  oT  Enlemlomy." 

jr.iestine  that  lies  near  is  drawn  mto  the  wound  and  fixed  with  sutures.  If  dte 
case  is  urgent  and  the  Lowel  must  be  opened  at  once,  very  accurate  and  very  fitu 
adaptation  is  necessar)  as  jn  such  cases  there  may  be  a  considerable  amonntof 
movement  as  soon  z.^  the  pressure  is  relieved.  The  parietal  peritoneum  maybe 
drawn  outward  and  fixed  to  the  skin  by  two  or  three  sutures ;  and  then  four,  OC 
better  six,  silk  threads  mu-)t  be  [  a.ssed  through  the  united  layers,  the  visceral  peri- 
toneum, and  the  o  Iter  coats  of  the  bowel.  One  or  two  catgut  sutures  maybe 
used  between  the  others  for  greater  accuracy.  The  opening  in  the  intestiDe  dioald 
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be  merely  a  puncture.     Escape  of  the  contents  may  be  best  prevented  by  covering 
the  edges  of  the  wound  with  an  antiseptic  ointment  and  using  the  aspirator. 

Where  it  is  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  divide  the  operation  into  two  stages, 
stitching  the  bowel  into  position  first ;  and  two  or  three  days  later,  when  adhesions 
have  formed  between  the  peritoneal  surfaces,  making  the  opening  into  it,  and  if 
necessary  securing  it  by  further  sutures. 

As  originally  performed  by  N^laton,  the  operation  was  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
between  the  deep  epigastric  artery  and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium ; 
and  the  portion  of  bowel  opened  was  the  small  intestine  immediately  above  the 
caecum.  It  may  be  done,  however,  in  the  middle  line  or  in  the  right  lumbar 
region,  if  it  is  found  when  the  colon  is  exposed  that  the  seat  of  obstruction  is 
higher  up. 

As  a  primary  operation  enterostomy  meets  with  but  little  favor.     The  cases  of 
obstruction  in  which  distention  of  the  bowel  is  the  only  cause  are  very  few  in 
number  ;  these  may  be  cured  by  such  an  operation,  and  the  opening  closed.    It  is, 
however,  as  yet  impossible  to  diagnose  them  from  other  forms  of  intestinal  stran- 
gulation in  which  the  operation,  if  it  were  performed,  would  merely  give  momen- 
tary relief,  leaving  the  real  source  of  the  mischief  untouched.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  colon  has  been  exposed  and  found  empty,  or  when  laparotomy  has  been 
performed  and  some  hopeless  condition  discovered — an  irreducible  and  extensive 
intussusception,  for  example — or  widely  spread  carcinoma  in  a  patient  who  is  com- 
pletely exhausted,  enterostomy  may  prove  of  the  greatest  service  by  relieving  dis- 
tention and  pain  and  prolonging  life. 

Greig  Smith  recommends  that  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  in  which  the 
patient  is  much  collapsed,  this  operation  should  be  performed  under  local  anaes- 
thesia by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  cocaine,  merely  to  give  time  to  rally.  Even 
if  nothing  is  given  the  pain  of  the  incision  is  scarcely  felt,  and  any  other  anaes- 
thetic, increasing  the  depression  or  causing  vomiting,  would  almost  certainly  ex- 
tinguish the  little  chance  that  is  left. 

COLOTOMV. 

The  colon  may  be  opened  either  in  the  lumbar  region  on  the  right  or  left 
side,  or  in  the  left  inguinal.  In  the  former  operation,  which  was  first  performed 
by  Amussat  on  the  right  side,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bowel  where  it  is  un- 
covered by  peritoneum  is,  generally  s|:)eaking,  exposed  ;  in  the  latter  (Littre's) 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  always  opened. 

Lu.MBAR    CoLOTOMV. 

The  colon  is  placed  half  an  inch  behind  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
as  measured  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  superior  spines,  lying  upon  the 
quadratus  lumborum,  immediately  below  the  kidney.  If  it  is  distended  there  is 
usually  a  considerable  surface  uncovered  by  peritoneum  ;  when  it  is  collapsed  this 
contracts ;  but  the  sides  may  generally  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  the 
bowel  reached  without  interfering  with  the  serous  surface.  In  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  however,  a  meso-colon  is  present,  especially  on  the  left  side  (Treves), 
and  then  it  is  impossible. 

The  patient  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side,  almost  semi-prone,  with  a  hard, 
round  pillow  under  the  loin  to  separate  the  last  rib  from  the  ilium.  The  margin 
of  the  erector  spinae  is  defined,  and  an  incision,  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in 
length,  is  made  obliquely  upward  and  backward  toward  the  angle  enclosed  by  the 
last  rib  and  the  spine.  The  middle  of  it  should  correspond  to  the  spot  at  which 
it  is  expected  the  bowel  will  be  found.  Practically,  unless  the  last  rib  is  much 
depressed,  the  incision  is  parallel  to  it  and  the  arteries,  and  lies  in  one  of  the 
natural  folds  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  it  too  near  the  crest,  or  one 
margin  will  sink  below  the  other. 
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The  latissimus  dorsj,  with  a  few  fibres  of  the  external  oblique,  and  theioicnul 
oblique  aie  divided  fiist  and  all  hemorrhage  stopped.  The  fascia  lumbonunitdt 
up  on  a  director  for  the  whole  length  of  the  wound  and  the  outer  border  of  the 
quadratus  exposed.  A  quantity  of  loose  fat,  in  which  the  kidney  b  embeiUedi 
and  the  transversalis  fascia  at  once  come  into  view,  the  latter  in  some  caKsdoMlf 
resembling  the  peritoneum  in  appearance.  This  must  be  teased  through  goilj 
with  forceps,  the  bleeding  stopped,  and  the  linger  introduced  to  ascertain  iIk 
|x>sition  of  the  kidney.  If  the  bowel  is  distended,  the  non-peritooeal  inr&cc 
generally  rises  into  the  wound  at  once,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty.  If  itdoa 
not,  the  bowel  may  be  filled  with  air  from  the  anus  by  means  of  Lund's  insuffluor, 
but  this  is  rarely  required.  As  a  rule,  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  finger  do«rn  into 
the  angle  between  the  quadratus  and  psoas,  dividing  the  edge  of  the  fomier  a litdc 
if  it  is  necessary,  and  by  rolling  the  patient  over  to  the  left  side  allow  the  btwd 
to  fall  against  the  digit.  The  intestine  should  now  be  hooked  well  forward  iBti 
the  wound,  the  sides  of  which  are  held  apart  by  retractors,  in  order  to  make  co- 
tain  that  the  portion  exposed  is  really  the  colon.  This  is  especially  necessarjoo 
the  right  side ;  it  has  happened  to  several  of  the  best  operators  to  open  the  kiop 
of  the  duodenum  by  mistake.  If  it  is  full  of  hard  scybalous  faeces,  or  if  oneof 
the  appendices  epiploic^e  can  be  recognized,  it  is  usually  sufficient ;  but  the  ooh  ' 
absolutely  sure  test  is  the  presence  of  a  band  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  what  (Ik 
non- peritoneal  surface  is  exposed  these  are  remarkably  inconspicuous.  Allingban.  j 
junior,  who  found  an  ascending  and  a  descending  meso-colon  in  five-sixths  of  tbt 
cases  he  examined,  considers  it  advisable,  unless  the  intestine  presents  itself  in  tiit 
wound,  or  can  be  recognized  beyond  all  doubt  at  once,  to  open  the  peiitODeiJ 
cavity,  and  by  introducing  the  finger,  or  if  the  colon  is  much  displaced,  the  band, 
to  find  the  portion  of  bowel  required  and  bring  it  up  to  the  surface.  The  cnl 
edge  of  the  peritoneum  is  then  to  be  stitched  to  the  skin  so  as  to  shut  out  iht 
abdominal  muscles  from  the  wound,  and  the  bowel  secured  in  position. 

When  the  intestine  must  be  opened  at  once,  a  large  curved  needle  is  pustd 

through  the  skin  on  one  side  of  the  wound,  across  the  bowel,  and  then  through  the 

skin  from  within  outward  upon  the  opposite  side 

again.     The  same  thing  is  done  with  another 

needle  about  an  inch  lower  down.     The  eodsof 

these  sutures  are  to  be  held  by  an  assistant    A 

small   puncture  is  then  made  with  a  traotmr 

knife  in  the  centre  of  the  square  so  marked  oit. 

and  the  two  threads,  as  they  traverse  the  intaiK 

of  the  bowel,  are  caught  up  and  pulled  out  in 

loops  by  means  of  an  aneurysm  needle.    Assood 

as  the  loops  are  cut,  the  bowel  is  held  up  against 

the  skin,  slightly  overlapping  it,  by  four  silk  a- 

y^  '  M  f  ""'^  passing  through  its  whole  thickness.     .U- 

e  ^'^j^--'  .,  ■•rfi  "^^         ditional    security  may   be    obtained    by  paoinf 

other  sutures  where  required,  either  to  hoU  the 

bowel  to  the  skin,  or  to  bring  the  angles  of  the 

skin  wound  together  ;  and  often  it  is  advinbk 

Fir.  .Di.— Mciho.1  of  seciinng  Einwti  In  i.uin-  to  place  3  scries  of  buHed  catgut  sutures  io  ifae 

bar  iiuiMon.  wouud  to  closc,  as  far  as  possible,  the  plana  of 

cellular  tissue  between  the  muscular  strata. 

Whenever  it  is  iiossible  the  o|)ening  of  the  bowel  itself  should  be  postpooed; 

union  by  the  first  intention  may  make  everything  secure  within  three  days,  md 

prevent  all  fear  of  faicai  extravasation  and  suppuration,  and  an  interval  of  oolyi 

few  hours  can  appreciably  diminish  the  risk.     The  intestine  may  be  secured  il 

I>osition  by  sutures  passin;;  through  its  muscular  wall  only,  the  mucous  meoubnw 

Ijeinj;  carefully  avoided,  or  by  means  of  Howse's  forceps,  which  are  madetogrvp 

small  folds  of  the  muscular  coat  at  intervals  of  about  Jialf  an  inch,  and  ate  tha 

laid  flat  upon  the  skin  and  kept  in  position  by  broad  strips  of  plaster. 
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In  any  case,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  draw  the  bowel  well  up  into  the  wound, 
so  as  to  form  a  spur  on  its  deep  surfeure  and  prevent  the  faeces  passing  beyond ; 
unless  this  is  done  the  relief  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  faeces  may  collect  in  the 
part  below,  and  give  rise  to  serious  inconvenience  Madelung,  to  obviate  this,  and 
to  prevent  the  irritation  of  faeces  passing  over  a  cancerous  surface,  has  divided  the 
bowel  completely,  sutured  the  upper  end  to  the  lumbar  wall,  and  completely  closed 
the  other  ;  but,  as  Greig  Smith  points  out,  this  is  open  to  the  objection  that,  if  the 
stricture  becomes  closed,  there  can  be  no  escape  for  the  foul  and  decomposing  dis- 
charges in  the  lower  segment.  When  the  opening  is  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  seat  of  stricture,  and  the  bowel  is  much  distended,  it  is  of  advantage,  as  soon 
as  the  parts  are  fairly  firm,  to  introduce  the  tube  and  gently  wash  out  the  accumu- 
lation from  below.  Afterwards  the  spur  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  anything 
more  passing  on. 


Fig.  402. — Artificial  Anus  after  Coloiomy  wiih  the  Oblique  Incision. 

The  discharge  of  faeces  is  generally  easy  ;  exceptionally,  when  there  are 
scybala,  it  may  be  necessary  to  wash  them  out,  or  even  to  extract  them  with 
forceps.  The  only  dressings  required  are  wood-wool,  or  some  other  absorbent  an- 
tiseptic material  in  large  pads,  changed  as  frequently  as  necessary,  and  some  zinc 
or  boracic  ointment  around  the  margins  of  the  wound.  Afterwards  an  apparatus 
must  be  worn  to  support  the  opening  and  collect  any  fasces  that  may  escape.  Ivory 
or  india-rubber  rings  may  be  used,  fixed  to  an  abdominal  belt  so  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure,  as  well  as  tension,  around  the  opening  ;  but  in  many 
cases  patients  find  the  greatest  amount  of  convenience  from  absorbent  pads  covered 
on  the  outer  surface  with  oiled  silk,  and  secured  by  a  linen  binder. 


Inguinal  Colotomv  or  Laparo-Colotomy. 

This  is  performed  in  the  left  inguinal  region,  but  when  it  is  desired  to  open 
the  caecum  or  ascending  colon,  a  similar  operation  may  be  carried  out  on  the  right 
side. 

Various  incisions  are  recommended,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  one  two 
inches  in  length,  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  about  one  inch  inside  the 
anterior  superior  spine,  fulfills  all  requirements.  Ball  prefers  the  linea  semilunaris, 
as  there  is  no  muscular  substance  divided.  All  bleeding  must  be  stopped  before 
the  peritoneum  is  opened.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  finger  is  introduced  and 
passed  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  iliac  crest  until  the  mesentery  guides  it  to 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  its  condition,  with  regard  to  distention  and  the  situation 
of  the  stricture,  is  ascertained.  The  |)arietal  peritoneum  is  then  sutured  to  the 
skin,  so  as  to  exclude  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  a  loop  of  intestine, 
with  a  sufficient  length  of  mesentery,  is  pulled  out  and  secured.  The  simplest 
way  of  forming  a  ^)\\x  is  that  devised  by  Allingham,  junior.  A  needle,  threaded 
with  carbolized  silk,  is  passed   through  the  raeso-colon  behind    the  bowel,  and 
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through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  on  either  side  of  the  opening, 
so  as  to  sling  the  intestine  up  and  bring  its  posterior  wall  forward.  The  sides  oif 
the  intestine  are  then  fixed  all  round  to  the  margins  of  the  skin  by  silk  sutmci 
passing  through  the  muscular  and  serous  coats  only,  and  leaving  at  least  two-thiidi 
of  the  circumference  of  the  bowel  protruding  between  the  rows.  A  few  boms' 
delay  in  opening  the  intestine  is  even  more  essential  here  than  in  the  lombv 

operation. 

Ball  recommends  that  a  loop  of  intestine  should  be  pulled  out  through  die 
wound,  emptied  as  far  as  possible,  by  gentle  pressure,  and  secured  for  the  tinaebjr 
clamps  placed  above  and  below,  so  that  no  faeces  can  escape  when  it  is  openei 
A  series  of  sutures  is  then  passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal 
wall  on  either  side,  and  across  the  bowel  between  the  clamps.  One  should  pas 
through  the  mesocolon  in  the  angle  of  the  loop,  and  three  or  four  through  the 
bowel  above  and  below.  When  these  are  placed  in  position  the  convexity  of  the 
bowel  is  opened,  the  mucous  surface  carefully  cleansed,  and  the  threads  fished  oot 
divided,  and  secured,  with  the  exception  of  the  outermost  one  at  either  end.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  adjusted  all  round,  the  angles  of  the  wound  brought  together, 

leaving  the  handles  of  the  clamps  still  pro- 
truding, and  then  at  last,  when  evcr)'thiDg 
is  secured,  the  clamps  are  withdrawn,  oneat 
a  time,  and  the  opening  closed  instantly  bj 
tightening  up  the  sutures  that  have  been 
left.  In  this  way  the  upper  and  the  lower 
ends  of  the  loop  are  fixed  securely  side  by 
side,  and  no  escape  of  faeces  is  allowed  until 
the  clamps  are  unscrewed.    When  the  bowd 

Fig.   403. — Method  of  Securing  Bowel  in  Inguinal  ,1  j      ,  .1  •  1  ^ 

*  ^  Incision.  must  be  opened  at  once  this  plan  presents 

considerable  advantages  over  the  other ;  bat 
great  care  is  necessary  to  secure  it  sufficiently  firmly  without  bruising  it,  especially 
as  the  walls  are  not  unfrequently  much  softened  and  congested.  Redundant  por- 
tions of  the  bowel  can  be  removed  with  scissors  afterward,  as  far  as  maybe  ncce^ 
sary,  without  its  being  felt. 

[In  Maydl's  operation,  incision  is  made  parallel  with  the  fibres  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle.  The  colon  is  drawn  into  the  wound,  and  a  glass  rod 
wrapped  with  iodoform  gauze,  thrust  through  the  mesentery  underneath  the  loop; 
the  gut  is  then  stitched  under  the  rod  on  each  side.  If  considered  necessary  to 
open  the  colon  immediately,  the  peritoneum  of  the  abdominal  incision  is  stitdied 
to  it,  and  the  incision  covered  with  iodoform  collodion.  If  it  is  intended  to  open 
the  colon  in  four  or  five  days  the  wound  is  well  packed  with  iodoform  gaua. 
When  ready  the  colon  is  opened  by  the  Pacquelin  cautery  and  drainage  tubes 
inserted  into  each  bowel  opening.  Through  these  tubes  irrigation  can  be  effectively 
carried  on,  and  the  action  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  takes  the  place  of  a 
sphincter.  The  accompanying  figures  from  Esmarch  (**  Chirurgische  Technik") 
will  render  further  description  unnecessary.] 

Inguinal  v.  Lumbar  Colotomv. 

Little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  older  statistics,  which  give  the  former 
of  these  operations  a  much  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  the  latter.  More  rccett 
experience  tends  to  show  that,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  if  there  is  any  material 
difference,  the  balance  is  rather  on  the  other  side. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  lumbar  colotomy  is  almost  impossible:  a  Cecal 
fistula  may  be  formed  in  the  loin,  sufficient  so  long  as  the  bowel  is  immensely  dii- 
tended  ;  but  when  there  is  no  meso-colon,  and  the  walls  are  p>erha{>s  four  or  cfd 
five  inches  in  thickness,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  out  the  bowel  sufficiently.  The 
peritoneal  cavity,  it  is  true,  is  always  opened  in  the  one,  but  it  very  often  is  in  tfae 
other,  and  sometimes  without  its  being  known.     The  inguinal  operation  is  sbortett 
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ud  the  wound  much  smaller ;  the  large  intestine  can  be  found  more  easily,  and  can 
nidy  be  mistaken ;  the  seat  of  stricture  can  often  be  ascertained,  and  it  is  always 
possible  to  make  sure  that  it  lies  below  the  wound.  So  far  as  the  after  treatment  of 
[he  case  is  concerned,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  side  upon  which  Che  advantage 
lies  :  the  tendency  to  prolapse  may  be  slightly  greater  in  the  inguinal  region,  but  it 
is  easily  controlled,  and  the  patient  can  attend  to  himself  much  better.  The  only 
exception  is  where  the  bowel  is  very  greatly  distended  and  the  walls  much  thinned  ; 
then  it  is  probable  that  the  immediate  risk  is  less  in  the  case  of  the  lumbar  than 
the  inguinal.  The  actual  distance  between  the  two  openings  is  not  more  than  four 
inches,  so  that  very  little  is  gained  in  this  respect  by  the  lumbar  incision. 


15-1.  Thi!liH«»ti™lL«ipil™»»fc™«il- 
a    CompUidv  ievcrco. 

Prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  is  more  frequent  after  the  in- 
guinal than  the  lumbar  operation,  but  this  may  be  prevented  to  iamentent  by 
drawing  down  the  sigmoid  flexure  as  far  as  possible  and  fastening  iaihe  wound  the 
highest  part  that  can  be  reached. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  patients  who  are  suffering  from  Adominal  dis- 
tention and  are  worn  out  from  intestinal  obstruction,  frequexUJy  tike  apes  the  tics 
badly,  and  that  the  (wsition  necessary  for  the  lumbar  openB*"  <liil  further 
impedes  their  respiration. 

Enter  F.CTOMV. 
Resection  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  performed 
bowel  is  hopeless  from  gangrene,  irreducible  intussi 
and  bending;  for  stricture,  simjile  and  malignant 
a  plastic  0|^ration  for  the  cure  of  artificial  anus. 
and  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine  is 
sutured  together  and  returned 


B^eondilioii  of  the 

^wnatliu^'  (>.<i;eihiT 

,  for  fodteftif  wountU,  ^ir  .(■; 

If  ihL  I— Jirioo  of  ihc  Kinent 

...  ^  to  admit  rf  it  *•  two  eu.U  uuv  l^ 
J  abdominaJ  t-wiy ***<*■  l"  vrSs-r  i,ir- 
■tificial  anus  must  be  formed,  and  left«»*g^'.' *"h  Li-..  on. 
The  operation,  following  Greig  Smith,  is  oP«^*«*'lj'  dlvu.^!  ■.:,-  t\xnx 
steps :  (i)  the  i.'iolation  of  the  bowel,  so  that  it  £■■  fcpJ— *  •"**  ,''".■''■•'  -'"^'-ominal 
wound  and  emptied  ;  (2)  the  resection  ;  and  (gj^'?^*^f*  *'  '"'"  ■"•-*•  either 
to  each  other  fenterorrhaphy)  or  to  the  wall  <*i'^^'^*^|2j 

I.  Isolation. — In  most  instances  there  m  fc* *•«'(»■«'; ^      -i  lwi  that  is 
gangrenous  or  has  been  wounded  can  geoenlir  J«.  tfiWR  Outii*!.-  .i-ol  thoroughly 
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examined.  More  preparation,  however,  is  required  when  there  is  an  artifidii 
anus:  the  abdomen  must  be  opened  above  and  below,  the  orifice  of.thebcuel 
closed,  and  the  adhesions  carefully  dissected  off;  and  in  the  case  of  malignatt 
stricture  very  strict  examination  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  whole  oif  tbe 
growth  can  be  taken  away.  One  or  two  glands  may  be  removed,  but  if  there  is 
any  extensive  infiltration,  or  if  the  intestine  is  adherent,  the  attempt  is  not  likdf 
to  succeed.  As  soon  as  the  bowel  is  drawn  out,  it  is  laid  upon  a  fiat  carboliied 
sponge,  and  the  opening  into  the  abdomen  packed  with  more  sponges  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  faecal  matter  and  the  escape  of  more  of  the  intestine. 

2.  Resection. — As  soon  as  the  bowel  is  safely  held  away  from  the  margin  of 
the  wound,  it  should  be  opened  and  encouraged  to  empty  itself  as  far  as  possible. 
Whether  it  should  be  secured  above  and  below  with  clamps,  or  merely  held  with 
the  fingers,  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  condition  of  the  bowel  itself  aod 
upon  the  character  of  the  assistance  at  hand.  The  more  instrumental  compressioD 
can  be  dispensed  with  the  better,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  nothing  can  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  contents  more  effectually  or  maintain  the  cut  edges  in  better 
apposition  for  the  application  of  the  sutures.  Many  forms  have  been  devised,  aod 
something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  nearly  all,  but  perhaps  the  simplest  is  that 
adopted  by  Makins.  It  merely  consists  of  a  pair  of  spring-catch  forceps  with 
longer  blades  than  usual,  and  a  screws©  that  they  can  be  tightened  to  any  required 
extent.  The  blades  are  covered  with  rubber  tubing  to  avoid  injury  to  the  coals 
of  the  bowel. 

If  the  portion  of  the  bowel  to  be  removed  is  of  any  length  (in  Koeberk's  case 
the  amount  was  over  two  yards)  a  triangular  segment  of  mesentery  to  contspood 
must  be  taken  away  to  prevent  kinking  afterward.  The  base  of  the  triangle  shoald 
be  rather  smaller  than  the  interval  between  the  ends  of  the  intestine,  so  as  Dot  to 
interfere  with  their  blood-supply,  and  the  raw  edges  must  be  adjusted  to  each  other 
by  means  of  a  continuous  catgut  suture  carried  over  and  over  the  margins.  Id 
most  cases,  however,  this  is  scarcely  necessary ;  the  folds  may  be  drawn  together 
and  the  base  so  formed  stitched  to  the  intestinal  walls.  The  line  of  section  through 
the  mesentery  should  always  be  carried  as  close  to  the  attached  margin  as  possible, 
to  preserve  intact  the  row  of  anastomotic  loops  from  which  spring  the  vessds 

supplying  the  wall  itself.  Any  part  of  the  intes- 
tine separated  from  this  is  sure  to  slough.  Mac- 
Cormac  recommends  that  the  section  through  the 
bowel  should  not  be  exactly  transverse,  but  that 
rather  more  should  be  removed  on  the  convei 
side,  as  by  this,  after  the  suturing  is  complete,  the 
tube  remains  somewhat  straighter. 

3.  The  Suturing, — ^A  great  variety  of  intestinal 
sutures  have  been  described,  but  the  essential 
features  are  :  (i)  that  the  peritoneum  should  be  in 
contact  over  a  sufficiently  broad  surface ;  (2)  that 
no  suture  traversing  the  mucous  membrane  shoald 
pass  at  once  through  the  serous  coat  as  well,  or  it 
will  inevitably  act  as  a  seton,  carrying  the  contents 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  if  sutures  are  used  to 
bring  the  mucous  edges  together,  they  should  be 
independent,  and  tied  on  the  mucous  surface,  so 
that  if  there  is  any  ulceration  they  may  fall  into 
the  cavity  of  the  bowel ;  (3)  that  the  sutures  shook! 
be  sufficiently  close  (eight  to  the  inch  at  least)  and 
pass  sufficiently  deep  to  secure  a  firm  hold.  Each 
should  take  up  the  serous  layer,  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  muscular  wall  (which  is  much  thinner  in  the 
ileum  than  the  jejunum),  and  a  few  fibres  of  the  submucous  coat.  Elspecial  care 
is  necessary  v»V\ei\  \voxV\v\^  y\^;\x  \.Vv^  ^.tta.cHcaent  of  the  mesentery,  as  the  seroos 


Fig.  406, —  Lcmberl's  Suture. 
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layer  at  this  spot  is  separated  by  a  cellular  interval  from  the  structures  beneath, 
and  it  is  nearly  always  here  that  extravasation  occurs.  The  last  requisite  is  that 
the  method  should  be  one  capable  of  rapid  application. 

Fine  China  twist  is  the  best  material,  and  one  row  of  sutures  at  least  should 
be  interrupted,  taking  care  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  tight  to  cause  sloughing. 
Continuous  sutures  are  admirably  adapted  for  securing  contact  and  for  strength- 
ening weak  places ;  moreover  they  prevent  over-distention  of  the  bowel,  but  if 
it  contracts  they  become  loose  at  once. 

Treves  advises  that  there  should  be  two  rows :  one  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which,  as  soon  as  the  bowel  is  divided,  becomes  everted ;  and  a  second,  further 
back,  turning  this  in  again,  through  the  serous  and  muscular  layers.  For  the  latter, 
Lembert's  is  the  most  useful ;  the  needle  is  entered  about  three  to  three-and-a-half 
lines  from  the  margin,  passed  down  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  until 
the  resistance  of  the  submucous  layer  is  felt ;  and  then,  after  picking  up  a  few  fibres  of 
this,  brought  up  again  about  one  line  from  the  cut  edge,  and  introduced  into  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bowel  in  the  reverse  direction.  Czerny  combines  Lembert*s 
with  another  row  inside,  passing,  not  through  the 
mucous  membrane  only,  but  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  bowel. 

One  or  two  sutures  should  always  be  passed  across 
the  cut  edges  of  the  mesentery  immediately  above  its 
attachment,  in  order  to  obliterate  as  far  as  possible  the 
triangular  space  that  normally  exists  there,  and  allow  all 
the  sutures  to  pass  through  the  serous  coat.  Greig  Smith  ^'*^  407.-Le^berf.  Smurc 
speaks  very  highly  of  Halsted*s  plain  quilt  suture,  and 
makes  a  most  ingenious  use  of  it. 

**  The  intestine  has  been  cut  away,  the  mesentery  divided  as  close  to  the 
bowel  as  deemed  desirable,  and  no  wedge-shaped  portion  removed.  Two  Makins 
clamps,  covered  with  rubber  tubing,  have  been  applied,  at  a  distance  of  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  divided  ends  of  the  bowel.  A  purse-string  stitch  has  been 
so  arranged  along  the  divided  margin  of  the  mesentery  that  it  draws  together  the 
gap  of  cellular  tissue  and  the  attached  margins  of  gut,  while  it  leaves  free  small 
flaps  of  peritoneum,  which  may  be  grafted  on  to  the  base  of  the  line  of  union. 
Four  quilt  sutures  have  been  inserted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  divided  gut,  in 
the  exact  line  in  which  the  Lembert  sutures  are  to  be  placed  ;  the  two  on  each  side 
are  to  be  gathered  together  in  the  blades  of  catch -forceps,  and  gentle  and  steady 
traction  made  on  them  by  an  assistant.  This  raises  a  well-defined  fold  along  the 
edge  of  the  bowel :  into  this  fold  the  sutures  are  inserted.  The  traction  on  the 
quilt-stitches  makes  certain  that  equal  distances  of  the  bowel  are  arranged  for 
suturing,  and  also,  by  raising  a  fold,  makes  the  insertion  of  Lembert's  stitches  more 
easy  and  ensures  their  being  placed  in  a  straight  line.**  The  quilt-sutures  are  tied 
the  last  of  all,  and,  finally,  any  redundant  mesentery  is  fixed  along  the  line  of 
union  of  the  bowel.  Any  spot  that  appears  weak  maybe  strengthened  by  Dupuy- 
tren*s  or  Appolito's  continuous  suture  applied  outside. 

Senn  (**  Annals  of  Surgery,"  1888),  who  has  perfonned  on  animals  an  in- 
valuable series  of  experiments,  prefers  a  modification  of  Joubert's  suture  where 
direct  union  of  two  cut  ends  is  re([uired.  The  time  is  very  much  shorter  ;  there 
is  less  danger  at  the  mesenteric  edge ;  the  number  of  sutures  is  smaller,  the  risk 
of  their  giving  way  prematurely  and  of  their  perforating  die  mucous  membrane  is 
not  so  great,  and  there  is  not  so  much  fear  of  gangrene. 

The  direction  of  the  bowel  is  first  ascertained  by  Nothnagel's  test  (a  crystal 
of  a  sodium  salt  jjlaced  u])on  the  serous  surface,  causing  ascending  peristalsis),  the 
upper  end,  which  is  to  become  the  intussusceptum,  is  Haed  with  a  soft  pliable 
rubber  ring  (made  from  a  flat  rubber  band,  one-thiid  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in 
width,  by  securing  the  two  ends  together  with  catgut SBtnnBs),  which  is  stitched  to 
the  wall  at  its  lower  ^(^^'tt  with  a  continuous  catgut  sntore:  The  two  ends  of  the 
bowel  are  then  fastened  together  with  four  catgut  sntums^plsced  at  ecjual  distances, 
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and  the  upper  one,  supported  by  the  ring  inside,  is  pushed  into  the  other  so  a  to 
invaginate  it.  The  intussusceptum  must  be  a  little  longer  than  the  ring,  so  ihu 
there  may  be  a  distinct  neck  which  can  be  grasped  by  the  intussuscipiens.  A  few 
superficial  sutures  are  required  to  prevent  disinvagination. 

The  ring  acts  as  a  splint,  keeping  the  part  at  rest,  and  its  pressure  (which  nna 
not  be  too  great)  is  useful  in  securing  the  apposition  of  the  serous  surfaces.  Wtn 
the  catgut  softens  it  comes  away  of  itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  by  this  process  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  In 
than  one<fourth  the  time,  and  that  in  animals  it  succeeds  perfectly.  It  mostbt 
remembered,  however,  that  the  human  intestine  is  of  larger  calibre,  and  iu  nlk 
for  the  most  part  thinner.  Probably  it  would  not  succeed  in  cases  of  obstmctioa 
where  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine  is  tilled  with  fseces,  or  its  walls  much  softaied 
and  congested.  For  such  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  is  to  be  prefemd. 
In  perforating  wounds,  however,  where  perhaps  several  resections  have  to  be  pe- 
formed,  the  gain  in  point  of  time  alone  would  be  of  immense  advantage. 


{Crrig  Smith.) 


Senn  has  also  iiracticed  a  most  ingenious  system  of  omental  grafdng,  both  ii 
ordinary  cases  of  circular  suturing  and  in  his  modification  of  Joubert's  method. 
.\  flap  about  an  inch  in  width  (or  a  little  more),  and  suflBciently  long  to  roth 
round  the  bowel,  i.s  taken  from  the  margin  or  the  middle  of  the  omentum,  and  hitl 
u|xin  the  line  of  junction  ;  two  catgut  sutures  are  used  to  fasten  it,  each  passing 
twice  through  the  flap  (once  at  its  base  and  once  at  its  free  end),  and  throughthe 
mesentery  of  the  bowel  in  between,  care  being  taken  that  when  the  sutures  lie 
tied  they  corresjwnd  in  direction  to  the  course  of  the  mesenteric  vessels.  At  fiDt 
the  attachment  of  the  baiie  of  the  flap  to  the  omentum  was  preserved  intact ;  but 
in  his  later  ex|>erimcnts,  owing  to  the  possible  objection  that  kinking  might  be 
])roduced  by  this,  perfectly  isolated  strips  were  used  and  succeeded  equally  well 
Slight  scarification  of  the  serous  surface,  not  sufficient  to  cause  bleeding,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  of  additional  advantage  in  securing  early  and  fim 
adhesion  of  the  coats. 

Where  it  is  not  advisable  to  return  the  bowel  into  the  peritooeal  cavity,  Ac 
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two  ends  are  sutured  carefully  to  the  skin  around  the  abdominal  wound.  A  few 
stitches  should  be  put  in  first  to  connect  the  parietal  peritoneum  to  the  skin  and 
exclude  the  muscles,  and  the  external  opening  closed  as  far  as  possible  ;  then  the 
muscular  and  serous  coats  of  the  intestine  are  fastened  with  silk  at  as  many  points 
as  naay  be  necessary  all  round  to  the  conjoined  peritoneum  and  skin.  If  the 
bowel  has  not  been  emptied,  but  merely  the  contents  prevented  from  descending 
by  means  of  a  clamp,  this  should  not  be  removed  until  everything  is  secure,  for 
fear  of  the  faeces  in  their  first  rush  finding  their  way  into  the  peritoneum. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  itself  should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible,  if 
blood  has  escaped  into  it  in  any  quantity  it  must  be  sponged  out ;  but  all  bleeding 
points  should  be  secured  before  it  is  opened,  and  the  section  through  the  bowel 
(which,  owing  to  the  congested  condition  of  the  walls,  often  bleeds  freely)  should 
not  be  made  until  it  can  be  well  isolated.  Faecal  extravasation  is  very  much  more 
serious,  but  even  then  recovery  has  followed  after  the  peritoneum  has  been  thor- 
oughly washed  out  with  a  hot  solution  of  boracic  acid  ;  whether  a  drainage  tube 
should  be  used  or  not  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  peritonitis. 

Whether  the  bowel  should  be  returned  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  at  once  and 
the  abdominal  wound  closed,  or  an  artificial  anus  formed,  must  be  decided  for 
each  case  by  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  of  the  intestines.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  for  obstruction  at  least,  the  former  of  the  two  is  the  less  successful,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  artificial  anus  high  up  in  the  small  intestine  prac- 
tically means  starvation,  and  that  if  the  patient  is  to  be  cured  there  is  all  the  risk 
attendant  upon  the  second  operation.  In  case  of  wounds,  where  the  bowel  is 
healthy  and  the  patient  not  too  much  depressed,  there  is  no  doubt  the  operation 
should  be  completed  at  once. 

In  a  few  instances  an  intermediate  course  has  been  followed ;  the  bowel  has 
been  returned  just  within  the  wound  and  secured  in  that  position  by  one  or  two 
sutures.  This  may  be  done  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  the  stitches 
in  the  bowel,  and  several  cases  in  which  it  has  been  adopted  have  recovered  after 
a  slight  discharge  of  fseces  through  the  abdominal  wound. 

Colectomy. 

Resection  of  the  colon  has  been  practiced  in  cases  of  gangrene  (upward  of 
fifteen  inches  of  the  transverse  portion  have  been  excised  successfully  in  umbilical 
hernia),  irreducible  intussusception,  gunshot  injury  and  stricture  ;  but  so  far,  at 
least,  as  malignant  disease  is  concerned,  and  this  is  the  chief  of  the  causes  for 
which  colotomy  is  performed,  the  advisability  of  such  a  proceeding  is  very  doubt- 
ful. It  rarely  happens  that  the  case  is  diagnosed,  or  that  such  a  serious  operation 
is  agreed  to  by  the  patient  in  time  for  complete  removal ;  adhesions  are  nearly 
always  present,  either  to  the  neighboring  viscera  or  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  recurrence  within  a  short  time  is  only  too  probable.  As  Kendal  Franks 
has  shown,  the  primary  mortality  is  exceedingly  high  (though  the  percentage  with 
improved  methods  is  certainly  growing  smaller),  and  of  those  who  recover  more 
than  half  are  known  to  have  suffered  from  a  recurrence  within  a  few  months. 
Colotomy  can  give  such  complete  relief  with  such  small  risk,  that  before  colec- 
tomy is  preferred  it  must  be  shown  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  cure. 

The  operation  for  the  transverse  colon  is  i:)erformed  through  the  middle  line, 
and  portions  of  the  ascending  and  descending  colon  have  been  removed  in  the 
same  way,  but  this  must  be  considered  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  so  far  as  these  are 
concerned,  colectomy  is  only  possible  when  the  seat  of  disease  is  opposite  the 
lumbar  incision  and  the  bowel  is  sufficiently  free  for  it  to  be  well  pulled  out.  The 
method  is  the  same  as  in  enterectomy  ;  peritoneal  surfaces  must  be  brought 
together  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done  the  muscular  coats 
must  be  accurately  sutured,  but  this  greatly  increases  the  risk  of  suppuration  and 
retro-peritoneal  abscess. 
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CiECECTOMY. 

This  operation,  which  is  essentially  of  the  same  description,  has  been  per- 
formed on  several  occasions,  the  whole  of  the  caecum  being  removed  and  im. 
ileum  joined  to  the  ascending  colon. 

Intestinal  Anastomosis. 

By  this  is  meant  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  between  two  portions 
of  intestine,  or  between  the  intestine  and  the  stomach,  so  as  to  secure  the  direct 
transit  of  the  contents  from  one  to  the  other.  As  an  alternative  to  resection  and 
circular  suture  or  implantation  it  should  certainly  be  preferred  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  cause  of  obstruction  :  in  which,  after  resec- 
tion, continuity  cannot  be  restored  without  undue  traction,  and  in  which  tbe 
pathological  conditions  causing  the  obstruction  are  not  such  as  of  thensetres  to 
constitute  a  danger  to  life.  Its  importance  in  connection  with  carcinoma  of  tbe 
pylorus  alone  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that,  in  Liicke's  clinic,  oat  of  fiftj- 
two  cases  selected  for  pylorectomy,  only  five  were  free  from  metastases,  and  tint 
the  mortality  of  the  operation  was  75  per  cent. 

The  particular  name  of  the  operation  depends  uf)on  the  locality,  gastro-enter- 
ostomy,  jejuno-ileostomy,  ileo-ileostomy,  ileo -colostomy,  etc.  The  principle  is 
the  same  in  all  cases. 

Senn's  Methods, 

1.  Where  the  two  Segments  are  Placed  Side  by  Side, — Decalcified  plates  of 
bone,  one  inch  wide  by  three  inches  long,  are  prepared  from  the  tibia  of  an  ox  bj 
soaking  them  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  when  sufficiently  flexible  they  are  washed  free 
from  acid,  dried  between  plates  of  tin  so  that  they  may  not  curl  up,  and  kept 
until  wanted  in  absolute  alcohol.  In  the  centre  of  each  plate  an  opening  is 
drilled  five-eighths  of  an  inch  by  one-sixth  ;  and  around  this  four  smaller  boles 
for  sutures,  one  on  each  side,  one  at  each  end,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  from 
the  central  opening.  The  sutures,  which  are  of  fine  China  twist  (catgut  of  suffi- 
cient strength  is  too  coarse  and  the  knots  too  large)  are  secured  beforehand  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  plate  and  passed  through  the  holes  to  the  other  side. 

A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  on  the  convex  side  of  the  intestine,  away 
from  the  mesentery,  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  plate  of  bone  to  be  ^pped 
inside  and  arranged  parallel  to  the  bowel,  against  its  mucous  sur&ce.  The  two 
end  sutures  are  allowed  to  hang  out  through  the  opening  ;  the  two  lateral  ones, 
which  have  needles  attached  to  them,  are  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  bowd, 
near  the  incision,  so  as  to  fix  the  plate  and  prevent  eversion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. A  second  plate  is  arranged  in  a  similar  way  inside  the  other  portion  of 
intestine ;  and  then  the  serous  surfaces  are  brought  together  so  that  the  orifices 
correspond,  and  the  opposite  sutures  tied.  The  knots  of  the  lateral  ones  lie  be- 
tween the  peritoneal  surfaces. 

By  this,  accurate  approximation  is  secured  over  a  surface  corresponding  to 
the  size  of  the  plates  ;  there  is  no  risk  of  cutting  off  the  blood -supply  by  the  mul- 
titude of  sutures  ;  the  plates  act  as  splints  and  secure  i)erfect  rest ;  and  the  time  of 
the  operation  is  only  fifteen  minutes.  Senn  found  that,  in  dogs,  bone-plates,  if 
thoroughly  decalcified,  were  digested  too  soon  in  the  stomach ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  gastric  juice  is  much  more  acid  in  them  than  it  is  in  man. 

2 .  Where  the  End  of  one  Segtnent  is  Imp/anted  into  the  Side  of  the  Other, — ^In 
this  case  the  proximal  end  of  the  distal  segment  must  be  thoroughly  invaginated 
and  closed  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture  passing  through  the  periton^  and 
muscular  coats.  Senn  has  shown  that  if  it  is  treated  in  this  way  it  soon  atrophiei 
and  shrinks  up,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  becoming  the  seat  of  faecal  accumoli- 
tion. 

For  this  Senn  makes  use  of  the  modification  of  Joubert's  suture  already  de- 
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Bcribed  (p.  944).  A  rubber  ring  is  secured  in  the  distal  end  of  the  proximal 
aegment ;  two  catgut  sutures,  each  provided  with  two  needles,  are  passed  from 
'^thin  out,  at  opposite  sides,  through  the  upper  margin  of  the  ring  and  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bowel;  each  needle  is  then  passed  into  the  wall  of  the  colon, 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  opening,  penetrating  the  peri- 
toneal, muscular,  and  submucous  coats  only,  and  emerging  on  the  same  surface. 
^  soon  as  they  are  all  secured  at  corresponding  points,  gentle  traction  is  made 
upon  them  while  the  end  of  the  proxim^  segment  is  pushed  into  the  side  of  the 


distal  one,  so  as  to  form  a  limited  invagination.  The  sutures  are  then  tied  only 
sufficiently  to  prevent  any  disin  vagi  nation.  The  pressure  of  the  ring  keeps  the 
part  at  rest  and  secures  accurate  adaptation,  and  the  invagination  prevents  any 
escape  of  the  contents  and  secures  the  sealing  of  the  wound.  Superficial  sutures 
are  not  required. 

This  method,  of  course,  is  only  applicable  where  a  smaller  segment  can  be 
implanted  into  a  larger  one,  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  in  the  case  of  the 
stomach. 

Artificial  Anus  and  F-«cal  Fistula. 

In  artificial  anus  there  is  a  free  communication  between  the  skin  and  the 
bowel,  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  contents  escapes,  and  the 
part  below  shrinks  and  collapses.  In  ftecal  fistula,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chan- 
nel is  narrow,  it  may  l)e  long  and  tortuous,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  con- 
tents follow  the  natural  route.  The  one  arises  from  the  toss  of  a  loop  of  intestine, 
or  from  destruction  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  circumference  of  a  short  segment, 
the  bowel  being  sharply  bent  upon  itself;  the  other  from  sloughing  of  a  small  part 
only  of  the  wall. 

The  most  important  practical  distinction  is  the  existence  in  the  former  of  a 
spur  or  septum  opposite  the  opening,  which  prevents  the  contents  pa.ssing  on.  The 
posterior  wall  of  the  bowel  is  pushed  forward  from  behind  by  the  weight  of  the 
viscera ;  a  ridge  is  formed  on  the  mucous  surface,  and  this  grows  more  and  more 
prominent  until  at  length  it  overlies  and  closes  the  opening  of  the  lower  segment; 
the  whole  of  the  fseces  then  discharge  themselves  externally,  and  this  jiart  of  the 
bowel,  from  being  never  used,  shrivels  up  to  a  narrow  cord. 
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The  most  common  cause  is  hernia,  and  for  this  reason  the  opening  is  gen- 
erally situated  in  the  femoral  or  inguinal  region  ;  but  it  may  arise  from  injury, car- 
cinoma, internal  strangulation,  faecal  abscess  [tubercular],  circumscribed  peri- 
tonitis, and  many  other  causes  ;  and  the  communication  may  be  formed  with  the 
bladder  or  vagina,  or,  in  very  rare  cases,  with  other  parts  of  the  bowel.  If  the 
opening  is  of  any  size,  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  almost  sure  to  occur; 
and,  sometimes,  owing  to  the  stretching  of  the  adhesions  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  bowel,  or  between  the  bowel  and  the  skin,  hernial  protrusions  make  their 
appearance  by  the  side, 

Treatment. — Where  there  is  merely  a  fistula,  and  the  passage  below  is  feiriy 
open,  the  orifice  often  closes  in  of  itself.  The  discharge  becomes  less;  the cia- 
tricial  tissue  round  contracts  ;  the  patient  regains  strength  (unless  the  opening  is 
high  up  in  the  intestine)  ;  and,  even  if  the  cure  is  not  complete,  the  operation  is 
less  extensive,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  more  satisfactory.  This  so^l^ 
times  occurs  in  that  form  of  artificial  anus  which  follows  femoral  hernia ;  and  the 
process  may  be  hastened  by  pressure  steadily  applied,  by  drawing  the  edges 
together  with  strapping,  button  sutures,  or  hare-lip  pins,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
actual  cautery.  Sometimes  a  small  plastic  operation  will  succeed.  In  most  cases 
of  artificial  anus,  and  whenever  the  orifice  is  high  up,  so  that  the  patient  is  in 
danger  of  starvation,  further  measures  are  essential. 

1 .  Where  the  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  presence  of  a  spur,  an  attempt 
may  be  made,  either  to  divide  it  or  to  press  it  back.  The  simplest  method  is  that 
suggested  by  Mitchell  Banks  :  a  stout  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  secured  by  a  liga- 
ture so  that  it  shall  not  escape,  is  passed  through  the  orifice  into  the  upf)er  and 
lower  ends  of  the  bowel,  resting  against  the  edge  of  the  spur.  The  contents  of 
the  intestine,  especially  if  the  opening  is  high  up,  pass  through  it  more  or  less, 
and  by  its  pressure  it  wears  the  projection  back,  and  brings  the  two  portions  into 
the  same  line  again. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  spur  is  very  distinct,  it  may  be  divided  by  means  of 
Dupuytren's  enterotome.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  ends  of 
which  are  broadened  out  into  flattened  discs  or  circles ;  one  of  these  is  passed  on 
each  side  of  the  septum,  and  then,  after  making  sure  that  there  is  no  loop  of  intes- 
tine caught  between,  they  are  slowly  and  cautiously  tightened  up  from  day  today, 
until  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  septum  sloughs  through.  Adhesions  meantime 
form  around  and  completely  shut  out  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  mortality  attend- 
ing  this  procedure  is  exceedingly  low  (no  more  than  8.5  per  cent.);  but,  of 
course,  it  is  only  applicable  to  selected  cases. 

2.  Where  the  opening  is  very  high  up,  and  the  patient  is  gradually  losing 
ground  ;  where  there  is  no  well-defined  spur,  and  where  there  is  more  than  one 
opening,  resection  and  suture  of  the  bowel  afford  the  only  hope  of  cure.  This 
must  be  done  on  the  principles  that  have  been  already  described,  but  even  when 
every  precaution  has  been  taken,  the  mortality,  according  to  Makins,  amounts  to 
nearly  forty  per  cent.  The  patien-t,  for  a  day  or  two  before,  is  fed  wholly  with 
enemata  ;  the  bowels  and  the  skin  round  are  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  an  incisioD 
is  made  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  extent  of  theadh^ 
sions,  and  the  direction  of  the  bowel.  After  this,  the  ends  are  carefully  freed 
from  surrounding  structures,  drawn  well  out  of  the  wound  (which  is  immediately 
plugged  with  sponges;  clamped  if  necessary,  resected,  and  sutured.  If  the  lower 
end  of  the  bowel  is  much  contracted,  there  may  be  great  difficulty  in  this,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  divide  it  obliquely  so  as  to  secure  a  full  extent  of  cut  surface; 
but  every  attempt  should  be  made,  both  before  and  during  the  operation,  to  dilate 
it  quietly  and  gradually.  Afterwards  the  bowel  is  returned  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  the  abdominal  wound  treated  as  in  laparotomy.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  security  of  the  sutures,  it  is  well  to  retain  the  bowel  close  to  the  surfiux. 

After-treatment. — The  after-treatment  of  operations  upon  the  intestine  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  hernia ;  as  soon  as  the  patient  comes  round  from 
the  anaesthetic,  he  must  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  morphia  and  kept  tcm- 
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porarily  quiet  for  at  least  eight  days.  A  little  ice  may  be  given  to  allay  thirst, 
bat  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  suck  it  constantly  ;  the  temperature  must  be  main- 
tained, and  where  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine  is  concerned,  the  strength  kept 
up  with  nutrient  enemata.  Barker  has  shown  that,  in  a  case  of  gunshot  wound, 
six  days  suffice  for  sound  union,  but  probably  the  time  required  in  obstruction 
would  be  considerably  longer.  Artificially  digested  food  should  be  given  at  first, 
and  in  very  small  quantities.  In  colotomy,  of  course,  the  method  is  different, 
and  nourishment  may  be  taken  by  the  mouth  from  the  first. 

If  the  bowel  has  been  retained,  the  wound  does  not  require  dressing  for  five 
or  six  days,  unless  a  drainage  tube  is  used,  or  peritonitis  was  present.  Sometimes 
a  small  discharge  of  faeces  takes  place  for  a  time,  and  then  gradually  ceases,  caused 
probably  by  the  giving  way  of  one  or  two  of  the  sutures.  Where  an  artificial 
anus  is  left,  large  absorbent  and  antiseptic  pads  should  be  used  and  changed  as 
often  as  required,  the  skin  being  protected,  as  far  as  possible,  by  vaseline  or  simple 
ointments.  When  the  opening  is  near  the  upper  end  of  the  intestine,  the  ex- 
coriation may  prove  a  difficulty. 


SECTION  Vll.— SURGICAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER  AND 

PANCREAS. 

ABSCESS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  may  arise  from  wounds  and  contusions,  from  exposure  to 
cold,  or  from  suppuration  in  connection  with  hydatid  cysts  ;  but  in  most  instances, 
they  are  secondary  to  infection  from  the  intestine,  and  occur  chiefly  in  those  who 
have  lived  in  tropical  climates  and  have  suffered  from  dysentery.  Sometimes  they 
are  multiple,  scattered  through  the  liver  in  all  directions,  as  in  fatal  cases  of  pyae- 
mia ;  more  frequently,  they  are  single  or  few  in  number,  though  they  may  have 
been  formed  by  the  gradual  coalescence  of  numerous  small  foci,  and  then  they 
may  be  very  large,  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  pints  of  fluid.  The  pus  is 
usually  dark  chocolate  in  color,  and  sometimes  foetid.  At  first,  the  abscess  may 
be  deeply  seated  ;  as  it  enlarges,  it  approaches  nearer  the  surface,  until  either  it 
bursts  into  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  or  pericardium,  or  else,  if  this  is  prevented  by 
the  formation  of  adhesions,  discharges  itself  externally,  or  into  the  bowel. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  deep-seated  abscess  in  the  early  stage  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  A  history  of  residence  in  a  hot  climate,  or  of  any  rectal 
trouble,  even  years  before ;  the  occurrence  of  rigors,  or  of  general  feverishness, 
with  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  liver  ;  a  muddy,  perhaps  jaundiced, 
complexion  ;  irritability  of  the  stomach,  with  vomiting  and  other  signs  of  hepatic 
congestion,  may  excite  suspicion,  but  no  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made,  without 
exploration  by  means  of  an  aspirator.  In  the  later  stages,  when  there  is  a  distinct 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  when  the  skin  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  red 
and  oedematous,  this  difficulty  disappears  ;  but  the  abscess  must  usually  attain  a 
very  large  size  before  it  can  produce  such  an  efi*ect. 

Hydatids  of  the  liver  may  be  difi*erentiated  by  the  slowness  of  their  growth, 
and  by  the  al>sence  of  pain  and  fever  ;  but  this  fails  if  the  cyst  is  suppurating. 
A  certain  amount  of  difficulty  may  arise  in  the  case  of  large  single  gummata  of 
the  liver,  and  of  rapidly-growing  tumors  either  of  this  organ  or  of  the  kidney. 
Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  not  unfrequently  present,  especially  when  the  abscess 
is  situated  near  the  posterior  surface,  and  very  great  care  may  be  required  to 
make  certain  of  the  cause. 

Treatment. — i.  If  the  skin  over  the  swelling  is  red,  and  pits  on  pressure, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  either  as  to  the  existence  of  an  abscess  or  the  presence  of 
adhesions.     In  such  circumstances  an  aspirating  needle  may  be  used  as  a  prelimi- 
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tiiey  may  occur  at  any  age,  forming  a  tense  elastic  swelling  which  slowly  extends 
in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.     Sometimes  there  is  a  smooth  rounded  promi- 
nence on  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  dull  on  percussion,  and  tense,  without 
being  tender.     Occasionally  fluctuation  can  be  made  out,  or  what  is  known  as 
hydatid  fremitus — a  peculiar  thrill  only  felt  over  cysts  of  considerable  size.     Often 
the  cyst  grows  downward,  simulating  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  in  a  few  cases 
it  has  reached  so  far  as  to  be  mistaken  for  hydronephrosis,  and  even  for  ovarian 
tumor.     Not  unfrequently  serious  consequences  arise  from  pressure  upon  neigh- 
horing  organs.     Syncope  has  been  known  to  occur ;  vomiting  is  not  uncommon  ; 
respiration  may  be  interfered  with ;  or  jaundice,  ascites,  or  anasarca  may  follow. 
Rupture  of  the  cyst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  occur,  as  the  vascular 
adventitia  is  often  defective  on  the  serous  surface,  and  is  generally  fatal  at  once. 
Communications  occasionally  form  with  the  lung,  so  that  the  cysts  are  coughed 
up  in  numbers  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  the  patient  recovers,  it  is  only  after  a  long  and 
severe  illness.     In  a  few  cases  the  hydatids  have  been  known  to  remain  stationary 
for  years  and  at  length  undergo  degeneration  and  dry  up  into  a  calcareous  mass ; 
but  suppuration  with  high  fever  and  severe  constitutional  disturbance  is  more 
common. 

The  diagnosis  rests  mainly  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  smooth,  even 
shape  of  the  swelling,  and  the  absence  of  pain  and  feverishness.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty arises  with  pleurisy,  hydronephrosis,  ovarian  cysts  and  tumors  of  the  liver  ; 
but  as  a  rule  exploratory  puncture  is  conclusive.  When  suppuration  has  set  in  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  abscesses  due  to  other  causes. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  doubt  that  hydatid  cysts  are  easily  killed  by  with- 
drawing a  small  quantity  of  fluid  from  their  interior,  and  when  they  are  of  mode- 
rate size  and  are  deeply  imbedded  in  a  solid  organ,  there  is  a  reasonable  hope 
that  if  this  can  be  done  they  may  become  calcified.  In  the  case  of  larger  ones, 
however,  this  is  seldom  satisfactory,  partly  owing  to  the  risk  of  suppuration, 
partly  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  rid  of  the  daughter  cysts  they  so  often  con- 
tain.    For  these  free  incision  is  the  only  method. 

As  in  the  case  of  abscesses,  this  may  l)e  carried  out  in  two  steps,  an  incision 
being  made  down  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  plugged  so  as  to  procure  adhe- 
sion between  the  opposing  surfaces  some  few  days  before  the  cyst  is  opened ;  or, 
preferably,  the  whole  operation  may  be  completed  at  once.  The  surface  of  the 
liver  where  the  cyst  projects  must  be  exposed  by  a  free  incision  through  the  abdo- 
minal wall,  the  opening  carefully  packed  with  sponges,  and  then,  while  an  assistant 
supports  the  liver  by  external  pressure,  a  free  incision  is  made  into  the  sac  and 
its  contents  evacuated.  The  side  of  the  cyst  is  hooked  up  with  the  finger,  the 
wall  of  the  sac  peeled  off,  disturbing  the  adventitia  as  little  as  possible,  and  the 
edge  accurately  sutured  to  the  skin.  In  some  cases  the  sac  has  been  sponged  out 
with  iodine  afterwards. 

Tapping  hydatid  cysts  with  an  aspirator  is  occasionally  followed  by  urticaria, 
vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  of  poisoning.  I  have  known  one  instance  in 
which  sudden  death  occurred,  and  Bryant  has  recorded  another  ;  it  may  have 
been  due  to  the  sudden  entry  of  some  of  the  cyst  fluid  into  one  of  the  large 
branches  of  the  hepatic  vein,  but  more  probably  to  shock. 


Diseases  of  the  Gall-Bladder. 


Biliary   Calculi, 

Gall-stones  are  generally  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  although  a  few  are  met 
with  in  the  hepatic  duct,  coming  from  the  liver,  and  they  may  become  impacted 
either  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  probably  held  by  the  peculiar  folding  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  in  the  hepatic,  cystic,  or  common  ducts.  Sometimes 
they  are  single,  or,  at  least,  few  in   number,  and  of  very  large  size;  sometimes 
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they  are  multiple,  occurring  by  the  hundred,  and  having  facets  from  mntiial  fric- 
tion. Some  are  small,  rough,  and  soft,  composed  chiefly  of  bile  pigment,  odicB 
formed  of  cholesterine  are  hard  and  brittle.  They  are  most  common  in  women, 
and  after  middle  life,  although  instances  of  their  occurrence  in  children  are  not 
unknown. 

The  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  variable  :  it  is  not  uncomoKm  to 
find  post-mortem  that  the  gall-bladder  is  full  of  them,  without  there  having  bca 
any  reason  to  suspect  their  existence  during  life. 

In  some  cases  there  are  frequent  and  excessively  painful  attacks  of  btliuj 
colic,  with  or  without  jaundice,  according  to  the  exact  situation  of  the  obstmctioiL 
The  patient  is  never  free  from  pain,  there  is  a  constant  weight  or  dragging  in  the 
hepatic  region,  made  worse  by  movement,  and  coming  on  with  especial  severity 
a  few  hours  after  food,  causing  vomiting  and  great  prostration.  This  may  end  sud- 
denly and  finally  with  the  passage  of  the  calculus,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stone 
may  drop  back  into  the  gall-bladder,  and  all  the  symptoms  return  again  within t 
few  hours. 

If  the  calculus  is  impacted,  the  consequences  are  still  more  serious.  When 
the  obstruction  is  in  the  cystic  duct,  the  gall-bladder  only  is  involved,  and  itnar 
either  become  immensely  distended  (dropsy),  or  inflamed  and  suppurate  (em- 
pyema) ;  when  it  is  in  the  common  duct,  in  addition  to  this,  the  liver  is  affected, 
jaundice  sets  in,  and  at  length,  unless  some  relief  is  given,  cholaemia  folk)vs. 
Usually,  this  proves  fatal  within  the  twelvemonth. 

[Occasionally  the  gall-stones  dilate  the  gall-bladder  so  there  is  a  distinct  pro- 
trusion of  the  abdominal  wall.  The  writer  cut  down  upon  such  a  swelling  in  the 
Saturday  clinic  at  Rush  Medical  College  in  1891,  and  removed  twenty-seven  small 
faceted  gall-stones.  These  were  contained  in  a  pouch  or  diverticulum  of  the  gall- 
bladder. A  fistula  persisted  for  some  weeks  after  the  operation,  but  finally  holed 
after  repeated  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine.] 

Dropsy  of  the  Gall-Bladder, 

Distention  of  the  gall-bladder  is  nearly  always  due  to  impacted  calculus; 
in  some  rare  instances  other  foreign  substances,  fragments  of  carcinoma,  trcma- 
todes,  etc. ,  have  been  found  instead,  and  occasionally  it  results  from  stricture,  gum- 
mata,  or  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  contents  soon  become  altered  in  character; 
the  bile  becomes  more  watery  ;  after  a  time  it  loses  its  color  altogether,  and  at 
length  it  is  replaced  by  a  fluid  that  is  either  perfectly  clear  or  is  turbid  from  the 
amount  of  mucus  it  contains.  The  bladder  itself  swells  up  into  a  pear-shaped  or 
semi-globular  tumor  which  grows  downward  toward  the  umbilicus.  Usually  it  ii 
overlapped  at  its  margin  by  intestine  and  there  may  be  a  clear  note  on  percussion 
between  it  and  the  liver.  The  surface  is  smooth  and  uniform,  firm  and  elastic  to 
the  touch,  but  sometimes  very  painful.  The  walls  are  nearly  always  thinned,  and 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  size  it  may  reach. 

Empyema  of  the  Gall-Bladder, 

Supi)uration  in  the  gall-bladder,  which,  according  to  Tait,  is  usual  who 
only  a  few  gall-stones  are  present,  rarely  leads  to  a  tumor  of  such  size.  The  walls 
are  thickened  in  some  parts  and  thinned  in  others,  adhesions  tying  it  down  to  all 
the  structures  near  ;  the  tissues  become  soft  and  easily  torn,  and,  if  the  galUbladda 
itself  does  not  slough,  the  pus  gradually  works  its  way  through  the  wall  at  some 
point  or  other.  Sometimes  it  bursts  into  the  peritoneum,  causing  fatal  peritonitis; 
more  often  it  discharges  itself  either  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  colon ;  pcr- 
ha|>s  most  frequently  of  all,  adhesions  form  between  the  fundus  and  the  abdominal 
l)arietes,  and  the  abscess  is  either  opened  or  breaks  externally.  If  the  obstractioB 
is  in  the  cystic  duct  this  may  give  complete  relief;  if,  however,  the  common  duct 
is  involved,  a  permanent  biliary  fistula  is  left,  which  tisually  proves  £ual  in  the 
course  of  a  vear  or  two,  from  exhaustion. 
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Diagnosis. — Malignant  disease  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  pylorus,  or  of  the 
gall-bladder  itself,  may  cause  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty.  This  is  especially 
die  case  with  the  first  mentioned,  as  biliary  calculi  are  not  unfrequently  associated 
with  carcinoma,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each 
other.  According  to  Tait,  the  presence  of  jaundice  points  distinctly  to  malignant 
disease,  and,  so  far  from  rendering  an  operation  advisable,  suggests  exactly  the 
opposite  conclusion,  unless  it  is  done  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  the  re- 
moval of  an  obstructing  calculus  or  the  relief  of  biliary  colic.  Out  of  twenty 
cases  operated  on,  carcinoma  was  present,  or  was  very  highly  probable,  in  every 
one  in  which  there  was  jaundice. 

Tumors  of  the  kidney,  particularly  hydronephrosis  and  floating  kidney,  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  distended  gall-bladder,  especially  when  there  has  been  a 
history  of  the  previous  passage  of  gall-stones,  and  vice  versa.  The  shape  of  the 
tomor  and  the  relation  that  it  bears  to  the  bowel  are  the  most  important  diagnostic 
points ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  without  a  preliminary  ex- 
ploratory incision. 

Hydatid  cysts,  dermoid  cysts,  tumors  in  connection  with  the  omentum, 
ovarian  cysts,  and  other  rarer  forms  of  tumors,  have  occasionally  given  rise  to 
difficulty.  In  any  such  case,  a  small  exploratory  operation  is  infinitely  more  safe 
and  more  certain  than  needling  or  aspiration. 

Operations  Upon  the  Gall-Bladder. 

According  to  Greig  Smith,  operation  is  required  in  all  cases  of  empyema, 
dropsy,  and  persistently  recurring  colic.  When  jaundice  is  present,  the  prognosis 
is  much  more  grave,  not  only  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  but  because  of  the 
much  greater  risk  of  hemorrhage  and  the  feeble  power  of  reijair.  .Still,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  cholaemia,  and  sometimes,  even  under 
these  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  j^rmanent  cure — by  crushing,  for  example, 
a  calculus  impacted  in  the  common  duct. 

Aspiration  through  the  abdominal  wall  cannot  l>e  recommended  ;  it  is  not 
likely  to  effect  a  permanent  cure,  and  it  may  lead  to  leakage  through  the  puncture 
and  peritonitis. 

Free  incision  can  only  be  practiced  where  there  is  an  al>^cess  fxjinting  through 
the  skin. 

Incision  into  the  gall-bladder  after  exjx/sure  through  an  oj^ening  in  the  ab- 
dominal parietes  {c  hole  cystotomy)  is  a  most  successful  ojjeration.  A  vertical  incision 
is  made  over  the  most  prominent  j/art  of  the  swelling,  and  the  muscles  and  jjeriton- 
eum  divided  in  the  ordinarv  wav  :  the  fmi<er  is  then  intnxluced  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  gall-bladder,  and.  if  it  is  much  distended  and  not  too  much 
bound  down  by  adhesions,  a  fjue  trof:ar  and  ^^nnnla  is  thrust  into  it  to  draw 
off"  some  of  the  contents,  and  allow  it  to  Ixr  ptillc-d  oit  throtjgh  the  wound,  the 
greatest  care  l>eing  taken  to  allow  ^one  of  the  fluid  to  <rnter  the  i>eri to neal  cavity. 
If  catch  or  tooth  forcej/s  are  used,  they  should  ly;  placed  aix^ve  and  l>elow  the 
opening  of  the  trocar,  so  tiiat  if  the  tis^u'rs.  wljjcfi  are  often  very  tljin,  are  bruised, 
the  injured  part  may  lie  in  conta/t  v^ith  the  j/arjetal  j^^'ritorjeum.  As  soon  as  the 
wall  of  the  bladder  is  drawn  o^jt  thro'j;.di  the  wourid,  a  free  incision  is  made  into  it. 
the  rest  of  the  contents  allowe^i  to  ev^j/r.  the  jnterior  <^refully  sjxjngeri  out,  and 
the  finger  introduced  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  olMrurtion  j^revrnt.  lxx>se calculi 
present  no  difficulty,  bjt  if  they  are  jnjj/a*  te^j  far  down  jn  the  neck,  or  in  the  cystic 
duct,  the  greatest  care  i^  required  to  'd\'i\<\  injury.  Sonietifnes  they  may  Ixr  removed 
by  special  forcej^rs.  the  suri'd.<..*:  l><ring  '^r'<i/i'x-4lly  njblyjed  away,  while  the  stone  is  fixed 
by  the  forefinger  of  the  other  liand  pr'rb>jfig  a;/aj/jM  jt  ir'jtn  outside  the  duct.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  the  '-.tone  iias  Urerj  t^roKerj  by  jyp-ssure  fr<>in  the  outside,  for- 
ceps guarded  with  ru'-lxrr  tijA  t/e  r^;'  uvJ  to  ;^v'y;d  bruisirig  as  far  as  jx^ssible. 
Needling  has  ].>eeri  re<  omnief-d*-'^  t/>  tyf«-;:ilr  tljc-fu  ijjy      'J  he  mucous  membrane  has 

been  verv  carefully  nicked  frou.  tJ.e  ;f/>j'Je.      'i  he  caj' ul  i>.  }jas  Ix-en  left  and  the 
61 
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fistulous  opening  syringed  out  constantly  with  wann  water  for  a  fortnight,  and 
finally,  when  everything  else  has  failed,  the  gall-bladder  has  been  excised. 

In  a  few  cases  the  wound  in  the  gall-bladder  has  been  successfully  sewn  up 
and  the  emptied  sac  returned  into  the  abdomen,  but  Tait,  who  has  performed 
more  of  these  operations  and  with  better  success  than  anyone  else,  condemns  this 
strongly.  The  walls  are  often  exceedingly  thin,  it  is  very  oflen  impossible  to 
make  sure  that  the  opening  into  the  bowel  is  patent,  and  if  any  further  operatioD 
is  required  it  is  decidedly  advantageous  to  have  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  ad- 
herent to  the  cicatrix.  The  walls  of  the  sac,  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and  the 
skin,  should  be  accurately  sewn  together.  Tait  uses  two  continuous  sutures,  one 
for  each  side  of  the  wound,  the  ends  being  tied  together  afterward,  above  and 
below.  A  large  drainage  tube  is  inserted,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  carry  all  the  bile 
away  from  the  wound,  and  ordinary  absorbent  dressings  are  applied.  When  die 
wound  is  healed  the  drainage  tube  may  be  withdrawn.  If  the  obstruction  has 
been  removed  the  bile  soon  finds  its  way  into  the  intestine  again  ;  if,  on  the  ocber 
hand,  this  is  impossible,  a  biliary  fistula  is  left  which  may  be  dealt  with  later  oo. 

Cholecystectomy  J  or  removal  of  the  whole  gall-bladder,  is  a  more  serious  oper- 
ation, and  should  only  be  practiced  when,  from  the  condition  of  the  parts  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  it  is  clear  that  incision  and  drainage  either  are  impracticable 
or  would  fail  to  give  relief.  Sometimes  this  occurs  after  prolonged  inflammatioD; 
the  gall-bladder  is  so  utterly  disorganized  that  it  is  not  possible  to  suture  it  securdj 
to  the  abdominal  wound  ;  and  it  may  happen  in  cases  of  impacted  calculus,  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  extract  or  crush  the  stone  without  injuring  the  wall  of  thedtxl 
The  preliminary  steps  are  the  same ;  the  gall-bladder  must  be  separated  from 
adhesions,  all  hemorrhage  carefully  stopped,  the  peritoneal  flaps  united  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture,  and  the  end  of  the  cystic  duct  tied. 

Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas. 

Large  cysts,  associated  with  obstruction  of  the  main  duct,  are  practically  die 
only  form  of  disease  of  the  pancreas  that  comes  within  reach  of  the  surgeon.  Thcj 
project  forward,  either  beneath  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  or  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  pushing  the  stomach  to  the  right,  the  spleen  to  the  left,  and  the  tiaDSvene 
colon  downward.  In  some  cases  fluctuation  is  very  plain  ;  in  others  there  is  com- 
municated pulsation  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  or  the  tumor  moves  up  and  down 
with  respiration. 

General  emaciation  is  not  uncommon;  as  it  occurs  even  with  small  cysts  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  maybe  due  to  interference  with  the  solar  plexus.  Theit 
may  be  a  sense  of  oppression  or  paroxysmal  attacks  of  pain,  deep  between  theensi- 
form  cartilage  and  the  navel,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  anxiety.  Undigested  muscn- 
lar  fibre  may  be  i)resent  in  the  stools  ;  vomiting  is  not  unfrequent ;  the  bowelsaie 
often  very  irregular,  and  sometimes  at  least  the  complexion  becomes  pecoliailj 
earthy.  I'he  diagnosis  can  only  be  verified  by  aspiration.  The  fluid  may  be  dark 
brown  and  turbid,  like  pea-soup,  or  the  contents  may  be  clear,  or  they  may  be 
mixed  with  pus  or  blood.  In  several  cases  the  presence  of  similar  ferments  to  those 
of  the  pancreatic  juice  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment.  Hydatids  of  the  liver 
and  other  organs,  ovarian,  mesenteric,  omental,  and  renal  cysts,  dropsy  of  the 
omental  bursa,  and  distention  of  the  gall-bladder,  closely  resemble  it,  and,  innaany 
cases,  have  only  been  distinguished  at  the  time  of  operation. 

Extirpation  may  be  practicable  occasionally;  in  most  instances,  incision  and 
drainage  are  to  be  i)referred.  The  openings  should  be  made  over  the  most  proini- 
nent  ])ortion  of  the  tumor,  the  contents  partially  removed  by  aspiration,  and  the 
cyst  (Irawn  out  and  secured  by  sutures  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  the  skin.  If 
the  discharge  irritates  the  skin,  boracic  acid  dressings  should  be  used. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM, 

Malformations  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus. 

Of  these  there  are  two  chief  varieties. 

In  the  first  the  original  cloacal  outlet  persists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
the  bowel  terminates  in  the  bladder,  vagina,  or  urethra. 

In  the  second  the  communication  with  the  genito-urinary  organs  is  shut  off, 
but  the  rectum  does  not  open  upon  the  surface ;  like  the  former,  this  is  due  to  an 
arrest  of  development.  The  intestine  is  formed  from  the  innermost  of  the  germ- 
inal layers  ;  at  either  end  it  terminates  blindly,  the  anus  as  well  as  the  mouth  being 
developed  by  an  invagination  from  the  exterior.  Consequently  three  degrees  of 
defect  are  possible  :  the  anus  may  be  wanting,  and  the  rectum  well  formed  (the 
most  common)  ;  the  anus  may  be  well  formed  and  the  rectum  wanting  (the  most 
serious)  ;  or,  finally,  both  may  be  present,  but  the  septum  between  them  persist, 
either  as  a  definite  membrane  or  as  a  mere  epithelial  layer. 

Besides  these,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  orifice  of  the  anus  may  be  very  small, 
and  displaced,  either  forward,  or  to  one  side,  apparently  by  a  growth  prolonged 
forward  from  the  coccyx  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  apparent  at  once.  If,  however,  a  distinct  anal 
diverticulum  is  present,  the  malformation  of  the  rectum  may  be  overlooked  until 
suspicion  is  aroused  by  distention,  persistent  vomiting,  and  the  absence  of  meco- 
nium. The  condition,  if  unrelieved,  is  nearly  always  fatal  within  a  few  days ;  a 
few  cases  have  lived  for  some  time,  even  years,  with  regular  faecal  vomiting.  An 
exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  vaginal  oi)ening,  as  this  may  not  be  dis- 
covered until  adult  life.  If  there  is  a  communication  with  the  urinary  passages, 
death  is  usually  cau.sed  by  cystitis  and  pyelonephritis. 

Treatment. — The  child  must  be  held  in  the  lithotomy  position  (especial 
care  is  required  to  keep  it  straight),  a  catheter  is  passed  into  the  bladder  or  vagina, 
according  to  the  sex,  and  a  thorough  examination  made. 

In  the  slighter  cases  the  bulging  caused  by  the  rectum  when  the  child  cries  and 
the  dark  color  of  the  meconium  are  visible  at  once,  and  all  that  is  required  is  to 
tear  through  or  divide  a  thin  partition,  leaving  a  little  oiled  lint  in  the  opening  as 
soon  as  the  bowel  has  emptied  itself. 

In  most,  however,  either  from  the  anus  being  absent,  or  from  the  thickness  of 
the  tissues  between  it  and  the  bowel,  a  median  incision  must  be  made  through  the 
skin  from  the  site  of  the  anus  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  the  dissection  carried 
backward,  guided  by  the  catheter  in  front  and  the  bone  behind.  If  the  bowel  is 
near  the  surface  it  may  be  drawn  down  and  sutured  to  the  margin  ;  but  this  is 
valueless  if  there  is  much  tension.  In  this  case  a  stricture  is  almost  sure  to  follow 
unless  special  precautions  are  taken,  a  catheter  or  the  tip  of  the  finger  being  intro- 
duced at  first  every  day.     After  a  time  the  tendency  to  contract  appears  to  diminish. 

If  the  rectum  is  not  exposed  in  this  way,  firm  pressure  should  be  made  upon 
the  abdomen,  while  the  finger  is  in  the  perineal  wound  ;  sometimes  the  end  can  be 
felt,  or  the  bulging  is  so  plain  that  there  is  reason  to  Mieve  it  is  not  far  off,  and 
then  the  dissection  may  be  continued  along  the  sacrum  until  the  peritoneum  is 
reached,  the  coccyx  being  resected  if  necessary.  When  this  does  not  succeed,  the 
choice  lies  between  inguinal  and  lumbar  colotomy,  preference  being  generally  given 
to  the  former,  not  only  on  account  of  the  more  convenient  situation  of  the  anus, 
but  because  when  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  not  developed,  the  rest  of  the 
large  intestine  is  very  likely  to  be  displaced  and  inaccessible  from  behind. 
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Opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  the  perineum  has  been  advocated,  od 
the  ground  that  it  saves  the  risk  of  a  double  operation ^  and  that  as  the  extonal 
sphincter  is  usually  present  in  these  cases,  the  inconvenience  of  incontineoce 
would  be  avoided  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  the  character  of  the  intettine 
at  such  a  depth  is  very  great,  and  the  power  of  selection  very  small. 

When  there  is  a  communication  with  the  vagina  a  bent  probe  may  be  pned 
through  it  into  the  rectum  as  a  guide ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  opening  is  ob 
the  side  of  the  bowel,  with  a  blind  pouch  running  beyond  ;  nearly  always  it  lies 
at  the  end.  In  this  case,  and  also  when  the  rectum  communicates  with  the  urinanr 
passages,  an  anus  must  be  formed,  if  possible  in  the  natural  situation,  and  the  com- 
munication closed  by  a  subsequent  operation. 

Examination  of  the  Rectum. 

In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  give  an  injection  beforehand,  so  as  to  bring 
down  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel.  The  patient  should  Jie  well  over  on  the  left 
side  with  the  hips  and  knees  flexed,  and  the  back  to  the  light.  The  character  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  orifice  of  the  anus  is  noted  first,  whether  there  is  any  discolon- 
tion,  swelling,  or  abnormal  opening.  Then  gentle  pressure  is  made  all  round  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  any  induration  or  fluctuation,  or  any  very  tender  spot,  esp^ 
cially  near  the  margin. 

The  mucous  surface  of  the  orifice  is  then  inspected.  The  fingers  are  placed 
upon  the  buttocks,  and,  with  the  thumbs  quite  close  to  the  anus,  the  sides  are  firmly 
separated  while  the  patient  strains  down.  Small  ulcers  and  fissures  at  the  margin, 
polypi,  and  internal  piles  can  often  be  seen  at  once. 

The  finger  is  then  introduced,  well  oiled,  and  the  angles  of  the  nail  filled  in 
with  soap.  The  pulp  should  be  placed  over  the  orifice  and  the  patient  told  to  bear 
down  ;  as  the  muscles  relax  they  carry  it  in  with  them.  If  there  is  any  evidence 
of  fissure  slight  pressure  should  be  made  toward  the  opposite  margin. 

Except  in  the  case  of  polypi,  the  marginal  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
always  examined  first  ;  painful  ulcers,  the  orifices  of  fistulae,  and  the  like,  are  in 
the  majority  of  instances  within  an  inch  of  the  edge.  Then  the  investigation  is 
carried  higher,  the  character  of  the  surface  ascertained,  and,  by  deeper  pressarer 
the  condition  of  the  neighboring  organs.  By  making  the  patient  bcair  down, 
especially  if  he  is  standing,  an  inch  or  more  of  the  rectum  can  be  brought  6of9^ 
on  to  the  fingers ;  but  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  situated  high  up,  or  tbeieis 
a  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  it  is  advisable  to  give  an  anaesthetic.  When  the  mnscks 
of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  are  well  relaxed,  the  |)erineum  can  be  pushed  in  in  front 
of  the  knuckles,  and  the  finger  can  generally  reach  the  promontory  of  the  sacrvm. 
If  this  fail,  further  examination  may  be  carried  out  with  the  speculum,  the  long 
tube,  or  the  hand. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  speculum  is  a  short  conical  metal  tube,  opentf 
the  tnd  and  on  one  side  ;  but  this,  of  course,  only  exposes  the  part  immediately 
inside  the  anus.  If  it  is  wished  to  inspect  the  deeper  portion  the  patient  most  be 
placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  in  the  lithotomy  position,  with  the  pelvis  well  raised 
so  that  the  intestines  may  sink  toward  the  diaphragm,  and  the  sphincter  be  dilated. 
Metal  tubes,  then,  of  various  sizes,  may  be  very  carefully  introduced,  the  muooii 
membrane  being  lifted  from  off"  the  opening  from  time  to  time  with  a  sponge oaa 
holder. 

Rectal  bougies  as  a  means  for  diagnosis  are  dangerous  and  misleading.  Tliey 
nearly  always  catch,  either  against  the  sacrum  or  behind  some  fold  of  mucous 
brane,  and  very  often  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  a  stricture  where  none 
Enema  tubes  are  a  little  better,  as  by  injecting  fluid  through  them  the  muooii 
membrane  may  be  lifted  off  from  the  end  out  of  the  way.  Sometimes  then  tiK 
tul)e  can  be  passed  a  few  inches  further,  proving  that  there  is  no  stricture;  but, if 
it  cannot,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

FinaWy,  the  Uwwd,  \^rovided  it  is  under  seven  inches  in  circumference,  can  be 
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introduced  in  most  well-formed  adults.  The  patient  must  be  under  an  anaesthetic ; 
^he  sphincter  very  gradually  dilated  ;  and  then  the  fingers  slowly  wormed  in  with 
mL  screwing  action  until  the  broader  part  slips  inside.  Oil  or  vaseline  should  be 
fteely  used.  I  have  on  several  occasions  done  this  myself,  and  have  found  it  once 
or  twice  of  very  great  use  in  diagnosis.  The  proceeding  is  not  without  danger ; 
there  are  several  cases  on  record  in  which  sudden  death  occurred,  probably  from 
rupture  of  the  peritoneal  band  that  surrounds  the  bowel.  This  can  be  felt  like  a 
cord  passing  across  it  obliquely,  about  four  inches  up,  and  it  must  on  no  account 


Fig.  410. — Allingham's  Rectal  Speculum. 

be  forced.     The  sphincter,  of  course,  loses  its  power  for  some  days,  but  I  have 
never  found  any  permanent  paralysis  follow. 

If  the  hand  cannot  be  introduced,  owing  to  the  peritoneal  fold,  a  combination 
of  these  two  methods  is  very  useful,  the  long  enema  tube  being  passed  up  the  pal- 
mar surface,  and  guided  by  the  fingers  into  the  smooth  tubular  portion  above. 

Injuries  of  the  Rectum. 

Lacerations  of  the  margins  of  the  anus  are  occasionally  caused  by  the  passage 
of  hardened  faeces,  or  by  the  rough  use  of  enema  tubes,  and  sometimes  they  degene- 
rate into  very  painful  ulcers.  The  anus,  too,  may  be  torn  in  parturition,  the  pe- 
rineum giving  way  completely. 

Foreign  bodies  of  all  sorts  occur  from  time  to  time,  some,  such  as  fish  bones, 
enteroliths,  gall-stones,  and  other  foreign  bodies,  coming  down  from  the  bowel, 
others  introduced  from  below  ;  and  it  may  require  very  great  ingenuity  to  extract 
them  without  inflicting  serious  injury. 

Hemorrhoids. 

The  veins  that  surround  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  are  exceedingly  liable 
to  become  distended  and  varicose.  Sometimes  they  remain  in  this  condition  ; 
more  frequently,  owing  to  the  congestion  and  ccdema,  and  from  the  constant  irri- 
tation to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  cellular  tissue  around  becomes  inflamed  ; 
the  lymph  that  is  poured  out  becomes  organized,  and  at  length  distinct  tumors, 
known  as  hemorrhoids,  are  formed.  These  maybe  classed  as  external,  internal,  or 
intermediate,  according  to  their  situation  under  the  skin,  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  j)artly  under  the  one,  partly  under  the  other. 

Their  frequency  is  due  to  the  structure  of  the  part.  The  hemorrhoidal  plexus 
lies  under  the  mucous  membrane,  inside  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  bowel.  The  blood  from  this  returns  partly  by  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  which  commence  close  to  the  edge,  and  run  up  in  the  sub-mucous 
layer  before  piercing  the  muscular  coat ;  partly  by  the  middle  and  inferior  ones, 
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which  end  at  length  in  the  internal  iliac.  Of  these  the  first  are  by  far  the  most 
important ;  the  others  merely  drain  the  anal  margin  and  the  region  of  the  external 
sphincter;  and  the  communication  between  the  two  is  so  poorly  developed  that  it 
is  of  little  use  in  affording  relief;  an  injection  thrown  into  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus 
through  the  inferior  mesenteric  does  not  pass  on  into  the  iliac  veins.  This  plexus, 
therefore,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  valveless  portal  system,  and  feels  the  strain  fim 
and  most  severely  when  anything  impedes  the  flow  of  blood  upward  through  the 
abdomen  and  liver. 

Another  point  is  that  while  the  veins  of  the  rest  of  the  abdomen  arc  sup- 
ported by  the  walls,  and  prevented  from  becoming  distended  when  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  contract,  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  is  entirely  unprotected,  and, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  laxity  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  lies,  is  quite  incapable  of 
resisting  the  increased  blood -pressure.  Straining  or  bearing  down,  if  there  is  the 
least  dilatation,  makes  the  veins  swell  out  at  once,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
becomes  purple.  This,  of  course,  subsides  again  as  the  muscles  relax,  but  it  can 
easily  be  understood  how  the  frequent  repetition  slowly  but  surely  makes  the  dila- 
tation worse  and  worse. 

Verneuil  attributes  much  importance  to  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  veins  pass- 
ing through  valvular  openings  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  bowel  a  short  distance 
above  the  anus,  believing  that  the  contraction  tends  to  constrict  them  and  check 
the  flow.  If,  however,  this  were  the  case,  it  would  easily  relieve  them  from  the 
backward  pressure  of  the  blood  higher  up  in  the  portal  system. 

The  exciting  causes  are  of  the  most  varied  description.  Every  impediment 
to  the  return  of  the  blood  helps  :  valvular  disease  of  the  heart ;  chronic  brouchitis 
and  emphysema ;  cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  abdominal  tumors  ;  pregnancy  ;  accumu- 
lation of  faeces  ;  everything,  in  short,  that  directly  or  indirectly  checks  the  return 
circulation. 

Constant  straining,  whether  arising  from  constipation  or  from  causes  con- 
nected with  the  urinary  tract,  calculus,  stricture,  or  enlarged  prostate,  acts  in  the 
same  way,  perhaps  more  rapidly. 

Active  congestion,  such  as  arises  from  the  repeated  use  of  unsuitable  purga- 
tives, over-indulgence  in  alcohol,  sexual  excesses,  and,  in  women,  from  uterine 
or  ovarian  aff*ections,  often  brings  them  on.  Still  more  frequently  it  precipitates 
an  acute  attack,  and  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  patient  applying  for  relief. 

Whether  hereditary  influence  has  any  effect  of  itself,  as  distinct  from  that 
which  is  due  to  the  same  habits  and  the  same  mode  of  life,  is  very  doubtful.  Fc» 
peo])le  attain  old  age  without  some  enlargement  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins;  this 
is  the  natural  result  of  the  anatomy  of  the  part.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  unlesi 
there  is  some  additional  reason,  causing  hyperaemia  for  some  considerable  time^ 
and  leading  either  to  inflammation  or  to  chronic  congestion  and  oedema,  the  con- 
sequences are  not  sufficiently  serious  to  make  them  apply  for  relief. 

P2xternal  hemorrhoids  differ  from  internal  ones  in  so  many  respects  that  it  is 
advisable  to  deal  with  them  separately.  There  is  rarely  any  diflficulty  in  distin- 
guishing one  from  the  other.  The  former  are  covered  with  skin,  and,  unless  there 
is  a  large  thrombus  in  some  superficial  vein,  are  some  shade  of  pink,  according  to 
the  pigmentation  ])resent  and  the  degree  of  inflammation.  Moreover  they  caooot 
be  returned  into  the  bowel  by  pressure.  The  latter  are  covered  with  mucous 
membrane  ;  their  surface  is  soft  and  smooth,  and  their  color  bright  red  or  purple. 
If  they  have  been  prolapsed  for  some  time  they  become  dry  and  rough  ;  buithcf 
can  always  l)e  returned  as  soon  as  the  sphincter  is  relaxed. 

Intermediate  ones,  partly  subcutaneous,  partly  submucous,  with  the  white 
line  that  marks  the  junction  of  the  two  surfaces  passing  over  thena,  are  verycocn- 
mon.     Clinicallv  thev  resemble  internal  ones  in  most  of  their  features. 
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External  Hemorrhoids. 

These  begin  as  dilated  veins  around  the  margin  of  the  anus  and  form  soft, 
livid  swellings  which  disappear  on  pressure  and  grow  firm  and  hard  when  the 
patient  strains.  As  such  they  may  last  for  an  indefinite  time  without  the  least 
inconvenience.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  chronic  congestion  and  oedema  set  in  ; 
lymph  is  poured  into  the  cellular  tissue ;  the  veins  are  obstructed  ;  and  then,  as 
:he  exudation  becomes  organized,  the  skin  grows  out  into  thickened,  irregular 
folds,  which,  when  once  developed,  are  permanent.  These  are  sometimes  called 
:utaneous  piles. 

When  these  are  irritated  or  become  inflamed,  all  the  symptoms  are  aggra- 
irated.  In  some  cases  the  central  vein  is  plugged  with  a  thrombus ;  and  a  hard 
md  tender  knot,  dark  purple  in  color,  forms  in  the  centre  of  the  pile.  In  others 
:he  cellular  tissue  is  chiefly  concerned ;  the  pile  becomes  many  times  its  former 
iire  ;  and  the  skin  over  it  grows  tense  and  pale  from  the  amount  of  fluid  it  con- 
ains.  Very  often,  just  inside  the  anus,  at  the  base  of  the  pile,  there  is  a  small 
:rack  or  abrasion  from  which  the  inflammation  starts.  In  severe  cases  the  whole 
:ircumference  is  involved,  so  that  the  opening  seems  buried  in  the  centre  of  a 
swollen  ring.  When  the  vein  is  primarily  affected  the  pile  is  sometimes  called 
thrombotic  ;  when  it  is  chiefly  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  edematous ;  but  in  many 
nstances  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 

Symptoms. — In  the  slighter  cases  there  is  merely  a  sense  of  heat  and  irrita- 
:ion  about  the  anus,  with  itching,  especially  at  night.  Defecation  is  attended 
vith  a  certain  amount  of  pain,  and  there  is  rather  a  tendency  to  strain  ;  but,  so 
long  as  the  bowels  are  moderately  relaxed,  there  is  little  more  than  discomfort  in 
the  intervals  between  the  motions.  When  the  inflammation  is  severe,  the  pain 
may  be  intense,  es[)ecially  if  the  part  is  touched,  and  when  the  bowels  are  acting  ; 
in  some  cases  it  is  almost  as  bad  as  in  fissure,  though  it  rarely  lasts  so  long.  The 
:hrobbing  is  constant ;  there  is  a  persistent  sense  of  fullness;  the  sphincter  is  in 
1  state  of  spasmodic  contraction  ;  and,  if  the  bowels  are  confined,  the  straining 
md  tenesmus  scarcely  cease.  Sometimes  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  very 
«vere,  and  in  nervous,  excitable  people,  there  may  be  a  high  degree  of  fever. 
Suppuration  is  not  uncommon,  and  though  the  abscesses  are  superficial,  and  break 
K>on,  they  may  leave  troublesome  fistula  behind  them. 

Treatment. — If  the  case  is  seen  before  the  inflammation  is  severe,  the  symp- 
x)ms  are  easily  relieved.  The  ]>atient  must  remain  quiet,  as  much  as  possible  in 
:he  recumbent  position  ;  walking  is  painful  and  very  injurious ;  the  diet  must  be 
restricted  ;  no  stimulants  or  highly  seasoned  food  allowed ;  and  the  bowels  kept 
jpen  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  some  appropriate  mineral  water.  Small  doses 
jf  calomel,  or  of  podophyllin  with  taraxacum,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  A 
warm  bath  should  be  taken  night  and  morning,  and  the  skin  around  the  anus 
ihould  be  kept  supple  with  a  mild  astringent  ointment,  of  calomel,  lead,  or  nitrate 
)f  mercury. 

When  there  is  evidence  of  thrombosis  or  of  suppuration  more  active  treat- 
nent  is  required.  If  there  is  a  small,  hard  lump,  like  a  foreign  body,  in  the 
:entre  of  the  pile,  it  should  be  transfixed,  the  clot  turned  out,  and  the  vein  allowed 
:o  bleed.  Afterward  it  may  be  left  to  granulate.  Large  oedematous  piles  usually 
ihrink  of  themselves  as  soon  as  the  fissure  or  excoriation  on  which  they  depend  is 
lealed.  Afterward,  if  thickened  folds  of  skin  arc  left  around  the  anus,  they  may 
>e  removed  with  scissors  curved  upon  the  flat;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
:ufthem  off  at  the  base,  for  fear,  when  the  wound  heals,  that  the  contraction 
nay  cause  a  stricture. 

Internal  Hemorrhoids. 

Of  these  there  are  two  chief  varieties — the  fcsrilc  or  capillary,  and  the  vcnors 
)r  pedunculated.     Not  unfrequently  they  occur  together,  and  probably  they  are 
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really  due  to  the  same  cause ;  but  there  is  sufficient  difference  in  their  symptoos 
and  treatment  to  warrant  a  separate  description. 

I.    Capillary  Hemorrhoids. 

These  scarcely  project  above  the  surface ;  they  are  never  extnided  from  the 
anus  unless  dragged  down  by  pedunculated  ones ;  and  the  veins  are  not  mud 
dilated.  The  capillaries  and  minute  blood-vessels  are  chiefly  involved  ;  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  is  a  little  thickened  ;  the  epithelium  is  thinned  and  detached  io 
places  ;  while  the  mucous  membrane  is  converted  into  a  soft,  spongy  network  of 
dilated  vessels,  so  that  it  stands  out  from  the  smooth,  even  surface  around  like  a 
bright  red  patch  of  florid  granulations,  which  bleed  at  the  slightest  touch,  h 
has  been  compared  in  appearance  to  a  raspberry. 

2.  Venous  Hemorrhoids, 

These,  like  external  ones,  are  at  the  first  merely  varicose  veins.  If  the  finger 
is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  all  that  can  be  felt  is  a  soft,  smooth  swelling  tuider 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  disappears  with  the  least  pressure,  and  grows  nther 
more  firm  when  the  patient  strains.  In  many  cases  it  is  more  easy  to  see  than  to 
feel  them  ;  if  the  rectum  is  washed  out  with  a  warm  injection  and  the  patient  is 
directed  to  strain,  as  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  everted,  the  veins  gradnallT 
swell  up  and  stand  out  like  lobulated  bluish  masses.  After  a  time,  if  the  conges- 
tion continues  and  becomes  chronic,  the  tissue  around  them  becomes  thickened; 
they  grow  firmer  and  more  solid  ;  a  sense  of  resistance  is  experienced  by  the  finger; 
they  stand  distinctly  above  the  surface,  and  no  longer  disappear  when  touched; 
and  at  length  they  develop  into  definite  tumors. 

As  soon  as  this  occurs,  owing  to  the  constant  irritation  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, the  mucous  membrane  over  them  becomes  thinned  and  ulcerated.  Inflam- 
mation sets  in ;  lymph  is  poured  out  f  the  neighboring  blood-vessels,  arteries  s 
well  as  veins,  dilate ;  and  at  length,  as  the  exudation  becomes  organized,  fibroos 
tumors  are  formed,  springing  from  the  submucous  layer,  filled  with  varicose  veins, 
and  not  unfrequently  containing  arteries  of  considerable  size,  which  they  have 
dragged  down  with  them.  In  many  instances  there  are  three  or  four  of  these,  well 
inside  the  anus,  some  still  sessile,  others  pedunculated,  and  hanging  by  stalks  of 
various  sizes. 

The  mucous  membrane  covering  them  does  not  long  retain  its  smooth  and 
soft  appearance.  Very  often  it  becomes  afl"ected  by  the  continued  irritation; 
sometimes  it  is  roughened  and  covered  with  florid  granulations,  as  in  capillarr 
piles  ;  more  often  it  is  thinned  and  ulcerated,  so  that  the  deeper  tissues,  perhaps 
the  veins  themselves,  are  exposed  ;  here  and  there  along  the  under  surface  it  grows 
thick  and  dense.  In  older  cases,  in  which  the  piles  protrude  from  the  anus,  it 
becomes  changed  beyond  recognition.  Where  they  only  descend  at  long  inten'ak 
and  return  easily  of  themselves,  the  surface  may  still  be  bright  and  smooth,  though 
deeply  congested  ;  but  if  they  protrude  frequently  it  is  sure  to  become  inflamed 
and  ulcerated,  or  converted  by  the  continued  friction  into  a  dry,  hard  substance, 
almost  like  leather.  When  in  this  condition  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  it 
from  skin. 

Piles  that  protrude  are  always  in  danger  of  being  caught  and  held,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  return  them.  The  sphincter  is  in  a  state  of  {gainful  spasm  ;  the  neck 
of  the  pile  is  tightly  constricted  ;  congestion  and  strangulation  follow  ;  and  unless 
it  is  soon  released  the  i)rotrucling  i)art  may  become  gangrenous.  A  large  inflamed 
puri)le  mass  |)rojects  from  the  anus,  surrounded  by  a  broad  band  of  everted 
muscle  and  mucous  membrane.  The  skin  all  round  is  inflamed  ;  the  surface  of 
the  pile  is  greenish-black  in  color  ;  the  mucous  membrane  sloughs  ;  and  some- 
times the  whole  mass  j)erishes  and  is  cast  off*.  Occasionally  a  natural  cure  is 
effected  in  this  way  ;  much  more  often  part  only  is  lost,  and  the  rest  is  retracted 
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Symptoms. — The  only  direct  symptom  of  sessile  piles  is  hemorrhage,  but 
'^his  may  be  so  profuse  and  so  constant,  and  recurring  on  every  occasion  when  the 
iDowels  act,  that  the  patient  becomes  absolutely  blanched.  There  is  no  protrusion 
or  pain  unless  the  vascular  patch  is  near  the  orifice. 

In  the  pedunculated  form  bleeding  is  less  constant  and  the  amount  more  vari- 
able. At  first  there  is  merely  a  stain  ;  later  the  blood  may  drip  for  a  few  minutes 
after  every  action  of  the  bowels ;  occasionally  it  is  profuse  and  comes  in  jets 
through  a  small  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  vein,  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  making  it  shoot  out  as  if  an  artery  had  been  divided. 

At  first  the  piles  return  into  the  bowel  at  once,  either  of  themselves  or  when 
the  patient  lies  down,  with  an  immediate  sense  of  relief.  In  a  little  while,  how- 
ever, it  requires  pressure  to  get  them  back  ;  there  is  a  deep  throbbing  pain,  extend- 
ing up  the  back  and  down  the  thighs ;  the  sphincter  is  in  a  state  of  spasmodic 
contraction,  the  rectum  feels  as  if  it  were  distended  to  its  utmost,  and  every 
attempt  at  procuring  relief  only  makes  the  condition  worse  by  the  straining  that 
accompanies  it.  Even  when  they  are  replaced  it  is  some  time  before  the  patient  is 
comfortable  again.  Sometimes,  in  these  cases,  they  become  strangulated  and 
slough  ;  the  symptoms  grow  more  and  more  severe  ;  the  parts  around  the  anus  are 
acutely  inflamed,  the  inguinal  glands  enlarge,  there  is  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
fever,  and  then,  after  the  slough  has  sejmrated,  the  inflammation  gradually  sub- 
sides. Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sphincter  loses  its  power  and  becomes 
relaxed  ;  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  diminishes,  but  the  piles  are  constantly 
down.  They  descend  on  the  least  exertion,  and  at  the  most  inconvenient  times  ; 
there  is  a  constant  and  most  annoying  discharge  of  mucus  ;  the  skin  around  the 
anus  becomes  sore  and  covered  with  vegetations ;  the  mucous  membrane  at  length 
becomes  prolapsed  as  well ;  and  in  cases  of  long  standing,  there  may  be  total  in- 
ability to  retain  loose  dejecta,  or  flatus. 

Diagnosis. — External  piles  present  no  difficulty  ;  condylomata,  vegetations, 
cancerous  nodules,  and  other  growths  around  the  anus  can  be  distinguished  at  once. 
Internal  piles,  at  the  first  commencement,  when  there  is  nothing  but  a  varicose 
condition  of  the  veins,  may  escape  notice  unless  digital  examination  is  carefully 
conducted  ;  the  soft  loose  folds  of  mucous  membrane  are  emptied  with  the  least 
pressure  and  disappear ;  but  if  the  patient  is  desired  to  strain,  or  if  the  mucous 
membrane  is  gently  everted  after  a  warm  injection,  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
Later,  when  they  protrude,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  pro- 
lapse of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  which  they  are  often  associated  ;  in  the  one, 
however,  the  protrusion  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  covered  over  with  bosses  ;  in  the 
other  it  is  smooth  and  uniform. 

In  all  cases  of  hemorrhoids,  external  as  well  as  internal,  it  is  very  essential 
that  a  thorough  examination  should  be  made,  not  only  of  the  rectum,  but  also  of 
the  neighboring  organs  ;  otherwise  the  cause  may  be  overlooked  while  a  symptom 
is  being  treated. 

Treatment. — i.  Palliative. — In  the  early  stage  this  may  be  efficient  of 
itself;  in  the  later,  and  after  operations,  it  is  no  less  essential  to  prevent  piles 
already  present  becoming  worse  and  others  forming. 

Diet  demands  the  greatest  care.  Meals  should  be  as  sparing  as  consistent 
with  health  ;  all  highly  seasoned  dishes,  and  alcohol,  especially  beer  and  heavy 
wines,  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  allowance  of  meat  limited.  A  fair  amount  of 
exercise  must  be  taken,  but  long  railway  journeys  should  be  avoided.  The  bowels 
must  be  made  to  act  regularly  every  day,  and  the  motions  kept  as  soft  as  possible. 
Confection  of  senna,  saline  water,  compound  liquorice  powder,  or  other  laxatives 
may  be  taken  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  After  each  motion  the  rectum  should 
be  washed  out  with  cold  water,  or  with  a  weak  astringent,  to  constrict  the  walls  of 
the  vessels.  If  the  piles  ])rotrude  they  may  be  smeared  over  with  an  ointment  of 
sulphate  of  iron  or  some  other  mild  astringent  before  returning  them.  If  they  do 
not,  a  similar  preparation,  or  the  ointment  of  galls  and  opium,  may  be  introduced 
either  as  a  suppository,  or  with  one  of  the  special  instruments  devised  for  the 
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purpose.  Bleeding,  when  it  comes  from  a  capillary  pile,  may  be  checked  io  the 
same  way ;  but  if  it  persist  a  more  efficient  application  is  desirable.  In  all  cases 
careful  inquiry  should  be  made  that  there  is  no  latent  cause  at  work,  espedalij 
connected  with  the  urinary  organs  in  men,  and  the  uterus  and  ovaries  in  women. 

2.  Radical. — If  the  hemorrhage  persists  or  is  severe,  even  for  a  short  time; 
if  the  piles  are  large  and  fibrous,  so  that  they  form  distinct  and  solid  tumors,  or  if 
they  are  constantly  descending,  or  constantly  giving  rise  to  pain  and  inflammatioD, 
something  further  is  required. 

Inflamed  and  prolapsed  piles  may  be  returned  and  the  sphincter  dilated, 
operation  being  postponed  until  the  sloughs  have  separated ;  but  in  most  cases 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  dealt  with  at  once. 

Operations  should  not  be  performed  during  pregnancy  or  shortly  after  parta- 
rition,.  an  exception  being  made  in  the  event  of  hemorrhage ;  nor  should  anything 
be  done  if  there  is  a  definite  local  cause,  such  as  displacement  of  the  uterus,  stric- 
ture of  the  rectum,  carcinoma,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  or  other  affections  of 
the  urinary  organs.  These  must  first  be  relieved  ;  then,  if  the  piles  persist, sook^ 
thing  may  be  done  for  them  ;  otherwise  healing  is  delayed,  and  rapid  recurrenoe 
is  sure  to  take  place. 

A  great  variety  of  operations  have  been  devised  for  internal  hemorrhoids ;  souk 
of  them  have  been  **  invented  *'  over  and  over  again,  but  many  are  only  used  in 
special  cases.  For  all  alike  the  patient  requires  preparation.  The  large  intestiiie 
must  be  emptied,  and  the  bowels  made  to  act  freely  before  the  operation.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  the  night  before,  and  an  injectioi 
the  morning  of  the  operation  ;  but  if  the  patient  has  been  living  freely,  and  die 
liver  is  congested,  small  doses  of  calomel  or  blue  pill,  followed  up  with  some 
ap>erient  mineral  water  in  the  morning,  may  be  given  for  several  days  previoaslT. 
An  anaesthetic  is  necessary  in  all  but  the  most  trivial  cases  (in  which  cocaine 
suffices)  and  where  carbolic  acid  is  injected.  Generally,  it  must  be  given  fredy, 
as  the  anus  retains  its  sensitiveness  longer  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

For  all  but  Whitehead's  operation,  for  which  the  lithotomy  posirion  ispceier- 
able,  the  patient  should  lie  upon  his  side,  with  the  back  to  the  light  and  the  knees 
well  drawn  up  ;  and  the  table  should  be  of  a  convenient  height.  The  upper  buttock 
is  raised  by  an  assistant,  who  also  prevents  the  legs  being  straightened  out. 

I.  Dilatation. 

Simple  dilatation  may  prove  an  effectual  cure  when  the  piles  are  recent,  especi- 
ally if  there  is  much  spasm  or  hypertrophy  of  the  sphincter,  such  as  is  often  com- 
bined with  ulcer  or  fissure  of  the  rectum.  In  other  cases,  in  which  a  moreserioos 
measure  is  inadvisable,  it  often  gives  great  relief;  and  (unless  the  muscles aic 
relaxed  already)  it  is  always  a  most  useful  addition  to  ligature  and  other  open- 
tions,  preventing  s|)asmodic  contraction  afterward.  No  instrument  is  required. 
The  thimibs  are  inserted  into  the  rectum,  taking  care  to  introduce  them  sufficiently 
far  to  catch  the  whole  of  the  sphincter  ;  and  the  anus  gently  dilated,  first  in  one 
direction,  then  in  another,  until  the  contraction  is  thoroughly  overcome  and  the 
muscle  feels  soft  and  pulpy.  The  skin  is  not  torn,  but  bruising  is  generally  appar- 
ent afterward.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  two  or  three  days,  on  light 
diet,  and  if  there  is  much  soreness  about  the  part  a  morphia  suppository  maybe 
given  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bowels  are  not  confined.  At  the  end  rf 
that  time  he  may  be  allowed  to  sit  up,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  veins  hate 
relieved  themselves  and  to  a  great  extent  recovered  their  tone.  It  must  not  he 
forgotten,  however,  that,  if  the  original  causes  are  allowed  to  continue,  and  the 
bowels  are  not  carefully  attended  to,  the  symptoms  are  sure  to  return. 

2.   Injection  of  Carbolic  Acid 

is  of  very  limited  a]>i)lication.     Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  toconfine 
the  patient  to  bed  for  more  than  one  day  ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain  ;  it  may  prod 
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^00  great  an  effect  or  too  little ;  and  as  it  is  necessary,  if  the  piles  are  numerous, 
^o  repeat  it  again  and  again,  the  benefit  is  more  than  doubtful.  Three  or  four 
drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (gr.  x,  ad  gij)  (.60  ad  32  c.c.)  are  in- 
jected with  a  hypodermic  needle  into  the  centre  of  the  pile,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  any  to  come  in  contact  with  the  surface.  It  swells  up  immediately  and 
must  be  returned  at  once.  There  is  little  pain,  and  in  many^cases,  as  the  inflam- 
mation subsides,  the  pile  gradually  shrivels  up  and  disappears.  I  have  tried  it  on 
several  occasions,  and  no  doubt  it  is  effectual  in  the  slighter  cases,  for  a  time  at 
least ;  but  it  is  not  a  radical  operation  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 

3.  Application  of  Acids, 

Sessile  piles,  when  there  is  a  bright  granular  patch  of  mucous  membrane  which 
bleeds  at  the  least  touch,  may  be  cured  in  this  way  ;  for  all  other  forms  it  is  useless. 
Nitric  acid  or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  is  generally  used  ;  but  chromic  acid  and 
strong  carbolic  acid  have  been  recommended.  The  patient  must  be  anaesthetized  ; 
the  sphincter  stretched  and  the  patch  well  exposed  with  a  speculum.  The  surface 
is  then  dried  with  cotton-wool,  and  the  acid  painted  over  it  with  a  glass  brush, 
taking  care  that  none  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin  or  the  margin  of  the  anus. 
Any  excess  should  be  mopped  up  at  once.  A  morphia  suppository  is  introduced 
afterward  to  prevent  pain  and  spasms,  and  the  speculum  withdrawn.  A  superficial 
slough  usually  comes  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  without  being  noticed,  and 
the  granulating  surface  left  contracts  and  obliterates  the  deeper  part  of  the  vessels. 

4.  The  Actual  Cautery. 

This  may  be  used  in  two  ways.  In  one  the  pile  is  drawn  down,  seized  with 
a  clamp  (the  surface  of  which  is  faced  with  ivory  or  some  other  non-conducting 
substance),  and  tightly  compressed.  The  projecting  portion  is  then  cut  off;  the 
clamp  unscrewed,  and  each  point  as  it  bleeds  touched  with  the  cautery  at  a  dull 
red  heat.     As  soon  as  the  whole  surface  is  seared  the  clamp  is  removed  and  the 
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Fig.  411.— Clamp  with  Parallel  Blades  for  use  with  the  Cautery. 

process  repeated  upon  another.  This  has  been  strongly  recommended,  but  it  is 
more  liable  to  secondary  hemorrhage  than  a  ligature  properly  applied  ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  control  the  extent  of  mucous  membrane  that  is  destroyed.  The  cica- 
trices left  by  burns  are  notoriously  prone  to  contract  and  become  rough  and  irreg- 
ular afterward.  In  the  intermediate  form  of  pile  it  certainly  should  not  be  used, 
as  the  actual  cautery  applied  to  the  skin  is  excessively  painful. 

In  the  other  method  a  pointed  iron  or  platinum  cautery  (Paquelin's  is  the 
most  convenient),  at  a  white  heat,  is  thrust  quickly  into  the  centre  of  a  pile, 
allowed  to  remain  a  second  or  two,  and  then  withdrawn.  There  is  no  hemor- 
rhage and  very  little  inflammation.  This  method  is  scarcely  applicable  to  piles 
of  any  size,  but  where  one  or  two  small  outlying  ones  are  left  after  ligature,  and 
it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  take  up  any  more  mucous  membrane,  it  answers 
very  well. 
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5.    Crushing. 

In  this  the  base  of  the  pile  is  seized  in  a  clamp,  the  edges  of  which  are 
beveled  to  prevent  cutting  through,  and  crushed  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  ana 
must  be  dilated  first ;  the  pile  drawn  down,  and  the  instrument  applied  so  as  to 


Fig.  41a.— Screw  Clamp  for  Crushing  Piles. 

avoid  injuring  the  skin.  The  projecting  part  is  cut  off,  and  the  clamp  unscrewed, 
after  keeping  up  the  pressure  for  at  least  two  minutes.  For  small  detached  piks 
there  is  no  doubt  this  method  is  valuable.  If  the  pressure  is  maintained  for  a 
sufficient  time  there  is  little  risk  of  hemorrhage  :  the  wounds  heal  more  qmcklj 
than  after  ligature  ;  and  in  most  cases  the  pain,  when  the  bowels  act  for  the  fint 
time,  is  less  ;  but,  especially  in  the  case  of  broad-based  vascular  piles,  care  is 
required  to  prevent  the  mucous  membrane  being  too  much  involved. 

6.  Ligature, 

For  all  ordinary  cases,  ligature  is  safe  and  effectual ;  it  may  be  applied  to 
every  form  of  i^edunculated  pile,  though,  as  already  mentioned,  one  or  two  vuieda 
are  capable  of  being  treated  at  least  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 

The  sphincter  is  dilated  ;  the  most  prominent  pile  seized  and  drawn  dovn 
with  vulsellum  forceps,  and  an  incision  made  three-quarters  around  its  base  wiA 
a  pair  of  sharp,  spring  scissors.  The  portion  left  is  the  mucous  membrane  that 
comes  down  from  the  bowel  on  to  its  upper  surface  ;  if  there  are  any  large  ve^ 
sels,  especially  arteries,  in  the  pile,  when  it  is  drawn  down  in  this  way,  they  lie 
close  beneath.  The  cut,  therefore,  runs  along  the  white  line  between  the  skin 
and  the  mucous  membrane,  or  just  above  this,  and  up  each  side  of  the  base,  par- 
allel to  the  bowel.  A  well-waxed  piece  of  whipcord  is  now  placed  at  the  bottooi 
of  this  groove  and  tied  high  up,  as  tightly  as  possible.  The  first  knot  should  be 
a  double  one,  to  prevent  slipping. 

Two,  or  perhaps  three  sets  of  piles  may  require  tying  in  this  way.  If  thcf 
are  very  large,  the  strangulated  part  may  be  cut  off,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
leave  enough  to  prevent  the  ligature  slipping.  Any  external  or  intermediate  pflci 
left  should  be  dealt  with  at  the  same  time,  or  they  are  very  liable  to  swell  up  and 
become  inflamed.  Finally,  a  morphia  suppository  is  introduced  to  prevent  strain- 
ing, and  a  T  bandage  with  a  firm  pad  placed  over  the  anus.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bed  for  at  least  a  week,  on  light  diet,  and  the  bowels  prevented  from  acting 
for  four  or  five  days  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  they  do  not  move  of  themsehcs^ 
a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  given,  or  a  compound  colocynth  pill,  foUoved 
next  morning  by  an  aperient  draught.  The  first  action  of  the  bowels  is  alwa^ 
painful,  and  it  is  essential  to  avoid  straining.  The  ligatures  usually  separate  and 
come  away  about  the  fifth  day,  leaving  comparatively  small  granulating  sar&oei 
[Ligatures  are  also  introduced  by  transfixion  with  an  ordinary  transfixion  nccdlt 
The  ])ile  is  first  drawn  out  with  a  tenaculum ;  the  needle  |)assed  through  the  pOe 
at  its  base  ;  a  stout,  silk  ligature  is  threaded  in  the  eye  of  the  needle,  which  btk» 
withdrawn,  carrying  with   it  the  doubled  ligature.     The  ligature  is  then  cut,  aod 

thf  f»nH«;  tif^H  nf  \\\e  hn<p  n(  fhf*  nilp  "1 
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If  all  goes  well,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  lie  upon  a  sofa  at  the  end  of  a 
k  or  ten  days.  The  anus  should  be  sponged  with  warm  water  and  some  mild 
tiseptic  every  night  and  morning ;  or,  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  sit  up,  a  warm 
-bath  may  be  taken  once  a  day.  If  there  is  much  inflammation  about  the  part, 
pad  wet  with  lead  lotion  may  be  kept  upon  it ;  or,  if  this  fails,  hot  fomentations 
-may  be  tried.  The  wounds  generally  heal  readily,  but  the  recumbent  position  is 
essential.  A  mild  astringent  ointment  may  sometimes  be  introduced  into  the 
rectum  with  advantage,  after  the  ligatures  have  separated. 

7.  Excision  {IVhitehead' s  Operation), 

The  anus  is  dilated  ;  an  incision  is  made  through  the  mucous  membrane  just 
inside  the  orifice  all  the  way  round ;  the  sphincter  is  exposed  ;  and  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  the  attached  hemorrhoids,  is  stripped  from  the  muscles  beneath, 
until  the  whole  pile-bearing  area  is  detached,  and  can  be  brought  outside.  This 
dissection  (except  above  and  below)  may  be  readily  managed  with  the  closed 
scissors,  without  any  serious  hemorrhage,  The  upper  part  should,  of  course,  be 
left  to  the  last.  As  soon  as  this  is  thoroughly  separated,  the  lower  end  of  the  pro- 
jecting tube,  with  the  hemorrhoids  attached  to  it,  is  cut  off  transversely,  bit  by 
bit  (the  arteries  being  tied  or  twisted  as  they  are  divided),  and  fastened  with 
sutures  accurately  to  the  divided  edge  just  inside  the  anus.  Union  ought  to  take 
place  by  the  first  intention. 

Where  there  is  a  ring  of  veins  forming  a  varicose  plexus  all  round  the  inner 
margin  of  the  anus,  this  method  is  most  effectual,  and  it  possesses  the  merit  of 
being  thorough.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  relapses 
after  ligature,  if  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  is  very  much  higher;  the 
cicatrization  that  follows  tends,  in  a  marked  degree,  to  constrict  the  rest  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  support  the  mucous  membrane,  and  there  is  no  comparison  as 
to  the  relative  facility  of  the  two  proceedings.  Whitehead's  may  secure  union  by 
the  first  intention  ;  but,  if  this  fail,  and  the  mucous  membrane  retracts,  a  granu- 
lating sore  is  left,  extending  all  round  the  bowel,  and  this  is  not  unlikely  to  leave 
some  constriction  behind  it,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  this  never  occurred  in 
Whitehead's  practice. 

Complications  after  Operation. 

Retention  of  urine  is  exceedingly  common.  In  a  few  instances,  it  can  le 
relieved  by  loosening  the  bandage  and  applying  warm  fomentations  to  the  pmin 
region  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  requires  a  catheter,  and  sometimes  this  continues 
sary  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

Recurrent  or  secondary  hemorrhage  may  be  very  serious.     A  little 
not  uncommon  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  and  again  when  the  ligali 
rate  ;  but  sometimes  a  large  vessel  gives  way,  or  the  tissues  are  so  soft  aM 
that  blood  seems  to  pour  out  from  the  whole  surface.     There  may  be  nt* 
sign  for  a  long  time  ;  the  patient  complains  of  feeling  faint  and  of  a  QiMiB-Ti  ^ 
to  the  closet ;   there  is  a  moment's  straining,  and  an  immen.se  qumtxtr  #  imw^- 
clot  is  suddenly  poured  out.    Slight  hemorrhage  may  be  checked  In  y""^"^^  ma^] 
lumps  of  ice  in  the  rectum,  or   by  washing  it  out  with  ic^-cold  'vcats:      X  is*-v 
ever,  there  is  any  considerable  loss,  the  patient  must  be  placed 
and  the  bowel  thoroughly  explored,  the  mucous  membrane  besn^ii 
by  bit,  through   the  dilated  anus.     Sometimes   the  bleeding 
with  pressure  forceps,  or   it  is  ])ossible  to  apply  a  ligature:  in 
ever,  either  it  cannot  be  found,  or  the  tissues  are  too  toft  H/! 
means  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage  is  to  plug  the  rectum, 
a  tampon,  similar  to  that  used  after  lithotomy,  only  maci) 
tral  tube,  through  which  flatus  and  liquid  faeces  can  csagA 
soft,  distensible  rubber-bag,  which  can  be  dilated  to  jinttM^'SaK^  ^z-zuxl. 

air  or  water.      If  this   is   not  at  hand,  a  conical  sptnMe.^A  &   v.-.*      -    ^i^r-itftr 


tr     '•  ^ 
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II  ilii-i  l.nl  niiMi    iu  ill   may  U*  tried  ;  an  an*Tsthetic  m::«:  :if  r:-*:   ::- :r> 
iiiiiitui  ilih'il.  M\\\  \\\\v\\K\\  ovi'i  with  strong  arid,  care  I'^einc  izke-i  rii.:  :■  ■■- 
(II  « iiiil.ii  I  uiili  liirskin       riirn  tlu'  |urt  must  Ixr  returned.  ^  r:z^.  :>:l:  > 
^\«i»il   l«^'n\>;   loll   in  tlvvM\\  turn,  ami  a  lariro  lud   placed   ever  irjt  tr*^ -:  j 
tiimU  m  is^nau'u  w\\\\  stiapiMiii;.     The  Ih»wo!s  mi5>:   *^  Kr:-:  ::':JT:tr:  t    : 
II \»'  d\\».  I'U'  ^MU/Pt  Ivm*;  in  Ih\I»  ai\d  when  they  are  ^'.:»?i  t:  ir,  r-^ 
*  i\ihNM\  »»mx',  is»  I  \\on  u»  V,vVj»  the  motions  Sv^f:  an..: ::  -.r^^'jzr.  irjr  ^.w.'icr^-'. 

\\  *^".\s»\;Sx»-,>  .i'.o  '^sv'xoi!?  :V.OY  shoi:!J.  Vmv.;  -i-i     :.:  i  ^  ^-z-^sz^  is 

.ll-.V^k'l^kl        ■^»'  «»         ^.Vlx«»»     »■»♦*»•     I**;*      4**a*       •*■*-•         X^— -  —  ---•  -  --       — •-_  .-^--     -       j-^~;j_.      ^ 

««     \*      n'n*    ,     '.*w\'».".    :  *o  ^S^'.e  o:  :>:e  ;  r\  ".-.Si  :c   ..-=r^;  t  r:  .  --^  t 
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the  peritoneum ;  if  it  is  too  large  the  opposing  surfaces  are  carefully  sutured 
*ther  before  anything  further  is  done.  As  soon  as  this  is  secure  the  inner  tube 
pened  by  a  transverse  incision  corresponding  in  length  to  the  size  of  the  peri- 
sal  pouch,  and  the  cut  edges  of  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the  two  tubes 
arately  fastened  with  a  double  row  of  sutures.  The  posterior  half  of  the 
rumference  is  then  divided,  and  sutured  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  whole 
lapsed  portion  detached.  The  vessels,  which  are  often  numerous  and  of  con- 
arable  size,  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  posterior  half. 

A  similar  operation  has  been  performed  in  intussusception  when  the  invagi- 
ed  part  protrudes  from  the  anus. 

Polypus  of  the  Rectum. 

The  term  polypus  has  been  erroneously  applied  to  almost  any  outgrowth  from 

mucous  membrane  that  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel.  A  polypus 
uld  be  pedunculated,  but  it  may  be  sessile,  provided  the  base  is  relatively  small ; 

it  may  be  a  new  growth  altogether — adenoma  or  fibroma — or  a  mere  over- 
(Tth  of  the  normal  tissue  of  the  j^rt.  Generally  polypi  are  single,  growing 
lin  a  short  distance  of  the  anus,  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bowel ;  but 
etimes  there  are  two  or  three,  and  in  a  few  instances  there  have  been  hundreds. 
L  rule,  their  size  is  not  great ;  the  fibrous  ones  are  seldom  larger  than  a  walnut, 

adenomata  in  most  instances  are  not  so  large ;  but  when  there  are  two  or 
e  together,  they  have  been  known  to  block  up  the  interior,  and  give  rise  to 
ptoms  of  obstruction. 

The  soft  polypus  is  most  frequent  in  children.  It  is  generally  the  size  of  a 
b^erry,  bright  red  in  color,  smooth  or  slightly  granular  on  the  surface,  and 
ds  at  the  least  touch.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  tubules  lined  with  columnar 
kielium,  like  Lieberkiihn's  follicles,  held  together  with  a  delicate  connective 
le,  and  dilated  in  places  into  cysts ;  sometimes  there  is  a  little  more  fibrous 
,  and  occasionally  a  few  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  At  first  they  are  sessile, 
they  rarely  give  rise  to  symptoms  until  they  protrude  from  the  anus,  a  long 

slender  pedicle  is  generally  present  by  the  time  the  diagnosis  is  made. 

Fibrous  polypi,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rare  except  in  adults.  They  spring 
••rently  from  the  submucous  layer,  and  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  which 

be  so  hard  as  to  creak   when   divided  with  a  knife.     It  has  been  suggested 

they  are  really  adenoid  f>olypi,  which  in  course  of  time  have  become  hardened 
Condensed  by  constant  irritation.  Occasionally  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
Uish  them  from  internal  hemorrhoids. 

Besides  these,  polypoid  outgrowths  of  mucous  membrane,  hypertrophied  from 
istent  irritation,  are  often  present  in  cases  of  fissure  just  inside  the  anus. 

Symptoms. — These  are  not  definite  until  the  pedicle  is  long  enough  to  be 
»ped  by  the  bowel.  In  children,  bleeding  from  the  anus  is  often  the  first  thing 
iced,  and  in  the  absence  of  injury  may  be  regarded  as  almost  conclusive. 
Qetimes  the  growth  is  extruded  during  defecation,  and  is  caught  by  the  sphinc- 
.  giving  rise  to  pain  and  spasm  ;  and  it  may  even  slough  off,  and  undergo 
►ntaneous  cure.  In  adults  hemorrhage  is  not  so  conspicuous,  but  there  is  usually 
considerable  discharge  of  mucus,  like  thin  starch  or  white  of  ^gg^  not  only 
:h  the  motions,  but  in  the  intervals.  If  the  polypus  comes  down,  the  pain  and 
itation  may  be  very  severe,  and  it  may  drag  the  bowel  down  with  it  so  as  to 
ise  prolapse,  or,  if  it  is  situated  higher  up,  intussusception. 

A  protruding  polypus  can  be  recognized  at  once  by  its  appearance.  If  it  is 
:  visible  at  first,  an  injection  may  be  given,  and  the  part  examined  immediately 
jr.  When  the  finger  is  introduced  it  is  advisable  to  pass  it  up  to  its  full  length 
>nce,  and  search  the  mucous  membrane  as  it  is  withdrawn  ;  otherwise  a  polypus 
h  a  slender  pedicle  may  l;e  pushed  up  in  front  of  it  and  missed. 

Treatment. — Polypi  may  be  removed  by  torsion  and  ligature.  The  former 
wers  very  well  in  children,  and  if  the  pedicle  is  really  twisted  off,  is  not  fol- 
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lowed  by  hemorrhage  ;  the  latter  is  better  if  the  pedicle  is  of  any  siic,  and  for 
fibrous  growths.  An  anaesthetic  is  advisable,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  sure  that  only  one  is  present.  If  a  ligature  is  used,  dx 
same  precautions  should  be  adopted  as  after  operations  on  hemorrhoids,  for  fear  of 
ulceration. 

Pruritus. 

Many  affections  of  the  anus  and  lower  part  of  the  rectum  are  attended  by  a 
sense  of  itching,  which  may  become  so  intolerable  as  to  render  the  patient*sUfe 
utterly  wretched.  It  usually  begins  at  night,  as  the  body  is  getting  warm  in  bed, 
and  it  may  entirely  prevent  sleep ;  in  the  worst  cases  it  lasts  more  or  less  all  day, 
and  the  least  friction  brings  it  on.     Scratching  makes  it  tenfold  worse. 

The  skin  around  the  anus  in  an  old  case  is  thickened,  hardened,  excoriitni, 
and  often  eczematous,  from  the  constant  irritation.  Sometimes  nothing  else  can 
be  found  ;  the  original  cause  may  have  disappeared,  the  complaint  being  kept  up 
afterwards  by  this  alone ;  more  often  there  is  some  affection  of  the  rectum- 
hemorrhoids,  prolapse,  stricture,  or  a  profuse  mucous  secretion  that  keeps  the 
part  continually  moist.  Venous  congestion  is  the  exciting  cause  in  most  cases; 
it  is  very  comiiion  in  connection  with  gout ;  many  people  only  suffer  from  itwfaei 
the  liver  is  congested  or  the  bowels  constipated ;  in  others  an  attack  is  always 
brought  on  by  certain  articles  of  diet,  especially  alcohol  and  highly  seasoned  food; 
in  women  it  may  be  due  to  uterine  disease,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  seems  to  beasH>- 
ciated  with  mental  worry.  Sometimes  it  is  a  pure  neurosis,  occurring  whenever 
the  patient  is  out  of  health  ;  as  a  rule,  however,  some  definite  exciting  cause  can 
be  found. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  every  local  affection  thtf 
can  act  as  a  cause.  If,  however,  the  complaint  has  lasted  any  time  and  the  skin  is 
altered  in  texture,  it  may  be  very  obstinate.  The  bowels  must  be  made  to  act 
regularly  ;  the  diet  must  be  restricted,  especially  in  the  direction  of  beer  and 
spirits;  small  doses  of  calomel  or  of  podophyllin  given  from  time  to  time, and 
if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  gout,  lithia  or  potash,  with  sufficient  fluid.  A  to 
amount  of  exercise  should  be  taken,  and  the  part  should  be  sponged  well  nigh 
and  morning,  and  after  each  action  of  the  bowels.  A  lotion  of  milk  and  acetate 
of  lead  may  be  used  afterward,  or  the  glycerole  of  starch  and  borax.  Cocaioe 
always  gives  temporary  relief,  and  is  especially  useful  at  night,  securing  some 
chance  of  sleep.*  If  the  skin  is  reddened  and  excoriated  from  constant  scratch- 
ing, mild  astringent  ointments  are  sometimes  beneficial.  In  other  cases,  invfaki 
it  is  thick  and  hard,  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  acetic  acid  my 
he  applied  to  the  surface,  taking  care  that  none  comes  into  contact  with  the  anal 
margin.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position  until  the  epidenu 
is  restored  again. 

Dilatation  of  the  sphincter  succeeds  sometimes  after  everything  else  has  failed, 
especially  if  the  spasm  is  severe.  Allingham  mentions  that  in  one  instance  rdirf 
was  obtained  by  the  patient  wearing  a  bone  plug  in  the  anus  at  night. 

Proctitis. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  arise  from  vaiio* 
causes  :  gonorrhceal  infection,  especially  in  women  ;  syphilis  during  the  secondaiy 
stage  ;  abuse  of  purgatives  ;  gout ;  errors  in  diet,  etc.  Except  when  it  is  doe  to 
the  first  of  these,  it  is  rarely  severe ;  there  is  a  sense  of  heat  and  weight  in  tk 
perineum,  with  a  constant  desire  to  defecate.  The  sphincter  is  in  a  state  of 
painful  spasm  ;    the  anus  is  hot  and  tender  ;    the  amount  of  mucus  is  increased: 


*  [Sponging  with  hot  water  is  equally  effective.     In  severe  cases  the  sponge  may  beaDovt'i'' 
remain  against  the  itching  part  until  the  patient  sleeps.     Hot  mercuric  or  carbolic  tC^vdosilfM^ 

able  to  p\a\u  waUt  '\\\  Vhtse  cases,  for  obvious  reasons.! 
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amd  this  escaping  externally  leads  to  excoriation  and  perhaps  superficial  ulceration. 
.As  a  rule  the  symptoms  subside  as  the  cause  is  removed ;  sometimes,  however, 
'^ey  become  chronic;  and  occasionaUy,  when  severe,  painful  catarrhal  ulcers 
<ievelop,  require  special  treatment. 

Ulceration  of  the  rectum  is  much  more  serious,  not  only  for  itself,  but  from 
the  way  in  which  it  leads  to  stricture  and  fistula.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  result  of 
injury,  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies,  the  use  of  enema  tubes  or  the  passage  of 
hard  scybalous  masses,  especially  as  the  circulation  is  often  sluggish  and  the  tissues 
badly  nourished,  from  the  presence  of  varicose  veins.  In  others  it  arises  directly 
firom'  thrombosis  and  inflammation  of  the  veins;  or  from  dysentery  involving  the 
rectum  as  well  as  colon.  When  this  occurs  the  ulcers  it  leaves  are  of  a  peculiarly 
irregular  character ;  they  spread  in  all  directions,  forming  little  islands  which,  as 
cicatrization  takes  place,  stand  out  as  hard  warty  excrescences ;  or  they  under- 
mine the  mucous  membrane,  so  that  it  leaves  rigid  cords  passing  across  the  interior 
from  one  part  to  another  ;  and  the  scars  are  of  such  extreme  density  that  not 
improbably  many  of  them  have  been  mistaken  for  scirrhus. 

In  other  cases  ulceration  is  due  to  syphilis.  In  its  earlier  stages  this  attacks 
the  anus  chiefly  ;  condylomata  and  superficial  sores  occur  round  the  margin,  leaving 
irregular  folds  of  skin  with  painful  fissures  in  between,  not  unlike  those  at  the  angles 
of  the  mouth  and  nose.  In  the  latter  it  breaks  out  on  the  mucous  membrane,  some 
distance  from  the  anus,  forming  deep  serpiginous  sores,  which  may  extend  almost 
round  the  bowel. 

Tubercle  is  still  more  common,  beginning  in  the  adenoid  tissue  between  and 
beneath  the  follicular  glands.  Little  nodules  make  their  appearance  first,  not 
larger  than  millet  seeds,  and  only  slightly  raised  above  the  surface  ;  after  a  time 
these  become  caseous  and  break  down,  leaving  shallow  depressions,  which  grow 
larger  and  deeper,  until  at  length  they  become  circular  sores  with  overhanging 
edges.  In  other  cases,  the  caseous  deposit  seems  to  infiltrate  the  adenoid  tissue  in 
the  mucous  and  submucous  layers  before  the  surface  gives  way,  and  deep,  irregular 
ulcers  are  formed,  which  almost  at  once  become  the  orifices  of  tuberculous 
fistulse. 

Ulceration  somewhat  similar  in  character  is  not  unfrecjuently  associated  with 
albuminuria ;  probably  it  originates  as  catarrhal  inflammation  ;  after  a  time  the 
lymphatic  follicles  become  aflected,  and  break  down ;  and  then,  as  there  is  no 
longer  any  protection  against  septic  infection,  the  deeper  tissues  become  inflamed 
as  well.  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  from  the  preceding  ;  they 
both  occur  in  patients  whose  health  is  broken  down,  and  whose  tissues  are  badly 
nourished  ;  and  they  both  lead  to  ulceration,  and  not  un frequently  to  fistulous 
channels  of  very  much  the  same  description. 

In  addition  to  these,  lupoid  ulceration  may  attack  the  skin  around  the  anus 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum.  It  is  essentially  destructive  in  character 
and  cicatrization  is  unusual.  The  edges  and  base  are  not  hard,  as  in  malignant 
disease  ;  and  the  former  are  undermined  and  overhanging.  Sometimes  it  remains 
stationary  for  a  time,  and  is  apparently  beginning  to  heal ;  then  it  all  breaks  down 
again.  It  is  only  met  with  in  tuberculous  subjects,  and  probably  is  itself  tubercu- 
lous. The  only  treatment  that  has  proved  of  any  use  is  scraping  and  the  actual 
cautery ;  sometimes  the  pain,  at  least,  can  be  relieved  in  this  way  for  a  time. 

Symptoms. — In  acute  inflammation  of  the  rectum  the  patient  complains  of 
a  sense  of  heat  and  weight  in  the  ])erineum,  si)reading  over  the  back  and  thighs, 
and  of  violent  straining  and  spasm  of  the  sphincter.  The  skin  is  dry  and  feverish  ; 
the  anus  is  very  tender  ;  the  finger,  if  it  is  introduced,  is  tightly  gripped  ;  and  the 
mucous  membrane  feels  burning  hot.  In  severe  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms 
are  very  marked  ;  the  pain  radiates  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
and  there  is  nearly  always  retention  of  urine. 

The  symptoms  of  ulceration  depend  upon  its  situation.  When  the  anal 
margin  is  involved,  they  are  so  striking  and  so  severe  that  this  affection  is  de- 
scribed by  '\Xs^\i  d&  fissure  of  the  anus  ;   when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  higher 
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up,  above  the  level  of  the  external  sphincter,  they  are  at  first  very  vague.    Diar- 
rhoea is  the  most  prominent;   as  soon  as  the  patient  gets  out  of  bed  there  is  an 
immediate  desire  to  go  to  the  closet,  and  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  faeces  wi^ 
some  mucus,  like  white  of  tgg,  qpmes  away.     The  same  thing  occurs  perhaps 
once  or  twice  in  the  morning ;    and  then,  if  the  ulceration  is  not  far  advanced, 
the  rest  of  the  day  is  passed  in  comparative  comfort ;    the  rectum  is  empty  and 
there  is  nothing  to  irritate  it.     In  all  but  the  slightest  cases,  however,  there  is  a 
constant  sense  of  fullness  and  tenesmus ;  normal  motions  are  never  passed ;  the 
amount  of  discharge  increases  ;  it  loses  its  simple  mucous  character,  and  becomes 
dark,  like  coffee-grounds.     Control  over  the  sphincter  is  lost ;  the  skin  around 
the  anus  is  constantly  moist ;    it  becomes  covered  with  vegetations  and  excres- 
cences, between  which  fissures  form.     Then  the  pain  becomes  more  severe ;  after 
each  motion  it  is  intense,  and  in  the  intervals  there  is  always  a  constant  duQ 
aching.     Finally,  the  diarrhoea  becomes  almost  continuous  ;    health  and  strength 
fail ;   the  appetite  is  lost ;   colicky  spasms  and  pains  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  grow  more  frequent ;  abscesses  and  fistulae  form  around  the  bowel;  tk 
emaciation  becomes  extreme  ;  and  the  patient  sinks  from  exhaustion,  if  he  is  not 
carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  disorder. 

Diagnosis. — In  advanced  cases  the  appearance  of  the  anus  at  once  suggests 
the  presence  of  more  serious  mischief.  The  thickened  and  pigmented  folds,  with 
deep  and  painful  ulcers  in  between,  and  the  eczematous  condition  of  the  skin,  can 
only  be  caused  by  long-continued  irritation ;  but  the  diagnosis  can  only  be  made 
with  the  finger  or  the  speculum.  The  former  is  nearly  always  sufficient ;  the  latter 
can  only  be  used  with  an  anaesthetic,  and  with  either  the  utmost  gentleness  is 
essential.  Immediately  inside  the  anus  the  mucous  membrane  is  generally  nn- 
affected,  though  both  in  syphilis  and  advanced  tubercular  or  lupoid  disease  itmaf 
be  nearly  as  bad  as  the  rest  ;  higher  up  the  normal  soft  character  of  the  bowd  is 
entirely  lost.  The  surface  is  rough  and  irregular  ;  hard  nodules  project  here  and 
there ;  in  some  places  the  walls  are  dense  and  thick,  like  stricture  tissue,  and  the 
passage  is  narrowed ;  in  others  there  are  soft  smooth  patches,  surrounded  witk 
overhanging  edges,  which  bleed  at  the  least  touch  ;  and  the  finger  when  it  is  witli- 
drawn  is  smeared  with  blood-stained  mucus. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  from  this  alone  to  form  an  opinion  both  as  to  dK 
extent  and  cause  of  the  disease.  Syphilitic  ulceration  is  often  accompanied  by 
other  signs ;  tubercle  rarely  leads  to  the  formation  of  dense  cicatrices,  and  fistofae 
generally  make  their  appearance  very  soon.  Dysentery,  on  the  other  hand,  miy 
destroy  all  trace  of  normal  mucous  membrane,  and  often  extends  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  finger.  In  the  majority,  however,  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  history, 
and  into  the  other  symptoms  that  are  present,  is  essential  ;  and  even  then  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  exclude  the  idea  of  malignant  disease. 

Treatment. — Rest  is  the  first  consideration.  The  patient  must  lie  down  far 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  with  the  foot  of  the  bed  raised  to  prevcrt 
venous  congestion.  The  freces  must  be  kept  as  soft  and  as  small  as  possible; 
everything  that  is  stimulating  or  indigestible,  or  likely  to  leave  a  bulky  residoer 
must  be  strictly  avoided.  Pure  milk  diet  for  a  time  is  often  advantageous.  AD 
straining  must  be  prevented  ;  the  bowel  must  be  washed  out  night  and  roomin| 
with  warm  water  or  an  astringent  lotion — nitrate  of  silver  in  the  case  of  dysen- 
tery, lotio  nigral  for  syphilis  ;  and  after  this  a  simple  unirritating  ointment  (cakh 
mel,  gr.  x  ad  gj  (.60  ad  32),  nitrate  of  bismuth,  iodoform,  or  nitrate  of  mercury), 
may  be  applied  either  as  a  suppository  or  with  a  suitable  ointment  introducer. 
Starch  and  opium  injections  are  excellent  means  of  controlling  the  diarrhoea. 

In  the  meanwhile  constitutional  treatment  must  not  be  neglected.  lodiderf 
potash  must  be  given  in  syphilitic  cases.  Cod-liver  oil,  if  the  patient  can  takeity 
often  answers  better  than  anything,  as  there  is  nearly  always  great  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  and  it  tends  to  keep  the  motions  soft;  if  iron  is  given  care  mist  be 
taken  that  the  bowels  are  not  confined.  In  a  few  cases  where  the  ulcer  b  kiw 
down,  and  l\\e  s\>as\\\od\c  contraction  of  the  sphincter  is  severe,  perfect  rest  nay 
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l)e  obtained  by  subcutaneous  division  of  the  muscle  or  by  stretching  it ;  but  this 
is  seldom  of  any  good  in  the  more  severe  forms.  In  these,  when  all  local  treat- 
ment fails,  colotomy  is  the  only  resource. 


Periproctitis. 

Inflammation  around  the  rectum  may  occur  at  the  anus,  in  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa,  or  higher  up  in  connection  with  the  insertion  of  the  levator  ani  and  the 
recto-vesical  fascia. 

1.  Inflammation  around  the  margin  of  the  anus  in  many  cases  is  symptomatic 
of  some  deeper  disorder  :  there  is  a  constant  offensive  discharge  from  the  anus  ; 
the  parts  are  continually  moist ;  the  epidermis  is  macerated  ;  and  the  deeper 
papillary  layer  of  the  skin  exposed.  Inflamed  external  hemorrhoids,  small 
cutaneous  boils,  suppuration  in  connection  with  the  hair  follicles,  and  syphilitic 
eruptions  are  not  uncommon.  Very  often  it  is  due  to  injury,  repeated  straining, 
the  passage  of  hardened  fjeces,  or  the  abuse  of  enemata  ;  or  it  may  occur  after 
parturition.  Of  itself  it  may  be  trivial  in  character,  but  it  becomes  of  great 
importance  from  the  tendency  it  has  to  leave  behind  it  painful  fissures  and  super- 
ficial fistulas. 

2.  Ischio  rectal  abscess  is  much  more  serious.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 
In  the  former  case  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  proctitis.  It  may  com- 
mence with  a  rigor  ;  the  pulse  is  (juick,  the  tongue  furred  ;  there  is  the  most  intense 
throbbing  in  the  perineum  ;  sitting  down  is  almost  impossible  ;  the  rectum  feels 
as  if  it  were  loaded  with  fseces,  but  the  least  attempt  at  relief  brings  on  the  most 
violent  pain  and  straining.  On  examination  there  is  a  hard,  brawny  swelling  by 
the  side  of  the  anus;  the  skin  is  red  and  cedematous,  pitting  on  pressure  ;  and  if 
the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  bowel,  the  hardness  can  be  felt  through  the  wall 
for  some  distance  above.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  even  more  acute  than 
this,  and  a  form  of  gangrenous  cellulitis  which  may  prove  fatal  sets  in. 

In  the  chronic  form,  on  the  other  hand,  the  swelling  is  painless,  and  often 
lasts  for  weeks.  There  is  merely  a  soft  fluctuating  swelling,  filling  the  whole  of 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa  and  extending  up  by  the  side  of  the  bowel,  covered  in  with  a 
thin  layer  of  discolored  skin.  Not  unfrequently  the  patient  is  almost  unaware  of 
its  existence,  and  it  may  attain  a  very  large  size  and  burrow  for  a  considerable 
distance  before  the  skin  gives  way.  When  this  happens,  the  opening  is  always 
large  and  ragged,  with  thin,  overhanging  edges,  like  those  of  a  scrofulous  sore,  and 
a  fistula  is  almost  certain  to  be  left. 

The  frequency  with  which  these  abscesses  occur  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
ease  with  which  septic  absorption  takes  place  through  abrasions  of  the  mucous 
surface,  partly  by  the  anatomy  of  the  region.  Owing  to  the  rapid  variations  in 
size  of  the  bowel,  the  tissues  are  badly  supported  ;  the  circulation  is  feeble;  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  loose  fat  with  dilated  veins  ;  and  the  vessels  have  even  a 
greater  tendency  to  become  varicose  than  those  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  is  rare,  except  in  those  who  are  thoroughly  broken 
down  ;  most  of  the  cases  recorded  have  been  in  [persons  who  were  suffering  from 
specific  fevers.  Acute  al)scess  may  usually  be  traced  to  exposure  to  cold  ;  injury  ; 
perforation  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  inside  by  a  fish-bone  or  other  foreign 
body  ;  tearing  of  the  mucous  surface  from  straining  or  the  passage  of  hardened  faeces, 
or  bruising  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  leading  to  extravasation  in  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa  or  venous  thrombosis.  The  chronic  form  is  probably  due  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  to  the  breaking  down  of  tubercular  deposit  in  connection  with 
the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  rectum  ;  or  it  may  be  a  comjdication  of  stricture,  begin- 
ning either  from  an  ulcer  on  the  mucous  surface,  or  independently  of  this  in  the 
lowly  organized  inflammatory  exudation  surrounding  the  bowel. 

In  addition  to  this,  suppuration  may  extend  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  from 
distant  organs  :   urinary  abscess  is  not  uncommon ;    necrosis  of  the  sacrum   or 
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coccyx  occasionally  gives  rise  to  it ;  coccygeal  dermoid  cysts  may  cause  it;  and  it 
has  been  known  in  caries  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

Ischio-rectal  abscesses  should  be  opened  at  once  and  freely,  or  a  fistula  isatmoit 
certain  to  form.     Even  if  there  is  merely  a  tense,  hard,  and  painful  swelling,  it  is 
better  to  run  the  risk  of  not  finding  pus.     If  the  abscess  is  small  and  close  to  the 
rectum,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is  really  intramural,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  upon  his  side,  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  the  finger  introduced 
into  the  bowel  to  fix  the  swelling  and  make  it  project  toward  the  skin.    Then  a 
straight  bistoury  is  introduced,  and  an  incision  sufficiently  free  to  give  exit  to  the 
pus,  made   radially  from  the  anus.      Some  of  the  outer  fibres  of  the  exterml 
sphincter  are  divided,  and  the  opening  will  not  close  too  soon.    True  ischio-rectal 
abscesses,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  laid  freely  open  by  a  longitudinal  incisioo, 
parallel  to  the  anus,  midway  between  it  and  the  ischium  ;  and  as  soon  as  thepos 
has  escaped,  the  finger  must  be  introduced,  the  cavity  explored,  and  the  partidou 
inside  broken  down.     Afterward  the  opening  must  be  kept  patent  to  ensure  tbe 
abscess  healing  from  the  bottom.     Lint  should  be  avoided,  as  the  discharge  ii 
liable  to  collect  behind  it,  and  its  removal  is  very  painful.     Gutta-percha  ttsoe, 
folded  irregularly  so  as  to  fit  inside  the  orifice  without  blocking  it,  is  the  most  con- 
venient.    The  cavity,  if  the  dressing  does  not  come  away  easily,  can  be  syringed 
out  behind  it,  and  it  does  not  absorb  the  discharge.     The  patient  should  be  kept 
in  bed,  or  at  least  lying  down,  until  the  abscess  has  healed.     If  it  is  an  acute  one, 
this  will  not  be  many  days  ;  if  it  is  chronic,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent it  degenerating  into  a  fistula.     The  bowels  should  be  well  opened  once,  and 
then  kept  confined  for  several  days,  the  diet  being  very  light,  so  that  that  imy 
not  be  an  accumulation  of  faeces.     When  they  are  opened  an  effectual  purge  dioold 
be  given  to  avoid  straining. 

3.  Inflammation  on  the  Visceral  Surface  of  the  Levator  Am. — ^This  is  ocarir 
always  caused  by  extension  from  some  of  the  neighboring  viscera,  and  if  itinvoKei 
the  rectum  is  nearly  always  associated  with  stricture.  Occasionally  it  originates 
from  the  bowel,  much  more  frequently  from  the  uterus,  following  parturition  or 
metritis,  and  probably  it  is  for  this  reason  that  stricture  of  the  rectum  is  so  modi 
more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  inflammation  may  be  acute,  attended  with  high  fever,  and  soon  ending 
in  suppuration  ;  or  chronic,  spreading  from  one  part  to  another  unril  they 
firmly  bound  down  to  each  other  and  to  the  pelvis  by  bands  of  cicatricial 
which  may  be  almost  of  cartilaginous  hardness.  When  it  starts  from  the  region  of 
the  uterus,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum  is  first  involved.  ITie  infUmuoatoij 
exudation  spreads  into  the  substance  of  the  muscles  until  the  fibres  become  atrophied 
and  the  walls  hard  and  unyielding ;  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  rigid  and 
unable  to  unfold  itself;  the  constant  irritation  caused  by  the  passage  of  thefsca 
gradually  leads  to  hypersemia  and  thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue;  andM 
length  a  definite  stricture  is  formed,  which  may  be  either  tubular  in  shape,  extend- 
ing for  some  distance  along  the  bowel,  especially  on  the  anterior  surface,  or  diaiy^ 
well-defined,  and  annular,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  above  tbeanok 

If  sup])uration  occur  the  abscesses  may  break  into  the  bladder  or  vagina,  or 
they  may  extend  through  the  sacro-sciatic  foramina,  or  even  burst  into  the  peritonal 
cavity. 

Fissure  of  the  Anus. 

A  distinctive  name  has  been  given  to  a  small  ulcer  which  occurs  on  the  maigii 
of  the  anus  or  on  the  mucous  membrane  just  inside,  because  of  the  extraoniinflj 
severity  of  the  sym])touis  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

It  usually  lies  upon  the  posterior  wall,  very  often  hidden  by  a  small  eatteiwl 
pile  ;  and  so  long  as  the  anus  is  contracted,  it  has  the  api>earance  of  a  fissure Ijiif 
between  two  rather  oedematons  muco-cutaneous  folds.  If,  however,  these  aie 
separated  and  the  anus  distended,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  circular  or  oval  ulcer,  Ijinf 
sometimes  o\\  \\\e  \\\\\Ve  \\x\t  ^t  the  function  of  the  skin  and  mucous  meonbiiKi     j 
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sometimes  wholly  on  the  latter ;  in  this  case  the  symptoms  are  less  severe.  In  some 
instances  it  is  quite  superficial ;  in  others,  it  extends  completely  through  the  mu- 
cous and  submucous  tissues,  and  exposes  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  beneath.  As 
time  passes,  the  edges  become  thick  and  cedematous,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the 
mucous  membrane  is  undermined,  so  that  a  short  sinus  runs  upward  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue.  Occasionally,  a  fold  grows  out  into  a  polypoid  form,  and  lies  in 
the  fissure  when  the  anus  is  closed  ;  and,  if  the  disease  lasts  any  time,  the  sphincter 
and  the  levator  ani  always  become  hypertrophied,  from  their  persistent  contrac- 
tion, so  that  the  orifice  is  tightly  drawn  up  when  the  least  attempt  is  made  to 
expose  the  ulcer. 

An  ulcer  of  this  kind  may  be  formed  by  any  slight  tear  or  abrasion ;  very 
often,  patients  assign  it  to  the  passage  of  some  especially  hard  motion  ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  after  parturition  ;  it  may  follow  diarrhoea,  and,  not  unfrequently,  some 
syphilitic  abrasion  forms  the  starting  point ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  an  inflamed  ex- 
ternal pile,  an  irritating  discharge,  or  chronic  congestion  kept  up  by  uterine  dis- 
placement. In  some  people,  the  orifice  of  the  anus  seems  almost  as  prone  to. 
crack  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  but,  fortunately,  most  of  these  little 
sores  get  well  of  themselves,  or  with  very  simple  treatment ;  it  is  only  a  few  of 
the  cracks  and  fissures  that  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  fissure  of 
the  anus. 

Symptoms. — Of  these  the  chief  is  pain — pain  of  the  most  excruciating 
character,  coming  on  as  the  bowels  are  acting,  and  lasting  perhaps  for  hours  with- 
out abating.  It  is  usually  described  as  the  pain  of  a  red-hot  iron,  or  of  violent 
tearing  ;  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  collapse,  unable  to  move  ;  the  pulse  is  scarcely 
perceptible ;  and  the  forehead  covered  with  perspiration ;  and  this,  in  the  worst 
cases,  may  continue  for  almost  the  whole  day.  In  others,  it  is  less  severe  ;  when, 
for  example,  the  ulcer  lies  above  the  white  line,  it  often  does  not  come  on  at  once, 
and  may  only  last  for  a  short  time  ;  but,  even  so  the  patient  may  be  entirely  pre- 
vented from  doing  any  active  work.  Often  the  symptoms  are  aggravated  by  con- 
stipation ;  the  patient  dreads  each  action  of  the  bowels,  and  postpones  it  as  long 
as  possible,  so  that  the  faeces  become  hard  and  dense,  and  the  suffering  tenfold 
more  severe.  Retention  of  urine  is  a  common  consequence  in  men,  and  menstrual 
disorders  in  women.  Dyspepsia,  loss  of  strength,  extreme  anaemia,  violent  pains 
down  the  back  and  loins,  and  other  effects  soon  make  their  appearance,  until  at 
length  the  sufferer  and  his  friends  are  firmly  convinced  that  symptoms  of  such 
intensity  can  only  arise  from  malignant  disease. 

The  diagnosis  rarely  presents  any  difficulty  ;  neuralgia  of  the  rectum  is  the 
only  trouble  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it ;  no  other  affection  causes  such  peculiar 
and  severe  pain.  Sometimes  a  stain  of  blood  or  mucus  is  noticed  upon  the  mo- 
tions, or  there  is  a  slight  mark  upon  the  skin.  The  anus,  when  it  is  inspected,  is 
tightly  drawn  up  and  contracted,  the  glutei  closely  approximated,  and  the  sphinc- 
ter feels  hard  and  firm  ;  sometimes,  there  is  a  small  external  hemorrhoid  near  the 
margin,  or  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  may  be  seen.  Examination  with  the  finger  is  so 
painful  that,  where  the  symptoms  are  well  marked,  it  is  always  advisable  to  give 
an  anaesthetic.  The  orifice  then  can  be  dilated,  and,  as  the  mucous  membrane  is 
everted  with  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  the  whole  of  the  ulcer  becomes  visible, 
first  as  a  fissure,  and  then  as  a  small,  round,  granulating  surface,  the  base  of  which 
is  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin  slough. 

The  extreme  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  accounted  for  by  the  exposure  of 
some  nerve-filament  upon  the  floor  of  the  ulcer.  The  degree  of  pain  varies  very 
much  in  different  cases  ;  it  is  always  less  when  the  mucous  membrane  only  is 
affected,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  surface  is  limited 
to  one  or  two  small  points,  evidently  spots  where  the  nerve-fibres  are  lying  bare. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  the  ulcer  can  sometimes  be  cured  by  keep- 
ing the  motion  soft,  and  applying  a  mild  astringent  ointment,  nitrate  of  mercury, 
calomel,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  night  and  morning,  and  after  every  action  of  the 
bowels;  but,  as  a  rule,  something  further  is  required.     The  object  is  to  give  the 
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ulcer  perfect  rest ;  if  this  can  be  done,  and  if  there  is  no  polypoid  growdi  haagiag 
over  it,  preventing  its  closing,  it  will  generally  heal  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
The  simplest  plan  is  to  apply  caustic  to  the  surface — ^nitrate  of  silver  or  the  add 
nitrate  of  mercury.  The  patient  must  be  pUced  under  an  anaesthetic  ;  the  floor 
of  the  ulcer  freely  exposed,  and  then  well  cauterized,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  a  pro- 
tecting layer.  Afterward  the  bowels  must  be  prevented  from  acting  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  the  patient  kept  in  the  recumbent  position,  until  the  sore  has  healed. 

If,  however,  the  sphincter  is  hypertrophied,  or  if  there  is  a  polypoid  growth 
overhanging  the  ulcer,  this  is  not  enough,  and,  in  most  cases,  even  when  neither 
of  these  conditions  is  present,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  a  more  thorough  proceeding 
from  the  first,  dividing  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  muscle,  or  stretching  it  so  that 
it  cannot  contract.     A  combination  of  the  two  is  the  most  useful,  though  either 
will  succeed  alone  ;  the  patient  is  placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  the  anus  thor- 
oughly dilated  with  the  fingers ;  then,  when  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  exposed,  an 
incision  is  made  across  it,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  so  as  to  divide  the 
superficial  fibres  of  the  sphincter.     If  there  is  a  small  sinus  under  the  mucous 
membrane,  it  should  be  slit  up  at  the  same  time  ;  overhanging  edges  of  mucous  mem- 
brane should  be  excised,  and  any  small  polypoid  outgrowth  or  hemorrhoid  removed 
as  well.     Complete  division  of  the  external  sphincter  is  an  unnecessarily  severe 
proceeding  ;  a  very  slight  cut  is  usually  sufficient,  especially  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  one  exceedingly  painful  spot ;  if  the  nerve  upon  which  this  depends 
is  divided,  the  pain  ceases,  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  begins  to 
relax  ;  the  ulcer  is  placed  at  perfect  rest,  and  begins  to  heal  at  once.     It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  make  sure  of  doing  this,  and  if  the  sphincter  is  very  tense,  stretch- 
ing or  superficial  division  is  usually  advisable.  Sometimes  the  ulcers  are  multiple, 
but  only  one  incision  is  required. 

While  the  patient  is  under  the  anaesthetic,  the  opportunity  should  be  taken 
for  thoroughly  examining  the  rectum  higher  up.  If  there  is  any  comphcadon 
present,  or  if  in  women  there  is  any  displacement  of  the  uterus,  and  this  remains 
unrectified,  it  is  highly  probable  either  that  the  ulcer  will  not  heal,  or  that,  if  it 
does,  it  will  form  again  as  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  get  about. 

Fistula  in  And. 

By  fistula,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  is  meant  a  sinus  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  anus,  left  by  an  abscess  which  has  healed  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  either  remained  stationary,  or  even  grown  worse.  It  may  be  complete  with 
one  opening  in  the  bowel  and  the  other  on  the  skin  ;  or  incomplete,  the  internal 
or  external  opening  only  being  present.  The  former  of  these  is  known  as  a  blind 
internal  fistula,  the  latter  as  a  blind  external  one. 

In  point  of  importance,  fistulas  may  be  divided  into  anal  or  rectal.  The 
former  merely  occur  near  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  are  either  entirely  subcuta- 
neous, or  are  merely  covered  in  by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  sphincter; 
the  latter  are  larger  and  deeper,  running  from  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  between  the 
sphincters,  or  even  above  the  internal  one,  and  are  often  complicated  by  sinuses 
under  the  skin  or  in  the  submucous  tissue. 

The  causes  of  fistulse  are  essentially  those  of  the  abscesses  which  give  rise  to 
them  ;  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane,  from  fish  bones  or  other  foreign  bodies ; 
tubercular  deposits  ;  stricture  ;  extravasation  in  the  loose  fatty  tissue  of  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa  ;  inflamed  hemorrhoids  ;  cutaneous  boils,  etc.  The  reason  of  their 
persistence  is  to  be  found  in  the  mobility  of  the  part,  the  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  sphincter  and  the  levator  ani,  and,  if  there  is  an  internal  opening,  the  con- 
stant entrance  of  irritating  substances  from  the  bowel.  Blind  internal  fistuls  are 
the  most  rare ;  complete  ones  by  far  the  most  common,  although  it  is  sometimes 
a  little  difficult  to  find  the  internal  o[>ening.  Probably,  most  are  incomplete  at 
first,  but  the  second  opening  is  soon  formed  ;  the  abscess,  as  it  enlarges,  works 
its  way  simultaneously  toward  the  bowel  •     '  skin,  and,  unless  it  is  opened 
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early,  the  mucous  membrane  is  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissue  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  gives  way  by  ulceration  even  after  the  pressure  of  the  pus  is  relieved. 

A  fistula  may  Be  either  a  straight  passage  from  the  skin  to  the  bowel,  or  it 
may  be  complicated  by  sinuses  running  from  it  in  every  direction.  The  most 
common  of  these  is  in  the  submucous  tissue  ;  the  internal  orifice  is  nearly  always 
on  a  level  with  the  internal  sphincter,  seldom  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  anus ;  but  the  sinuses  may  run  up  from  this  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane for  several  inches.  More  rarely,  instead  of  taking  this  direction,  it  passes 
round  the  bowel,  causing  what  is  known  as  horse-shoe  fistula,  and  opening  some- 
times on  one  side,  sometimes  on  both.  In  other  cases,  especially  where  there  is  a 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  these  offshoots  extend  under  the  skin  of  the  buttock,  and 
even  open  several  inches  away. 

The  walls  of  a  recent  fistula  are  covered  over  with  granulations,  and  secrete  a 
thin,  purulent  fluid  ;  after  rei)eated  attacks  of  inflammation,  they  become  thick  and 
dense,  the  lining  smooth  and  glistening,  like  the  surface  of  a  chronic  ulcer  on  the 
leg.  The  external  orifice  may  be  a  mere  pin-hole,  or  lie  in  the  centre  of  a  little 
button-like  mass  of  granulations ;  or,  in  tubercular  patients  and  after  the  rupture 
of  a  chronic  abscess,  there  may  be  a  large,  irregular  opening  with  undermined 
edges,  like  a  scrofulous  ulcer  on  the  neck.  The  internal  orifice  presents  very  much 
the  same  character  ;  sometimes  it  feels  like  a  distinct  little  papilla  resting  on  a  base 
that  is  firmer  than  the  surrounding  parts  ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  especially 
in  the  case  of  blind  internal  fistuloe,  it  is  a  large,  irregular  ulcer. 

Symptoms. — So  long  as  there  is  free  exit  for  the  discharge,  fistulae  merely 
give  rise  to  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  The  skin  around  the  anus  is  constantly 
moist,  the  surface  becomes  tender  and  eczematous,  and  little  cutaneous  boils  are 
apt  to  form.  In  the  worst  cases  there  may  be  an  escape  of  faeces  and  flatus  through 
the  orifice,  but  there  is  never  the  agonizing  pain  of  fissure.  Now  and  then  the 
orifice  becomes  blocked  ;  the  discharge  collects ;  the  skin  becomes  hot,  and  red, 
and  tender ;  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  pain,  and  a  small  abscess 
forms.  When  this  breaks,  or  is  opened,  the  symptoms  subside  again,  but  each 
time  it  means  either  an  increase  in  the  density  of  the  tissues  around  or  the  forma- 
tion of  an  outlying  sinus. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  this :  the  patient  is  usually 
aware  already  of  the  cause  of  his  suffering  ;  and  the  presence  of  a  small  orifice  by 
the  side  of  the  anus,  from  which  a  drop  or  two  of  thin  semi -purulent  fluid  can  be 
squeezed,  is  conclusive ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
kind  of  fistula  \  whether  it  has  an  internal  oj)ening,  and  where  it  is  ;  whether  there 
are  many  sinuses  in  connection  with  it,  and  where  they  run  ;  and,  particularly, 
whether  there  is  any  cause  for  its  persistence  other  than  the  action  of  the  sphincter 
and  the  mobility  of  the  part.  There  may  be,  for  example,  a  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  high  up,  and  a  complete  fistula  with  its  internal  orifice  in  the  usual  situa- 
tion near  the  anus ;  or,  what  is  even  more  perplexing,  there  may  be  a  complete 
fistula  and  necrosis  of  the  sacrum  or  coccyx  at  the  same  time  ;  the  diseased  bone 
has  caused  the  formation  of  an  ischio-rectal  abscess,  and  this  has  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fistula.  Of  course,  in  either  of  these  cases,  an  operation  upon  the 
fistula  only  is  worse  than  useless. 

The  patient  should  lie  upon  a  couch,  on  the  affected  side,  with  the  knees 
drawn  up.  In  most  cases  the  orifice  of  the  sinus  is  visible  at  once,  but  sotnetimes 
it  is  very  small,  concealed  behind  folds,  or  closed  for  the  time  being.  If  it 
cannot  be  seen,  the  induration  can  nearly  always  be  felt,  even  when  the  fistula  is 
a  blind  internal  one,  and  very  often  a  little  pressure  causes  a  drop  of  pus  to  exude. 
Sometimes  the  whole  track  of  the  sinus  can  be  made  out  with  the  finger. 

When  there  is  an  opening  a  probe  may  be  gently  passed  into  it  before  any- 
thing further  is  done,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  succeed  in  reaching  the  internal 
orifice  without  exciting  the  action  of  the  sphincter.  Usually  the  sinus  runs  almost 
under  the  skin  toward  the  bowel.  If  this  does  not  succeed  the  finger  must  be 
introduced  and  the  mucous  surface  carefully  explored  just  inside.     Generally  there 
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is  no  difficulty  in  feeling  the  opening;  if,  however,  it  cuinot  be  fonnd,  diheii 
speculum  may  be  used  or  some  milk  or  other  colored  fluid  injected  into  the  on6ce; 
nearly  always  some  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  bowel.  It  is  a  ctMnmon  misuke  to 
pass  the  finger  in  too  far  at  first  and  overlook  the  opening. 

Blind  internal  fistulse  differ  from  the  others.  They  usually  communicate  with 
the  bowel  by  an  aperture  of  some  size ;  and  from  the  fact  that  tecal  matter  is  con- 
stantly entering  and  setting  up  inflammation,  they  are  very  often  attended  witlia 
good  deal  of  pain.  There  is  no  discharge  externally  ;  but  the  patient  is  ibiuIIt 
aware  of  a  swelling  by  the  anus  emptying  itself  every  now  and  then  into  the  bowel 
with  temporary  relief.  Digital  examination  nearly  always  reveals  a  hard  aad 
painful  mass  in  the  ischia-rectal  fossa,  and  an  irregular  ulcer  often  of  considciable 
size  in  the  bowel.  Occasionally  the  sac  can  be  emptied  by  pressure ;  but  to  imic 
the  diagnosis  certain,  a  probe  bent  like  a  hook  must  be  passed  down  into  the  sinus 
through  the  anus.  FistulEe  of  this  kind  are  usually  caused  by  a  foreign  body  per- 
forating the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowel,  or  by  the  softening  of  some  tubacuUr 
deposit  in  the  wall. 

Treatment. — As  a  rule,  fistulx  can  only  be  cured  by  operation.     Id  a- 


ceptional  cases,  in  which  there  is  no  internal  opening  and  in  which  the  patient 
will  submit  to  prolonged  treatment,  the  sphincter  may  be  stretched,  the  sima 
stimulated  with  strong  carbolic  acid  or  tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  external  orifice 
kept  widely  open  in  the  hope  that  it  will  close  ;  but  it  nearly  always  ends  in  failure, 
after  a  long  waste  of  time.  The  only  method  that  deserves  reliance  is  division  of 
all  the  structures  between  the  fistula  and  the  anus,  so  as  to  lay  it  open  from  oK 
end  to  the  other  and  give  it  complete  rest. 

An  aperient  is  given  the  night  before  and  an  enema  the  morning  of  the  oper- 
ation. The  patient  is  placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  laid  on  the  aiTected  side, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  with  the  knees  well  drawn  up,  and  held  by  an  assist- 
ant, who  also  raises  the  up|)er  gluteal  fold.  The  sphincter  is  gently  dilated  and  a 
director  passed  from  the  external  orifice  along  the  sinus  into  the  bowel.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  bring  it  out  at  the  internal  opening  and  not  make  a  fresh  one,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  blind  external  fistula.  Then  the  point  of  the  director  is  brought 
out  through  the  anus,  so  that  the  structures  to  be  divided  are  stretched  over  it  like 
a  bridge,  and  a  clean  incision  made  through  them  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury 
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If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  bowel,  a  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury  passed  along  the  director  un^l  its  end  can  be  felt  coming  through 
the  orifice,  and  then,  after  withdrawing  the  director,  the  finger  and  the  bistoury 
are  brought  out  together  so  as  to  divide  with  one  sweep  all  the  structures  that  lie 
between  them  (Fig.  415). 

After  this,  exploration  must  be  made  for  outlying  sinuses.  A  submucous  one 
may  be  laid  open  with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors  ;  or  if  from  its  position  there 
is  any  risk  of  serious  hemorrhage,  an  elastic  ligature  may  be  passed  through  it  by 
means  of  a  suitable  probe  and  tied  as  tightly  as  possible.  Those  under  the  skin 
are  treated  in  the  same  way ;  or  if  they  are  of  great  length  a  drainage  tube  may  be 
passed  along  them  and  brought  out  through  an  incision  at  the  other  end.  If  one 
is  overlooked,  an  abscess  is  almost  sure  to  form  before  the  wound  is  healed,  and 
render  a  second  operation  necessary.  In  the  case  of  old  fistulae  lined  with  a 
smooth  layer  of  false  mucous  membrane,  the  walls  must  be  scraped  out  thoroughly, 
with  the  sharp  spoon,  so  as  to  insure  removal  of  all  the  indurated  mass.  Polypoid 
outgrowths  and  hemorrhoids  are  dealt  with  at  the  same  time  ;  and  loose  and 
undermined  flaps  of  skin  are  cut  away,  though  discretion  is  necessary. 

Any  bleeding  point  is  tied  or  twisted  at  once,  the  wound  packed  with  iodo- 
form gauze,  and  a  firm  pad  placed  over  the  anus  and  secured  in  position  with  a  T 
bandage.  The  following  day  all  external  dressings  are  removed  and  the  deeper 
layer  allowed  to  separate  in  a  bath.  The  wound  is  cleansed  night  and  morning 
and  after  each  motion,  pain  being  prevented  by  cocaine,  and  a  single  fold  of  lint 
laid  between  the  edges.  The  application  should  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  granulations.  The  bowel  should  not  act  for  four  or 
five  days  after  the  operation,  and  the  motions  should  be  kept  soft  until  the  wound 
is  perfectly  sound.  The  recumbent  position  is  essential  until  healing  is  completed, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  patient  to  be  kept  actually  in  bed  for  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days. 

I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  union  by  the  first  intention  by  thoroughly  re- 
freshing the  base  of  the  sinus  after  the  sphincter  had  been  divided, 'and  bringing 
the  surfaces  together  in  accurate  contact  with  deep  wire  sutures.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  remove  them  at  the  least  sign  of  suppuration,  or  secondary  sinuses 
may  form.  Probably  buried  catgut  sutures  would  answer  better  ;  but  this  can  only 
be  tried  when  the  fistula  is  recent  and  simple  in  character,  and  when  the  pxatient 
is  young  and  healthy. 

In  cases  in  which  there  are  deep  sinuses,  where  there  is  much  reason  to  fear 
hemorrhage,  or  where  the  patient  is  exceedingly  nervous,  an  elastic  ligature  may 
be  used  to  divide  the  tissues  gradually.  It  should  be  a  solid  cord,  passed  through 
from  the  bowel  into  the  sinus,  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  secured  by  means 
of  a  leaden  clamp.  Generally  it  cuts  through  in  from  six  days  to  a  fortnight, 
and  without  pain  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  followed  by  serious  inflammation,  and  if 
there  arc  any  secondary  sinuses  present  (and  it  often  happens  that  this  cannot  be 
determined  until  the  fistula  is  laid  open),  it  is  almost  sure  to  fail.  The  length  of 
time  that  the  wound  takes  in  healing  is  approximately  the  same  as  after  other 
methods  of  division. 

Incontinence  of  faeces  is  always  present  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  inability  to  control  flatus  for  some  time  longer  ;  but  if  the  sphincter  is 
divided  at  right  angles,  and  in  only  one  place,  there  is  seldom  any  permanent  loss 
of  power.  According  to  Allingham,  it  is  fairly  safe  if  ever  so  narrow  a  ring  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  band  of  the  internal  sphincter  is  left.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, must  be  made  in  the  case  of  anterior  fistulae  in  women  ;  the  si)hincter  vaginae 
and  the  sphincter  ani  decussate  in  the  perineum,  and  a  free  incision  through  the 
front  part  of  the  anus  is  not  unlikely  to  l>e  followed  by  incontinence.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  these  cases  to  apply  the  actual  cautery  freely  to  the  old  cicatrices,  and 
to  the  external  and  internal  sphincters  as  well,  in  several  places,  so  as  to  narrow 
the  orifice  of  the  anus  by  the  subsequent  contraction  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  are  always  very  much  degenerated,  soon  regain  a  considerable 
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degree  of  their  former  power,  probably  because  the  dense  scars  formed  in  this  wij 
afford  a  firmer  and  better  base  for  t||eir  action. 

Phthisical  patients  are  exceedingly  liable  to  fistula,  but,  except  in  cases  of 
rapid  tuberculosis,  or  where  the  patient's  health  is  distinctly  failing,  this  is  not  of 
necessity  a  bar  to  operation.  Very  great  care,  however,  is  essential ;  the  sphinc- 
ters are  often  weak  and  should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible;  the  diet 
must  be  good  ;  the  patient  must  not  be  kept  in  bed  too  long,  and  a  time  should  be 
chosen  when  the  cough  is  not  very  troublesome ;  but  even  then  the  wounds  are  not 
unfrequently  exceedingly  slow  in  healing. 


Stricture  of  the  Rectum. 

Stricture  of  the  rectum  may  be  simple  or  malignant.  The  former  is  cither 
congenital  or  the  result  of  injury  and  inflammation ;  the  latter  is  always  due  to 
cylindrical  epithelioma  starting  from  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
gradually  extending  into  the  submucous  tissue. 

In  addition  to  this  symptoms  of  obstruction  may  be  caused  by  foreign  bodies, 
by  new  growths  occupying  the  interior  of  the  bowel,  or  by  tumors  pressing  upon 
it  from  the  outside  so  as  to  close  it  more  or  less  completely. 

Congenital  stricture  occurs  a  very  short  distance  inside  the  anus,  where  the 
rectal  and  anal  ix)rtions  of  the  intestine  meet  in  the  course  of  development.  It 
usually  takes  the  form  of  an  annular  constriction,  and  is  really  a  minor  degree  of 
the  defect  which  gives  rise  to  one  variety  of  imperforate  anus. 

Simple  Stricture. 

This  is  much  more  common  among  women  than  among  men,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  at  least  six  to  one.  It  may  be  annular  or  tubular,  situated  near  the  orifkc, 
or  at  the  junction  of  the  anus  and  rectum,  or  higher  up  in  the  bowel.  Generally 
it  is  single ;  but  it  may  be  multiple,  or  it  may  spread  over  a  considerable  extent 
Sometimes  it  feels  like  a  cord  tied  around  the  bowel ;  more  often  the  surface  is 
rough  and  irregular,  deeply  ulcerated  in  places,  and  covered  with  cicatrices  in 
others  ;  and  the  walls,  instead  of  being  soft  and  yielding,  are  hard  and  rigid.  The 
muscular  fibres  are  wasted,  and  the  connective  tissue  in  and  around  the  bowel  so 
hard  and  dense,  that  the  portion  involved  is  converted  into  a  rigid  tube,  down 
which  the  faeces  are  forced  by  the  accumulation  above.  Generally  the  anterior  part 
of  the  rectum  is  more  affected  than  the  rest,  and  not  unfrequently  the  fibrous  tissue 
around  it  for  a  considerable  distance  is  as  dense  and  hard  as  cartilage.  Above, 
the  bowel  is  distended  and  its  muscular  coat  hypertrophied ;  very  often  there  is 
ulceration  from  the  pressure  of  the  faeces,  and  occasionally  small  hernial  protru- 
sions of  the  mucous  membrane  are  formed,  like  those  of  the  bladder  in  chronic 
cystitis.  Below,  the  mucous  membrane  is  always  in  a  state  of  chronic  congestion ; 
and  catarrh,  piles,  prolapse,  and  fistula  commonly  occur.  Outside,  in  the  cellular 
tissue  around,  suppuration  always  breaks  out  sooner  or  later,  sometimes  starting 
from  the  mucous  surface,  sometimes  independently ;  and  pelvic  abscess,  recto- 
vesical or  recto-vaginal  fistula,  or  even  general  peritonitis  from  rupture  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  may  follow. 

Causes. — Stricture  close  to  the  orifice  may  result  from  imperforate  anus  (the 
after-treatment  not  having  been  properly  carried  out)  or  from  injury,  ulceration 
around  the  margin,  or  o|)erations  upon  external  hemorrhoids.  Higher  up  in  the 
rectum,  it  may  commence  from  the  outside — inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
extending  into  the  bowel  from  the  uterus  or  other  organs  ;  or  from  the  interior, 
the  mucous  membrane  becoming  ulcerated  and  the  submucous  and  other  coats 
involved.  The  latter  may  be  due  to  dysentery,  a  large  portion  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  even  of  the  colon  being  implicated  ;  or  to  tubercle  or  syphilis,  the 
ulceration  extending  more  or  less  round  the  bowel.  Sometimes  it  is  the  immediate 
result  of  operation,  too  much  of  the  mucous  membrane  having  been  removed  with 
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internal  hemorrhoids  or  prolapse ;  more  often  it  is  due  to  the  wound  that  is  left 
foiling  to  heal  for  a  long  time.  Owing  in  part  to  venous  congestion,  in  part  to 
the  irritation  of  the  faeces  and  the  constant  contact  with  septic  material,  wounds 
Df  the  bowel  sometimes  refuse  to  heal,  and  gradually  extend  by  ulceration  until, 
when  at  last  cicatrization  does  occur,  the  scars  are  rigid  and  hard  and  extend  over 
1  considerable  area.  Finally,  many  of  these  cases  are  assigned  to  parturition, 
whether  they  are  due  to  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  injuries  received 
at  the  time,  or  to  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  bowel  afterward. 

Spasmodic  stricture  of  the  bowel,  as  such,  has  no  existence,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  cases  of  ulceration  and  of  organic  stricture  are  complicated,  and 
the  symptoms  made  infinitely  more  severe,  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  invol- 
untary muscular  fibre  in  the  wall,  and  perhaps  of  the  levator  ani  as  well.  Whether 
this,  if  long  continued,  can  at  length  lead  to  atrophy  and  fibroid  degeneration  is 
open  to  question. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  are  partly  those  of 
obstruction,  partly  those  of  irritation  and  inflammation.  Generally  the  latter  are 
present  first,  but  sometimes,  when  the  stricture  is  higher  up  in  the  bowel  than  usual, 
obstruction  occurs  almost  without  warning.  Diarrhoea  in  the  morning,  on  first 
getting  out  of  bed,  and  again  after  food  ;  a  constant  discharge  from  the  anus, 
keeping  the  skin  moist  and  sore,  and  leading  to  the  formation  of  tags  and  fissures  ; 
a  sense  of  fullness  about  the  part,  with  persistent  desire  to  strain  ;  and  general 
uneasiness  about  the  loins  and  down  the  thighs,  are  nearly  always  present.  After 
a  while  there  is  difficulty  of  defecation  ;  attacks  of  constipation  alternate  with 
diarrhoea ;  normal  motions  are  never  passed  ;  the  faeces  are  in  small,  hard  pellets, 
mixed  with  mucus,  like  white  of  egg  at  first,  later  with  coffee-ground  debris.  The 
pain  becomes  more  severe,  radiating  from  the  perineum  all  over  the  branches  of 
the  sacral  plexus ;  the  griping  never  ceases  ;  the  abdomen  becomes  distended  with 
flatus  ;  there  is  loss  of  power  over  the  sphincter,  so  that  wind  and  liquid  faeces  are 
constantly  escaping  ;  sympathetic  troubles  about  the  bladder  and  uterus  set  in  ; 
and  the  patient  rapidly  becomes  worn  out  by  the  constant  sufl*ering. 

If  the  disease  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  ulceration  of  the  bowel  becomes 
deeper  and  deej^r ;  suppuration  occurs  in  the  tissues  around,  leaving  fistulae, 
which  may  open  on  the  exterior  or  communicate  with  some  of  the  neighboring 
viscera  ;  the  suffering  becomes  intense  ;  and  death  ensues  at  length  from  exhaus- 
tion, hectic,  and  profuse  suppuration,  or  from  peritonitis  or  intestinal  ob- 
struction. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  fibrous  stricture  of  the  rectum  must  be  made 
by  digital  examination  ;  the  finger  meets  either  with  an  annular  constriction,  or  a 
hard  tubular  canal,  the  walls  of  which  are  rigid  and  unyielding.  Only  in  a  very 
few  cases  is  it  too  high  up.  By  placing  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic,  slightly 
dilating  the  anus,  and  pushing  the  i)erineum  well  up,  the  whole  of  the  region  in 
which  fibrous  stricture  occurs  can  generally  be  explored.  If  nothing  is  felt,  and 
the  symptoms  point  definitely  to  obstruction,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  carry 
the  examination  further  by  the  long  enema  tube,  or  by  passing  the  hand  into  the 
bowel  with  the  precautions  already  described. 

Occasionally  olive-headed  bougies,  similar  to  those  used  for  examining  the 
urethra,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  are  of  use  for  determining  the  length  of  a  stricture. 

Treatment. — i .  General. — The  diet  must  be  nutritious,  but  such  as  to  leave 
a  very  small  residue ;  the  motions  kept  soft ;  the  bowels  not  allowed  to  act  too 
often,  and  every  assistance  given  them  in  the  shape  of  enemata  of  glycerine  or  oil. 
Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  always  present  in  bad 
cases  of  stricture  as  a  consequence,  if  they  are  not  the  cause,  and  no  pains  should 
be  spared  to  relieve  them,  and  procure  cicatrization,  by  rest  and  mild  astringent 
ointments. 

Iodide  of  potash  should  be  given  if  there  is  any  evidence  of  syphilis,  with 
enemata  of  lotio  nigra  ;  but  it  is  only  of  use  when  there  are  specific  ulcers ;  it  has 
no  effect  upon  the  scars.     Cod-liver  oil  is  of  great  benefit  even  in  cases  that  are 
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not  tubercular ;  pure  milk  diet  may  be  tried  with  advantage  for  a  time ;  and,  in 
short,  every  attempt  must  be  made  to  restore  strength,  while  soothing  the  affected 
parts  as  much  as  possible. 

2.  Local. — Gradual  dilatation  is  the  most  successful ;  forcible  stretching,  un- 
less the  stricture  is  actually  at  the  orifice,  is  dangerous.     Where  the  opening  is 
small  and  the  tissues  dense,  a  laminaria  tent  may  be  used  ;  but  in  most  cases  gum- 
elastic  bougies  of  different  sizes,  well  softened  and  well  greased,  are  preferable.  A 
small  injection  of  oil  is  given  first,  the  patient  lying  on  his  side,  and  the  bougie 
very  gently  guided  into  the  narrowed  part,  remembering  that,  particularly  in  old- 
standing  cases,  the  walls  are  very  soft  in  places  and  easily  torn.     As  a  rule,  the 
bougie  should  not  fit  the  stricture  closely,  but  if,  after  one  or  two  trials,  there  is  no 
pain  or  sign  of  irritation,  tapering  ones  may  be  used  with  caution.     In  some 
patients  the  bougie  must  be  withdrawn  after  a  few  minutes;  others  will  tolerate 
them  for  several  hours,  so  that  no  definite  time  for  their  withdrawal  can  be  men- 
tioned.   A  suppository  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  or  a  small  injection  of  starch 
and  laudanum,  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  bougie  is  removed.     It  is  suffi- 
cient in  most  cases  if  this  is  done  every  second  or  third  day,  gradually  increasing 
the  size.     Where  it  is  possible,  the  treatment  should  be  kept  up  until  a  bougie  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  will  pass  with  ease ;  and 
even  then  it  is  essential  to  make  use  of  them  occasionally  afterward,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  relapse. 

Not  un frequently,  after  the  treatment  has  been  carried  out  for  a  short  time, 
the  rectum  becomes  irritable  ;  the  skin  round  the  anus  red  and  tender  ;  the  amount 
of  discharge  increases  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  feverishness.  In  this  case, 
the  bougies  must  be  left  off  at  once,  the  patient  confined  to  bed,  and  local  seda- 
tives applied  until  the  inflammation  has  subsided  again.  If  the  treatment  is  per- 
sisted in,  ulceration,  and  perhaps  abscesses  and  fistula,  will  follow. 

Internal  division  of  rectal  stricture  has  little  to  recommend  it ;  sometimes, 
when  the  constriction  is  near  the  anus  and  the  mucous  membrane  onlv  is  involved, 
it  may  be  i)racticed  ;  but  unless  great  care  is  taken,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  l)e  followed 
by  ulceration,  which  may  be  very  persistent.  In  the  congenital  annular  form, 
where  the  surface  is  healthy,  and  there  is  no  induration  beneath,  there  is  not  the 
same  objection.  The  bowels  are  thoroughly  opened,  the  anus  stretched  under  an 
anaesthetic,  and  the  sharp  margin  of  the  i)rojecting  ring  divided  at  three  or  four 
points,  care  being  taken  not  to  penetrate  too  deeply.  The  patient  is  kept  lying 
down,  and  the  bowels  confined  for  three  or  four  days  ;  then  a  purgative  is  given, 
and,  after  the  motion,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thoroughly  washed  out  with  a  weak 
antiseptic.  Bougies  should  not  be  passed  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  finger 
should  be  carefully  introduced  first  to  make  certain  that  the  wounds  are  healed. 

Electrolysis  has  been  tried  for  stricture  of  the  rectum,  as  for  the  .stricttire  of  the 
urethra,  the  negative  electrode  being  applied  to  the  face  or  the  interior  of  the  nar- 
rowed part;  but,  except  that  it  is,  [)erhaps,  more  rapid  in  its  action,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  possesses  any  advantage  over  gradual  dilatation,  and  it  is  certainly  more 
likely  to  be  followed  by  irritation  and  ulceration. 

Linear  Proctotomy. — Unless  great  care  is  taken,  and  bougies  are  passed  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  relapses  are  almost  sure  to  occur,  sooner  or  later,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  congenital  form.  Each  time  the  stricture  becomes  harder  and  denser,  and 
at  length  more  or  less  of  the  bowel  is  converted  into  a  rigid,  unyielding,  cartilagi- 
nous tube,  with,  perhaps,  abscesses  and  fistulaj  around  it.  If  this  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  anus,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  relieve  it  by  what  is  known  as 
linear  proctotomy.  The  rectum  is  thoroughly  washed  out,  the  patient  placed  in 
the  lithotomy  position,  and  the  finger  passed  through  the  stricture,  some  of  its 
fibres  being  divided  to  effect  this  if  necessary;  and  then,  with  a  long,  curved, 
sharp-pointed  bistoury,  the  whole  of  the  stricture-tissue  is  divided  as  near  the  mid- 
dle posterior  line  as  jjossible,  right  down  to  the  sacrum,  and  out  at  the  anus. 
Sometimes  there  is  free  hemorrhage,  especially  high  up  at  the  angle  of  the  wound, 
and  to  avuid  this  it  has  been  recommended  to  use  the  ecraseur  ;  but  it  can  usually 
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be  checked  without  difficulty  by  pressure.  The  operation  is  followed  by  profuse 
suppuration  ;  but  the  drainage  is  good  ;  there  is  free  escape  for  the  pus  ;  and  the 
part  is  placed  at  perfect  rest.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the  cavity  should  be 
well  irrigated  once  or  twice  a  day.  As  soon  as  the  wound  is  granulating  freely 
and  the  sloughs  have  separated,  generally  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  a  soft 
bougie  may  be  passed,  to  prevent  recon traction. 

Colotomy. — Finally,  where  this  has  failed  or  is  impracticable,  when  there  is 
obstruction  owing  to  stricture  high  up  in  the  bowel,  or  when  there  are  fistulae, 
especially  if  they  communicate  with  neighboring  viscera,  colotomy  is  the  only 
resource. 

Maligfiant  Stricture, 

Epithelioma  of  the  anus  is  not  a  very  common  affection.  It  is  always  the 
squamous -eel  led  variety,  and  usually  commences  as  a  small  nodule  or  wart,  which 
may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  an  external  pile.  Before  long,  however,  the  surface 
breaks  down  and  ulcerates,  and  a  sore  is  left,  which,  if  it  lies  on  the  junction  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  may  be  as  painful  as  fissure. 

Epitheliotna  of  the  rectum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
and  like  that  which  is  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  large  intestine,  may  appear  not 
only  in  old  age  but  during  young  adult  life.  It  may  involve  any  portion  of  the 
bowel ;  but  usually  there  is  a  clear  ring  of  mucous  membrane  for  an  inch  or  so 
just  inside  the  anus  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  surface  is  free  as  far  as  the  junction 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure  with  the  rectum,  so  that  the  growth  is  out  of  reach  of  the 
finger. 

Its  appearance  varies  very  much  in  different  cases.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment there  may  be  merely  a  hardened,  slightly  raised  patch,  seemingly  covered  by 
the  mucous  membrane ;  soon,  however,  this  begins  to  spread,  both  in  extent  and 
depth.  The  surface  becomes  rough  and  uneven  ;  sometimes  it  grows  out  in  the 
form  of  a  nodule,  which  projects  into  the  bowel  and  attains  a  very  considerable 
size  before  it  breaks  down  ;  more  often  it  begins  to  ulcerate  almost  at  once,  and 
the  destruction  may  extend  so  deeply  as  to  leave  but  little  of  the  growth  at  the 
base.  The  margins  of  the  sore  are  raised,  thickened,  and  hard  ;  generally  they 
are  very  irregular  in  outline  ;  the  base  is  exceedingly  uneven,  not  unfrequently 
covered  with  sloughs,  and  at  times  bleeds  freely;  and  the  tissues  lying  beneath  it 
are  as  hard  as  cartilage,  and  so  fixed  as  to  be  quite  immovable.  Very  often  the 
ulcer  surrounds  the  intestine  like  a  ring,  and  the  contraction  of  the  tissues  outside 
is  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  destruction,  the  canal  is  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
closed  ;  in  other  cases  it  forms  a  deep  excavated  sore  on  one  side  or  behind,  ex- 
tending far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  bowel ;  and  in  others,  again,  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  tube  for  some  inches  is  ragged  and  irregular  on  the  surface,  so 
that  nothing  can  be  felt  but  the  breaking  down  epithelial  growth. 

The  starting  point  of  the  growth  is  undoubtedly  in  connection  with  Lieber- 
kiihn's  follicles,  and  in  every  example  some  portion  of  the  tumor  can  be  found 
with  the  characteristic  adenoid  structure  of  cylindrical  epithelioma ;  but  in  some 
cases  the  epithelial  element  is  in  excess,  and  large  vascular  masses  of  new  growth 
are  formed,  soft,  like  encephaloid,  and  sprouting  into  the  interior  of  the  bowel ;  in 
others  the  fibrous  part  is  more  develoj^ed,  and  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bowel,  and  the  fatty  tissues  around  are  infiltrated  with  a  dense  cica- 
tricial mass  to  such  an  extent  that  when  cut  across  it  has  all  the  appearance  of 
scirrhus.  The  sacral  and  coccygeal  glands  are  not  involved  till  late  ;  secondary 
deposits,  unless  the  case  terminates  early,  are  usually  found  in  the  liver. 

Colloid  degeneration  of  small  portions  of  the  growth  is  not  uncommon,  and 
little  masses  like  boiled  sago  may  be  frequently  found  here  and  there  in  its  sub- 
stance ;  much  more  rarely  the  whole  growth  is  involved.  Other  forms  of  malig- 
nant disease  are  very  rare.  One  or  two  examples  of  sarcoma  are  recorded,  and 
melanotic  growths  have  been  known  to  occur. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  peculiarly  insidious,  and,  especially  when  the 
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growth  involves  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  and  assumes  the  annular  type,  com- 
plete obstruction  may  occur  suddenly  and  without  warning  of  any  kind,  the  orifice 
being  blocked  either  with  a  small  mass  of  hardened  faeces  or  by  a  fold  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  As  a  rule,  however,  all  the  symptoms  of  non-malignant 
ulceration  and  stricture  are  present  in  an  aggravated  form. 

At  first  there  is  merely  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  part, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  about  the  anus ;  or  there  is  a  slight  discharge 
of  blood-stained  mucus,  and  the  patient  imagines  that  he  has  piles ;  then  it  be- 
comes distinctly  painful,  especially  after  exercise  or  when  the  bowels  have  acted. 
Sometimes  this  pain  is  of  a  dull,  aching,  continuous  character;  or  more  often  it 
takes  the  form  of  violent  neuralgia,  shooting  down  all  the  branches  of  the  sacral 
plexus,  especially  on  the  left  side.     Occasionally  it  is  relieved  by  the  passage  of 
the  faeces  ;  much  more  often  every  action  of  the  bowels  makes  it  tenfold  worse, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  constant  desire  and  sense  of  fullness  in  the  rectum,  the  patient 
looks  forward  to  it  with  dread.     As  the  passage  becomes  narrowed,  the  straining 
and  tenesmus  grow  more  and  more  severe ;  the  faeces  come  away  in  hardened 
lumps;  attacks  of  constipation  alternate  with  a  kind  of  spurious  diarrhoea;  a 
blood-stained  and  very  offensive  discharge  is  continually  oozing  out ;  the  sldn 
becomes  inflamed  and  sore;  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  hemorrhoids 
occur ;  abscesses,  with  violent  throbbing  and  high  fever,  form  in  the  cellular  tissne 
around,  and  leave  behind  them  fistulas,  which  may  open  on  the  exterior  or  com- 
municate with  the  bladder  or  vagina;  and  at  length  the  patient  becomes  utterljr 
worn  out  by  the  suffering. 

Death  may  be  caused  at  any  time  by  peritonitis,  hemorrhage,  or  obstruction; 
or,  if  no  complication  of  this  kind  sets  in,  secondary  deposits  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  liver,  the  legs  begin  to  swell,  there  is  complete  inability  to  take  any 
food,  night  sweats  come  on,  and  the  patient  sinks  from  exhaustion,  worn  out  by 
the  constant  pain,  and  emaciated  to  the  last  degree.  The  duration  is  very  vari- 
able, and,  owing  to  the  insidious  character  of  the  earlier  symptoms,  exceedingly 
hard  to  estimate.  As  a  rule,  it  is  very  much  more  rapid  in  the  young  than  in  the 
old  ;  some  of  the  quickly-growing  fungating  forms  prove  fatal  within  a  few  months; 
others,  in  which  the  hard  and  dense  fibrous  stricture  tissue  predominates,  last  for 
five  and  even  six  years.  Unless  some  accidental  complication  appears,  three 
years  may  be  taken  as  the  average. 

Diagnosis. — In  advanced  cases  there  is  no  difficulty;  the  severity  of  the 
pain,  the  peculiarly  offensive  character  of  the  blood-stained  discharge,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  amis,  surrounded  with  piles  and  inflamed  folds  of  skin,  are  suf- 
ficient. If  the  finger  is  introduced,  it  comes  into  contact  with  a  hard,  uneven 
stricture,  generally  about  two  inches  from  the  anus.  The  orifice  is  often  vcnr 
small,  and  any  attempt  to  pass  even  the  tip  through  is  attended  with  extreme 
pain  ;  the  surface  is  rugged  and  dense,  but  breaks  down  at  once  with  pressure, 
bleeding  freely  -:  and  above  there  is  a  large,  irregular  cavity,  the  walls  of  which 
are  ulcerated  all  over.  It  is  only  in  very  extreme  cases  of  syphilitic  or  dysenteric 
ulceration  that  anything  similar  is  produced.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
which  are  rarely  seen,  careful  examination  is  necessary,  especially  as  this  form 
of  carcinoma  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  young  adult  life,  and  any  growth  in  the 
bowel  which  is  surrounded  by  induration,  or  which  cannot  be  moved  freely  upon 
the  subjacent  tissue,  should  be  regarded  with  very  grave  suspicion,  and  a  thorough 
investigation  under  an  anaesthetic,  with  the  anus  well  dilated,  insisted  upon. 

When  the  growth  occurs  in  the  higher  part  of  the  rectum,  above  the  reach  of 
the  finger,  the  patient  may  complain  of  attacks  of  diarrhuea  alternating  with  con- 
stipation, but  as  a  rule  nothing  else  is  noticed,  until  the  constriction  is  far  ad\*anced 
and  obstruction  imminent. 

Treatment. — i.  Radical. — In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  remoNxit 
thoroughly,  the  affected  portion  should  be  excised  without  delay.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  long  a  patient  affected  with  carcinoma  of  the  rectum  may  live 
without  operation,  but  there  is  no  question  that,  if  the  diagnosis  is  made  before 
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the  disease  is  far  advanced,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  removed,  it  may  be  years  before 
there  is  any  recurrence ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  at  the  risk  of  what  is  not  at  that 
time  a  serious  operation  (whatever  it  may  be  later),  the  patient  is  relieved  from  a 
source  of  unceasing  pain.  For  this  to  succeed,  however,  certain  conditions  are 
essential.  The  patient  must  be  in  a  good  state  of  health  ;  extreme  old  age  is,  of 
course,  a  bar,  but  even  quite  late  in  life,  if  the  kidneys  are  sound  and  the  patient  is 
not  plethoric,  excision  is  successful,  provided  the  local  conditions  are  good.  The 
growth  must  be  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  anus ;  that  is  to  say,  the  finger 
must  be  able  easily  to  reach  above  its  highest  limit  all  round  the  bowel.  In  the 
female,  the  peritoneal  fold  is  usually  less  than  three  inches  from  the  anus ;  in  the 
male  it  is  an  inch  higher,  and  it  may  be  raised  still  more  by  moderate  distention 
of  the  bladder ;  so  that,  especially  in  the  latter  case,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  bowel  may  be  removed.  If,  however,  the  anterior  surface  is  involved  high 
up,  an  operation  is  rarely  advisable,  not  so  much  from  the  fear  of  opening  the 
peritoneum,  as  because  the  growth  is  almost  sure  to  have  extended  to  it.  Further, 
the  wall  of  the  rectum  must  be  freely  movable  on  the  outside  tissues.  The  case  is 
most  favorable  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  posterior  wall  or  the  sides  of  the 
bowel.  If  it  involves  the  anterior  surface  to  any  extent,  or  if  it  has  formed  a 
complete  ring,  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  extensive  infiltration  of  one  part  or  an- 
other. In  this  respect,  again,  the  prospect  is  distinctly  not  so  good  in  women  as 
it  is  in  men  ;  the  vagina  becomes  implicated  much  sooner  than  the  prostate ;  and 
though,  according  to  Cripps,  the  operation  is  practicable  so  long  as  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane  remains  free,  it  becomes  very  much  more  serious.  Finally, 
there  must  be  no  secondary  deposit  in  the  liver,  and  no  glandular  enlargement, 
either  sacral,  or,  if  the  anus  is  involved,  inguinal. 

Excision  of  the  Rectum. — The  patient  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  by 
enemata,  placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  secured  with  Clover's  crutch.  The 
incisions  are :  (i)  a  crescentic  one  on  each  side,  surrounding  the  anus  (through 
the  skin,  if  the  external  si)hincter  must  be  removed ;  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane inside  the  bowel,  if  this  is  not  affected),  and  (2)  a  median  one  running 
back  from  this  to  the  tip,  or  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  the  coccyx.  The  former 
should  open  up  the  ischio-rectal  fossae  thoroughly  on  each  side  ;  the  latter  should 
divide  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bowel,  from  above  the  growth  down  its  whole  length. 
It  is  usually  recommended  to  make  the  vertical  one  first,  by  transfixion  with  a 
sharp-pointed  bistoury,  from  within  the  bowel,  as  this  enables  at  once  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  growth  to  be  made  in  every  direction. 

The  levator  ani  must  be  cut  through  with  scissors,  the  anterior  wall  dissected 
off  the  prostate  or  vagina,  as  the  case  may  be  (a  catheter  or  the  finger  being  used 
to  give  notice  of  any  approach  to  these  organs),  and  the  sides  of  the  bowel 
separated  as  high  up  as  required.  As  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  detached,  the 
lower  end  is  carefully  cut  off  with  stout  curved  scissors,  clamps  being  placed 
at  once  on  any  vessels  that  bleed.  If  the  peritoneum  is  widely  opened,  it  must 
be  secured  with  sutures  ;  under  other  circumstances  the  sides  of  the  wound  fall 
together. 

The  bowel  should  not  be  drawn  down  and  sutured  ;  the  tension  is  too  great, 
and  it  encourages  the  retention  of  the  wound  secretion.  A  large  drainage  tul^e 
should  be  inserted,  and  the  whole  cavity  lightly  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze. 
This  may  be  allowed  to  come  away  of  itself  in  forty-eight  hours,  by  placing  the 
patient  in  a  warm  boracic  bath. 

As  a  rule,  granulation  and  cicatrization  are  very  rapid,  and  but  little  after- 
treatment  is  re(]uired  ;  the  upper  end  of  the  bowel  is  drawn  down  and  the  sides  fall 
together.  As  soon  as  healing  is  well  established,  a  bougie  should  be  [jassed  at 
frequent  intervals  as  often  as  required  ;  or  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  the  patient  shoil-i 
wear  a  suitably  shaped  vulcanite  plug. 

The  oi)eration  is  a  severe  one  even  when  the  p>eritoneuin  \%  notopene^l  :  b':t  if 

the  removal  is  complete  and  early,  there  is  no  doubt  the  daiation  of  life  is  :  ro- 

longed.     The  degree  of  comfort  depends  upon  the  success  with  which  contra/.:. o- 
6? 
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is  avoided.  In  rare  cases  the  patient  regains  control  (this  is  one  reason  for  leaving 
the  external  sphincter  when  possible)  ;  more  frequently  they  are  comfortable  so 
long  as  there  is  no  diarrhoea,  but  a  bougie  must  be  used  regularly.  Occasionallj 
the  cicatrization  is  very  obstinate.  If  a  strip  of  mucous  membrane  can  be  Icfttlic 
contraction  is  less  severe,  but  the  risk  of  recurrence  is  greater. 

Resection  of  the  Rectum, — In  Germany  operations  on  the  rectum  have  been 
carried  very  much  further  than  in  England.  Kraske,  of  Freiburg,  for  example,  does 
not  hesitate  to  remove  the  coccyx,  divide  the  left  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and,  if 
necessary,  chisel  off  part  of  the  sacrum.  In  this  way  the  side  of  the  rectum  is 
exposed,  the  diseased  part  can  be  freely  excised,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  bowd 
drawn  down  and  secured  to  the  lower. 

Bardenheuer  does  not  limit  the  operation  to  malignant  growths,  but  includes 
cases  of  recto- vaginal  fistulae  with  a  very  large  defect  or  with  considerable  kinking 
of  the  bowel,  and  some  cases  of  stricture  (although  the  presence  of  inflammatory 
adhesions  usually  prevents  this).  The  whole  of  the  rectum  and  part  of  the  intestine 
above  (upward  of  ten  inches)  have  been  removed. 

The  incision  runs  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  anus  to  the  middle  of  the 
sacrum ;  the  soft  parts  are  detached  from  the  bone,  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
divided,  and  the  sacrum  itself  cut  across  at  the  level  of  the  third  vertebra.  The 
wound  is  widened  by  tearing  the  tissues  in  the  middle  line  with  the  index  fingers, 
and  everything  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  levator  ani  that  surrounds  the  bowel  is 
detached  by  degrees  until  the  rectum  (below  the  growth)  is  thoroughly  isolated. 
A  loop  is  then  passed  round  it,  the  peritoneum  separated  off  (oj^ened  if  necessary), 
and  the  bowel  drawn  down  and  divided  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  growth. 
The  mucous  and  muscular  coats  are  then  united  by  separate  sets  of  sutures  and  the 
wound  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze. 

2.  Palliative, — Where  excision  of  the  disease  is  impracticable  the  only  thing 
left  is  to  render  the  patient's  life  as  endurable  as  possible  and  treat  the  symptoms 
as  they  arise.  The  general  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  in  ulceration  and  stricture 
due  to  other  causes:  the  motions  must  be  kept  soft  and  small,  the  diet  must  be 
nutritious  and  easily  digested,  and  the  pain  relieved  by  sedative  injections,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  establishing  a  morphia  habit  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
disease  ;  in  the  later  ones  it  cannot  be  helped.  Diarrhoea  must  be  checked  at  once 
by  starch  and  opium  ;  the  less  frequently  the  bowels  act  the  better,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  obstruction.  Constipation  caused  by  early  contraction  of  the  stricture  is  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  ;  as  a  rule,  when  the  disease  is  high  up,  it  is  an  indication  for 
colotomy ;  but  if  it  is  quite  close  to  the  anus,  and  an  operation  is  not  thought 
advisable,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  bougies  ;  this,  however,  is  only  practicable  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  even  then  the  pain  is  so  severe,  and  the  risk  of  |)erforating 
the  bowel  and  setting  up  inflammation  around  it  so  great,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
recommended.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  a  great  fungating  mass  in  the  interior 
of  the  bowel,  it  is  possible  to  tear  it  away  or  scrape  it  out,  the  anus  having  been 
dilated  first,  so  that  there  may  be  free  access  to  every  part ;  and  it  is  said  that  if  the 
operation  is  rapidly  performed,  there  is  but  little  hemorrhage  ;  but  every  precaution 
should  l)e  taken  beforehand.  Finally,  if  obstruction  sets  in,  if  fistulse  form, 
whether  they  open  on  the  exterior  or  into  one  of  the  neighboring  viscera,  or  if 
there  is  intense  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  faeces  over  the  ulcerated  surface, 
colotomy  should  be  performed,  as  already  described,  either  in  the  inguinal  or 
lumbar  region.  Unhappily,  it  can  do  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  relieving 
the  intense  neuralgia  which  is  caused  by  the  disease  involving  the  sacral  plexus. 

Villous  Tumor  of  the  Rectum. 

Villous  growths,  similar  to,  but  rather  coarser  than  the  fimbriated  papilloma 
of  the  bladder,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  rectum.  Allingham,  who  has  had 
the  widest  experience  of  them,  describes  them  as  forming  a  soft,  lobulated,  spongy 
mass,  either  sessile,  oi  with  a\)ed\ele  formed  from  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane. 
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In  most  cases  they  grow  from  the  posterior  wall  rather  high  up,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  occur  in  people  over  fifty  years  of  age.  In  some  they  caused 
severe  hemorrhage,  and  the  growth  occasionally  became  prolajjsed  ;  but  the  most 
striking  feature  is  the  constant  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  thin,  watery  mucus. 
The  diagnosis,  unless  some  portion  of  the  growth  is  forced  out  through  the  anus, 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  owing  to  the  peculiar  soft,  velvety  feel  of  the  mass,  which 
prevents  its  being  distinguished  from  the  natural  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  only  treatment  is  free  excision  ;  and  this  is  especially  necessary,  as  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  malignant  disease  followed. 

Naevus  of  the  rectum  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  may  give  rise  to  very  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

IX/URIBS  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  XW.VE  YS. 

ABNORMALITIES. 

Foxn  AND  Number. 

TtK-  kidr^^-s  arc  occasionally  imited  together  more  or  less  closely.    Thm 

i-.'jL\  be  or.".v  A  ~Vivvjs  land  between  them,  or  the  upper  or  lower  ends  nuy  be  joind 

t»'^«hi«.  A.*  IS  ^'  K'rto  1  horseshoe-shaped  mass  in  front  of  the  vessels  ;  or  iber 

■.vj»  V  f.a«\i  :r.:o  in  irregulir  disc,  lying  somewhere  near  the  middle  line  and  c« 

unfrequeoUy   as  low    do«ii  as  the  sacrum 

{Yx^.  416I.     As  a   rule    there  is  bai  little 

iocoaTeaieoce    from    this  ;     hot    cases  in 

recorded  in  which  throoibosis  of  the  great 

T>ei=s  acd  hydroaephiosis  have  occurred: 

MZiL  ic  oce  iTKtaoce   the    pain  daring  the 

mfrt'T — ■■  ;<c:Oki  wzs  so  great  that  an  open- 

o?c  was  --■'"i^''^'"^  :br  the  removal  01'  dx 

■■ifrT-r~r  =Ks  wich0i=:  is  beia^  kiiown  ihi: 


"iT'aozaa  :=  sz:  in  *cll  :zore  com- 
mai.       Ine  'ciiarr  3L»y  '-«  ibse:ii.  asii  ihn 

J-  -ze  CTOskng 
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or  from  acting  as  an  obstruction  during  parturition.  Pressure  as  a  rule  causes 
a  peculiar  sickening  pain,  and  sometimes  after  handling  blood  appears  in  the 
urine. 

Movable  and  Floating  Kidneys. 

Owing  to  the  loose  character  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  kidneys  are  always 
slightly  movable.  If  the  lower  end  is  exposed  from  the  loin  it  may  be  seen,  to 
ascend  and  descend  with  respiration ;  and  it  can  be  pressed  forward  with  the 
finger  or  pushed  back  again  by  the  hand  upon  the  abdomen.  When  this  move- 
ment is  so  free  that  it  can  be  felt  plainly  from  the  outside,  the  kidney  is  said  to  be 
movable ;  it  is  floating  if  the  range  is  greater  still,  so  that  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  latter  case  there  may  be  a  mesone- 
phron,  or  fold  of  peritoneum  investing  the  kidney  like  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestine,  but  it  is  very  unusual. 

Movable  kidney  is  more  common  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  and  in 
women  than  in  men.  The  former  fact  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  liver  and  by  the  shortness  of  the  left  renal  artery  ;  the 
latter  by  various  reasons,  of  which  the  use  of  stays,  the  effect  of  repeated  preg- 
nancies, causing  great  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  wall  after  great  tension,  and 
the  comparatively  sudden  alterations  in  the  amount  of  perirenal  adipose  tissue 
common  under  the  same  circumstances,  are  the  most  important.  Conditions  like 
hydronephrosis,  calculus,  or  new  growths,  which  increase  the  weight  of  the  organ, 
may  assist,  but  of  themselves  are  scarcely  sufficient.  In  most  cases  the  immediate 
cause  is  stated  to  be  an  accident  of  some  kind,  such  as  a  fall  in  the  sitting 
jxjsition. 

Symptoms. — Sometimes  a  floating  kidney  merely  causes  inconvenience; 
sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  even  when  it  is  only  slightly  movable,  it  gives  rise 
to  intense  suffering.  A  feeling  of  weight  or  of  dragging,  or  of  something  being 
loose,  is  always  present,  and  during  the  menstrual  period  and  after  exertion  is  very 
severe  ;  riding  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  stooping  and  walking  are  very  painful. 
Attacks  resembling  renal  colic,  attended  with  vomiting  and  great  prostration,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  ;  occasionally  there  is  jaundice,  or  oedema  from  pressure 
upon  the  veins  ;  sometimes  the  ureter  becomes  partially  blocked  from  twisting, 
causing  temporary  hydronephrosis  ;  dyspepsia  and  loss  of  health  and  strength  are 
almost  always  present,  and  in  many  cases  the  patients  become  hysterical  or 
hypochondriacal,  so  that  they  have  even  been  known  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves. 

The  shape  of  the  kidney  can  sometimes  be  recognized  through  the  abdominal 
wall  ;  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position  with  the  hips  well 
flexed  ;  and  if  there  is  much  pain  or  tension,  an  anaesthetic  may  be  given.  If  the 
organ  is  not  much  out  of  place,  it  can  usually  be  grasped  between  the  hands,  one 
buried  deep  in  the  flank,  outside  the  erector  spinas,  the  other  working  downward 
on  to  it ;  in  other  cases,  when  it  lies  in  the  iliac  fossa  or  on  the  crest,  the  outline 
can  be  felt  at  once.  Very  often  a  better  idea  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the 
patient  upon  the  hands  and  knees,  that  the  weight  of  the  organ  may  bring  it  for- 
ward. Percussion  in  the  flanks  is  rarely  of  much  service  ;  and  unless  the  handling 
is  very  rough  or  the  kidney  diseased,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  secretion  of  urine 
should  show  any  change. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  (though  it  cannot  be  considered  proved)  that 
movable  kidneys,  independently  of  the  accidents  that  may  befall  them  from  twist- 
ing of  the  ureter,  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  disease  than  others. 

Diagnosis. — Floating  kidney  itself  is  rarely  mistaken,  but  many  other  con- 
ditions have  been  taken  for  it.  Distended  gall-bladders,  faecal  masses  in  the 
colon,  omental  cysts,  tumors  of  the  pancreas,  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus,  ovarian 
cysts,  floating  spleen,  and  many  others  having  been  diagnosed  as  such,  and  in 
some  instances  the  mistake  was  not  apparent  until  the  abdomen  had  been  opened. 
Even  when  the  tumor  is  superficial,  it  is  easy  to  be  misled  by  a  vague  resemblance 
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in  shape ;  when  it  is  deep  and  scarcely  movable,  there  may  be  nothing  bot  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  renal  pain  to  serve  as  a  guide. 

Treatment. — In  the  slighter  cases  the  patient  may  be  fitted  with  an  elastic 
abdominal  belt,  reaching  well  down  to  the  pubes  and  Poupart's  ligament,  with  an 
air-pad  over  the  displaced  organ  to  hold  it  up  and  press  it  back  into  the  loin. 
Violent  exercise,  especially  riding,  or  anything  attended  with  jolting,  must  be 
avoided.     If  attacked  by  renal  colic,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  the 
bowels  well  opened,  and  dry  cups  and  hot  fomentations  applied  over  the  loins.  If 
this  does  not  give  relief,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  that  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  a  more  active  line,  the  kidney  may  be  exposed  in  the  loin  and  stitched 
in  situ  {nephrorrhaphy).    The  incision  is  almost  the  same  as  for  lumbar  colotomy; 
the  structures  are  divided  in  the  same  way,  and  the  perirenal   fat  exposed.    This 
should  be  freely  divided,  and  (while  an  assistant  from  in  front  pushes  the  kidney 
back  into  its  place)  several  catgut  sutures  passed  through  its  capsule,  so  as  to  fasten 
it  to  the  lumbar  aix)neurosis  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible.     A  drainage  tube 
should  be  introduced  down  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  with  the  view  of  exciting 
a  certain  degree  of  inflammation.     Probably,  the  ultimate  benefit  many  of  these 
cases  derive  is  dependent  more  upon  the  adhesions  that  form  around  the  kidney 
than  upon  the  sutures,  which  must  soon  be  absorbed. 

A  healthy  kidney  should  never  be  removed  merely  because  it  is  floating,  bot 
a  large  proportion  of  true  floating  kidneys  are  diseased  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
then  the  conditions  are  completely  altered.  The  abdominal  operation  is  always 
preferred  in  these  cases,  as  it  enables  a  better  idea  to  be  formed,  not  only  of  the 
diseased  kidney,  but  of  the  other  one. 
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Contusions  and  Lacerations. 

Tearing  or  bruising  of  the  kidney  is  usually  the  result  of  direct  violence,  such 
as  a  blow  upon  the  lumbar  region,  or  crushing,  as  in  railway  accidents  ;  or  it  may 
be  produced  by  a  sudden  fall  in  a  sitting  position.  The  extent  varies  from  merely 
a  superficial  contusion  to  complete  disorganization,  and  the  symptoms  depend 
partly  upon  the  hemorrhage  and  the  escape  of  urine,  partly  ujX)n  the  injury 
inflicted  on  neighboring  structures. 

Hemortha^^e. — The  amount  of  blood  lost  is  very  variable;  in  injuries  of  the 
cortex  only  there  is  rarely  very  much,  but  if  the  rent  traverses  the  hilum,  or  one 
of  the  larger  arteries  has  given  way,  particularly  if  the  peritoneum  is  torn  so  that 
there  is  a  large  space  for  it  to  collect  in,  the  patient  may  bleed  to  death.  Usually, 
it  pours  down  the  ureter  and  collects  in  the  bladder,  either  at  once,  or  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  hours.  If  the  quantity  is  large,  coagulation  is  not  uncommon, 
and  long,  worm-like  clots  may  form  in  the  ureter,  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  of 
renal  colic,  or  even  causing  obstruction  and  hydronephrosis.  In  other  cases,  the 
bladder  becomes  filled  ;  there  is  severe  pain  over  the  pubes  and  at  the  end  of  the 
penis,  and,  if  means  are  not  taken  to  break  up  and  remove  the  coagula,  decom- 
position may  occur,  and  cause  acute  cystitis.  The  color  at  first  is  bright;  but, 
unless  the  hemorrhage  ])ersists,  in  a  day  or  two  it  becomes  smoky,  and  then  grad- 
ually clears  up. 

Hemorrhage  around  the  kidney  may  occur  in  severe  injuries  ;  a  swelling 
forms  rapidly  over  the  loins,  and,  later,  staining  makes  its  appearance  in  the  in- 
guinal region,  and  even  in  the  scrotum,  as  the  blood-stained  serum  travels  down- 
ward along  the  course  of  the  vessels. 

Extravasation  of  urine  is  rare,  unless  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  the  ureter 
is  torn.  Sometimes  it  escapes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  more  frequently  it  col- 
lects in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  around  the  kidney,  and,  setting  up  a  certain 
amount  of    inflammation,  gradually  forms  a  thin-walled  cyst,  which  grows  larger 
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and  larger,  until  it  can  be  felt  from  the  loins  to  the  abdomen.  This  has  been 
called  spurious  or  traumatic  hydronephrosis^  but  the  condition  is  entirely  different. 
As  a  rule,  after  a  few  days  or  weeks,  the  extravasation  becomes  general,  and  either 
acute  peritonitis  sets  in,  or  the  patient  sinks  from  septic  absorption,  caused  by  the 
suppuration  and  sloughing  around  the  kidney. 

The  other  symptoms  are  not  characteristic.  Pain  is  always  present,  usually  of 
a  p)eculiar,  sickening  character,  especially  when  any  pressure  is  made  upon  the 
part,  and,  in  many  cases,  it  radiates  down  the  thigh  or  to  the  testicle.  All  over 
the  lumbar  region  there  is  great  tenderness.  The  muscles,  both  of  the  abdomen 
and  in  the  loins,  are  rigidly  contracted  ;  the  body  is  bent  to  the  injured  side  and 
the  hip  is  kept  in  the  flexed  position.  Sometimes  there  is  pain  along  the  course 
of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  very  often  the  testicle  is  retracted  up  to  the  ring ;  but, 
if  the  injury  is  confined  to  the  kidney,  shock  is  rarely  very  severe.  When  the 
patient  is  much  collapsed,  there  is  always  reason  for  fear  either  that  the  peritoneum 
has  given  way,  or  that  the  hemorrhage  has  been  extensive. 

Injuries  of  the  kidney  may  be  followed  by  true  hydronephrosis  from  occlu- 
sion of  the  ureter  ;  by  j^eritonitis  from  extravasation  of  the  urine  or  extension  of 
the  inflammation  ;  or  by  suppurative  nephritis  and  pyonephrosis,  the  suppuration 
occurring  partly  in,  partly  around  the  kidney.  When  this  happens,  if  the  patient 
survives,  urinary  fistulae  are  sometimes  left,  discharging  through  an  opening  in  the 
loin,  or  in  the  inguinal  region.  In  one  or  two  instances,  total  suppression  of 
urine  has  followed,  possibly  from  obstruction  to  the  renal  vessels,  but  almost  cer- 
tainly in  one  case  at  least  from  the  reflex  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
same  thing  has  been  known  to  occur  after  operations  on  the  kidney. 

The  prognosis  de^^ends  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury  and  the  nature  of  the 
complications  that  follow.  The  majority  recover  without  consequences  of  any 
kind  ;  but,  if  there  is  extravasation  of  urine,  or  much  loss  of  blood,  either  at  once 
or  later,  from  giving  way  of  the  clot  or  the  formation  of  an  aneurysm,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  very  se^-ious.  Recovery,  either  complete  or  with  the  formation  of  a 
fistula,  may  take  place  even  after  suppuration  ;  general  peritonitis  is  almost  hope- 
less, as  this  rarely  comes  on  unless  the  injury  is  very  extensive. 

Treatment. — In  the  slighter  cases  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  confine  the  pa- 
tient to  bed  on  low  diet,  and  empty  the  colon  thoroughly  by  enemata.  If  bleeding 
continues,  the  side  may  be  bandaged,  or  Leiter's  coils  arranged  over  the  lumbar 
region,  and  half-drachm  doses  of  liquid  extract  of  ergot  given  every  two  or  three 
hours,*  only  allowing  the  patient  small  quantities  of  ice  to  suck.  A  small  amount 
of  clot  in  the  bladder  may  be  left  to  soften  and  come  away  of  itself;  but,  if  there 
is  much  distention  or  pain,  it  should  be  withdrawn  with  one  of  13igelow's  evacu- 
ating tubes  and  a  suction  apparatus,  for  fear  of  decomposition  and  cystitis.  If  the 
hematuria  persists,  and  it  is  almost  certain  from  the  amount  of  blood  that  is  lost, 
and  the  rapidity,  that  some  large  branch  is  torn,  an  incision  should  be  made  in 
the  loin,  and,  if  the  bleeding  cannot  be  checked  by  ligature  or  plugging,  the 
kidney  must  be  excised. 

Extravasation  of  blood  around  the  kidney  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
If  the  swelling  is  very  large  and  threatens  to  suppurate,  the  bulk  of  it  may  be  re- 
duced by  aspiration,  and  subsequently  the  abscess  opened  and  drained.  When  it 
is  due  to  urine,  the  swelling  rarely  appears  until  some  days  have  elapsed,  and  the 
diagnosis  cannot  be  certain  until  some  of  the  fluid  is  withdrawn.  If  this  contains 
urea,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  by  the  aid  of  the  cystoscope  that  no  urine  enters  the 
bladder  from  the  corresponding  ureter,  nephrotomy  should  be  performed  at  once, 
the  most  convenient  time  being  chosen  after  the  patient  has  rallied  from  the  shock, 
before  there  is  any  septic  absorption.  In  other  cases  aspiration  may  be  tried,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  incision — the  fistula,  if  it  persists,  being  dealt  with  later. 


*  [Fills  of  gallic  acid  will  also  be  fount!  useful.] 
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Wounds  of  the  Kidney. 

The  kidney  may  be  wounded,  either  through  the  loin  or  the  abdomen ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  and  probably  other  organs  injured  as 
well.  In  one  or  two  cases  prolapse  has  occurred,  the  whole  organ  being  sqtxezed 
out  through  a  wound  in  the  loins. 

The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  contusion  of  the  kidney,  with,  in  addition, 
those  due  to  the  wound.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  injury; 
incised  wounds  heal  readily ;  gunshot  injuries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  likel? 
to  be  followed  by  suppuration  and  sloughing  ;  but  extensive  urinary  infiltration  is 
not  common.  The  lumbar  plexus  may  be  torn,  the  colon  opened,  and  even  the 
peritoneal  cavity  traversed  by  a  bullet,  without  the  result  being  fatal.  Fistula 
however,  and  serious  bladder  troubles,  phosphatic  calculus  and  cystitis,  not  un- 
frequently  make  their  appearance  afterward. 

Hemorrhage  should  be  checked  as  soon  as  possible,  and  any  foreign  bodies 
that  can  be  found  removed  at  once,  but  prolonged  exploration  with  a  probe  in 
order  to  find  a  bullet  is  not  advisable.  The  wound  should  be  left  open ;  and, » 
there  is  always  a  tendency  for  it  to  become  valvular,  a  large  tube  should  be  intro- 
duced down  to  the  bottom.  Later  on,  if  suppuration  occurs,  free  incisions  are 
necessary.  In  prolapse  of  the  kidney,  if  it  is  much  injured,  a  ligature  should  be 
placed  around  the  pedicle  and  the  organ  removed  ;  in  other  cases  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  return  it. 
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Suppression  of  Urine. 

The  secretion  of  urine  may  be  checked  in  various  ways.  A  calculus  may  be 
impacted  in  the  ureter;  acute  nephritis  may  set  in;  or  some  sudden  shock  may 
give  the  circulation  such  a  check  that  the  blood  pressure  falls  too  low ;  and  this 
may  happen  even  when  the  kidney  is  healthy.  If  it  is  already  diseased — if  there 
is,  for  example,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  so  that  the  secreting  power  is  already 
impaired,  and  the  fibrous  tissue  is  hard  and  unable  to  accommodiate  itself  to  rapid 
changes  in  the  blood  supply — a  very  trivial  reason  is  sufficient,  and  a  cause  that  in 
a  healthy  kidney  is  scarcely  enough  to  bring  on  a  transient  flushing,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  congestion  as  to  stop  the  secretion  altogether. 

Causes. — i.  Shock. — Suppression  of  urine  may  come  on  suddenly  from  one 
instant  to  another,  from  shock.  The  passage  of  a  catheter  may  cause  it,  even  when 
the  kidneys  are  sound  ;  if  they  are  diseased,  not  only  is  this  more  likely  to  happen, 
but  when  it  does  it  is  infinitely  more  serious.  In  the  one  case  it  is  transient 
(though  instances  to  the  contrary  are  not  unknown)  ;  in  the  other  it  maybefinaL 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  operations  on  the  urinary  organs  are  a  matter 
of  such  grave  consideration  when  the  kidneys  are  diseased.  So  long  as  no  extra 
strain  falls  upon  them  they  may  be  equal  to  their  work ;  the  least  disturbance, 
reflex  or  direct,  is  enough  to  stop  the  secretion  altogether. 

The  way  in  which  the  suppression  is  caused  is  not  always  the  same.  It  is 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  ;  but  in  some  instances  the 
nerves  of  the  kidneys  only  are  involved,  in  others  the  effect  is  general.  In  the 
former  case  there  is  intense  renal  congestion  ;  only  a  small  amount  of  fluid  is 
excreted  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  high,  and  often-  it  is  mixed  with  blood.  In  the 
latter  the  pressure  is  so  low  that,  as  in  injuries  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord, 
or  in  the  shock  that  is  associated  with  injury  to  the  peritoneum,  the  blood  lies 
almost  stagnant,  and  no  urine  at  all  is  formed.  In  the  vast  majority  the  secretion 
recommences  of  itself;  but  the  result  may  prove  fatal,  either  from  general  shock 
or  from  persistence  of  suppression,  especially  when  the  cause  is  a  continuous  one, 
such,  for  example,  as  a  catheter  tied  in  the  urethra.  It  happens  in  women  as  well 
as  in  men  ;  it  has  been  known   in  children ;  and  it  is  especially  common  after 
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injury  to  the  urinary  organs,  excluding  the  penile  urethra.  Nephrotomy  on  one 
side  has  been  known  to  cause  suppression  on  the  other,  so  that  there  was  for  some 
time  reason  to  fear  that  there  might  be  only  one  kidney ;  calcuhis  impacted  in 
the  ureter  nearly  always  gives  rise  to  it ;  there  is  hardly  an  operation  about  the 
bladder  which  it  has  not  some  time  followed  ;  while  it  is  notorious  after  passing  a 
catheter  through  the  fixed  portion  of  the 'urethra,  especially  in  cases  of  recent 
stricture ;  in  old  ones  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  nerve  endings  in  it  seem  to 
lose  their  sensitiveness  altogether. 

2.  Acute  Inflammation, — Scarlet  fever,  cold,  cantharides,  extensive  lesions  of 
the  cutaneous  surface,  and  other  causes  occasionally  lead  to  such  extreme  conges- 
tion as  to  cause  suppression.  The  kidney  becomes  immensely  swollen  ;  the  cap- 
sule is  so  stretched  that  it  flies  apart  if  it  is  divided  with  a  knife ;  the  cortex  is 
thickened  and  either  deeply  congested  or  paler  than  natural,  according  to  the 
relative  amount  of  vascular  and  epithelial  change ;  and  the  urine  (such  as  is 
secreted)  is  stained  with  blood,  of  high  specific  gravity,  and  loaded  with  albumin. 

Gradual  suppression  is  met  with  chiefly  in  suppurative  pyelonephritis.  This 
is  the  condition  which  has  received  the  exceedingly  misleading  name  of  surgical 
kidney,  and  which  so  frequently  proves  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  of  long  stand- 
ing stricture  or  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  The  kidney  is  already  in  a  state  of 
chronic  inflammation,  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  is  hard  and  dense,  the 
secreting  structure  proportionately  degenerated,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  constantly  too  low  ;  suddenly  some  irritant  (a  catheter,  or  ammoniacal  de- 
composition of  the  urine)  causes  acute  inflammation  of  the  bladder ;  the  ureters, 
the  pelvis,  and  the  substance  of  the  kidney  sf)eedily  become  involved  by  direct 
extension  ;  suppurative  pyelonephritis  sets  in  ;  a  number  of  minute  abscesses  make 
their  appearance  in  the  cortex  ;  the  circulation  becomes  more  and  more  embar- 
rassed, the  secretion  more  and  more  difficult,  and  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  the 
patient  sinks  into  a  low  typhoid  state  with  partial  suppression  of  urine. 

3.  Obstruction  of  Ureter. — Sudden  closure  of  one  ureter  is  usually  followed 
by  intense  congestion  of  the  corresponding  kidney,  and  partial  suppression  of  urine 
in  the  other  from  shock.  If  the  obstruction  continues  the  latter  usually  recovers, 
but  the  former  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  dilated,  until  at  length  hydro- 
nephrosis follows. 

If  one  kidney  is  destroyed  in  this  way,  the  other,  provided  it  is  healthy, 
undergoes  compensative  hypertrophy  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ;  and  the  urine 
that  collects  behind  the  obstruction  is  pale,  of  low  specific  gravity,  with  a  dimin- 
ished amount  of  urea,  and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  albumin.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  second  kidney  is  actually  or  practically  non-existent,  suppression 
is  complete  from  the  first,  without  any  warning  other  than  that  given  by  the  pre- 
vious attacks  of  renal  colic. 

In  one  lady  under  my  care  total  suppression  had  already  lasted  nine  days 
(there  was  a  history  of  a  previous  attack  that  had  continued  for  six,  and  had  at 
length  yielded  with  the  passage  of  much  blood  and  gravel).  On  the  tenth  day  I 
opened  the  kidney  on  the  left  side  through  the  loin,  and  found  the  pelvis  at  an 
enormous  depth,  but  no  calculus  could  be  detected,  even  with  a  probe.  The 
patient,  who  was  at  the  time  suffering  from  the  most  intense  muscular  weakness, 
rallied  and  lived  for  a  month.  Post-mortem  it  was  found  that  the  right  kidney  and 
the  right  ureter  were  completely  absent ;  the  left  measured  eight  inches  by  four, 
and  was  somewhat  displaced  ;  there  was  a  large  calculus  impacted  low  down  at  the 
junction  of  the  pelvis  with  the  ureter. 

Symptoms. — Suppression  of  urine  is  in  itself  only  a  symptom,  and  the  con- 
sequences that  follow  naturally  depend  upon  the  cause.  When  it  is  the  result  of 
shock,  whether  this  is  due  to  severe  injury  to  another  part  of  the  body,  or  is  the 
consequence  of  an  operation  upon  the  urinary  organs,  the  secretion  may  return 
within  a  few  hours,  before  any  harm  is  done,  or  the  shock  may  prove  fatal. 

In  nephritis  the  symptoms  are  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the  suppression. 
The  acute  form — that,  for  example,  which  occurs  after  scarlet  fever — is  seldom 
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c  disease,  it  rarely  reaches  the  middle  line,  or  extends  so  far  down  into  the 
is  that  the  hand  cannot  be  introduced  beneath  it.  New  growths  of  the  kidney 
isually  so  soft  as  to  give  the  sensation  of  fluctuation. 

The  relation  of  the  tumor  to  the  colon  is  most  important.  It  depends  to 
5  extent  upon  the  side ;  on  the  right,  as  the  kidney  enlarges,  the  caecum  and 
lower  part  of  the  colon  are  pushed  back  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tumor,  while 
upper  part  crosses  obliquely  in  front.  On  the  left  side  the  colon  lies  well  in 
t,  and  can  be  felt  as  a  rounded  cord  rolling  over  and  over  under  the  finger  ; 
if  it  is  filled  with  air,  a  line  of  resonance  can  be  made  out  where  the  kidney  is 
ussed.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  coil  of  intestine  intrudes  itself  between 
liver  or  the  spleen  and  the  abdominal  wall.  Resonance  in  the  flanks  is  never 
;nt  when  there  is  a  renal  tumor  of  any  size. 

Finally,  in  case  of  doubt,  the  kidney  may  be  explored  behind  the  peritoneum 
an  aspirating  needle.  It  may  be  introduced  just  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
:or  spinae,  on  a  level  with  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  or,  if  the  kidney  is 
•ged,  midway  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  and  the  direction 
e  needle  should  be  forward  and  a  little  downward — in  fact,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
toward  the  umbilicus.  As  a  rule,  if  the  trocar  is  about  four  inches  long, 
5  is  no  fear  of  injuring  any  important  structure,  and  the  sudden  cessation  of 
tance,  as  soon  as  the  shoulder  of  the  instrument  enters  an  open  space,  can  be 
U  once. 

Cysts. 

Cystic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  like  hydronephrosis,  may  be  either  congenital 
quired,  and  may  occur  on  one  side  or  both.  In  many  instances  the  whole 
\  consists  of  nothing  but  cysts,  of  all  sizes,  from  a  pea  to  an  orange,  so  that 
til  are  affected,  there  is  practically  no  secreting  substance  left.  Not  unfre- 
ly,  on  the  other  hand,  its  existence  is  never  suspected  at  all,  and  it  is  only 
^^xtd  post-mortem  ;  the  only  symptom  is  the  persistent  low  specific  gravity  of 
T.ne,  and  even  that  is  not  invariable.  Occasionally,  in  adult  life,  the  cysts 
^e  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tumor  becomes  the  source  of  serious  trouble 
p>ressure  upon  neighboring  organs. 

nhe  cysts  usually  contain  an  albuminous  fluid  with  a  small  quantity  of  urea : 
onally  uric  acid  is  found  as  well,  and  not  unfrequently  traces  of  old  hemor- 
5.-  The  consistence,  however,  may  be  so  thick  as  to  resemble  colloid.  The 
^re  always  thin,  and  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  epithelium.  In  most 
they  originate  from  the  urinary  tubules,  which  have  been  blocked,  either  by 
^mation  and  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  (caused  possibly  by  the 
^  of  uric  acid  that  are  found  in  the  kidneys  shortly  after  birth),  or  by  the 
ization  of  lymph  thrown  out  around  them.  Sometimes  they  may  be  derived 
^he  glomeruli. 

^s  a  rule,  these  cases  do  not  admit  of  treatment.  When  there  is  an  enormous 
lenient  on  one  side,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  obtain  relief  by  aspiration 
nephrotomy  ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  opposite  kidney  is,  if  not 
•>  at  least  capable  of  doing  the  whole  work  of  the  body,  nephrectomy  may  be 
^nied,  but  not  otherwise. 

besides  these,  cysts,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  are  of  common  occurrence 
mular  kidneys,  but  they  seldom  require  treatment.  Dermoid  cysts  are  occa- 
^ly  met  with,  and  they  have  been  diagnosed  by  the  passage  of  hair  and  debris 
the  urine.  Hydatids  are  not  common  ;  when  they  occur  in  the  substance  of 
^dney  they  usually  rupture  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  discharge  of  the  daughter- 
ttiay  give  rise  to  repeated  attacks  of  renal  colic.  They  may  be  treated  either 
piration  or  by  free  incision  and  drainage;  if  left  to  themselves,  they  some- 
dry  up  and  give  no  further  trouble  ;  but  not  unfrequently  they  suppurate, 
hen  they  must  be  treated  by  free  incision,  in  the  same  way  as  other  renal 
>erinephritic  abscesses. 
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Solid  Growths. 

New  growths  in  connection  with  the  kidney  are  nearly  alwa3r5  malignant  (car- 
cinoma or  sarcoma).  Tubular  adenoma,  fibroma  (originating  from  the  capsule), 
papilloma  (growing  in  the  ])elvis,  and  resembling  the  villous  tumors  of  the 
bladder),  angeioma,  and  lymphadenoma,  have  been  described,  but  they  are  all 
very  rare.  Besides  these,  fatty  tumors  are  said  to  occur,  but  it  seems  probaUe 
that  they  are  really  derived  from  portions  of  the  supra-renal  capsule  detached  from 
the  main  body  in  the  course  of  development. 

Carcinoma  rarely  occurs  before  adult  life,  and  is  most  common  after  foitf. 
It  seems  especially  prone  to  attack  floating  kidneys,  and  is  not  unfrequently  aan- 
ciated  with  calculus,  though  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  relationship  tint 
exists  between  them.  It  is  nearly  alwa3rs  encephaloid,  though  a  few  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  the  fibrous  stroma  was  so  dense  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
scirrhus ;  colloid  may  occur  secondarily.  In  many  cases  they  originate  in  tbe 
structures  about  the  hilum,  and  only  penetrate  the  pelvis  after  a  certain  length  of 
time,  pushing  the  renal  structure  before  them ;  and  perhaps  this  may  explain  tk 
frequent  absence  of  diseased  products  in  the  urine. 

Sarcomata  maybe  congenital,  and  are  much  more  common  in  the  young  than 
in  the  old.  For  the  most  part  they  are  small-celled  and  very  vascular.  In  a  fer 
cases  they  have  been  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of  fibrillated  bundles  arranged 
in  different  planes,  crossing  one  another  in  all  directions,  and  composed  for  tbe 
most  part  of  striped  muscular  fibres. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  of  malignant  disease  of  the  kidney  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  obscure,  until  it  has  reached  an  advanced  stage  and  formed  a  definite  tumor. 
Haematuria  may  be  present,  and  when  it  is,  it  is  generally  profuse,  but  it  maj 
remain  absent  almost  through  the  whole  course.  Pain  is  rarely  wanting ;  usually 
there  is  a  dull  aching  in  the  loin  ;  and  later,  violent  neuralgia  shooting  down  the 
branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus ;  and  sometimes  there  is  intense  irritability  of  the 
bladder.  Contraction  of  the  psoas  muscle,  leading  to  lameness  and  a  suspidoo 
of  hip  disease  ;  jaundice,  especially  when  the  fight  side  is  concerned  ;  oedema  of 
the  legs  from  obstruction  to  the  circulation ;  constipation  from  pressure  upon  the 
colon,  and  vomiting,  probably  reflex  in  character,  are  not  uncommon.  Tbetmne 
may  show  no  sign  ;  more  frequently  there  is  hsematuria  at  one  time  or  another; 
albumin  is  only  present  when  there  is  blood,  and  renal  colic  may  occur  under  the 
same  conditions. 

The  question  of  operation  under  such  circumstances  is  very  doubtful.  \x 
rarely  hapi)ens  that  a  diagnosis  can  be  made  until  the  kidney  is  definitely  enlarged, 
and  then  complete  removal  is  almost  hopeless.  Sarcoma  in  children  is  probably 
the  worst,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  a  case  in  which  nephrectomy  ii 
justifiable  ;  in  the  case  of  adults,  and  with  carcinoma,  there  is  a  little  more  hope; 
it  is  known  that  |>atients  have  lived  for  a  considerable  period  without  recurrence; 
but  the  operation  cannot  be  recommended  unless  it  is  probable,  from  the  duratioB 
of  the  case,  that  the  disease  is  still  limited  to  the  kidney. 

Renal  Calculus. 

Renal  calculus  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most  common  at  the  two 
extremes  ;  and  it  may  l>e  formed  either  of  urate  of  ammonium,  uric  acid,  oxalate, 
phosphate,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  amnion io-magnesium  phosphate,  cysdn,  or 
xanthin.  Of  these  the  first  is  most  common  in  infants  ;  the  next  two  during  ^It 
life  :  while  the  rest,  esixvially  the  last  two,  are  very  rare.  Not  un frequently  the 
eakuli  are  laminated,  layers  of  different  substances,  more  or  less  pure,  altenttdog 
with  each  other,  according  to  the  reaction  and  character  of  the  urine  at  the  time. 

Some  are  develoiK\l  in  the  calyces,  others  in  the  epithelium  of  the  urinuy 
tiilniles.  The  former  are  com|H>sed  of  triple  phosphate,  and  arc  either  kxaiA 
;\rvn\ud  \Aoov\-c\oVs>,  ot/\v\  c^jlSv^s  o^  y'S'^^^^^'^-  ^s  concretions  on  the  roughened  aad 
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ulcerated  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  when  the  urine  becomes  ammoniacal. 
The  cause  of  the  latter  is  more  obscure.  Some  originate  from  the  infarcts  in  the 
renal  tubules  of  infants  ;  and  these,  though  they  may  be  multiple,  if  once  removed, 
never  return ;  the  condition  which  gives  rise  to  them  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
urinary  secretion  is  well  established.  In  the  case  of  others,  the  fault  appears  to  lie 
in  the  epithelial  cells ;  their  energy  becomes  impaired,  whether  from  long-con- 
tinued overwork,  old  age,  or  disease ;  they  lose  their  power  of  discharging  into 
the  urinary  tubules  the  materials  withdrawn  from  the  blood  ;  and,  as  a  result,  these 
increase  and  accumulate  until  at  length  a  nucleus  is  formed.  It  is  probable  that 
this  only  takes  place  when  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
urinary  passages  leading  to  the  production  of  a  suitable  colloid  medium.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  when  a  material  of  this  kind  is  present  the  urinary  salts 
are  precipitated,  not  as  perfect  crystals,  but  in  a  modified  form,  similar  to  the 
rounded  masses  that  are  found  as  nuclei ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  mere  increase 
in  the  amount  of  urinary  salts  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation.  However  this  may 
be,  these  calculi  differ  in  one  very  important  resj^ct  from  those  that  occur  in 
infants  :  they  are  the  result  either  of  inheritance  or  of  faulty  modes  of  life,  such  as 
excess  of  nitrogenous  food  or  of  strong  wines  ;  and  as  the  causes  usually  continue 
in  activity  after  the  calculus  is  removed,  recurrence  is  not  uncommon. 

Symptoms. — Renal  calculi  may  be  small,  round,  and  freely  movable  ;  en- 
cysted, so  that  they  are  practically  fixed  ;  or  large,  branching  masses,  reproducing 
somewhat  the  shape  of  the  f)elvis  and  calyces  after  the  secreting  part  has  been  par- 
tially destroyed  (Fig.  419).  The  general  symptoms  are  the  same  in  all,  but  they 
vary  greatly  in  intensity.  In  every  case  the  family  and  personal  history  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  ;  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  calculi  is  undoubtedly 
inherited,  and  recurrence  very  common. 

Pain  is  always  present.  Two  chief  varieties  can  be  distinguished,  though  there 
is  every  intermediate  gradation  ;  one  is  dull,  aching,  and  continuous,  felt  mainly  in 
the  loins,  but  radiating  down  the  thigh,  into  the  groin,  and  esj^cially  into  the 
testicle.  It  is  present  in  nearly  all,  and  is  especially  severe  after  moving  or  jolting, 
as  in  riding,  and  after  the  pelvis  has  become  inflamed.  The  other  {renal  colic) 
only  occurs  with  small  and  movable  calculi  when  they  drop  into  the  orifice  of  the 
ureter  and  throw  its  muscular  fibres  into  a  state  of  spasmodic  contraction.  It  is 
usually  brought  on  by  some  sudden  movement ;  often  it  begins  with  a  rigor,  and 
it  is  of  the  most  intense  description,  shooting  down  to  the  testicle,  into  the  thigh, 
and,  perhaps,  over  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  body.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
generally  occur  at  the  same  time  ;  the  patient  rolls  over  and  over  with  agony,  lying 
curled  up  as  much  as  possible  to  relax  the  muscles  ;  the  face  is  pale  and  shrunken  ; 
there  is  extreme  collapse  ;  the  forehead  is  covered  with  perspiration  ;  the  skin  is 
cold  and  clammy  ;  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  can  scarcely  be  felt.  It  is  not  con- 
tinuous, but  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  and  may  end  quite  suddenly  ;  many  patients 
never  suffer  from  it  at  all  ;  in  others  it  returns  again  and  again  at  intervals  of  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  each  time  causing  fresh  mischief  in  the  kidney,  until  the 
calculus  is  either  passed  or  becomes  so  large  and  so  surrounded  by  inflammatory 
exudation  that  it  can  no  longer  occupy  the  narrow  part  of  the  pelvis.  The  same 
symptoms  may  be  caused  by  the  f)assage  of  blood  clots,  and  even  by  hydatid  cysts 
set  free  in  the  pelvis.  In  many  cases  the  pain  is  referred  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  to  the  genito-urinary  tract  and  along  the  course  of  the  lumbar  and  upper 
sacral  roots.  Neuralgia  of  the  testis  is  of  fre(|uent  occurrence  ;  sometimes  it  is  so 
tender  that  it  can  scarcely  be  touched  ;  irritability  of  the  bladder  is  often  present, 
and  may,  as  in  strumous  pyelitis,  be  exceedingly  severe ;  sometimes  there  are 
paroxysms  of  pain,  shooting  down  the  foot  or  leg,  similar  to  the  lightning  pains 
of  locomotor  ataxy;  or  a  constant  burning  sensation  in  the  heel;  or  intense 
sciatica.  In  fact,  wherever  paroxysmal  f)ain  occurs  in  the  lower  extremities, 
especially  if  it  is  attended  by  nausea  and  retching,  or  with  any  alteration  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  urine,  the  possibility  of  renal  calculus  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

Retraction  of  the  testis  is  very  significant.     When  the  calculus  is  in  the  ureter. 
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it  is  rarely  absent,  and  the  gland  may  be  held  tightly  up  against  the  abdonunil 
ring.  It  is  not  so  well  marked  or  so  constant  while  the  stone  occupies  the  pehis. 
The  examination  of  the  urine  is  most  important.  Blood  is  almost  alvi^ 
present  at  one  time  or  another,  especially  arter  exertion,  and  it  is  al»a)'s  evenly 
mixed  with  the  urine.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  recent,  the  color  is  bright  led ;  if 
some  time  has  passed,  dark  brown  or  smoky,  or  even  almost  black,  like  porter. 
The  amount  is  rarely  large,  and  coagula  are  not  often  met  with,  except  after  dr 
spasm  of  renal  colic  ;  then  the  whole  organ  becomes  tender  and  congested,  and  it 
may  pour  out  in  considerable  quantity.  In  other  cases  large  quantities  of  gravel 
or  brick -red  crystals  of  uric  acid  may  be  found  from  time  to  time.  Mucns  it 
always  present  and  sometimes  epithelium,  which  may  be  recognized  as  coming^ 
the  pelvis ;  so  long  as  the  urine  is  acid,  the  quantity  may  not  be  great,  but  in  the 
more  severe  cases,  where  the  calculus  is  large  or  irregular  in  shape,  and  especially 
where  the  urine  has  undergone  decom]}osition,  and  suppurative  pyelitis  is  prexiK 
as  well,  the  discharge  is  profuse  and  loaded  with  crystals  of  triple  phos^duie. 
When  this  occurs  other  symptoms  soon  follow ;  the  temperature  rises,  especially  in 
the  evening,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  or  three  d^rees ;  headache  and  drowsinea 
arc  of  common  occurrence  ;  the  appetite  fails  completely  ;  the  tongue  is  dry  uid 
cracked  ;  nausea  is  almost  constant ;  and  the  patient  rapidly  loses  flesh  and  strengtli. 
Tenderness  in  the  loins  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  are  always  present.  If  there 
is  more  than  one  calculus,  grating  can  sometimes  be  made  out  by  deep  polpatioa 
when  the  patient  is  under  an  anaesthetic.  Enlargement  of  the  kidney  is  nwte 
common  ;  sometimes  it  is  real,  due  to  congestion  ;  but  more  often  it  is  caused  by 
condensation  of  the  hbrous  tissue  around  from  continued  irritation  ;  and  not  un- 
commonly it  is  only  apiiarent,  the  kidney  being  dragged  downward  by  llie 
si>asmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ureter. 

Diagnosis. — When  there  are  repeated  attacks  of  renal  colic  without  the  stooe 
passing  into  the  bladder,  and  apparently  causeless  vesical  irritability,  with  the  pro- 
ence  of  biood  and  mucus  in  the  urine,  the  diagnosis  of  renal  calculus  b  easy.  In 
many  instance^  however  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Nephralgia. 
closely  resemblin„  renal  colic  may  occur  in  delicate  women,  during  the  mensinol 
j>erio  i  from  the  |)h\siological  enlargement  of  the  kidney  ;  it  may  be  present  with 
liaenatuna  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis;  biliary  colic  and  duodenal  inBun- 
mation  may  imitate  it  closely  on  dte 
__  right  side;  while  there  are  many  case 

on  record  in  which  there  has  been  great 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  \-en- 
cal  calculus,  lumbago,  typhlitis,  and 
even  aneurysm. 

Cancer  and  tubercle  affecting  the 
kidney  are  the  most  difficult,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  stages  ;  renal  colic 
may  occur  in  both,  due  either  to  coif- 
ula  or  to  broken-down  caseous  mnei 
traversing  the  ureter;  lumbar  piii, 
hematuria,  and  vesical  irritability  nt 
usually  present ;  and  in  many  cmh 
there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  tbeniiBfe 
In  malignant  growths,  however,  Ac 
hemorrhage  is  usually  profuse  aad  ii 
rather  the  cause  of  colic  ;  while  in  A 
liercular  pyelitis  the  amount  of  psll 
always  greater  than  in  the  case  of  C* 
cuius,  unless  this  is  complicated  lipte'^ 
presence  of  alkaline  urine  audi 
decomposition  ;  and  tnie  Rati 
never  occurs  until  the  CMBM 
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have  b^un  to  undergo  disintegration.  Search  should  always  be  made  for  cancer 
cells  and  for  tubercle  bacilli ;  but  unless  the  greatest  precautions  are  taken  they 
are  very  difficult  of  identification,  especially  the  latter  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  noi 
being  found  even  after  repeated  examination  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
their  non-existence. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  calculi  to  remain  latent  in  the  kidney  for  years  with- 
oat  causing  active  mischief,  and  in  many  instances  they  have  been  found  post- 
mortem without  their  presence  having  been  suspected  during  life.  In  the  majority, 
however,  they  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  severity;  and  in  a  very 
large  number  they  lead  to  such  extensive  destruction  of  the  kidney,  and  such  seri- 
ous interference  with  health  and  strength,  that  the  question  of  removal  becomes 
imperative. 

It  is  least  serious  when  the  calculus  is  encysted  in  one  of  the  calyces  or  fixed 
between  the  pyramids  (Fig.  418)  ;  the  renal  substance  around  becomes  absorbed 
and  indurated  ;  a  sac  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  ;  and  the  amount  of  inter- 


>f  Renal  Tissue 


s  increased  ;   but  provided  the  size 
;  stone   may  remain  quiet 


stitial  connective  tissue  throughout  the  organ  ii 
remains  moderate,  and  suppuration  does  ti 
and  undisturbed  for  years. 

Small  calculi  lying  loose  in  the  pelvis  are  infinitely  worse.  On  the  one  hand 
they  cause  repeated  attacks  of  renal  colic,  which  end  at  length  in  hydronephrosis 
and  interstitial  nephritis  ;  on  the  other,  they  set  up  acute  inflammation  of  the 
pelvis,  which  spreads  to  the  secreting  tubules  and  finally  destroys  them.  The 
mucous  membrane  first  becomes  irritated  ;  then  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  disap- 
pear ;  the  kidney  substance  is  broken  down  and  eaten  away ;  and  at  length,  partly 
by  absorption  and  dilatation,  partly  by  ulceration  and  sloughing  (especially  after 
the  urine  has  begun  to  decompose),  a  large  irregular  cavity  is  formed,  in  the 
centre  of  which  lies  the  calculus,  grown  perhaps  into  a  branching  mass  which  al- 
most fills  Che  interior.  In  extreme  cases  iiottun|;  ti  left  bat  a  shapeless  bag  of 
pus,  formed  by  the  i!&psule  and  the  fi)iMHU|MMJHHJWMltfH|dlK  *'^  perhaps 
some  shreds  of  cortex,  coated  n ' '  ' 
inner  surface  (Fig.  419). 
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Treatment. — In  acute  renal  colic,  the  pain  and  spasm  must  be  relieved  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  the  calculus  may  reach  the  bladder ;  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  the  ureter,  the  symptoms  begin  to  subside.  Opium  is  of  the 
greatest  value,  and,  if  the  kidneys  are  sound,  must  be  given  freely,  either  the 
tincture  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  amount  of  fluid  b 
small,  or  morphia,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  atropia,  h)rpodermically.  Chloro- 
form is  of  use  when  the  spasm  is  severe,  but  the  inhalation  should  not  be  pro- 
longed. The  bowels  should  be  emptied  at  once  with  a  hot- water  enema,  not  only 
because  this  prevents  the  pain  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  loaded  colon,  but  be- 
cause it  relieves  the  spasm  of  the  ureter,  and  by  the  effort  at  expulsion  hdps  the 
passage  of  the  calculus ;  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  full-length  hot  bath 
(temperature  98°  F.  gradually  raised  to  101°  or  102*^  F.)  for  twenty  minutes  to 
half  an  hour ;  and  if  this  does  not  soon  give  relief,  the  loins  should  be  dry-cupped 
on  both  sides.  Hot  distilled  water,  or  very  weak  tea,  or  barley-water  may  be 
taken  freely  ;  there  is  no  object  in  limiting  the  amount  if  the  patient  can  take  it, 
but  not  unfrequently  it  merely  increases  the  sickness. 

Generally  speaking,  after  twenty-four  hours  the  paroxysms  become  less  severe; 
if  the  stone  passes  into  the  bladder,  they  stop  suddenly  ;  if  it  remains  in  the  ureter, 
they  continue  longer,  and  cease  very  gradually,  often  returning  again  in  a  milder 
form  with  the  least  movement.  In  either  case  the  patient  is  left  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme prostration,  utterly  worn  out ;  and  though  the  color  may  return,  and  the 
face  resume  its  natural  expression  within  a  few  hours,  it  is  not  unfrequently  many 
days  before  the  strength  is  regained  and  the  patient  is  able  to  move  about  again 
without  the  dread  of  recurrence. 

Impaction  in  the  Ureter, — The  calculus  may  be  arrested  at  any  point,  bat 
nearly  always  it  is  either  at  the  commencement,  where  the  pelvis  narrows  into  the 
ureter,  or  at  the  end,  so  that  it  projects  slightly  into  the  bladder.  In  the  latter 
case  it  can  be  felt  as  a  round,  hard  mass,  through  the  wall  of  the  rectum  or  vagina. 
In  women  the  bladder  can  be  explored  with  the  finger  under  an  ansesthetic  ;  but 
in  men,  unless  the  stone  projects  so  far  into  the  cavity  that  it  can 'either  be  seen 
with  the  endoscope  or  felt  with  a  sound,  this  help  is  lost. 

The  treatment  must  be  guided  by  the  symptoms,  and  particularly  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  kidney.  If  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  does  not  fail,  manip- 
ulation may  be  tried  under  an  anaesthetic  ;  copious  hot  enematamay  be  given  with 
opiates  and  warm  baths  ;  and  if  the  calculus  can  be  felt  near  the  end,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  hook  it  down  further  by  means  of  the  finger,  or  to  extract  it 
through  a  suprapubic  or  a  perineal  incision,  making  a  small  nick  in  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  orifice  if  necessary.  If  the  impaction  is  not  relieved  the  symp- 
toms become  less  urgent  as  time  passes,  the  colic  subsides,  the  kidney  wastes,  and 
hydronephrosis  follows. 

It  is  much  more  serious  when  the  other  kidney  is  already  disabled,  whether 
this  arises  from  a  similar  accident  (which  is  not  at  all  uncommon),  congenital 
defect,  or  disease ;  the  secretion  of  urine  is  then  arrested  altogether,  and  unks 
relief  is  speedily  obtained,  the  condition  must  prove  fatal.  The  same  measors 
may  be  tried  first,  but  if  they  do  not  succeed,  either  an  incision  must  be  made  in 
the  loin  to  drain  the  kidney,  or  the  abdomen  must  be  opened  and  the  ureter 
traced  until  the  obstruction  is  found.  If  the  calculus  is  felt,  the  peritoneum  and 
the  wall  of  the  ureter  may  be  incised,  the  stone  removed,  the  cavity  cleansed,  the 
wound  in  the  ureter  stitched  together  again,  and  the  peritoneum  united  over  it; 
or,  if  the  obstruction  is  due  to  any  other  cause,  it  may  be  dealt  with  according  to 
circumstances.  Which  of  these  operations  should  be  performed  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  The  latter  is  the  more  thorough,  and  as  both  ureten 
can  be  examined,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  an  operation  on  the  wrong  side,  but  it 
is  the  more  serious  ;  the  former,  unless  the  calculus  is  lying  in  the  pelvis  within 
reach,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  measure,  leaviifg  behind  it  a  renal 
fistula  in  the  loins,  through  which  the  whole  of  the  urine  must  flow. 

In  the  Pelvis. — A  calculus  in  the  pelvis  may  sometimes  be  so  reduced  in  siae 
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by  solution  or  disintegration  that  it  becomes  small  enough  to  pass  through  the 
ureter  ;  or  if  this  does  not  happen,  it  may  work  out  a  bed  for  itself,  and  become 
fixed  by  fibrous  tissue,  so  as  to  give  no  further  trouble.  An  operation  should  not 
be  proposed  until  after  the  former  of  these,  at  least,  has  been  tried. 

Solution  can  only  succeed  with  small  calculi,  composed  of  uric  acid  or  urates  ; 
large  ones  are  out  of  the  question,  and  oxalate  of  lime,  and  substances  deposited 
from  alkaline  urine  are  not  sufficiently  soluble.  It  is  of  most  service  where  small 
masses  of  uric  acid  are  constantly  being  formed  in  the  urinary  tubules,  and  dropped 
into  the  pelvis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pisiform  concretions  of  old  people,  causing 
them  to  be  dissolved  and  wasted  away  before  they  get  too  large,  and  acting  rather 
as  a  preventive  means  ;  but  even  after  being  in  the  pelvis  some  time,  calculi  can 
be  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  pass  easily  down  the  ureter,  or  at  least  give  no  further 
trouble.  The  citrate  and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  which  are  often  given  in  large 
doses  for  this  purpose,  are  not  of  much  service  by  themselves ;  the  urine  must  be 
very  concentrated  for  them  to  have  any  effect,  and  as  the  alkaline  fluid  simply 
passes  over  the  surface  of  the  calculus,  the  chance  of  any  appreciable  solution  is 
exceedingly  small.  Moreover,  there  is  the  danger  that,  if  large  or  long-continued 
doses  are  taken,  the  urine  may  become  too  alkaline,  and  deposit  a  layer  of  phos- 
phates. Distilled  or  soft  water,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  in  large  quantities,  four 
to  five  pints  a  day,  with  occasional  doses  of  citrate  of  potash,  or  of  some  alkaline 
water,  such  as  that  of  Vichy  or  Contrexeville,  is  often  most  effectual.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  is  diminished  ;  the  rate  of  secretion  is  increased  ;  it  acts  to  a 
slight  extent  as  a  solvent  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  by  diminishing  the 
amount  of  inorganic  material,  it  assists  the  disintegration  of  the  external  laminae  ; 
but  for  this  to  answer,  the  treatment  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  the  urine  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  concentrated,  and  the  diet 
must  be  carefully  restricted.  Fish  and  white  meat  are  to  be  preferred  ;  sweet 
fruits,  especially  cooked  sugar  and  rich  pastry,  should  be  avoided  ;  bread  should 
be  toasted  ;  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  alcohol  carefully  prescribed.  Probably 
patients  with  renal  calculi  would  be  better  without  any  ;  but  in  many  instances 
they  are  so  worn  out  by  suffering  that  depriving  them  of  it  altogether  would 
prevent  their  digesting  anything  else.  Beer  and  strong  wines,  containing  large 
quantities  of  sugar,  are  certainly  injurious ;  but  the  lighter  ones,  or  small 
quantities  of  spirits,  well  diluted,  and  taken  with  the  meals,  may  generally  be 
allowed. 

[Poland  Spring  Water  or  Chippewa  Spring  Water,  being  pure,  soft  waters,  free 
from  mineral  or  saline  constituents,  have  great  usefulness.] 

Small  doses  of  turpentine,  given  either  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  or,  better, 
in  capsules,  are  of  great  use  in  these  cases  \  not  unfrequently  a  large  amount  of 
gravel  is  brought  away  in  a  very  few  days.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  effect  that 
the  turpentine  has  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pelvis :  the  secretion  of  mucus 
is  checked  ;  the  growth  of  the  calculus  is  arrested ;  and  the  si/e  of  the  passage 
through  which  it  has  to  pass  is  materially  increased  by  the  diminution  of  the 
hyperaemia  and  swelling. 

If  these  measures  fail,  and  if  there  is  either  a  small  calculus  constantly  rolling 
about,  or  a  large  one  gradually  destroying  the  kidney,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  remove  it  by  operation.  In  the  one  case  it  will,  if  left  to  itself,  lead,  after 
repeated  attacks  of  renal  colic,  to  interstitial  nephritis  and  hydronephrosis,  with, 
very  possibly,  if  it  occurs  on  both  sides,  suppression  of  urine  ;  in  the  other  it  will 
end  at  length  in  septic  decomposition  and  su])puration,  which  will  s[)read  from  the 
pelvis  to  the  kidney  and  destroy  it. 

Inflammation  of  the  Kidnevs. 

Inflammation  df  the  kidneys  may  be  either  primary  (nephritis)  or  secondary, 
due  to  extension  from  the  i>elvis  (pyelonephritis). 

I.  Acute  nephritis  is  not  common,  but  it  may  be  caused  by  exposure  to  cold 
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and  wet,  by  extensive  lesions  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  by  irritating  substascei 
in  the  urine,  such  as  cantharides  or  turpentine.  Mild  forms  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  erysipelas  and,  very  rarely,  in  secondary  syphilis. 

Pathological  Appearance. — The  kidney  is  swollen  and  rounded ;  the 
veins  are  prominently  marked  ;  the  capsule  strips  off  readily,  and  '•rhen  it  is  cm 
open  the  surface  is  deeply  congested  ;  it  may  even  drip  with  blood.  In  milder 
cases,  where  the  symptoms  have  lasted  longer,  the  cortex  is  paler,  owing  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  epithelial  elements  in  the  tubules,  and  the  contrast  of  the 
pyramids  is  still  more  marked. 

Symptoms. — Acute  nephritis  may  set  in  with  a  rigor.  The  temperatme 
may  reach  103*^  F.  the  first  day  ;  headache,  vomiting,  insomnia,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite, are  always  present ;  the  pain  and  aching  over  the  loins  never  cease ;  often  there 
is  the  most  intense  desire  to  micturate  ;  the  quantity  of  urine  is  greatly  diminished; 
in  severe  cases  there  is  almost  complete  suppression  ;  the  specific  gravity  ishi^; 
it  is  loaded  with  blood  and  casts  ;  and  it  nearly  always  throws  down  a  turbid  deposit 
of  urates,  epithelium,  and  broken  down  corpuscles.  If  the  inflammation  is  severe 
and  the  excretion  of  urine  seriously  checked,  dropsy  may  set  in  within  twenty-foor 
hours  ;  more  frequently  it  does  not  appear  until  the  second  or  third  day.  Some- 
times there  is  only  pufifiness  about  the  eyelids  ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  thcit 
is  general  anasarca,  invading  the  serous  cavities,  and  even  causing  death  from 
oedema  of  the  glottis. 

Treatment. — The  chief  object  is  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  amount  of 
work  and  to  relieve  the  congestion.  In  mild  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
])atient  warm  in  bed,  at  an  even  temperature,  with  the  bowels  relaxed  and  the  diet 
restricted  ;  in  more  severe  ones  great  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  hot-water 
and  vapor  baths.  Cupping  over  the  loins  is  often  beneficial ;  and  where  the  fever 
is  high,  and  the  patient  young  and  vigorous,  venesection  may  be  performed  with 
advantage.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  with  castor  oil,  or  a  small  dose  of 
calomel,  and  then  kept  relaxed  with  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  it  is  doubtful  if  strong 
hydragogue  purgatives  do  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  Nitrogenous  food  should 
l)e  excluded  from  the  diet,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  few  days ;  after  that  small  quan- 
tities of  milk  may  be  allowed  ;  but  eggs,  and  other  articles  of  food  that  consist 
largely  of  albumin,  should  be  forbidden.  As  the  symptoms  subside,  great  carets 
necessary,  both  with  regard  to  this  and  to  the  temperature;  relapses  very  easily 
occur,  and^there  is  great  danger,  if  the  symptoms  persist  for  any  length  of  time, 
that  the  condition  may  become  chronic. 

2.  Chronic  Nephritis. — Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  much  more  common 
and  is  more  important  ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  impairs  general  nutrition  to  such  10 
extent  that  the  tissues  slough  with  the  least  injury  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  so  pr^ 
dis])oses  the  kidneys  to  the  influence  of  shock,  that  any  operation  upon  the 
urinary  organs  is  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  complete  or  partial  suppression  of 
urine. 

It  may  follow  an  acute  attack  ;  or  be  caused  by  the  same  influences  (such  as 
cold,  wet,  exposure,  or  irritating  conditions  of  the  urine),  acting  with  less  inten- 
sity but  greater  persistence  ;  or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  certain  morbid 
conditions  of  the  bladder  or  urethra. 

One  of  these  is  an  im])ediment  to  the  outflow  of  urine.  Whenever  this  occurs, 
whether  it  arises  from  stricture,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  or  any  other  cause, 
tension  is  exerted  on  the  jjart  behind,  and  this  leads  to  a  certain  degree  of  dilata- 
tion and  chronic  inflammation.  Even  undue  frequency  of  micturition,  such  as  is 
met  with  in  vesical  calculus,  is  sufficient. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  one.  Chronic  inflammation  (without  dilata- 
tion) may  be  caused  in  an  entirely  different  way.  The  passage  of  a  catheter  is 
followed,  in  many  people,  by  sudden  congestion  of  the  kidneys;  as  a  rule,  this 
sul)sides  of  itself  ;  but,  if  it  is  frequently  relocated,  or  if  there  is  a  stricture  in  the 
deeper  part  of  the  urethra,  causing  a  certain  amount  of  spasm  every  time  the  urne 
passes  over  it  ;  or  a  vesical  calculus  constantly  falling  against  the  neck  of  the 
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bladder ;  or,  if  the  urethra  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  from  repeated 
attacks  of  gonorrhoea,  this  congestion  practically  becomes  chronic  ;  the  connec- 
tive tissue  grows  more  dense  and  fibrous ;  the  vitality  of  the  epithelium  is  im- 
paired, and  the  kidney  becomes  small,  hard,  and  cirrhotic.  It  must  remain,  in 
most  cases,  uncertain  how  far  this  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  the  result  of  tension 
only,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  the  chronic  congestion  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  no 
condition  of  the  bladder  or  urethra  which  interferes  in  any  way  with  their  proper 
function  can  exist  for  long  without  producing  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the 
kidneys. 

The  pathological  appearances  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  degree  of 
obstruction.  The  kidney  is  generally  smaller  than  natural,  hard,  and  dense ;  the 
surface  is  irregular ;  the  capsule  adherent,  so  that  it  tears  away  with  it  small  por- 
tions of  the  tubules ;  the  cortex  thinned  and  wasted,  with  small  cysts  scattered 
through  it,  and  the  pyramids  flattened  and  compressed.  The  pelvis  may  be  nor- 
mal, but,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  interstitial  growth  is  due  to  obstruc- 
tion, it  is  dilated,  and  there  may  be  every  degree,  from  incipient  fibroid  change 
with  slight  expansion  to  extreme  hydronephrosis,  with  nothing  left  of  the  kidney 
but  a  thickened  disc  of  connective  tissue. 

Symptoms. — When  fully  developed,  these  are  characteristic  ;  in  the  early 
stages  the  patient  seldom  comes  under  notice.  There  is  a  slight  but  distinct  failure 
of  strength  ;  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  itching  constantly  ;  headaches  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence  ;  occasionally  there  are  attacks  of  vomiting  ;  neuralgia  is  not  in- 
frequent, and  is  often  very  obstinate  ;  the  patient  grows  thin  and  pale,  and  some- 
times hypochondriacal ;  there  is  loss  of  sexual  power  and  very  generally  increased 
frequency  of  micturition,  es|)ecially  at  night.  The  pulse  is  full  and  incompres- 
sible ;  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  epistaxis,  and 
other  hemorrhages,  and  in  the  final  stages  a  certain  amount  of  oedema. 

The  urine  is  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  exceed- 
ingly low  ;  the  color  is  generally  bright,  and  there  is  rarely  much  deposit,  though 
a  very  few  casts  with  some  epithelial  cells  and  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  found.  Very  often  there  is  no  albumin,  but,  as  the  disease  advances, 
especially  if  the  amount  of  urine  begins  to  fail,  it  may  make  its  appearance, 
though  never  in  any  large  (juantity. 

Toward  the  end  hemorrhages  occur,  in  the  retina  among  other  places  ;  vis- 
ceral complications  arise,  and  the  patient  may  be  carried  off  by  pleurisy  or  pneu- 
monia; oedema  sets  in  ;  the  vomiting  becomes  more  frequent ;  muscular  twitch- 
ings  make  their  appearance  and  grow  worse  and  worse,  until,  at  length  uraemic 
convulsions  and  coma  end  the  scene. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  is  to  remove  the  cause,  whether  it  is  stricture, 
calculus,  or  anything  else.  It  is  true  that  the  risk  of  shock  and  suppression  is 
very  much  greater  than  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  waiting  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  bring  the  patient  into  the  best  condition  will  not  make  it  less. 
After  this  has  been  done,  the  kidneys  must  be  saved  as  much  as  possil)le  and  pro- 
tected from  injurious  influences.  Iodide  of  potash  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  in 
very  small  doses,  may  have  some  influence  in  checking  the  hypercemia  and  assist- 
ing the  absorption  of  the  lymph,  if  given  before  the  contraction  is  too  dense,  and 
in  the  later  stages  chloral  allays  the  irritability  of  the  skin,  and  checks  muscular 
twitching.  Most  reliance,  however,  must  be  placed  uj)on  rest,  warmth,  and  diet. 
During  the  subacute  attacks  that  are  frequently  present,  the  patient  should  be  con- 
fined to  bed  ;  exertion,  both  mental  and  bodily,  should  be  avoided  ;  long  rail- 
way journeys  are  particularly  injurious  ;  the  clothing  should  be  warm  ;  damp  and 
chilly  residences  are  especially  injurious  ;  the  diet  must  be  light  but  nutritious  ; 
alcohol  should  only  be  taken  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  digestion  ;  eggs  and  other 
substances  that  contain  a  large  amount  of  albumin  should  be  partaken  of  very 
sparingly;  milk  may  be  allowed  freely,  especially  with  farinaceous  food  and  the 
lighter  forms  of  meat;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  digestive 
organs,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  causing  dyspepsia. 
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Pyelitis  and  Pyelonephritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  niely 
met  with  by  itself.  Except  in  the  mildest  cases,  such  as  those  caused  by  theaccQ- 
mulation  of  gravel  in  gout,  the  kidney  almost  always  becomes  involved  before  the 
disease  has  lasted  any  length  of  time ;  and,  in  those  in  which  suppuration  breab 
out,  its  whole  substance  may  be  destroyed,  nothing  being  left  but  a  sac  distended 
with  pus,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  original  structure  visible. 

Causes. — These  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 
Cold  is  occasionally  one.     Injury  is  more  common,  whether  it  is  mechanical,  doc 
to  the  irritation  of  a  calculus,  or  chemical,  arising  from  the  action  of  noxious  sab- 
stances  in  the  urine.     Tubercle  is  not  at  all  rare,  while,  in  exceptional  cases,  new 
growths,  carcinoma,  and  villous  tumors  similar  to  those  in  the  bladder,  have  been 
the  cause.     Finally,  it  is  often  due  to  extension,  especially  from  the  ureters.    At 
first,  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  pelvis,  but,  if  the  cause  is  a  large  calcoliB 
with  spreading  branches,  or  if  it  is  foul  and  septic  urine,  or  if  the  deposit  of  tubercle, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  pelvis,  is  scattered  through  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  the  kidney  rapidly  becomes  involved  as  well,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
whole  of  it  is  either  riddled  with  minute  abscesses,  or  converted  into  a  suppurating 
sac.     Sometimes  the  ureter  is  obstructed,  so  that  the  pus  is  unable  to  escape,  and 
then  a  huge  swelling,  pyonephrosis^  forms  in  the  loins.     In  very  rare  cases  the 
closure  is  incomplete,  and  there  is  an  intermittent  discharge  of  fluid,  as  occasionallj 
happens  with  hydronephrosis. 

Pathological  Appearances. — These  differ  very  considerably.  In  simple 
catarrhal  Pyelitis,  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  thickened,  and  redder  than 
natural ;  the  surface  is  raw  from  the  loss  of  its  protecting  epithelium,  and  in  severe 
cases  is  coated  over  with  lymph,  mixed  perhaps  with  blood.  Sometimes  there  are 
older,  darker  extravasations,  and,  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  color 
post-mortem  may  be  almost  black. 

In  calculous  Pyelonephritis,  when  the  stone  is  the  only  cause,  the  mucous  roem- 
brane  may  show  no  further  change  ;  or,  if  the  irritation  has  been  of  long  duration, 
the  substance  of  the  kidney  may  be  eaten  away — the  medulla  es^^ecially  having  suf- 
fered— and  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  thickened  and  hardened.  Unfortn- 
nately  in  most  cases  the  urine  decomposes  and  suppurative  pyelonephritis  makes 
its  appearance  in  addition.  When  this  occurs,  the  mucous  lining  becomes  thick- 
ened, ulcerated,  and  coated  with  a  slimy  deposit  of  pus  and  phosphates ;  the  whole 
of  the  medulla  and  most  of  the  cortex  are  eaten  away,  and  nothing  is  left  bat  a 
large  irregular  cavity  full  of  foul  and  decomposing  pus,  with  roughened  and  rugged 
walls  lined  with  the  debris  of  the  broken-down  and  ulcerated  cortex  (Fig.  419). 

Tubercular  pyelonephritis  may  occur  in  the  course  of  general  miliary  tubcrco- 
losis,  or  at  first,  at  least,  as  a  local  affection.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  begin  in 
the  bladder  or  in  the  kidney  ;  but  often  before  the  disease  has  lasted  any  length  of 
time,  it  extends  from  one  to  the  other,  and  not  infrequently  involves  both  the 
kidneys,  although  in  different  degrees.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pelvis  is  thick  and  soft,  and  the  surface  like  sodden  wash-leather: 
here  and  there  are  small  superficial  ulcers  with  sloughing  and  ragged  edges,  due  to 
the  breaking  down  of  the  caseous  deposit ;  the  pelvis  is  enlarged  owing  to  increased 
difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  the  urine ;  and  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
growth,  there  are  either  numerous  small  caseous  foci  in  the  substance  of  the  kidner, 
or  the  apices  of  tlie  })yramids  are  eaten  away.  When  the  disease  is  of  longer  stand- 
ing, the  tissue  around  the  kidney  is  condensed  and  indurated  ;  the  capsule  is  thick- 
ened and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  cortex ;  the  medulla  is  almost  destroyed, 
and  the  cortical  j^art  is  softened  and  disintegrated  (Fig.  420).  Ultimately 
suppuration  occurs,  as  in  other  forms  of  advanced  pyelitis,  and  the  whole  of  the 
renal  substance  may  disappear  and  nothing  be  left  but  a  thickened  shell  of  fibroos 
tissue,  preserving  somewhat  the  shape  of  the  kidney,  filled  with  a  sliray  nuss  of 
tenacious  pv\s,  V\ke  so^x.  ^\\u^ . 
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Suppurative  pyelontphritis  {^\yt%\c^  kidney  so-called)  such  as  is  met  with  in 
old  cases  of  stricture,  vesical  calculus  or  enlargement  of  the  prostate  after  ara- 
moniacal  decomposition  of  the  unne  has  set  in  has  already  been  mentioned  The 
kidney  is  generally  small,  hard  con 
tracted  and  granular  from  the  pre 
existing  interstitial  nephritis;  minute 
abscesses,  each  surrounded  by  its  zone 
of  congestion,  are  present  in  numbers 
under  the  capsule,  or  buried  in  the 
cortex,  or  extending  as  long,  slender 
streaks  in  the  substance  of  the  p\ra 
mids;  here  and  there  between  them 
are  points  where  the  inflammation  has 
not  yet  culminated  in  suppuration 
the  apices  of  the  pyramids  are  eaten 
away  ;  the  pelvis  and  calyces  are  irregu 
larly  dilated  from  the  old  standing, 
obstruction  ;  and  the  mucous  membrane 
is  discolored,  ulcerated,  coated  o  er 
with  stinking  pus,  and  even  sloughing 
Decomposition  has  occurred  in  the 
bladder  and  caused  acute  cystitis  and 
the  poison  has  spread  directly  upward 
to  the  pelvis  and  into  the  substance  of 
the  kidney.  Very  rarely  the  pelvis  is 
healthy,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
advanced  nephritis,  the  germs  having 
in  all  probability,  gained  the  kidney 
by  spreading  along  the  lymphatics  of  thi 
they  reach  tiie  interstitial  spaces  that  li 
glomeruli. 

Symptoms. — Pyelitis  may  affect  one  or  both  kidneys,  according  to  the 
cause.  When  ii  is  due  to  septic  urine  and  cystitis,  it  is  nearly  always  bilateral ; 
the  tubercular  form  may  begin  in  one,  but  very  often  it  extends  to  the  other  at  an 
early  period ;  and  though  the  retention  of  calculi  in  the  pelvis  is  in  some  measure 
the  result  of  accident,  their  formation  is  due  to  constitutional  causes,  and  if  they 
are  present  on  one  side  there  is  very  great  probability  of  their  occurrence  on  the 
other. 

Loial. — In  the  early  stages  the  symptoms  of  pyelitis  are  very  indefinite,  unless 
the  attack  is  acute,  or  there  is  a  small  calculus  dropping  constantly  into  the  orifice 
of  the  ureter  ;  in  the  chronic  forms,  at  the  commencement  of  tubercular  disease 
for  example,  they  may  be  entirely  wanting.  As  the  inflammation  spreads  and 
involves  the  kidney,  there  is  a  constant  dull  aching  in  the  loins ;  the  muscles  are 
rigid  and  tender :  there  is  stiffness  on  moving,  and  not  unfrequently  either  diar- 
rhoea or  constipation.  In  the  later  stages  of  calculus  and  tubercular  disease,  when 
the  tissues  around  are  involved  as  well,  the  pain  may  be  exceedingly  severe,  and 
the  kidney  may  feel  as  if  it  were  enlarged  ;  but  there  is  rarely  any  distinct  swell- 
ing unless  the  ureter  is  closed  and  pyonephrosis  has  set  in. 

Neuralgia  radiating  down  some  or  all  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  into 
the  groin,  down  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  or  into  the  testicle,  is  always  present, 
and  is  often  severe  when  there  is  a  calculus.  Irritability  of  the  bladder  is  almost 
as  general ;  in  renal  tuberculosis  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  signs,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  bladder  to  he  sounded  time  after  time  for  stone,  especially  in 
children,  before  the  real  cause  is  detected.  In  the  later  stages  it  may  be  simply 
agonizing. 

The  character  of  the  urine  is  most  important.  In  simple  catarrhal  pyelitis  it 
is  acid,  and  varies  but  little  in  quantity  or  specific  gravity  ;  but  it  is  turbid,  and 
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yields  on  standing  a  sediment,  in  which  the  characteristic  spindle-shaped  or  cau- 
date cells  of  the  pelvis  can  be  detected.  Blood-corpuscles  are  generally  present  if 
there  is  a  calculus,  but  in  the  other  forms  they  often  do  not  appear  until  later.  As 
the  case  progresses  the  epithelium  disappears,  the  amount  of  mucus  increases ;  and 
this  in  its  turn  is  replaced  by  pus,  which  may  be  present  in  such  quantity  as  to 
form  a  thick  creamy  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

In  tubercular  and  calculous  pyelitis,  the  urine  may  continue  acid  quite  to  the 
end,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  pus  that  is  added  ;  in  the  septic  form,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  alkaline  and  ammoniacal,  and  the  pus,  mixed  with  phosphates,  forms  a 
dense,  viscid,  gelatinous  mass,  similar  to  that  secreted  by  the  bladder  under  the 
same  conditions. 

Constitutional. — ^These  depend  partly  upon  the  amount  of  suppuration,  partly 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  renal  substance  is  involved,  and  whether  both  kidneys 
are  implicated  or  only  one. 

In  the  so-called  surgical  kidney,  consequent  upon  vesical  disease,  the  symp- 
toms are  essentially  those  of  chronic  nephritis,  with  partial  and  increasing  sup- 
pression. There  is  rapid  emaciation,  with  loss  of  strength,  dryness  of  the  skin, 
headache,  neuralgic  pains  and  vomiting.  The  pulse  is  small,  quick,  and  feeble; 
the  temperature  rises  to  102  F.  or  103°  F.  ;  rigors  occasionally  occur ;  and  the 
patient  gradually  passes  into  a  dreamy  state,  with  low  muttering  delirium,  until 
diarrhoea  with  a  subnormal  temperature,  or  coma,  and  perhaps  at  length  convul- 
sions, follow. 

In  tubercular  and  calculous  pyelonephritis,  if  only  one  kidney  is  affected,  the 
other  may  become  hypertrophied,  and,  so  far  as  the  urinary  secretion  is  concerned, 
compensate  perfectly  ;  and  sometimes  when  this  occurs  the  pus  dries  up  (especially 
if  the  ureter  becomes  blocked),  and  the  kidney  is  at  length  converted  into  a  pasty, 
mortary,  or  even  calcareous  mass,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule.  Much  naore 
often,  however,  suppuration  sets  in,  and  symptoms  similar  to  those  present  in  any 
case  of  ill -drained  abscess  make  their  appearance ;  the  temperature  rises,  especially 
toward  evening,  or  rigors  occur ;  the  patient  becomes  weak  and  feeble  ;  night- 
sweats  and  diarrhoea  begin  ;  and  either  hectic  or  amyloid  disease,  which  is  especi- 
ally serious  when  there  is  only  one  kidney  active,  follo>vs. 

If  both  kidneys  are  affected,  not  only  are  these  symptoms  greatly  intensified, 
but  in  addition  the  amount  of  urea  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  fall  lower 
and  lower  until  at  length  it  ends  in  suppression. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  at  its  commencement  is  often  very 
difficult,  and  rests  chiefly  upon  the  irritability  of  the  bladder,  for  which  no  cause 
can  be  found,  the  shape  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  sediment,  the  amount  of  mucus 
in  the  urine,  and  the  character  and  locality  of  the  pain.  When  cystitis  is  present 
as  well,  as  it  not  unfrequently  is  in  gout  and  tubercle,  the  difficulty  is  greater  stiU. 
In  older  cases,  when  the  kidney  becomes  involved,  there  is  little  or  no  trouble; 
either  the  urine  continues  acid,  in  spite  of  its  containing  an  enormous  amount  of 
pus,  or,  if  it  becomes  alkaline  and  ammoniacal,  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
urea,  the  low  specific  gravity,  the  emaciation,  and  the  other  constitutional  signs, 
render  it  clear  that  the  disease,  though  it  may  affect  the  bladder,  is  not  confined 
to  it. 

Calculous  pyelitis  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  the  others,  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  pain,  the  way  in  which  it  radiates  down  to  the  testicle,  the  occurrence 
of  renal  colic,  the  effect  of  exertion,  and  the  presence  of  blood-corpuscles  in  the 
urine  at  a  very  early  period.  When  the  inflammation  is  due  to  gravel,  genuine 
colic  is  rare,  though  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  pain  ;  and  the  urine  is  of  high 
specific  gravity,  very  acid  and  loaded  with  crystals.  In  either  case,  the  history, 
the  other  constitutional  symptoms,  and  the  occurrence  of  previous  attacks,  are  of 
great  importance. 

Tuberculous  pyelitis  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning,  for  though  caseous  masses  and  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  urine  when  the 
disease  is  advanced,  they  are  seldom  present  until  the  kidney  itself  begins  to  break 
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down.  Very  often  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  by  a  process  of  exclusion  ;  there 
is  great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  without  anything  local  to  account  for  it ;  the 
amount  of  mucus  in  the  urine  is  undoubtedly  excessive  ;  blood  is  seldom  present ; 
the  pain  is  not  severe ;  there  is  no  renal  colic  ;  and  the  urine  does  not  contain 
either  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  in  excess.  In  these  circumstances,  the  presence 
of  tubercle  elsewhere,  especially  in  connection  with  the  genito-urinary  organs, 
must  be  regarded  as  of  the  gravest  significance.  Later,  the  amount  of  pus,  the 
presence  of  caseous  masses  and  of  bacilli,  and  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine,  are 
distinctive;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  both  kidneys  are  not  involved. 

Pyonephrosis  can  only  be  distinguished  from  hydronephrosis,  of  which  it  is 
not  an  infrequent  termination,  by  the  pain,  fever,  and  rigors,  which  occur  with 
more  or  less  severity.  In  the  case  of  perinephritic  abscess,  the  shape  and  the  out- 
line of  the  swelling  are  not  so  distinct  ;  and  the  urine  is  not  affected.  Other  ab- 
scesses in  the  same  region,  due  to  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  caecum,  or  liver,  or  even 
to  an  empyema  working  its  way  down,  rarely  present  any  difficulty. 

In  a  very  few  cases  the  discharge  of  pus  is  intermittent,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
pK>rtionate  variation  in  the  size  of  the  tumor. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  calculous  pyelitis  and  of  that  which  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  uric  acid  has  been  descril>ed  already.  If  there  is  a  stone,  an 
attempt  must  be  made  either  to  procure  its  disintegration  or  to  fix  it  in  some  out- 
lying part ;  if  this  fails,  and  it  continues  to  give  inconvenience,  it  should  be  re- 
moved by  operation,  and  afterward  the  diet  and  mode  of  life  regulated,  so  as  to 
prevent  concentration  of  urine  and  the  accumulation  of  uric  acid. 

When  the  pyelitis  is  due  to  decomposition  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  the  growth 
of  the  ferment  must  be  stopped  by  antiseptics  and  drainage.  Meantime,  every 
attempt  must  be  made  to  restore  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  as  this  is  a  serious  hind- 
rance to  the  micrococcus,  and  to  spare  the  kidneys  as  much  as  possible  and  econo- 
mize the  patient's  strength  by  careful  dieting  and  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
skin  and  bowels. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculous  pyelonephritis  depends  upon  whether  it  is  merely 
part  of  a  general  tuberculosis,  or  of  an  affection  of  the  whole  urinary  system  ;  or 
whether  it  is  a  local  disorder,  and  still  confined  to  one  kidney.  In  the  former 
case  only  palliative  treatment  is  available  ;  the  strength  must  be  maintained  ;  the 
intense  vesical  irritation  must  be  relieved  by  morphia ;  and  any  symptoms  that 
arise  must  be  met  by  suitable  measures.  Median  cystotomy  and  drainage,  which 
are  of  such  service  when  the  strangury  is  due  to  local  causes,  such  as  malignant 
disease  of  the  bladder,  are  useless,  when  it  is  dependent  upon  the  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system. 

There  is  more  hope  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  aff*ection  is  limited  to  one 
kidney,  as  it  is  in  about  half  the  cases,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  may  be  good  ;  the  amount  of  urea  may  not  be  below 
the  normal  ;  and  there  may  be  an  entire  absence  of  pain  on  the  opi)osite  side  of 
the  body  ;  but,  unless  the  urine  can  be  collected  from  the  ureters  separately,  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  be  examined,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  certain.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  pus  gradually  dries  up,  the  ureter  having  been  accidentally  blocked  in 
some  way  ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon,  post-mortem,  to  find  kidneys  consisting  of 
nothing  but  a  capsule  full  of  calcareous  or  cheesy,  mortary  substance,  years  after  all 
symptoms  have  subsided.  This,  however,  cannot  be  relied  upon  ;  the  disease  is 
much  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  by  involving  the  ureter  or  other  organs  near,  from 
general  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  after  prolonged  suflering,  from  hectic  and  exhaus- 
tion. Whether  nephrotomy  and  drainage,  or  nephrectomy  and  removal  of  the 
whole  mass,  aff'ord  the  best  prosi)ect  of  relief,  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.  If  the  patient  is  too  exhausted  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  major 
operation  (and  it  often  happens,  from  the  dense  adhesions  between  the  capsule 
and  the  surrounding  structures,  that  a  very  long  time  is  required  for  complete 
enucleation),  or  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the  o|jj)osite  one, 
nephrotomy  is  the  more  suitable.     If  there  is  any  need  for  it,  the  shriveled  and 
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contracted  sac  can  be  removed  afterward.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  left  but  a  fibrous  sac  without,  when  it  is  laid  open,  any  trace  of  secreting 
structure,  and  where  the  adhesions  can  be  broken  down  without  unduly  prolonging 
the  operation,  there  is  no  object  in  leaving  it  to  be  completed  at  a  later  date. 

Perinephritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  kidney  is  occasionally  primarr. 
caused  by  injury  or  exposure  to  cold  ;  much  more  frequently  it  is  consecutive  to 
disease  elsewhere.  Sometimes,  as  in  calculous  and  tubercular  nephritis,  it  arises 
by  direct  extension  from  the  kidney,  the  pus  gradually  ma^^ing  its  way  through 
the  cap)sule,  and  bursting,  perhaps  externally,  so  that  the  stone  is  discharged 
through  an  opening  in  the  loins;  sometimes  it  originates  from  inflammation  abont 
other  structures  near — the  colon,  caecum,  liver,  or  even  the  vertebrae.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  it  is  due  to  the  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  extend- 
ing upward,  after  wounds  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  or  uterus  ;  after  child- 
birth, or  after  oi)erations  upon  the  testicle,  spermatic  cord,  or  rectum ;  and, 
finally,  it  may  be  pyaemic  in  character,  following  one  of  the  acute  exanthemata. 

Perinephritis  is  sometimes  chronic,  the  capsule  and  the  cellular  tissue  becom- 
ing thicker  and  denser,  until  the  kidney  is  invested  in  a  dense  fibrous  wall  whid 
cuts  and  feels  like  cartilage ;  but,  as  a  rule,  suppuration  soon  sets  in,  and  a  large 
irregular  abscess  forms  around  the  kidney,  and  spreads  upward  and  downward  as 
far  as  the  yielding  character  of  the  tissues  will  allow.  The  kidney  itself,  unless 
the  suppuration  originated  in  it,  usually  shows  no  change ;  but,  occasionally,  the 
cortex  is  softened,  in  a  state  of  cloudy  swelling,  and  even  filled  with  minute  abscesses. 
Both  sides  may  be  involved,  especially  when  it  is  the  result  of  pyaemia. 

Symptoms. — The  early  ones  are  very  perplexing ;  very  often  there  is  a 
rigor  at  first,  with  constant  vomiting;  the  temperature  is  very  irregular;  the 
bowels  are  obstinately  constipated  ;  there  is  a  dull  aching  pain  across  the  back, 
and  the  patient  feels  perfectly  crippled.  The  body  is  inclined  toward  the  affected 
side,  and  slightly  bent  forward  ;  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  and  the 
leg  is  rotated  outward,  as  in  the  second  stage  of  hip  disease.  The  least  move- 
ment makes  the  pain  tenfold  worse,  and  causes  it  to  radiate  down  the  lumbar 
plexus,  but  especially  into  the  groin  and  the  testicle  ;  and  with  all  this,  the  urine 
is  either  perfectly  normal  (unless,  of  course,  there  is  calculous  pyelitis),  or,  in 
some  exceptional  instances,  contains  a  certain  amount  of  albumin  and  a  few  tube- 
casts.  After  a  time,  the  tenderness  in  the  loin  becomes  more  localized  ;  there  i$ 
a  sense  of  deep  resistance  on  palpation  ;  and  the  skin  becomes  shining  and 
cedematous,  or  even  reddened,  though  fluctuation  is  seldom  to  be  felt,  even  when 
the  abscess  contains  several  pints  of  fluid.  If  the  case  is  left,  and  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance  does  not  prove  fatal,  the  abscess  either  points  over  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  between  the  obliquus  extern  us  and  latissimus  dorsi,  or  else  extends 
under  Pou})art's  ligament  into  the  thigh.  In  a  few  rare  cases  it  has  been  known 
to  burst  into  the  lungs  (so  that  an  enormous  amount  of  pus  was  suddenly  cooghed 
up),  the  intestines,  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  even  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

Diagnosis. — Perinephritis  and  perinephritic  abscess  are  usually  much  more 
acute  than  hydronephrosis,  pyonephrosis,  and  the  other  diseases  that  cause  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kidney,  and  are  not  so  sharply  defined  in  outline.  At  first  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  perityphlitis,  and  even  from  en- 
teric fever  ;  and  it  has  been  confused  with  hij)  disease  (owing  to  the  ptositioo  of 
the  limb),  with  caries  of  the  spine,  lumbago,  faecal  accumulations  in  the  colon, 
and  with  abscesses  resulting  from  disease  of  other  neighboring  structures. 

Treatment. — When  the  attack  is  subacute,  an  attempt  may  be  made,  by  ap- 
plying leeches  and  poultices,  and  by  keeping  the  patient  at  rest,  to  procure  reso- 
lution, hut  the  result  is  rarely  satisfactory.  As  a  rule,  rigors  occur  early,  and 
mark  the  heL^inning  of  suppuration.  The  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  out;  hot 
water  euemala  aic  od^u  of  some  relief;  the  pain  should  be  controlled  by  opiom 
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and  belladonna ;  and  as  soon  as  suppuration  is  suspected,  an  exploratory  punc- 
ture should  be  made  with  an  aspirating  needle.  In  a  very  few  instances,  if  the 
abscess  is  emptied  in  this  way,  recovery  takes  place  without  incision  ;  as  a  rule, 
it  is  necessary  to  open  it  freely,  wherever  it  is  most  prominent,  and  insert  a  large 
drainage  tube. 

Urinary  Fistula. 

Fistulous  channels  discharging  urine,  pus,  or  both  together,  are  sometimes 
formed  in  connection  with  the  kidney,  its  pelvis,  or  the  ureter ;  and  they  may 
discharge  either  externally  in  the  loin  ;  or  on  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  inguinal  region  ;  or  into  one  of  the  neighboring  viscera,  the  uterus  or  vagina 
most  commonly,  the  stomach,  intestine,  and  pleura  very  rarely. 

The  most  frequent  cause  is  calculous  pyelitis  leading  to  suppuration  outside 
the  kidney ;  after  the  abscess  had  been  opened  the  passage  contracts  down  to  a 
sinus,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  a  kind  of  granulation  tissue,  and  perhaps 
coated  over  with  phosphates.  It  may  result,  however,  from  gunshot  wounds  or 
other  injuries,  from  operations  about  the  female  pelvic  organs,  especially  hyster- 
ectomy, and  occasionally,  from  tubercle.  In  some  cases,  as  in  cystic  disease  of 
the  kidney,  and  hydronephrosis,  a  urinary  fistula  is  formed  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, where  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  at  the  time  exact  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  opposite  organ. 

After  nephrotomy  or  nephrolithotomy,  where  the  kidney  is  healthy  and  there 
is  no  obstruction  in  the  ureter,  the  wound,  though  it  may  continue  to  discharge 
urine  for  a  week  or  two,  usually  closes  of  itself.  If  it  persists  injections  of  iodine 
may  be  tried,  or  nitrate  of  silver  fused  upon  a  probe,  or  even  a  heated  wire. 
When,  however,  in  addition  to  the  urine,  there  is  a  profuse  discharge  of  pus,  so 
that  it  is  certain  that  the  kidney  is  extensively  disorganized,  and  there  is  fear  of 
amyloid  degeneration,  or  where  the  fistula  is  a  source  of  intense  annoyance  and 
distress,  and  it  can  be  proved  that  the  opposite  kidney  is  sound  and  not  the  seat 
of  calculous  disease,  the  best  plan  is  to  perform  nephrectomy. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  fistulae  connected  with  the  bladder  and  the 
urethra  have  been  known  to  open  in  the  inguinal  region  and  even  in  the  loin.  In 
case  of  doubt  the  diagnosis  can  always  be  confirmed  by  the  injection  of  milk  or 
other  colored  fluids  into  the  bladder. 

Methods  for  Distinguishing  the  Secretion  of  the  Two  Kidneys. 

In  all  operations  about  the  kidneys,  but  especially  when  nephrectomy  is  con- 
templated, it  is  of  great  importance  to  obtain  definite  information  with  regard  to 
the  secreting  power  of  each  of  them.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  that,  as  a  result  of  congenital  defect,  accident,  or  disease,  one  kidney  is 
either  actually  non-existent  or  else  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  useless.  Even 
in  the  abdominal  operation  this  is  not  unnecessary,  for  all  that  can  be  ascertained 
by  this  is  the  size  of  the  organ  in  question  ;  it  tells  next  to  nothing  about  its 
condition. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised,  but  none  is  satisfactory.  The  simplest 
is  that  suggested  by  Polk :  one  of  the  ureters  is  compressed  just  before  its  termi- 
nation, between  a  piece  of  block  tin,  shaped  like  a  catheter  with  a  very  sharp 
curve,  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  two  fingers  placed  in  the  rectum  ;  or,  if  it 
is  preferred,  a  curved  spatula  with  a  suitable  groove  on  its  upj)er  surface.  As 
soon  as  this  is  secured  in  position  the  bladder  is  washed  out,  and  the  urine  from 
the  other  ureter  allowed  to  collect,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  more  than  half 
an  ounce  in  an  hour. 

Catheterization  of  the  ureters  can  be  managed  in  women  either  with  the  aid 
of  the  electric  light,  or,  the  patient  being  in  the  lithotomy  position,  by  placing 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  the  vagina,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  OS  uteri,  to  which  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  nearly  correspond,  and,  with  these 
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as  a  guide,  manipulating  the  catheter  with  the  other.  On  one  occasion  I  slit  ap 
the  urethra  so  as  to  expose  the  orifices  more  thoroughly.  If  catgut  sutures  are 
used,  no  incontinence  should  follow.  Even  in  women,  however,  this  will  not 
always  succeed,  and  in  men  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  left  ureter  may  be  compressed  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  by  means  of 
Davy's  lever  introduced  into  the  rectum  ;  the  right  cannot,  unless  there  is  a  meso- 
rectum.  Even  when  used  for  a  short  time,  however,  this  is  not  without  risk; 
very  serious  bruising  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  occurred,  although  it  was  not 
possible  to  assert  that  too  much  force  had  been  used ;  and  certainly  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  degree  of  pressure  for  an  hour.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  secure  the  orifices  of 
the  ureters  either  by  clamps  shaped  like  a  lithotrite  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
or  by  suction  applied  to  the  orifices  of  the  ureters ;  they  have  only  met  with  very 
partial  success.  When  there  is  renal  haematuria,  the  cystoscope  is  of  some  servia ; 
the  jet  of  blood-stained  urine  may  be  seen  emerging  from  the  orifice  of  one  of  the 
ureters,  but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  will  be  of  modi 
avail  in  the  class  of  cases  that  need  it  most. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  KIDNEY. 

Puncture  of  the  Kidney. 

The  chief  use  of  this  is  for  diagnosis  ;  it  may,  however,  be  required  either  as 
a  palliative  or  as  a  permanent  measure  in  cystic  disease,  hydatid  cysts,  and  even 
in  cases  of  hydronephrosis.  The  aspirator  should  be  introduced  into  the  most 
prominent  portion  of  the  swelling,  where  the  fluid  seems  to  lie  nearest  the  surface, 
taking  care  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  colon  first  by  inflation,  if  necessary. 

Nephrotomy. 

Incision  of  the  kidney  may  be  required  for  suppuration,  consequent  on  cal- 
culous or  tuberculous  disease  (usually  as  a  preliminary  to  further  measures)  ;  for 
renal  retention  (when  the  ureter  is  blocked)  ;  or  for  hydronephrosis.  In  many  of 
these  cases  puncture  will  have  been  performed  first,  and  the  more  severe  and  radi- 
cal measure  is  only  adopted  either  because  the  milder  plan  has  failed  (perhaps  in 
spite  of  rei)etition)  or  because  the  condition  it  has  revealed  is  such  as  to  require 
more  active  treatmeut.  An  operation  of  a  closely  similar  character  is  necessary 
in  cases  of  perinephritic  suppuration. 

The  incision  is  always  lumbar,  and  usually  oblique,  parallel  to  the  last  rib, 
and  an  inch  below  it.  The  skin,  superficial  structures,  muscles,  and  aponeurosis 
are  divided,  as  in  colotomy,  and  the  kidney  exposed.  If  it  is  distended  into  a 
sac  this  should  be  opened  either  with  a  director  and  sinus  forceps,  or  with  a 
scalijel,  according  to  the  condition  found,  and  after  the  contents  have  escaped, 
the  s})ace  left  should  be  explored  with  the  finger  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  per- 
sisting cause,  and  drained.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  case  of  renal  retention, 
the  cortex  (which  is  always  hard  and  congested)  or  the  pelvis  must  be  opened 
sufficiently  freely  to  allow  the  urine  to  escape. 

Nephrolithotomy. 

There  are  two  methods  of  approaching  the  kidney  for  this  purpose,  either 
from  behind  in  the  lumbar  region,  or  through  the  abdomen.  That  the  former  is 
the  more  suitable  in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  definite  and  pointed  plainly 
to  one  side,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  abdom- 
inal exploration  is  not  advisable  in  some  as  a  preliminary.  A  certain  amount  of 
information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  condition  of  the  opposite  kidney ;  the  poo- 
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tion  of  the  stone,  whether  it  is  in  the  ureter  or  not,  may  be  ascertained  ;  and  there 
is  less  risk  of  an  operation  on  the  wrong  side.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  when 
operating  through  the  loin  to  be  misled  by  the  presence  of  a  perinephritic  abscess, 
the  interior  of  which  is  often  divided  into  chambers  like  a  sacculated  kidney  ;  and 
it  has  happened  before  now,  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  and  somewhat  diseased 
kidney,  that  the  finger  has  never  entered  the  pelvis  at  all,  but  detached  the  thick- 
ened mucous  membrane  from  the  pyramids  until  a  cavity  was  made  closely  resem- 
bling the  true  pelvis.  As,  however,  a  calculus  cannot  always  be  felt  after  the 
kidney  has  been  removed,  even  the  combined  abdominal  and  lumbar  method  does 
not  ensure  perfect  certainty. 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  opposite  side  with  a  firm  cushion  under  the  flank. 
The  kidney  is  supported  from  the  front  and  pressed  into  the  loin  by  an  assistant  ; 
but  if  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  rigid  and  dense  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  it 
answers  better,  as  soon  as  the  kidney  is  exposed,  to  roll  the  patient  nearly  on  to 
his  back  again,  so  that  the  convex  surface  may  drop  of  itself  upon  the  finger.  An 
oblique  incision,  four  inches  long,  parallel  to  and  an  inch  below  the  margin  of  the 
last  rib,  is  the  most  convenient.  It  should  commence  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
erector  spinae,  and  should  not  come  closer  to  the  rib  for  fear  of  wounding  the 
pleura,  which  sometimes  descends  as  low  as  this.  The  superficial  muscles  are 
divided,  the  lumbar  aponeurosis,  which  here  is  very  thick,  cut  through  upon  a 
director,  additional  space  being  obtained,  if  necessary,  by  section  of  part  of  the 
quadratus  lumborum,  and  the  circumrenal  fat  exposed.  Any  point  that  bleeds 
should  be  tied  at  once,  but  generally  there  is  nothing  that  requires  it. 

As  a  rule,  the  tissue  around  the  kidney  is  so  loose  and  soft  that  it  can  be  sep- 
arated easily  with  the  finger  and  a  pair  of  forceps;  sometimes,  however,  when 
there  has  been  much  inflammation,  it  is  tougher  ;  and  in  old  cases  of  suppurative 
pyelitis  it  may  be  exceedingly  dense.  As  soon  as  the  convex  surface  is  exposed, 
the  kidney  must  be  thoroughly  and  systematically  explored,  first  on  the  outside, 
passing  the  finger  over  the  anterior  surface  and  hooking  it  forward  into  the  wound 
until  the  ])elvis  is  reached  ;  then,  as  far  as  possible  on  the  posterior,  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  passing  behind  it,  while  the  thumb  rests  on  it  in  front  until  it  is 
fairly  grasped.  If  nothing  is  detected  in  this  way,  no  irregularity  of  surface  or 
sense  of  resistance,  the  next  step  is  to  explore  the  substance  of  the  kidney  with  a 
short  stout  needle  set  in  a  handle.  It  should  not  be  more  than  two  and  a  half 
inches  long,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  vessels  at  the  hilum.  A  number  of  punctures 
are  made  with  this  all  over  the  cortex,  always  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  pelvis. 
Sometimes  a  calculus  is  struck  at  once,  but,  especially  when  it  is  small,  and  it  is 
often  no  larger  than  a  pea,  such  good  fortune  is  exceptional.  If  it  is  felt,  the  needle 
is  used  as  a  director  ;  an  incision  is  made  by  the  side  of  it  with  a  sharp  scalpel, 
and  a  pair  of  long  forceps,  like  ix)lypus  forceps,  passed  along  it  until  the  blades 
are  in  a  iX)sition  to  grasp  the  stone. 

Where  this  does  not  succeed,  the  pelvis  should  be  explored  with  a  sound 
similar  to  that  used  for  a  child's  bladder,  but  with  a  shorter  beak.  It  is  passed 
through  the  cortex  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  cavity,  and  the  whole  interior  and 
all  the  calcyces  systematically  examined,  the  sound  being  carried  at  once  to  the 
upper  end,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  inches,  and  working  gradually  down. 
Finally,  if  this  fails,  the  finger  must  be  used  in  the  same  way,  introducing  it 
through  the  same  opening,  and  gradually  dilating  and  tearing  the  kidney  substance. 
The  bleeding  at  the  moment  is  tolerably  free,  but  the  pressure  of  the  finger  soon 
arrests  it. 

With  a  large  branching  calculus  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty ;  when  it  is 
small,  detection  is  often  impossible.  On  one  occasion  I  felt  a  small  movable 
stone  distinctly  with  the  needle,  but  was  quite  unable  to  detect  it  afterward  with 
the  sound,  forceps,  or  finger.  Another  case  is  recorded  in  which  the  kidney  was 
excised,  and  afterward  a  stone  was  found  in  it,  so  buried  that  it  could  not  be  felt 
from  the  exterior,  even  after  the  organ  has  been  removed.  In  a  third  case  the 
calculus  is  reported  to  have  come  away  subsequently  in  the  dressings  :  and  there  is 
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a  very  large  number  on  record  in  which  no  trace  of  a  calculus  was  found.  Fortn- 
nately  the  operation  is  one  that,  so  long  as  the  stone  is  small,  is  very  rarely  fol- 
lowed by  serious  consequences ;  and  in  most  cases,  even  when  nothing  has  been 
found,  the  relief  has  been  complete,  probably  from  the  calculus  becoming  fixed  in 
the  substance  of  the  kidney  by  inflammatory  adhesions  or  cicatricial  tissue. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  extract  the  stone  without  breaking  it,  and, 
especially  in  the  case  of  large  ones  with  long  slender  branches,  this  may  be  t 
matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  and  after  this  is  done  the  interior  of  the  cavity  roust 
be  thoroughly  explored  to  see  that  nothing  is  left. 

The  treatment  of  the  wound  is  very  simple.     A  large  drainage  tube  should  be 
passed  into  the  kidney,  so  as  to  carry  away  at  once  all  the  urine  that  is  secreted, 
and  the  fascia  lumborum  sutured  with  catgut,  leaving  only  an  orifice  at  the  posterior 
angle  for  the  drainage  tube.     Usually  the  wound  heals  without  suppuration.    The 
tube  should  be  removed  the  next  day  to  clear  it  of  any  coagula,  and  introduced 
again  down  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney ;  the  third  or  fourth  day  it  may  be  short- 
ened so  as  to  project  only  through  the  opening  in  the  fascia.     The  urine  passed  by 
the  bladder  generally  contains  a  large  amount  of  blood  for  the  first  two  days,  then 
it  should  become  clear.     Retention  is  common  at  first,  and  may  continue  so  long 
as  the  tube  is  in  contact  with  the  kidney.     A  urinary  fistula  persists  for  a  week  or 
two  in  the  loin  ;  but  if  the  kidney  was  healthy  and  the  ureter  is  not  blocked,  it 
generally  closes  of  itself. 

In  cases  of  calculous  pyonephrosis,  when  there  is  a  large  tumor  in  the  loin,  and 
the  urine  is  loaded  with  pus,  nephrotomy  or  nephrolithotomy  should  be  adopted  io 
preference  to  nephrectomy.  It  is  true  that  the  statistics  of  the  latter  operation 
under  these  conditions  are  more  favorable,  but,  as  Brodeur  has  pointed  out.  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  condition,  or  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  opposite  kidney.  Later,  when  the  patient  has  rallied,  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  amount  and  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  secreted,  that  the  power  of  the 
other  kidney  is  not  impaired,  this  operation  may  be  performed,  if  the  fistula  per- 
sists and  gives  much  inconvenience,  or  if  the  discharge  of  pus  is  at  all  considerable. 
With  only  one  kidney  active,  there  is  naturally  greater  risk  if  there  is  any  amyloid 
change. 

It  must  always  be  recollected  that,  particularly  in  the  case  of  adults,  nephro- 
lithotomy can  only  be  looked  upon  as  giving  temporary  relief.  The  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  calculi  is  there  still,  and  the  same  precautions  as  to  diet  and 
regimen  must  be  taken  after  the  calculus  has  been  removed,  for  fear  of  recurrence. 

Nephrectomy. 

Excision  of  the  kidney  may  be  required  for  persistent  hemorrhage  following 
injury  ;  suppurative  pyelitis  (whether  calculous  or  tubercular)  in  which  the  renal 
tissue  is  hopelessly  destroyed  and  the  disease  limited  to  one  side ;  sarcoma  or  car- 
cinoma :  and,  as  a  sequel  to  nephrotomy  when  (the  other  kidney  being  sound)  a 
fistulous  channel  is  left. 

It  may  be  i^erformed  either  through  the  loin  or  the  abdomen. 

I.  Lumbar  Nephrectomy. — Morris  recommends  an  oblique  incision  parallel 
to  the  last  rib,  with,  if  more  space  is  required  for  dealing  with  the  pedicle,  a  ver- 
tical one  running  down  from  it,  just  in  front  of  its  posterior  extremity.  The  further 
steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  in  nephrolithotomy  until  the  surface  is  ex- 
posed. As  soon  as  this  is  reached,  it  must  be  freed  from  the  tissues  around.  In 
some  cases  there  are  no  adhesions  ;  in  others  they  are  so  dense  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  divide  them  without  using  scissors.  Occasionally  it  is  better  to  open  the 
capsule,  and  try  to  shell  the  kidney  out  from  it. 

The  next  step  is  to  secure  the  pedicle.  It  may  be  possible  to  draw  the  kidney 
so  far  out  that  the  ureter  can  be  isolated  and  a  ligature  passed  round  the  vessds 
with  ease.  (Greig  Smith  recommends  that,  if  this  is  done,  all  traction  should  be 
taken  off  before  the  knot  is  tied,  for  fear  of  the  artery  slipping  back).     In  other 
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cases  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  mass  must  be  secured  with  a  clamp, 
or  with  an  ^craseur,  and  cut  away  piecemeal  before  the  deeper  structures  are  suffi- 
ciently exposed.  The  artery  and  vein  may  be  tied  in  one  (if  an  abnormal  branch 
is  detected  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  itself),  and  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  has  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  ligature  is  safe,  the  kidney  tissue  or  the  pelvis  divided  at  a 
sufficient  distance  and  the  rest  of  the  mass  removed.  The  ureter  should  be  brought 
out  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  and  fixed  by  a  suture  to  the  skin.  In  some 
cases  the  ligature  has  been  placed  almost  on  the  side  of  the  vena  cava,  but  where 
it  is  possible  a  sufficient  length  of  vessel  should  be  left  between.  Finally  the  wound 
must  be  thoroughly  dried,  the  peritoneum  examined  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
rent,  and  a  large  drainage  tube  inserted. 

[When  oozing  persists,  or  indeed  as  a  routine  procedure,  it  is  well  to  pack  the 
wound  with  iodoform  gauze.] 

2.  Abdominal  Nephrectomy, — The  incision  is  made  through  the  corresponding 
linea  semilunaris  (after  Langenbeck's  method),  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  opened 
sufficiently  to  introduce  the  hand.  The  intestines  are  held  on  one  side  with  sponges, 
and  the  condition  of  the  opposite  kidney  ascertained  as  far  as  possible. 

The  posterior  layer  of  parietal  peritoneum  must  be  divided  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  colon  (so  as  to  avoid  injuring  its  vessels)  and  the  surface  of  the  kidney 
exposed  and  freed  from  its  surroundings.  As  soon  as  everything  is  clear  (the 
assistant  holding  up  the  torn  edges  of  the  peritoneum,  and  at  the  same  time  depress- 
ing the  margins  of  the  abdominal  wound)  the  vessels  are  isolated  and  a  ligature 
(double  if  possible)  passed  round  them  and  tied.  The  separation  is  then  com- 
pleted and  the  mass  removed. 

The  cut  edges  of  the  ureter  may  be  inverted  and  stitched  over,  so  that  the 
stump  may  be  left  secure;  or,  if  it  is  full  of  putrid  pus  or  tubercular  material,  it 
may  be  pushed  out  through  an  opening  in  the  loin  and  fastened  to  the  skin.  The 
plan  of  securing  it  in  the  anterior  wound  is  objectionable,  as  tending  to  disturb  the 
relation  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  cavity  left  behind  the  peritoneum  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  flaps 
that  have  been  detached  pressed  back  into  it  (they  need  not  be  fastened  with  any 
stitches),  and  then  the  abdominal  wound  dealt  with. 

The  relative  merits  of  these  operations  are  very  differently  appreciated.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  very  large  masses  the  abdominal  operation  is  the 
easier  of  the  two  (although  if  it  is  cystic,  the  size  may  be  considerably  reduced 
by  tapping)  ;  that  the  pedicle  is  more  accessible,  and  that  a  certain  (very  small) 
amount  of  information  about  the  condition  of  the  other  kidney  may  be  obtained. 
Further,  if  the  nature  of  the  tumor  is  doubtful,  there  is  very  much  greater  liberty 
of  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  always  opened  ;  the  colon 
is  endangered  ;  the  ureter  is  difficult  to  deal  with  ;  if  the  operation  is  performed 
for  suppurative  or  tubercular  pyelitis,  there  is  considerable  danger  of  infecting  the 
peritoneum,  and  drainage  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 


SURGICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  URINE. 

Examination  of  the  urine  is  essential,  not  only  for  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs,  but  to  obtain  some  idea  concerning  the  activity  of  the  metabolism 
of  the  body  and  the  secreting  power  of  the  kidneys  Except  in  emergency,  no 
operation  should  be  performed  without  this  having  been  considered  ;  it  influences 
the  prognosis  more  than  anything  else,  especially  when  the  urinary  tract  itself  is 
concerned. 

1.  Quantity. 

The  amount  passed  during  twenty-four  hours  must  be  ascertained  in  order  to 
form  an  idea  as  to  the  reaction  and  the  proportion  of  solids.  It  is  sufficient  in 
most  cases  to  take  the  last  two  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  and  double  them,  or, 
if  the   urine  is  concentrated,  multiply    them  by   2.33.      This  gives   roughly   in 
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eTininis.  tTj*  tc«al  solids  for  looo  c.c,  of  nrine,  and  if  it  is  collected  for  twenty- 
irr=i  Tjozz^  thft  res:  is  easr.     Important  constituents  must  be  estimated  separately. 

V^Tjcz.  a  parlenr  is  confined  to  bed  the  amount  of  urine  (as  regards  both  soliik 
^z.z  li'Tiii    is  alv^vs  diminished,  so  long  as  there  is  no  fever. 

Tne  qzzr.tiZT  no.}-  be  lessened  bv  general  causes,  such  as  fevers,  profuse  sweat- 
izz.  Cianii  jEa.  etc.  ;  or  from  local  ones  affecting  the  circulation  of  the  kidney,  ot 
:t5  secrerl'z  y/^cr.  or  both  together.     Acute  nephritis,  for  example  ;  congesdon 
fryzD  cardiac  ciieasc  :  vasoaxnor  disturbance  excited  reflexly  by  irritation  of  the 
-irethra.  cspcciallr  if  the  kidneys  are  diseased  already ;  interstitial  nephritis  and 
a::zTlo:d  arx:  fartv  defeneration  in  their  later  stages ;  hysteria  even  occasionally ; 
sue  >hc«ck,  as  after  railway  accidents,  are  all  attended  by  diminished  secretion. 
^ozD^T^-oLts  the  ciffexer.ce  is  only  slight ;  in  the  worst  cases  there  is  complete  sup- 
ire»:or.  :  no  -nne  is  passed  for  da>-s.     When  one  ureter  is  blocked  there  isrardy 
zn'zch  c:5ere::ce  in  the  quantity,  even  at  the  first,  owing  to  the  increased  activity  of 
the  reirair.ing  kidney  :  but  when  both  are  affected,  as  when  there  is  an  insurmount- 
abie  obsLicIe  to  the  exit  oi  the  urine,  suppression  must  occur. 

In  dia:<e:es  there  is  a  great  increase  both  in  the  amount  of  solids  and  of  liquid ; 
in  hysteria  and  sinaple  polyuria,  due  to  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  only  the 
latter.  In  contracted  granular  kidney,  cystic  degeneration  and  the  early  stages  of 
amvioid  disea^^.  there  mav  be  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  amount,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  specific  gravity  is  diminished  so  that  the  total  solids  may  fall  far  below  the 
normal.  In  the  matter  of  prognosis  this  is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  pre- 
sence of  albumin  :  the  drain  upon  the  strength  may  be  less  severe,  the  loss  of  color 
and  condition  less  marked,  than  when  there  is  a  constant  daily  waste  of  nitrogen; 
but  the  elimination  of  effete  products  is  often  very  much  more  defective. 

2.  Color. 

This  dei«?nds  partly  upon  concentration,  partly  upon  the  addition  of  foreign 
substances,  such  as  blood,  bile,  melanin,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  indican. 
Carlx)lic  acid,  when  present  in  the  blood  in  excess,  gives  the  urine  a  peculiar  dark- 
green  smoky  tint,  which,  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  may  become 
almost  black. 

3.  Odor. 

In  chronic  cystitis  the  urine  is  often  offensive,  even  faecal ;  or  it  may  be 
ammoniacal  trom  decomposition.  Characteristic  odors  are  produced  by  turpentine 
and  other  drugs. 

4.  Reaction. 

Normal  urine  is  acid,  and  this  becomes  more  marked  during  the  first  few  hours, 
if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  clean  vessel.  Concentration,  an  excessive  amountof 
nitrogenous  food,  and  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  alkaline  phosphates,  a  condi- 
tion frequently  found  in  ill-nourished  strumous  children,  increase  the  acidity. 
Associated  with  this  is  a  i>eculiar  train  of  symptoms,  such  as  are  common  in  gouty 
patients  ;  the  bladder  is  irritable,  there  are  frequent  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  neuralgia. 
cramp,  and  i)alpitation  ;  irritability  of  the  skin  is  not  uncommon  ;  sometima 
eczema  and  psoriasis  occur  ;  gravel  is  present  from  time  to  time,  and  slight  attacb 
of  synovitis  are  of  fretjuent  occurrence. 

On  the  other  hand,  urine  may  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  from  the  presence  of 
fixed  alkali  or  of  ammonia. 

(a)  If  there  is  fixed  alkali,  the  blue  color  of  litmus  paper  is  permanent.  This 
may  occur  temporarily  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  depending  upon  the  meals, 
without  any  sj)ccial  significance  ;  but  when  it  is  permanent,  it  usually  points  to 
some  serious  interference  with  the  metabolism  of  the  body.  It  has  been  noted «i 
a  precursor  in  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  cancer. 

(//)  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  always  due  to  a  micrococcus  growing  in  At 
urine  ;  and  the  mucus  assists  it  by  rendering  the  urine  less  acid,  or  even  mlkaliofr 
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Solid  Constituents. 

{a)  Normal. 

Urea. — The  amount  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  age  and  the 
activity  of  the  individual.  According  to  Ralfe,  the  average  for  each  pound  of 
the  body  weight,  if  between  40  lbs.  and  60  lbs.,  is  4)^  grains;  between  60  and 
120,  4  grains  ;  between  120  and  160,  3''^  grains;  and  between  160  and  175  lbs., 
only  3  j^  grains. 

For  clinical  purposes  the  urea  may  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
the  sodium  hypobromite  method,  although  the  whole  amount  is  not  obtained  by 
about  8  per  cent. 

It  increases  in  fever,  after  excess  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  in  diabetes. 
Diminution  may  be  dependent  upon  diminished  formation,  as  in  diseases  of  the 
liver,  especially  acute  yellow  atrophy  and  extensive  carcinoma  ;  or  upon  diminished 
excretion.  The  latter  points  to  failing  kidneys,  and  is  a  very  serious  element 
!n  prognosis  for  all  operations,  but  especially  for  those  involving  the  urinary 
tract. 

Uric  ^r/V/ either  occurs  as  such,  forming  a  brick-red  sandy  deposit,  or  united 
with  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  as  a  salt.  Then  it  appears  as  a  pink  precipi- 
tate, rarely  crystalline,  which  gradually  settles  down  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  as 
the  urine  cools.  Neutral  sodium  urate  is  the  most  abundant  in  normal  urine  ;  the 
acid  salt,  with  small  quantities  of  the  corresponding  calcium  one,  occurs  in  urinary 
calculi  and  gouty  deposits.  Acid  ammonium  urate  is  only  found  after  decomposi- 
tion of  the  urea.  Potassium  and  lithium  urates  are  more  soluble.  The  amount 
depends  partly  upon  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  food,  partly  u])on  exce.s.sive  tissue- 
waste  and  diminished  oxidation.  In  gout,  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  general 
malassimilation,  it  increases  considerably,  and  is  deposited  wherever  the  circulation 
is  feeble. 

Whether  it  occurs  in  solution  or  as  a  sediment  depends  upon  the  concentra- 
tion and  reaction.  The  crystals  may  be  recognized  by  their  color  (in  the  urine), 
by  their  whetstone  shape,  or  by  their  being  aggregated  into  rhombic  bundles. 
Urates  are  generally  amorphous,  but  sometimes  they  crystallize  as  rhombic  needles, 
arranged  in  a  stellate  manner. 

Oxalate  of  lime  is  met  with  as  a  deposit  in  neutral,  acid,  and  faintly  alkaline 
urine.  The  crystals  are  either  octahedral  (envelo[)e  crystals)  or  dumbbell-shai)ed. 
In  many  instances  it  is  only  accidental,  caused  by  the  presence  of  oxalate  of  lime 
in  the  food  (in  rhubarb,  tomatoes,  onions,  etc.),  or  by  malassimilation  ;  and  then 
it  is  usually  found  some  hours  after  meals.  In  those,  however,  who  are  harassed, 
careworn,  overworked,  and  hypochondriacal,  it  may  be  constant,  and  give  rise  to 
various  anomalous  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  frequency  of  micturition,  pains  across 
the  loins,  a  sense  of  tightness  round  the  chest,  etc. 

Oxalate  of  lime  is  closely  associated  with  the  decom])osition  of  mucus.  It  is 
found  not  merely  in  that  which  is  secreted  by  the  urinary  passages,  but  in  that  from 
the  uterus,  gall-bladder,  vesicular  seminales  and  prostate,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
crystals.  The  importance  of  this  in  the  causation  of  calculi  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

Phosphates. — Acid  sodium  and  j)otassium  phosphate  are  never  precipitated  ; 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  thrown  down  when  the  urine  is  alkaline,  or 
sometimes  if  it  is  boiled.  This  may  occur  even  when  the  urine  is  slightly  acid,  if 
the  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  salt. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  usually  amorphous,  but  it  may  form  stellar  crystals  similar 
in  some  respects  to  those  of  uric  acid.  Acetic  acid,  however,  dissolves  them  at 
once.  Magnesium  phosphate  is  deposited  with  it  under  the  same  conditions.  If 
the  urine  is  alkaline  from  the  presence  of  bicarbonates,  they  may  be  precipitated 
without  being  in  excess  ;  but  under  some  circumstances,  particularly  in  that  state 
which  is  not  seldom  the  precursor  of  diabetes  and  cancer,  the  alkaline  and  the 
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earthy  phosphates  are  both  excessive.  If  they  are  deposited  in  the  bladder,  thev 
often  cause  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  by  collecting  toward  the  end  of  mictu- 
rition and  coming  away  in  a  thick,  creamy  mass,  which  leaves  a  white  crust  as  it 
dries.     Fortunately,  they  rarely  form  calculi. 

When  the  urine  is  alkaline  from  ammonia,  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonii 
and  magnesia  is  thrown  down  in  triangular  prisms  (coffin-lid  crystals)  which fonn 
masses  entangled  in  mucus.  This  is  the  crust  that  develops  upon  calculi,  foreign 
bodies  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  even  upon  the  surface  of  ulceis  in  ^ 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  bladder,  as  soon  as  the  urine  decomposes. 

(Jf)  Abnormal, 

Cystin  is  an  occasional  cause  of  calculus.  It  may  be  recognized  by  its  being 
thrown  down  from  an  alkaline  solution  on  the  addition  Of  acetic  acid.  The  crys- 
tals are  colorless  six-sided  plates,  and  are  readily  soluble  in  ammonia.  Its  patho- 
logical significance  is  unknown  ;  from  the  large  quantity  of  sulphur  that  it  contains 
Ralfe  is  disposed  to  connect  it  with  taurin.  I  have  met  with  two  families  in  which 
it  was  present ;  several  of  the  members  of  more  than  one  generation  were  affected, 
but  no  calculi  were  formed  ;  and  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  incoDveni- 
enced.  The  sulphur  may  be  recognized  by  the  black  precipitate  obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  cystin  in  liquor  potassae,  and  adding  acetate  of  lead. 

Xanthin  is  still  more  rare.  It  has  been  met  with  as  gravel,  especialljin 
youths,  and  a  few  calculi  are  recorded.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  .dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  hcB- 
gonal  crystals.  Like  cystin,  it  does  not  gwt^  the  murexide  reaction,  but  if 
evaporated  with  nitric  acid  a  red  color  is  formed  on  the  addition  of  liquor 
potassce. 

Albumin, — The  ordinary  forms  are  serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin;  egg 
albumin  may  occur  in  cases  of  excessive  consumption  ;  hemialbumose  has  been 
noted  in  mollities  ossium  ;  and  peptones  have  been  found  in  acute  septic  diseases, 
but  they  are  hardly  of  surgical  imix>rtance. 

Its  presence  may  be  ascertained  by  boiling,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  being 
added  if  the  urine  is  alkaline  ;  by  nitric  acid,  carefully  pouring  it  down  the  side 
of  the  tube  so  that  the  urine  floats  at  the  top,  picric  acid,  or  acetic  acid  and  fer- 
rocyanide  of  potassium.  If  urates  are  present  they  must  be  dissolved  by  warm- 
ing, or  filtered  off;  phosphates,  which  are  precipitated  by  boiling  under  certain 
conditions,  are  sohible  in  nitric  acid.  The  total  amount  passed  within  a  certain 
time  can  be  estimated  by  precipitation  with  heat,  or  picric  acid,  and  allowing  it  to 
settle  in  a  graduated  tube;  but  the  method  is  very  rough,  even  when  the  sampk 
tried  is  taken  from  the  day's  collection. 

Excluding  functional  albuminuria  (which  may  arise  from  derangements  of 
digestion  or  of  the  nervous  system,  or  from  altered  conditions  of  the  blood),  the 
albumin  may  come  either  from  the  kidneys  or  from  some  other  part  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs.  In  the  former  case  it  maybe  caused  by  inflammation  (as  inaD 
the  forms  of  nephritis)  ;  congestion,  as  in  cardiac  disease  ;  lardaceoiis  or  fatty d^ 
generation  :  or  the  presence  of  new  growths.  •In  the  latter  it  is  derived  mainlf 
from  the  secretion  of  mucous  membrane.  The  diagnosis  as  to  Icxality  must  be 
made,  either  from  the  constitutional  symptoms  that  are  present,  or  from  other 
features  of  the  urine,  such  a.s  alteration  in  specific  gravity,  the  presence  of  casts, 
blood,  epithelial  cells,  etc.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  two  not  unfrequentlj 
coincide. 

Renal  albufninitria  is  of  surgical  importance  for  two  chief  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  daily  waste  of  so  much  nitrogenous  material  represents 
a  continual  loss  of  strength  and  diminished  power  of  repair.  In  the  secoDd,  it 
points  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  kidneys,  in  which  they  are  scarcely  able  to  dotheir 
work,  even  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  effect,  when  afler  some  operation  Of 
injury  an  immense  extra  strain  is  thrown  upon  them  can  be  imagined:  tliealbo- 
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min  increases ;  the  excretion  of  urea  and  other  waste  becomes  more  difficult ; 
wounds  heal  less  rapidly ;  and  there  is  a  much  greater  liability  to  inflammatory 
complications.  The  effect  is  the  same  in  contracted  granular  kidney,  when  ordi- 
narily there  is  no  albuminuria,  but  only  urine  of  low  specific  gravity  and  abundant 
quantity. 

In  operations  on  the  deeper  portions  of  the  urethra,  in  patients  suffering  from 
albuminuria,  there  is  a  still  further  reason  for  anxiety.  In  all  such  there  is  a  great 
liability  to  acute  renal  congestion,  probably  caused  by  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
Even  when  the  kidneys  are  healthy,  the  secretion  may  sustain  a  sudden  check,  and 
albumin  and  even  blood  appear  in  the  urine ;  if  they  are  inflamed  or  seriously 
degenerated,  the  secretion  may  stop  altogether,  and  the  operation  be  followed  by 
the  worst  and  most  fatal  form  of  urethral  fever. 

In  all  operations  of  expediency,  therefore,  the  presence  of  albumin  in  the 
urine  (and  the  specific  gravity,  if  it  is  persistently  low)  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered side  by  side  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient,  before  anything 
is  settled.  Unhappily,  when  the  urinary  tract  is  involved,  the  oi)eration  is  usually 
one  of  necessity  rather  than  expediency,  and  the  disease  itself  not  unfrequently 
the  cause. 

Albuminuria  due  to  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  in  some  respects 
an  exception.  Even  when  it  is  constantly  present,  so  long  as  the  amount  is  small, 
complete  recovery  may  follow  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause. 

Albumin,  derived  from  other  portions  of  the  urinary  tract,  whether  from  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  bladder,  urethra,  or  vagina,  is  due  to  the  addition  of 
mucus,  blood,  or  pus  ;  very  rarely  from  the  admixture  of  spermatic  fluid.  Except 
in  the  case  of  pyelitis,  the  amount  is  always  small,  and  the  chief  importance  is  in 
the  diagnosis. 

Blood. — In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  haematuria  should  not  include  hemor- 
rhage from  the  walls  of  the  urinary  passages,  following  or  preceding  micturition  ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  they  are  always  considered  together,  and  the 
blood  may  come  either  from  the  kidney,  bladder,  or  urethra. 

The  color  depends  partly  upon  the  amount,  partly  upon  the  time  that  it  has 
been  mixed  with  the  urine.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  recent  and  profuse,  as  in  a 
villous  tumor  of  the  bladder,  or  rupture  of  the  kidney,  the  color  is  simply  that  of 
unaltered  blood  ;  when  it  is  poured  out  slowly  in  the  tubules,  or  allowed  to  collect 
in  the  bladder,  it  gradually  becomes  more  dusky,  until  the  tint  is  a  characteristic 
smoky  brown. 

Tests. — The  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine  may  be  recognized  : — 

(i)  By  the  color,  red  or  smoky,  as  the  case  may  be.  Carbolic  acid  gives 
urine  a  brownish  hue,  and  certain  drugs  (such  as  senna  and  rhubarb)  and  articles 
of  diet  (beet-root,  sorrel,  etc.)  in  quantity  turn  it  red,  but  they  can  easily  be 
distinguished.      In  ha^moglobinuria  the  color  is,  of  course,  identical. 

(2)  By  the  Spectroscope. — There  is  a  broad,  dark  band  between  D  and  E, 
which,  on  dilution,  gradually  separates  into  two.  Sometimes  there  is  a  band 
between  C  and  D,  near  the  former  (acid  haematin),  or  midway  between  the  two 
(methaemoglobin). 

(3)  By  the  Microscope. — Blood-corpuscles  retain  their  ai)i>earance  for  some 
time  in  acid  urine  ;  when  it  is  alkaline,  the  coloring  matter  soon  dissolves  out.  In 
hsemoglobinuria  they  are  absent.  Ha^min  crystals  may  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

(4)  By  Chemical  Reaction. — A  drachm  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  is  placed  in 
a  test-tube  ;  a  drop  of  the  urine  added,  and  then  some  ethereal  solution  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  floated  upon  the  top.  A  blue  ring  develops  at  the  junction  if 
blood  is  present,  but  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  many  other  substances. 

The  source  may  be  conjectured  from  the  color,  reaction,  the  presence  of  clots 
or  of  casts,  the  uniformity  of  the  mixture,  and  the  presence  of  other  symptoms, 
such  as  renal  colic,  suprapubic  pain,  etc. 

(a)  Renal  Hcematuria. — The  blood  may  be  bright  red,    but  usually    it  is 
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smokv,  and  it  is  always  uniformly  diffused.  The  reaction  is  acid,  unless  the  qaan 
rity  is  vcr>-  large  or  there  is  a  profuse  secretion  of  pus ;  tube  casts  may  beprcsen 
they  are  of  themselves  distinctive)  ;  a  long,  worm-like  coagulum  may  coroedovi 
from  the  ureter,  and  the  attack  may  be  accompanied  by  severe  pain  in  the  loioj 
renal  colic,  or  retraction  of  the  testicle.  Blood  corpuscles  often  cannot  be  detccto! 

'<5i  Vesical  Hematuria, — The  color  is  usually  bright  red,  unless  the  urin 
has  been  retained  some  time  in  the  bladder,  and  the  mixture  is  rarelv  unifbnn 
the  last  drops,  as  a  rule,  contain  most,  whether  the  hemorrhage  is  still  going  oi 
or  whether  it  has  ceased  and  the  sediment  has  gravitated  to  the  bottom.  Tl 
reaction  may  be  acid  or  alkaline ;  irregular  shaf^eless  clots  may  be  present  (th( 
are  best  seen  floated  out  in  water),  but  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  plaa 
uix)n  this,  for  the  blood  may  have  p>oured  down  from  the  kidney  and  coagulatt 
in  the  bladder. 

(c)  Urethral  hemorrhage  is  always  bright  red,  the  blood  either  preceding < 
following  the  urine. 

Causes. —  Hoeniaturia  is  due  either  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  (pc 
pura.  scur\y.  etc.")  or  to  local  affections,  and  these  may  be  due  to  injury,  infLu 
mation,  or  new  growths. 

{a)  Renal  Hiematuria. — BIoh'S  upon  the  loins  and  renal  calculus  ;  all  for 
of  nephritis  (even  granular  kidney)  and  hyperaemia,  whether  active  or  jassiv 
carcinoma,  sarcoma,  and  tubercle. 

(  b^  Vesical  Hiematuria.—  Wounds  {e.  g.,  rupture  of  the  bladder)  and  com 
sions  caused  by  calculi,  catheters,  etc.;  cystitis  in  all  its  forms  and  ulceration 
the  mucous  membrane  ;  carcinoma,  villous  tumors,  and  tubercle. 

.  tt  Urethral  Hemorrhage. — Injury,  such  as  impacted  calculus  or  the  pass 
.it\i  catheter  ;  inrtammation,  as  in  gonorrhoea ;  or  new  growths,  such  as  tuberc 

Treatment. — Perfect  rest  and   opium  (unless  there  is   nephritis,  or  rei 

.  on^estion    are  the  most  imix)rtant.     Cold  may  be  applied  by  I^iter's  coils 

I'K'  loins,  the  suprapubic  region,  or  the  i^nis  and  perineum,  according  to  the  s 

»i  !icnK»rrliai;e,      Vesical  ha^maturia  may  l)e  checked  by  washing  out  the  blad 

\\\\\\  \Kitcr  v)r"  the  temperature  of  120°  F.,  or,  if  the  points  can  be  seen,  by  toin 

!ij;  'Ik'iu  w'lii  a  styptic.     In  urethral  bleeding,  a  catheter  may  be  passed,  and  I 

'ciii>  ^entU    compresseil  around  it  with  a  bandage  ;  or,  if  it  is  in  the  region 

VIC   Miil^.  ^  H!N'>i  crutch  may  l)e  employed.     Tincture  of  hamamelis  is  said  toche 

.  CNic.il  'tcntortn.ue  when  injected  into  the  bladder.     Infusion  of  matico  has  be 

N^^-M    II  '.  itc  ^iinc  uay, 

vlailu  iiui  viiphuric  acids,  acetate  of  lead,  and  ergot  maybe  given  in  li 
M.l\.    Mil     !   :!K*   hemorrhage  comes  from  a  vessel  of  any  size  they  are  of  lit 

*v"i  ^  '  ^  c. 

'    ui^'iui  .>vc.i>ioiuilly  give  rise  to  severe  i>ain,  and,  if  the  urine  is  septic  a 

■v      uu.vicj     uoiic.  may  reipiire  si)eedy  removal  for  fear  of  decomposition  a 

..    .  K    ..'NOJ  t'lioii.      This  mav  be  done  most  easilv  by  means  of  a  soft  catheter  a 

.  .:*  .iix     v,u'iaM»r,  the  clots  gradually  being  broken  up  and  sucked  away. 

N  .^  .         y. ;  liii  t»se  is  i»robably  always  present  in  the  urine  in  minute  quantiti 

.  ;,.»    i     M«  Mm>tances  the  amount  increases  without  very  special  signi 

•*  .-         xuw  ^.Kcur  from  excessive  consumption,  chronic  congestion 

'i)- c«i   luircasis.  or  the  inhalation  of  amvl  nitrite:  or  it  mav 

*  ^  *  '  * 

■  nc.  x\it!Kuit  any  cause  l>eing  discovered,  in  members  of  diabe 
.K"iL;ii  ihis  In  always  to  be  noted  in  a  history,  it  is  not  of  the  sa 
X    s  iNix^Mit  dial^etes. 

\.  •►^ina  is  not  uncommon  after  injuries  of  the  head,  concussi 

...    MiN  »i  the  vertebrae,  and  injuries  to  the  abdomen  and  kidne; 

.  .  ^   noie  rarely,  when  causeii  in  this  way,  it  is  {permanent. 

jv  .1  ukvcfons  in  dial^etesare  due  to  physical  causes,  such  as  I 

iiit;^'*)^  into   pruritus,  and  the  eczema  which  is  so  co 

..    .i   »4fviiij>  m  women.     Others,  however,  are  due  to  the  m 

*%vs.N-    k/iis  Jind  carbuncles,  for  example,  are  of  frequent  occ 
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ence,  and  the  latter,  in  particular,  are  of  very  grave  import ;  cataract  may  occur  in 
me  eye  or  both ;  amblyopia,  sometimes  varying  according  to  the  state  of  health,  is 
lot  unfrequent,  and,  what  is  more  serious  than  all,  gangrene,  especially  of  the  ex- 
K>sed  parts,  may  be  caused  by  the  least  injury.  It  resembles,  in  general  character, 
he  ordinary  senile  form,  but  it  is  usually  moist  and  much  more  rapid.  For  fear  of 
his,  from  the  susceptibility  to  shock,  and  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  operations, 
inless  absolutely  essential,  are  rarely  undertaken  in  diabetic  j)atients. 

Chyle  and  lymph  are  occasionally  found,  coming  from  varicose  lacteals  or 
3nnphatics,  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  urine  is 
rhite,  like  milk  ;  when  the  latter  is  present,  it  remains  clear  ;  usually  it  coagulates, 
onning  a  loose,  soft  clot,  which  gradually  becomes  liquid  again.  Chyluria  is  of 
special  interest  from  its  connection  with  the  filaria  sanguinis  hominum. 

Fat. — After  extensive  fractures,  a  delicate  pellicle  is  often  found  floating  on 
he  surface  of  the  urine,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  known  to  occur  in  diabetes. 
Occasionally,  smaller  quantities,  with  cholesterin,  etc.,  find  their  way  in  from  the 
creaking  down  of  caseous  masses. 

Mucus. — A  slight  amount  is  always  present ;  and,  esi^ecially  in  women,  it 
3Ren  forms  a  light,  transparent,  floating  cloud,  without  having  any  pathological 
significance.  In  catarrh  it  increases  very  greatly,  and  is  mixed  with  young  epi- 
thelial cells  detached  from  the  walls. 

Pus  may  come  either  from  an  abscess  bursting  into  one  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, or  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  after  prolonged  irritation.  If  the  urine  is 
icid,  it  forms  a  thick,  creamy  layer ;  as  the  reaction  becomes  alkaline,  it  collects 
into  dense,  stringy  masses ;  and  if  liquor  potassae  is  added,  it  forms  a  viscid  gela- 
tinous deposit,  like  white  of  egg.  The  corpuscles,  as  a  rule,  have  more  than  one 
lucleus,  but,  unless  the  quantity  is  excessive,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
nucus.  If  both  are  present,  the  best  plan,  as  suggested  by  Ralfe,  is  to  throw 
iown  the  pyin  with  mercuric  chloride,  filter  it  off*,  and  then  add  acetic  acid  to  the 
filtrate  to  precipitate  the  mucin. 

Pus  may  come  from  any  part  of  the  urinary  system,  and  in  general  the  diag- 
aosis  as  to  locality  can  only  be  made  from  other  symptoms.  If  it  is  abundant, 
ind  the  urine  remains  acid,  it  is  probably  derived  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ; 
vhen  it  is  ammoniacal,  and  contains  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  some  of  it,  at  least, 
x>mes  from  the  bladder. 

Urinary  Deposits. 

Some  are  derived  from  the  urine ;  others  from  the  walls  of  the  urinary  j)as- 
mges ;  others  again  are  living  organisms. 

I.   Deposits  from  the   Urine, 
(a)  From  acid  urine  :  oxalate  of  lime  ;  uric  acid  ;  urates  ;  cystin  and  tyrosin. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Ectopia  Vesica. 

Pcfectivc  development  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  front  of  the 
blailder  from  the  umbilicus  down  to  the  penis,  involving  the  [Hibic  symphysiL  It 
is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  and  is  due  to  the  deficient  grovth  q{ 
the  mesoblast  in  the  embrjo.  At  birth  there  is  a  thin  membrane  covcriDg  in  ih 
iH»<.'nin};,  but  this  soon  dries  up  and  is  cast  off,  leaviog  a  few  shreds  xronnd  tk 
uta^^in.  It  is  known  as  extroversion  of  the  bladder,  from  tbe  way  in  vhich  Ik 
jxisteTior  wall  with  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  being  entirely  unsupported  in  front, 
is  [Hisheil  forward  like  a  hernia  by  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  behind. 

The  appearance  U  characteristic  at  the  fir^t  glance.  In  the  pubic  regioB, 
*here  the  symphysis  should  be.  there  isa  round,  red,  vsscnlat  projection  of  mocoB 
membrane,  which  becomes  more  prominent  whenever  the  child  cries  or  stniu, 
l*n  the  fr\.ir.t  i>!"  :his  are  the  iireters.  with  drops  of  urine  falling  from  themair^nia 
tinervjls  AS.>ve  :s  tbe  Ixea  alhi,  generally  very  moch  widened,  so  that  the  two 
tevt:  AW  :Ur  a;.an  ;  >e;ow  ;<  the  flattened  penis,  with  on  its  surface  the  niahnl 
i;t\vvc  ar.c  the  o«r.:r.i:s  oi  the  jvostaric  follicles  :  and  on  each  side  is  a  rounded 
I'lx'ievf.o".  v-ausec  by  the  peine  boses.  which  do  not  meet  id  the  middle  line,  Tta 
!vs:vs  ;-.-jy  ;>e  vrwer,:  :r.  :'~e  sticrim.  or  they  may  ai'J  be  in  the  ingninal  canil ; 


:  ':cas&=ai^Tuer.  and  ife  pib 


:i=i;s  jco^s  xii£  < 


:  the  faodjrarAe 
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to  the  very  free  drain  that  exists  for  the  urine.  Sometimes,  when  the  ureters  are 
dilated,  the  urine  is  ejected  in  small  jets  when  any  pressure  is  made  upon  the 
abdomen. 

Treatment. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  reflecting  flaps  of  skin  to 
cover  in  the  opening  and  form  an  anterior  wall  for  the  bladder ;  of  these  the  most 
successful  is  Wood's,  but  even  with  this  the  greatest  benefit  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is  the  formation  of  a  cavity  which  will  retain  urine  for  a  short  time  with  the  aid  of 
an  appliance.  In  general,  all  that  is  possible  is  to  cover  in  and  protect  the  surface, 
leaving  at  the  lower  part  an  orifice  through  which  the  urine  can  drain  into  a 
urinal. 

Some  time  beforehand  the  hair  follicles  must  be  destroyed  by  epilation  and 
nitric  acid ;  if  left,  phosphatic  concretions  are  liable  to  form  upon  the  hairs  and 
become  the  source  of  much  annoyance.  The  flaps  are  arranged  so  that  there  is  a 
double  layer  in  front,  one  with  its  epidermis  facing  the  bladder,  the  other  laid 
over  this,  raw  surface  to  raw  surface,  facing  the  other  way.  The  former  of  these, 
if  the  opening  is  of  any  size,  is  reflected  down  from  the  abdominal  wall  above  the 
umbilicus,  giving  it  as  wide  a  pedicle  as  possible,  and  making  it  sufficiently  large 
to  reach  the  soft  tissues  on  either  side,  and  come  well  down  on  to  the  root  of  the 
penis.  Care  must  be  taken  in  doing  this  that  the  abdominal  cavity  is  not  opened, 
for  the  aponeurosis  beneath  is  very  much  stretched  and  thinned.  The  flaps  to 
cover  this  in  are  taken  from  either  side,  the  root  of  each  being  formed  by  the  side 
of  the  scrotum  and  the  urethral  groove ;  and  they  should  be  large  enough  when 
brought  together  and  united  in  the  middle  line  to  cover  in  the  whole  of  the  vesical 
flap,  and  reach  well  on  to  the  raw  surface  above  it  and  at  its  sides. 

In  dissecting  up  these  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  edges 
or  score  with  the  knife  the  under  surface  of  the  skin.  Hemorrhage  should  be 
checked  at  once  by  torsion.  The  vesical  flap  is  laid  in  position  first,  being  turned 
down  on  itself  so  that  the  epidermic  surface  faces  the  bladder.  The  apex  is 
secured  by  two  stout  wire  sutures,  one  on  either  side,  to  the  margins  of  the  urethral 
groove,  close  to  the  roots  of  the  lateral  ones ;  and  the  edges,  if  necessary,  to  the 
margins  of  the  raw  surface  at  the  sides  with  catgut.  Meanwhile,  its  surface,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  lateral  flaps,  is  gradually  becoming  glazed  over.  When  all  oozing 
has  ceased,  a  stream  of  some  warm  antiseptic  is  gently  poured  over  to  wash  away 
any  clot,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  clean  and  dry  the  two  side  flaps  are 
brought  over  the  vesical  one,  pressed  down  firmly  upon  it  by  means  of  a  sponge, 
and  secured  to  each  other  and  to  the  margins  with  wire.  This  covers  in  the  whole 
of  the  bladder,  leaving  at  its  lower  end  an  opening  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis 
tightly  embraced  by  the  roots  of  the  side  flaps.  The  edges  of  the  wounds  from 
which  the  vesical  flaps  have  been  reflected  should  be  brought  together  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  means  of  harelip-pins ;  the  rest  may  be  left  to  granulate,  broad  bands  of 
strapping  being  fastened  over  the  dressings  to  support  the  whole. 

After  the  operation  the  patient  must  be  kept  absolutely  quiet,  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  the  knees  well  supported  and  secured  by  bandages,  so  that  there  is 
no  strain  upon  the  sutures;  and  as  this  becomes  very  irksome,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  him  under  the  influence  of  some  narcotic.  If  all  goes  well,  the  sutures 
may  be  removed  at  about  the  end  of  the  week.  Very  often  there  is  some  yielding 
at  the  upper  angles,  especially  if  the  flaps  are  rather  short,  and  this  may  give  rise 
to  troublesome  fistulae.  Even  in  the  most  successful  cases  the  orifice  usually  en- 
larges, owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  tissues  behind  it,  and  at  length  requires  to  be 
covered  in  by  some  operation  similar  to  that  practiced  for  epispadias. 

When  the  opening  is  not  so  large,  Wood  recommends  that  two  lateral  flaps 
only  should  be  used,  each  having  a  pedicle  springing  from  the  scrotum  and  the 
side  of  the  urethral  groove.  The  size,  of  course,  varies  with  the  case,  but  they 
must  be  each  of  them  sufficiently  large  to  cover  in  the  whole  of  the  bladder.     The 

precautions  are  required  as  in  the  previous  case.     When  the  surfaces  are 
taed  one  is  twisted  round  and  laid  with  its  epidermis  toward  the  cavity,  and  the 

»nd  to  the  margins. 
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Thiersch *s  method  is  simpler,  and  succeeds  better,  as  some  of  the  cases  acquire 
a  certain  degree  of  control.  A  new  urethra  is  formed  first.  In  the  region  of  the 
glans  a  deep  groove  is  cut  on  either  side  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  edges 
are  brought  over  and  united  by  twisted  sutures.  Behind,  in  the  penile  part,  a  new 
roof  is  formed  from  reflected  flaps  of  skin.  One  of  these  is  taken  from  each  side, 
and  they  are  so  arranged  that  while  the  first  is  reflected  toward  the  groove  (« 
that,  when  it  is  in  position,  the  epidermic  surface  faces  the  mucous  one),  the 
second,  which  should  be  considerably  larger,  is  slid  over  the  raw  surface  of  the 
other. 

As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  and  the  parts  are  fairly  firm,  the  front  of  the 
bladder  is  closed  in.     Two  longitudinal  flaps  of  skin  are  dissected  up,  one  from 
each  side,  of  sufficient  length  and  breadth  combined  to  cover  the  exposed  mocoiB 
membrane.     Each  is  separated  at  the  sides  and  beneath,  but  left  attached  at  the 
ends,  so  that  the  under  surface  may  cover  itself  with  granulations.     At  the  end  « 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  w^hen  they  are  thick  and  vascular,  the  upper  end  of  the 
lower  one  is  divided,  so  that  it  can  be  twisted  on  its  lower  attachment  (which  lies 
close  by  the  root  of  the  penis),  and  placed  across  the  lowest  part  of  the  bladder, 
just  above  the  new  urethra  (a  groove  is  cut  in  the  opposite  side,  by  the  border  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  to  receive  its  upper  end).     Then,  a  short  time  later,  the 
other  one,  which  lies  on  a  slightly  higher  level,  is  divided  in  the  same  manner 
and  carried  over  the  upper  half.     By  means  of  these  two  flaps  the  greater  }X)rtioD 
of  the  cavity  is  covered  in  ;  the  little  angle  above  is  patched  up  from  the  front  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  similar  one  below  by  means  of  a  loop  from  the  scrotum. 

More  recently,  Trendelenburg  has  advocated  the  division  of  the  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis  from  behind,  and  the  gradual  approximation  of  the  pubic  bones,  by 
properly  contrived  splints,  until  the  sides  of  the  cleft  are  sufficiently  close  to  be 
united.  The  operation  is  performed  during  infancy.  The  left  fore-finger  is  kept 
in  the  rectum  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  sciatic  notch  and  avoid  the  glut^ 
artery.  An  incision  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length  is  made  through  the  soft 
structures  on  the  l)ack  of  the  joint,  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  downward; 
the  posterior  ligaments  are  divided,  and  then  the  interosseous  ones,  until  the  joint 
can  l)e  forced  open  by  lateral  pressure,  and  the  pubic  bones  brought  together.  The 
wounds  behind  are  dressed  and  drained  ;  and  the  child  is  placed  in  a  V-shaped 
splint,  well  padded,  to  protect  the  bony  prominences,  until  the  healing  is  complete. 
Afterward,  the  edges  of  the  cleft  are  deeply  pared  and  brought  together.  Unlesi 
the  pubic  bones  can  be  placed  in  apposition  and  sutured  together,  the  operation 
cannot  be  considered  successful ;  later,  the  ca\ity  of  the  bladder  must  be  dilated 
by  continuous  pressure  with  a  rubber  bag,  and  the  urethra  completed. 

The  same  thing  has  been  attempted  by  gradual  pressure  without  division  of 
the  ligaments,  the  prominences  being  protected  by  means  of  rubber  rings  and  Ae 
IX)ints  varied  as  much  as  possible. 

Injuries  of  the  Bladder. 

The  bladder  may  ht  injured  by  stabs  or  gunshot  wounds  through  the  abdo> 
minal  wall,  the  rei  turn,  or  the  vagina  :  it  has  been  punctured  through  the 
atic  foramen  :  it  may  be  torn  by  one  of  the  pubic  bones  in  fracture  of  the 
or  wrenched  from  the  triangular  ligament  by  separation  of  the  symphysis ;  it  mtf 
be  bruised  to  such  an  extent  in  [xirturition.  or  by  the  presence  of  the  Ktrovcrtei 
uterus,  that  the  wall  sloughs  and  gives  i^-ay  ;  and  when  it  is  distended  it  m^  be 
niptureii  by  compression.  If  the  tissues  are  healthy,  the  ibiGe  neocMOj  todfai 
this  must  ]>e  considerable  ;  it',  on  the  other  hand,  thej  are  disened  iB  flftV  VK ft 
may  be  altOLrether  insignificant :  even  muscular  action  is  ( 

Rupt'ire  of  the  bladder,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  either 
In  the  torir.er.  the  walls  are  sound,  the  force  severe,  and  t 
aloni:  the  ro^terior  surface,  verticallv  down  from  the 
inches.      In  rlie  latter  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
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sloughing  edges ;  and  the  locality  depends  upon  pre-existing  conditions.  There 
may,  for  example,  be  a  pouch  protruding  from  between  the  muscular  fasciculi, 
formed  only  of  mucous  membrane  and  cellular  tissue,  and  ready  to  give  way  with 
the  least  pressure ;  or  an  ulcer  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  catheter,  or  by  syphilis, 
tubercle,  or  carcinoma.  In  other  cases  a  calculus  has  been  known  to  cause  gradual 
thinning  at  one  spot,  until  the  wall  broke  down  almost  of  itself;  and  in  others, 
again,  the  tissues  are  so  weakened  from  long  continued  distention  and  fatty 
degeneration  as  to  yield  simply  from  the  weight  of  the  contents. 

The  most  frequent  cause  is  a  blow  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but 
it  may  be  produced  by  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  as  in  lifting  heavy 
weights  ;  and  perhaps,  for  the  same  reason,  by  violence  applied  to  the  back.  In 
one  or  two  instances,  in  which  it  has  been  due  to  a  fall  in  a  sitting  position,  it  was 
probably  the  result  of  the  sudden  impact  of  the  fluid  against  the  base.  The  blad- 
der must  be  distended,  or  it  cannot  be  torn  (though  it  maybe  punctured)  ;  and 
partly  for  this  reason,  partly  because  in  alcoholism  the  protecting  influence  of 
the  muscles  is  in  abeyance,  it  is  peculiarly  likely  to  occur  in  men  when  they  are 
drunk. 

The  rupture  maybe  either  intra-peritoneal  or  extra-peritoneal.  Occasionally 
it  extends  through  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum ;  and  a  few  instances  are  re- 
corded in  which  the  rent  has  been  really  subperitoneal,  involving  only  part  of  the 
thickness.  The  character  of  the  oi)ening  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  wall : 
if  this  is  healthy,  it  resembles  a  lacerated  wound,  and  the  blood  pours  out  freely 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  behind  the  pubes  ;  when  the  rupture  is  due  to  ulcera- 
tion, the  opening  is  either  round  or  irregular,  with  everted  and  |)erhaps  sloughing 
edges,  and  the  bleeding  is  slight. 

Symptoms. — ^he  typical  symptoms  are  the  feeling  of  something  giving 
way ;  collapse,  severe  pain,  inability  to  stand  upright  or  walk,  and  desire,  but  want 
of  power,  to  micturate.  Not  one  of  these,  however,  is  always  present,  and  the 
only  evidence  that  can  be  relied  upon  is  that  obtained  by  passing  a  catheter ;  the 
bladder  either  contains  only  blood  or  a  small  quantity  of  blood-stained  urine.  Col- 
lapse may  be  wanting  ;  patients  have  walked  to  hospital,  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
accident,  simply  from  anxiety  at  not  having  passed  any  urine.  Inability  to  mictu- 
rate cannot  be  relied  upon,  for  partial  and  even  complete  power  has  been  retained, 
esj^ecially  in  extra-peritoneal  cases.  Sometimes  there  is  no  pain  at  all ;  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  accident  has  occurred  during  drunkenness,  so  that  no  history 
can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  the  bladder  was 
full  at  the  time  or  not,  the  diagnosis  may  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty, 
especially  during  the  period  when  treatment  is  most  valuable. 

Even  the  evidence  given  by  the  use  of  the  catheter  requires  consideration.  If 
it  was  known  that  the  bladder  was  full,  and  if  nothing  but  blood  or  a  few  drops 
of  urine  mixed  with  blood  come  away,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt ;  and  this 
little  may  be  removed  by  the  sensation  conveyed  by  the  instrument ;  it  is  clearly 
not  in  a  cavity  ;  it  cannot  be  rotated  or  depressed  ;  the  walls  everywhere  are  in 
contact  with  it,  and  cling  around  it.  The  instrument,  however,  may  slip  through 
the  rent  in  the  wall  and  enter  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  there  may  be  only  a  punc- 
ture, or  simple  leakage,  such  as  is  produced  at  first  by  the  giving  way  of  an  ulcer. 

Occasionally  the  diagnosis  is  difficult  for  the  opposite  reason  ;  the  bladder 
has  been  bruised,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  secretion  of 
urine  is  so  diminished  from  shock  that  the  cavity  remains  almost  empty  for  hours. 
It  has  been  suggested,  under  these  circumstances,  to  inject  the  bladder  with  a  warm 
antiseptic  solution,  to  ascertain  whether  it  can  rise  well  up  over  the  pubes. 

I.  Intraperitoneal  Rupture, — Immediately  after  the  accident  the  bladder  col- 
lapses, and  the  urine  enters  the  peritoneal  cavity,  collecting  at  first  at  the  lower 
part,  but  soon  becoming  diffused  by  the  movement  of  the  intestines.  Healthy 
**riiie  does  not  Rive  rise  to  peritonitis  immediately ;  the  abdomen  has  been  opened 

^"■n*  hours  after  extravasation,  without  there 
•ever,  it  is  left,  or  if  the  urine  comes 
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from  a  bladder  already  inflamed,  as  when  the  wall  of  a  sacculous  slough,  or  a 
cancerous  ulcer  gives  way,  peritonitis  sets  in  within  a  very  few  hours,  and  becomes 
general,  the  abdomen  becoming  distended,  the  face  pinched  and  drawn,  and  the 
pulse  rapidly  failing. 

2.  Extraperitoneal  Rupture. — In  this  the  urine  is  poured  out  either  into  ihc 
loose  tissue  that  lies  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  behind,  between  the 
bladder  and  the  rectum,  or  the  uterus.  Sometimes  there  is  a  free  exit,  the  perineom, 
or  the  vagina,  or  rectum,  being  torn  as  well.  If  there  is  not,  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  extravasationof  urine  set  in,  and  inflammation,  followed  by  sloughing  and 
septic  poison,  spreads  rapidly  into  the  iliac  fossae,  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
and  even  into  the  scrotum,  through  the  inguinal  canal.  Generally,  the  peritoneum 
becomes  involved  as  well  before  the  patient  dies. 

Prognosis. — Gunshot  injuries  are  not  so  fatal  as  might  have  been  expected; 
the  urine  escapes  through  the  wound,  and  retention  and  decomposition  are  pre- 
vented. The  same  occurs  when  the  bladder  is  wounded  by  foreign  bodies  pushed 
into  it  through  the  rectum  or  vagina,  or  when  it  sloughs  in  consequence  of  pressure 
during  parturition.  When  there  is  no  external  wound,  or  easy  exit  for  the  urine* 
it  accumulates,  decomposes,  and  acts  as  a  virulent  p>oison. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  remove  the  urine  that  has  already 

m 

escaped,  the  second  is  to  close  the  rent  in  the  bladder  so  as  to  prevent  further  ex- 
travasation. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  there  was  no  certain  case  of  recovery  after  rup- 
ture of  the  bladder  into  the  peritoneum.  Various  methods  had  been  attempted: 
the  abdomen  had  been  of)ened,  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  wound  in  the  bladder 
closed  ;  but  either  leakage  had  taken  place  or  the  sutures  had  given  way.  The 
peritoneal  cavity  had  been  washed  out  through  the  rent.  The  bladder  had  been 
drained,  not  only  by  catheters,  but  by  median  and  lateral  cystotomy,  to  prevent  the 
exit  of  any  more,  hoping  that  the  peritoneum  would  be  able  to  deal  with  that 
already  present ;  but  all  without  avail.  It  was  not  until  Lembert*s  fashion  ti 
suturing  the  intestines  was  applied  to  the  bladder  that  there  was  any  success,  and 
then  MacComiac's,  Holmes's,  and  Walsham's  cases  followed  rapidly  one  after  the 
other.  Now  there  is  no  doubt :  the  patient  is  placed  under  an  anaesthetic  ;  a  rob- 
ber bag  introduced  into  the  rectum  to  raise  and  fix  the  floor  of  the  bladder;  and 
an  incision  made  in  the  middle  line,  ending  just  below  the  upper  border  of  the 
pubic  symphysis.  The  extra-peritoneal  p>ortion  of  the  bladder  is  examined  fiist 
by  gently  pushing  the  folds  of  peritoneum  upward.  If  there  is  no  extravaiatioii 
of  blood  there,  or  evidence  of  bruising,  the  peritoneal  cavity  itself  is  laid  open 
and  the  rest  of  the  bladder  carefully  felt.  If  there  is  a  rupture,  the  edges  are 
steadied  and  drawn  forward  by  hooking  up  the  nearer  end  with  a  blunt  and  roanded 
retractor  (^a  suture  is  unnecessary  and  only  inflicts  further  injury),  and  then  a  series 
of  Leml)ert's  sutures  passed  close  together,  commencing  in  the  sound  tissue  beyond 
either  end  of  the  rent  and  carefully  avoiding  including  any  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Oreig  Smith  recommends  a  double  row,  one  to  transfix  the  cut  muscular 
surface,  the  other,  Lembert's.  outside  this  ;  and  that  all  should  be  passed  before 
l>eing  tied.  The  intestines  are  held  back  out  of  the  ip^-ay,  in  the  meantime,  with 
a  soft,  dat  sponge.  Then  the  abdominal  cavity  is  cleared  of  all  blood-clot  and 
urine  that  may  have  found  its  way  in,  and  irrigated  either  with  warm  water  (temp. 
100*^  tW  or  with  a  dihite  solution  of  some  non-poisonous  andaepitic.  The  woond 
should  be  closed  in  the  usual  way,  introducing  a  drainage-tube  only  when  that  is 
already  jH^ritonitis.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  the  sutures  in  tk 
walls  o\  the  Madder,  they  can  lie  tested  first  by  distending  the  cavity  thnxq^  a 
catheter.  Silk  is  the  best  material,  and  the  sutures  should  not  be  more  thanooe- 
ei.:hth  \.\\  an  inch  a^xirt ;  catgut,  even  if  it  were  so  certain,  is  difficult  to  klOl 
securely  when  the  wound  lies  deep  in  the  cavity  of  the  pdvis.  In  one  or 
t\ises  the  dimculty  has  l)een  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  ikortll 
verse  incision  through  the  peritoneum  on  either  side. 

After  the  o^^eration  the  bag  in  the  rectum  is  emptied  aad  i 
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positoryor  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  given,  and  the  patient  kept  warm 
and  quiet  in  bed,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  ice  to  suck  or  a  few  teaspoonfuls 
of  milk.  At  first  there  is  very  little  urine  secreted,  and  if  the  sutures  are  suffi- 
ciently close  there  is  no  need  to  pass  a  catheter,  much  less  to  tie  one  in,  or  perform 
cystotomy  ;  the  bladder  is  able  to  empty  itself  without  risk. 

Extra-peritoneal  rupture  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles.  If  the  rent 
can  be  secured  from  the  front,  an  opening  should  be  made  over  the  pubes,  and 
Lembert's  sutures  passed  as  before ;  only,  as  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  urine 
froni  the  loose  cellular  tissue  around  the  bladder,  the  abdominal  opening  should  not 
be  clo.sed  and  a  large  drainage  tube  should  be  inserted.  Wounds  involving  the 
rectum  or  vagina,  if  not  very  large,  may  be  left  for  a  time ;  very  frequently  they 
close  in  :  or,  if  not,  contract  so  that  the  resulting  fistula  is  much  smaller.  Wounds 
in  other  parts  are  usually  complicated  by  other  injuries. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER. 


Atony. 


The  bladder  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  atony  when  the  muscular  power  is  im- 
paired, without  there  being  any  evidence  that  the  nervous  system  is  affected. 

Atony  may  occur  when  the  walls  are  healthy,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  if  the 
strength  of  the  muscles  is  enfeebled  by  old  age  or  inflammation.  In  such  cases, 
even  passing  a  catheter  or  drawing  off  residual  urine  may  abolish  the  small  amount 
of  power  that  still  remains. 

Atony  may  be  caused  by  a  single  act  of  retention  ;  the  bladder  becomes  over- 
distended  ;  the  muscular  fibres  over-stretched  ;  and  all  power  is  lost,  perhaps  for 
life.  This  may  happen  even  in  voluntary  cases,  although  it  is  more  likely  if  the 
obstruction  is  mechanical.  More  frequently  the  loss  of  power  is  gradual  and 
slowly  grows  worse  ;  the  bladder  is  im|)erfectly  emptied  ;  some  urine  always  re- 
mains behind  ;  the  amount  grows  larger  and  larger;  the  muscular  coat  becomes 
accustomed  to  it ;  and  at  length  the  bladder  remains  full,  the  urine  falling  out  of 
it,  drop  by  drop,  as  it  enters  from  the  ureters  (overflow). 

Obstruction  sometimes  causes  atony,  sometimes  hypertrophy.  The  difference 
depends,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient ;  the  effect  of 
retention  is  different  naturally  in  an  old  man  of  feeble  health  and  in  a  younger  one 
of  vigorous  life  ;  but  the  chief  causes  are  the  rapidity  with  which  the  obstruction 
is  produced  and  the  amount  of  irritation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  cystitis, 
for  example,  and  in  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  in  which  there  is  much  spasm, 
hypertrophy  u.sually  results.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prostate  is  tender  and 
painful  as  the  bladder  contracts  and  presses  upon  it,  the  patient,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, tries  to  save  himself  and  quietly  stops  before  he  has  finished.  If  this 
happens  constantly,  the  bladder  at  length  loses  the  power  of  emptying  itself,  and 
atony  sets  in.  The  same  thing  happens  from  purely  mechanical  causes  in  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  :  the  bladder  becomes  accustomed  to  retain  a  certain  amount 
of  urine,  and  after  a  time  is  unable  to  expel  it. 

The  immediate  result  of  atony  is  distention  and  dilatation,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  urine  :  the  bladder  grows  thinner  ;  the  muscular  fibres  degenerate, 
and  at  length  the  ureters  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  become  affected.  Cystitis 
and  pyelonephritis  nearly  always  follow,  sooner  or  later :  there  is  everything  to 
favor  their  occurrence ;  and  if  the  urea  decomposes  the  walls  of  the  bladder  may 
slough. 

Symptoms. — Increased  frequency  of  micturition  is  the  most  prominent :  if 
the  bladder  is  over-full,  the  urine  flows  away  without  cessation  ;  if  there  is  less,  it 
escapes  on  coughing  or  laughing,  or  at  night,  giving  rise  to  extreme  annoyance  ; 
nd  the  patient  either  complains  that  he  is  passing  too  much  water,  or  that  he  can- 
it  ntidti  it.     In  some  cases  the  bladder  is  distended  nearly  up  to  the  umbilicus, 
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cases  a  catheter  must  be  passed  at  once ;  if  the  patient  can  wait,  relief  can  sonoe- 
times  be  obtained  by  free  leeching  in  the  perineum  and  by  hot  baths,  the  tem- 
perature as  high  as  can  be  borne,  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  A  full  dose  of  opiom 
should  be  given  at  the  same  time,  and  the  bowels  opened  freely.  Even  if  this  b 
not  successful  it  makes  it  easier  to  pass  a  catheter  afterward,  procure  sleep  and 
quiet,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  rigors  and  other  secondary  troubb. 
Afterwards  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed,  on  milk  diet  without  any  stimulant^ 
and  the  urine  rendered  as  unirritating  as  possible.  In  cases  of  gonorrhcea,  or 
when  there  is  a  prostatic  abscess,  this  may  have  to  be  repeated  night  and  momiDg 
for  several  successive  days. 

(J?)  Stricture, — In  this  case  the  distention  may  be  so  gradual  that  the  bladder 
rises  as  high  as  the  umbilicus  before  the  patient  is  in  the  least  concerned  about  it 
The  urine  flows  away  drop  by  drop,  and  this  generally  is  the  cause  of  complaint; 
there  is  little  or  no  pain,  and  no  fever,  although  the  health  is  sure  to  fail,  from 
the  interference  with  the  action  of  the  kidneys.     A  moderate-sized  catheter  sboold 
be  tried  first,  then  smaller  and  smaller  ones,  but  always  with  the  utmost  gentlenesk 
The  more  soft  and  flexible  the  instrument,  especially  near  the  p>oint,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  be  guided  by  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  orifice 
of  the  stricture.     Black  ones,  slightly  bulbous  at  the  tip,  with  a  flexible  neck,  are 
the  best ;  small  metal  ones  are  excessively  dangerous.     If  these  fail,  a  catgut  bougie 
will  sometimes  succeed,  and,  if  it  passes,  the  urine  will  find  its  way  readily  by  the 
side  ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  when  the  constriction  is  so  tight,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  persist.     Retention  is  seldom  due  solely  to  organic  stricture;  the 
urethra  is  narrowed   by  this  at  one  point,   and  rendered  so  sensitive  that  the 
slightest  irritant  will  close  it  completely  by  the  spasm  and  congestion  it  excites. 
Prolonged  irritation  with  a  catheter  only  makes  this  worse.     Cocaine  is  of  very 
great  service  ;  a  few  drops  of  the  ten  per  cent,  solution,  injected  on  to  the  face  of 
the  stricture,  will  frequently  turn  the  scale ;  but  it  is  better,  if  the  catheter  does 
not  pass  after  a  very  moderate  trial,  to  place  the  patient  at  once  in  a  hot  bath  and 
give  him  a  full  dose  of  opium.     This  nearly  always  succeeds  ;  and,  generally,  if 
he  is  kept  in  bed,  on  light  food,  without  stimulants,  if  the  bowels  are  kept  fireelf 
open,  and  hot  baths  given  night  and  morning,  in  a  few  days  the  spasm  and  con- 
gestion are  relieved  to  such  an  extent  that  a  catheter  can  be  passed  with  ease. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  give  an  anaesthetic,  try  again,  and,  in  case  of  fisulaie, 
puncture  the  bladder.     The  result,  so  far  as  the  stricture  is  concerned,  is  the  same, 
but  at  the  exi)ense  of  an  operation.     [Median  perineal  cystotomy  is  always  pfcfer- 
able  to  puncture.] 

{c)  Enlarged  Prostate. — This  may  cause  retention,  either  by  the  third  k)be 
falling  over  the  orifice,  like  a  valve;  or  by  sudden  congestion,  narrowing  the 
elongated  and  tortuous  passage  to  such  a  degree  that  the  already  enfeebled  Jam- 
cular  coat  is  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance.  The  symptoms  are  usually  way 
acute,  the  pain  is  exceedingly  severe,  and  delirium  and  extreme  prostration  secii 
almost  at  once.  For  this,  opium  and  hot  baths  can  do  no  good,  and  often  tfatf 
are  positively  dangerous.  A  catheter  must  be  passed  at  once,  either  a  silver  ooe 
with  a  long,  sweeping  curve  ;  a  gum  elastic,  provided  with  a  stilet,  so  tint  tk 
dhd  can  be  tilted  up  ;  or  a  black  one  with  the  point  bent  at  an  angle  {cmtii^  SO 
that  it  can  ride  over  the  obstruction.  Unless  a  stricture  is  present  as  iKUt  te 
largest  catheter  that  will  pass  the  meatus  should  always  be  selected,  and, 
the  growth  of  the  prostate,  it  should  be  of  extra  length.  Violoioe  im 
tifiable,  but  it  is  often  necessary,  when  passing  a  catheter  under  time 
to  make  use  of  steady  but  firm  pressure.  The  urine  is  nearly 
afterward,  perhaps  for  several  days,  owing  to  rupture  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  blood  finding  its  way  \ms^  ' 

If  this  does  not  succeed,  the  choice  lies  betwi 
through  the  substance  of  the  prostate  or  tappi 
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Tapping  the  Bladder. 
This  may  be  required,  either  as  a  temporary  measure,  to  give  relief  until  the 
natural  passage  can  be  reopened,  or  as  a  permanent  means  of  exit  in  impermeable 
Stricture  or  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  It  may  be  performed  either  over  the 
pubic  symphysis,  through  the  perineum  (going  either  through  or  behind  the  pros- 
tate), or  through  the  rectum.  In  exceptional  instances,  where,  as  in  cases  of 
extravasation  of  urine  or  advanced  cystitis,  the  object  is  rather  to  drain  the  bladder 
than  to  relieve  retention,  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  may  be  opened  in 
•the  middle  line,  at  the  apex  of  the  gland  (/n  houtonniere) ;  and  sometimes  this  is 
done  in  case  of  stricture  (Cock's  operation). 

Suprapubic  Tapping. 
This  may  be  performed  either  with  an  aspirator  or  with  an  ordinary  but  rather 
curved  trocar  and  cannula.     When  the  bladder  is  distended  there  is  abundant 
room  ;   but  especially  in  old  cases  of 
cystitis,  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
symphysis  must  always  be  followed. 
If  the  relief  required  is  only  tempo- 
rary, the  aspirator  may  be  used,  a  small 
incision  being  made  in  the  skin  with  a 
scalpel,  and  the  trocar  pushed  through 
it  into  the   bladder,  downward  and 
backward.     No  extravasation  follows, 
as  the  mucous  membrane  glides  upon 
the  muscular  coat  when  the  bladder 
collapses,  and  the  orifice  becomes  val- 
vular.    If  necessary  this  may  be  re- 
peated two   or   three   times   «ithout 
much  danger,  and  I  have  known  it 
done  night  and  morning,   for  more 
than  a  week,  without  any  ill  resuh  ; 
but,  if  it  is  continued,  there  is  alw; 
through  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  or  v 
abscess  forming  in  the  loose  Lcllular 
,  possibly  due  to  the  escape  of 


s  it  i) 


vithdra 


ays  a  risk,  either  of  leakage  taking  place 
:thout  there  being  any  direct  opening,  of  an 
issue,  between  the  layers  of  the  transversalis 
ritating  material  from  the  end  of  the  cannula 


When  a  permanent  opening  is  required  a  large  trocar  (with  a  linear,  not  a 
triangular,  cutting  edge)  and  cannula  may  be  introduced  in  the  same  way.  On 
withdrawing  the  trocar, a  soft  india-rubber  tube  is  jiassed  down  the  cannula  and 
left  when  this  is  removed.  The  other  end  of  the  tube  may  be  carried  under  the 
bed-clothes  to  a  receptacle.  After  a  few  days  the  tissues  become  consolidated 
and  form  a  short,  straight  canal,  which  can  be  fitted  with  a  rubber  tube  and  stop- 
cock. Owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  sinus  there  is  no  leakage,  and  I  have  known 
patients  to  go  about  with  this  arrangement,  in  perfect  comfort,  for  years. 

In  exceptional  cases,  after  sujirapubic  cystotomy  for  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate ur  tumor  of  the  bladder,  the  o[iening  has  been  allowed  to  contract  to  a  sinus 
and  the  same  arrangement  made  use  of. 

J.  Pfrintai  Tapping. 
Post-pro5lalic  tapping  through  the  perineum  has  recently  been  advocated  by 
Howlett.  The  patient  is  placed  in  tiie  lithotomy  position,,  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand  pah»ed  into  the  rectum  as  a  guide,  and  an  incision  made  in  the  perineum 
behind  the  bulb  ;  a  troc»r  and  cannula  is  then  pushed  onward  between  the  prostate 
and  the  rectum.  DiiUi  ihp_-  lii.idder  is  entered.  Thi.s  is  known  by  the  cessation  of 
the  resistance-       \  mI  r   l-     itroduced  afterward,  and  worn  so  long  as  the  patient 
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Causes. — i .  Injury,  mechanical  or  chemical.  The  former  includes  wou 
and  contusions  from  calculi  or  instruments  ;  tension,  as  in  stricture  and  enlar 
prostate;  and  bruising  or  straining,  as  in  |)arturition  or  displacement  of  the utei 
the  latter,  irritating  conditions  of  the  urine,  due  to  uric  acid,  canlharides,  and,  n 
than  anything  else,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  other  products  of  decompositii 

I.  Infective  organisms,  such  as  tubercle,  and  new  growths,  such  as  carcino 
Even  non-malignant  tumors  of  the  bladder  are  always  attended  with  a  sli 
degree  of  cystitis. 

3.  Extension  from  surrounding  parts,  especially  in  the  case  of  gonorrhcea 
stricture.  It  may  occur  in  peritonitis,  and,  exceptionally,  in  diseases  of  01 
neighboring  structures. 

Pathological  Appearances. — In  the  milder  forms  of  acute  cystitis,  s 
as  occur  in  gonorrhna,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickened  and  swollen,  the  1 
thelium  detached,  leaving  the  surface  raw  and  bleeding,  or  covered  over  with  fla 
of  lymph  and  reddened  in  patches,  owing  to  small  extravasations.  When  i 
more  severe  it  may  be  lined  with  a  slough,  which  can  he  peeled  off  like  a  di 
theritic  membrane ;  the  color  is  dark  crimson,  or,  if  it  is  some  time  after  ctei 
even  black  ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  sloughing  and  gangrenous  ;  the  submuc 
tissue  and  even  the  muscular  coat  infdtrated  with  pus;  and  sometimes 
peritoneal  surface  involved  as  well,  either  covered  with  lymph  from  recent  p 
tonitis,  or,  in  the  worst  cases,  perforated  from  ulceration. 

In  chronic  cvstitis  the  bladder  is  either  thin-walled  and  distended,  or  sm 
hard,  and  inelastic,  so  that  it  can  neither  expand  nor  colla|)se.  In  the  former  ( 
the  mucous  membrane  is  thinned  and  .stretched  and  generally  slate-colored  or  d 
from  old  hemorrhages,  the  submucous  coat  can  hardly  be  found,  and  the  musci 
fibres  are  wa.sted  until  scarcely  a  trace  of  them  is  left.  In  the  latter  the  interio 
rough  and  uneven  ;  here  and  there  it  is  bright  red  from  exlravasated  blood 
other  parts  almost  black,  especially  along  the  veins.  The  mucoiis  membrani 
thickened  and  velvety,  or  studded  with  sui)erficial  excoriations  and  even  tila 
and  it  is  smeared  all  over  with  a  grayish,  intensely  offensive,  tenacious  masi 
mucus  and  phosphates.  The  submucous  tissue  in  some  jiarts  is  hard  and  de 
from  long-continued  inflammation,  in  others  riddled  with  abscesses.  The  mui 
lar  coat  is  thickened  into  great  bands  which  extend  around  the  bladder,  divid 
and  joining  again,  so  as  to  leave  l>etween  them  lozenge -shaped  depri 
cases  these  grow  out  into  thin-walled  sacciili  or  pouches  with  very  n 
and  once  formed,  they  are 
permanent  (Fig.  433) ; 
each  time  the  bladder  con- 
tracts more  fluid  is  driven 
into  them  ;  there  is  no  mus- 
ctilar  coat,  so  they  cannot 
empty  themselves ;  and  at 
length  they  become  half- 
filled  with  mucus.  Other  j 
pouches  are  sometimes  due  I 
to  the  gradual  yielding  of  ' 
the  whole  thickness  of  the 
wall ;  but  these  seldom  oc- 
cur unless  there  is  a  calculus 
(F'g-  437)  "I"  a  great  devel- 
opment of  the  inter-uretral 
bar.  In  some  of  these  the 
wall  is  forced  down  behind 
the  prostate  until  it  is  possi- 
ble to  tap  the  bladderdirect- 
\y  through  the  perineum. 

When  ammoniacal  de-  >'ic.  4]3.-HvpenrDphitii  .n.d  K..«:iciiLiie<t  Biidd< 
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occurs  in  a  bladder  already  the  seat  of  chronic  C3rstiti8  the  changes  are  more  exten- 
sive still.  The  walls  are  constantly  bathed  with  an  intense  irritant ;  the  saoculi 
are  filled  with  a  most  offensive  mixture ;  ulceration  and  sloughing  follow ;  thcpoi 
spreads  into  the  submucous  coat  and  between  the  muscular  fibres,  even  to  the  peri- 
toneum ;  and  at  length  the  bladder  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  sloog^ung 
abscess,  filled  with  putrid  fluid,  under  constantly  increasing  tension. 

When  ulceration  occurs  at  an  early  period  it  is  usually  due  to  injury  (such  as 
the  pressure  of  the  point  of  a  catheter  tied  in)  or  to  tubercle.  In  the  latter  case 
the  trigone  is  chiefly  affected,  and  the  ulcers  are  multiple,  slightly  raised  at  the 
margin,  circular  in  shape,  and  covered  over  with  a  yellow  granular  slough.  Tuber- 
cle bacilli  may  be  found  on  the  surface  and  sometimes  in  the  urine. 

In  cystitis  the  inflammation  never  remains  limited  to  the  bladder  for  long; 
very  soon  it  spreads  to  the  ureters  and  involves  the  pelvis  (pyelitis)  ;  thence  it  ex- 
tends into  the  substance  of  the  kidney  itself.  So  long  as  the  nephritis  is  not  very 
intense,  there  is  merely  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue,  with  some 
diminution  of  the  secreting  power ;  if,  however,  the  urine  decomposes,  and  the 
products  gain  the  pelvis,  suppuration  and  multiple  abscesses  occur  very  soon. 

Symptoms. — Pain. — When  the  inflammation  is  very  acute,  or  when  there  ii 
ulceration,  this  is  described  as  agonizing,  radiating  to  the  groins,  down  the  thighs, 
and  all  over  the  lower  j)art  of  the  body,  with  unceasing  desire  to  pass  water  {stran- 
gury), and  such  an  amount  of  spasm  that  only  a  few  drops  of  blood-stained  fluid 
are  ejected  at  a  time.  In  the  gonorrhoeal  form  it  is  less  severe  ;  and  as  the  inflam- 
mation becomes  chronic  it  may  almost  disappear.  Generally,  however,  there  isi 
dull  aching  over  the  pubes  and  in  the  perineum  when  the  bladder  is  distended  and 
as  it  begins  to  contract,  when,  that  is  to  say,  tension  falls  up>on  the  inflamed  mucooi 
membrane  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  there  is  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  same 
regions,  and  on  examination  per  rectum  or  with  a  catheter. 

Contrary  to  what  occurs  in  calculus,  the  pain  is  less  severe  after  the  bladder 
is  emptied. 

Increased  frequency  0/  micturition  is  never  absent,  unless  there  is  some  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  If  the  cystitis  is  severe  the  urine  is  ejected  every  few  minutes 
with  violent  spasm ;  in  milder  cases  the  intervals  are  longer,  but  the  call  scarcely 
less  urgent. 

The  character  and  frequently  the  amount  of  urine  are  altered.  In  very  acute 
cases  the  quantity  is  greatly  diminished,  and  it  consists  of  little  more  than  blood, 
mixed  with  shreds  and  flakes  of  lymph  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
In  gonorrhoeal  cystitis  it  is  cloudy  and  turbid  with  mucus  ;  blood  is  usually  present, 
especially  toward  the  end  of  the  micturition,  when  the  muscles  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  are  contracting  upon  the  congested  mucous  membrane  ;  but  the  amount  of 
urine  generally  remains  the  same.  As  the  inflammation  grows  chronic  the  haemi- 
turia  diminishes  and  may  even  disappear;  but  blood  corpuscles  can  generally  be 
found  in  the  sediment. 

In  chronic  cystitis,  so  long  as  the  urine  is  acid,  the  deposit  consists  only  of 
mucus  mixed  with  minute  organisms,  detached  epithelium,  a  few  blood -corpuscles, 
urates,  and  oxalate  of  lime.  When  decomposition  sets  in  the  smell  becomes  ammo* 
niacal  and  intensely  offensive,  and  the  deposit  is  largely  increased  ;  a  thick,  viscid, 
gelatinous  mass  gradually  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  whenever  the  urine  is  allowed 
to  collect,  and  clings  tenaciously  to  the  sides. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  in  chronic  cystitis  is  rarely  severe,  though  the 
health  always  suffers  from  the  irritation  and  want  of  rest  and  from  the  changes 
that  are  induced  in  the  kidneys.  Traumatic  inflammation,  if  the  bladder  wis 
healthy  before  the  injury,  may  be  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  fever,  some- 
times with  shivering  ;  but,  unless  the  cause  is  persistent,  it  soon  subsides.  In  goa- 
orrhceal  cystitis  the  temperature  occasionally  ranges  very  high,  and  there  is  fort 
time  great  anxiety,  with  distress.  The  worst  cases  are  those  in  which,  owing  to 
injury  or  decomposition  of  the  urine,  an  acute  attack  suddenly  breaks  out  in  a 
bladder  which,  from  atony,  enlarged  prostate,  or  any  other  cause,  cannot  completdy 
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empty  itself.  The  urine  rapidly  becomes  putrid  ;  the  tension  grows  higher  and 
higher ;  the  poison  is  absorbed  through  the  inflamed  and  ulcerated  walls ;  and 
owing  to  the  kidneys  being  nearly  always  involved  as  well,  there  is  very  grave 
danger  of  suppression  of  urine.  The  temperature  does  not  rise  very  high ;  but  the 
patient  becomes  delirious ;  the  most  extreme  exhaustion  sets  in  ;  the  symptoms 
assume  a  typhoid  character,  and  death  may  ensue  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Prognosis. — ^This  depends  upon  the  cause  and  the  condition  of  the  bladder, 
though  naturally  the  secreting  power  of  the  kidneys  is  especially  important.  In- 
flammation, excited  in  a  healthy  bladder  by  a  transient  agent  that  can  be  removed 
at  once,  soon  gets  well.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  irritant  is  persistent,  as  in  the 
case  of  tubercle  or  carcinoma,  or  if  the  bladder  is  rough  and  irregular,  with  rigid 
walls  that  cannot  collapse,  or  studded  with  pouches  that  cannot  be  emptied,  or  if 
there  is  any  obstacle  to  complete  evacuation,  the  attack  may  be  stopped  for  a  time, 
but  it  is  always  ready  to  break  out  again. 

Treatment. —  i.  Acute  Cystitis. — The  first  thing  is  to  remove  the  cause  ;  the 
second,  to  give  the  bladder  rest.  If  it  was  previously  healthy  and  the  irritant  was 
a  transient  one  (lithotrity,  for  example),  active  local  measures  are  not  required. 
The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  on  milk  diet,  the  bowels  thoroughly 
opened,  and  a  hot  bath  given  night  and  morning.  If  there  is  much  pain  or  throb- 
bing, leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  perineum  ;  and  if  the  bladder  is  very  irritable, 
morphia  and  belladonna  may  be  given,  either  in  the  form  of  a  suppository  or  as 
a  pessary  introduced  into  the  bladder  at  night.  Alkalies  are  not  of  much  service, 
but  if  the  urine  contains  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  ten-grain  doses  of  citrate  of  potash 
may  be  given  with  hyoscyamus.  Iced  barley-water  and  similar  drinks  may  be 
taken  freely  if  the  patient  is  hot  and  feverish  ;  but  buchu  and  triticum  repens  are 
of  little  use  at  this  stage.  If  retention  occurs  from  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  neck,  a  soft  or  black  catheter  should  be  passed. 

2.  Chronic  Cystitis. — In  this  again  the  cause  must  be  ascertained,  and,  if 
p)ossible,  removed.  Irritating  conditions  of  the  urine,  for  example,  such  as  occur 
in  gout  and  ill-fed  strumous  children,  must  be  treated  by  attention  to  the  digestive 
organs.  Stricture  must  be  dilated  or  divided  ;  calculi  removed  ;  vascular  growths 
about  the  urethra  excised  ;  and  displacement  of  the  uterus  rectified. 

{a)  Constitutional. — In  some  cases — tubercular  cystitis,  for  example — this  is 
almost  all  that  can  be  done  ;  in  all  it  is  very  important.  The  clothing  must  be 
warm;  exposure  to  cold  and  over-exertion  avoided;  diet  regulated  ;  stimulants, 
coffee,  etc.,  prohibited;  and  the  bowels  kept  gently  relaxed.  If  there  is  much 
mucus  (mucus  does  not  cause  fermentation  of  urea,  but  it  assists  it,  partly  by 
lessening  the  acidity,  partly  by  coating  the  urethra  with  a  stagnant  layer  of  alkaline 
fluid,  in  which  the  ferment  grows  with  ease),  quinine,  boracic  or  salicylic  acid 
may  be  given  internally.  Benzoate  of  ammonia  helps  to  keep  the  urine  acid  ; 
triticum  repens,  pareira,  and  buchu  check  the  catarrh,  but  the  two  last  often  dis- 
agree ;  and  copaiba,  sandal  oil,  and  other  resins  are  of  service  in  the  same  way, 
especially  in  chronic  cystitis  with  abundant  secretion.  In  most  cases,  however, 
when  the  stage  is  reached,  local  measures  are  required  as  well. 

{b)  Local. — Washing  the  bladder  is  exceedingly  useful  in  checking  the  for- 
mation of  mucus,  clearing  out  the  adherent  coating,  and  preventing  decomposition ; 
but  it  must  be  distinctly  recognized  that,  unless  it  is  done  with  the  greatest  care, 
it  may  easily  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  utmost  gentleness  must  be  used, 
and,  unless  there  is  some  special  condition,  the  amount  injected  should  never  exceed 
four  ounces.  The  simplest  contrivance,  one  which  the  patient  can  easily  manage 
for  himself,  is  a  glass  funnel  attached  by  flexil)le  tubing  to  a  large-eyed  soft  catheter. 
As  the  funnel  is  raised,  the  fluid  i)ours  into  the  bladder  by  its  own  weight ;  as  it  is 
lowered,  it  falls  back  again  ;  and  if  it  is  turbid,  it  can  at  once  be  replaced  by  fresh. 
When  there  is  a  large  amount  of  phosphatic  debris,  or  of  thick,  tenacious  mucus,  a 
modification  of  Higginson's  syringe  with  a  double-way  tap  or  a  lithotrity  evacuator 
may  be  employed  ;  but  the  amount  of  force  must  be  accurately  gauged  with  the 
hand.     Bladders  with  softened  walls  are  easily  ruptured. 
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The  most  useful  solutions  are  corrosive  sublimate  (i  in  10,000,  with  a  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid)  ;  iodoform,  gr.  x  ad  J  j,  suspended  in  mucilage,  especially 
for  tubercular  cystitis ;  quinine,  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  boracic  acid,  gr. 
X  ad  5j>  ^i^^  glycerine,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acetate  of  lead.  But  hot  salt  and 
water,  dilute  nitric  acid  (especially  if  there  is  much  phosphatic  debris),  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  and  many  others  may  be  employed. 
It  seems  of  some  advantage,  when  there  is  much  mucus,  not  to  continue  with  the 
same  one  too  long.     Carbolic  acid,  unless  very  weak,  is  too  irritating. 

Even  when  the  urea  has  decomposed  and  the  urine  is  ammoniacal,  so  that  2 
fresh  and  very  grave  source  of  irritation  is  added,  washing  out  the  bladder,  if  it  is 
done  carefully,  and  if  the  condition  of  the  walls  and  of  the  kidneys  is  not  too£tf 
advanced,  is  very  successful.  The  germ  upon  which  the  fermentation  depends  is 
killed  ;  the  decomposition  stopped  ;  the  excess  of  mucus  washed  away ;  and  the 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  gradually  subdued. 

Exploration  ami  Drainage. — If  this  fails,  the  interior  of  the  bladder  may  be 
explored  either  with  the  cystoscope  or  with  the  finger.  In  some  instances  apiece 
of  soft  rubber  tubing  has  been  found,  of  course,  without  any  history  ;  in  others  a 
pouch  spreading  out  from  the  bladder  ;  or  a  new  growth  ;  or  sometimes,  espedallj 
in  young  subjects,  a  deposit  of  tubercle  breaking  down.  The  cystoscope  may  be 
used  at  an  early  period.  Digital  exploration  of  the  male  bladder  necessitates  an 
opening  in  the  perineum  ;  but  the  operation  is  an  exceeding  simple  one,  almott 
unattended  with  danger,  and  in  nearly  all  the  cases  in  which  it  is  required  for 
diagnosis  it  is  equally  valuable  for  drainage.  A  grooved  staff  is  passed  down  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder ;  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  |x>sition  ;  a  small 
incision  made  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
anus,  and  deepened  until  the  finger-nail  can  feel  the  groove.  Then  the  membranois 
portion  of  the  urethra  is  opened  above  the  bulb,  and  a  probe  or  gorget  pushed 
along  the  groove  into  the  bladder.  The  staff  is  now  withdrawn  and  the  forefinger 
gently  pressed  through  the  prostatic  portion,  dilating  it  as  it  goes. 

The  further  treatment  depends  upon  what  is  found.  If  there  is  tubercular 
cystitis,  and  the  disease  is  not  too  far  advanced,  iodoform  or  dilute  lactic  acid  may 
be  applied  ;  or  suprapubic  cystotomy  performed  and  the  ulcers  scrap)ed,  though  the 
cases  in  which  such  a  proceeding  is  advisable  are  very  few  in  number.  If  there  »$ 
a  foreign  body  or  a  tumor,  it  may  be  removed  ;  a  sacculus  may  be  drained  ;  and 
other  conditions  dealt  with  according  to  circumstances. 

When  the  cause  is  irremediable,  as  in  advanced  tubercle  or  carcinoma,  simple 
drainage  through  a  perineal  oj^ening  gives  more  relief  than  anything  else :  the 
patient  is  freed  from  pain  ;  he  is  able  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  rest  at  night, 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  he  may  gain  a  certain  amount  of  strength.  Even  when  no 
cause  for  the  cystitis  is  found,  and  sometimes  it  will  persist  in  a  most  inexplicable 
manner,  draining  the  bladder  through  the  perineum — giving  it  perfect  rest  for  a 
month,  and  allowing  all  the  urine  to  flow  out  through  a  tube — ^has  in  many  in- 
stances effected  a  permanent  cure. 

This  operation  is  im|)eratively  required  when  chronic  cystitis  that  has  lasted 
perhaps  for  years,  and  has  produced  serious  changes  in  the  kidneys  and  in  thewaU 
of  the  bladder,  suddenly  becomes  acute.  This  may  be  due  to  lithotrity,  especially 
if  the  fragments  are  not  thoroughly  cleared  away  ;  or  to  the  use  of  instruments,  or 
to  decomix)sition  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  atony  and  enlarged  prostate.  The 
symptoms  are  of  the  gravest  description  :  the  kidneys  are  already  in  a  state  of  in- 
terstitial, sometimes  of  suppurative,  inflammation;  there  is  partial  suppression  of 
urine  ;  the  bladder  is  unable  to  expel  its  contents  ;  the  walls  are  intensely  inflamed, 
perhaps  sloughing  ;  septic  absorption  is  rapidly  taking  place,  and  the  patient  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  sinking  into  a  state  resembling  typhoid.  Under  such  con- 
ditions there  is  no  alternative :  the  bladder  must  be  opened  at  once  and  alloved 
to  drain  just  like  any  other  offensive  abscess.  In  many  cases  the  patient  sinb 
from  exhaustion  ;  but  sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  clears  itself  with  surprisiog 
rai)idity  ;  the  urine  loses  its  offensive  character  ;  the  amount  and  the  speciic 
gravity  both  increase  ;  and  the  strength  and  health  are  gradually  regained. 
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but  sometimes  they  are  flattened,  and  occasionally  they  are  covered  with  fkm 
from  mutual  friction.  In  rare  cases  where  the  bladder  is  sacculated  and  thecalculns 
lies  partly  inside  the  pouch,  it  is  moulded  into  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass.  The 
surface  varies  according  to  the  composition,  those  formed  of  oxalate  of  lime  bdi^ 
peculiarly  rough  and  characteristic. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  calculus  is  homogeneous  throughout.  With  theexcep- 
tion  of  some  formed  of  cystin,  which  have  a  peculiar  radiated  appcsrancc,  tbe 
surface  of  the  cut  section  is  made  up  of  concentric  layers,  varying  in  character  ud 
structure  according  to  the  reaction  and  composition  of  the  urine.  Lamioz  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  more  or  less  pure,  alternate  with  those  of  uric  acid  ;  or  a  tofi 
earthy  layer  of  urate  of  ammonia  may  be  interposed  betiveen  others  of  mixed  com- 
I>osition.  Owing  to  the  roughness  of  their  surface  and  the  amount  of  irritUioa 
they  cause,  nuclei  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  generally  coated  over  with  phosphatEs. 
Calculi  sometimes  suddenly  undergo  spontaneous  disintegration,  and  brak  up. 
Probably  the  immediate  cause  is  an  alteration  in  the  reaction  or  the  specific  giaritj 
of  the  urine,  so  that  the  solubility  of  the  different  layers  is  no  longer  the  same; 
and  sometimes,  after  this  has  happened,  the  irritation  arising  frotn  the  praeoor 
of  numerous  angular  fragments  brings  on  an  attack  of  cystitis,  and  the  isobted 
portions  become  welded  together  again  with  triple  phosphate. 

Position. — -For  the  most  part  calculi  He  at  the  back  of  the  bladder  bciiiitd 
the  prostate  ;  sometimes  they  are  caught  behind  the  pubes  in  front ;  andoccasim- 
ally  they  lie  in  cysts  either  large  sacculi  with  very  small  openings,  which  at 
formed  as  hernial  protrusions  of  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  fasciculi  of  the 
muscular  wall  m  hvpertrophied  bladders  (Fig  433)  or  little  cavities  which  the 
calculi  work  out  for  ihemsehes  These  are  most  common  on  the  right  side  at  the 
base  close  to  the  orifice  of  the  ureter  and  they  fit  so  accurately  round  the  stone 
that  It  may  require  considerable  force  to  dislodge  it  (Fig.  437)-  All  the  layenof 
the  bladder  wall  iery  much  thinned  and  stretched  enter  into  their  stmctuie,  md 
when  the  calculus  lies  behind  the  prostate  the  onfice  of  the  sac  may  be  aloMit 
closed  during  life  by  the  muscular  bait^ 
contracting  and  pressing  the  stone  deep  into 
the  substance  of  the  gland.  Phosphatic  con- 
cretions are  occasionally  found  upon  growths 
projecting  into  the  bladder  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  calculi  are  sometimes  adherent  to  the 
muro  s  surface 

Chemical  Reactions  of  CaUuIi.—T^* 
calculus  should  be  finely  pounded  and 
divided  into  four  parts. 

I  One  portion  is  placed  on  platinm 
foil  and  heated  before  a  blow-pipe. 

{a)  It  disappears,  or  nearly  so :  one 
acid  or  urate  of  ammonia. 
Fig.  434.— Uric  Acid  Cakuii.i,  »iih  N.iokm  of  (A)  It  clcars  to  some  extent :  probabh 

ij.ai-ieofLiinc.  oxalateofhme;  if  so,  the  residue  effen-CKS. 

and  dissolves  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
(c)  It  fuses  readily  into  a  ixjrcelain-like  mass:   triple  phosphate,  mixed  with 
phosphate  of  lime. 

2.  The  second  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

(rt)  It  dissolves  oxalate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  or  ammonio-magnesiiB 
phosphate.  Carlx>nate  of  lime,  and  oxalate  that  has  been  heated,  effervesce  0 
well.     Xanthin  also  dissolves 

{b)  It  remains  unaltered     uric  acid  ;  urates;  or  cystin, 

3.  The  third  is  warmed  with  lii|uor  potass^. 

(rt)  It  dissolves  uric  acid  ;  urates;  cystin;  or  xanthin.  The  two  fbroitf 
give  the  murevide  reaction  the  latter  do  not.  If  ammonia  is  preseot,  it  is  gira 
off  when  the  solution  in  liquor  potassx  is  heated. 
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(i)  It  remains  unaltered:  oxalate,  phosphate,  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

4.  The  fourth  is  moistened  with  acetic  acid  ;  if  it  dissolves,  it  is  cither  cu- 
bonate  or  i^hosphate  of  lime. 

Besides  these,  concretions  have  been  found  in  the  urinary  bladder,  fanned 
of  fatty  matter,  with  a  certain  amount  of  urates  or  phosphates  (urostcalith) ;  of 
fibrin,  blood,  and  even  of  indigo,  derived  from  the  indican  ;  but  they  are  iil 
extraordinarily  rare. 

Symptoms. — The  cardinal  symptoms  of  stone  are  pain,  increased  fcei^ueDcr 
of  micturition,  hematuria,  and  sudden  stoppage  in  the  stream  of  urine.  The>nt 
worse  with  small  calculi  than  with  large  ones,  because  the  latter  remain  statiotun 
in  the  bladder,  and  do  not  roll  about  and  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  ;  they  arc 
more  marked  when  the  bladder  is  empty,  because,  so  long  as  it  is  full,  the  calcului 
lies  in  a  fluid  of  higher  s|]ecific  gravity  than  water,  and,  though  it  does  not  actually 
float,  it  cannot  come  into  forcible  contact  with  the  walls  ;  they  are  worse  «iBi 
oxalate  of  lime  calculi,  because  their  surface  is  so  rough  ;  and  most  severe  01  ill 
when  the  minions  membrane  is  inflamed. 


1.  Ptiiii. —  This  is  oi  two  kinds.  The  one  is  a  constant,  dull, aching sena- 
tion  across  the  loins,  in  the  groin,  and  ninning  down  the  thighs  ;  wotse  00 mow- 
meni,  esju-cially  ridinj;.  driving,  or  jumping.  The  other,  which  is  moi«  chuacta- 
istic,  is  an  intense  iiKting  or  shooting  jain,  felt  at  the  end  of  the  penis  as  theflni 
leaves  the  Madder,  iind  tho  sensitive  mucous  membrane  at  the  neck  is  crushed  do*a 
upon  the  rouiih  and  hard  Mirfate  of  the  calculus.  Children,  toward  the  end  of  mic- 
turition, scream  with  |.iiin.  and  jnill  tijion  the  penis,  until  the  prepuce  is  i(D- 
mensely  eloufiatcd.  Violent  straining  often  occurs  at  the  same  lime,  the  conwiB 
of  the  rectum  are  iIiM.har;;ed  invobintarily,  and  the  mucous  membrane.  especiiL'T 
if  any  jiiks  arc  present,  ui'teii  Iwcomes  |iroIapsed. 

2.  Iiu-r,\is,J  Fr,\iu,nc\  of  Micturilion. — This  is  especially  marked  duriaj 
the  daytime,  while  the  jationt  is  moving  about;  at  night,  contrary  to  rbE 
occurs  wlicn  there  i^  eularL;eiiK-nt  of  the  prostate,  the  bladder  is  at  iwt,  beoae 
the  stone  is  ,]iiiet.      When  ,  ystiiis  sets  in,  this  symptom  is  very  troubloooie. 
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it  is  only  characteristic  if  the  urine  itself  is  clear,  and  at  the  end  of  micturition, 
when  the  pain  is  coming  on,  a  few  bright  red  drops  follow. 

4.  Sudden  Stoppage  of  the  Stream  of  Urine. — This  is  not  so  common  ;  it 
may  occur,  however,  from  the  stone  falling  against  the  neck,  especially  'in 
children,  and  setting  up  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter. 

Latent  Calculus. — The  symptoms  of  calculus  are  occasionally  masked  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  presence  is  never  even  suspected. 

This  may  occur  with  very  large,  smooth,  and  rounded  calculi.  They  remain 
perfectly  quiet ;  there  is  no  haematuria,  pain,  or  spasm  ;  merely  increased  frequency 
of  micturition,  owing  to  the  diminished  capacity  of  the  bladder.  Stones  of 
over  a  pound  in  weight  have  been  found  post-mortem,  without  the  inconvenience 
ever  having  been  sufficiently  great  to  make  the  patient  apply  for  treatment. 

It  may  also  happen  if  the  prostate  is  much  enlarged,  without  there  being  any 
cystitis.  The  calculus  remains  behind  the  projection,  and  never  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  neck  ;  the  symptoms  never  become  urgent.  Chronic  inflammation 
of  the  bladder  is  always  present  in  encysted  calculus. 

Consequences  of  Calculus. — Inflammation  always  breaks  out  sooner  or  later; 
at  first  the  mucous  membrane  only  is  involved,  but  very  soon  it  spreads  to  the 
submucous  and  muscular  coats;  the  cavity  shrinks,  the  walls  become  rigid, 
inelasdc,  and  irregularly  thickened ;  sometimes  sacculi  develop  or  ulceration  sets 
in,  and  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  coated  with  an  intensely  offensive  layer 
of  putrid  pus  and  triple  phosphates.  Dilatation  of  the  ureter  and  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  always  follows  ;  the  cortex  is  absorbed  ;  the  connective  tissue  increases 
in  quantity  ;  the  secreting  power  is  diminished  ;  the  urine  becomes  ammoniacal, 
and  the  inflammation  rapidly  spreads  upward,  involving  the  j^elvis  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney,  and  causing  suppurative  pyelonephritis. 


^'' Tmt^WI!'^ 


R.  A.  YARNALL  Co.,  Phil*. 


Fig.  438. — Thompson's  Metallic  Sounder. 


Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  a  calculus  can  only  be  proved  by  exploring 
the  bladder  with  a  sound  or  a  cystoscope. 

Sounds  are  made  of  steel,  for  the  sake  of  the  polish.  The  handle  may  be 
cylindrical  or  flattened  and  rougher  on  one  surface  than  the  other,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  direction  of  the  beak.  The  shaft  is  round,  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  about  the  size  of  a  No.  7  English  catheter ;  the  beak  is  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  slightly  bulbous  at  the  end,  and  is  bent  up  to  an 
angle  of  120°.  For  children,  of  course,  they  are  smaller.  Sometimes  it  is  of 
advantage  to  have  them  hollow,  so  that  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  bladder  can  be 
varied.  With  children  it  is  always  advisable  to  give  an  anaesthetic;  in  an  adult 
an  injection  of  cocaine  does  a  great  deal  toward  diminishing  the  discomfort. 

The  same  precautions  should  be  taken  in  passing  a  sound  as  in  passing  a 
catheter.  Fatal  consequences  have  occurred  even  in  children  with  perfectly  healthy 
kidneys.  The  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  prepared  beforehand,  and  should  re- 
main quiet  afterward.  It  is  best  if  he  will  keep  his  room,  and,  if  there  is  the 
least  suspicion  with  regard  to  the  kidneys,  even  his  bed,  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
A  large  cupful  of  hot  tea  with  five  grains  of  quinine  and  a  few  minims  of  lauda- 
num is  an  excellent  precaution.  If  there  is  any  retention  afterward  it  may  be 
relieved  by  a  full  dose  of  opium  (provided  the  kidneys  are  not  affected)  and  a  hot 
bath. 

For  choice,  the  bladder  should  contain  four  or  five  ounces  of  urine ;  if  there 
is  more  than  this,  a  small  calculus  may  easily  elude  the  sound  ;  if  less,  the  folds  of 
the  mucous  membrane  may  collapse  around  it  and  cover  it  in.  In  children  and 
young  adults,  in  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  chronic  retention,  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  bladder  contains  the  secretion  of  the  last  hour  or  two ;  but  in  older 
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men,  with  possible  atony  and  enlarged  prostate,  or  where  there  is  any  difficulty,  it 
is  better  to  pass  a  soft  catheter  first,  empty  the  bladder  thoroughly »  and  then  inject 
it  with  four  or  five  ounces  of  warm  boracic  solution. 

*  The  patient  should  be  lying  down,  with  the  head  comfortably  supported  upoA 
a  pillow,  the  pelvis  slightly  raised,  and  the  knees  and  hips  flexed  and  rotated  out- 
ward. The  sound,  of  course,  must  be  warmed  and  well  lubricated,  preferably  with 
Lund's  oil. 

In  sounding  a  bladder  a  definite  plan  should  be  followed.  The  upper  part  and 
the  sides  are  examined  first,  as  the  point  emerges  from  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra,  not  forgetting  that  a  calculus  is  sometimes  held  against  the  pubes,  even 
when  the  patient  is  lying  down ;  then  the  handle  is  depressed,  the  beak  inverted, 
and  the  fioor  and  the  pouch  that  exists  in  so  many  cases  behind  the  prostate  care- 
fully felt  all  over.  Rapid  or  rough  movements  must  be  strictly  avoided  :  the  former 
give  rise  to  waves  which  may  drive  a  light  calculus  away ;  the  latter  may  injure  the 
wall  of  the  bladder.  Digital  examination  of  the  rectum  at  the  same  time  shooki 
never  be  omitted,  particularly  with  children. 

The  contact  of  the  sound  with  the  stone  must  be  heard  as  well  as  felt,  and 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  ascertain  further  details.  Sometimes  the  material  of 
which  the  stone  is  composed  may  be  conjectured  from  the  character  of  the  sound 
it  gives  when  struck.  If  it  is  oxalate  of  lime,  the  ring  is  clear,  as  against  metal ; 
if  uric  acid,  it  is  more  dull,  like  stone;  if  the  outer  crust  is  composed  of  triple 
phosphates,  there  is  merely  a  rough,  grating  sound.  In  the  same  way  a  general  idea 
may  be  gathered  with  regard  to  the  size  and  number ;  but  to  obtain  definite  infor- 
mation, a  lithotrite  must  be  used,  and  even  then,  if,  for  example,  the  calculus  is  a 
very  flat  one,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  be  certain  ;  one  stone  must  be  grasped 
first,  its  measurement  taken,  if  possible,  in  more  than  one  diameter,  and  then  the 
instrument  used  as  a  sound  to  detect  the  presence  of  others.  Besides  this,  the  posi- 
tion and  mobility  of  the  stone,  whether  it  is  encysted  or  not ;  the  state  of  the 
bladder  as  regards  irritability,  softness  or  hardness  of  the  wall,  whether  it  is  smooth 
or  covered  over  with  rugae  ;  the  size  and  prominence  of  the  prostate  ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  urethra,  should  all  be  noted.  Very  often  the  method  of  opera- 
tion is  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  some  detail  of  this  description. 

Errors  may  arise  in  various  ways.  Not  unfrequently  a  calculus  is  missed,  e^en 
after  repeated  examination.  There  is  too  much  fluid  in  the  bladder,  and  the  stone 
floats  away  before  the  sound  ;  or  too  little,  and  it  is  enveloped  in  folds  of  mucoos 
membrane.  Sometimes  the  sound  never  reaches  the  bladder  at  all,  but  stops  in  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  or  in  the  enlarged  and  dilated  prostatic  sinus. 
More  often  the  stone  is  missed  just  at  the  neck,  because  the  sound  is  not  rotated 
soon  enough  after  entering  the  bladder.  Calculi  lying  in  cysts  are  always  difficoltt 
owing  to  the  very  small  size  of  the  opening  ;  and  after  lithotrity  minute  firagments 
covered  over  with  a  layer  of  coagulated  blood  may  easily  escap)e  notice. 

The  opposite  error,  imagining  that  a  calculus  is  present,  is  more  serious.  In 
children,  in  whom  the  wall  of  the  bladder  is  very  thin,  the  sacral  promontory  and 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  if  struck  smartly  with  a  sound,  give  something  of  the 
same  sensation,  though  the  ring  is  not  clear.  A  rough  and  fasciculated  conditios 
of  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  especially  if  the  rugae  are  coated  over  with  phosphaies* 
and  tumors  encrusted  in  the  same  manner,  sometimes  raise  a  momentary  doubt; 
and  the  same  thing  may  occur  after  lithotrity,  when  the  bladder  is  being  washed 
out,  from  the  mucous  membrane  suddenly  flapping  with  an  audible  click  against 
the  orifice  of  a  large  and  straight  evacuator. 

The  other  methods  of  examining  the  bladder  can  only  be  regarded  as  acos- 
sories  to  the  sound.  The  cystoscope,  except  in  the  case  of  a  sacculated  bladder* 
gives  little  or  no  further  information. 

With  very  few  excei)tions,  calculi  must  be  removed  from  the  bladder  bycnah- 
ing  or  cutting  ;  solution  is  rarely  worth  the  trial.  As  the  former  is  more  comnKMit 
and  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  latter,  it  will  be  taken  first. 


L/THOTRITi. 


LlTHOTHlTV. 

The  modern  operation  owes  its  position  to  Bigelow,  who,  in  1878,  recognizing 
the  immense  power  of  dilatation  possessed  by  the  urethra,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  fragments  of  a  calculus  can  be  extracted  bysuction,  proved  that  a  stone  could 
be  crushed  and  removed,  once  for  all,  with  far  less  risk  than  when  the  operation 
was  repeated  many  times  successively,  and  the  bladder  in  the  meanwhile  left  full 


Fio.  140.— Thoupii 


of  sharp,  angular  fragments,  anyone  of  which  might   become  impacted  at  any 
moment. 

Lithotrites  for  large  calculi  must  l)e  cut  from  a  solid  bar  of  steel ;  those  for 
finishing  the  fragments  may  be  forged.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all ;  a  male 
blade  gliding  on  a  female  one,  and  capable  of  being  screwed  down  into  it  with 
immense  force.     The  jaws  are  modified  according  to  the  kind  of  work  ;  in  the 
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larger  instruments  the  female  is  pierced  at  the  base,  so  that  it  cannot  become 
clogged  with  debris,  while  the  male  is  deeply  cut  into  sharp-edged  notches,  so 
that  the  calculus  may  not  slip ;  in  the  smaller  ones  both  are  solid  and  the  surfaces 
are  smoother.     The  male  is  narrower  than  the  female,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  catch- 
ing the  mucous  membrane.     In  one  of  the  latest  patterns  (Reliquet's)  the  teeth 
of  the  female  l^lade  are  directed  transversely  and  obliquely,  so  that  the  calculus 
cannot  slip  toward  the  point  when  the  male  one  comes  down  upon  it ;  and  the 
teeth  of  the  latter,  which  act  singly  upon  the  stone,  pass  through  the  fenestrae  of 
the  female  so  as  even  to  project  beyond.     The  handle  varies  a  good  deal,  but  in 
all  it  is  so  contrived  that  while  the  male  blade  can  glide  up  and  down  freely  in 
the  female  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  calculus,  it  can  be  fixed  at  any  point  by 
simply  touching  a  catch,  and  then  can  only  be  moved  by  the  screw.     The  largest 
instruments,  the  end  of  which  is  prolonged  into  a  kind  of  beak,  are  about  the 
size  of  No.  28,  French  ;  the  smallest,  No.  15. 

The  other  instruments  required  are  a  set  of  steel  sounds,  highly  polished,  for 
the  purpose  of  dilating  the  urethra  ;  evacuators,  thin -walled  metal  tubes,  straight, 
or  curved  like  a  catheter,  varying  in  size  from  No.  15  or  18  to  32,  French,  each 
having  a  single  large  opening  at  or  near  the  end,  on  the  convexity  or  in  the  hollow 
of  the  bend,  so  as  to  suit  all  conditions,  and  an  india-rubber  aspirator  (Fig.  443) 
which  can  be  fitted  on  to  the  end  of  these  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  flexible 
tubing.     Various  forms  have  been  devised  to  prevent  the  entry  of  air,  regulate  the 

flow  of  liquid,  and  trap  the  frag- 
ments as  they  are  sucked  out.  They 
are  all  filled  from  the  top  by  means 
of  a  funnel  closed  with  a  stop-cock ; 
some  are  fitted  with  a  wire  \'alvc. 
which,  however,  is  liable  to  become 
clogged ;  in  others,  the  glass  receiver, 
which  should  always  be  below  the 
aspirator,  is  so  placed  that  the  frag- 
ments are  conducted  at  once  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  fluid  drawn  away 
from  the  top.  Perhaps  the  most 
convenient,  except  that  its  connec- 
tion with  the  tube  is  rigid,  is  the  one 
described  by  Bigelow  in  the  Lanctt 
(January  6,  1883),  as  it  can  be  filled 
with  clean  water  without  discon- 
necting. 

The  rectum  should  be  emptied 
the  morning  of  the  operation  by 
means  of  an  enenia,  and  the  j^atient 
placed  under  an  anaesthetic.  Cocaine  may  be  used  for  small  calculi  if  the  patient 
is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  instruments.  The  pelvis  should  be  slightly  raised, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  chest  and  limbs  are  well  covered  up,  as  the 
operation  may  last  a  considerable  time. 

A  steel  sound  is  passed  first  to  dilate  the  urethra  and  to  ascertain  its  size.  As 
a  rule,  an  evacuator  equal  to  No.  28  can  be  passed  without  difficulty,  and  some- 
times even  No.  32,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  slit  the  meatus  down  by  the 
side  of  the  fr^enum. 

If  the  patient's  bladder  is  not  irritable  and  is  known  to  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  urine,  it  may  be  left  ,*  but  in  most  cases  it  is  advisable  to  withdraw  the 
contents,  and  inject  four  or  five  ounces  of  a  warm  antiseptic  solution.  The 
choice  of  lithotrite  must  be  guided  by  the  size  and  composition  of  the  calculus. 
If  it  is  large  the  instrument  should  be  of  proportionate  strength  and  the  jaws 
deeply  cut,  the  female  being  fenestrated  ;  if  small  or  soft,  such  as  a  phosphatic 
concretion,  a  medium-sized  one  may  be  used  from  the  first.     If  a  sound 
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nswers  for  the  first  crush- 
ind  when  fragments  have 


easily,  it  rarely  happens  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  introduction  ;  the 
instrument  must  be  warmed  and  oiled,  and  then  allowed  to  slip  down  by  its  own 
weight,  not  letting  it  pass  beyond 
the  perpendicular  until  the  beak 
has  glided  well  below  the  pubes. 

There  are  two  methods  of 
seizing  the  calculus.  In  the  first 
the  closed  lithotrite  is  allowed 
to  rest  with  the  convexity  upon 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  male  blade  withdrawn  (Fig. 
441)  ;  very  often,  on  pushing  it 
down  again,  the  stone  is  grasped 
at  once,  or,  if  not,  is  felt  to  slip 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that 
its  position  is  known.  In  the 
other,  the  handle  of  the  instru- 
ment is  depressed  until  the  beak 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  blad- 
der, the  blades  reversed,  and  the 

stone  picked  up  from  the  floor  (Fig.  442).  The  former  a 
ing  ;  the  other  is  the  better  when  the  prostate  is  enlarged,  1 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  instrument,  as  it  were, 
swings  on  a  pivot  formed  by  the  fixed  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  ;  if  it  is  steadily  held,  the 
fragments,  as  the  stone  Is  crushed,  drop  ver- 
tically down,  and  can  be  picked  up  again 
one  by  one  with  the  minimum  of  manipu- 
lation. 

With  soft  phosphatic  concretions  the 
crushing  can  be  effected  by  the  hand;  in 
other  cases,  as  soon  as  the  stone  is  grasped, 
the  male  blade  is  fixed  with  the  catch,  the 
instrument  gently  brought  to  the  centre  of 
the  bladder  so  as  to  nuke  certain  that  the 
mucous  membrane  is  well  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  screw  driven  home  until  the  calculus 
yields.  If  the  fragments  are  large  they  may 
be  crushed  with  the  same  lithotrite,  but  as 
soon  as  the  bigger  ones  are  dis|)osed  of  a 
lighter  instrument  is  better.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  before  it  is  withdrawn,  that 
the  male  blade  is  well  home,  and  that  no 
debris  is  entangled  in  the  jaws.  Dragging 
out  fragments  of  the  calculus,  tearing  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  is  a  most  dangerous  proceeding.  A  smart  tap 
on  the  handle,  or  working  the  blade  backward  and  forward,  iKvlf  always  releases 
it.  If  possible,  liefure  the  secoml  lithotrite  is  removed,  tbe  calculus  should  be 
thoroughly  crushed,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  occanoos  <m  which  an  instru- 
ment is  passed  as  much  a.s  po.ssilile. 

The  evacuating  tube  should  l>e  the  largest  the  nredm  will  admit  without 
straining.  Curved  ones  pass  more  easily,  but  Bigclow  [xefcn  them  straight.  If 
the  fluid  from  the  bladder  does  not  at  once  rise  up  in  the  tnb^  it  must  be  filled  wiih 
a  syringe,  so  that  no  air  can  enter ;  but  a  coiefiil  noonl  miBt  be  kept  as  to  the 
quantity.  The  aspirator  introduces  from  one  to  three  fltaoa  more,  and  though 
the  total  will  not  nearly  fdt  a  healthy  bladder,  it  ia  qinte  pOHlble  to  tear  the  wall* 
if  they  are  thinned  and  softened   from  atro[^7  or  6(^  degeneration.     On  >^ 

6t  ^ 
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other  hand,  if  there  is  too  little  (and  occasionally  a  certain  amount  is  lost  when  the 
instruments  are  changed),  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  sucked  into  the  orifice 
of  the  tube  and  bruised.     The  injection  should  be  slow,  but  the  bulb  quickly 
released,  so  that  it  expands  rapidly,  and  the  end  of  the  tube  should  be  moved 
gently  about  the  fundus,  especially  if  there  is  a  post- prostatic  pouch,  to  search  the 
fragments  out.     Sudden  stoppage  of  the  current  is  due  to  the  tube  being  accident- 
ally withdrawn  into  the  prostate,  to  the  bladder  becoming  empty,  or  to  the  im- 
paction of  a  large  fragment  in  the  eye.     This  can  be  recognized  by  the  sharp,  ckai 
sound,  and  the  sensation  as  it  strikes  against  the  side  of  the  tube.     When  the  cal- 
culus is  large  it  is  often  necessary  to  withdraw  the  evacuator  after  some  has  been 
removed  and  re-introduce  the  lithotrite,  but  this  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  bladder  should  be  washed  out  with  some  deai 
fluid  to  make  sure  that  no  fragment  is  left.  In  the  case  of  small  calculi  there  is 
no  bleeding",  but  with  large  ones  and  prolonged  manipulation,  especially  where  tbe 
veins  are  much  dilated,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  it  altogether.  It  is  esfw- 
cially  desirable  to  avoid  leaving  any  fragment  behind.  The  opprobrium  of  lithoc- 
rity  is  that  the  relief  is  not  permanent — that  recurrence  takes  place  much  moie 
frequently  than  after  lithotomy  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
true.  Sometimes  the  reappearance  of  calculi,  as  in  the  case  of  phosphatic  con- 
cretions in  old  men  with  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  is  due  to  entirely  independ- 
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ent  causes ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  occasionally  small   fragments  axe  left 
(they  may  be  passed  subsequently  by  the  patient)  and  form  a  fresh  nucleus. 

After-treatment. — If  the  urine  is  acid  and  the  bladder  and  kidneys  sooimL 
the  after-treatment  of  the  case  is  exceedingly  simple.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  irritation,  owing  to  the  prolonged  manipulation  ;  but,  as  the  cause  is 
removed,  this  soon  subsides.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  foradafor 
two  ;  a  hot  bath  may  be  given  at  night ;  the  diet  should  be  light  and  unstimolat- 
ing ;  and  if  there  is  much  pain  or  tenesmus,  or  if  retention  is  threatened,  a  fiev 
drops  of  a  sohition  of  morphia  may  be  introduced  just  inside  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  or  an  oi)ium  suppository  placed  in  the  rectum.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
urine  is  alkaline  and  the  calculus  phosphatic,  and  still  more  when  the  kidneys aie 
diseased,  even  though  the  stone  is  softer  and  the  amount  of  manipulation  leai. 
the  risk  of  comj)lications  setting  in,  and  of  after-troubles,  is  very  much  incieised. 

Serious  accidents  may  occur  during  the  performance  of  lithotrity,  without  its 
being  possible  to  allege  undue  violence.  Hemorrhage  is  rarely  of  consequence, 
but  in  a  few  cases  it  has  l)een  excessive,  probably  from  the  rupture  of  a  varicotf 
vein  filling  the  bladder  with  clot,  and  placing  the  patient  in  danger  of  septic 
decomposition  and  cystitis.  The  male  blade  may  become  so  fixed  that  it  is  diiB- 
cult  to  dislodge  the  fragment,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  it  has  been  necesBit 
to  open  the  bladder  and  free  it  before  it  could  be  withdrawn.  Rupture  of  the 
bladder  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  occurred  ;  and  occasionally  the  uiechraand 
the  prostate  are  so  bruised  by  the  frequent  passage  and  manipulation  of  verybige 
instruments,  that  inflammation,  and  even  suppuration,  have  followed.     Impaction 
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of  a  fragment  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  used  to  be  not  uncommon,  is 
scarcely  ever  met  with  under  the  present  system. 

Complications. — Lithotrity,  like  all  other  operations  on  the  urinary  organs, 
may  be  followed  by  consequences,  some  reflex,  others  inflammatory. 

(a)  Reflex, — The  shock  may  be  general  and  prove  fatal,  even  when  the  kid- 
neys are  sound  ;  or  it  may  affect  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  kidneys,  causing 
partial  or  complete  suppression  of  urine  ;  or  the  muscular  wall  of  the  bladder  {atony). 
This  last  is  esj)ecially  frequent  in  the  case  of  old  men  with  enlargement  of  the 
prostate,  in  whom  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  exists  already.  In  addition 
rigors  may  occur,  and  urethral  fever  may  set  in  acutely,  or,  more  often,  insidi- 
ously, associated  with  partial  suppression,  and  ending  in  prostration  and  delirium. 

(^)  Inflammatory, — Cystitis  is  the  most  common.  In  many  cases  it  exists 
already,  but  if  it  is  recent,  and  the  stone  the  only  cause,  it  soon  subsides.  When 
the  walls  of  the  bladder  are  rough  and  irregular,  covered  with  sacculi,  and  lined 
with  a  thickened  or  ulcerated  mucous  membrane — such  a  condition  as  commonly 
occurs  in  old  cases  of  cystitis  associated  with  enlarged  prostate — the  risk  is  very 
different.  If  decomposition  of  the  urine  sets  in,  the  inflammation  at  once  be- 
comes intense ;  the  mixture  of  mucus  and  blood  with  ammoniacal  urine,  kept  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  becomes  offensive  to  the  last  degree ;  and  unless  free 
exit  is  given  at  once,  either  the  patient  dies  of  septic  absorption  from  the  putrid 
mass,  or  the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  ureters  and  ends  in  acute  pyelonephritis. 

Inflammation  may  also  occur  in  or  around  the  prostate  2ind  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  especially  after  the  use  of  large  tubes ;  epididymitis  is  not  uncommon  ; 
peritonitis  may  be  caused  by  direct  extension  ;  and,  particularly  when  the  large 
plexuses  at  the  neck  are  bruised  and  injured,  phlebitis  may  occur,  and  lead  either 
to  the  thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the  extremities  or  to  general  pycemia. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  cystitis  there  is  great  risk  of  recurrence ;  possibly 
minute  fragments  of  the  original  calculus  are  left  embedded  in  the  mucus  ;  possibly 
fresh  concretions  are  formed  from  the  accumulation  of  phosphates  on  the  walls ; 
and  in  all  such  cases  crushing  often  has  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  years. 

There  are  certain  conditions  in  which  the  difficulty  of  performing  lithotrity 
is  so  great,  or  the  after-consequences  so  serious,  that  it  is  advisable  to  select  some 
other  method. 

1.  Age. — It  has  been  shown  by  Keegan  and  others  that  lithotrity  may  be  per- 
formed with  perfect  safety  in  children  only  three  and  four  years  old.  The  meatus 
is  almost  uniformly  too  small,  but  the  urethra  will  usually  admit  a  No.  13  French 
lithotrite  and  evacuating  tube,  and  with  this  it  is  possible  in  a  reasonable  time  to 
remove  a  uric  acid  or  oxalate  calculus  of  moderate  size.  In  other  respects,  the 
small  size  of  the  prostate,  for  example,  the  healthy  tone  and  condition  of  the  walls 
of  the  bladder,  and  the  state  of  the  kidneys,  children  form  exceptionally  good 
subjects. 

2.  Stricture. — In  ordinary  cases  this  can  be  dilated  or  incised  first ;  but  where 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  inflammatory  exudation,  forming  a  dense  mass  in  the 
perineum,  suppuration  with  urinary  abscess  is  not  unlikely. 

3.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate,  without  atony  or  cystitis,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  the  only  difficulty  is  that  of  picking  up  the  stone  and  the  fragments  from 
the  fxjuch  that  forms  behind  ;  sometimes  this  can  be  facilitated  by  moderate  dis- 
tention of  the  rectum. 

4.  Similarly,  atony  of  the  bladder,  without  cystitis,  does  not  preclude  crushing, 
so  long  as  the  condition  is  recognized.  The  danger  is  that  it  sometimes  occurs 
unexpectedly,  and  that  a  quantity  of  fluid  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  is  left  stagnant 
in  the  bladder. 

5.  Cystitis. — Where  it  is  slight,  caused  by  the  calculus  itself,  and  there  is  no 
permanent  change  in  the  wall,  cystitis  is  not  serious.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
urine  is  ammoniacal  and  deposits  large  quantities  of  ropy  mucus  ;  if  the  walls  are 
fasciculated,  and  the  lining  membrane  softened  and  coated  over  with  a  mixture 
of  mucus  and  phosphates,  the  question  becomes  grave.    Such  a  condition  is  always 
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associated  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  if  serious  consequences  do  not  arise 
from  this,  the  inflammation  about  the  bladder  is  almost  sure  to  be  made  worse,  and 
perhaps  become  diffuse ;  suppuration  may  occur  around  the  prostate ;  or  peritonitis 
set  in,  especially  if  there  are  sacculi ;  or  the  inflammation  may  extend  up  tlie 
ureters  and  cause  acute  septic  pyelonephritis. 

6.  The  Condition  of  the  Kidneys, — When  they  are  diseased,  any  operatioo 
about  the  urinary  tract  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  partial  or  complete  suppressioD 
of  urine,  urinary  fever,  or  diffuse*  inflammation  and  even  sloughing  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  lithotrity  is  especially  exposed  to  these  dangers ;  the  only  point  is 
whether,  in  this  respect,  it  is  in  any  degree  worse  than  lithotomy. 

7.  Lithotrity  may  be  impossible  owing  to  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  stone. 
Calculi  of  over  three  ounces  in  weight  have  been  removed  by  crushing,  the  sitting 
lasting  as  long  as  four  hours ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  composed  of  unmixed  oxalate  of 
lime,  it  is  very  difficult  to  crush  one  that  measures  zx\  inch  in  diameter.  The  same 
thing  may  happen  from  the  position  of  the  stone.  A  calculus  lying  in  a  saccotos, 
or  embedded  in  a  cavity  it  has  worked  out  for  itself,  oft^  cannot  be  crushed.  It 
is  true  that  no  operation  can  boast  of  much  success  under  such  conditions,  bat 
lithotrity  is  especially  bad  ;  the  wall  of  the  cyst  is  exceedingly  thin  ;  as  the  cavity 
cannot  be  emptied,  it  is  left  full  of  the  debris ;  septic  cystitis  is  almost  certain  to 
follow,  and  peritonitis  or  even  sloughing  of  the  wall  may  occur. 

When  the  calculus  is  tightly  grasped,  so  that  it  cannot  be  dislodged  without 
using  excessive  force,  if  the  patient  is  an  old  man  it  is  better  to  leave  it  alone. 

Lithotomy. 

The  bladder  may  be  approached  either  through  the  perineum  or  above  the 
pubes.  In  exceptional  cases  calculi  have  been  removed  through  the  vagina  and 
the  rectum.  The  patient  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  lithotrity— a 
purgative  given  the  day  before  and  an  enema  the  morning  of  the  op>eration. 


Fergusson's  Knife. 


Key's  Knife. 


Perineal  Lithotomy. 

Lateral  Lithotomy. — The  deep  incision  carried  through  the  membranous  and 
prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra  into  the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate.  The  instni- 
ments  required  are  a  sound  ;  a  grooved  staff,  either  straight  or  curved  ;  lithotomy 

tapes,  anklets,  or  Clover's  crutch 
for  fastening  up  the  patient;  a 
lithotomy  knife,  or  broad-bladed, 
straight-backed  scalpel  ;  varioos 
kinds  of  forceps  and  a  scoop.  A 
catheter  and  a  syringe  for  inject- 
ing the  bladder,  or  washing  it  oat 
after  the  operation  ;  a  blunt-pointed 
gorget,  when  the  perineum  is  too 
deep,  or  the  prostrate  too  large  for 
the  finger  to  enter  the  bladder; 
and  a  petticoated  tube,  or  india-nib- 
ber  tamix)n,  in  case  of  deep  hemor- 
rhage, may  be  required  as  well. 
The  table  should  be  narrow  and  of  a  convenient  height,  so  that  the  operator 
has  not  to  raise  his  hands  too  much.  If  Clover's  crutch  is  used,  the  anklets  and 
the  strap  may  be  placed  in  position  while  the  anaesthetic  is  being  given.  It  con- 
sists of  a  metal  bar  to  place  between  the  legs,  with  a  semicircular  padded  cnitdl 
at  either  end.  The  legs  are  flexed  upon  the  thighs  ;  the  bar,  which  is  provided  with 
a  sliding  rod  fixed  by  means  of  a  screw  at  any  required  length,  placed  bctweoi 
them  ;  and  the  anklets  fastened  round  the  limbs,  immediately  below  the  bMC 
The  thighs  are  bent  upon  the  abdomen  ;  a  soft  leather  strap  passed  behind  ^ 
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shoulders,  and  the  free  ends  buckled  to  the  crutches,  so  that  when  it  is  tightened 
up  the  limbs  are  absolutely  fixed.  Then  the  knees  are  separated  to  any  extent  by 
the  sliding  rod.  If  bandages  or  tapes  are  used,  the  patient*s  hands  must  be  made 
to  grasp  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  bandage  being  fixed  first  by  a  clove-hitch  round 
the  wrist,  and  carried  round 
hand  and  foot  together  in  a 
figure-of-eight. 

The  staff  may  be  intro- 
duced either  before  or  after 
the  patient  is  tied.  The  for- 
mer is  the  easier,  but  care 
must  be  taken  in  moving  the 
limbs  that  the  point  is  not 
driven  through  the  wall.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
stone  should  be  felt  with  it 
before  the  operation  is  com- 
menced, and  it  is  a  wise  pre- 
caution for  one  of  the  assist- 
ants to  feel  it  as  well.  If  the 
patient  has  not  passed  water 
recently,  and  the  bladder 
appears  to  contain  sufficient, 
there  is  no  need  to  pass  a 
catheter  ;  but  when  there  is 
any  doubt  it  is  as  well  to 
empty  it, and  replace  the  urine 
by  six  or  eight  ounces  of  some 
warm  antiseptic  fluid. 

The  patient  is  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  so  that  the  nates  project 
slightly  over  it,  the  limbs  fixed  in  position,  the  perineum  shaved,  and  the  staff  given 
to  a  third  assistant  to  hold.  If  it  is  a  curved  one,  it  should  at  first  be  slanted  a 
little  toward  the  abdomen,  and  gently  pressed  down  in  the  perineum,  to  bring  the 


Fig.  446. — Clover's  Crutch. 


Fig.  447* 

membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  toward  the  surface  ;  as  soon  as  the  groove  is 
felt,  it  should  be  raised  to  a  vertical  position,  and  pulled  well  up  under  the  pubes 
for  the  deep  inci.sions.  The  shaft  should  be  grasped  firmly  with  the  fingers,  and 
the  ball  of  the  thumb  pres.sed  against  the  flat  part  of  the  handle.  If  the  staff"  is 
straight,  it  is  held  well  up  with  the  handle  pointing  slightly  toward  the  operator, 
until  he  takes  it  himself. 

Before  beginning,  the  forefinger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  to  feel  the 
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prostate,  to  make  sure  the  rectum  is  empty  and  the  staff  in  its  proper  place,  ami 
stimulate  the  gut  to  contract  out  of  the  way.  Then,  steadying  the  skin  with  tht 
left  hand,  an  incision  is  made  from  a  point  midway  between  the  scrotum  and  iIk 
anus,  commencing  close  to,  but  noi  it, 
the  middle  line,  downward  and  oa- 
ward  for  about  three  inches  (in  u 
adult)  to  a  point  nearer  the  ischial  lyb- 
crosity  than  the  anus.  This  divido 
skin,  superficial  fascia,  subcutanma 
fat,  external  hemorrhoidal  vcskIi 
(which  may  bleed  freely  for  a  momem), 
and  perhaps  the  superficial  periDol 
vessels  and  nerves.  The  incision  ii 
then  deepened  by  dividing  the  tiini- 
versus  perinei  muscle,  with  the  artoy 
upon  it  and  the  lower  border  of  tk 
triangular  ligament,  the  foretiiiga' 
guarding  the  rectum  in  the  vwaA. 
The  bulb  should  not  be  touched, 
though  the  fibres  of  the  accekniot 
urinK  may  be  exposed  and  e»ta 
divided. 
The  finger  is  then  pressed  into  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound,  to  feel  fbiilie 
staff,  and  the  knife  passed  along  it  until  the  point  is  lodged  in  the  groove,  flit 
staff  is  then  raised  to  the  vertical  position  and  hooked  well  up  ;  and  the  knife, 
with  the  edge  turned  toward  the  tuberosity,  is  carried  forward  in  the  groove  nntS, 
it  is  stopped  at  the  end,  dividing  as  it  goes  the  compressor  urethrse  and  the  mo»- 
branous  portion  of  the  urethra,  the  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligatnent,  the  kfl 
lobe  of  the  prostate,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  levator  prostatas,  and  the  ring  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder;  the  incision,  of  course,  not  being  deeper  than  the  bl»l^ 


It  is  then  withdrawn,  ihe  edge  still  pointing  toward  the  right,  so  that  it  feces  tta 
longest  diameter  of  the  prostate,  and  as  it  comes,  being  gently  drawn  do«ii<ni4 
and  outward,  to  enlarge  the  incision  on  the  under  surface  of  the  gland.  TV 
fibrous  ring  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  notched  so  that  it  yields  readily;  ii 
doing  this  the  plexus  of  veins  may  be  laid  open,  and  in  old  people  they  are  «* 
unlikely  to  bleed  profusely  ',  but,  if  the  cut  is  not  deeper  than  this,  there  is  do  fcv 
of  infiltration  of  urine. 

If  the  incision  is  too  small,  the  tissues  are  so  bruised  in  the  process  of  Otoe- 
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loss 


tion  that  difTuse  indammation  is  very  likely  to  follow.  If  it  is  too  large,  passing 
through  the  plexus  into  the  recto-vesical  fascia  and  dividing  the  lateral  true  liga- 
ment of  the  bladder,  urine  is  almost  certain  to  be  extravasated  into  the  deep 
cellular  tissue.  The  staH*  must  be  held  well  up  against  the  pubes,  the  point  of  the 
Icnife  not  allowed  to  leave  the  groove,  and  the  blade  kept  in  a  line  with  the  staff, 
except  in  withdrawing  it  quite  at  the  end.      If  this  is  carried  out,  it  is  almost  im- 
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possible  to  wound  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  and  the  incision  is  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  finger  with  a  little  gentle  pres,sure.  When  the  calculus  is  left,  if  it  is 
thought  that  there  is  not  sufficient  sjjace,  it  is  easy  to  divide  anything  that  resists 
with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury. 

With  a  straight  staff  the  process  is  slightly  different  ;  the  preliminary  steps  are 
the  same,  but  as  soon  as  the  point  of  the  knife  is  placed  well  in  the  groove,  the 


operator  takes  the  staff  himself  with  the  left  hand,  lowers  it  until  it  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal, holding  the  [mint  of  the  knife  meanwhile  quite  still,  and  then,  turning  staff 
and  knife  together  on  their  long  axis,  so  that  the  latter  is  in  the  proper  plane, 
pushes  it  on  until  the  resistance  of  the  prostate  is  no  longer  felt.  The  extent  to 
which  the  gland  is  divided  depends  upon  the  angle  formed  by  the  knife  with  the 
staff.      With  a  straight  instrument  used  in  this  way  as  a  director,  it  is  much  more 


easy  to  keep  the  knife  in  the  groove  and  to  make  an  incision  sufficiently  free  with- 
out being  too  wide. 

As  soon  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn  the  finger  is  gently  worked  down  the  groove 
without  using  force,  dilating  the  tissues  until  it  enters  the  bladder  and  feels  the 
calculus.  Then,  and  as  a  rule  not  till  then,  the  staff  may  be  removed.  In  the 
case  of  very  dee]>  perineum  or  very  large  prostate,  where  the  finger  is  too  short  to 
reach  the  bladder,  a  blunt  gorget  may  be  passed  along  the  groove  to  open  up 
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the  route  for  the  forceps ;  or  a  director  may  be  used  to  keep  the  line  of  the  urethra 
and  act  as  a  guide  after  the  staff  has  been  withdrawn.     As  soon  as  the  finger  feels 
the  stone,  a  suitable  pair  of  forceps,  warmed,  must  be  guided  through  the  wound 
into  the  bladder,  and  the  blades  gently  separated.     Withdrawing  the  finger  is 
followed  by  a  gush  of  urine  which  may  carry  the  calculus  at  once  into  the  grasp 
of  the  forceps,  or  a  slight  movement  of  the  blades  may  enable  it  to  be  seized ;  boi 
often  this  is  the  most  difRcult  part  of  the  operation.     The  blades  should  be  opeocd 
laterally,  and  the  lower  one  made  to  sweep  along  the  floor ;  if  this  fails,  the  stone 
may  be  caught  behind  the  prostate  or  above  the  pubes,  and  the  forceps  must  be 
withdrawn  to  the  neck,  and  the  handles  raised  or  lowered.     Sometimes  the  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  size  of  the  calculus  or  from  its  shape,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  forceps  and  introduce  a  larger  pair,  or  to  manipulate  the  stone 
with  the  finger  so  that  it  may  be  caught  in  another  diameter.     If  it  breaks  up,  h 
must  be  extracted  with  the  finger  and  a  scoop,  washing  the  bladder  out  afterward 
to  remove  the  debris.     Everything  must  be  done  slowly,  gently,  and  methodi- 
cally ;  the  direction  of  the  forceps  must  be  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  ;  the  tractioii 
must  be  straight,  without  rotation  ;  if  there  is  much  resistance,  the  tissues  in  front 
of  the  stone  must  be  felt  with  the  finger ;  sometimes  they  can  be  gently  pushed 
off  it  J  or  they  may  be  notched  with  a  scalpel ;  or  if  the  obstruction  can  be  felt  all 
round,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  incision  is  too  small,  the  forceps  may  be  remo^'ed, 
the  stone  allowed  to  drop  back,  and  the  tissues  that  resist  divided,  as  far  as  is 
prudent,  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  using  the  finger  as  a  guide.     By  this  means, 
in  an  adult,  a  stone  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  may  be  removed  without  divid- 
ing the  lateral  ligaments  and  without  too  much  bruising ;  one  two  inches  acm 
may  possibly  be  extracted  by  drawing  it  well  down  and  carefully  dividing  the 
tissues  that  resist,  or  incising  the  other  side  of  the  prostate  ;  but  in  such  a  case  it 
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is  better  either  to  perform  the  suprapubic  operation,  or  to  crush  the  calculus  first 
and  then  extract  the  fragments.  Underno  conditions  may  the  incision  be  made 
first,  and  then  the  stone  broken  up  by  instruments  introduced  through  the  wound. 
The  fracture  of  a  calculus,  even  when  held  in  the  forceps,  adds  materially  to  the 
risk,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  washing  out  the  bladder  to  get  rid  of  the  fragments. 

The  last  stej)  in  the  operation  is  to  explore  the  bladder  with  the  finger,  to 
make  sure  there  is  no  other  calculus  present. 

Unless  hemorrhage  is  feared,  there  is  no  need  to  leave  a  tube  in  the  wound. 
If  the  bladder  and  kidneys  are  sound,  it  is  quite  possible,  especially  in  children, 
to  secure  union  by  the  first  intention,  which  this,  of  course,  would  prevent.  As 
a  rule,  the  urine  flows  away  through  the  opening  for  the  first  two  days,  and  then, 
owing  to  the  swelling  about  the  prostate,  some,  and  occasionally  all,  comes  bytbe 
urethra.  If  suppuration  begins  it  pours  out  of  the  wound,  the  amount  gradually 
diminishing  as  healing  progresses.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  on  hn 
])ack,  on  a  divided  mattress  protected  by  a  waterproof.  The  hips  and  knees  should 
be  bent  and  the  legs  supported  by  pillows.  Dry  sponges  wrung  out  of  carbolic 
solution  and  frequently  changed,  or  wood-wool,  may  be  used  to  absorb  the  urine 
and  the  discharges  of  the  wound.  Every  endeavor  must  be  made  to  keep  the  skin 
dry  and  to  prevent  excoriations;  especially  in  old  people,  and  where  the  urine ii 
ammoniacal,  this  sometimes  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Occasionally  the  wound 
becomes  coated  over  with  phosphates,  and  it  may  require  to  be  washed  out 

The  diet  should  be  simple  but  good.  The  question  of  stimulants  must  be 
determined  by  the  habits  of  the  patient  and  the  condition  of  the  pake.  The 
bowels  may  be  oi)ened  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  by  a  gentle  aperient,  aided  by  an 
enema  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  closing  and  there  is  no  further  risk  of  hem- 
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1.  Hemorrhage. — The  transverse  perineal  and  external  hemorrhoidal  arteries 
are  rarely  of  consequence ;  if  they  continue  bleeding,  pressure  forceps  may  be 
placed  upon  them  imtil  the  end  of  the  operation.  The  artery  to  the  bulb  may  be 
wounded  either  from  its  taking  an  abnormal  course,  or  from  the  incision  being 
commenced  too  far  forward,  but  it  seldom  causes  any  difficulty.  Sometimes  the 
bulb  itself  is  injured  in  the  same  way.  Profuse  arterial  hemorrhage  occasionally 
■  comes  from  some  deep-seated  trunk,  possibly  the  internal  pudic,  though  this  is 
very  well  guarded  under  the  lip  of  the  tuberosity ;  if  the  vessel  cannot  be  found 
and  tied,  forci pressure,  acupressure,  or  even  digital  compression  by  relays  of 
dressers,  must  be  kept  up  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Venous  hemorrhage  may  be  profuse  at  the  time,  or  may  come  on  later,  and 
the  blood  may  collect  in  the  bladder  and  distend  it  before  the  occurrence  is 
known.  The  coagula  must  be  washed  out,  the  bleeding  checked  by  cold  and  ex- 
posure to  air  ;  and  if  this  does  not  succeed,  or  if  it  recurs  after  a  few  hours,  the 
wound  must  be  plugged.  The  best  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  Buckston 
Browne's  dilatable  tampon — a  central  tube,  so  that  the  urine  has  free  exit,  sur- 
rounded with  a  soft  india-rubber  sac  which  can  be  introduced  when  collapsed,  and 
distended  with  air  or  water.  A  flexible  tube  should  be  attached,  to  conduct  the 
urine  at  once  to  a  vessel  beneath  the  bed  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  plugging 
the  wound  assists  absorption  from  the  surface  and  exerts  very  injurious  pressure 
upon  the  soft  tissues. 

I.  Wouttd  of  the  rectum  may 
occur,  especially  in  old  people,  in 
whom  the  lower  end  is  often  much 
dilated.  It  may  be  cut,  owing  to 
the  knife  not  being  sufficiently 
turned  to  one  side,  or  it  may 
slough  from  bruising,  (lenerally 
the  oi>ening  closes  of  itself,  but  it 
may  leave  a  fistula. 

3.  The  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder  has  been  punctured  \iy  the 
staff"  and  by  the  knife  leaving  the  f.q,  ,5,,_iii,cv<.on  Browne'i  diLjuWc  Tampon, 
groove  and  being  carried    in   too 

far  ;    and    the    urethra    has    been 

missed  altogether,  the  knife  jiassing  by  the  side  of  it  or  behind  it,  and  entering 

the  bladder  through  the  floor,  or  even  l)ehind  the  prostate. 

4.  Ttaring  the  urethra  across  may  occur  in  children.  It  arises  from  the 
deep  incision  being  too  small.  The  tissues  are  very  delicate  and  easily  give  way  ; 
the  bladder  lies  higher  and  is  less  liexed  than  it  is  later  in  life,  and  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  force  the  finger  down  the  urethra,  it  is  very  easy  to  tear  it  across  and 
push  everything  onward  until  a  cavity  that  feels  like  the  bladder  is  formed  in  the 
tissues  at  the  neck.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  dete])tion  has  been  increased  by 
the  stone  being  felt  through  the  wall.  If  the  accident  is  recognized  in  time,  the 
finger  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  knife  carefully  pushed  along  the  groove  until 
the  bladder  is  really  opened ;  but  if  the  bladder  is  pushed  off  the  stafl"  so  far  that 
it  cannot  lie  brought  down  again,  either  the  operation  niu.st  be  abandoned,  or.  as 
this  is  practically  fatal,  the  su])rapul)ir  operation  must  be  |)erformed,  the  stone  ex- 
tracted, and  a  catheter  passed  through  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  from  the  interior 
into  the  i>erineal  wound. 

To  avoid  this  Heath  recommends  that,  instead  of  trying  to  pass  the  finger 
along  the  staff,  a  director  should  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  first,  the  staff 
withdrawn,  and  the  finger  then  gently  worked  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
director.  In  other  ca.ses  a  pair  of  jwlypus  forceps  may  be  introduced  to  dilate  the 
urethra  ;  but  whatever  plan  is  adopted,  if  there  is  much  resistance,  it  is  wiser  to 
remove  the  finger  and  enlarge  the  incision. 
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The  prognosis  in  lateral  lithotomy  depends  upon : — 

1.  Age. — In  children  it  is  wonderfully  successful,  a  series  of  seventy  and 
eighty  cases  without  a  death  having  been  published.  As  years  advance  it  becomes 
steadily  more  and  more  fatal. 

2.  The  Size  of  the  Calculus. — Up  to  an  inch  in  diameter  this  is  not  material; 
over  this,  the  mortality  increases  rapidly,  and  in  very  large  calculi  the  operation  is 
exceedingly  dangerous. 

3.  The  Slate  0/  the  Kidneys. — This  is  the  most  important  of  the  three.  Most 
of  the  fatal  cases  may  be  traced  to  urinary  fever  with  suppression,  or  to  diffuse 
inflammation  and  exhaustion,  consequent  on  renal  disease^ 

Causes  of  Death. — i.  Septicamia. — All  the  structures  around  the  wound 
are  torn  and  crushed  ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  decomposing  urine,  and  the 
tissues,  if  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  break  down  and  slough  at  once.  It  generally 
begins  about  the  second  or  third  day  ;  there  may  be  a  rigor  with  high  fever,  acute 
cellulitis,  and  distention  of  the  abdomen  ;  or  the  beginning  may  be  insidious  with 
little  or  no  pain,  but  with  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  hiccough,  and  extrenoe 
prostration.  It  is  nearly  always  fatal,  but  recovery  with  the  formation  of  pelvic 
abscesses  has  been  known. 

2.  Urinary  fever  may  be  acute  and  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours  from  sup- 
pression of  urine  ;  more  often  it  is  chronic,  and  associated  in  such  a  way  with 
septicaemia  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  each  its  share.     It  rarely  occurs  when 

the  kidneys  are  sound,  but  it  is  a  common  cause  of 
death  where  they  are  only  just  able  to  hold  thdr 
own,  as  in  old  cases  of  calculous  disease  and  chronic 
cystitis.  Suppurative  pyelonephritis  sets  in  from 
extension  of  the  inflammation  up  the  ureters; 
multiple  abscesses  form  in  the  cortex  ;  the  secreti<» 
of  urine  becomes  still  further  diminished,  and  the 
patient  dies  with  symptoms  of  low  fever  and 
prostration. 

3.  Extravasation  of  urine  into  the  cellular 
tissue  at  the  base  of  the  bladder,  owing  to  the  neck 
having  been  laid  open  and  the  recto- vesical  fascia 
divided.  Brodie  saved  one  case  in  which  this  had 
occurred  by  laying  the  whole  perineum  open  into 
the  rectum.  Usually  it  is  fatal  within  the  first  few 
days  from  acute  jieritonitis. 

4.  Hemorrhage^  not  so  much  from  the  loss  of 
blood  at  the  time  as  from  the  weakened  state  in 
which  the  patient  is  left. 

5.  Phlebitis  and pycemia, 

6.  Peritonitis  from  wound  of  the  p»osterior  wall 
of  the  bladder,  sloughing  of  a  sacculus,  or  extension 
from  the  cellular  tissue. 

7 .  Shock  and  exhaustion. 
Difficulties    may  arise   in    lateral    lithotomy, 

either  from  anatomical  causes,  or  from  the  size, 
position,  and  shape  of  the  calculus.  The  former 
include  false  passages  in  the  urethra,  enlargement  of 
the  prostate,  unusual  depth  of  perineum,  contrac- 
tion of  the  pelvis  from  rickets,  and  such  cxrcasional 
obstacles  as  tumors  growing  from  the  bones,  and 
ankylosis  of  the  hip  joint.  These  may  usually  be 
overcome  by  the  exercise  of  a  certain  amount  of 
ingenuity.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  stone  may, 
however,  be  such  as  to  render  the  operation  impnc- 
ticable.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  size  of  stone  lus 
Yvc>\.  W'iw  \^\\voN^^"Ocv\Qvv^^Uteral  incision ;  but  at 
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the  present  time  no  one  would  willingly  attempt  the  extraction  of  one  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  it  is  better  to  adopt  other  methods  for  all  over  an  inch.  The 
position  of  the  stone  is  scarcely  less  important.  When  it  is  deeply  imbedded  in  a 
sac  that  it  has  worn  for  itself,  it  may  be  dislodged  either  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum, 
or  by  inserting  the  nail  beneath  it,  and  gradually  working  it  out,  or  even  by  very 
carefully  notching  the  edges  of  the  sphincter-like  ring  that  holds  it  fixed  ;  and  this, 
it  must  be  admitted,  cannot  be  done  by  lithotrity  ;  but  when  the  stone  is  lying  in 
a  large  thin-walled  sacculus,  the  orifice  of  which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  neck, 
and  very  likely  is  only  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  quill  pen,  it  cannot  be  removed. 
If  a  small  tube  can  be  introduced  through  the  f)erineal  wound,  some  relief  may 
be  obtained  by  draining  the  sacculus,  but  there  is  no  means  of  extracting  the 
stone. 

Median  Lithotomy. — In  this  the  deep  incision  extends  only  through  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  and  the  apex  of  the  prostate. 

The  patient  is  prepared  for  operation  in  the  same  way,  and  placed  in  the  same 
position,  but  the  staff  used  is  rectangular,  so  as  to  bring  the  apex  of  the  prostate 
as  near  the  surface  as  possible.  The  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  placed  in  the 
rectum,  and  either  an  incision  made  in  the  middle  line,  or  a  straight-backed  bis- 
toury, with  the  edge  toward  the  pubes,  pushed  at  once  through  the  perineum  to 
the  angle  of  the  staff.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  the  incision  must  be  exactly 
median,  commencing  below  the  bulb,  stopping  short  of  the  rectum,  and  laying 
ojjen  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  and  the  commencement  of  the  prostatic. 
A  director  is  then  passed  along  the  groove  into  the  bladder,  the  staff  withdrawn, 
and  the  forefinger  insinuated  along  the  urethra,  following  the  upper  surface, 
because  the  roof  is  more  firmly  fixed  than  the  floor,  and  there  is  less  danger  of 
tearing  it  across.  In  this  way  the  prostate  is  gradually  dilated,  until  the  finger 
gains  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  bruising,  and  pos- 
sibly rupture  of  the  gland  tissue  and  muscular  fibre  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
but,  so  far  as  the  adult  is  concerned,  there  is  no  extensive  laceration  (a  similar 
operation  is  often  performed  merely  for  exploration),  and  rupture  of  the  capsule 
or  of  the  recto- vesical  fascia  is  impossible.  The  operation  is  then  completed  in 
the  ordinary  manner. 

Comparison  of  Lateral  and  Afcdian  Lithotomy, 

The  chief  advantages  possessed  by  the  median  are — 

(a)  Less  risk  of  hemorrhage.  Abnormal  arteries  cannot  be  divided,  and  the 
prostatic  plexus  is  not  opened. 

(^)  It  is  impossible  to  injure  the  recto-vesical  fascia.  In  the  lateral  operation 
the  knife  runs  along  the  groove  of  the  staff,  cutting  the  prostate  and  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  ;  so  long  as  the  incision  is  only  the  depth  of  the  blade,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  to  allow  the  finger  to  pass  into  the  bladder  without  forcing  it  in  the  least, 
the  lateral  true  ligaments  and  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  are  entirely  out  of  danger  ; 
but  if  the  knife  is  not  kept  parallel  to  the  staff,  especially  when  the  deepest  part  of 
the  incisfon  is  being  made,  or  if  the  surgeon  allows  his  hand  to  drop  too  much,  it 
is  very  easy  to  carry  the  incision  right  through  the  gland  and  the  prostatic  plexus. 
In  the  median  operation  this  is  impossible  ;  the  incision  goes  no  further  than  the 
apex  of  the  prostate,  and  the  finger  cannot  tear  the  fascia. 

(r)  After  the  ojieration  the  urine  very  soon  ceases  to  flow  out  of  the  wound, 
and  the  patient  is  saved  much  discomfort. 

The  disadvantages  are — 

{a)  Want  of  space,  not  only  for  the  sii|)erficial,  but  for  the  deep  incision  ;  so 
that  a  calculus  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter  cannot  be  extracted.  To  obviate 
this  Harrison  recommends  that  an  incision  should  be  made  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  along  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra,  from  within  outward  ;  and  that 
then  the  two  sides  of  the  prostate  should  be  torn  asunder  by  the  pressure  of  the 
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(Jf)  In  children  particularly  there  is  the  danger  of  tearing  the  urethra  across. 

(r)  The  bulb  and  the  rectum  are  both  more  likely  to  be  wounded. 

Median  lithotomy  can  only  be  performed  when  the  calculus  is  small,  and  is 
seldom  selected  unless  there  is  some  condition  which  either  precludes  crushing  or 
renders  it  inadvisable.     The  following  are  the  chief : — 

1.  Dense  cartilaginous  stricture,  involving  the  membranous  or  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.  This  may  be  incised  at  the  sane 
time. 

2.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate,  in  which  it  is  thought  that  either  a  portion  of 
the  gland  may  be  removed  with  advantage,  or  the  post- prostatic  pouch  drained. 

3.  When  there  is  a  foreign  body  of  peculiar  shape. 

4.  When  there  is  a  number  of  calculi,  too  large  to  come  away  in  an  ordinary 
evacuating  tube,  and  too  many  to  be  crushed. 

5.  When  there  is  a  calculus  or  a  fragment  impacted  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
or  in  the  prostate,  or  in  the  orifice  of  one  of  the  ureters,  endangering  the  safety  of 
the  kidney. 

6.  As  an  adjunct  to  lithotrity,  after  the  stone  has  been  crushed,  where  it  is 
desired  to  evacuate  the  fragments  at  once  or  to  drain  the  bladder. 

Suprapubic  Lithotrity. 

In  this  the  bladder  is  oi:)ened  over  the  pubic  symphysis,  below  the  peritoneum. 

When  the  bladder  is  empty  the  fold  of  the  peritoneum  lies  below  the  upper 
border  of  the  pubic  symphysis ;  in  moderate  distention  it  rises  to  the  same  Ie\el, 
and  in  some  people  it  may  be  half,  or  even  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above,  but  it 
is  only  in  cases  of  chronic  retention  that  the  space  is  of  any  size.  According  to 
Garson  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  bladder  stretching  backward  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum  and  compressing  the  rectum,  instead  of  rising  up  out  of  the  pelvis ;  and 
if  this  is  prevented  by  filling  the  intestine  to  a  very  moderate  extent,  the  fold  of 
the  peritoneum  may  be  raised  (especially  in  fat  people)  sufficiently  for  all  surgical 
purposes.  There  is  no  strain  upon  the  wall  of  the  bladder  ;  its  anterior  surface  is 
well  exposed ;  and  the  floor  is  raised  and  fixed,  so  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
introduce  sutures  if  they  are  required. 

In  children  the  fold  of  the  peritoneum  is  higher ;  when  the  bladder  is  moder- 
ately full  it  is  nearly  always  well  above  the  level  of  the  bone ;  in  distention  there 
may  be  two  inches,  and  even  more. 

The  preparation  of  the  patient  is  the  same,  but  the  position  is  the  ordinar)* 
recumbent  one,  with  the  hips  slightly  flexed.  A  very  thin  cylindrical  rubber  bag. 
made  without  seams,  and  capable  of  holding  twelve  ounces,  is  introduced  into  the 
rectum  well  above  the  sphincter,  and  connected  with  an  irrigating  can  filled  with 
warm  water.  Distention  in  this  way  is  more  equable  than  with  a  syringe,  and  the 
tube  can  be  clamped  or  undamped  at  any  time.  Ten  ounces  are  usually  ample, 
even  in  an  old  person  ;  and  less  than  this  is  advisable  for  a  young  adult ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum  has  been  severely  injured  on  several  occasions  by  bags  of 
unsuitable  shaj)e  or  size.  A  soft  catheter  should  then  be  passed,  the  bladder 
washed  out  with  a  warm  antiseptic  solution,  and  the  end  of  the  catheter  connected 
by  a  flexible  tube  with  a  vessel  filled  with  the  same.  By  raising  or  lowering  this, 
as  occasion  requires,  the  bladder  may  be  filled  to  any  desired  extent,  or  emptied, 
without  the  necessity  of  tying  anything  round  the  penis.  This  method  of  disten- 
tion is  much  to  be  preferred,  both  in  the  case  of  the  rectum  and  bladder.  It  is 
gradual  and  perfectly  even  ;  it  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety,  andean  be  relieved  at 
once  l)y  lowering  the  vessel. 

The  pubes  must  be  shaved,  and  an  incision  three  or  four  inches  in  length 
made  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  commencing  just  below  the  upper  margin  of  the 
symj)hysis.  The  sheath  of  the  rectus  is  exposed  first,  and  carefully  divided  upon 
a  director  ;  then  the  layer  of  tlie  transversalis  fascia  that  bounds  the  prevesical 
space  in  front ;  the  \)osteric)r  one  should  ])revent  the  peritoneum  being  seen,  but  if 
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it  comes  into  view  it  must  be  pushed  up  out  of  the  way  with  the  6nger.     In  the 
case  of  very  large  calculi  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  tendon  on  either  side, 

but  this  should  be  done  as  little  as  possible. 

If  the  vessel  connected  with  the  catheter  is  raised  a,little,  the  bladder  slowly 
presents  itself  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  soft,  delicate  fat  (sometimes  of  consider- 
able thickness),  containing  numerous  tortuous  veins.  It  is  essential  to  interfere 
with  this  as  Utile  as  possible  ;  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  or  an  ivory  separator,  as 
Thompson  recommends,  may  be  used  to  push  it  to  one  side ;  one  of  the  chief  risks 
is  the  infiltration  of  urine,  and  this  is  almost  sure  to  follow  if  there  is  any  rough 
handling  or  hemorrhage.  In  most  cases  there  are  two  large  veins  running  down 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder  in  a  vertical  direction ;  and  the  greatest  care  is 
needed  to  avoid  not  only  these  but  the  smaller  ones  near  the  neck. 

One  way  of  securing  the  bladder,  so  that  it  does  not  collapse  when  opened,  is 
to  pass  two  sutures  through  the  muscular  coat,  one  on  either  side ;  but  a  sharp 
hook  or  toothed  forceps  is  usually  preferred.  The  opening  itself  should  be  made 
with  a  scalpel  (the  edge  pointing  toward  the  pubes)  in  the  middle  line  between 
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the  veins,  and  it  should  he  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger>  The  calculus  mu.st 
be  dealt  with  according  to  its  si/.e  and  position.  Sometimes  it  can  be  extracted 
by  tlie  finger  and  a  scoop,  or  with  the  two  fore-fingen;  in  other  cases  polyi>us 
forceps,  or  lithotomy  forceps,  may  be  used  to  lay  btdd  of  it;  even  small  mid- 
wifery rorce])s  have  been  em!>loyed  ;  and  in  one  UMtasce  it  was  necessary  to  break 
up  the  calculus  with  chisel  and  mallet.  One  disadvuitlge  of  rectal  di>teruJon  is 
that  the  stone,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  tbe  centK  of  Hat  floor  of  thL-  bhidder 
is  elevated,  is  apt  to  roll  down  to  the  sides.  This,  however,  is  of  Utile  im|ioitance, 
as  the  whole  interior  can  be  easily  explored. 

The  treatment  of  the  wound  must  be  guided  by  the  randition  of  the  nrine 
and  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder.  In  children  and  yooDg  adults,  if  ihe  kidneys  are 
sound,  and  the  muscular  coat  fairly  healthy  and  not  much  bruised,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  secure  union  by  the  first  intaitian.  Two  series  of  sutures  nay 
be  used— one  through  tbe  muscular  coat  to  bring  tiie  edges  togeilk-r  i  the  other. 
Lemhert's,  outside  this  ;  but  neither  ihoahl  toadb  0K  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
latter  shoidd  e.\teiKl  nut  only  the  whole  leq(lh  of  Hw  wound,  Iml  for  a  littV  dis- 
tance beyond  at  either  end.     Either  iiU  or  Avaic  catgut  mav  he  used-     i*  *"' 
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case  the  sutures  must  not  be  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  or  when  the 
bladder  becomes  distended  leakage  will  take  place  between  them.     Even  if  they 
do  give  way  after  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  the  risk  of  urinary  extravasation 
is  by  that  time  much  diminished,  anil  in  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases  the  wound 
has  healed  up  at  once.     If,  however,  the  walls  are  thinned  or  fasciculated,  if  they 
have  been  bruised,  if  the  urine  is  ammoniacal,  or  the  kidneys  diseased,  union  by 
the  first  intention  is  so  problematical  that  it  is  wiser  not  to  try.     The  woond  in 
the  bladder  should  be  left  entirely  open,  the  abdominal  one,  if  it  is  very  teng, 
being  closed,  so  far  at  least  as  the  upper  extremity  is  concerned. 

If  the  wound  of  the  bladder  is  sutured,  morphia  is  usually  advisable.  Sup- 
positories may  be  used,  but  it  is  better  injected  directly  into  the  tissues  over  the 
pubes.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  condition  of  the  sutures  a  catheter  maybe 
passed  as  often  as  required ;  with  cocaine  there  is  rarely  any  objection,  but,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  children,  it  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  Tying  a  catheter 
in  it  is  not  merely  useless,  but  a  constant  source  of  irritation  ;  and  draining  throng 
the  perineum,  though  it  may  be  sometimes  advisable  to  prevent  decompositioB 
after  the  removal  of  tumors  of  the  bladder,  is  rarely  needed  in  lithotomy. 

If  the  wound  is  not  secured,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  keep  the  bladder  as 
dry  as  possible.  In  his  earlier  cases  Thompson  recommended  that  the  patient 
should  simply  lie  on  his  side,  changing  from  one  to  the  other  every  six  hours  so 
as  to  prevent  excoriation.  Trendelenburg  tried  the  prone  position,  but  this  is 
scarcely  practicable  in  the  cases  which  require  it  most.  The  simplest  plan  is  to 
introduce  a  full-sized  tube,  and  thread  it  with  loosely-packed  lampwick  for  about 
a  foot  of  its  length,  so  that  it  will  act  as  a  siphon.  If  this  fails,  an  apparatus  like 
a  Higginson's  syringe  may  be  attached  to  it  by  a  side  branch,  and  the  contents  as- 
pirated at  frequent  intervals  either  by  the  patient  or  the  nurse.  Greig  Smith  does 
not  consider  a  drainage  tube  necessary  if  absorbent  dressings  are  used  and  changed 
at  frequent  intervals  ;  the  bladder  is  kept  empty  by  the  pressure  of  the  viscera 
above  it. 

Compared  with  the  perineal  methods,  the  accidents  that  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  suprapubic  lithotomy  are  exceedingly  few  and  easily  avoided.  The  rec- 
tum and  bladder  have  been  ruptured  from  excessive  dilatation,  and  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  former  has  been  caused  by  the  pressure.  The  peri- 
toneum has  been  opened,  so  that  the  operation  had  to  be  delayed  :  and  free  hemor- 
rhage may  occur  from  the  prevesical  plexus.  This,  however,  is  im[x>rtant  rather 
from  the  facility  that  it  gives  to  subsequent  suppuration  and  extravasation  of  urine 
than  from  actual  loss  of  blood. 

Causes  of  Death. — In  children  this  operation  is  as  successful  as  lateral 
lithotomy.  In  adults  the  comparison  is  hardly  fair,  as  many  of  the  cases  weresuch 
that  the  lateral  operation  was  impossible. 

Suppurative  pyelonephritis,  with  partial  suppression,  is  the  most  common.  It 
generally  proves  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  with  low  muttering  delirium  and 
extreme  prostration. 

Pericystitis,  extending  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  setting  up  pdvic 
cellulitis  and  peritonitis,  may  occur  from  injury  to  the  soft  tissues  around  the 
bladder  or  from  extravasation  of  urine.  Its  course  and  severity  depend  largely 
upon  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  ;  in  children,  for  instance,  it  very  rarely  occufs. 

Besides  these,  death  may  occur  from  shock,  exhaustion,  pyaemia,  or  other 
sequelae  common  to  all  operations  in  such  conditions. 

Choice  of  Method. 

Three  things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  a  method:  the 
patient,  the  urinary  organs,  and  the  calculus. 

I.  The  Patient. — Under  six  years  of  age,  crushing  is  not  advisable.  It  hts 
been  done  in  younger  patients,  and  occa.sionally  the  urethra  is  sufficiently 
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Between  six  and  puberty,  crushing  and  cutting  (for  all  moderate-sized  stones) 
are  equally  successful.  Unless  there  is  some  other  condition,  the  choice  is  per- 
fectly open.  After  puberty,  so  far  as  years  alone  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  former  is  to  be  preferred. 

2.  The  Urinary  Organs, — The  Urethra. — The  presence  of  a  stricture  or  false 
passage  does  not  preclude  lithotrity,  but  it  is  an  objection  ;  if  there  is  much  in- 
flammatory exudation  around,  suppuration  and  urinary  abscess  are  not  unlikely. 
Enlargement  of  the  prostate  in  the  same  way,  so  long  as  it  is  moderate,  does  not 
prevent  crushing,  though  it  renders  it  difficult ;  but  when  it  is  excessive,  or  very 
irregular,  with  a  deep  post- prostatic  pouch,  the  suprapubic  method  is  better. 

The  State  of  the  Bladder. — Atony  of  itself  does  not  prevent  lithotrity,  or 
make  the  operation  difficult ;  the  trouble  comes  afterward  from  the  constant  wash- 
ing out  that  is  required.  It  must  be  remembered  that  sometimes  it  is  advisable, 
on  account  of  the  atony,  to  make  an  opening  in  the  bladder  and  drain  it 
thoroughly. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  cystitis.  If  it  is  slight  and  due  to  the  calculus,  it 
will  be  made  perhaps  a  little  more  severe  by  the  crushing,  but,  the  cause  being  re- 
moved, the  inflammation  soon  subsides.  When,  however,  the  cystitis  has  already 
lasted  some  time,  and  the  walls  are  irregular  or  the  urine  ammoniacal,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  other  things  into  consideration.  If  the  kidneys  are  sound  (which 
they  seldom  are)  and  the  urethra  tolerant,  the  calculus  may  be  crushed  and  the 
bladder  washed  out  periodically,  to  clear  away  the  decomposing  mucus  from  the 
walls  and  stop  the  fermentation  ;  but  in  many  of  these  cases  it  is  wiser  to  drain  the 
bladder  through  an  0|)ening  in  the  perineum,  and,  if  this  is  done,  it  is  as  well  at 
the  same  time  to  extract  either  the  calculus  itself,  if  it  is  small,  or  the  fragments 
into  which  it  has  been  broken  by  a  few  minutes'  cnishing.  This  combination  of 
crushing  with  the  median  operation  is  exceedingly  useful ;  the  operation  is  not  a 
long  one,  the  shock  is  not  severe,  the  bladder  can  be  thoroughly  emptied,  and  it 
enjoys  perfect  rest  afterward,  the  urine  being  drained  off  directly  by  means  of  a 
flexible  tube  carried  outside  the  bed. 

If  the  presence  of  sacculi  can  be  diagnosed,  crushing  should  not  l^e  attempted. 
Most  of  the  cases  of  peritonitis  are  caused  in  this  way. 

The  State  of  the  Kidneys. — When  these  are  diseased  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  lithotomy  or  lithotrity  is  the  worse.  Much  depends  upon  the  calculus, 
but  probably  a  great  deal  more  upon  the  operator.  If  the  stone  is  only  of  moderate 
size  and  soft,  and  \{  the  crushing  is  done  by  a  practiced  hand,  rapidly  and  gently, 
with  the  minimum  of  manipulation  and  without  any  bruising,  the  risk  is  very  much 
less  than  in  any  cutting  o[)eration  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  stone  is  of 
unusual  size  or  hardness,  if  the  condition  of  the  bladder  is  such  that  fragments 
are  likely  to  remain  behind  in  the  mucus,  or  to  require  a  great  deal  of  manipula- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  the  suprapubic  or  the  combined  operation  is  the  better,  as 
inflicting  less  injury. 

3.  The  Calculus. — Calculi  have  been  crushed  up  to  four  ounces  in  weight, 
but  such  are  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  an  oxalate  of  lime  one  over  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, or  one  of  uric  acid  over  an  inch  and  a  half,  is  nearly  as  much  as  can  be 
accomplished.  For  larger  ones  (unless  they  are  very  soft)  the  suprapubic  opera- 
tion alone  is  suitable.  Besides  the  size  of  the  calculus,  however,  its  position, 
esi:>ecially  if  it  is  fixed,  and  its  shape,  are  of  importance  in  determining  the  method 
of  operation. 

Sometimes  there  are  other  considerations  present  which  prevent  either  crush- 
ing or  cutting,  and  limit  the  choice,  as,  for  example,  deformity  of  the  pelvis, 
tumors  growing  from  the  pubic  bones,  or  from  the  prostate  and  bladder,  ankylosis 
of  the  hip  joint,  etc. 

Lithotrity,  therefore,  is  not  suited  to  children  under  six  years  of  age  ;  for 
calculi  over  a  certain  size  (depending  upon  their  composition),  encysted  stone,  or 
in  cases  of  dense  stricture.  Whether  it  should  be  preferred  to  other  methods  in 
cystitis,  atony,  great  enlargement  of  the  prostate  and  disease  of  the  kidneys  (all 
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of  which  frequently  occur  together),  depends  chiefly  upon  the  operator.  The 
stigma  from  which  it  suffers  is  the  frequency  of  recurrence,  even  as  much  as  one 
in  seven  or  eight,  in  the  most  practiced  hands. 

As  regards  lithotomy,  the  suprapubic  method  is  probably  the  easiest  and  the 
least  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  most  operators,  but  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  to 
a  certain  extent  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  therefore  upon  its  trial.     For  calculi 
over  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  it  is  the  only  method,  unless  the  stone  is  fim 
broken  into  a  few  fragments  and  extracted   by  the  median.     Recovery  is  more 
slow  after  it  than  after  the  lateral  or  the  median  (except  in  children)  ;  it  is  almost 
as  liable  to  be  followed  by  urinary  fistula ;  and  drainage  is  certainly  a  difficulty, 
especially  if  there  is  cystitis  ;  but  there  is  no  important  structure  near  that  can  be 
injured  if  reasonable  care  is  used,  the  space  is  less  limited,  there  is  no  danger  of 
hemorrhage,  the  incisions  are  more  easy,  the  removal  of  the  calculus  is  not  at- 
tended with  such  difficulty,  and  the  interior  of  the  bladder  can  be  explored  moie 
thoroughly.     Sometimes  other  conditions,  such  as  adhering  masses  of  phosphates, 
can  be  dealt  with  at  the  same  time. 

Calculus  in  the  Female. 

The  anatomical  conditions  of  the  female  bladder  are  such  that  calculus  is 
much  more  rare,  and  is  much  easier  of  extraction  than  in  the  male ;  moreover,  in 
them,  the  extreme  form  of  cystitis,  with  fasciculated  and  sacculated  walls,  whid 
results  from  stricture  or  enlarged  prostate,  and  is  always  attended  by  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  is  practically  unknown. 

In  adults  the  urethra  maybe  dilated  so  as  to  admit  the  forefinger  without  risk 
of  incontinence,  so  that  small  calculi  can  be  extracted  directly.  If  they  are  too 
large  for  this,  a  lithotrite  may  be  used  to  break  them  up  sufficiently  ;  if  larger  still 
— and  they  have  been  known  to  be  of  enormous  size — they  may  be  extracted 
either  through  the  vagina  or  by  the  suprapubic  method.  The  latter  is  perhaps  to 
be  preferred,  as  the  former,  even  when  the  incision  is  sewn  up  at  once,  exposes 
the  patient  to  the  risk  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  In  children,  in  whom  the  sexual 
organs  are  not  developed,  and  who  seem  not  to  suffer  from  infiltration  of  urine  to 
the  same  extent  as  adults,  the  suprapubic  is  certainly  the  better  method. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Tumors  of  the  bladder  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  assume  a  papillomatoos 
character,  even  when  they  are  malignant.  There  are  no  papillae  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bladder  and  allantois  are  developed 
in  connection  with  each  other,  and  that  the  foetal  villi  are  partially  dependent  upon 
the  latter.  There  is  a  very  close  resemblance  in  external  app>earance,  and  even  in 
structure,  between  some  forms  of  vesical  papilloma  and  the  tufts  that  are  found  on 
the  placenta. 

Papilloma. 

In  many  cases  the  tumor  is  composed  of  nothing  but  these  villi.  When  the 
bladder  is  empty  there  is  a  rounded,  red,  vascular  mass  lying  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane,  springing  from  its  superficial  layers,  and  freely  movable  on  the  subjacent 
tissue.  As  soon  as  it  is  placed  in  water  a  number  of  delicate,  hair-like  processes 
float  out  from  it  in  all  directions,  like  the  tentacles  of  a  sea  anemone.  Each  coo- 
tains  a  loop  of  a  vessel,  and  outside  this  a  delicate  basement  membrane  upos 
which  rests  the  columnar  epithelium.  In  many  there  is  no  fibrous  tissue  at  all; 
in  the  larger  there  may  be  a  few  threads  running  by  the  side  of  and  surrounding 
the  blood-vessels.  These  tumors  are  known  as  fimbriated  papillomata ;  usoallj 
they  are  single  and  sessile,  growing  near  the  trigone,  but  they  may  be  nmltipk 
and  pedunculated.     In  exceptional  cases  the  whole  interior  of  the  bladder  is  cor- 
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In  these  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  fibrous  tissue;  they  are  denser  and 
firmer  than  the  former,  but  they  still  belong  mainly  to  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
external  appearance  they  are  very 
similar,  but  the  villi  are  usually 
shorter  and  less  characteristic. 

Fibroma. 

Tumors  consisting  of  fibrous 
tissue  only  are  occasionally  found  in 
connection  with  the  submucous  coat. 
Usually  they  project  as  polypoid  | 
growths,  with  the  unaltered  mucous 
membrane  stretched  over  them  ;  but, 
as  all  other  vesical  tumors,  they  are 
occasionally  covered  with  villi.  In 
some  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
unstri|>ed  muscular  tissue,  so  that 
they  are  really  fibro-myomata  ;  and 
pure  myoma  has  been  described.  In 
others  (fibro-myxoma)  some  of  the 

fibrous  part  has  become  converted  rni,457.— ri"™-pi.i..i.onii.D.  mc  u.^uuc 

into  mucous  tissue. 

Sarcomata  are  more  rare.  In  external  appearance  they  resemble  fibro-papil- 
lomata,  but  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  interior  is  replaced  by  sarcomatous  elements, 
and  their  growth  is  much  more  raj>id.  In  some  instances,  in  which  fibro-papillo- 
mata  have  recurred  after  removal,  the  secondary  growths  were  softer  and  sprang 
up  more  quickly  than  the  original,  as  if  the  fibrous  part  was  giving  way  to  a 
growth  of  less  perfect  ty[>e.  In  a  few  cases  round-celled,  spindle-celled,  and  even 
chondrifying  sarcomata  have  been  found. 


Mucous    POLVPl. 

Outgrowths  froui  the  mucous  membrane,  resembling  those  that  are  met  with  in 
the  na.sal  i)a.ssages  and  in  the  rectum,  are  not  uncommon,  esijecially  in  children. 
Often  they  are  multiple,  and  the  pedicles  occasionally  become  stretched  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  females  they  may  even  jirotrude  at  the  meatus. 


Cai 


:[SOMA. 


Scirrhus  and  encejihaloid  are  rare.  Kpithelioma,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
most  common  of  all  tumors.  It  is  usually  found  after  middle  life,  and  it  may 
occur  at  any  ])art  of  the  bladder.  Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  its  cause; 
there  is  no  reason  to  connect  it  with  the  irritation  of  calculi,  catheters,  or  any- 
thing else.  In  general  the  tumor  is  single,  but  sometimes  there  is  more  than  one, 
and  occasionally  they  are  very  numerous.  In  a  few  instances,  in  which  the 
growths  have  been  on  opposite  sides,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  secondary  ones  had 
originated  by  a  process  of  infection  from  the  first.  When  there  is  a  perineal 
wound  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  mass  to  protrude  and  fongate,  as  if  it  had 
spread  along  the  granulation  tis.sue  ;  but  this  may  admit  of  other  explanations. 

'  'i  smooth  and   unaltered,  merely  raised  and 

ets  in.  and  the  tumor  being,  as  it  were,  ma- 

1  becomes  exceedingly  irregular  and  covered 

The  growth  itself  is  never  encapsuled  or 

it  infiltrates  the  submucous  and  muscular 


At  first  the  mucous  membrane  I 
vascular  ;  but  ulceration  very  soon  s< 
cerated  in  the  urine,  the  surface  s 
over  with  sloughing  shreds  of  tissue, 
freely  movable  on  the  dee[«r  strata ; 


*'ith   great   rai)idity,  and   spreads   from  them  to  the  surrounding  organs. 


M 
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Sometimes  the  converse  is  the  case,  and  the  bladder  becomes  secondarily  involvtd 
from  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus  or  rectum. 

General  Symptoms  of  Tumors  of  the  Bladder. — Hemorrhage  and 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  usually  amounting  to  cystitis,  are  the  most  proraiDot. 

The  former  varies  in  amount  and  frecjiiency  according  to  the  nature  of  lie 
growth.  In  papillomata  it  is  profuse,  pouring  out  from  the  delicate  villi,  ind 
very  irregular  in  occurrence.  Often  the  first  thing  noticed  is  a  sudden  goshd 
bright  blood  following  micturition,  and  then  there  may  be  an  interval  of  montk. 
In  carcinoma,  on  the  other  hand,  hemorrhage  is  usually  preceded  by  incmscd 
frequency  of  micturition  and  dysuria,  and  the  amount  of  blood,  though  small,  ii 
much  more  constant.  In  the  later  stages  the  difference  becomes  still  idor 
marked;  with  papillomata  there  is  discomfort,  sometimes  pain;  severe  cysotii 
may  occur  as  a  complication  ;  the  urine  may  even  become  ammoniacal  and  the 
tumor  crusted  over  with  a  layer  of  phosphates  ;  but  this  is  as  nothing  computd 
with  the  severity  of  the  suffering  in  carcinoma,  especially  when  ulceration  settin. 
Decomposition  of  the  urine  nearly  always  occurs :  the  pain  is  excruciating,  ndiu- 


ing  all  over  the  body  ;  the  desire  to  pa.ss  water  is  unceasing,  and  gives  no  telirf: 
there  is  constant  burning  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  rest  or  sleep  is  impocsibk, 
and  the  strenf;th  rapidly  gives  way.  .\ll  these  symptoms  are  intensely  aggrantcd 
when  ihe  growth  is  near  the  orifice  of  the  ureters,  so  that  renal  troubles  arc  prcsoi 
in  addition. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  ;  (n)  the  age  of  the  ptatient  (papiDoaua 
and  poly|)i  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life,  though  they  are  more  common  in  iht 
young — carcinoma  probably  never  liefore  forty)  ;  <Ji)  the  character  and  wder  d 
the  symptoms  ;  {c)  examination  of  the  urine  ;  and  (rf)  exploration  of  the  bladda- 

Kesiiles  the  blood  that  is  jireseni  in  the  urine  and  the  increased  amooDt  rf 
mucus  caused  by  the  cystitis,  ])ortions  of  these  growths  may  occasionally  be  fodll 
and  their  nature  identified  under  the  microscope.  Villi  are  unmistakable  ;  canca- 
cells  when  isolated  cannot  he  distinguished  from  the  normal  epithelium  of  tkr 
bladder,  but  occa.sionally  there  are  cell-nests  or  small,  sloughing  firagincnts if 
the  growth.  It  is  convenient  for  this  pur|iose  to  allow  the  urine  to  settle  for  soae 
hours  in  a  tall,  conical  gla.ss  which  can  be  tapped  from  the  bottom  witboat  the  in- 
troduction  of  a  \iipette.     In  susj^cted  cases,  when  this  fails,  an  a 
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made  to  obtain  some  of  the  fragments  by  washing  out  the  bladder  with  a  large- 
eyed  catheter,  the  edges  of  the  opening  being  rather  sharp.  If  the  urine  is  allowed 
to  discharge  itself  suddenly,  projecting  portions  of  the  growth  can  sometimes  be 
entangled  and  brought  away.  Sir  H.  Thompson  on  one  occasion  extracted  a 
fragment  with  a  small  lithotrite. 

Exact  information,  particularly  as  to  site,  can  only  be  obtained  by  examina- 
tion of  the  bladder  itself.  The  sound  is  of  very  tittle  use  until  the  disease  is  very 
far  advanced  ;  a  soft,  papillomatous  growth  cannot  be  detected  by  the  touch,  and 
though  profuse  haematuria  following  a  carefully  conducted  examination  is  very 
suggestive,  it  is  nothing  more  unless  a  fragment  of  the  growth  is  found.  It  is 
probably  in  this  that  the  cystoscope  will  show  its  value  most  (Fig.  459).  It  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  shaft,  of  as  brge  a  calibre  as  the  urethra  will  take,  with  a  short 
beak  set  on  the  end  at  an  angle.  At  the  end  of  the  beak  is  a  miniature  incan- 
descent electric  lamp  ;  in  one  form  of  the  instrument  this  is  unprotected,  in 
another  it  is  covered  in  by  a  cap  of  metal  with  a  rock-crystal  window.  At  the 
junction  of  the  beak  and  the  shaft  is  a  second  window,  closed  by  a  prism,  so  that 
the  rays  of  light  entering  it  are  reflected  down  the  tube  toward  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server.     In  the  tube  are  lenses  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  the  image. 

For  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder  (when  the  beak  is  turned  up)  the  two 


windows  are  on  the  concavity  ;  for  the  trigone  and  base,  on  the  convexity  of  the 
curve.  The  current  is  turned  on  and  off  as  required  by  means  of  a  small  key  in 
the  circular  handle. 

■nt  becomes  exceedingly  hot,  in  water  (and 
so  long  as  it  is  prevented  touching  the  mucous 
:e.  For  this  reason  the  bladder  is  partly  filled 
not  turned  on  until  the  instnmient  is  in  posi- 
1'  be  em[)loyed. 

le  of  this  instrument  in  distinguishing  the  site 

mist  be  recollected  that  it  only  allows  a  very 

ill  to  be  seen  at  one  time,  and  that  even  with  the 

laid  open,  it  is  not  always  i>ossible  to  be  certain  as 


Uurnt  in  air  the  cap  of  thi 
urine)  it  remains  [jcrfectly  cool, ; 
membrane  it  causes  no  inconven 
with  clear  water,  and  the  curren 
tion.     For  women  a  larger  tul>e 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
from  which  a  timior  grows  ;  but  it 
minute  portion  of  the  bladdi 
naked  eye,  when  the  bladder 


to  the  clinical  features  of  a  minute  growth.  Natural  rugosities  of  the  bladder  wall, 
low  villous  growths  of  an  inflammatory  character,  such  as  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  cases  of  calculi,  prolajise  of  the  ureter  (Fig.  470),  and  many  other 
conditions,  present  a  closely  similar  appearance. 

Examination  per  rectum  or  per  vagi'nam  rarely  reveals  much.  Sometimes,  in 
the  case  of  carcinoma,  a  certain  amount  of  induration  may  be  detected  ;  the  tissues 
seem  matted  together  when  pres.sure  is  made  upon  them  ;  but  for  this  to  occur  the 


growth  must  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  removal.     In  women  the 
interior  of  the  bladder  may  be  explored  with  the  finger  under  an  anaesthetic. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  growth.  Simple 
tumors  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible ;  if  left,  the  patient  becomes  ex- 
hausted by  hemorrhage  and  cystitis.  If  the  growth  is  pedunculated  and  accesable, 
the  operation  is  one  of  comparative  ease  ;  when  these  conditions  are  reversed  it 
may  be  excessively  difficult,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  impossible.  Ib 
malignant  disease  it  is  questionable  whether  it  should  be  attempted.  The  c3i«o- 
scope  may  reveal  the  existence  of  an  epithelial  growth  long  before  it  could  bcd^ 
tected  in  other  ways  ;  but  even  then  the  hope  is  very  slight,  although  portions  of 
the  bladder  wall  have  been  removed  on  several  occasions,  with  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  the  operation,  for  a  time  at  least. 

In  men  the  bladder  may  be  entered  either  above  the  pubes  or  through  the 
perineum.  The  latter  is  the  simpler,  and  affords  much  better  drainage,  so  thtt 
there  is  less  risk  of  septic  decomposition  and  absorption.  In  young  subjects,  too, 
the  whole  of  the  interior  can  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  finger  by  presBue 
over  the  pubes.  If,  however,  the  prostate  is  enlarged,  or  the  pelvis  contracted, or 
if  the  i)erineum  is  thick  and  rigid,  this  is  scarcely  practicable  ;  and  pressure  oo 
the  abdomen  has  the  grave  disadvantage  of  inverting  the  bladder,  so  that,  tefwc 
now,  portions  of  the  wall  have  been  excised  by  mistake,  and  the  peritoneal  cavitr 
opened.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  suprapubic  opening,  the  whole  of  the  interior 
can  l>e  easily  reached  with  the  finger ;  and,  what  is  very  important  (for  the  cysto- 
scoi^  ^^  of  "o  ^^  i"  ^^  operation,  owing  to  hemorrhage),  a  great  deal  of  it  can  be 
seen. 

Suprapubic  Cystotomy. 

The  preliminary  steps  are^the  same  as  in  suprapubic  lithotomy.  The  bladder 
is  carefully  washed  out  with  an  antiseptic  ;  the  rectum  distended  with  a  rubber  bag 
connected  with  a  receiver  ;  and  a  second  receiver  attached  to  the  catheter  in  the 
bladder.  The  incision  is  the  same  ;  the  sheath  of  the  recti  opened  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  the  same  precautions  taken  in  dealing  with  the  loose  cellular  tissue  and 
the  large  veins  in  the  pre-vesical  space.  As  soon  asthey  conae  into  view,  the  ^^ 
ceiver  connected  with  the  bladder  is  slowly  raised,  so  that  it  can  unfold  itself  and 
roll  the  fold  of  i>entoneum  up  out  of  the  way. 

A  hook,  or  two  sutures,  should  be  inserted  into  the  wall  of  the  bladder  to 
prevent  its  collaj^ing  when  the  ojx?ning  is  made.  This  is  best  done  with  a  sharp 
bistoury,  the  incision  being  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  forefinger  without 
stretchinii:. 

\'arious  methods  may  l>e  employed  for  the  removal  of  the  growth,  accocdiiig 
to  its  nature,  situation,  and  the  extent  of  its  attachment.  Small  vascular  fscasr 
cences  covering  a  large  i>ortion  of  the  wall,  and  bleeding  at  the  slightest  toodu 
should  l>e  scrai)etl  off  with  the  finger  nail,  or.  as  Br\ant  has  suggested,  with  idiy 
and  rather  rough  s^>onge.  Polyj)i  with  a  distinct  pedicle  may  either  be  leuiowd 
in  the  same  way  or  twisted  off  with  two  pairs  of  forceps,  care  being  taken  that  the 
neck  only  is  gras|x^J.  and  that  only  torsion,  not  traction,  is  used  ;  or  with  asnue. 
The  galvano-cautery  ha>  t)een  em]»loyed.  but  it  does  not  present  anv  materid 
advantage.  Soft,  papillomatous  growths  may  lie  treated  in  the  same  fashion,  brt 
Thomj>son's  Madder  forcej-s.  in  which  the  crushing  edge  is  protected  by  a  fine 
margin  projecting  In^yond,  so  that  when  the  neck  of  the  growth  is  caught  thewaB 
of  the  bladder  is  p;;shed  away,  are  more  safe.  In  one  or  two  instances  catgitf 
ligatures  kive  l»een  phueii  round  the  Ixise,  and  the  growth  removed  with  sciscn 
Whatever  methoil  is  e:ii| 'loved,  the  >\hole  tumor  should  be  excised  as  fiv  s  il 
jx)ssibly  can  W  :  any  portion  that  is  lei't  l^hind  is  liable  to  bleed,  and,  finomthe 
iTuising  it  has  vjulergone.  to  slough  and  Income  septic  Hemorrhage  most  be 
stopj-ed.  and  all  the  blood  cleared  away  by  washing  out  the  blaidder  with  viler 
of  the  tem|>erati:re  of  12c-  F..  and  touching  any  points  that  keep  on  oocing  will 
some  '^iy\a\c. 
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[The  sharp  spoon  or  curette  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  removal  of 
bladder  tumors  with  broad  bases.] 

The  treatment  of  the  bladder  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  urine  and 
the  state  of  its  walls.  In  young  subjects,  in  whom  the  urine  is  healthy  and  the 
tissues  not  bruised,  the  oi)ening,  which  contracts  at  once,  should  be  secured  by 
passing  sutures,  after  Lembert's  plan,  through  the  muscular  coat  only,  or  by  using 
a  double  series,  as  in  rupture  of  the  bladder,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  union  by 
the  first  intention  ;  and  the  external  wound  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  a 
large  drainage  tube  being  placed  in  the  lower  angle  behind  the  pubes.  If,  how- 
ever, the  urine  is  septic,  or  the  walls  of  the  bladder  thickened  from  chronic 
inflammation,  or  if  they  are  much  bruised  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  the 
wound  is  better  left  open,  with  a  drainage  tube  as  described  in  suprapubic  lith- 
otomy. A  few  sutures  may  be  placed  in  the  superficial  wound,  if  it  is  large, 
but  only  at  its  upper  end.  If  the  bladder  is  accurately  sutured,  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  pass  a  catheter  at  all ;  but  in  many  cases  the  urine  requires  to  be 
drawn  off  with  a  soft  instrument  three  or  four  times  a  day.     With  cocaine,  the 


Fk;,  460. — Thompson's  Bladder  Forceps. 

• 

process  is  almost  painless.  If  septic  decomposition  is  feared,  especially  if  the 
urine  was  alkaline  before  the  operation,  or  if  a  portion  of  the  growth  was  left 
behind,  or  if  the  bleeding  could  not  be  completely  stayed,  the  urethra  should  be 
opened  in  the  perineum,  and  the  bladder  drained  thoroughly.  The  increased 
risk  is  very  slight  in  comparison  with  the  comfort  and  security  against  septic  ab- 
sorption that  it  ensures. 

Perineal  Cystotomy. 

Even  when  the  conditions  already  mentioned  are  favorable,  this  is  only 
suitable  for  tumors  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  trigone,  and  for  soft, 
distinctly  j>edunculated  growths  springing  from  other  parts.  The  incisions  are  the 
same  as  for  exploring  or  draining  the  bladder.  Everything  must  be  done  by  the 
sense  of  touch  ;  the  exact  i)osition  and  direction  of  the  neck  must  be  made  out 
with  the  finger,  and  then  either  the  loop  of  a  snare  passed  over  it,  or  a  pair  of 
forceps  introduced  to  seize  it.  The  great  merit  of  this  oi)eration  consists  in  the 
perfect  drainage  that  it  affords  afterward,  but  it  is  only  suitable  for  growths  that 
can  be  scraped  away  at  once  with  the  finger  nail,  or  those  that  are  so  placed  that 
they  can  be  pinched  or  twisted  off  with  forceps,  without  the  wall  of  the  bladder 
running  any  risk. 

In  women,  tumors  of  the  bladder  may  be  removed  either  supra  pubes  or 
through  the  urethra.  The  stei)s  of  the  former  operation  are  the  same  as  those 
described  already ;  the  [)ressure  of  the  rectal  bag  upon  the  urethra  is  generally 
sufficient  to  close  it,  so  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  can  be  injected.  In  the 
latter  it  is  not  advisable  to  rely  merely  upon  dilatation  ;  incontinence  of  urine, 
partial  more  often  than  comijlete,  has  been  known  to  follow  exploration  of  the 
bladder  with  the  finger  only  ;  and  the  rei)eated  introduction  of  instruments,  and 
their  manijnilation  when  tightly  grasped,  would  almost  certainly  end  in  this.  It 
is  much  better  to  divide  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  urethra  in  the  middle  line  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  and  stretch  the  internal  orifice.     After  the  operation  is  finished. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PROSTA  TE, 

Atrophy  of  the  Prostate. 

This  has  been  described  both  in  old  age  and  in  young  adults  ;  probably  it  is 
rather  defective  development  at  puberty.     It  does  not  give  rise  to  any  symptoms. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Prostate. 

The  prostate  is  liable  to  a  peculiar  form  of  enlargement  which  produces  very 
serious  effects  upon  the  other  urinary  organs.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  men  under 
fifty-five,  for  there  are  no  symptoms  until  the  size  is  very  considerable ;  but  it  begins 
long  before  that,  and  I  have  known  it  well  marked  as  early  as  forty-two.  Some  en- 
largement is  present  in  about  one-third  of  those  who  reach  middle  life,  but  it  is 
only  in  a  small  proportion  of  these  that  there  is  any  interference  with  the  working 
of  the  bladder. 

Pathology. — The  nature  of  the  growth  is  not  always  the  same.  In  some 
cases  it  is  a  true  hypertrophy,  all  the  tissues  of  the  gland  enlarging  equally,  and  the 
normal  shape  is  retained  ;  but  this  is  the  exception.  The  fibrous  and  muscalar 
elements  generally  form  by  far  the  larger  portion  ;  the  acini  may  dilate  and  become 
cystic,  but  there  is  rarely  much  adenoid  growth.  Not  unfrequently  tumors,  resem- 
bling the  fibro-myomata  of  the  uterus,  are  found  in  the  interior  ;  they  are  roand 
and  hard,  formed  of  concentric  layers,  lighter  in  color  than  the  tissues  near  them, 
and  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  capsule,  so  that  they  can  often  be  shelled  out.  As  a 
rule,  they  consist  mainly  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  some  unstriped  muscular  fibre  :  occa- 
sionally acini  and  ducts  are  present  as  well,  and  in  a  few  instances  they  deseneihc 
name  of  adenoma.  They  may  be  single,  but  more  often  multiple ;  in  some  casci 
they  are  as  large  as  a  walnut,  in  others  so  small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen,  and 
they  may  be  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  or  project  on  the  exterior  asdis- 
tinct  nodules.  The  size  the  prostate  may  attain  under  these  conditions  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  shape  most  irregular.  Sometimes  the  lateral  lobes  are  enbrged 
equally,  or  one  is  in  great  excess  over  the  other  ;  sometimes  the  median  grows  oat 
and  projects  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  until  it  hangs  over  the 
orifice  like  a  valve ;  in  other  cases  again  the  enlargement  is  toward  the  rectum. 
The  effect  on  the  pro.static  urethra  is  equally  variable ;  it  maybe  merely  stretched 
until  it  is  four  inches  in  length,  or  it  maybe  so  tortuous  and  displaced  that  an  in- 
strument can  hardly  pass  through  it.  In  a  few  very  rare  cases  it  has  been  held  open 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  true  incontinence,  the  urine  flowing  away  from  the  blad- 
der as  it  entered,  leaving  it  always  empty  ;  much  more  often  the  walls  are  firmly 
l)ressed  together,  so  that  on  transverse  section  it  takes  the  form  of  a  narrow  vertical 
slit  lying  between  the  dense  and  solid  lateral  lobes. 

Changes  in  the  Bladder. — i.  The  Neck. — Owing  to  the  apex  of  the  prostate 
being  fixed  by  the  triangular  ligament,  the  orifice  of  the  bladder,  which  normally 
is  the  lowest  point  when  the  body  is  erect,  becomes  displaced.  If  the  elongation 
is  uniform  it  is  simply  raised,  so  that  the  bladder  drops  as  it  were  into  a  pouch  in 
front  and  behind  (Fig.  464).  More  frequently,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of 
the  growth  behind,  it  is  not  only  raised,  but  tilted  forward  so  that  it  faces  toward 
the  pubes  (Fig.  465),  and  instead  of  the  mucous  surface  shelving  smoothly  down 
to  the  urethra,  the  margins  of  the  orifice  are  raised  up  into  irregular  lips  and 
bosses.  The  anterior  pouch  is  never  very  large,  unless  a  calculus  is  impacted  in  it; 
the  posterior,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  roitt- 
cular  eoat  above  the  inter -viretral  bar,  and  the  yielding  nature  of  the  tissues  ootside« 
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maj  be  expanded  by  the  forcing  of  the  urine  down  into  it  until  it  projects  behind 
the  prostate,  between  it  and  the  rectum,  and  sometimes  even  reaches  the 
perineum. 


z.  T/ie  Finiiliis. — Thi;  altL'ration  in  the  shape  of  the  neck  soon  produces 
changes  in  the  rest.  For  mechanical  reasons,  the  difficuhy  of  emi)tying  the  blad- 
der becomes  greater.  It  maybe  the  third  lobe  hanging  over  the  orifice  like  a  valve, 
or  the  increased  length  of  the  neck,  forcing  the  bladder  to  act  at  a  disadvantage. 
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and  increasing  the  resistance.  If  the  obstruction  is  suddenly  developed  themosca- 
lar  coat  becomes  stretched  until  it  can  no  longer  contract,  and  the  bladder  dis- 
tended until  it  niay  reach  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
slow  and  gradual,  and  if  the  neck  of  the  bladder  becomes  irritable,  so  that  the 
calls  to  micturition  are  more  frequent  than  natural,  the  opposite  effect  is  produced . 
the  muscular  coat,  under  the  combined  effect  of  increased  work  and  increased  fre- 
quency, becomes  hypertrophied ;  the  capacity  diminishes,  the  walls  grow  thick  and 
hard,  and  the  bladder  can  neither  collapse  nor  expand  as  it  ought. 

So  long  as  the  whole  bladder  is  equally  affected  and  there  is  no  inflammatioD, 
the  effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  any  other  obstructing  cause ;  the  utenis 
and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  become  dilated,  the  renal  substance  is  absorbed,  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue  increases,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  becomes 
fasciculated  ;  and,  in  advanced  cases,  hernial  protrusions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
make  their  way  between  the  bands  and  enlarge  into  sacculi. 

The  effect,  however,  is  very  seldom  uniform.  Partly  owing  to  the  natural 
weakness  of  the  posterior  wall,  partly  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure  when  the 
bladder  contracts,  the  urine  is  driven  down  into  the  space  behind  the  prostate,  the 
tissues  stretch  more  and  more,  and  the  post-prostatic  pouch  grows  until  it  becomes 
a  receptacle  for  urine,  which  is  known  as  **  residual,"  because  it  cannot  be  expelled 
by  the  bladder. 

Unhappily,  this  is  not  all.  If  inflammation  appears  all  the  symptoms  are  in- 
tensely aggravated,  the  bladder  becomes  irritable,  micturition  is  more  frequent, 
the  lining  membrane  is  swollen  and  congested  and  pours  out  an  abundance  of 
mucus  which  collects  behind  the  prostate  ;  the  walls  grow  thicker,  and  the  irrita- 
tion spreads  up  the  ureters,  so  that  catarrhal  pyelitis  and  interstitial  nephritis  soon 
follow. 

If,  in  such  a  condition  as  this,  decomposition  of  urea  takes  place,  and  the 
urine  becomes  animoniacal,  the  effect  is  infinitely  more  severe.  The  patient  is 
already  broken  down  by  suffering  and  want  of  rest ;  the  tissues  are  badly  nourished ; 
the  bladder  is  fasciculated,  perhaps  sacculated  ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  a  state 
of  chronic  inflammation  ;  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  enlarged  ;  its  secreting  power 
is  diminished  ;  a  certain  amount  of  urine,  loaded  with  mucus,  is  constantly  re- 
tained in  the  i)ost-prostatic  pouch,  and  though  some  of  this  maybe  changed  when 
the  bladder  becomes  full,  the  urine  in  the  sacculi  (if  there  is  any)  is  not ;  if,  in 
such  a  condition  as  this,  decomposition  of  urea  once  sets  in,  every  drop  of  urine 
as  it  falls  from  the  ureters  becomes  changed  at  once,  and  the  bladder  in  its  already 
diseased  state  is  filled  with  a  most  intense  irritant  which  it  cannot  expel.  The 
result  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  ;  phosphatic  concretions  form  in  all  the  depres- 
sions ;  the  walls  are  covered  with  decomposing  mucus  mixed  with  salts  of  lime; 
the  surface  is  eaten  out  by  ulceration  ;  the  pus  spreads  in  the  submucous  tissue, 
extending  between  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscular  coat ;  the  membrane  that  lines  the 
ureters  and  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  is  almost  destroyed,  and  all  the  renal  substance 
that  the  absorption  and  interstitial  nephritis  have  left  is  riddled  with  abscesses. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  the  hypertrophy  is  unknown,  though  it  may  l»e 
compared  with  the  formation  of  fibroid  tumors  in  the  uterus.  The  muscular  system 
of  the  prostate  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  bladder,  but  the  gland  itself  is  con- 
nected with  the  sexual  rather  than  the  urinary  organs.  It  scarcely  exists  in  infancy 
and  does  not  attain  any  size  until  puberty  ;  in  adult  life  its  muscular  coat  forms, 
as  it  were,  a  funnel-shaped  prolongation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  a  line  of 
separation  can  be  seen  on  section,  but  there  is  nothing  on  the  mucous  surface  to 
point  to  it.  For  some  reason,  |)ossibly  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  sexual 
organs,  it  begins  to  enlarge  as  they  begin  to  wane,  and  the  larger  and  more  com- 
])lex  it  l)ecomes  the  more  it  acquires  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  and  independent 
structure. 

Harrison  considers  the  prostate  essentially  muscle,  and  holds  that  the  presence 
of  residual  urine  precedes,  and  is  indirectly  the  cause  of,  the  hypertrophy.  For 
various  reasons,  in  old  age  the  floor  of  the  bladder  has  a  tendency  to  sink,  so  that 
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there  is  difficulty  in  emptying  it  ;  the  continued  effort  causes  the  prostate  and  the 
muscular  band  that  jiasses  between  the  ureters  to  increase  until  they  coalesce  and 
form  a  sufficiently  powerful  floor.  The  irregularities  of  growth,  and  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  non-muscular  tissues,  are  secondary  to  this.  The  effect,  if  this  is 
the  case,  is  most  unfortunate,  for  the  hypertrophy,  which  is  intended  to  procure 
the  expulsion  of  the  residual  urine,  makes  matters  tenfold  worse  by  the  changes  it 
induces  in  the  shape  of  the  neck. 

With  more  probabihty  it  has  been  argued  that  the  enlargement  is  the  result 
of  persistent  congestion.  It  is  well  known  that  old  men  with  enlarged  prostates 
are  subject  to  the  most  extraordinary  libidinous  desires,  and  it  is  usual  to  assign 
this  as  the  cause.  That  they  are  connected  is  almost  certain,  but  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  cause  has  been  mistaken  for  the  effect,  and  that  the  latent  erotic 
desires  are  manifested  because  at  that  time  of  life  the  control  that  was  formerly 
exercised  over  them  has  become  feeble.  Chronic  congestion  is  certainly  present 
in  enlargement  of  the  prostate  in  a  degree  that  would  not  be  susj>ecled  from  post- 
mortem examination  ;  and  though  this  disease  is  met  with  in  all  classes,  it  is  of 
some  significance  that  it  occurs  most  freijuently  in  those  who  are  of  full  or  gouty 
habit,  especially  if  they  are  comjielled  to  iead  sedentary  lives. 
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The  relation  between  atony  of  the  bladder  and  enlargement  of  the  prostate  is 
another  (juestion.  Harrison  regards  the  former  as  the  origin  of  the  latter  ;  the 
primary  cause  is  the  inability  of  the  bladder  to  empty  itself.  Others  consider  that 
the  two  oci:ur  together  as  a  result  of  senile  degeneration  ;  while  others  believe 
the  atony  to  be  entirely  the  consequence  of  the  olistniction,  compensative  hyper- 
trophy failing  from  age.  Whatever  the  primary  cause  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt, 
so  far  as  the  later  stages  are  concerned,  the  last-mentioned  view  is  the  correct  one. 

Symptoms. — The  symjitoms  directly  due  to  the  enlargement  are  so  indefi- 
nite and  gradual  that  in  most  rases  the  disease  is  already  advanced  before  the 
patient  thinks  of  ap]i!ying  for  relief,      Kxceptionaliy.  retention  occurs  at  an  early 

Frequency  of  micturition  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  ;  different  positions  o' 
the  body,  various  kit:ds  of  movement,  especially  rising  from  the  recumljcnt  j)osi 
tion,  excite  a  liesire  to  miclumte  at  once,  and  the  call  m\ist  be  obeyed.  In  ih. 
daytime  it  may  not  i)e  severe,  or  perha])s  is  not  much  noticed  ;  but.  especially  i 
much  fluid  is  taken  late  in  the  evening,  the  jjatient  has  to  get  out  of  bed  s^vtta 
times  toward  morning,  or  while  dressing  finds  that  he  is  constantly  desiring  i.^  ^^^ 
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water.  In  other  words,  the  muscular  coat  is  beginning  to  fail,  and  though  it  may 
still  be  capable  of  emptying  a  bladder  thoroughly  when  not  too  full,  it  cannot 
deal  effectually  with  an  accumulation  ;  a  certain  amount  only  is  expelled  before  it 
is  tired  out,  then  it  must  rest  for  a  time ;  and  the  difficulty  becomes  greater  every 
day,  until  at  length  a  small  but  constantly  increasing  amount  is  left  permanently 
as  residual  urine. 

For  the  same  reason  the  stream  fails  in  strength  ;  it  is  slow  in  coming  and  has 
no  force — the  urine  flows  away  rather  than  is  driven  out :  there  is  hesitation  at 
the  commencement,  and  the  last  few  drops  fall  without  control. 

Slight  hemorrhage  is  not  unfrequent,  especially  when  the  call  is  urgent ;  oc- 
casionally it  is  rather  profuse  ;  obscure  aches  and  pains  are  often  felt  in  the  loins 
or  down  the  thighs  ;  erections  of  the  penis  and  sexual  irritation  may  occur  and  be 
very  annoying.  The  rectum  becomes  affected  by  the  constant  straining  ;  prolapse 
or  hemorrhoids  may  follow  ;  there  is  a  teasing  sense  of  fullness  about  the  anus,  and 
in  advanced  cases  defecation  is  very  liable  to  take  place  simultaneously  with 
micturition. 

Retention  may  occur  at  any  time.  It  may  be  complete,  no  drop  escaping 
from  the  urethra  :  either  the  median  lobe  suddenly  blocks  the  orifice  like  a  valve, 
or  the  congestion  becomes  so  great  that  the  obstruction  is  too  much  for  the  weak- 
ened muscle.  More  often  it  is  gradual ;  the  residual  urine  increases,  the  strength 
of  the  bladder  diminishes,  and  at  length  it  becomes  so  full  that  it  can  contain  no 
more — the  urine  flows  out  from  it  drop  by  drop  as  it  enters  from  the  ureters.  This 
is  overflow^  and  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  incontinence,  in  which  the 
bladder  is  empty. 

The  other  symptoms  dej^nd  not  so  much  upon  the  enlargement  as  upon  its 
complications — cystitis  and  pyelonephritis.  Even  when  the  inflammation  is  slight 
the  irritability  of  the  bladder  is  most  distressing  ;  micturition  is  no  sooner  ended 
than  the  burning  begins  again  ;  rest  at  night  is  impossible  ;  the  pain  never  ceases  ; 
the  appetite  is  lost ;  the  bowels  are  disordered  ;  the  health  is  broken  down  com- 
pletely by  the  ceaseless  suffering,  and  the  patient  becomes  worn  out  and  emaciated. 
But  when  the  urine  becomes  ammoniacal  and  suppurative  pyelonephritis  is  added 
to  the  rest,  the  results  are  infinitely  more  severe.  The  urine  is  offensive,  it  is  loaded 
with  albumin  and  throws  down  a  gelatinous  deposit  of  pus  mixed  with  blood  and 
phosphates,  the  specific  gravity  is  lowered,  the  quantity  fails.  There  is  partial  sup- 
pression, and  partly  from  this,  partly  from  the  constant  suffering  and  the  septic 
absorption  from  the  ulcerated  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  the  constitution 
becomes  utterly  broken  down.  The  temperature  may  not  rise,  sometimes  it  is  even 
subnormal,  but  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown  ;  the  pulse  small  and  quick ; 
low  muttering  delirium  sets  in  ;  the  restlessness  is  extreme,  the  patient  wants  inces- 
santly to  get  out  of  bed  ;  the  strength  fails  completely,  and  exhaustion  or  uraemia 
and  coma  speedily  follow. 

Diagnosis. — Enlargement  of  the  prostate  can  only  be  proved  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  urethra  or  rectum,  or  the  two  together.  If  the  rectum  only  is 
examined,  the  ])atient  may  either  stand  with  the  feet  slightly  separated  and  stoop 
forward  over  the  end  of  a  sofa,  or,  more  comfortably,  lie  on  his  side  close  to  the 
edge  of  a  firm  conch  with  the  knees  drawn  well  up.  The  central  p>ortion  of  a 
healthy  prostate  is  soft  and  yielding,  the  sides  are  more  firm,  but  shade  off  gradu- 
ally into  the  tissues  around  ;  when  it  is  enlarged  it  feels  dense  and  resistant,  or  the 
consistence  is  uneven,  and  the  outline  more  sharply  marked  and  irregular.  In 
extreme  cases  a  shaj^eless  mass  projects  into  the  rectum,  extending  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  finger,  both  above  and  on  either  side. 

The  decree  of  obstruction  can  only  be  ascertained  by  passing  a  catheter ;  if 
the  growth  extends  toward  the  rectum,  the  power  of  the  bladder  may  not  be  much 
impaired  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  slight  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  may 
cause  complete  retention.  A  sound  may  be  used,  but  as  instruments  are  always  an 
evil,  it  is  better  to  take  a  catheter,  and  to  direct  the  patient  to  empty  the  bladder 
first,  so  that  not  ouly  the  shaye  of  the  gland  but  the  amount  of  the  residual  urine 
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may  l)e  ascertained.  The  length  of  the  enlargement  may  be  judged  by  the  dUta 
the  catheter  passes  before  entering  the  bladder  ;  the  height  to  which  the  mic 
lobe  rises  by  the  depth  to  which  the  handle  of  the  instrument  must  l^e  dcprc* 
between  the  patient's  legs.  The  most  accurate  information  is  obtained  by  *: 
joined  rectal  and  urethral  examination  ;  the  distance  between  the  catheter  and 
finger  can  be  estimated,  and  the  presence  of  irregular  nodules  or  uneven  enlai 
ment  of  one  lobe  better  made  out. 

Knlargement  due  to  inflammation  is  distinguished  by  the  pain  and  the  sei 
tion  of  heat  in  the  rectum,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  certain  amount 
chronic  inflammation  is  not  uncommon  in  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  even  w 
instruments  have  not  been  used.  How  far  the  increase  is  due  to  i>assive  congest 
is  much  more  difficult  ;  but  if  the  mucous  membrane  bleeds  very  readily  whei 
large  instrument  is  passed,  and  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  are  much  enlarged,  i 
probable  that  some  at  least  is  caused  by  this.  In  malignant  disease  of  the  pros 
the  growth  is  more  rapid  and  the  pain  more  intense,  radiating  from  the  perint 
down  the  thighs.  Generally  the  prostate  is  softer  ;  and  profuse  hiematuria,  tow 
the  end  of  micturition,  is  the  rule. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  make  out  that  the  prostate  is  enlarged,  or  e 
that  the  median  lobe  has  grown  out  and  ol:)structs  the  flow  ;  the  condition  of 
bladder  must  be  ascertained  as  well,  how  far  it  is  already  in  a  state  of  atony,  2 
what  amount  of  residual  urine  is  left.  This  can  only  be  done  by  passing  a  cathet 
but  as  this  is  a  proceeding  which  is  sometimes  followed  by  very  serious  consequen< 
especially  when  done  for  the  first  time,  or  when  there  is  residual  urine,  certain  \ 
cautions  should  always  be  adopted.  The  patient  should  be  directed  to  lie  do 
and  keep  warm  and  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  it  is  best  for  him  to  remain 
beil,  but  at  any  rate  he  should  not  go  out  or  exi)ose  himself  to  cold.  Before 
catheter  is  i)assed  the  bladder  should  be  emptied  as  thoroughly  as  possible; 
ol)ject  is  to  find  out  the  (juantity  that  cannot  be  expelled  ;  not  unfrequently  1 
must  be  done  on  more  than  one  occasion  before  the  amount  can  be  definitely  fix 
as  from  nervousness  or  other  causes  it  often  hapi)ens  that  the  bladder  does  not 
so  well  as  usual.  The  best  instrument  is  a  soft  rubber  catheter  of  aoderate  si 
or,  if  this  will  not  find  its  way  in.  a  black  one  with  the  point  well  bent  a p  (caui 
or  a  gum-elastic  fitted  with  a  stylet,  so  that  if  its  progress  is  stopped  abruptly 
end  may  be  tilted  up.  If  a  lar^^e  amount  of  residual  urine  has  been  dawn  ofr«'m 
than  five  or  six  ounces)  a  smaller  <iuantity  of  a  warm  antiseptic  solncion  shouW- 
introduced  and  left ;  the  bladder  cannot  readily  accustom  itsdf  to  Kch  alte 
conditions,  and  must  he  gradually  educated,  the  quantity  bcin^  rrd'jccd  ei 
second  or  third  day.  In  all  such  cases  the  patient  should  be  caiaJkined  that  :! 
is  almost  certain  to  be  some  slight  fever  after  the  opcotiaBL  and  that  res' 
l)ed  until  the  tem[>erature  is  normal  and  the  bladder  has  fpmtm  aoc3Sto:i:eii  :  j 
new  condition  is  absolutely  essential. 

Treatment. — 1.   Palliative. — {a)   General, — ThrttBHDBeBtoferlarirer: 
of  the  prostate  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  bi 
not  seriously  disturbed  at  nitjht,  and   if  there  is  only 
urine,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  maintain  the 
prevent  it  being  strained.     The  bowels  must  beo 
formed  at  stated  times  :  a  regular  amount  of  fluid 
es|>ecially  being  avoifled  ;  and  wines  and  spirits 
clothing  should  be  warm,  so  that  there  is  no 
organs  ;  and,  esi)ecially  if  there  is  any  tendency 
and  without  much  meat,  so  that  the  urine  may  b 

(/;)   Cathrfcrs. — If,  however,  as  generally 
coat  is  already  advanced,  and  if  two  or  three 
the  bladder  on  more  than  one  occasion,  si 
be  taken  to  remove  it  thoroughly,  at  least 
true  that  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  under 
fever,  even  when  every  precaution  isadopled  % 
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through  the  substance  of  the  prostate  until  the  bladder  is  tapped  ;  then  the  tiocu 
is  withdrawn,  a  self-retaining  catheter  introduced  in  its  place,  and  the  cannula tt- 
nioved.  As  soon  as  the  urine  begins  to  improve,  the  patient  is  allowed  to  getnp 
and  move  about ;  and,  if  it  is  thought  desirable,  the  apparatus  may  be  perauDentlT 
retained,  the  catheter  being  connected  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  with  a  nriul 
strap)>ed  on  to  the  leg.  The  amount  of  leakage  by  the  side  is  very  slight.  In 
most  cases,  after  a  few  weeks  the  urine  begins  to  come  through  the  urethra  again ; 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  signal  that  the  drain  is  no  longer  needed.  Harrison 
has  noted  the  curious  fact  that  in  several  of  these  cases  the  prostate  has  shrunk  to 
such  an  extent  after  the  0]>eration  that  the  enlargement  can  hardly  be  detccttd 
through  the  rectum,  and  the  patient  experiences  little  or  no  difBculty  with  his  nriiK 
afterward. 

In  extreme  cases,  in  which,  owing  to  the  enormous  size  of  the  prostate  ot  lo 
other  s|>ecial  complications,  a  permanent  opening  affords  a  better  chance  of  relief, 
su])rapubic  ])uncture  may  be  performed  ;  or  the  bladder  may  be  delibcrudy 
0])ene(l  in  the  same  region  and  cleared  of  all  adhering  mucus  and  phosphates,  a 
projjerlyarranged  tulie  and  urinal  being  worn  afterward,  as  in  cases  of  impcnne- 
able  stricture. 

(Hher  com[>lications  that  occur  in  the  course  of  enlargement  of  the  pnxtate 
may  reiiuire  s|)ecial  treatment.    Retention  of  urine  must  be  relieved  by  catbeterv 


soon  an  ]Hissible.  The  muscular  coat  is  already  in  a  state  of  partial  atony,  and  a 
sliyhc  lU'grei'  of  over-disiention  is  sufficient  to  increase  it  unril  the  power  of  coo- 
tr.uiion  is  [K-niianenilv  lost.  If  the  catheter  cannot  be  passed,  hot  baths  and 
.■siuiihr  remixiii-s  arc  useless  :  an  ojtening  must  be  made  in  the  bladder  at  once,  but 
till-  uiH-i'ssJiy  lor  this  is  very  rare. 

Homorrluj;o  is  scKioni  serious  ;  sometimes  it  appears  to  give  relief,  especially 
the  sliiiht  iinuiunt  which  in  some  patients  is  so  constant  as  almost  to  deserve  to  be 
caliiil  ]ii'rioiiio.  When  it  follows  the  use  of  a  catheter  it  may  either  be  due  to 
ru|iliiro  of  the  (•n!;orgeil  veins,  or  to  the  effect  of  suddenly  relieving  the  pressure 
ii|nin  the  «iill  <.->\  llu-  I'laiKler.  In  either  case  the  blood  and  the  urine  are  inti- 
iiLiielv  niiMvl.iina  tivm^h  the  color  maybe  bright  red  just  at  first,  it  soon  becomes 
snmkv  ,iinl  brown  The  jxitient  should  be  kept  quiet  in  bed,  and  the  urine  drawn 
o(V  ,is  oiiasi.in  ro-iuires  with  a  soft  catheter ;  special  treatment  is  seldom  needed- 
If  ii  ivr-ists.  the  bUUU-r  may  \<  washed  out  with  an  iced  infision  of  matico 
or  im.  tun.'  of  hamaniclis.  anil  opium  with  garlic  and  sulphuric  acids  given  in- 
ternalK .      t'lots.  ,is  a  rule,  disintegrate  of  themselves,  but  they  any   require  an 

It  then.'  is  oMremc  |uin  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  when  the  catsetcr  toucho 
.1  ceiiain  sikH.  and  uK  eration  or  fissure  can  be  diagnosed  b>- the  coxioiscope,  t 
sv^'.mion  oi  ww^iW  v\'i  >\Ucx  v,*.t.  V  ad  a)  may  be  brushed  over  it  with  *  properlf 
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arranged  injector.  Sacculi  in  the  walls  should  be  drained  and  washed  out  like  the 
rest  of  the  bladder,  but  the  openings  are  so  small  that  it  is  seldom  possible  to  find 
them  without  the  aid  of  a  cystoscope.  The  ordinary  method  of  washing  out  the 
bladder  merely  tends  to  make  them  larger,  as  it  fills  them  under  pressure  with  fluid 
which  they  cannot  expel  again.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  cases  on 
record  in  which  regular  drainage  has  led,  \{  not  to  their  disappearance,  at  least  to 
their  causing  no  further  trouble.  They  may  sometimes  be  suspected  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  urine,  or  from  the  way  in  which  a  catheter,  after  passing 
the  normal  distance  and  drawing  off  one  kind  of  urine,  suddenly  slips  in  further 
and  draws  off  something  different. 

Phosphatic  calculi  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  but  fortunately  they  are  so  soft 
that  they  can  be  crushed  and  washed  out  without  prolonged  instrumentation.  It 
is  always  advisable,  however,  not  to  allow  them  to  attain  too  large  a  size.  Recur- 
rence is  very  common,  as  the  same  conditions  persist. 

2.  Operative  Treatment. — In  performing  lateral  lithotomy  portions  of  the 
prostate  have  often  been  removed  without  ill  consequence  of  any  kind.  Some  of 
these  were  pedunculated  masses  projecting  into  the  urethra  or  the  bladder,  so  that 
they  were  caught  (occasionally  by  accident)  in  the  blades  of  the  forceps;  others 
were  growths  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  itself,  which  shelled  out  from  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  as  soon  as  the  tissues  around  them  were  incised.  Moreover, 
the  gland  has  been  repeatedly  punctured  from  the  perineum,  and  by  means  of 
catheters  through  the  urethra.  Occasionally  there  has  been  hemorrhage,  and  sup- 
puration and  sloughing  have  been  known  to  follow,  though  rarely  ;  as  a  rule,  the 
wound  heals  without  difficulty,  sometimes  relieving  the  condition  of  the  bladder 
by  making  a  direct  channel  to  the  pouch  behind.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  been 
noticed  that  after  these  partial  operations  the  prostate  has  undergone  a  kind  of 
subinvolution,  and  diminishes  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  even 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  cessation  of  the  congestion  and  for  cicatrization. 
Whether  in  this  there  is  a  further  analogy  to  the  fibromyomata  of  the  uterus 
remains  to  be  proved.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  happen  with  sufficient  frequency 
to  enable  any  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  it. 

In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  residual  urine  has  been  drained  in  this 
way,  even  when  the  amount  was  large,  the  bladder  has  recovered  its  tone,  the 
irritability  has  subsided,  and  catheters  have  been  dispensed  with.  The  question, 
therefore,  arises  whether  it  is  not  possible,  without  running  too  much  risk,  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result  at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  bladder  and  the  kidneys  are 
irretrievably  ruined. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  prostate  may  be  approached  :  through 
the  urethra,  through  the  perineum,  and,  after  suprapubic  cystotomy,  through  the 
bladder. 

{a)  Urethral  Operations. — Of  these  the  best  known  are  Mercier's  and  Bot- 
tini's.  In  the  former  an  instrument  shaped  like  a  short-beaked  lithotrite,  with 
tolerably  sharp  edges,  is  used  to  punch  out  portions  of  the  floor.  In  the  latter  a 
fresh  urethra  is  bored  through  the  substance  of  the  gland  by  means  of  the  galvano- 
cautery. 

This  has  been  done  on  several  occasions  (once  on  a  medical  man  without 
an  anaesthetic)  with  very  distinct  benefit.  In  the  first  case  the  residual  urine 
amounted  to  thirteen  ounces,  and  the  dysuria  was  so  great  that  a  catheter  had  to 
be  passed  every  two  hours,  night  and  day  ;  the  operation  only  lasted  forty-five 
seconds ;  there  was  no  fever  afterward,  and  the  bladder  regained  a  great  deal  of 
its  power.  In  others,  however,  there  has  been  severe  vesical  tenesmus  after  the 
Of)eration,  and  sloughs  have  continued  to  come  away  through  the  urethra  for  up- 
ward of  three  weeks. 

{p)  Perineal  Operation. — In  this  an  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line,  in 
front  of  the  anus,  and  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  opened  as  in  the 
operation  for  draining  the  bladder.  The  finger  is  then  passed  into  the  prostatic 
portion  and  the  obstruction  dealt  with  according  to  its  shape  and  position.     A 
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median  outgrowth,  if  sufficiently  pedunculated,  may  be  excised  or  Tctnovtd  bv 
means  of  a  soare  ;  if  it  is  sessile  it  may  be  punched  out  with  a  modification  of 
Mercier's  prostatome,  or  incised  with  a  straight  probe-pointed  knife,  and  then 
torn  with  the  linger  until  the  passage  into  the  pouch  is  straight.  SometinKsit 
answers  better  to  pass  a  curved  bistoury  through  the  substance  of  the  gland  lob) 
the  post -prostatic  pouch,  and  cut  into  the  urethra  so  as  to  ensure  that  division  li 
complete.  Afterward  a  full-sized  drainage  tube  is  introduced  and  retained  until 
the  urine  begins  to  come  by  the  natural  route.  When  it  is  withdrawn  the  perinol 
wound  usually  closes  rapidly.  If  the  section  is  sufficiently  deep  a  catheter  is  not 
required  afterward,  but  it  should  stil!  be 
passed  occasionally  as  a  precaution. 

(f)  Suprapubic  Operation. — This  •*! 
first  performed  after  the  removal  of  calculi, 
and  subsequently  as  an  independent  opera- 
tion. The  rectum  must  be  distended,  as  in 
suprapubic  cystotomy,  and  the  incisioDs 
through  the  abdominal  wall  and  into  the 
bladder  made  with  the  usual  precautioDs. 
The  linger  is  then  introduced  to  ascvrtain 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  mass.  There  arc, 
according  to  Mcdill,  three  chief  varietia 
admitting  of  surgical  relief:  .  in  the  fint 
there  is  a  uniform  circular  projection  sur- 
rounding the  interna!  orifice  of  the  urethrl; 
in  the  second  a  sessile  enlargement  of  the 
median  lobe  situated  partly  in  the  [irostatic 
urethra  and  partly  in  the  position  of  the 
uvula  vesicae  ;  in  the  third  a  pedunculated 
outgrowth.  Of  these  the  last  can  be  rr- 
moved  easily  with  scissors,  and  the  second 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  by  dividing  the  mucous  membrane  over  it  freely 
and  tearing  it  with  forcejis.  The  scissors  should  have  long  handles  with  shon 
blades,  curved  in  various  directions.  The  collar  enlargement  is  more  difficulL 
Mr(iill  divides  it  longituditially,  first  in  front  and  then  behind,  by  inserting  one 
blade  of  the  scissors  into  the  urethra,  and  cutting  in  each  direction.  By  this  the 
projecting  part  is  divided  into  two  halves,  which  can  be  removed  by  enucleatioo 
with  the  finger.  The  whole  of  the  projecting  valve  must  be  excised,  and  after 
the  o|jeralLon  the  forefinger  must  be  passed  down  the  urethra,  to  make  certain  thai 
it  is  free.  Hemorrhage  is  checked  by  a  hot  antiseptic  solution  ;  and  the  bladds 
drained  with  a  tiilie  through  the  lower  angle  of  the  woimd  for  forty-eight  hours. 

It  is  imiios.sible  at  the  present  time  to  give  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
or  alisoliite  merits  of  these  operations.  The  last  is  the  most  complete,  but  at  the 
same  time  by  far  the  most  serious.  Mercier's  is  certainly  insufficient,  and  shar» 
with  Hottini's  the  grave  disadvantage  of  uncertainty.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  nen 
with  the  aid  uf  the  sound  and  the  cystoscope  (when  this  can  be  used)  to  obtain 
sufficiently  definite  information  concerning  the  relations  of  the  prostate  and  the 
bladder  under  their  altered  conditions. 

The  choire  l>etween  the  suprapubic  and  perineal  operations  rests  on  diflcreot 
grounds.  There  are  three  chief  factors  ujion  which  the  selection  depends ;  of  these 
two  can  be  a,scertained  before  anything  is  done  ;  the  third  cannot.  One  is  the 
distance  of  the  bladder  from  the  perineum  ;  if  this  is  more  than  three  incba  and 
a  half  the  finger  <annot  reach  it,  and  the  operation  becomes  exceedingly  difficolL 
I'dssibly  the  urethroscoi*  with  a  very  wide  lube,  used  through  the  perinea]  opening, 
might  prove  of  as>*istantf,  but  the  view  would  soon  be  obscured  by  the  bleeding. 
The  second  is  the  condition  of  the  bladder  ;  if  it  is  small,  rigid,  and  degenente 
from  chronic  cystitis,  the  supraimbic  operation  is  out  of  the  question.  The  third 
is  the  shave  <><  lUc  lAiUwAvw^  \wjs*.     In  a  small  proi»rtion  of  cases  this  is  sncli  • 
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to  preclude  effectual  removal  through  a  perineal  opening,  but  this  can  only  be  as- 
certained by  actual  exploration. 

The  perineal  oi)eration  is  the  more  simple  :  it  gives  much  better  drainage,  and 
these  cases  nearly  always  require  it,  owing  to  the  presence  of  cystitis,  and  perhaps 
animoniacal  urine.  I  have  performed  prostatotomy  through  it  on  several  occasions 
with  very  great  benefit ;  prostatectomy,  sufficient  to  remove  the  median  obstruc- 
tion and  relieve  the  bladder,  is  possible  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  ;  and  finally, 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  prostatectomy  cannot  be  managed  in  this  way,  and 
is  possible  by  the  suprapubic  method,  the  perineal  opening  does  not  add  materially 
to  the  gravity  of  the  operation,  and  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  for  draining  the 
bladder  and  preventing  septic  absorption  afterward. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Prostate. 

Carcinoma  and  sarcoma  both  occur,  but  the  former  is  the  more  common.  It 
is  usually  of  the  glandular  or  spheroidal -celled  type,  and  is  more  often  soft  than 
hard.     Colloid  carcinoma  has  also  been  described. 

Symptoms. — Carcinoma  is  generally  met  with  after  middle  life  ;  sarcoma 
may  occur  earlier.  The  symptoms  at  the  first  are  the  same  as  those  of  simple 
enlargement  or  chronic  inflammation,  but  they  soon  become  more  intense  and 
acute.  The  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  comes  on  more  quickly  ;  the  uneasi- 
ness and  frecjuency  of  micturition  are  more  marked,  and  the  pain  is  more  severe, 
radiating  from  the  perineum  down  the  thigh  and  to  the  end  of  the  |)enis.  Later, 
as  the  disease  advances,  it  may  become  agonizing.  Hemorrhages  are  common, 
often  profuse,  occurring  with  or  without  micturition,  and  tending  greatly  to  reduce 
the  patient's  strength.  Cystitis  and  decomposition  of  the  urine  follow  ;  the  glands 
in  the  iliac  region  become  involved,  and  death  usually  occurs  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  from  exhaustion,  interference  with  the  urinary  secretion,  want  of  rest, 
and  |>ain. 

Operative  treatment  is  [)ractically  out  of  the  question,  though  in  one  or  two 
instances  obstructing  i>ortions  have  been  removed  with  a  certain  amount  of  benefit. 
Suprapubic  puncture  at  an  early  period  is  more  effectual,  though  this  cannot  relieve 
the  pain.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  gently  relaxed,  a  soft  catheter  used  when 
required,  the  interior  of  the  bladder  washed  out  with  weak  antiseptics,  and  the 
pain  controlled,  as  far  as  jjossible,  by  means  of  mori)hia. 

l^HOsTAirns. 

Inflammation  of  the  prostate  may  be  either  follicular  or  parenchymatous.  In 
the  former,  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  follicles  oi)ening  upon  it  are  chiefly 
concerned  ;  abscesses  may  form,  but  they  are  rarely  large,  and  they  always  burst 
into  the  urethra.  In  the  latter,  the  whole  substance  of  the  gland  is  involved  ; 
and.  if  suppuration  occurs,  the  jnis  may  spread  into  the  tissues  around,  and  point 
in  the  |)erineum,  or  even  in  the  groin. 

I.   Follicular  Prostatitis. 

This  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The  former  is  usually  due  to  gonorrhoea, 
but  it  may  be  caused  by  injury  (impaction  of  calculi,  the  passage  of  large  instru- 
ments, or  the  use  of  caustics),  especially  if  the  gland  is  already  in  a  state  of  con- 
gestion from  excessive  sexual  excitement,  advanced  stricture,  or  other  causes. 
Bicycle  riding  is  said  to  produce  the  same  effect.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  simple 
irritation  by  the  urine  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  on,  though  it  may  prevent  its  getting 
well.  The  chronic  form  is  either  the  result  of  the  acute,  or  commences  as  such, 
from  similar  causes  acting  with  less  energy. 

{a)  Acute. — This  usually  occurs  during  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  but  it 
may  be  brought  on  later  by  the  use  of  injections  or  the  passage  of  instruments. 
There  is  intense  burning  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  the  desire  to  pass  water 
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never  ceases  ;  the  stream  from  the  first  is  small ;  a  few  drops  only  arc  ejected, 
without  the  least  relief,  and  even  this  may  be  impossible.  There  is  violent  throb- 
bing in  the  perineum  ;  the  pain  extends  down  the  thighs  and  into  the  loins;  in 
the  rectum  there  is  a  constant  sense  of  fullness  and  tenesmus,  with  great  suffering 
as  soon  as  the  bowels  begin  to  act ;  and,  if  the  finger  is  introduced,  the  prostate 
feels  swollen  and  burning  hot.  The  temperature  rises  from  the  first ;  the  pulse 
becomes  full  and  quick  ;  the  distress  is  very  great,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is 
high  fever.     Suppuration  is  usually,  but  not  always,  indicated  by  a  chill. 

When  the  inflammation  is  due  to  other  causes  the  course  is  generally  lesi 
severe ;  and  occasionally  large  chronic  abscesses  form  in  the  substance  oif  the 
gland,  without  any  marked  symptoms  other  than  those  of  irritation  about  the  ned 
of  the  bladder  and  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine. 

If  the  treatment  is  active  and  early,  the  symptoms  usually  subside.  Occasion- 
ally the  inflammation  becomes  chronic ;  the  irritability  and  pain  persist,  though 
with  less  severity  ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  discharge  washed  down  by  the  fust 
few  drops  of  urine ;  and  whenever  there  is  the  least  indiscretion,  all  thetM  trouble 
threatens  to  return. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  and  placed  upon  milk 
diet ;  a  hip-bath,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  should  be  given  twice  a  day,  and  the 
bowels  should  be  freely  opened  once;  after  that  it  is  better  to  leave  them  alone, 
owing  to  the  pain  and  need  for  local  rest.  The  rectum  may  be  washed  out  with 
hot  enemata,  leeches  applied  to  the  perineunf,  and  the  bleeding  encouraged  by 
fomentations.  The  pain  must  be  relieved  by  suppositories  or  hypodermic  injections 
of  morphia.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  can  be  cut  short  by  full  doses  of  vioum 
antimoniale  every  hour,  until  nausea  is  produced.  If  retention  occurs,  the  urine 
must  be  drawn  off  with  a  catheter,  either  a  soft  rubber  one  of  medium  size  or  a 
black  one,  coude,  so  that  it  can  ride  easily  over  the  obstruction. 

If  suppuration  is  suspected,  and  there  is  any  redness  or  fullness  in  the  peri- 
neum, a  free  median  incision  should  be  made  :  if  pus  is  not  found,  the  hemorrhage 
will  give  relief;  but,  though  this  is  not  uncommon  when  the  suppuration  is  in 
connection  with  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  or  Cowper's  glands,  it 
rarely  occurs  in  prostatitis.  Generally  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  urethra,  either 
of  itself  or  when  a  catheter  is  passed  :  there  is  a  profuse  discharge,  and  at  once  a 
sensation  of  intense  relief.  Owing  to  the  extreme  tension,  the  cavity  contracts 
immediately,  and,  so  long  as  the  abscess  is  acute,  fistula  and  extravasation  of  urine 
rarely  follow. 

{b)  Chronic  Follicular  Prostatitis. — This  may  be  the  relic  of  an  acute  attack, 
or  it  may  result  directly  from  gonorrhoea,  stricture,  or  prolonged  masturbation. 

The  symptoms  are  the  same,  but  of  less  severity ;  and  the  affection  is  often 
mistaken  for  calculus.  There  is  increased  frequency  of  micturition  ;  the  stream 
flows  away,  especially  the  last  few  drops,  without  any  force  ;  almost  always  there 
is  pain  and  scalding  toward  the  end,  and  sometimes  a  few  drops  of  blood  escape 
at  the  same  time.  Shreds  of  mucus  and  casts  of  the  prostatic  follicles  accumulate 
in  the  urethra,  and  are  either  washed  down  with  the  first  few  drops,  or  exude  from 
the  meatus  during  defecation.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  often  mistaken  for  the 
secretion  of  the  testes,  and  the  patients  are  convinced  that  they  are  suffering  from 
spermatorrhcta.  Cileet  is  not  present  unless  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethra  is 
involved  as  well. 

Kxamined  through  the  rectum,  the  gland  feels  enlarged  and  tender.  There 
is  constant  aching  in  the  |)erineum,  extending  down  the  thighs  and  across  the  loins, 
much  more  severe  during  defecation  and  micturition,  because  then  the  prostate  is 
compressed.  The  constant  straining  usually  brings  on  hemorrhoids  as  well ;  the 
irritation  spreads  to  the  bladder,  and  cystitis  follows  ;  at  first  it  may  be  slight, 
but  by  degrees  the  walls  become  hypertrophied  and  lose  their  flexibility ;  and 
then,  often  it  is  not  properly  emptied,  even  though  the  patient  may  pass  water 
every  hour.  At  last  the  health  breaks  down  altogether,  and  mental  as  well  as 
bodily  vigor  is  seT\o\\v,\N  \w\\>3A\^d. 
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Treatment. — This  affection  is  generally  of  a  most  obstinate  character,  and 
requires  prolonged  and  careful  attention.  Fresh  air  and  change  of  scene  are  often 
necessary  ;  the  food  must  be  good,  but  not  rich  ;  stimulants,  especially  beer,  sherry, 
and  champagne,  must  be  prohibited,  and  tonics,  iron,  nux  vomica,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  phosphoric  acid,  given  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  slightly  relaxed,  so  that  there  may  be  no  straining  at  stool, 
and  excessive  exercise,  esi^ecially  on  horseback,  or  on  a  bicycle,  and  sexual 
indulgence  must  be  avoided. 

In  most  cases  local  treatment  is  essential.  Lightly  blistering  the  perineum 
is  sometimes  of  service  ;  small  patches  should  be  painted  over  with  blistering  fluid 
on  successive  days,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  and,  if  possible, 
not  raising  actual  vesicles,  or  a  little  dry  mustard  may  be  rubbed  in.  Astringent 
injections  applied  to  the  part  itself  are  of  great  advantage,  using  either  an  injector 
or  a  prostatic  syringe.  Glycerine  and  tannic  acid,  or  five  minims  of  a  two  per 
cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitrate  of  bismuth  may  be  applied  without 
fear ;  stronger  applications  (even  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce) 
are  employed  by  some,  but  the  pain  they  cause  is  very  severe  (though  this  may  be 
prevented  by  cocaine),  and  their  use  is  often  followed  by  vesical  tenesmus  and  a 
blood-stained  discharge.  The  urethra  should  be  washed  out  with  hot  salt  and 
water  first,  to  clear  away  adherent  mucus,  and  the  patient  kei)t  in  the  recumbent 
position  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  a  precaution  against  epididymitis.  If  these 
fail,  tannic  acid,  eucaly|)tus  oil,  and  other  astringents,  made  into  bougies,  may  suc- 
ceed, but  they  must  be  introduced  with  a  proper  instrument,  as  they  are  too  soft 
to  pass  of  themselves.  They  soon  become  liquid,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
remains  for  some  time  bathed  with  the  products  of  their  solution. 

Parenchymatous  Prostatitis. 

Gout,  tubercle,  and  injury  are  the  chief  causes.  Occasionally  it  is  due  to 
syphilis,  and  it  is  said  that  sometimes  inflammation  arises  from  exposure. 

Gouty  prostatitis  is  not  uncommon  toward  middle  life  in  men  who  live  rather 
freely,  and  whose  urine  is  loaded  with  uric  acid.  The  commencement  is  tolerably 
acute,  and  is  often  assigned  to  cold  ;  the  fever  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  acute  follic- 
ular form  ;  there  is  very  rarely  retention  of  urine,  and  probably  never  actual 
suppuration.  The  irritability  of  the  bladder  is  even  more  intense ;  the  urine  is 
ejected  spasmodically,  almost  without  the  patient  having  any  control,  and  the  pain 
is  very  severe,  es[:)ecially  at  night.  Per  rectum^  the  prostate  is  distinctly  enlarged, 
hardened,  and  exceedingly  tender.  Sometimes  there  is  cedema  of  the  prepuce, 
or  partial  erection  from  obstruction  of  the  veins  of  the  penis.  Generally  the 
attack  subsides  readily  under  colchicum  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  ;  the  bowels 
should  be  freely  opened  with  bhie  pill,  the  diet  carefully  restricted,  and  a  regular 
amount  of  fluid  (hot  water  is  the  best)  taken  at  stated  times,  to  diminish  the 
acidity  of  the  urine  and  prevent  any  concentration.  Gouty  prostatitis  may  in 
some  cases  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  residual  urine;  the  gland  is  very  sensitive, 
and,  to  avoid  S(|ueezing  it,  the  i)atient  never  thoroughly  empties  the  bladder  ; 
after  a  time  a  certain  amount  is  constantly  retained,  the  walls  become  atonied, 
and  the  power  of  complete  evacuation  is  lost. 

Tubercular  prostatitis  usually  occurs  in  young  adults,  in  association  with 
tubercular  disease  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys  ;  sometimes  it  appears  to  follow  an 
attack  of  gonorrh(i^a,  hut  it  is  rarely  as  a  primary  affection.  In  the  earlier  stages 
the  symptoms  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of  calculus ;  micturition  is  much  too 
frequent,  the  patient  wanting  to  pass  water  every  hour  ;  hrematuria  is  often  present, 
especially  as  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  beginning  to  contract,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  sharp,  cutting  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis.  Per  rectum,  the 
prostate  is  seldom  much  enlarged  ;  at  first  it  is  rather  harder  than  natural,  and 
perha|)s  nodular,  but,  as  the  caseous  masses  break  down  and  disappear,  it  may 
become  abnormally  soft.      In   the  later  stages  the  urine  brings  away  with  it  pus 
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and  caseating  debris,  full  of  tubercle  bacilli,  the  gland  itself  is  completely  eica- 
vated,  the  irritability  and  pain  become  unbearable,  and  the  patient  grows  vcaktr 
and  weaker.     Generally  speaking,  there  are  deposits  in  other  organs  as  well. 

The  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages,  when  there  is  some  hope  of  remoTin^,  or 
at  least  arresting  the  disease,  can  only  be  made  with  the  endoscope.     If  this  is  dqi 


used,  neighboring  organs,  such  as  the  bladder  or  vesiculie  seniinales,  are  nearly 
sure  to  be  involved  before  there  is  any  definite  evidence.  Constitutional  treatment 
is  of  great  importance,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  the  same  influence  over  tuber- 
culosis of  the  genito-urinary  tract  as  when  it  occurs  in  other  parts — the  bones,  for 
example.     Locally,  iodoform,  applied  in  an  emulsion  or  as  a  pessarf,  is  of  soice 
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service  ;  but  possibly,  if  the  diagnosis  were  confirmed  by  microscopic  examinaiion, 
and  it  wa.s  fairly  certain  that  the  other  organs  were  sound,  it  would  be  better,  K 
sjieecly  improvement  did  not  take  i)lace  with  ordinary  measures,  to  open  the  pnM- 
tatic  urethra  from  the  perineum,  and  try  free  scraping  and  the  application  of  Uoic 
aciil.      In  the  later  stages  morphia  is  the  only  drug  that  relieves  the  pain.     If  tte 
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disease  is  limited  to  the  prostate  the  bladder  may  be  drained  through  the  peri- 
neum ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  often  fails  to  give  relief,  owing  to  the  other  organs 
being  involved  as  well. 

Suppurative  Prostatitis. — Suppuration  in,  and  around  the  prostate  is  occa- 
sionally the  immediate  cause  of  death  after  lithotrity,  operations  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  or  the  passage  of  very  large  instruments,  especially  when  there  is 
old-standing  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It  may  commence  in  the  prostate  itself,  the 
gland  being  destroyed,  the  capsule  giving  way  and  the  pus  spreading  in  the  loose 
tissue  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  until,  if  the  patient  live  sufficiently  long, 
it  points  in  the  iliac  fossa;  or  it  may  be  i>eri prostatic  from  the  first,  originating 
in  tissues  that  have  been  saturated  with  septic  material  by  absorption  from  the 
bladder.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a  rigor  ;  as  a  rule,  the  symptoms  are  exceed- 
ingly vague,  being  masked  entirely  by  the  vesical  and  renal  trouble,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  diagnosis  is  not  made  until  the  patient  is  sinking  from 
septicaemia  and  suppression  of  urine. 


Prostatic  Calculi. 

Calculi  occasionally  leave  the  bladder  and  become  impacted  in  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra ;  under  these  circumstances  they  may  sink  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland,  and  become,  as  it  were,  encysted,  with  a  portion  of  their 
surface  projecting.  True  prostatic  calculi,  however,  are  not  uncommon,  originat- 
ing in  the  follicles,  and  gradually  growing  larger  and  larger  until  the  intervening 
tissue  is  absorbed,  and  they  come  into  contact  with  each  other.  They  are  always 
multiple,  rarely  very  large,  and  usually  faceted  from  pressure ;  as  a  rule  they  con- 
tain about  85  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  a  trace  of  carbonate,  and  about 
15  per  cent,  of  animal  matter,  but  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  higher 
toward  the  centre.  In  one  or  two  cases  they  have  coalesced  into  large  masses. 
So  long  as  they  are  small  they  do  not  give  rise  to  any  symptoms ;  as  they  grow 
larger  they  may  cause  inflammation  and  even  suppuration.  In  one  case  under  my 
care,  admitted  for  extravasation  of  urine  consequent  on  this,  there  was,  in  addition 
to  the  prostatic  calculi,  a  much  larger  one  in  the  bladder,  composed  of  bone  earth 
with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE   URETHRA, 

Injuries  of  the  Urethra. 

The  mucous  lining  of  the  urethra  may  be  torn  by  calculi ,  or  perforated  with 
catheters,  or  bruised  from  blows  upon  the  perineum,  or  from  attempts  at  forcibly 
straightening  out  chordee ;  but  serious  consequences  rarely  follow.  There  b  \ 
small  amount  of  hemorrhage,  perhaps  sufficient  to  drip  from  the  orifice  ;  micturi- 
tion is  attended  with  scalding,  and  there  is  soreness  about  the  part  with  a  slight 
mucous  discharge,  but  extravasation  of  urine  seldom  follows  a  superficial  injury 
unless  there  is  an  obstruction  as  well. 

False  passages  escape  from  their  direction..  They  start  in  most  cases  from 
the  floor,  in  front  of  the  bulb,  very  often  on  the  left  side,  and  run  from  there 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  but  the  opening  lies  toward  the  meatus,  so 
that  urine  does  not  enter. 

Rupture  of  the  urethra  may  be  caused  by  a  kick  or  violent  blow  in  the  peri- 
neum, or  by  fracture  of  the  pelvis.* 

In  the  former  case  the  urethra  is  torn  at  the  junction  of  the  membranous  and 
bulbous  parts,  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  giving  way  as  well ; 
sometimes  the  whole  circumference  is  ruptured,  and  the  ends  are  widely  separated ; 
sometimes  there  is  only  a  rent  on  the  floor,  the  roof  remaining  intact.  Hemor- 
rhage is  usually  profuse,  forming  a  swelling  in  the  perineum  and  scrotum,  and 
often  dripping  freely  from  the  meatus,  but  no  urine  is  extravasated  until  an  attempt 
is  made  to  relieve  the  bladder. 

In  the  latter,  when  the  rupture  is  the  result  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis  or  sepa- 
ration of  the  symphysis,  the  deeper  part  of  the  urethra  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
generally  suffer ;  blood  does  not  escape  externally  until  an  attempt  is  made  to 
pass  urine ;  but  this,  from  the  moment  of  the  accident,  begins  to  leak  out  from 
the  bladder  and  infiltrate  the  tissues  around,  setting  up  the  most  intense  inflam- 
mation. 

The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  seat  of  injury.  If  the  rupture  is  in  front  of 
the  triangular  ligament,  or  involves  the  anterior  layer  of  it,  a  swelling  rapidly 
forms  in  the  perineum  ;  blood  drips  slowly  from  the  meatus,  and  either  the  patient 
is  unable  to  pass  any  urine,  or,  if  he  makes  the  attempt,  it  pours  into  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  of  the  perineum,  causing  the  most  intense  burning.  If  an  attempt 
is  made  to  pass  a  catheter,  either  it  stops  abruptly  at  the  seat  of  injury,  the  point 
rubbing  against  the  lacerated  tissues,  or  it  suddenly  slips  onward,  entering  the 
bladder  and  drawing  off  clear  urine.  This  accident  is  nearly  always  followed  by 
a  stricture,  the  severity  of  which  dej)ends  upon  the  amount  of  suppuration.  If 
the  rupture  is  complete,  and  there  is  the  least  infiltration  of  urine,  the  cicatricial 
tissue  becomes  so  hard  and  dense  that  practically  the  urethra  is  closed  (unless 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it)  ;  if  the  mucous  membrane  is  partly  intact  and  there 
is  no  suppuration,  there  may  be  some  obstruction,  but  the  tendency  to  contraction 
is  not  nearly  so  severe. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  deeper  part  of  the  urethra  is  torn,  external 
hemorrhage  and  swelling  are  rarely  present,  but  the  j^ain  and  the  shock  are  much 
more  severe,  and,  owing  to  the  urine  soaking  at  once  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
inflammation  and  fever  soon  set  in.  If  a  catheter  is  passed  there  is  no  difficulty 
until  it  begins  to  wind  under  the  pubic  symphysis  ;  then  it  either  stops  altogether, 


[*  The  editor  has  seen  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  membranous  portion  produced  by  a  (idl  fron 
the  fourth  slory  o(  a  buUdxtv^.    TUe  yalient  had  a  full  bladder  at  the  lime  of  the  accident.] 
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Calculus  in  the  Urethra. 

Calculi  are  occasionally  formed  in  the  urethra  in  the  dilated  and  fasciculated 
ix)uch  that  develops  behind  a  stricture  ;  but  nearly  always  the  nucleus  is  carried 
down  from  the  bladder.     The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  degree  of  obstruction : 
if  the  calculus  is  large  enough  to  block  the  urethra  of  itself,  or  so  sharp  and  angu- 
lar as  to  bring  about  the  same  result  by  the  spasm  that  it  excites,  retention  occurs ; 
and  if  speedy  relief  is  not  given,  ulceration  and  extravasation  follow.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  small  and  lodged  in  a  diverticulum,  it  may  continue  to  increase 
from  the  deposit  of  phosphates  on  its  surface  and  wear  its  way  into  the  tissues,  until 
at  length  it  forms  an  enormous  mass,  lying  in  the  substance  of  the  penis,  alongside 
the  urethra,  almost  buried  under  the  mucous  membrane. 

Impacted  Calculus. — This  is  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults,  owing 
to  the  greater  frequency  of  stone  in  them  and  the  small  size  of  their  urinary  pas- 
sages ;  the  calculus  is  washed  down  from  the  bladder  during  the  act  of  micturition 
and  suddenly  arrested,  generally  in  the  membranous  part  or  at  the  meatus.  The 
stream  stops  suddenly,  there  is  a  sharp  cutting  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis  with 
violent  straining,  and  perhaj^s  a  few  drops  of  blood  exude  from  the  urethra, 
especially  if  the  calculus  is  sharp  and  angular.  For  a  time  the  straining  continues, 
the  bladder  becomes  more  and  more  distended,  and  then  either  sudden  extravasa- 
tion occurs,  or,  if  a  small  quantity  of  urine  can  escape  by  the  side,  so  that  there  is 
not  such  immediate  tension,  inflammation  sets  in,  ending  in  urinary  abscess  and 
fistula. 

There  is  seldom  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  way 
in  which  the  child  keeps  screaming  and  pulling  at  the  end  of  its  penis,  the  retention 
of  urine,  which  is  so  rare  in  children  from  any  other  cause,  and  the  few  drops  of 
blood  are  distinctive.  Very  often  the  calculus  can  be  felt  from  the  outside.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  a  small  catheter  may  be  passed  down  the  urethra  ;  sometimes 
it  comes  to  an  abrupt  stop  against  the  stone,  sometimes  it  slips  by  the  side  of  it 
with  a  rough,  grating  sensation,  and,  entering  the  bladder,  gives  relief  for  the 
moment.  If  any  time  has  elapsed  since  the  accident,  the  bladder  may  be  distended 
up  to  the  pubes  ;  or  there  may  already  be  a  swelling  in  the  perineum  due  to  inflam- 
mation and  commencing  extravasation. 

A  calculus  in  the  penile  part  can  generally  be  worked  forward  with  the  fingers 
until  it  reaches  the  orifice,  when  a  small  incision  may  be  necessary  to  extract  it. 
If  this  does  not  answer,  a  scoop  or  a  pair  of  urethral  [**  alligator  '*]  forceps  maybe 
passed  down  the  urethra,  and  an  attempt  made  to  draw  it  forward  ;  but  this  may 
inflict  serious  injury  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  If  it  is  fixed  or  too  far  back  for 
this,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  the  skin  over  the  pro- 
jection stretched  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  a  small  median 
incision  made  down  on  to  it.  (lenerally  the  calculus  springs  out  at  once,  and  the 
wound  can  be  left  to  granulate.  The  bulb  should,  if  possible,  not  be  incised.  If 
the  calculus  is  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder  it  should  either  be  removed  bv  the 
median  operation,  or,  if  there  is  a  suitable  instrument  handy,  pushed  further  back 
and  crushed  with  a  lithotrite. 

Foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  urethra  may  require  extraction.  Urethral 
forceps  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible ;  sometimes,  by  placing  the  patient  in 
a  hot  bath,  giving  him  plenty  of  liquid  to  drink,  and  directing  him  to  hold  his 
water,  sufficient  head  can  be  obtained  to  drive  out  such  an  obstruction,  for  example, 
as  the  end  of  a  catheter  broken  off  in  a  stricture  ;  but  this  should  not  be  tried  too 
long.  Hair-pins,  on  the  other  hand,  and  such  like  structures,  nearly  always  require 
incision. 

The  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  is  slight  and  the  stone  lies  out  of  the  way 
are  much  more  rare,  and  as  a  rule  are  only  met  with  in  elderly  men.  In  a  few 
instances  huge  cylindrical  calculi  have  l)een  found,  three  or  four  inches  in  length 
and  one  and  a  half  in  circumference.  These  generally  lie  in  the  tissues  by  the 
side  of  the  urethra,  occupying  a  ( avity  which  they  have  worn  out  for  themselves, 
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and  sometimes  are  so  invested  by  the  mucous  membrane  that  a  sound  passed  down 
the  urethra  slips  by  them  without  any  of  the  characteristic  grating. 

The  Passage  of  Catheters,  and  the  General  Effect  of  Operations 

UPON  THE  Urethra. 

Catheters  are  made  of  various  materials,  some  rigid,  others  flexible  in  various 
degrees.  Metal  ones  have  a  fixed  curve »  occupying  a  quarter  of  a  circle  of  a 
radius  of  three  and  a  half  inches.  (Prostatic  ones  should  be  fifteen  inches  long, 
and  the  radius  of  the  curve  barely  three.)  The  handle  should  be  bent  a  little 
downward,  so  that  if  the  patient  is  lying  down  the  urine  may  not  be  ejected  all 
over  the  bed  ;  the  other  end  should  be  solid,  with  a  smooth  eye  on  the  side  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  back.  If  it  is  hollow  to  the  end  the  space  beyond  the  eye  is 
never  cleaned. 
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Fu;.  471. — Variou«»  Forms  of  Cathclcr^  ;  a,  coutle  :  h,  bi-cx)uelc  ;'f,  olivary  :  d,  prostatic. 

(ium-elastic  catheters  are  made  of  webbing  coated  with  copal  varnish.  Like 
the  former,  they  follow  the  roof,  but  their  flexibility  depends  upon  temperature, 
and  they  can  be  bent  to  any  shape.  In  cases  of  enlarged  prostate,  for  example, 
if  the  point  of  the  catheter  is  arrested  by  the  median  lobe,  it  can  be  tilted  over  it 
by  withdrawing  the  stylet. 

Black  catheters  are  nnu  h  more  flexible,  and  follow  the  floor.  The  shape  dif- 
fers according  to  the  reciiiireiiients  of  the  case;  some  have  a  minute  bulb  at  the 
end,  mounted  on  a  slender  neck,  so  that  it  can  follow  the  most  devious  route  ; 
others  are  rigid  and  bent  ui)ward  at  an  angle  {caudf)^  so  as  to  ride  over  an  ob- 
struction ;   others,  again,  are  bent  up  twice  in  the  same  way  {bi-coudc). 
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Vulcanized  india-rubber  catheters  are  mere  rubber  tubes,  closed  at  the  end 
and  provided  with  a  lateral  opening ;  they  are  especially  useful  for  patients  wbo 
have  to  pass  instruments  for  themselves,  or  where,  as  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
spine,  the  urethra  is  absolutely  insensitive.  Celluloid  instruments  are  too  brittle 
to  be  of  general  use,  but  they  are  particularly  suited  for  tying  in  the  bladder,  as 
they  are  much  less  affected  by  urine  than  the  others. 

The  sizes  of  English  instruments  are  arbitrary  ;*  the  smallest  (^)  is  aboat 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  circumference;  the  largest  (12),  nearly  seven-eighths. 
French  ones  are  accurately  graduated  from  one  millimetre  circumference  up  to 
forty. 

Flexible  instruments  should  always  be  preferred  to  metal  ones.  If  there  is  a 
very  tight  stricture,  and  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  a  soft  one,  a  small  metal  one 
may  be  tried,  but,  owing  to  the  fineness  of  their  points,  they  are  exceedin^j 
dangerous.  An  exception  to  this  rule  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  an  enlarged  pros- 
tate of  many  years*  standing,  in  which,  after  perhaps  years  of  self-catheterization, 
retention  has  occurred  at  last.  A  full-sized,  silver,  prostatic  one,  with  a  very 
long  curve,  will,  as  a  rule,  ride  over  the  obstruction,  and  squeeze  its  way  between 
the  swollen  and  congested  walls  of  the  urethra  more  easily  than  any  other.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  with  the  smaller  black  ones,  as  the  varnish  soon  becomes 
cracked  at  the  eye,  and  then  the  bulb  is  very  likely  to  break  off  and  be  left  behind. 

Unless  the  state  of  the  urethra  is  known,  a  moderate-sized  instrument,  15 
mm.  to  17  mm.,  French,  should  be  used  to  commence  with.  A  larger  one  gives 
more  pain,  a  smaller  one  may  catch  in  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  patient  should  be  in  a  recumbent  p>osition,  with  the  umbilicus  exposed, 
and  the  thighs  slightly  flexed  and  abducted.  The  instrument  is  stenlized  and 
lubricated,  preferably  with  Lund's  oil  (almond  oil  c.c.  32,  castor  oil  c.c.  32,  and 
pure  carbolic  acid  c.c.  4)  ;  or,  if  there  is  a  stricture,  4  c.c.  of  oil  may  be  injected 
first.  The  operator  stands  on  the  left,  and,  holding  the  penis  with  his  left  hand, 
draws  it  well  over  the  point  of  the  instrument,  putting  the  mucous  membrane  on  the 
stretch,  so  as  to  obliterate  its  folds.  The  point  of  the  instrument  should  follow 
the  floor  of  the  urethra  for  the  first  inch,  to  avoid  a  diverticulum  occasionally  left 
during  development,  after  that  the  roof  for  the  rest  of  its  course. 

In  a  normal  urethra,  either  the  catheter  experiences  no  resistance  at  all,  but 
merely  sinks  down  of  its  own  weight,  or,  after  passing  two  or  three  inches,  is 
quietly  and  slowly  gripped,  and  held  by  the  unstriped  muscular  fibre  in  the  wall. 
There  is  no  sudden  stop  (so  that  there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  resistance  of  stric- 
ture), and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  instrument  becomes  free  again  ;  the  fibres  have 
tired  themselves  out. 

As  the  bulb  is  reached,  owing  to  the  dilatation  on  the  floor  and  the  softness 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  point  of  the  catheter  may  catch  against  the  lower 
edge  of  the  oj>ening  in  the  triangular  ligament.  Very  little  force,  then,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  lever,  will  drive  it  through  the  mucous  membrane  and  make  a  false 
passage.  The  instrument  must  be  withdraw^n  a  little,  and  the  handle  gently 
lowered.  If  there  is  the  least  difliculty,  the  forefinger  placed  in  the  rectum  will 
find  the  cause  at  once  ;  but  the  utmost  gentleness  is  required,  or  the  point  may 
slij)  over  the  edge  in  the  right  direction,  but  with  a  [)ainful  jerk.  Withdrawing 
the  stylet  in  a  gum-elastic  catheter  has  the  same  effect.  Well-made  black  ones, 
with  a  sufficiently  flexible  neck,  rarely  cause  this  trouble. 

The  last  obstacle  is  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  very  often  the  point  catches  on 
the  floor  again,  even  when  the  median  lobe  of  the  prostate  is  not  enlarged,  and 
the  obstruction  must  be  surmounted  in  the  same  way. 

The  best  time  for  passing  a  catheter  is  in  the  morning,  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  i)atient  gets  up,  so  that  he  may  remain  warm.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  care 
at  least  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no  exposure  to  cold  afterward,  and  that  mic- 
turition is  not  i)erformed  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary.     With  many  patients. 


[*  Little  used  in  America.] 
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especially  those  who  have  suffered  from  ague,  or  who  have  lived  in  the  tropics,  it 
is  advisable  to  give  quinine  for  several  days  previously,  and,  if  the  kidneys  are 
sound,  one  small  dose  of  opium  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  bowels  are  not 
confined.  A  sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  hypodermically,  a  few  minutes  before 
the  operation,  diminishes  the  irritability  of  the  urethra,  especially  if  the  injection 
is  made  in  the  region  of  the  perineum.  In  all  cases,  except,  of  course,  where  there 
is  urgency,  a  previous  examination  of  the  urine,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
should  be  made. 

The  p)assage  of  a  catheter,  especially  for  the  first  time,  is  a  very  painful  pro- 
ceeding, and  may  be  followed  by  serious  consequences.  The  pain  is  always  worst 
as  the  instrument  is  passing  through  the  membranous  part ;  it  is  usually  described 
as  cutting  or  burning,  and  it  may  cause  syncope.  If  it  is  very  severe  before  this 
point  is  reached,  there  is  probably  some  morbid  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Fortunately,  it  can  be  prevented  by  injecting  a  few  drops  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  cocaine  down  the  urethra. 

Other  consequences  arise  from  the  effect  upon  the  nerve-centres.  Thus  shock 
may  affect  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  causing  retention  (especially  if  atony  is  already 
present)  ;  it  may  paralyze  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  kidneys,  leading,  according 
to  its  severity,  to  hcematuria,  or  suppression  of  urine  (particularly  in  cases  in  which 
the  kidneys  are  already  diseased)  ;  or  it  may  involve  the  central  nervous  system ; 
for  syncope  (probably  from  dilatation  of  the  abdominal  vessels)  and  sudden  death 
have  been  known  to  follow. 

Others,  again,  of  which  urethral  fever  is  the  most  important,  are  of  more 
doubtful  origin.  There  are  two  chief  forms  of  this  :  in  the  one  there  is  intense 
shivering,  with  headache,  depression,  and  vomiting;  the  temperature  rises  rapidly 
to  104°  or  105°,  and  then  begins  to  fall  almost  as  (juickly  as  it  rose,  while  the 
patient  lies  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration,  sweating  j^rofusely  ;  in  the  other,  the 
temperature  falls  at  first,  then  rises  slowly  until  it  reaches  102°  or  103°  F.,  some- 
times with  a  rigor,  but  rarely  a  severe  one,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  if  the  kidneys 
are  sound,  gradually  sinks  again. 

This  may  occur  after  the  operation,  or  more  frequently  after  the  first  subsequent 
act  of  micturition,  especially  if  it  takes  place  soon.  Those  who  have  suffered  from 
ague,  or  have  lived  in  malarial  districts,  are  particularly  liable  to  it  ;  exposure  to 
cold  is  especially  likely  to  bring  it  on,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  though  it  does 
occur  in  those  whose  kidneys  are  perfectly  healthy,  it  is  more  likely  to  happen,  and 
much  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  serious  consequences,  when  they  are  diseased. 
In  fatal  cases  intense  renal  congestion  is  usually  found,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  is  a  coincidence  due  to  the  effect  upon  the  vasomotor  nerves,  and  that 
rigors  may  occur  independently  of  it. 

Opinions  differ  with  regard  to  its  etiology.  Harrison  considers  it  due  to  the 
absorption  from  the  urine  of  toxic  alkaloids,  which  undoubtedly  are  produced  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys  ; 
but,  on  this  theory,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  non -occurrence  of  rigors  after  lith- 
otomy and  other  operations.  More  i)robably  it  is  a  pathological  exaggeration  of 
the  normal  shiver  which  is  so  frequent  during  and  immediately  after  micturition, 
and  which  is  so  strongly  marked  in  infants,  female  as  well  as  male,  in  whom  it  may 
be  conjectured  the  spinal  cord  is,  relatively  to  the  brain,  more  active  than  it  is  in 
adults.  This  would  bring  it  into  the  class  of  neurotic  fevers;  and  its  more  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  its  greater  severity  when  a  catheter  is  passed  for  the  first 
time,  and  when  a  stricture  is  still  young  and  irritable,  would  admit  of  easy  expla- 
nation. [It  is  significant  of  the  origin  of  urethral  fever  that  it  seldom,  if  ever, 
follows  the  careful  introduction  of  j-Zf*/-///:;^// instruments.] 

Other  consequences  that  occur  later  are  due  either  to  mechanical  injury,  or  to 
the  products  of  se|)tic  or  ammoniacal  decomposition. 

Hemorrhage,  for  exam|)le,  from  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  not 
uncommon,  and  in  cases  of  granular  urethra  or  inflamed  prostate  is  very  difficult 
to  avoid.  In  stricture  especial  care  is  required,  as  not  unfrequently  the  mucou> 
membrane  is  so  softened  from  congestion  that  it  gives  way  at  once.     \^  x>^vs  ^^ei\ 
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the  catheter  should  be  immediately  withdrawn  ;  the  wound  only  makes  the  conges- 
tion worse,  and  diminishes  by  so  much  the  chance  of  finding  the  orifice. 

False  passages  are  caused  in  the  same  way ;  they  nearly  always  start  either 
from  the  bulb  or  just  in  front  of  a  stricture  ;  there  is  a  sense  of  resistance  suddenly 
giving  way,  the  patient  complains  of  pain,  and  the  catheter  slips  a  little  distance 
further,  with  an  unmistakable  sensation  of  grating. 

Inflammatory  affections  of  the  urinary  tract  are  still  more  common.  All  cath- 
eters, before  using,  must  be  thoroughly  disinfected  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  dip  them 
in  carbolic  oil  of  any  strength.  No  part  is  exempt ;  urethritis^  perineal  abscess, 
prostatitis,  and  epididymitis  may  all  occur,  but  by  far  the  most  common  is  cystitis. 
It  is  significant  that  ammoniacal  decomposition  of  the  urine  often  sets  in  for  the 
first  time  within  a  week  or  two  of  the  beginning  of  catheterization. 

In  a  few  instance  synovitis  has  been  known  to  follow  the  passage  of  a  catheter. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  pyaemic  in  origin  or  as  the  result  of  reflex  nerve 
irritation  is  uncertain. 

Treatment. — Local  affections  must  be  dealt  with  by  themselves ;  so  far  as 
other  complications  are  concerned,  preventive  "treatment,  by  carefully  prep^n^ 
the  patient  and  using  the  utmost  gentleness,  is  the  first  consideration.  Harrison 
si)eaks  very  highly  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  in  two-minim  doses,  for  several 
days  beforehand, and  belladonna  has  been  recommended.  Sometimes, however, they 
will  occur  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  and  they  cannot  be  prevented  by  anaesthetics. 
The  tendency  to  rigors  may  be  checked,  and  if  it  is  taken  in  time,  assoonas 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  actual  shivering  may  certainly  be  shortened.  A 
large  cupful  of  hot  tea  should  be  given  with  .30  gramme  of  quinine,  twenty  miniins 
of  laudanum  (if  the  kidneys  are  sound),  and  sixteen  c.c  of  brandy  ;  and  the 
patient  should  be  well  wrapped  up  and  made  to  lie  down  at  once  ;  but,  if  it  has 
once  commenced,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  stopped  altogether.  If  signs  of  acme 
renal  congestion  set  in,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  hot  bath  for  a  fev 
minutes,  and  then  well  wrapped  up  in  blankets  ;  the  bowels  should  be  opened  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  dry  cups  applied  to  the  loins.  If  there  is  a  catheter  tied  in. 
it  must,  of  course,  be  removed  at  once.  Digitalis  may  be  given  with  advantage, a 
teasiKJonful  of  the  infusion  every  hour,  until  there  is  some  effect  on  the  circulation, 
or  a  linseed  ix)ultice  may  be  made  with  the  infusion,  and  applied,  as  hot  as  possible, 
to  the  skin  over  the  loins. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  is  insidious,  as  in  old  cases  of  stricture 
and  enlarged  prostate,  and  marked  chiefly  by  wandering  delirium  and  great  pros- 
tration, active  treatment  is  out  of  the  question  ;  the  kidneys  are  already  diseased ; 
the  bladder  is  in  a  state  of  partial  atony,  and  has  not  been  able  to  empty  itself 
perhaps  for  years,  and  the  patient's  reserve  of  strength  is  almost  exhausted  already. 
Very  little  can  be  done  beyond  general  measures  ;  the  patient  must  be  kept  irann 
in  bed,  the  diet  must  be  light  and  unstimulating,  and  the  bowels  kept  slightly 
relaxed.  Opium  is  positively  injurious  ;  stimulants,  especially  spirits,  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  but  often  they  must  be  given,  and  sleep  must  be 
obtained  by  means  of  chloral  and  bromide.  This  condition  may  last  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  and  gradually  pass  away,  or,  esj^ecially  when,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
bladder,  the  catheter  must  be  used,  it  may  very  soon  terminate  fatally.  Tbepalv 
becomes  (juicker  and  feebler,  the  tongue  is  dry  and  brown,  the  delirium  is  moie 

marked,  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  becomes  ks 
and  less,  the  strength  fails  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
the  patient  sinks  into  a  condition  resembling  typhoid. 
A  catheter  occasionally  requires  to  be  tied  in  the 
urethra.  This  may  be  necessary  where  there  has  beet 
great  difficulty  in  passing  a  stricture,  or  when,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  fistulse  or  for  other  reasoiis«  it  i» 
wished  to  drain  the  bladder  and  prevent  urine  punog 
along  the  urethra.  In  the  former  case  the  instmntft 
s\vo\\\^  \i^  't>^o\\^^  ^Qk  i\Na.t  the  point  lies  just  oaCMk 
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in  it,  but  even  then  a  certain  amount  of  urine  will  aluays  find  its  way  by  the  side. 
The  catheter  should,  if  possible,  be  a  flexible  one,  and  celluloid  instruments  are 
to  be  i)refetred  to  others,  as  the  urine  does  not  decomposeso  readily.  Kven  with 
them,  the  instruments  should  never  be  left  longer  than  three  days  without  being 
changed.  Many  patients  cannot  stand  the  continued  irritation  ;  the  catheter  acts 
as  a  foreign  iKxiy,  inflammation  soon  commences,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
urea  decomposes,  and  the  end  of  the  instrument  l>ecomes  coated  over  with  a  layer  of 
phosphates. 

The  simplest  method  is  to  pass  two  threads  through  the  metal  loojK,  one  on 
either  side,  and  fix  them  to  the  skin  of  the  penis  by  a  piece  of  strapping  wound 
round  it  near  its  root.  Or,  a.s  this  plan  has  certain  objections,  and  is  not  too 
secure,  the  threads  (which  must  be  double)  may  be  knotted  on  either  side  alwut 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  catheter  ;  then,  taking  the  two  threads  of  one  side, 
the  one  is  carried  over,  the  other  under  the  penis,  and  knotted  together  on  the 
oppositesidesoasto  enclose  in  a  loop  ;  the 
ends  are  tied  to  the  pubic  hair.  The 
other  jjair  is  then  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

age  a 

long  ta])e  to  it  on  either  side  ;  these  are 
to  loop  round  the  thigh.  The  end  of 
each  is  carried  across  the  abdomen,  round 
the  outer  side  of  the  0()posite  limb,  and 
then  brought  up  by  the  side  of  the  scrotum, 
so  as  to  lie  fastened  to  the  waist-lielt  again. 
The  ta])es  from  the  catheter  are  tied,  one 
on  each  side,  to  the  band  in   the  groin, 

just  opi'osite  the  root  of  the  iieni;.,  so  that  it  can  a.ssume  any  |M>sition  that  is  con- 
venient, without  allowing  the  unstrii>ed  muscular  fiiire  of  the  urethra  to  push  the 
catheter  out.     Arnold's  elastic  holder  is  simpler  and  eijually  effective  fl-'ig.  473). 
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.\cute  influutmation  of  the  mucoiis  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  not  common 
except  as  a  result  of  gonorrho;a  ;  mild  forms  of  it.  however,  may  be  jiroduced  by 
other  liuses.  Chronic  iuflainmation  may  commence  as  such  (as  in  the  case  of 
tubercular  urethriti.s)  ;  or  follow  an  acute  attack  which  is  prevented  from  subsiding 
by  some  constitutional  or  local  cau.se,  such  as  gout  or  stricture- 
Causes. — I.  MiclKinitifl iiiiiiyy  :  the  pa.ssage  of  sounds,  for  example,  or  the 
imi)actio]i  of  a  calculus. 

2.    Chi-mUal  /rrilniils. —  These  may  lie  the  priiiluct  of  a  s[iecific  germ  (gono- 
coccus)  :  or  they  may  be  present  iu  foul  septic  discharge  ;  or  they  may  lie  excreted 
by  the  kidneys  in  the  urine — r.;;..  caiHharides  and  uric  arid, 
,}.   Syflii/h  and  tulurcli-. 

The  most  intense  form  is  gonorrho 
the  mucous  membrane  due  to  contajjion, 
germ.  It  always  begins  as  a  local  ilisea.-' 
affected,  and  secondary  triniiiles,  |iorul 
distant  [«rts  of  the  lioi'ly. 

Gi'iiiiriiui;/ . — The  germ   (gonococcus)   is  [a  di 
surface  of  the  epithelial  cells   in   gonorrhiual   ])us,  e: 


acute  suppurative  inflammation  of 
iroliably  to  the  presence  of  a  s|>ecilic 
sometimes  the  constitution  becomes 
itself,    make  their  ap[iearance   in 


i]    found  ujion   the 
ndivi<hial  coccus  being 
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placed  at  a  distance  equal  to  its  own  diameter  from  its  fellows.  It  is  stated  to  be 
always  present,  and  to  be  found  in  the  discharge  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  as 
well  as  in  the  fluid  of  gonorrhceal  arthritis  and  conjunctivitis.  Cultivations  of  it 
have  been  made  in  gelatine,  and  these  are  equally  active.  Vaginal  dischargci 
[containing  other  pyogenic  organisms]  can  infect  the  urethra  and  even  the  con- 
junctiva, and  cause  inflammation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  germ  is  greatly  favored  by  different 
conditions.  Certain  people  seem  to  enjoy  immunity,  or,  if  they  are  attacked,  the 
inflammation  is  of  the  most  transitory  character.  The  6rst  attack  is  usually  by 
far  the  worst  and,  so  far  at  least  as  out-patient  practice  is  concerned,  it  is  rare  to 
see  it  very  severe  in  any  one  over  five-and-twenty.  Intense  and  prolonged 
sexual  excitement,  too  frequent  intercourse,  and  irritating  conditions  of  the  urine, 
such,  for  example,  as  that  produced  by  the  free  use  of  alcohol,  of  themselves  some- 
times cause  a  muco-purulent  discharge,  and  certainly  they  render  the  macous  mem- 
brane more  sensitive.  Asparagus  and  new  sherry  are  stated  to  have  a  peculiariy 
strong  influence  in  this  direction. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  short,  from  four  days  to  a  week. 
The  first  sign  is  a  slight  redness  at  the  meatus  with  an  increased  secretion  of 
mucus,  a  sense  of  soreness  or  itching,  and  a  certain  amount  of  smarting  during 
micturition.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  days  these  symptoms  become  more 
marked,  and  more  and  more  of  the  urethra  is  involved,  until  the  whole  mucous 
membrane  is  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  inflammation.     The  meatus  is  swollen, 
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Fig.  474. — Gonococcus.  (Bumm.)  a,  from  a  pure  culture,  b,  from  a  blennorrhoeic  conjunctival  secredoa  :  a* 
epithelial  cell  covered  with  cocci :  a  pus  cell  completely  filled  with  cocci  ;  a  free  mass  of  cocci  in  close  proxiaiirf 
to  a  pus  cell  (Seibert).  Oc.  2.     c,  scheme  of  development  of  gonococci.    (From  Senm.) 

red,  and  pouting,  the  prepuce  cedematous,  the  glands  turgid  and  shining,  the  whole 
penis  enlarged  and  soft,  with  the  veins  congested  and  prominent.  Sometimes  red 
lines,  due  to  the  inflamed  lymphatics,  can  be  seen  in  the  skin,  and  the  glands  in 
the  groin,  especially  those  just  below  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  inner  end,  arc 
swollen  and  tender.  At  the  same  time  the  discharge  increases  until  it  flows  away 
continuously,  and  its  character  changes  from  glairy  mucus  to  thick,  cream-colored, 
yellow,  and  even,  in  severe  cases,  greenish  pus. 

Increased  frequency  of  micturition  occurs  very  early  ;  at  first  it  is  probably 
reflex,  but  later  it  is  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  toward  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  ;  and  each  act  is  attended  by  a  scalding,  burning  |>ain,  partly  caused  by 
the  tension  on  the  mucous  membrane,  partly  by  the  irritation  of  the  acid  urine. 
Sometimes,  as  the  swelling  and  congestion  increase,  the  stream  is  obstructed,  and 
if  the  prostate  is  attacked,  retention  is  almost  sure  to  occur.  Malaise  and  fever 
are  usually  present  during  the  acute  stage,  and  at  night,  even  when  the  penile  part 
only  is  involved,  rest  may  be  disturl)ed  by  chordee.  As  the  patient  grovi*s  warm 
in  his  l)ed  the  penis  is  liable  to  become  erect ;  owing  to  the  infiltration  in  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  it  cannot  expand  evenly,  and  the  inflamed  and  tender  fibrous 
tissue  is  stretched  until  it  causes  the  most  intense  suffering.  If  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  deeper  part  of  the  urethra,  where  it  is  fixed  and  surrounded  by 
fibrous  tissue,  the  pain  is  even  more  severe,  and  there  may  be  high  fever ;  the 
perineum  throbs  and  burns  ;  there  is  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  pelvis,  and  a  constant 
aching  across  the  loins  ;  and  the  skin  over  the  scrotum  and  testes  is  sometimes  so 
tender  that  the  patient  can  scarcely  endure  being  touched. 

The  acwle  ?»la^e  \3k.?>v?»  a,  w^^V;  o^  teu  days.     As  it  begins  to  subsidCt  the  sold- 
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ing  becomes  less  intense  ;  the  throbbing  ceases  ;  the  frequency  of  micturition  dis- 
appears, and  the  discharge  diminishes  in  quantity,  loses  its  greenish  color,  and 
becomes  less  thick.  If  no  complication  is  present  it  may  cease  altogether  in  about 
six  weeks  ;  more  frequently  it  persists  for  some  time,  not  more  than  a  few  drops  of 
glairy  mucus  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  perhaps  merely  sufficient  to  glue  the  sides 
of  the  meatus  together  in  the  morning  ;  but  with  every  indiscretion,  irregularity  of 
diet,  sexual  excitement,  undue  exercise,  or  alcoholic  indulgence,  returning  and 
becoming  muco-purulent  for  a  few  days. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  chronic.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  rough  and 
granular,  covered  with  hypertrophied  papillae  ;  or  the  loose  and  vascular  tissue  that 
surrounds  it  becomes  dense  and  hard,  as  the  lymph  that  fills  its  meshes  is  organ- 
ized ;  in  either  case  the  change,  slight  as  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  certain 
degree  of  irritation  ;  there  is  a  constant  discharge  of  thin  mucus  from  the  meatus 
(gleet),  and  more  and  more  lymph  is  poured  out  until  the  diameter  of  the  urethra 
is  narrowed,  and  a  stricture  is  formed  which,  itself  an  irritant,  keeps  up  the  inflam- 
mation, and  continues  to  get  firmer  and  firmer  the  longer  it  lasts. 

Complications. — {a\  Hemorrhage  is  not  uncommon,  owing  to  the  over- 
loaded condition  of  the  thin-walled  vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane,  but,  unless 
very  profuse,  it  need  not  excite  alarm  ;  the  green  color  of  the  pus  is  due  to  haemo- 
globin.     Chordee  and  retention  have  been  already  mentioned. 

{p)  The  most  common  are  caused  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  struc- 
tures near.  Balanitisy  posthitis,  phimosis,  and  paraphimosis  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  tvarts  rarely  occur  until  the  irritation  has  lasted  some  length  of  time. 
Abscesses  are  not  so  often  met  with,  but  they  occasionally  originate  in  the  mucous 
follicles,  especially  those  of  the  fossa  navicularis  ;  or  they  may  occur  independ- 
ently of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  lymph  that  is  poured  out  around  it.  If 
the  suppuration  is  in  the  region  of  the  bulb,  or  on  one  side  of  it,  in  connection 
with  Cowper's  gland,  it  often  spreads  a  considerable  distance  before  coming  to  the 
surface.  Prostatitis,  with  complete  retention,  and  cystitis  often  follow  ;  occasion- 
ally even  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  peritoneum  are  involved.  Epididy- 
mitis, from  extension  down  the  vas  deferens,  is  not  so  common  in  the  acute  stage 
as  later,  when  gleet  sets  in.  Bubo  and  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  may  occur 
at  any  time,  especially  if  the  patient  will  not  rest  quiet ;  and  even  pyaemia  may 
break  out  and  prove  fatal,  starting,  in  all  probability,  from  some  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

{c)  Others  are  caused  by  direct  infection.  Of  these,  conjunctivitis  \^  the  best 
known  and  the  most  serious  {gonorrhoea/  ophthalmia  and  ophthalmia  neonatorum)', 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  of  the  rectum  may  be  also  infected. 
[Rectal  gonorrhoea  is  very  common  in  women,  from  overflowing  gonorrhoeal  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina.] 

(d)  Another  variety  is  the  result  of  constitutional  infection,  and  does  not 
occur,  so  it  is  said,  in  simple  urethritis,  however  severe  it  may  be.  The  fibrous  tis- 
sues (particularly  the  joints)  are  the  parts  most  liable  to  be  attacked,  but  sometimes 
the  sclerotic,  the  plantar  fascia,  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  testis,  and  the  sheets 
of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  loins  suffer  as  well.  Its  connection  with  gonorrhoea  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  not  only  does  it  return  with  each  fresh  attack,  but  that,  if 
from  any  indiscretion  there  is  a  relapse  or  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  discharge, 
there  is  frequently  at  the  same  time  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  secondary  inflammation. 
When  it  is  acute  and  attacks  several  joints,  it  maybe  distinguished  from  rheumatic 
fever  by  the  absence  of  the  sweating  and  the  thick,  white  furred  tongue,  and  by  the 
rarity  with  which  cardiac  complications  occur  ;  but  the  relation  that  it  bears  to 
gout,  particularly  to  the  chronic  rheumatic  form,  is  much  more  uncertain.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  likely  to  break  out  in  those  who  are  subject  to  this  com- 
plaint ;  or  in  whose  families  there  is  a  well-marked  history  of  it  ;  and  I  have  seen 
several  cases  which  strongly  bear  out  Hutchinson's  contention  that,  in  patients  who 
are  distinctly  gouty  or  rheumatic,  any  urethral  discharge,  specific  or  not,  may  give 
rise  to  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  gonorrhceal  rheumatism.    Suppuration  rarely 
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occurs  ;  but,  if  it  does,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  gonorrhceal 
arthritis  and  pyaemia.  A  similar  affection  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  women  who 
are  suffering  from  chronic  leucorrhoea ;  and  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  according  to 
Lucas,  may  give  rise  to  something  of  the  same  character.  For  a  further  descrip- 
tion see  Diseases  of  Joints.  [Bacteriologists  are  now  generally  agreed  that  arth- 
ritis complicating  gonorrhoea  is  caused  by  metastatic  infection.] 

Acute  urethritis  J  of  a  similar  description,  but  much  less  intense,  maybecansed 
by  infection  from  leucorrhoeal  or  menstrual  discharges.  When  due  to  mechanical 
irritation,  such  as  the  passage  of  a  catheter  or  the  impaction  of  a  calculus,  it  rardy 
lasts  more  than  a  day  or  two.  If  there  is  a  stricture  the  discharge  may  be  profiae 
at  first,  but  it  is  rarely  purulent ;  and  if  the  cause  is  removed,  the  symptoms  soon 
subside.  Occasionally,  however,  the  inflammation  extends,  and  epididymitis  and 
other  complications  occur,  as  in  gonorrhoea. 

Gouty  urethritis,  like  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  is  not  uncommon  when  the 
urine  is  loaded  with  uric  acid.  Usually  it  is  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  from 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  discharge  is  preceded  for  some  days  by  irritability, 
increased  frequency  of  micturition,  and  sharp,  cutting  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis. 
It  is  most  common  in  stoutly-built,  middle-aged  men,  addicted  to  alcohol,  but  it 
is  met  with  in  women  also ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  form,  dependent  upon  mal- 
assimilation,  and  attended  with  a  deposit  of  uric  acid  crystals,  is  not  unconomon 
among  poorly-fed  children,  and  often  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  calculus.  Un- 
less it  is  the  residue  of  a  gonorrhoea  kept  up  by  the  condition  of  the  urine,  it  rarely 
happens  that  there  is  much  discharge,  or  that  it  is  purulent.  Berkeley  Hill  b« 
described  a  very  obstinate  form  analogous  to  this,  eczemataus  urethritis^  occurring 
under  much  the  same  conditions,  but  associated  with  eczema  of  the  skin.  The 
surface  of  the  glans  is  reddened  and  tender,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra 
appears  to  be  affected  in  the  same  way  ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  bright  red  in 
color,  though  it  does  not  bleed  easily,  and  the  discharge  is  scanty  and  milk-white. 
F^pididymitis,  prostatitis,  and  other  complications  may  occur  in  gouty  urethritis  as 
well  as  in  the  rest;  but,  in  addition,  inflammation  may  attack  the  joints,  the  eye. 
the  testis,  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  back,  the  sheaths  of  nerves,  and  the  plantar 
fascia,  just  as  in  gonorrhoea ;  and  unless  the  history,  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  the  state  of  the  urine  are  carefully  investigated,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other. 

Tubercular  urethritis  is  generally  secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
and  the  urethral  symptoms  are  completely  overshadowed  by  the  intense  irritabiKty 
and  the  fearful  burning  pain  at  the  neck  when  it  contracts.  The  discharge  is  gen- 
erally scanty  in  amount,  and  unless  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra  is  involved,  is 
only  seen  when  the  urine  washes  it  down,  but  it  is  often  stained  with  blood  coming 
from  the  surface  of  the  ulcers  when  the  muscles  are  contracting.  The  sense  of 
smarting  during  micturition  is  sometimes  very  severe  ;  and,  owing  to  moscnlar 
spasm,  is  apt  to  continue  for  a  long  time  after  the  act  is  finished  ;  and  the  passage 
of  a  sound  or  catheter  gives  the  most  intense  pain  when  the  ulcers  are  readied. 
Cicatrization  sometimes  occurs,  and  gives  rise  to  stricture  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
bladder  and  other  organs  are  involved,  and  the  patient  rarely  lives  long. 

Syphilitic  Urethritis. — A  scanty  discharge,  with  a  certain  amount  of  sorenes 
along  the  urethra,  is  not  infrequent  in  early  secondary  syphilis,  caused,  in  all  pfob- 
ability,  by  the  eruption  of  a  few  roseolous  spots  upon  the  mucous  lining.  .Asa 
rule  it  disappears  very  rapidly  under  specific  treatment. 

Treatment. — As  gonorrhcua  commences  by  infection  at  the  meatus,  it  h« 
often  been  proposed  to  cut  short  the  attack  as  soon  as  the  redness  first  makes  ill 
aj)pearance  by  the  use  of  a  strong  astringent,  limited  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
urethra.  Tanuin  or  nitrate  of  silver  (gramme  .30  ad  c.c.  32)  is  generally I^ 
commended  ;  and  so  long  as  the  penis  is  carefully  compressed  immediately  bdiiod 
they  may  be  used  without  danger,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  of  much  ser- 
vice. 

I.    The  Acute  Stage. — Local  applications  are  better  avoided  so  long  as  the 
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intense  hyperaemia  with  profuse  purulent  discharge  and  the  severe  pain  continue. 
The  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  in  bed  ;  the  absolute  rest  obtained  in  this 
way  is  better  than  anything  else.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open,  the  diet 
carefully  regulated,  all  forms  of  highly  seasoned  food  and  sauces,  pepper,  vinegar, 
tea,  coffee,  rhubarb,  and  asparagus  being  forbidden,  and  as  much  fluid  (barley  water, 
milk,  etc.)  allowed  as  the  patient  wishes  ;  but  no  alcohol.  Claret  and  very  weak 
gin  and  water  are  perhaps  the  least  injurious ;  champagne,  sherry,  and  beer  will 
often  bring  back  a  temporary  gleet  months  after  its  last  appearance.  If  the  urine 
is  acid  and  irritating,  alkalies  may  be  given  with  sedatives,  such  as  hyoscyamus  ; 
but  if  the  bicarbo nates  are  used  they  should  always  be  taken  during  digestion,  not 
while  the  stomach  is  empty.  The  dressing  of  the  penis  itself  should  be  light  and 
frequently  changed ;  anything  that  prevents  evaporation,  or  that  absorbs  the  pus 
and  dries  upon  the  meatus  so  that  the  discharge  cannot  escape,  is  injurious.  A 
soft  linen  bag  in  which  it  can  hang  freely,  with  some  wood-wool  at  the  bottom  to 
soak  up  the  discharge,  is  as  convenient  as  anything.  Dressings  retained  under  the 
prepuce  are  liable  to  be  very  irritating ;  if  the  glans  cannot  be  exposed  it  is  better 
to  introduce  a  soft  rubber  tube  by  the  side  of  it  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  irrigate 
its  surface  thoroughly  several  times  a  day  with  lead  lotion.  The  antiseptic 
treatment  by  means  of  bougies,  though  it  promises  well,  is  not  so  successful  in 
practice. 

If  the  hyperaemia  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  retention  of  urine  it  may  some- 
times be  checked  by  free  leeching  in  the  perineum,  or  by  the  application  of 
Leiter's  coil,  with  ice-cold  water.  If  it  come  on  in  spite  of  this,  a  soft  rubber 
catheter  of  moderate  size  must  be  passed,  and,  if  necessary,  this  must  be  repeated 
three  times  a  day.  A  morphia  and  belladonna  suppository  the  last  thing  at  night, 
or  a  hypodermic  injection  in  the  perineum,  will  usually  stop  chordee.  Bromide 
of  potash  in  full  doses  is  also  very  useful,  and  camj)hor  is  said  to  be  of  value.  The 
patient  should  be  directed  to  take  a  warm  (not  hot)  sponge  bath,  at  night,  to  avoid 
late  meals,  to  cause  the  bowels  to  act  freely  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  to  have 
only  the  lightest  clothing  on  while  in  bed.  Abscesses  around  or  in  connection 
with  the  urethra  should  be  opened  freely  and  as  soon  as  possible,  or  they  may  de- 
generate into  troublesome  sinuses.  They  are  most  common  near  the  meatus,  start- 
ing from  the  follicles  in  the  fossa  navicularis,  or  else  forming  by  the  side  of  the 
fraenum  ;  sometimes,  however,  they  occur  further  back  in  connection  with  Cowper's 
glands.  They  may  burst  into  the  urethra,  but  unless  there  is  a  stricture  present  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  fistulous  opening  persists. 

2.  The  Subacute  Stage. — When  the  active  hyperaemia  and  scalding  have  sub- 
sided, or  if  the  inflammation  is  only  subacute  from  the  first,  more  active  measures 
may  be  adopted.  Copaiba  and  cubebs  may  now  be  given  with  advantage  ;  or  if 
they  do  not  agree  with  the  patient,  gurjun,  sandal -wood,  or  eucalyptus  oil.  These 
all  apj)ear  to  act  locally,  the  resin  being  excreted  by  the  walls  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages. Copaiba,  when  it  can  be  tolerated,  is  perhaps  the  most  efficacious  ;  2  c.c. 
doses  may  be  given,  rubbed  up  with  burnt  magnesia  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  or 
with  sulphuric  acid,  or  better  still,  if  the  patient  will  take  it,  with  liquor  ix)tassce, 
with  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  soap.  Harrison  has  shown  that  it  is  much  more 
effectual  when  given  with  an  alkali  than  in  the  form  of  capsules.  Cubebs  are 
more  stimulating,  and  may  be  taken  with  it.  The  best  time  for  administration  is 
either  an  hour  before  meals  or  three  hours  after.  In  some  patients,  however, 
copaiba  produces  a  characteristic  roseolous  and  even  papular  eruption  upon  the 
skiii  (coi)aiba  rash)  ;  in  others  it  disturbs  digestion  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can- 
n9t  be  endured  ;  and  it  even  has  the  credit  of  causing  ha^maturia.  Few  can  stand 
it  for  any  length  of  time,  and  if  it  docs  not  produce  a  definite  improvement  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight,  it  is  better  to  stop  it  altogether.  Such  patients  are  often 
more  benefited  by  tonics. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  gonorrhcea  will  cease  without  the  use  of  injec- 
tions ;  but  in  the  subacute  stage,  when  the  discharge  shows  no  signs  of  abating, 
and  still  more  when  a  chronic  gleet  has  set  in,  they  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
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So  long  as  there  is  extreme  hyperaemia  they  are  positively  harmful.     The  ordinanr 
glass  syringe  is  useless,  unless  the  mischief  is  confined  to  the  fossa  navicularis; 
the  object  is  to  wash  out  the  discharge  from  off  the  mucous  membrane,  so  that  it 
may  not  remain  stagnant  in  its  folds  or  recesses,  and  to  apply  a  very  mild  astrin- 
gent to  the  surface.     Durham's  tube,  which  can  be  introduced  as  far  as  the  btilb, 
and  which  is  provided  with  openings  so  that  there  shall  be  a  recurrent  stream,  ii 
the  best,  but  in  its  absence  a  small  flexible  rubber  catheter  may  be  employed. 
This  should  be  introduced  as  far  as  necessary,  and  then  connected  with  a  Hig- 
ginson's  syringe.     Hot  water  may  be  used  first  to  wash  out  the  urethra  and  tha 
a  very  mild  astringent.     There  is  no  fear  of  any  injection  penetrating  as  far  as 
the  bladder,  if  ordinary  precautions  are  taken,  and  it  should  never  be  suflkicDtiy 
strong  to  do  any  harm  if  it  does.     Chloride  of  zinc  (.03  ad  32  c.c),  sulphate  of 
zinc  (.06  ad  32  c.c),  acetate  of  lead  (.12  ad  32  c.c),  tannin,  mercuric  chloride, 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  (not  suspended  in  mucilage),  and  many  others  are  of  use; 
and  very  often  it  is  of  advantage  to  change  from  one  to  the  other.     The  bulb  and 
the  fossa  navicularis  may  be  thoroughly  douched  in  this  way  every  night,  or,  if  no 
progress  is  made,  night  and  morning  ;  the  application  causes  a  certain  amoontof 
smarting,  but  if  it  is  really  painful,  either  the  injection  is  too  strong  or  the  ioflaa- 
mation  still  too  acute. 

In  tubercular  urethritis  everything  must  be  done  to  maintain  the  strengtliof 
the  patient  and  assuage^  as  far  as  possible,  by  morphia  and  belladonna,  die  iirila- 
bility  of  the  bladder.  If  the  urine  becomes  ammoniacal,  relief  may  be  obcuacd 
by  opening  the  bladder  in  the  perineum  and  draining  it.  Iodoform  seems  to  be 
the  best  local  application,  as  in  tubercular  cystitis.  Local  applications  are  rardf 
of  service  when  urethritis  is  due  to  gout ;  the  urine  must  be  rendered  as  unirri- 
tating  as  possible,  the  bowels  kept  open  with  mercurial  purges,  and  careful  atten- 
tion paid  to  diet  and  exercise.  When  the  urethritis  is  simply  caused  by  the 
irritation  of  the  urine  it  can  easily  be  cured  ;  but  if  there  is  gouty  inflammation  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum  or  of  the  prostate,  the  condition  is  exceedingly  obstinate, 
and  epididymitis  and  other  sequelae  are  not  unlikely. 

Chronic  Urethritis. 

Chronic  urethritis  rarely  occurs  unless  there  has  been  an  acute  attack ;  the 
inflammation  subsides  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  from  some  cause,  local  or 
constitutional,  becomes  stationary,  the  discharge  persisting  as  a  gleet,  sometimo 
disa])pearing  for  a  few  days,  and  then  returning  again  almost  as  bad  asetcr. 
Even  in  healthy  persons,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  always  peculiarly 
sensitive  after  an  acute  attack  ;  the  least  indiscretion  for  months  after  brings  back 
a  certain  amount  of  gleet ;  and  a  very  slight  cause  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  irritation 
up  permanently.  Chronic  inflammation  of  this  description  is  the  main  cause  of 
stricture ;  for  months,  and  even  years,  minute  quantities  of  lymph  are  constanthr 
being  jjoured  out  into  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  ;  as  it  becomes  organized, 
it  gradually  renders  them  so  dense  and  hard  that  at  length  a  definite  orginic 
obstruction  is  developed. 

The  reason  is  often  difficult  to  find.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  doe  to 
general  debility  rather  than  anything  else ;  the  patient's  health  gives  way;  the 
mucous  membrane  remains  soft  and  relaxed,  without  any  great  local  change,  and 
the  catarrh  becomes  chronic,  as  it  occasionally  does  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  other  cases  it  may  be  traced  to  errors  in  diet  or  to  faulty  modes  of  livng* 
More  frequently  it  is  dependent  upon  some  local  affection,  very  slight,  perhapm 
but  quite  sufficient  to  keep  u])  irritation.  Small  warts,  similar  to  those  on  the 
prepuce  and  behind  the  glans,  can  be  seen  sometimes  just  inside  the  meatoi 
Pouches  and  dilatations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  possibly  originating  firoo  ia- 
flamed  follicles,  are  found  occasionally,  especially  in  the  fossa  navicularis  and  in 
the  region  of  the  bulb.  These  serve  to  collect  a  small  quantity  of  urine,  wliidl 
begins  to  decompose  and  act  as  an  irritant  before  it  is  washed  away.     Chronic 
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inflammation  of  Cowper's  glands  sometimes  occurs  in  the  same  way.  A  granular 
condition  of  the  surface  is  still  more  common,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  bulb. 
It  closely  resembles  in  appearance  that  which  is  left  after  repeated  attacks  of  con- 
junctivitis; the  mucous  membrane  is  rough  and  tender  when  touched  ;  the  color 
is  bright  red  ;  and  it  is  covered  with  small  papillx.  Slight  strictures,  again,  are 
occasionally  the  cause  ;  the  exudation  of  lymph  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  stream, 
but  for  all  that  it  renders  the  mucous  membrane  hard  and  unyielding,  so  that  it 
cannot  unfold  itself  as  the  urine  is  passing.  Finally,  in  some  cases  the  whole  of 
the  urethra  in  front  of  the  triangular  ligament  continues  to  secrete  a  profuse  muco- 
purulent fluid,  without  its  being  possible  to  lind  any  local  or  constitutional  cause 
to  account  for  it.  Harrison  has  described  several  such  in  which  the  passage  ap- 
pears to  have  degenerated  into  a  chronic  suppurating  sinus,  which  could  not  be 
drained,  and  which,  in  spite  of  injections,  and  in  one  case  of  internal  urethrotomy. 


declined  to  improve  in  any  way.  .\t  last  they  were  cured  by  giving  the  urethra 
perfect  rest  for  a  month,  opening  it  Iwhind  in  the  perineum,  and  draining  off  all 
the  urine  from  the  bladder,  so  that  no  drop  should  flow  along  it. 

An  absolute  diagnosis  in  such  cases  can  only  be  made  by  means  of  an  endo- 
scope. Leiter's  pan  dec  I  rose  ope  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient ;  it  carries  a  small 
incandescent  lamp  in  the  vertical  iiortion,  so  arranged  that  its  rays  are  concen- 
trated by  a  mirror  and  reflected  down  the  tube,  while  the  observer's  eye  looks  over 
the  upper  edge.  It  is  an  additional  advantage  that,  with  this  instrument,  ai)])li- 
cations  may  be  made  to  anv  part  of  the  urethra  that  requires  them,  without  with- 
drawing the  tube. 

Constitutional  treatment  should  be  thoroughly  tried.  If  the  patient  is  broken 
down  in  health  and  strength,  tonics  and  sea-air  often  prove  efficacious;  or,  if 
there  is  evidence  of  gout,  alkalies  may  be  given,  or  the  patient  may  be  sent  for  a 
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time  to  a  suitable  watering  place,  so  that  the  mode  of  life  may  undergo  a  complete 
change.     The  diet  should,  in  all  cases,  be  carefully  regulated,  especially  as  regards 
the  amount  of  alcohol ;  and,  according  to  some,  smoking  is  ptarticularly  injurious. 
At  the  same  time,  the  deeper  part  of  the  urethra  should  be  thoroughly  wa^ed  out 
with  some  mild  astringent,  as  in  chronic  gonorrhoea,  only  this  should  be  done, 
not  once  a  day,  but  after  each  act  of  micturition.     It  is  no  use  injecting  the 
meatus  unless  it  is  known  there  is  a  tender  sp>ot  in  the  fossa  navicularis ;  the  only 
method  is  to  pass  a  soft  rubber  tube  down  as  far  as  the  bulb,  and  with  Higginson's 
syringe  gently  douche  the  whole  length  from  behind,  varying  the  nature  of  the 
application  every  week  or  ten  days.     If  this  does  not  succeed,  a  full-sized  bulbous 
instrument  should  be  slowly  and  carefully  passed,  and  then,  after  the  spasm  has 
subsided,  withdrawn  again.     Sometimes  this  of  itself  is  sufficient :    the  muscular 
fibre  of  the  urethra  is  stretched  ;  the  spasm  ceases  for  a  time  ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane gets  a  certain  amount  of  rest,  and  the  irritation  has  a  chance  of  subsiding. 
The  same  treatment  is  often  successful  in  obstinate  cases  of  neuralgia,  which  per- 
sist without  anything  being  found  to  account  for  them. 

Most  frequently,  however,  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms  is  due  to  some  local 
change  in  the  mucous  membrane  which  requires  special  treatment.  The  method, 
of  course,  must  vary  with  the  lesion  ;  small  warts  in  the  meatus  may  be  snipped  off 
or  touched  with  mild  caustics  ;  if  the  mucous  membrane  is  rough  and  granular,  a 
moderately  strong  astringent  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  s>Tinge. 
as  in  chronic  prostatitis.  Glycerine  and  tannic  acid  I  have  found  very  useful  to 
commence  with  ;  if  this  fails,  nitrate  of  silver  (.30  ad  32  c.c.)  may  be  tried.  Sinuses 
should  be  distended  with  a  similar  injection,  after  each  act  of  micturition,  or,  if 
near  the  meatus,  they  may  sometimes  be  laid  open.  There  is  a  congenital  diver- 
ticulum occasionally  present  in  the  fossa  navicularis,  which  rarely  gets  well  until 
it  is  treated  in  this  way.  Its  existence  may  be  susp)ected  when  there  is  a  feeling 
of  pain  in  the  glans  at  the  commencement  of  micturition,  or  when  squeezing  the 
glans  suddenly  sometimes  causes  a  few  drops  of  discharge  to  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  but,  as  its  opening  lies  toward  the  bladder,  it  can  only  be  detected  with  the 
endoscope,  or  with  a  probe,  the  point  of  which  is  bent  back  upon  itself.  Finally, 
if  there  is  any  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  sound,  especially  as  it  is  being  with- 
drawn, suggesting  the  presence  of  a  commencing  stricture,  a  full-sized  instrument 
should  be  passed  once  a  week,  until  it  is  no  longer  grasped. 

Stricture. 

Stricture  of  the  urethra  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  The  former  is  vcnr 
rare  and  only  occurs  at  the  meatus,  or  within  a  short  distance  of  it ;  the  latter  is 
met  with  in  every  part  except  the  y)rostatic,  and  is  always  the  result  of  inflammation. 

Stricture,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  must  be  a  structural  alteration  in  the 
wall  of  the  urethra;  there  may  be  only  a  certain  degree  of  roughness  and  unevcn- 
ness,  so  that  the  mucous  membrane  does  not  unfold  itself  smoothly  when  urine  is 
passing  ;  or  thickening  and  exudation  in  the  submucous  tissue,  leaving  thesurfux 
smooth  ;  but  in  every  case  there  is  a  definite  and  persisting  change.  Spasm  and 
congestion  are  always  present  in  addition,  owing  to  the  vascularity  of  the  part  and 
to  the  amount  of  unstrij)ed  muscular  fibre,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  bulb: 
and  in  certain  conditions  (such  as  congestion  of  the  prostate)  these  of  themsehts 
are  sufficient  to  cause  obstruction  and  retention  ;  but  they  are  in  reality  symptoms, 
not  diseases,  and  it  is  better  to  reserve  the  term  stricture  for  an  organic  change. 

Causes. —  GonorrJuva  is  by  far  the  most  common.  A  slight  attack  merely 
leaves  the  surface  tender  with  enlarged  hypertrophied  papillae ;  when  it  is  more 
severe  and  long  continued,  a  large  amount  of  exudation  is  poured  out  into  the 
submucous  tissue  ;  and  gradually,  as  it  becomes  organized,  it  constricts  the  canal 
more  and  more.      I'lceration  of  the  surface  and  cicatrization  are  rare. 

Injury. — Rupture  of  the  urethra  may  cause  stricture  of  a  very  obstinate  char- 
acter \(  sv\Y)p\\tauow  oee\\Ts»,  onn\x\%  1q  the  dense  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue  fonned. 
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Impaction  of  a  calculus,  median  lithotomy,  when  the  urethra  is  torn,  and  caustics, 
are  occasional  causes. 

Syphilis. — Primary  sores  not  unfrequently  cause  stricture  at  the  orifice ;  and 
occasionally,  in  the  later  stages,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  gumma- 
tous exudation  into  the  corpus  spongiosum,  leads  to  the  same  result.  A  few  in- 
stances are  on  record  in  which  stricture  has  followed  tubercular  ulceration. 

Many  different  terms  are  used  to  describe  strictures,  according  to  the  prom- 
inence of  s|)ecial  features.  If  there  is  a  band  of  lymph  stretching  across  the  canal 
from  side  to  side,  it  is  called  a  bridU ;  when  there  is  a  thickening  round  the  whole 
circumference,  as  if  a  piece  of  string  were  tied  around  it,  it  is  annular ;  and  if  the 
base  is  much  infiltrated,  indurated.  Sometimes,  especially  in  old  cases  where 
there  are  fistulae,  this  is  so  hard  and  extensive  that  the  stricture  is  said  to  be  car- 
tilaginaus.  Those  are  irritable  where  rigors  occur  whenever  a  catheter  is  passed  ; 
and  resilient  or  elastic  if  the  constriction  returns  at  once  after  dilatation.  Very 
often  they  are  tortuous  ;  and  sometimes,  but  probably  only  when  the  wall  of  the 
urethra  has  sloughed,  they  are  impermeable. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  treatment,  the  most  important  distinctions 
are  the  locality  (whether  near  the  meatus  or  deep  down  in  the  bulbous  part),  the 
length  of  time  the  stricture  has  been  there,  and  the  amount  of  induration.  If  re- 
cent, the  infiltration  is  slight,  and  the  lymph  to  a  great  extent  is  still  soft  and 
cellular ;  in  older  cases,  those,  for  instance,  of  some  years'  duration,  an  inch  or 
more  of  the  wall  of  the  urethra  may  be  converted  into  a  dense  cicatricial  mass,  ex- 
tending into  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  feeling  from  the  outside  as  hard  and 
resistant  as  cartilage. 

Locality. — Stricture  never  occurs  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  The 
most  common  situation  is  said  to  be  at  the  bulb,  though  in  a  very  large  number 
of  instances  it  is  really  in  front  of  this.  Various  reasons  have  been  offered  in  ex- 
planation. Some  consider  it  due  to  this  portion  of  the  urethra  being  horizontal 
when  the  body  is  erect ;  the  discharge  does  not  flow  away,  and,  acting  as  an 
irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane,  causes  a  greater  amount  of  lymph  to  be  poured 
out  here  than  elsewhere.  Others  have  assigned  it  to  the  angle  that  the  penis  forms 
in  front  of  this  spot,  so  that  the  walls  are  pressed  closely  together.  Probably  the 
real  reason  is  the  unusual  amount  and  the  looseness  of  the  mucous  and  submucous 
tissues  allowing  a  larger  quantity  of  lymph  to  collect.  The  urethra  is  only  patent 
for  the  moment  that  the  urine  is  passing  along  it  ;  except  at  this  instant,  its  walls 
are  in  contact  and  thrown  into  longitudinal  or  s|)iral  folds.  If  it  becomes  in- 
flamed, these  are  thickened,  swollen,  and  pressed  together;  and  if  the  lymph  that 
is  poured  out  is  allowed  to  become  organized,  the  canal  is  permanently  narrowed. 

When  traumatic,  the  seat  of  the  stricture  depends  naturally  upon  the  injury. 
Usually  the  urethra  is  torn  a  little  in  front  of  the  membranous  part  or  just  where 
this  joins  the  bulb.  Those  due  to  venereal  sores  are  nearly  always  at  or  close  to 
the  meatus. 

In  most  instances  stricture  is  single,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  two  or 
even  more,  and  in  a  few  cases  as  many  as  six  distinct  ones  have  been  described  as 
existing  at  the  same  time. 

Pathology. — Post-mortem  a  stricture  ai)i)ears  as  a  contraction  of  part  of  the 
urethra.  Sometimes,  esi)ecially  when  near  the  meatus,  there  is  a  band  stretching 
across  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  or  a  distinct  cicatrix  on  the  sides  ;  more  fre- 
quently there  is  an  opacpie  white  constriction,  extending  around  the  whole  cir- 
cumference, dense  and  indurated,  and  varying  in  thickness  in  different  parts,  so 
that  the  canal  is  narrowed,  tortuous,  and  irregular.  In  many  cases  the  mucous 
membrane  is  affected  eqtially  with  the  submucous  tissue,  its  elasticity  is  entirely 
gone,  and  it  is  fixed  firmly  ;  but  sometimes  it  can  be  dissected  off",  and  opened  out 
to  its  full  extent,  almost  unaltered.  On  the  other  hand,  in  old  cases,  especially  in 
the  region  of  the  bulb,  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats,  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
and  even  the  areolar  tissue  outside,  are  converted  into  a  gristly  cartilaginous  mass, 
in  which  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  of  the  original  structures  can  be  found. 
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In  front  of  the  stricture  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  reddened,  lod 
hyperaeniic,  ready  to  bleed  at  the  least  touch,  and  the  unstriped  muscular  fibtt » 
in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction,  but  this,  of  course,  disappears /ojAomv/^m.  The 
surface,  however,  is  rough  and  irregular,  with  small  granulations  ;  usually  it  is  dis- 
colored from  old  hemorrhages,  or  it  is  excoriated  or  covered  over  with  mucus,  and 
the  normal  folds  of  the  urethra  are  confused  and  sometimes  altogether  lost. 

Behind,  the  effect  upon  the  other  organs  is  soon  apparent.  Owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  pressure  the  urethra  becomes  dilated,  the  orifices  of  the  small  ducB 
enlarge,  some  of  the  bands  of  muscular  fibre  increase  in  size,  leaving  between  them 
depressions  in  the  thinned  and  stretched  mucous  membrane,  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  bladder,  only  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  at  length  the  interior  nujr 
become  reticulated  or  studded  with  little  pouches,  which  act  as  receptacles  for 
decomposing  urine.  Then  the  bladder  becomes  affected.  If  the  obstruction  is 
sudden  and  extreme  from  the  first,  too  great  for  the  muscular  coat  to  overcome,  it 
yields  and  becomes  atrophied,  the  cavity  enlarges,  and  the  walls  become  thin  and 
soft.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  is  of  slow  formation,  so  that  the  work 
increases  gradually,  and  if  there  is  any  irritation,  so  that  the  bladder  is  constantlT 
contracting,  the  opposite  effect  is  produced— at  first,  at  any  rate  ;  the  walls  grow 
thick  and  rigid,  the  cavity  diminishes  in  size,  the  muscular  coat  hypertrophies,  and 
the  fasciculi  stand  out  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  ndges,  lilie  the  musculi  pectinati  of  in 
auricle,  leaving  between  them  deep  depressions. 
As  time  paases,  these  changes  become  more  aitd 
more  marked  ;  each  time  the  bladder  contracts 
the  urine  is  driven  into  the  depression  between 
the  ridges  until  they  become  deep  enough  to 
project  on  the  outside  under  the  serous  covering, 
I  and  then  thev  soon  enlarge  into  lunUary  herni* 
or  saciuit  There  is  no  muscular  fibre  in  their 
wall  ,  thev  cannot  resist  or  empty  themselves: 
with  each  contraction  the  urine  is  driven  into 
them,  distending  them  in  all  directions,  and  not 
unfrequently  they  become  almost  as  large  as  the 
bladder  itself,  with  which  they  communicate  hy 
a  very  narrow  opening  (Fig.  433).  The  same 
influence  is  felt  by  the  ureters  and  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidneys  \  there  is  no  regurgitation,  but.  owing 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  pressure,  thev  be- 
come more  and  more  distended,  at  the  expense 
of  the  glandular  |>art,  until,  in  the  case  of  the 
kidneys,  the  secreting  power  is  seriously  im- 
paired. 

The  effect,   however,  is  rarely   limited  to 
mechanical  dilatation.     I  have  known  cases  in 
which,  though  the  bladder  was  distended  to  the 
umbilicus,  and  though  it  had  been  in  that  con- 
dition for  months,  and  even  years,  the  urine  on 
being  drawn  off  was  normal  and  acid,  but  thii 
Fio    V-siti.riire  of  urciiiM  ^Scin    Ksi.-   '^  '''^  cxceptLon.     Inflammation  nearly  al wan 
eidiii^ii.i'»i.ii  u.™i.,.i.icii  iilaiMrr:  uiijif.i   breaks  out  sooner  or  later,  probably  extending 
quen'i'upnn  ni>«.itin!i'\.frv.'!;''i'l"^™lc™o^^^    Upward    from    the   stricture.      Ulceration    may 
urifi«^^li«wi,s^'^''uio«  ^'™"'"''""''   then  set  in   behind,  in  the  dilated   pan  of  the 
urethra,  and    lead   to   extravasation    of    urine: 
an   abscess  may  form  in  the  substance  of  the  stricture  tissue  and  burst  in  the 
perineum,  leaving  behind  it  a  fistulous  opening ;  suppuration  may  occur  around 
the  prostate,  or  the  inflammation  may  spread  down  the  vas  deferens  to  the  testes. 
The  bladder  is  usually  the  first  involved,  but  the  ureters  and  kidneys  follow 
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suit  very  soon.  At  first  there  is  merely  catarrhal  cystitis  and  pyelitis,  but  when  the 
urine  becomes  more  irritating,  and  especially  when  it  decomposes,  the  effect  is 
much  more  marked.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  ulcerated  and  coated  with 
phosphatic  debris,  the  pus  spreads  along  the  connective  tissue  in  the  substance  of 
the  kidney,  numbers  of  minute  abscesses  form  under  the  capsule  and  in  the  cortex, 
the  apices  of  the  pyramids  are  destroyed,  and  at  length  the  kidney  is  almost  dis- 
organized ;  it  is  reduced  in  size,  hard,  and  irregular  on  the  surface,  from  old  inter- 
stitial inflammation;  the  capsule  is  adherent;  when  it  is  stripped  off  there  are 
numbers  of  little  abscesses  beneath  ;  and  the  pelvis  is  enlarged,  irregular  in  shaj)e, 
blacketied  and  ulcerated  on  the  surface,  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  stinking  pus 
and  phosphatic  debris. 

Symptoms. — {a)  Those  Due  to  the  Obstruction, — Complete  retention  is 
sometimes  almost  the  first.  In  recent  strictures  the  urethra  is  often  [peculiarly 
sensitive  ;  spasm  and  congestion  may  be  caused  by  the  slightest  irritants  and  close 
the  channels  altogether,  even  though  the  opening  is  still  fairly  wide.  More  fre- 
quently the  outflow  is  merely  impeded.  Simple  twisting  or  flattening  of  the 
stream  may  be  due  to  the  shape  of  the  meatus,  and  means  nothing,  but  if  it  is 
forked  or  much  reduced  in  size  or  force  it  is  very  suggestive.  In  old  cases,  when 
the  obstruction  becomes  very  great,  the  stream  may  fail  completely,  the  urine  only 
coming  in  drops.  Generally,  after  micturition  is  finished,  the  last  few  drops  flow 
away  of  themselves,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  urethral  muscles  being  interfered 
with  but  this  happens  also  in  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and  even  after  exposure 
to  cold. 

{b)  Those  Due  to  Inflammation. — Usually  there  is  a  slight  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge (gleet),  especially  in  the  morning,  or  after  exercise.  In  general  it  is  only  a 
drop  or  two,  and  many  patients  are  unaware  of  its  existence,  but  it  may  cause 
great  annoyance.  Pain  is  seldom  felt,  unless  there  is  some  inflammatory  compli- 
cation or  the  urethra  is  forcibly  distended.  In  cases  of  long  standing  there  is 
usually  thickening  about  the  corpus  spongiosum  or  the  bulb.  Spasm  is  rarely  want- 
ing, and  often  leads,  especially  in  recent  strictures,  to  com])lete  retention.  As 
they  grow  old  and  cartilaginous,  either  the  muscle  loses  its  power  or  the  surface  its 
sensibility,  but  in  this  there  is  a  strong  personal  element,  and  the  urethra  is  much 
more  sensitive,  especially  when  inflamed,  in  some  than  in  others.  Any  slight  irri- 
tant, an  excess  of  uric  acid  for  example,  alcohol,  sexual  indulgence,  exposure  to 
cold  or  wet,  constipation,  or  even  an  inflamed  pile,  may  set  up  sufficient  spasm  to 
render  the  closure  complete. 

This  is  of  great  consequence  in  relieving  retention  due  to  stricture.  If  a 
catheter  cannot  be  passed  at  once,  teasing  the  stricture  only  makes  the  spasm  and 
congestion  worse,  while  relief  (for  a  time,  until  more  efficient  measures  can  be 
adopted)  can  almost  always  be  obtained  by  hot  baths  and  other  measures  that  pro- 
cure muscular  relaxation. 

The  course  of  stricture,  if  left  to  itself,  is  simply  from  bad  to  worse.      Tem- 
perament and  the  position  of  the  stricture  are  of  some  influence  ;  deep  ones,  that 
is  to  say,  are  worse  than  those  near  the  meatus,  but  the  chief  element  in  i)rognosis 
is  the  condition  of  the  kidneys.     As  the  bladder  becomes  involved,  micturition 
becomes  more  frequent  and  the  straining  greater  ;  the  patient  has  to  rise  at  night ; 
retention  is  always  liable  to  occur  ;   at  first  it  may  be  relieved   with  an  instrument 
or  baths  and  purgatives,  but  each  time  it  leaves  a  permanent  change  for  the  worse  ; 
pain  becomes  a  more  j)rominent  feature;  there  is  a  constant,  dull,  aching  pam  in 
the  loins,  and  rupture,  hemorrhoids,  and  other  troubles  follow.      Then  the  kid- 
neys become  affected,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  diminishes,  the  amount  of 
solids  is  lessened,  the  patient  grows  weak   and  anaemic,  digestion   fails,  chills  and 
feverish  attacks  are  of  common  occurrence,  the  skin  becomes  harsh  and  dry,  and 
the  health  breaks  down   completely.      Urinary  abscess  is  of  common  occurrence, 
extravasation  may  take  place,  calculi  may  form,  inflammatory  troubles  of  all  kindb 
may  follow,  or,  if  none  of  these  things  happen,  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  urine  diminishes,  the  albuminuria  becomes  more  pronounced,  and  deatli  ^ 
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caused  either  by  urethral  fever  and  suppression,  or  more  frequently  by  some  inter- 
current disorder,  such  as  pneumonia  or  pleurisy. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  stricture  can  only  be  made  by  sight  or  touch. 
With  the  exception  of  those  at  the  meatus,  either  an  endoscope  or  a  sound  must  be 
employed.  Each  has  its  separate  uses ;  one  cannot  replace  the  other.  As  most 
patients  do  not  apply  for  relief  until  the  narrowing  of  the  canal  is  advanced,  the 
sound  is  of  greater  service ;  but  in  earlier  cases,  where  there  is  little  organic  change, 
and  where  the  symptoms  are  mainly  due  to  spasm  and  congestion,  the  endoscope 
tells  much  more.  With  the  one  it  is  only  possible  to  say  that  there  is  a  tender  spot 
in  the  wall  of  the  urethra,  giving  rise  to  spasm,  congestion,  and  pain  ;  with  the 
other,  the  size,  locality,  and  nature  of  the  lesion  can  be  accurately  determine,  in 
most  cases  with  the  greatest  ease. 

For  diagnosis,  metal  sounds  are  preferable  to  flexible  ones  ;  the  information 
they  give  is  more  precise.  For  treatment  this  does  not  hold  good  ;  a  soft,  flexible 
instrument  can  often  find  its  way  along  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  the 
orifice  of  a  stricture,  while  a  rigid  one  becomes  entangled  at  once.  The  best  are 
of  steel,  as  this  takes  a  higher  polish,  and  the  curve  should  be  sharp  and  abrupjt. 
The  smaller  sizes  may  be  of  the  same  diameter  throughout,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  ones  the  shaft  is  slender,  so  that  it  may  move  freely  in  the  urethra,  and  the 
end  expanded  like  a  bulb.  This  may  be  either  conical  or  ovoid  ;  the  former  are 
used  for  ascertaining  the  length  of  a  stricture,  in  conical  shape  passing  readily 
through  the  narrowed  part ;  on  being  withdrawn  the  shoulder  catches  at  once. 
Unfortunately,  English  sizes  are  so  arbitrary  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be 
accurate  with  them ;  the  smallest  is  usually  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  circum- 
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Fig.  477. — Otts*s  Urethrameter. 

ference,  the  largest  (No.  12)  nearly  an  inch.     The  French,  on   the  other  hand, 
are  graduated  accurately  from  one  millimetre  in  circumference  up  to  forty. 

The  Size  0/  the  Urethra. — There  is  a  distinction  between  the  normal  diameter 
of  the  urethra  during  life,  and  the  size  to  which  it  can  be  stretched  without  injury. 
Even  when  urine  is  passing  in  full  stream  the  walls  are  contracted  and  maintain  a 
certain  degree  of  tonic  pressure  upon  it  so  as  to  ensure  its  ejection  ;  and  they  can 
be  stretched,  so  far  at  least  as  the  penile  part  is  concerned,  far  beyond  this.  If  a 
stricture  is  to  be  considered  cured,  it  must  be  dilated  until  its  width  is  as  great  as 
that  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  urethra  when  distended  to  its  utmost.  Clearly,  if 
it  contracts  again,  it  will  close  much  sooner  if  it  has  been  dilated  to  No.  21  F. 
than  if  it  had  been  dilated  to  No.  28  F.  But  this  is  not  all  :  if  it  is  in  a  pan 
which  can  be  distended  more  widely  (even  though  its  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  rest  when  urine  is  passing),  it  remains  an  obstruction  still ;  the  walls  are  hard 
and  rigid  instead  of  being  soft  and  flexible,  and  they  must  be  stretched  until  the 
induration  is  gone  and  the  lining  membrane  falls  into  its  natural  folds  again.  How 
wide  this  may  be  differs  in  each  part,  and  probably  in  each  person  ;  and  the  only 
way  to  ascertain  it  is,  either  by  carefully  exploring  with  bullet  sounds  of  different 
sizes  (enlarging  the  meatus  if  necessary  to  admit  them),  or  by  measuring  it  directly 
with  a  urethrameter.  The  most  convenient  form  of  this  instrument  is  that  invented 
by  Otis  ;  it  consists  of  a  straight  shaft,  carrying  at  its  end  a  small  expanding  bulb. 
The  size  of  this  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by  means  of  a  screw  near  the 
handle.     The  measurement  is  recorded  on  a  gauge. 

The  relation  described  by  Otis  between  the  size  of  the  penis  and  that  of 
the  urethra  only  holds  good  in  a  limited  number  of  cases ;  and  a  stricture  dilated 
to  No.  21  may  \)e  evwtd  wa  oxv^  y^x's.'^w,  ^'K\l^  \t\  another  No.  32  is  not  too  large. 
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The  meatus  varies  from  a  mere  pinhole  to  the  size  of  No.  30  mm.  F.  ;  very 
often  it  is  the  narrowest  part,  and  it  never  dilates  readily.  The  fossa  navicularis, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  fairly  wide,  and  can  be  enlarged  without  difficulty.  After 
this  the  canal  is  narrow  again,  the  diameter  slowly  increasing  as  the  bulb  is 
approached  ;  but  the  mucous  membrane  is  so  abundant  and  the  tissues  around  so 
soft,  that  in  most  cases  No.  30  F.  and  even  No.  34  F.  will  pass  with  very  little 
pressure  and  without  any  hemorrhage.  At  the  membranous  part  again  there  is  a 
very  sudden  constriction  ;  but  here  the  structures  around  the  canal  are  so  rigid 
and  unyielding  that  it  can  rarely  be  dilated  beyond  No.  12,  or  at  the  utmost  No. 
13  £.  ;  and  very  often  instruments  of  this  size  only  pass  with  considerable  pain. 
After  this  in  the  prostatic  portion  the  distensibility  increases  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  forefinger  (if  an  opening  is  made  in  the  perineum)  can  be  passed  through 
it  without  difficulty,  and  without  lacerating  the  mucous  membrane. 

There  are  certain  consecjuences  which  not  uncommonly  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bougie  or  catheter ;  and,  so  far  at  least  as  most  of  them  are  con- 
cerned, the  liability  to  their  occurrence  is  distinctly  greater  when  a  stricture  is 
present,  especially  if  it  is  recent  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  soft,  hyperaemic, 
and  over-sensitive.  In  old  cases,  or  where  a  catheter  has  been  repeatedly  passed, 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  nerve-endings  have  to  a  great  extent  lost  their 
sensibility. 

Most  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned  ;  some  are  due  to  mechanical 
violence  (hemorrhages  and  false  passages,  for  example) ;  others  to  inflammation, 
affecting  the  urethra,  bladder,  or  prostate  ;  and  others  again  to  the  influence  upon 
the  nerve-centres.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  atony  of  the  bladder  muscle, 
leading  to  retention  ;    paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  kidney,  causing 
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haematuria,  or  suppression,  syncope,  shock,  rigors  and  arethial  fever  in  its  various 
forms. 

The  same  precautions  should  be  used  in  exploring  the  urethra  with  a  sound  as 
in  passing  a  catheter.  The  patient  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  and  the 
same  method  adopted  ;  but  as  the  object  is  not  to  get  into  the  bladder  with  the 
least  friction,  but  to  ascertain  what  sources  of  frictioii  there  are  in  the  urethra, 
anaesthetics  and  cocaine  are  not  advisable. 

Method  of  Exploration. — As  a  rule  it  is  bert  to  coamience  wtth  a  sound  of 
moderate  size,  No.  15  or  17  F.  ;  if  this  passes  smoothly  and  easily  along  the 
mucous  membrane,  stretching  out  the  folds  without  meeting  with  any  resistance,  a 
larger  one,  No.  20  or  21  F.,  may  be  tried  ;  and  if  dlis  isequally  successful,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  there  is  no  serious  degree  of  contiaction. 

More  fre(iuently  the  instrument  is  grasped  and  held  as  soon  as  the  point  ]xisses 
the  fossa  navicularis.  The  unstriped  muscalar fibre  slowly  contracts  upon  it,  holds 
it  fast  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  gradually  tires itsdf  out  and  releases  it  again. 
For  this  reason  bulbous  sounds  with  a  comparatively  slender  shaft  are  more  useful 
for  exploring  than  those  of  which  the  diameter  is  the  same  throughout ;  with  the 
former  the  enlargement  only  is  held,  and  die  dq;iee  of  resistance  in  different  parts 
of  the  canal  can  be  appreciated  ;  with  die  latter  tfie shaft  is  grasped  with  as  much 
tenacity  as  the  end,  and  the  delicacy  of  touch  Istoa  great  extent  lost. 

This  occurs  even  when  the  urethra  is  periectlj  healthy,  especially  if  a  catheter 
is  beiuLc  ])assed  for  the  first  time,  or  if  the  patient  suffers  from  gout  or  from  highly 
acid  urine  ;  the  instrument  is  firmly  graqied  the  whole  way  down.  \'ery  often  a 
.second  sound  several  sizes  longer  can  be  paaed  more  easily  than  the  first.  If 
however,  i)efore  the  membranous  part  isicachedy  tibere  is  one  s{)ot  more  sensitive 
than  tlie  rest,  or  if,  after  passing  easily  far  •■  iad  or  two,  the  ^owwd  vs  sudttelf 
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arrested  and  held  for  a  time,  and  perhaps  is  stopped  again  a  little  further  on  (espe- 
cially at  the  bulb,  for  the  muscular  coat  is  thickest  there),  there  is  probably  some 
local  affection,  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  distinct  narrowing  of  the  canal,  but 
quite  enough  to  render  it  tender  and  sensitive  when  touched,  and  to  make  the 
muscular  fibre  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  urethra  involuntarily  contract  upon  the 
offending  body  and  bar  its   further  progress.     In  the  bulbous  part  this  is  not 
unusual ;  and  if  the  front  portion  of  the  urethra  is  not  examined  with  sufficient 
care  the  mistake  may  be  made  of  imagining  that  there  is  an  organic  stricture  deep 
down,  while  the  real  cause  is  some  superficial  lesion,  a  mass  of  granulations,  per- 
haps, or  a  little  inflammatory  thickening  near  the  orifice.     Examination  with  the 
endoscope  under  an  anaesthetic  usually  reveals  at  once  the  true  state  of  things ; 
unlike  an  organic  or  true  stricture,  the  obstruction  disappears  completely  as  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  insensitive,  even  with  cocaine  ;  the  largest  tube  then 
that  the  meatus  will  admit  can  be  inserted  without  the  least  pain,  and  an  accurate 
diagnosis  made,  both  as  to  the  seat  and  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

When  there  is  a  definite  organic  stricture  the  sound  is  either  stopped  abruptly, 
or,  if  the  spasmodic  contraction  relapses  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  {>ass,  thesurfiace 
feels  rough  and  irregular.  The  situation  of  the  stricture,  its  size  and  length,  and 
whether  it  is  the  only  one  present,  must  next  be  ascertained.  Smaller  sounds  naust 
be  used  for  this,  until  one  will  pass  ;  but  now,  as  the  object  is  not  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  stricture,  but  to  find  out  how  wide  it  is,  flexible  instruments,  which 
will  find  the  easiest  path  for  themselves,  are  better  than  rigid  ones.  The  length 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  passing  through  the  stricture  a  sound  with  the  shaft 
graduated  with  inches,  and  a  conical  bulb  at  the  end  ;  as  this  is  drawn  out,  the  base 
of  the  cone  catches  against  the  edge  of  the  stricture  and  makes  the  furthest  limit 
Great  care,  however,  is  necessary  for  this.  Recent  strictures  are  easily  displaced, 
owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  submucous  tissue  ;  and  if  the  shaft  of  the  sound  is 
too  flexible,  or  if  it  is  not  held  in  the  axis  of  the  canal,  it  is  easy  to  manufacture 
a  stricture  at  any  ix)int ;  as  the  bulb  is  withdrawn,  it  throws  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  urethra  into  little  transverse  wrinkles,  over  which  it  slips  with  almost  the 
same  sensation  as  over  a  definite  fibrous  ring.  Deeper  strictures,  of  course,  can 
only  be  found  out  when  they  are  narrower  than  the  sup>erficial  ones. 

Treatment. — The  object  in  treating  stricture  is  not  merely  to  dilate  that 
portion  of  the  urethra  to  its  full  dimensions,  but  to  prevent  it  narrowing  again. 
The  first  is  usually  easy  ;  the  second  exceedingly  difficult,  as  the  lymph  thrown  out 
resembles  scar  tissue  in  its  tendency  to  contract ;  but  as  cicatrices  differ  in  this 
respect,  according  to  their  cause,  those  due  to  burns  being  the  worst,  so  it  is 
claimed  for  some  of  the  methods  used  that  they  either  insert  in  the  stricture,  as  it 
were,  a  splice  ©f  material  less  prone  to  contract,  or  even  cause  the  disappearance 
of  the  cicatricial  tissue  itself. 

General. — The  first  thing  in  all  cases  is  to  allay  as  far  as  possible  the  spasm 
and  congestion,  that  are  nearly  always  present.  In  cartilaginous  strictures,  it 
is  true,  they  are  not  of  so  much  importance  ;  but  in  recent  cases,  of  only  a  year  or 
two's  duration,  they  are  not  unfrequently  the  main  obstruction.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  to  find  that  a  stricture  which  at  first  appears  almost  impassable,  after  a 
few  days'  rest  in  bed  under  i)roper  treatment,  allows  a  No.  9,  or  even  a  No.  10, 
to  slip  through  with  ease. 

When  the  attack  is  recent  and  acute,  accompanied  by  retention  of  urine,  this 
demands  the  first  consideration.  Either  a  catheter  must  be  passed  at  once,  or  the 
patient  must  be  placed  in  a  hot  bath,  the  bowels  opened  as  soon  as  possible,  and, 
if  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  is  such  as  to  allow  it,  a  full  dose  of  opium  given. 
Where  the  case  is  not  so  urgent,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  attention  to  general 
treatment :  the  diet  should  he  light  and  unstimulating  ;  the  bowels  kept  well  open  ; 
and  if  the  urine  is  very  acid,  or  if  there  is  a  large  amount  of  urates,  the  liver  shook! 
be  made  to  act  thoroughly.  Alkalies  and  hyoscyamus  are  of  the  greatest  use; 
opium,  if  recjiiired,  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  suppository.  No  stimulants 
should  be  allowed  ;  the  patient  should  have  a  warm  bath  every  night ;  and,  if  he 
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is  not  kept  in  bed  or  confined  to  his  room,  care  should  be  taken  that  his  clothing 
is  warm,  and  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  exposed  to  cold. 

Irritability  of  the  urethra  and  spasmodic  obstruction,  provided  there  is  no 
organic  change,  usually  disappear  in  a  very  short  time,  and  a  catheter  slips  in 
readily  and  without  pain.  If  the  spasm  persists,  the  urethra  may  be  stretched  every 
second  or  third  day  by  passing  a  full-sized  bougie  as  far  as  the  bulb,  and  leaving 
it  until  it  is  no  longer  grasped.  At  first  the  disturbance  is  often  a  little  increased, 
but,  provided  there  is  nothing  local  to  keep  up  the  spasm »  this  rarely  fails.  If  it 
does,  the  endoscope  usually  reveals  some  cause,  such  as  a  small  mass  of  granula- 
tions, or  a  slight  roughness  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
urethra,  which  will  not  get  well  without  local  treatment. 

LfOcal. — There  are  ^\q  chief  methods  of  treating  stricture— dilatation,  rup- 
ture, incision,  excision,  and  electrolysis.  Of  these,  the  first  three  are  the  most 
important,  and  each  of  them  is  capable  of  being  carried  out  in  various  different 
ways. 

I.  Dilatation, — This  may  be  either  interrupted  or  continuous.  In  the  former 
instruments  are  passed  every  two  or  three  days,  but  are  not  left  in  ;  they  are  simply 
introduced  and  withdrawn  again  ;  three  or  four  sizes  may  be  passed  at  each  sitting, 
but  none  should  be  so  large  as  to  be  tightly  grasped  by  the  stricture  ;  and  each  time 
it  is  as  well  to  commence,  not  with  the  largest  used  on  the  previous  occasion,  but 
with  one  a  size  smaller.  In  the  latter  an  instrument  is  passed  and  left  in,  so  that 
the  end  only  lies  just  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  principle  in  the  two  is 
somewhat  different ;  the  former  relies  merely  on  mechanical  means  ;  in  the  latter 
the  instrument  sets  up  a  certain  amount  of  irritation,  which  must  have  some  effect 
upon  the  stricture  tissue,  for  the  dilatation  succeeds  as  well  with  a  small  sound  as 
with  a  large  one.  Indeed,  if  the  instrument  fits  the  stricture  tightly,  it  is  very 
likely  to  set  up  so  great  a  disturbance  as  to  require  the  treatment  to  be  stopped 
for  a  time. 

(a)  Interrupted  Dilatation. — The  instruments  used  for  this  purpose  may  be 
either  catheters  or  bougies :  the  former  have  the  advantage  of  allowing  a  drop  of 
urine  to  flow  away,  and  of  showing  that  the  bladder  has  been  successfully  reached  ; 
but  against  this  there  is  the  serious  objection  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  ones,  they  are  more  inclined  to  break,  owing  to  the  eye,  and  also  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  ensure  absolute  cleanliness.  Soft  ones  should  always  be  preferred 
to  rigid  :  if  the  stricture  is  of  wide  calibre,  they  pass  just  as  well  ;  if  it  is  small, 
they  find  their  way  ;  if  they  are  properly  made,  infinitely  better.  A  small  metal 
instrument  maybe  guided  by  the  hand  more  easily,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  point  is  as 
sharp  as  a  needle,  and  unless  it  is  held  with  the  lightest  touch,  it  is  sure  to  i)er- 
forate  the  mucous  membrane,  and  either  make  a  false  passage  or  else  convert  an 
annular  stricture  into  a  bridle. 

The  bougies  in  common  use  are  of  various  kinds.  The  English  or  gum- 
elastic  are  made  of  woven  silk,  coated  with  copal  varnish,  so  that  they  retain,  to 
some  extent,  when  cold,  the  shape  given  them  when  heated.  These  are  of  the 
same  circumference  the  whole  way  down.  The  French  or  black  bougies  are  made 
of  the  same  material,  but  are  much  more  flexible  and  of  different  shape.  Some 
little  distance  from  the  point  the  instrument  tapers  gradually  until  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly pliant  ;  the  point  itself  is  either  left  unguarded,  or,  in  the  olivary  bougies, 
is  expanded  into  a  small  bulb  supported  upon  a  slender  neck.  Genuine  French 
bougies  are  as  flexible  as  india-rubber  tubing,  and  if  the  bulb  touches  anything  the 
neck  bends  at  once.  English  black  ones  are  stiffer,  the  neck  especially  is  not  so 
pliant,  the  bull)  is  usually  too  large,  and,  as  soon  as  any  pressure  is  made  upon  it, 
instead  of  the  curve  being  limited  to  the  neck,  it  involves  a  fourth  of  the  length. 
The  smaller  sizes  must  be  carefullv  examined  to  see  that  the  varnish  is  not  cracked 
at  the  neck  ;  there  is  not  so  much  danger  as  in  the  case  of  catheters,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  bulb  to  break  off  suddenly,  and  this  might  easily  happen  in  the 
urethra  with  very  serious  results.  Sometimes  the  shaft  is  made  rigid  by  weaving 
it  round  a  metal  stylet,  so  that  the  instrument  can  be  bent  to  any  shape.     For  very 
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narrow  strictures  bougies  are  made  of  whalebone,  catgut,  or  silkworm  gut.  The 
first-named  is  too  rigid,  even  when  softened  in  boiling  water,  to  be  of  much  ser- 
vice. Catgut  is  more  useful,  but  it  soon  grows  soft  in  the  urethra,  and  then  bends 
upon  itself.  Silk-worm  gut  is  employed  where  bougies  of  moderate  length  and 
great  tenuity  are  required.  Some  of  these  should  be  straight ;  others  bent  or 
twisted  a  little  at  the  point,  so  that,  if  the  orifice  is  not  found  at  once,  the  whole 
face  of  the  stricture  may  be  explored  systematically,  one  part  after  the  other,  by 
merely  twisting  the  instrument  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  contrivances  for  special  occasions  or  for  very 
narrow  and  tortuous  strictures.  Harrison's  whip-like  bougies  are  about  two  feet 
long,  very  thin,  and  tapering  to  a  fine  point  at  the  end.  If  this  slip>s  through  the 
stricture,  the  thicker  part  will  follow,  and  coil  up  in  the  bladder  out  of  the  way. 
Then  it  may  either  be  left  in  to  dilate  the  stricture,  the  urine  passing  by  the  side 
of  it,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  guide  or  pilot  for  a  railroad  or  tunneled  catheter  (i.^., 
one  with  an  opening  at  the  end  instead  of  the  side),  or  for  the  hollow  staff  of  a 
Maisonneuve-Teevan  urethrotome.  Sometimes,  a  silver  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
is  of  help ;  it  should  be  about  six  inches  long,  and  as  large  as  the  meatus  will 
admit.  This  may  be  passed  down  to  the  face  of  the  stricture,  and  then  filled  with 
a  number  of  filiform  bougies  ;  if  these  are  tried,  one  after  the  other,  occasionally 
one  will  slip  in.  An  instrument,  known  as  a  pathfinder,  is  further  elaborated 
from  this  :  it  consists  of  a  straight  tube  (20  mm.  F.  in  diameter),  the  end  of  w^hich 
is  closed  by  a  disc  which  can  be  made  to  revolve.  In  the  disc  is  a  small  perfora- 
tion, through  which  a  filiform  bougie  passes,  and,  as  the  disc  rotates,  this  is  car- 
ried successively  all  round  the  stricture,  until  at  length  the  orifice  is  found.  The 
endoscope  answers  better  still :  if  the  opening  of  the  stricture  can  once  be  seen, 
a  fine-pointed  bougie  can  often  be  guided  into  it  without  difficulty. 

A  stricture  should  never  be  condemned  as  impermeable,  so  long  as  a  drop  of 
urine  comes  out  from  the  meatus ;  by  trying  one  kind  of  bougie  after  another,  by 
carefully  and  systematically  exploring  the  face  of  the  obstruction,  the  orifice  can 
be  found  in  nearly  every  case.  Cocaine  is  of  great  value  ;  a  few  dro|)s  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  injected  into  the  urethra  render  it  insensitive,  and  do  away  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  muscular  spasm ;  but,  of  course,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  in- 
jure the  mucous  membrane.  An  anaesthetic  is  rarely  necessary.  Sometimes  4  c.c. 
of  oil  may  be  injected  into  the  urethra  with  benefit ;  occasionally  the  little  granu- 
lation or  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  which  often  covers  in  the  orifice,  and  pre- 
vents the  bougie  entering,  can  be  floated  off  in  this  way ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
where  nothing  else  succeeds,  a  bougie  can  be  passed  during  the  act  of  micturition. 

False  passages  give  most  trouble  ;  they  nearly  always  start  from  the  floor  of 
the  urethra,  and,  though  they  are  most  common  in  the  region  of  the  bulb,  they 
may  occur  in  any  part.  As  a  rule,  a  slight  check  is  felt  at  the  moment  the  point 
of  the  instrument  slips  to  one  side,  and,  if  this  is  carefully  noted,  it  may  be 
avoided  afterward.  The  patient  very  often  feels  it  as  well,  and  sometimes  is  able 
to  give  valuable  information.  When  there  are  several,  or  when  flexible  l>ougies 
persist  in  following  the  wrong  track,  metal  instruments  may  succeed,  the  point 
being  guided  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  Sometimes,  if  the  opening  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  occupied  by  one  instrument,  a  second  may  be  passed  by  the 
side  of  it  in  the  right  direction,  but,  when  two  or  three  of  these  passages  start 
immediately  in  front  of  a  stricture,  thedifficulty  of  avoiding  them  all  is  very  great. 

If  there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  introducing  a  bougie,  it  may  be  tied  in 
for  a  time,  beginning  with  continuous  dilatation.  When  this  is  not  necessary,  the 
bougie  is  withdrawn,  being  left  only  so  long  as  the  spasm  continues,  and  a  larger 
one  is  passed  at  once  before  the  track  is  lost.  Two  or  three  sizes  may  be  ]>assed  in 
this  wav  every  second  or  third  dav  with  the  minimum  of  inconvenience ;  the  best 
time  is  in  the  morning,  an  hour  before  the  patient  is  allowed  to  get  up.  When 
the  stricture  admits  No.  15  to  17  mm.  F.,  the  intervals  may  be  prolonged,  but  the 
dilatation  should  be  continued  until  no  obstruction  can  be  felt  with  a  full-sized 
l)'.\Uel-i=ound.     Vlvew  aider  this,  a  catheter  must  be  passed  occasionally— -once  a 
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week  at  first,  then  once  a  month,  and  after  a  time  perhaps  at  longer  periods  still, 
to  ensure  that  there  is  no  recon traction.  Unless  the  stricture  is  a  very  recent  one, 
so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  infiltration  is  still  cellular,  permanent  cure  is  not  to 
be  expected. 

The  dilatation  can  be  effected  much  more  quickly  by  the  use  of  conical  or 
bellied  sounds.  The  best  are  Lister's,  made  of  plated  steel,  so  as  to  combine 
weight  with  perfect  smoothness  of  surface.  The  ends  are  enlarged  a  little ;  behind 
the  neck  they  increase  gradually  in  thickness  until,  at  the  other  end  of  the  curve, 
they  are  about  three  sizes  (English)  larger  than  the  point.  With  these  the  stric- 
tured  tissue  may  be  rapidly  stretched  to  almost  any  size,  and  without  tearing  the 
mucous  membrane.  Many  patients,  however,  resent  the  tension  they  cause,  and 
there  is  the  disadvantage  that  the  point  of  the  sound  is  no  longer  the  only  part  of 
the  instrument  that  touches  the  mucous  membrane,  and  conveys  sensations  to  the 
hand  of  the  operator. 

(Ji)  Continuous  Dilatation, — In  this,  as  already  mentioned,  the  instrument  is 
left  lying  in  the  stricture  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  the  patient  being 
confined  to  bed,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  allowed  to  move  about  a  little  in  his 
room.  A  longer  time  than  this,  without  changing  the  instrument,  is  not  advisable  ; 
and,  owing  to  the  irritation  that  is  set  up,  it  is  usually  as  well  to  allow  an  interval 
of  two  or  three  days  before  the  next  is  introduced.  Even  then,  there  is  usually  a 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  urethra. 

The  instrument  should  never  be  so  large  as  to  fill  the  stricture ;  a  small  one 
acts  just  as  well  as  a  large  one,  and  is  much  less  likely  to  cause  nervous  symptoms, 
and  it  should  be  tied  in  so  that  the  point  lies  just  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der. Either  a  bougie  or  a  catheter  may  be  used  ;  if  the  former,  the  urine  comes 
by  the  side  ;  if  the  latter,  the  instrument  may  be  pushed  into  the  bladder  every 
now  and  then,  and  withdrawn  again.  In  this  way  a  stricture,  through  which  No. 
3  F.  can  scarcely  pass,  will  admit  a  No.  lo,  and  even  a  No.  ii  easily,  alter  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  presence  of  the  foreign  body  sets  up  a  certain  degree  of  hyper- 
aemia ;  the  fibrous  tissues  become  soft  and  swollen  ;  all  the  meshes  are  filled  with 
fluid,  and  the  denseness  of  the  cicatrix  disappears  for  a  time.  Unhappily,  if  left 
to  itself,  without  instruments  being  passed  at  frecjuent  intervals,  contraction  sets 
in  even  sooner  than  when  the  stricture  is  treated  in  the  intermittent  manner. 

Aferits  of  Dilatation. — This  method  is  most  useful  in  recent  strictures,  in 
which  the  effusion  of  lymph  is  still  more  or  less  cellular,  and  has  not  yet  spread 
beyond  the  mucous  and  submucous  layers,  or  involved  the  periurethral  tissues. 
Those  near  the  meatus,  and  those  in  which  a  band  of  lymph  passes  across  from 
wall  to  wall,  can  be  treated  much  more  satisfactorily  in  other  ways.  Dense,  old 
cartilaginous  strictures  frequently  will  not  dilate  at  all,  the  tissues  are  too  hard  ; 
or,  if  they  do,  it  is  only  up  to  a  certain  point.  No.  lo  or  ii  ;  then  they  stop  and 
seem  to  be  entirely  unaffected  by  anything  further.  Sometimes,  too,  strictures  re- 
contract  so  rapidly  that  incision  offers  a  better  prospect,  and,  occasionally, 
instances  are  met  with  in  which  patients  resent  the  passage  of  an  instrument  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  advisable  to  get  rid  of  the  structure  at  all  hazards  by  one 
operation.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  though,  so  long  as  a  stricture  per- 
sists, every  attempt  at  passing  a  catheter  is  followed  by  a  rigor,  almost  anything 
may  be  done,  and  with  impunity,  as  soon  as  the  constriction  is  divided. 

Continuous  dilatation  may  be  employed  where  there  is  a  very  small  stricture 
and  great  tiifiicnlty  in  finding  the  orifice,  but  it  is  distinctly  more  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  suppression  of  urine,  acute   nephritis,  and  other  serious  consequences, 
and  relapses  are  more  raj-id.      Further,  it  practically  necessitates  confinement  to 
.  bed,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  almost  essential  as  a  first  step  toward  something  else. 

2.  RuptKrc, — Many  instruments  have  been  devised  for  rapidly  stretching  or 
tearing  through  stricture  tissue  without  dividing  the  mucous  membrane.  Thomp- 
son's is  romix>sed  of  two  blades,  which  arc  passed  into  the  urethra  closed,  and 
then  very  slowly  separated  to  any  required  extent  by  means  of  a  lever  worked  from 
the  handle  of  the  instrument.     Holt's  is  shaped  like  a  catheter  divided  into  par- 
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allel  halves  except  at  the  tip  ;  between  these  there  is  a  fine,  central  guiding  rod 
(Fig.  479).  Dilatation  is  effected  by  passing  on  this  tubes  of  various  size,  so  that, 
when  they  are  forced  down  between  the  blades,  these  are  driven  asunder.  In 
Berkeley  Hill's,  a  wedge  on  the  end  of  a  slender  shaft  is  used  instead,  so  that 
there  is  much  less  friction,  and  the  dilatation  is  limited  to  one  part  at  a  time. 

The  tissue  of  which  a  stricture  is  formed  is  quite  inelastic,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  by  the  use  of  these  instruments  it  is  either  stretched  to  its  utmost,  or  actuall? 
ruptured,  without  the  mucous  membrane  being  torn,  though,  of  course,  it  is  badly 
bruised.     The  process  is  exceedingly  simple,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  mucoos 

membrane  is  always  torn  or  crushed,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  force  is 
applied  to  the  right  place:  the  weakest 
part,  wherever  it  is,  gives  way  first.  More- 
over, this  method  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
followed  by  the  more  severe  forms  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance  —  rigors,  urethral 
fever,  and  suppression  of  urine;  and  re- 
lapses occur  more  quickly  than  they  do 
after  gradual  dilatation.  Even  when  it  is 
essential,  for  some  reason,  that  the  stricture 
should  be  dilated  at  once,  some  form  of 
urethrotomy,  where  what  is  done  can  be 
felt  and  regulated  at  the  time,  is  to  be 
preferred. 

3.  Urethrotomy. — (a)  Internal,  incis- 
ing the  stricture  from  the  urethra.  This 
may  be  done  in  two  ways,  either  from  in 
front,  cutting  backward  toward  the  bladder, 
or  from  behind.  In  either  place  something 
must  be  passed  through  the  stricture  first : 
in  the  former  to  act  as  a  guide  for  the  blade 
of  the  urethrotome  ;  in  the  latter  to  dibte 
the  narrowed  part  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
instrument  to  pass  through.  Whiche>'er 
plan  is  adopted,  it  is  essential  that  the 
stricture  should  be  fixed  in  some  way,  and 
that  it  should  be  divided  through  its  whole 
length  and  depth.  Serious  hemorrhage 
does  not  occur  so  long  as  the  incision  is 
limited  to  the  proper  structures.  The  in- 
cision is  generally  made  along  the  floor  of 
the  urethra:  if  Civiale's  instrument  is 
used,  this  is  necessary,  as  the  main  guide 
as  to  the  depth  of  the  cut  is  the  sensation 
conveyed  to  the  finger  placed  on  the  skin 
over  the  stricture :  with  the  others  it  is 
not  essential,  and  the  incision  may  be 
made  at  the  sides  if  required.  Owing  to 
the  presence  of  large  veins,  the  roof  of  the 
urethra  is  better  avoided,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  i^enile  part  of  the  urethra  is  concerned. 
Division  from  behind  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible unless  the  stricture  will  admit  a  No. 
10,  or  at  least  a  No.  9  ;  so  that  if  this 
plan  is  followed  it  must  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  be  preceded  by  dilatation.  There  are  two  methods  in  which  it  may  be 
accompWshcd.     Vw  ^'\\'\;3lVvi's  xwsttvwweut  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  dilated  into  a 
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bulb,  concealing  a  fine  cutting  blade ;  by  means  of  a  screw  in  the  handle  this 
can  be  protruded  to  the  extent  required  (Fig.  480).  The  bulb  is  passed  through 
the  stricture  with  the  blade  sheathed :  the  j)enis  is  drawn  up  as  far  as  possible 
so  as  to  fix  the  part  that  is  to  be  divided,  and  the  screw  turned.  The  forefinger 
of  the  other  hand  is  pressed  firmly  on  the  skin  over  the  stricture,  and  the 
knife  is  drawn  through,  cutting  deeper  and  deeper,  until  all  the  tough  fibrous 
bands  which  grate  like  so  much  tendon  against  the  edge  are  thoroughly  divided. 
Then  the  knife  is  sheathed  again  and  the  instrument  withdrawn.  In  Otis's,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stricture  is  fixed  and  stretched  until  it  is  quite  tight  by  gradually 
separating  the  two  parallel  rods ;  then  the  knife  is  protruded  as  far  as  is  thought 
advisable  and  drawn  quickly  across  the  tightened  bands  (Fig.  481).  If  the  divi- 
sion is  not  complete  the  side  rods  are  screwed  apart  again  and  a  fresh  incision 
made. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra  these  succeed  equally  well ;  the  one  be- 


Fic.  480. — Civiale's  Urethrotome. 

cause  the  strictured  part  can  be  held  firmly  with  the  fingers,  and  every  fibre  felt  as 
it  is  divided  ;  the  other  because  the  touch  of  the  instrument  is  so  light  when  it  is 
but  a  short  way  down  the  canal.  In  the  deeper  part,  especially  near  the  bulb, 
Civiale's  is  the  most  convenient. 

A  stricture  that  is  too  small  to  admit  these  may  be  divided  from  in  front  by 
means  of  Maisonneuve's  urethrotome,  as  modified  by  Tee  van  and  Berkeley  Hill 
(Fig.  482).  A  filiform  bougie  must  first  be  passed,  and  on  this  an  exceedingly  fine 
catheter,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  end  is  really  in  the  bladder,  not  coiled  up  in 
some  false  passage.  The  catheter  may  then  be  withdrawn  and  the  guide  that 
screws  on  to  the  end  of  the  urethrotome  passed  instead.  The  instrument  itself 
consists  of  two  parallel  rods,  together  only  ecjual  to  a  No.  7  F.,  joined  at  the  tip, 
but  allowing  a  wedge  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  to  slide  down  between  them  as  far 
as  the  curve.    The  knife  is  concealed  in  the  wedge,  and  is  not  protruded  until  this 


Fig.  481. — Otis's  Urethrotome. 


has  been  passed  as  far  as  it  will  go;  in  this  way  the  wall  of  the  urethra  and  the 
stricture  are  firmly  held  ;  and  the  wedge  being  pushed  forward  bit  by  bit,  as  the 
tissue  is  divided  with  the  knife,  the  whole  length  may  be  cut  through  without  en- 
dangering anything  else. 

The  success  of  this  operation  depends  very  greatly  upon  the  after-treatment ; 
if  urine  becomes  infiltrated  into  the  wound,  suppuration  is  sure  to  occur,  leaving 
behind  it  a  cicatrix  which  reproduces  the  stricture  in  a  still  worse  form  ;  and  there 
is  very  great  danger  of  other  troubles — rigors,  urethral  fever,  abscesses,  and  even 
pyremia.  A  full-sized  bullet-sound,  No.  24  or  26,  must  be  passed  to  make  sure 
that  the  stricture  is  thoroughly  divided  ;  the  urine  that  remains  in  the  bladder 
drawn  off  :  and  the  cavitv  washed  out  with  boracic  acid  or  a  verv  dilute  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  No  catheter  should  be  tied  in  unless  there  is  profuse  and  con- 
tinuous hemorrhage.  A  morphia  suppository  (if  the  kidneys  are  fairly  sound)  may 
be  placed  in  the  rectum,  and  then  the  patient  must  be  removed  to  bed,  and  en- 
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joined  to  delay  micturition  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  surface  of  the 
wound  may  be  sealed  with  lymph  before  urine  is  allowed  to  flow  over  it.    When 
the  bladder  must  be  emptied,  which  is  often  not  for  six  or  seven  hours,  a  large  cap 
of  tea  should  be  given,  with  five  grains  of  quinine  and  half  an  ounce  of  brandy, 
and  the  patient  placed  in  a  hot  bath,  so  that  the  flow  of  urine  may  be  as  free  as 
possible,  and  without  any  straining.     If  this  plan  is  adopted  there  is  rarely  any 
fever  after  the  operation  ;  sometimes  a  rigor  occurs  after  micturition  :  within  a  few 
minutes  the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  the  patient  feels  chilly  and  begins  to  shiver, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  the  most  intense  distress  :  the  thermometer  reaches  104®  F.  and 
even  higher ;  then  after  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  it  begins  to  fall  and  pro- 
fuse sweating  sets  in  ;  but  this  is  seldom  of  any  import.     In  any  case  the  patient's 
temperature  should  be  carefully  taken  after  micturition,  and  if  there  is  a  sensible 
rise  it  should  be  met  at  once  by  repeating  the  quinine.     No  instrument  should  be 
passed  for  at  least  a  week ;  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed,  on  light  diet  and 
without  stimulants  ;  the  bowels  may  be  opened  on  the  third  day,  and  a  warm  bath 
taken  every  night.     At  the  end  of  a  week  a  No.  22  bullet  sound  may  be  carefully 
passed  down  the  urethra  and  withdrawn  again  ;  if  the  operation  has  been  succeo- 
ful,  no  hitch  should  be  felt  anywhere  and  there  should  be  no  stain  of  blood. 
Three  days  later  another  may  be  passed,  and  then  the  patient  may  be  instructed 
how  to  make  use  of  one  for  himself. 

Internal  urethrotomy  is  employed  by  some  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than 
by  others,  but  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  generally  preferred. 
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Fig.  483. — Teeran's  Urethrotome. 


1.  Strictures  near  the  meatus,  especially  those  at  the  orifice  itself;  these  may 
often  be  divided  with  an  ordinary  bistoury. 

2.  Strictures  which  re-contract  rapidly  after  dilatation. 

3.  Strictures  in  patients  who  suffer  severely  from  rigors  or  other  troubles 
whenever  a  catheter  is  passed.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  finish  the  operation  at 
a  single  sitting,  and  it  is  often  found  that  the  irritability  of  the  urethra  disappears 
altogether  as  soon  as  the  stricture  is  divided. 

4.  If  there  is  a  |)erineal  abscess  present,  and  the  stricture  is  divided  before 
the  mucous  membrane  has  given  way,  a  fistula  may  sometimes  be  avoided. 

Dense  cartilaginous  strictures  that  refuse  to  dilate  may  be  treated  in  this  way, 
but  they  frecjuently  require  more  than  one  operation,  and  for  them  external  ure- 
throtomy is  certainly  to  be  preferred. 

In  recent  strictures,  or  where  there  is  advanced  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or 
where  the  urethra  is  inflamed,  a  cutting  operation  is  not  advisable.  In  advanced 
cases  of  cystitis,  where  the  urine  is  ammoniacal  and  loaded  with  mucus,  the  stric- 
ture may  be  divided  and  an  opening  made  in  the  perineum  to  drain  the  bladder 
and  to  prevent  decomposing  urine  flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  wound. 

Complications. — Internal  urethrotomy  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  same 
complications  as  simple  catheterism,  but  some  are  more  common  and  more  serious 
tlian  others.  Rigors  have  been  already  mentioned.  Hemorrhage  (either  at  the 
time  of  the  operation  or  later,  especially  at  night,  if  there  is  an  erection)  is  some-. 
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times  very  profuse.  In  the  penile  part  it  may  be  controlled  by  passing  a  large 
gum-elastic  catheter  down  the  urethra,  and  compressing  the  bleeding  point  against 
it  with  a  bandage,  until  a  coagulum  has  formed ;  or  an  ice  bag  may  be  laid  upon 
it ;  when  it  is  at  the  bulb  a  well-padded  firm  crutch,  after  Otis's  plan,  answers  best. 

If  there  is  evidence  of  infiltration  of  urine  at  the  seat  of  operation,  a  staff 
should  be  passed  down  the  urethra  and  a  free  incision  made  from  the  outside. 
Abscesses  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  if  they  occur  in  connection 
with  the  prostate  they  usually  make  their  way  into  the  urethra.  Acute  epididy- 
mitis is  not  uncommon,  especially  if  the  urethra  is  explored  too  soon  and  too 
much  after  the  operation ;  and,  particularly  if  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  partial  or 
complete  suppression  of  urine  may  occur,  though  the  liability  to  this  occurrence 
may  be  greatly  lessened  by  taking  proper  precautions. 

Subcutaneous  Urethrotomy. — In  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethra  short  stric- 
tures may  be  divided  from  the  outside  by  means  of  a  long,  narrow  tenotomy  knife. 
A  staff  is  passed  down  the  urethra,  the  stricture  fixed  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
knife  thrust  through  the  skin,  making  a  minute  puncture,  and  carried  along  the 
staff  until  all  the  resisting  portion  of  the  stricture  has  been  divided.  It  is  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  puncture  sealed.  The  after  treatment  should  be  the  same  as 
in  internal  urethrotomy. 

(J?)  External  urethrotomy y  where  an  incision  is  made  from  the  outside  into 
the  urethra,  passing  through  the  whole  of  the  stricture  tissue. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  cases  in  which  this  may  be  required.  In 
the  first  a  catheter  can  be  passed  through  the  stricture ;  in  the  second  it  cannot, 
either  because  the  urethra  has  been  destroyed  by  extensive  sloughing,  or  because 


Fig.  483. — Syme's  Staff. 

it  is  SO  tortuous  that,  though  urine  can  find  its  way  out,  it  is  impossible  to  worm 
a  bougie  through  it. 

Syme's  operation,  external  urethrotomy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  where 
an  instrument  can  be  passed  into  the  bladder.  Syme's  staff  consists  of  two  parts 
of  different  diameters  ;  for  the  last  two  inches  and  a  half,  it  is  about  the  size  of 
No.  6,  and  this  is  grooved  on  the  convexity;  the  rest  of  the  instrument  is  equal 
to  a  No.  18  or  19.  The  junction  of  the  two  is  abrupt,  so  that  there  is  a  sharply 
marked  shoulder,  which  is  intended  to  rest  upon  the  face  of  the  stricture ;  the 
groove  is  continued  on  to  this,  but  no  further.  This  is  passed  into  the  bladder, 
the  finger  being  placed  in  the  rectum,  to  make  sure  that  it  has  not  entered  a  false 
passage,  and  given  to  an  assistant  to  hold.  The  patient  is  then  tied  up  in  the 
lithotomy  position,  and  the  assistant  directed  to  push  the  convexity  of  the  staff 
downward  toward  the  perineum.  The  left  forefinger  is  placed  in  the  rectum,  and 
an  incision  made  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus, 
and  carefully  carried  down  until  the  groove  in  the  narrow  portion  of  the  staff  is 
reached ;  this  is  usually  behind  the  stricture.  The  knife  is  carried  forward,  cut- 
ting from  the  anus,  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  right  through  the  stricture  as  far  as 
the  shoulder.  A  probe-pointed  narrow  gorget  is  introduced  through  the  wound 
into  the  groove,  and  pushed  on  until  it  enters  the  bladder  ;  the  staff  is  withdrawn, 
and  a  full-sized  catheter  passed  from  the  urethra  along  the  gorget,  using  it  as  a 
director.  Generally  the  catheter  is  tied  in  for  the  next  three  days,  and  then 
withdrawn  ;  but  I  have  not  found  this  necessary.  If  the  stricture  is  divided  thor- 
oughly, the  wound  may  be  left  entirely  to  itself,  the  patient  being  kept  in  bed, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  after  the  operation  of  internal  urethrotomy.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  a  full-sized  bullet  sound  may  be  passed,  following  the  roof  of 
the  urethra,  a  few  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  being  injected  into 
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the  wound  to  prevent  pain  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated,  at  first  every  secoDd  day, 
and  then  gradually  at  longer  and  longer  intervals. 

This  operation  is  especially  useful  in  dense  cartilaginous  strictures  compli- 
cated with  fistula,  where  internal  urethrotomy  has  no  chance  of  succeeding ;  and 
it  may  be  performed  with  very  great  benefit  in  advanced  stricture  deep  in  ih 
urethra,  where  the  bladder  is  diseased,  the  urine  ammoniacal,  and  the  kidne]i 
affected.  In  this  case,  however,  a  drainage  tube  should  be  passed  through  the 
wound  into  the  bladder,  and  connected  with  a  receiver  outside  the  bed.  Of  count, 
the  prognosis  in  such  cases  is  not  good,  but  it  relieves  the  bladder  at  on«,  the 
urine  gradually  becomes  clear  and  acid,  the  amount  of  mucus  diminbhes,  the  con- 


stant desire  to  micturate  ceases,  Che  patient  enjoys  such  rest  as  he  has  not  had  for 
years,  and  very  often  the  general  health  begins  to  improve  at  once. 

There  is  another  advantage  claimed  for  this  operation,  that  it  holds  oot» 
prospect  of  i)ermanent  cure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  sometimes,  if  external  ure- 
throtomy is  performed  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  urethra  before  extravasation  of 
urine  has  taken  place,  the  formation  of  a  stricture  can  be  prevented,  but  Harrison 
has  described  cases  in  which  a  dense  cartilaginous  stricture  has  apparently  c«n- 
pletely  disapijeared.  In  1867  Bi eke rsteth  performed  Syme's  operation  for  tnn- 
matic  stricture  and  urinary  fistula  of  the  worst  type ;  in  r869  the  man  was  known 


to  be  quite  well,  though  no  precautions  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  patient. 
.\fler  his  death,  in  1885,  the  urethra  was  removed  and  carefully  examined,  and  ih> 
signs  of  the  stricture  could  be  found  ;  in  fact,  the  urethra  is  described  as  being  of 
larger  calibre  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  canal,  opposite  the  line  of  section, 
as  if  the  cicatrix  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  urine.  I  have  myself  the 
notes  of  a  patient  on  whom  external  urethrotomy  was  performed  eighteen  yean 
before  he  came  under  my  care,  and  though  he  assures  me  that  he  has  not  taldi 
the  slightest  precaution  since,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  recon traction. 

When  a  catheter  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  either  the  urtthn 
should  be  \a\d  o\ie\\  \t\  ^ioT\t  o(  tKe  stricture,  so  that  the  face  of  it  may  be  seea 
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(Wheelhouse's  operation),  or  an  incision  is  made  into  the  urethra  behind,  through 
the  perineuQ),  and  prolonged  forward  through  the  stricture  tissue  until  the  canal  is 
reached  again  in  front  (Guthrie's  perineal  section,  or  Cock's  operation). 

Wheelhouie  s  Operation. — The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position  and 
a  special  staff  passed  down  as  far  as  the  stricture.  This  instrument  is  straight, 
widi  on  one  side  a  groove,  which  runs  down  until  within  half  an  inch  of  the  point, 
and  on  the  other,  at  the  point  itself,  a  projection  in  the  form  of  a  blimt  hook. 
An  incision  is  made  on  to  the  staff  so  as  to  oi>en  the  urethra  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  front  of  the  stricture,  and  two  sutures  are  looped  through  the  edges  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  sides  can  be  held  apart  by  assistants.  The  staff  is 
withdrawn  until  the  end  appears  in  the  wound,  and  turned  round  so  that  the  pro- 


jection is  hooked  into  the  upi)er  angle  of  the  opening  in  the  urethra.  This  is 
stretched  in  this  way  into  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  front  of  the  stricture.  There  is  very  little  hemorrhage,  and  nearly  always  the 
orifice  can  be  seen  at  once.  A  probe  is  then  carefully  jjassed  through  the  stricture, 
and  the  whole  length  is  carefully  and  delil)erately  divided  along  its  under  surface. 
The  subsequent  proceedings  and  the  after -treatment  are  the  same  as  in  Syme's 
operation,  a  probe-pointed  narrow  gorget  being  used  to  pass  into  the  bladder 
through  the  wound  and  act  as  a  guide  for  the  catheter. 

Peritital  Sfclion. — The  [latient  is  directed  to  hold  his  urine  if  possible  for 
some  hours  before  the  operation,  so  that  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  proximal 
part  of  the  urethra  may  be  dis- 
tended. The  position  is  the  same, 
and  the  surgeon  begins  by  jiassing 
his  left  forefinger  into  the  rectum 
to  draw  it  back,  and  to  feel  the 
apex  of  the  prostate.  An  incision 
is  then  made  exactly  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  [>erineum  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length  and  half  an  inch 
in  front  of  the  anus,  and  it  is 
gradually  deejiened,  until,  if  the 
patient  strain  or  cou^-h,  the  urethra 
bulges  into  the  wound.  If  this 
does  not  haiijien,  the  point  of  the 
knife,  guided  by  the  finger  in  the 
rectum,  must  be  pushed  forward 
so  as  to  hit  off  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra  or  the  a[(ex 

of  the  |>rostate.  If  urine  escapes  through  the  puncture,  difficulty  is  at  an  end, 
K  director  is  then  [ia,s,seil  into  the  bladder,  and  along  this  a  narrow  probe-pointed 
gorget.  The  .stricture  may  either  l>e  dealt  with  at  once  (the  other  end  is  easily 
found  by  jiassing  an  instrument  down  the  urethra)  or  the  bladder  may  simply  be 
allowed  to  drain  itself  for  some  days.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  a  stricture 
which  olistinately  resists  all  attempts  before  the  o]>eraiion  can  be  easily  jiasseil 
afterward,  and  either  dilated  or  divided. 
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In  cases  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  urethra  has  been  destroyed  by  slough- 
ing, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  new  canal,  or  whether, 
if  it  is  established,  the  patient  will  take  the  trouble  to  nmintain  its  patency,  an 
opening  may  be  made  into  the  bladder  over  the  pubes,  and  fitted  with  an  india- 
rubber  tube  and  stopcock.  With  this  arrangement  patients  may  live  andcontinQe 
their  ordinary  occupation,  not  only  with  perfect  safety,  but  almost  without  incon- 
venience. 

4.  Excision. — In  exceptional  cases  strictures  in  the  penile  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra have  been  excised,  and  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  sutured  together, 
and  even  strips  of  mucous  membrane  from  other  parts  of  the  body  have  been  spliced 
in.  Such  operations,  however,  can  very  rarely  be  required,  as  most  strictures  so 
placed  are  amenable  to  simpler  treatment. 

5.  Electrolysis. — The  treatment  of  stricture  by  electrolysis  has  recently  been 
revived  by  Newman,  Bruce-Clarke,  Steavenson,  and  others.  The  negative  electrode 
is  passed  down  the  urethra,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the 
stricture  for  the  space  of  some  minutes  to  half  an  hour;  the  positive  is  applied  to 
some  other  part  of  the  patient's  body,  and  a  current  of  three  to  f\\^  milliamperes 
used.  In  stricture  near  the  meatus  the  gradual  melting  away  of  the  cicatricial  tissue 
under  the  influence  of  the  caustic  set  free  on  the  surface  of  the  electrode,  can  be 
seen,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  same  process  takes  place  when  the  stricture  is  deeper; 
but  in  many  patients  it  is  attended  with  quite  as  much  pain  as  gradual  dilatation. 
There  is  usually  a  considerable  degree  of  soreness  and  irritation  afterward,  and 
unless  the  same  precautions  are  taken,  there  is  no  greater  degree  of  immunity.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  instances  recontraction  does  not  occur  for  a  considerable  time; 
but  in  picked  cases  the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  every  other  method,  and  I  hafc 
known  it  take  place  within  six  months. 

Extravasation  of  Urine. 

Urine  may  escape  from  the  ureter  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  the  bladder 
(entering  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  cellular  tissue),  or  from  the  urethra.  The 
last  mentioned  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  is  generally  understood  by  the  term 
extravasation. 

Causes. — The  urine  may  come  from  the  prostatic,  membranous,  or  penile 
portions  of  the  urethra.  In  the  first  case  the  causes  (and  tlie  symptoms)  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  of  extra-peritoneal  rent  of  the  bladder.  It  rarely  occufs 
except  as  a  result  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  or  of  operations,  such  as  lateral  lithotomy, 
when  the  lobe  of  the  prostate  has  been  too  freely  incised.  In  children,  however, 
it  sometimes  happens  from  severe  compression  without  fracture,  owing  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  urine  escapes  into  the  prevesical  space 
(that  which  is  bounded  by  the  two  lamellae  of  the  transversalis  fascia,  the  one  going 
to  the  pubes.  the  other  along  the  urachus  to  the  bladder),  above  the  deep  layer  of 
the  triangular  ligament,  or  else  directly  into  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  above  the 
recto- vesical  fascia. 

Extravasation  from  the  membranous  or  penile  portion  of  the  urethra  is  caused 
either  by  injury  (rupture,  impacted  calculus,  urethrotomy,  etc.),  or  by  stricture. 
The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  common.  It  may  be  either  sudden  or  gradual.  In 
the  former  case  the  urethra  becomes  thinned  and  dilated  behind  the  stricture,  owing 
to  the  constant  pressure  upon  it,  until,  some  day,  under  the  effort  of  micturition 
it  suddenly  gives  way,  and  the  urine  pours  out  into  the  tissues.  In  the  latter  i 
small  follicular  abscess  forms,  and  gradually  extends,  ulcerating  through  everything 
under  the  constant  pressure  of  the  septic  and  decomposing  urine,  until  at  length  it 
works  its  way  to  the  exterior,  and  the  urine  escapes  through  a  fistula  without  having 
been  widely  spread  in  the  cellular  tissue.  This  is  not  nearly  so  severe  a  form  as 
the  other,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  immediate  symptoms  are  concerned. 

When  the  extravasation  commences  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  \l  waUxi^W^  i^xv\^\x\'=.\\m\\.^^  w\A.\\  c^tv^  q(  them^  usually  the  anterior,  gives 
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way.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  superficial  to  this,  under  the  deep  layers  of  the 
superficial  fascia,  it  spreads  at  once  until  it  may  actually  reach  the  ensiform 
cartilage.  Behind  its  progress  is  limited  by  the  attachment  of  the  fascia  to  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  triangular  ligament ;  in  the  middle  line  it  cannot  extend 
further  back  than  the  centrum  tendineum  of  the  perineum  ;  under  cover  of  the 
rami  of  the  ischium,  it  can  reach  as  far  as  the  tuberosity,  but  it  never  enters  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa.  At  the  sides  the  fascia  joins  the  periosteum,  so  that  the  urine 
cannot  extend  on  to  the  thighs.  Only  in  front  is  the  passage  free,  and  if  it  is  driven 
with  any  force  it  rushes  into  the  scrotum  under  the  dartos,  passes  over  the  pubes, 
and  covers  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  as  low  as  Pou part's  ligament  at  the  sides, 
and  perhaps  as  high  as  the  ensiform  cartilage  in  the  middle. 

Consequences. — Wherever  urine  spreads  it  causes  inflammation  and  gan- 
grene. The  cellular  tissue  sloughs  wherever  it  comes ;  the  skin  perishes,  and 
exp>oses  intensely  foetid  masses  of  dark-colored  tissue,  sodden  with  urine  and 
pus ;  and  even  the  penis,  testes,  and  othjer  structures  may  be  destroyed  when  the 
planes  of  fascia  which  serve  at  first  to  limit  the  urine  in  certain  directions,  break 
down. 

Symptoms. — Sudden  extravasation  of  urine  is  unmistakable.  There  is  a 
history  of  obstruction,  of  some  difficulty  in  emptying  the  bladder,  for  weeks  or 
months  before,  if  due  to  stricture — for  the  first  time  if  the  urethra  has  been  rup- 
tured ;  then,  of  the  obstruction  having  suddenly  given  way,  and  of  the  bladder 
having  emptied  itself  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief,  but  without  any  urine  being 
passed  externally.  In  a  few  minutes  a  smarting  sensation  is  felt  in  the  perineum 
and  scrotum  ;  soon  they  begin  to  burn  and  throb  :  in  a  few  hours  they  swell  to 
more  than  double  the  size  ;  the  patient  becomes  anxious  and  feverish,  and  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  prostration  sets  in. 

By  the  next  day,  especially  if  the  urine  was  already  septic,  the  sloughing  is 
well  advanced.  The  perineum  projects  under  the  scrotum,  reddened,  tense,  and 
hard  ;  the  scrotum  itself  is  swollen  out  to  an  enormous  size,  and  is  glazed  and  shin- 
ing, with  a  peculiar  translucent  appearance  from  the  amount  of  cedema  ;  and  the 
skin  over  the  abdomen  is  dusky,  pitting  on  pressure,  and  in  bad  cases  crackling 
from  incipient  putrefaction.  If  there  is  a  gangrenous  spot  on  the  penis,  the  prog- 
nosis, as  Brodie  first  showed,  is  almost  hopeless.  The  fever  may  be  high,  but  more 
frequently  the  temperature  is  only  moderately  raised  ;  the  patient  lies  in  a  state 
resembling  that  of  typhoid ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  quick,  the  respiration  hurried 
and  shallow,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown  ;  often  there  is  muttering  delirium  ;  and 
the  eyes  are  sunken,  and  the  face  pinched,  with  a  look  upon  it  that  cannot  be 
mistaken. 

Treatment. — This  admits  of  no  delay  :  the  patient  must  at  once  be  placed 
in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  a  free  incision  made  deep  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
perineum,  until  the  main  source  is  tapped.  Then  other  incisions  must  be  made  all 
over  the  dusky  area  ;  in  the  penis  they  must  be  perfectly  straight  and  longitudinal, 
or  the  subsequent  cicatrization  may  lead  to  serious  trouble  ;  on  the  scrotum  one 
on  each  side  is  usually  sufficient,  but  it  should  extend  thoroughly  into  the  sodden 
cellular  tissue ;  over  the  abdomen  their  direction  should  correspond  with  the 
vessels.  In  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  make  them  two  or  three  inches  long  ;  as 
soon  as  the  cedema  subsides  they  shrink  more  than  half ;  sometimes  there  is  sharp 
hemorrhage  from  a  cutaneous  vessel,  but  this  may  always  be  stopped  by  pressure 
with  dried  lint.  Any  sloughs  that  are  loose  should  be  extracted  at  once,  and  as 
much  of  the  putrid  fluid  as  possible  squeezed  out  of  the  openings. 

The  treatment  of  the  bladder,  and  of  the  stricture  (if  there  is  one),  next 
requires  consideration.  It  is  distinctly  of  advantage  to  drain  the  former  thoroughly, 
not  only  because  it  prevents  more  urine  being  extravasated,  but  because  itself  is 
almost  sure  to  be  in  a  state  of  advanced  cystitis,  half  full  of  an  intensely  offensive 
putrid  fluid.  This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  dilating  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  with  the  finger,  first  introducing  a  probe-pointed  gorget  into  the  blad- 
der as  a  guide,  or,  better,  by  passing  in  a  full-sized  soft  rubber  catheter,  and  con- 
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necting  it  with  a  receptacle  under  the  bed.  Whether  the  stricture  should  be 
touched  or  not  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient.  In  most  instances  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  alone  ;  if  the  patient  recovers,  a  catheter  can  often  be  passed 
without  any  difficulty  ;  owing  to  the  prolonged  rest,  the  spasm  and  congestion 
entirely  disappear.  When,  however,  the  case  is  not  a  severe  one,  it  is  most  expe- 
ditious to  pass  a  staff  down  the  urethra,  and  at  once  lay  the  whole  stricture  open, 
as  in  external  urethrotomy. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  patient  dry  ;  all  the  discharges  (and  they 
are  often  profuse),  must  be  soaked  up  with  frequently  charged  pads  of  absorbent 
wool,  or  finely  picked  oakum.  Warm  hip-baths,  containing  small  quantities  of 
some  antiseptic,  are  of  great  service,  if  the  patient's  health  permits.  Sloughs  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  strength  sustained  by  nourishing  diet, 
quinine,  and  stimulants.  The  temperature  requires  very  careful  watching,  as,  like 
all  operations  about  the  urinary  organs,  extravasation  is  liable  to  be  followed  bj 
pyaemia.  If  the  patient  does  not  die  from  this,  exhaustion  or  renal  disease,  the 
wounds  granulate  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  cicatrices  left  are  always  surprisingly 
small. 

Urinary  Abscess. 

Peri -urethral  abscesses  are  not  uncommon  in  the  glands  by  the  side  of  the 
froenum  in  acute  gonorrhoea,  and  occasionally  they  are  met  with  in  other  parts  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  but  the  perineum  is  by  far  the  favorite  locality.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  communicate  with  the  urethra  from 
the  first,  having  commenced  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  gradu- 
ally involved  deeper  and  deeper  structures  ;  and  those  which  originate  independ- 
ently of  it,  and  if  they  do  communicate,  only  do  so  secondarily,  the  mucoos 
membrane  covering  them  becoming  thinner  and  thinner  until  at  last  it  gives  way. 

Causes. — i.  Gonorrhoea, — Abscesses  occasionally  form  in  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum, but  (except  in  the  glands)  they  are  not  often  met  with  unless  there  is  an 
old  stricture,  or  unless  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  a  catheter  frequently.  Some- 
times they  extend  down  from  the  mucous  follicles,  but  they  may  originate  inde- 
pendently, and,  if  the  pus  is  let  out  in  time,  they  may  never  communicate  with 
the  urethra  at  all. 

Cowper's  glands  are  sometimes  affected  in  this  way.  There  is  a  small,  hard, 
exceedingly  tender  spot,  not  quite  in  the  middle  line,  by  the  root  of  the  scrotum. 
After  a  time  it  works  its  way  through  the  triangular  ligament,  toward  the  skin,  or 
toward  the  rectum,  so  that  its  origin  is  often  not  recognized. 

2.  Injury. — Rupture  of  the  urethra,  impacted  calculus,  the  formation  of  a 
false  passage,  internal  urethrotomy,  and  forcible  splitting  of  strictures,  are  occa- 
sionally followed  by  perineal  abscesses.  Some  of  these  are  due  to  infiltration  of 
urine;  but  when,  for  example,  a  stricture  is  ruptured  without  the  mucous  mem- 
brane being  torn,  or  when  suppuration  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  catheter  haring 
been  tied  into  the  urethra,  it  is  probable  that  the  communication,  if  it  exists,  is 
secondary. 

3.  Stricture. — This  is  by  far  the  most  common. 

Usually  the  suppuration  commences  outside  the  urethra,  in  the  thickness  of 
the  stricture  tissue  ;  sometimes,  however,  it  spreads  from  the  interior — the  mucoos 
membrane  is  thinned  and  driven  into  pouches,  which  often  contain  small  quanti- 
ties of  decomposing  urine  ;  ulceration  s]>reads  from  these  into  the  mass  of  inflam- 
matory exudation  around,  and  the  communication  exists  from  the  first. 

Abscesses  may,  of  course,  occur  in  the  p)erineum  from  other  causes,  thcu^^ 
thra  not  being  concerned  in  any  way.  Suppuration,  for  example,  may  occur  in 
connection  with  the  rectum  and  work  its  way  outward  in  front  of  the  anus,  and 
|>eri-prostatic  abscesses  sometimes  point  in  the  same  situation. 

Symptoms. — Urinary  abscess,  except  when  it  is  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  ii 
usually  of  slow  formation.  If  it  occurs  in  the  glans,  there  is  a  small,  hard  mai 
on  one  or  \>ol\\  ^\d^?>  ol  X\v^  ^\'k.tvv\w\,  ^^eeedin^ly  tender  to  the  touch,  and  rapidlf 
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coming  to  the  surface.  In  the  perineum  it  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the 
situation.  Usually  it  is  in  the  middle  line,  unless  it  originates  in  inflammation  of 
Cowper's  glands  ;  if  it  is  in  connection  with  the  bulb,  or  the  deeper  part  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  it  stands  out  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  fixed  tissues  beneath, 
and  often  runs  forward  with  a  hard,  spur-like  process  in  the  median  raphe  of  the 
scrotum.  When  it  begins  between  the  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  there  is 
merely  a  hard,  but  exceedingly  tender  spot,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
rest.     Fluctuation  cannot  be  felt  unless  the  abscess  is  superficial. 

The  pain  at  the  first  is  dull  and  throbbing,  with  a  great  sense  of  weight ;  the 
stream  of  urine  (even  without  stricture)  is  reduced  in  size  and  force ;  complete 
retention  may  occur,  especially  when  the  suppuration  is  in  connection  with  the 
fixed  portion  of  the  urethra ;  and  sitting  and  walking  are  attended  with  great 
discomfort.  Then,  as  the  pus  forms,  the  pain  becomes  more  intense,  and  shoots 
down  the  thighs  and  into  the  groin  ;  very  often  there  is  high  fever,  with  perhaps  a 
rigor  ;  and  constitutional  symptoms  of  great  severity  may  set  in.  If  the  abscess 
is  allowed  to  break  of  itself,  it  may  discharge  into  the  urethra  ;  there  is  a  sense 
of  intense  relief ;  a  certain  amount  of  pus  is  washed  down  with  the  urine,  and 
sometimes  the  cavity  contracts  and  heals  without  any  extravasation,  and  without 
an  external  oi)ening.  More  often,  especially  if  therft  is  a  stricture,  the  abscess 
bursts  externally  as  well  as  internally,  and  though  the  channel  contracts  as  soon  as 
the  tension  is  removed,  urine  escapes  through  the  opening,  and  a  fistula  is  formed. 

Treatment. — Urinary  abscess  should  be  opened  in  all  cases  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  no  use  waiting  for  fluctuation,  the  sheets  of  fasciae  are  so  dense  that 
the  pus,  if  left  to  itself,  often  burrows  long  distances  before  it  reaches  the  surface, 
and  if  there  is  no  internal  opening,  a  timely  external  one  may  prevent  its  occur- 
rence. Buckston-Browne  has  pointed  out  that  in  cases  of  stricture  associated  with 
perineal  abscess,  if  internal  urethrotomy  is  performed,  and  the  abscess  opened 
freely  from  the  outside,  a  fistula  may  often  be  prevented.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  incision,  if  the  abscess  is  in  the  perineum,  is  kept  absolutely  in  the 
middle  line. 

Urinary  Fistula. 

Fistulae  may  occur  in  connection  with  the  kidney,  ureter,  or  bladder,  after 
wounds  or  operations,  and  as  a  result  of  malignant  disease.  Sometimes  they  open 
directly  on  to  the  exterior  ;  sometimes  they  communicate  with  other  organs — the 
rectum,  vagina,  or  even  the  small  intestine.  Recent  ones,  in  which  there  has  been 
no  great  loss  of  tissue,  and  which  are  not  kept  oi)en  by  a  permanent  irritant,  gener- 
ally close  of  themselves  if  the  natural  channel  is  patent.  Attention  to  drainage 
and  position  (the  patient,  for  example,  lying  prone  when  there  is  an  opening 
l>etween  the  bladder  and  rectum),  the  free  use  of  antiseptics  and  astringents,  and 
the  occasional  application  of  caustics,  such  as  the  actual  cautery,  or  nitrate  of  silver 
melted  on  a  probe,  are  of  material  assistance.  If,  however,  they  are  old,  and  the 
walls  have  degenerated  into  dense  supjnirating  sinuses,  the  surface  of  which  is  very 
likely  coated  over  with  a  layer  of  phos|)hates,  or  if  there  is  any  persistent  irritant 
(the  capsule,  for  example,  of  a  scrofulous  kidney  drained  through  the  loin),  further 
and  sometimes  extensive  operations  are  recjuired.  These,  however,  and  vesico- 
vaginal fistulas  must  be  dealt  with  by  themselves. 

Urethral  Fistuhe. — These  differ  in  severity,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  : — 

1.  Simple  straight  channels,  of  recent  formation,  opening  directly  on  to  the 
exterior,  without  much  induration  around. 

2.  Com|)licated  fistulre,  sometimes  very  numerous  (as  many  as  fifty  have 
been  described),  opening  in  all  directions,  over  the  penis,  in  the  groin,  in  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa — anywhere  near,  in  fact,  with  pouches  and  sinuses  in  which 
urine  collects  and  deconijioses,  and  embedded  in  dense  cicatricial  tissue. 

3.  Fistulie,  very  often  in  the  penile  ixirt,  in  which,  owing  to  extravasation  of 
urine,  phaged^ena,  or  other  causes,  there  has  been  great  loss  of  tissue. 
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Urethral  fistula,  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  portions  of  the  penis  are 
removed  by  injury,  is  always  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  therefore  nearly 
always  of  stricture.     Abscesses,  however,  leaving  sinuses  behind  them,  do  occa- 
sionally occur  from  other  causes,  such  as  a  rupture  of  the  urethra,  im()acted  calculus, 
or  urethrotomy.     It  is  not  material  whether  the  suppuration  commences  on  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  connection  with  an  inflamed  follicle  or  dilated 
pouch,  or  whether  it  originates  independently  of  this,  in  the  tissues  around ;  in 
either  case  the  urine  finds  its  way  out  through  an  easier  channel,  and  a  fistula  is 
formed.     In  the  majority  of  instances  it  affords  little  or  no  relief  to  the  stricture. 
If  there  is  a  very  wide  opening,  or  if,  as  in  suprapubic  puncture  o{  the  bladder, 
the  sinus  is  fitted  with  a  suitable  instrument,  so  that  there  is  free  exit  for  the  urine, 
the  bladder,  being  relieved  from  all  tension,  may  recover  its  normal  condition — to 
a  certain  extent  at  least,  and  the  ill  effects  of  stricture  is  avoided  ;  but,  except  in 
such  cases  as  these,  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  soon  contracts  until  it  is  no  larger 
than  a  pinhole,  fresh  inflammation   takes  place  around  it,  more  abscesses  fonn, 
each  leaving  a  new  fistula,  and  at  length  the  whole  perineum  is  converted  into  a 
dense  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue,  riddled  with  openings  in  all  directions. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  urinary  fistula  depends  upon  the  cause.  The 
first  thing  is  to  remove  any 'foreign  body  that  is  present  (a  calculus,  for  example), 
and  to  see  that  the  natural  exit  for  the  urine  is  unimpeded  in  any  way. 

If  the  fistula  is  recent,  and  dependent,  as  it  usually  is,  upon  stricture,  it  will 
nearly  always  contract  and  heal  up  as  soon  as  the  stricture  is  healed.  Sometimes 
it  helps  to  stimulate  the  walls  by  injecting  tincture  of  iodine,  or  to  touch  up  the 
deeper  part  of  the  sinus  with  the  actual  cautery,  or  with  a  probe  upon  which  some 
nitrate  of  silver  has  been  fused.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  it  will  not  close,  means  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  urine  passing  through.  Occasionally  it  is  sufficient  to 
press  firmly  with  the  finger  upon  the  external  orifice  during  the  act  of  micturition. 
More  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  urine  off  with  a  soft  catheter  as  often 
as  may  be  required,  so  that  no  drop  shall  flow  along  the  urethra.  This  must, 
of  course,  be  done  before  each  act  of  defecation,  and  if,  in  spite  of  these  pre- 
cautions, the  least  drop  escapes,  the  urethra  must  at  once  be  thoroughly  washed 
out  with  a  weak  astringent.  It  is  no  use  tying  a  catheter  in  the  bladder  (unless 
it  is  connected  with  some  constantly  acting  exhausting  apparatus  to  suck  the 
urine  out),  some  will  always  pass  by  the  side,  no  matter  what  the  size  may  be; 
and  not  un frequently  it  is  positively  injurious,  from  the  amount  of  irritation  it 
creates. 

If  this  does  not  succeed  and  the  stricture  is  fully  dilated,  it  is  possible 
that  the  irritation  is  kept  up  by  some  outlying  sinus  which  cannot  drain.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  best  to  perform  external  urethrotomy  at  once,  cutting  through 
the  whole  of  the  dense  tissue  in  which  the  fistula  lies.  If  there  are  many  open- 
ings, or  if  there  is  an  old  cartilaginous  stricture  to  deal  with,  this  is  almost  alwavs 
necessary. 

Where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall  has  been  destroyed  by  sloughing,  a 
plastic  operation  may  have  to  be  performed  in  order  to  close  the  of^ening.  To 
secure  union  by  the  first  intention,  the  bladder  should  be  drained,  either  through 
the  rectum,  introducing  a  winged  soft  catheter,  or  through  an  opening  in  the  peri- 
neum, according  to  the  position  of  the  fistula.  Then  the  edges  may  be  pared 
and  brought  together,  or  a  flap  of  skin  may  be  raised  from  some  adjoining  part, 
and  sifted  so  as  to  cover  in  the  orifice. 

The  FE^ULE  Urethra. 

The  urethra  in  women  is  so  short,  and  the  extent  of  surface  so  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  male,  that  it  is  much  less  likely  to  become  inflamed,  and 
stricture  and  other  consequences  are  more  rare. 

Acute  inflammation,  commencing  with  great  severity,  and  attended  with 
scalding  aud  pv\xv\\tTv\.  dxscWx'^^,  v^  xvox  *\^^\^<^^vsX.  ^s  a  result  of  gonorrhoea!  in- 
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fection  of  the  vulva.  Milder  forms  are  occasionally  met  with  as  a  consequence 
of  cystitis,  and  a  slight  but  very  troublesome  degree  of  irritation,  with  increased 
secretion  of  mucus,  is  not  uncommon  during  pregnancy,  in  malposition  of  the 
uterus,  and  in  other  affections  of  the  generative  organs.  As  a  rule,  unless  the 
cause  is  a  persistent  one,  it  subsides  readily  under  the  use  of  astringent  injections, 
combined  with  hot  baths  and  purgatives.  Stricture,  as  a  result  of  inflammation, 
is  rare ;  but  it  may  occur  from  chancres  or  other  sores  at  the  orifice,  and  from 
sloughing  of  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  It  may  be  treated  either 
by  dilatation  or  incision  ;  rigors  have  been  known  to  occur,  as  in  men,  but  very 
seldom. 

The  opposite  condition,  dilatation,  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  when  it  in- 
volves the  upper  third,  and  still  more  the  whole  length,  there  is  the  most  distress- 
ing incontinence.  It.may  result  from  long-continued  or  often -repeated  displace- 
ment, or  from  mechanical  stretching.  The  adult  urethra  admits  the  forefinger 
easily,  and,  as  a  rule,  if  the  dilatation  is  effected  rapidly,  no  ill  result  happens ; 
but  if  it  is  often  repeated,  or  if  it  is  carried  beyond  this,  as  in  extracting  a  calculus, 
it  may  become  permanent.  Sometimes  the  middle  portion  only  is  diluted  into  a 
pouch  (urethrocele)  felt  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  this,  acting  as  a 
receptacle  for  decomposing  urine,  keeps  up  the  irritation.  When  there  is  incon- 
tinence, due  to  impaired  power  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  galvanism,  tonics, 
strychnia,  cold,  and  other  measures  must  be  employed  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
muscle. 

Urethral  caruncle,  a  small  vascular  growth  at  the  meatus,  occurring  more  fre- 
quently in  married  women  than  in  young  unmarried  girls,  may  give  rise  to  the 
greatest  distress.  It  bleeds  with  the  least  touch,  and  causes  the  most  intense  suffer- 
ing during  micturition  or  when  the  parts  are  moved  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
usually  great  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  a  profuse  discharge  of  mucus.  The 
symptoms  cease  at  once  on  its  removal. 

Fissure  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  also  occasionally  met  with,  but  it  can 
only  be  diagnosed  with  the  endoscope.  There  is  a  small  superficial  erosion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  circular  when  the  sphincter  is  stretched  but  appearing  like  a 
fissure  as  soon  as  it  contracts.  It  gives  rise  to  constant  tenesmus  and  staining,  with 
an  intense  burning  pain  at  the  end  of  micturition,  and  occasionally  a  few  drops  of 
blood.  It  may  readily  be  cured  by  means  of  a  light  application  of  caustic,  or  by 
mechanically  dilating  the  sphincter,  so  as  to  give  the  surface  rest.  The  former 
method   is  preferable,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  graduate  the  effects  of  the 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  MALE  ORGANS. 

MALFORMATION  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  PENIS. 

The  roof  may  be  defective  (epispadias)  ;  or  the  floor  (hypospadias)  ;  or  the 
invagination  that  forms  the  fossa  navicularis  may  fail  to  meet  the  part  behind ;  if 
in  this  case  there  is  no  other  defect,  the  urethra  is  imperforate,  the  kidneys  become 
cystic,  and  the  child  dies  at  or  before  birth.  Usually,  however,  there  is  hypospa- 
dias, and  occasionally  the  two  channels  run  one  above  the  other  for  a  consider- 
able distance. 

Hypospadias. — ^The  orifice  is  usually  at  the  base  of  the  glans,  or  a  little  further 
back  ;  the  fraenum  is  wanting  ;  the  prepuce  forms  a  great  fold  on  the  dorsum  like 
a  cowl,  and  the  corpus  spongiosum  possesses  scarcely  any  erectile  tissue.  In  other 
cases  it  lies  at  the  end  of  the  membranous  urethra,  the  bulb  and  the  scrotum  idl- 
ing to  unite  in  the  middle  line,  and  forming  labia,  as  in  the  female.  When  the 
defect  is  slight,  the  fossa  navicularis  may  run  back  and  end  blindly  ;  in  other  cases 
the  penis  is  small,  and  the  corpus  spongiosum  (if  it  is  developed)  incapable  of 
erection. 

Epispadias. — The  complete  form  is  always  associated  with  ectopia  vesiae; 
occasionally  the  urethra  opens  behind  the  corona,  the  rest  of  the  penis  being  well 
developed. 

The  treatment  is  not  very  promising.  If  the  defect  is  slight,  and  micturi- 
tion not  impeded,  it  is  better  not  to  interfere.  The  orifice  should  be  dilated  to 
prevent  any  strain  upon  the  structures  behind  ;  and  if  the  urethra  fails  in  front,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  direct  the  stream,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  carry  it 
forward  by  means  of  a  plastic  oj^eration.  The  flap  must  be  double,  so  that  a 
cutaneous  surface  may  face  the  new  channel ;  the  deeper  layer  is  taken  from  the 
side  of  the  penis  near,  and  twisted  round  upon  itself ;  the  superficial  one  borrowed 
from  the  redundant  prepuce,  the  centre  of  the  cowl  being  dissected  up,  and  the 
glans  thrust  through  the  opening  so  that  the  dorsal  surface  becomes  inferior,  or 
vice  versa y  as  the  case  may  be. 

Phimosis  may  be  congenital  or  acquired,  following  balanitis,  soft  sores, 
chancre,  or  Injury.  In  the  former  case  the  glans  is  often  adherent,  and  theoriiia 
may  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  pinhole,  so  that  the  prepuce  swells  out  with  each 
act  of  micturition.  Circumcision  should  always  be  performed,  unless  the  corona 
can  be  thoroughly  and  easily  exposed ;  the  secretion  collects  inside;  there  is  a 
constant  risk  of  balanitis  and  paraphimosis  ;  preputial  calculi  may  form  ;  and  the 
liability  to  syphilis  and  phagedaena  is  much  greater.  If  gonorrhoea  occurs,  it  is 
more  severe  ;  and  the  constant  irritation  undoubtedly  favors  carcinoma. 

Circumcision. — The  prepuce  is  drawn  well  forward,  and  clipped  with  a  pair 
of  polypus  forceps  in  front  of  the  glans  ;  the  projecting  end  cut  off;  the  cutaneoas 
sheath  allowed  to  retract ;  and  the  mucous  membrane  slit  up  along  the  dorsum  as 
far  as  its  attachment.  Each  half  is  then  cutaway,  following  the  line  of  the  corona, 
and  leaving  the  fraenum  and  just  enough  to  hold  a  few  sutures.  If  catgut  is  used, 
and  the  wound  dried  and  covered  with  iodoform,  the  dressing  may  remain  on 
until  the  skin  has  united. 

Paraphimosis  is  the  condition  ])roduced  by  forcing  the  glans  through  theorifioe 
of  the  i)repuce  when  it  is  too  narrow  to  admit  it.  The  immediate  result  is  con- 
gestion and  inflammation,  ending,  if  left,  in  ulceration  and  sloughing.  Theglam 
becomes  swoWew  •,  \\\^  v\^\a\<:.^  w^\\\"^\v^^  \\.  Uke  an  cedematous  coUar,  lad 
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concealed  behind  this  is  a  tight,  un- 
yielding ring  formed  by  the  orifice. 
In  early  cases  reduction  can  usually  be 
effected  by  oiling  the  parts  well,  and 
drawing  the  foreskin  forward  with  the 
index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  two 
hands,  while  the  thumbs  compress  the 
gtans  ;  or  the  penis  may  be  wrapped 
round  with  tint,  and  gently  squeezed 
in  the  hand  until  the  oedema  disap- 
ptears  ;  but  in  cases  that  have  already 
lasted  some  days,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  slip  the  end  of  a  director  under  the 
constricting  band  on  the  dorsum, 
and  divide  it  with  a  bistoury. 

Epithelioma  of  the  Penis. 

Squamous  epithelioma  is  not  uncommon  after  middle  life,  commencing  on 
the  glans  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  especially  in  cases  of  phimosis.  It 
tisually  begins  as  a  warty  nodule,  which  soon  breaks  down  into  an  ulcer,  with  in- 
tensely hard  base  and  edges.  If  left,  the  growth  spreads  rapidly,  owing  to  the 
constant  irritation  of  the  urine ;  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  the  glans  are  quickly 
infiltrated  ;  the  lymphatics  in  the  groin  become  involved,  and  secondary  de- 
posits follow.  The  diagnosis  from  syphilis  rest  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the 
base,  which  is  covered  with  decaying  epithelium,  and  the  intense  induration 
beneath  and  around. 

Amputation  is  the  only  treatment.  Until  recently  this  was  accomplished 
either  with  a  single  sweep  of  the  knife,  or  more  deliberately,  forming  a  flap  of  skin 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  wound,  leaving  the  corpus  spongiosum  and  the  urethra 
longer  than  the  rest,  and  stitching  the  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  that  of 
the  skin.  Recurrence,  however,  is  exceedingly  common  after  this  operation  ;  cica- 
tricial stricture  at  the  orifice  invariable  ;  and  all  power  of  directing  the  stream  of 
urine  lost.  To  avoid  thi.s  Thiersch  recommends  an  oval  incision  round  the  root  of 
the  [lenis,  prolonged  a  little  backward  in  the  median  raphe  of  the  scrotum,  and 
then  dissecting  off  the  whole  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  from  the  rami  of  the  pubes 
and  the  triangular  ligament.  The  corpus  si>ongiosinn  and  the  urethra  are  dealt 
with  separately,  through  an  incision  in  the  median  line  of  the  perineum  behind, 
as  much  being  removed  as  api)ears  desirable,  and  the  rest  sutured  to  the  skin  in 
front  of  the  anus.  Micturition  must,  of  course,  be  effected  in  the  sitting  posture, 
but  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to  the  formation  of  stricture,  and  there  is  much 
further  freedom  from  return  of  the  growth. 

Wheelhouse  has  pointed  out  the  greatly  increased  comfort  the  jDatient  experi- 
ences when  the  testes  are  removed  as  well. 


DISEASKS  OF  THE  SCROTUM. 

Gidcma  may  occur  in  IJright's  disease,  causing  enormous  swelling  ;  and  a 
similar  affection  (probably  inflammatory  in  origin)  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
infancy. 

Inftammatwn  is  very  common,  but  unless  the  cause  is  very  grave  (as  in  extrav- 
asation of  urine),  or  the  nutrition  much  enfeebled,  as  in  s|)ecific  fevers,  sloughing 
and  gangrene  rarely  occur.  It  may  arise  from  injury,  eczema,  the  irritation  of 
the  urine,  or  retained  jierspi ration,  or  it  may  start  from  the  interior,  or  spread 
from  other  tissues.  The  swelling  is  usually  immense,  but  the  other  signs,  pain, 
heat,  and  redness,  are  seldom  in  proportion. 
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Elephantiasis, — Enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues  of  the  scrotum  may  be 
caused  by  lymphatic  obstruction,  or  by  repeated  attacks  of  infiammation,  as  in 
cases  of  urinary  fistula.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  only  are  affected,  the 
cellular  elements  and  the  fibrous  tissue  being  immensely  increased,  while  all  the 
interstices  are  filled  with  lymph,  or  in  rarer  cases  with  a  mixture  of  thb  with  chyle. 
Hydrocele  is  usually  associated  with  it,  and  the  skin  of  the  penis  may  become  id- 
volved,  but  the  testes  are  never  affected  (see  p.  291).  ' 

Epithelioma  is  of  interest  from  the  fact  that  its  origin  can  nearly  always  be 
traced  to  local  irritation  caused  by  soot — ^whence  its  common  name,  chimney- 
sweep's cancer. 

It  begins  as  a  wart  or  nodule,  which  slowly  spreads  at  the  margin  as  it  decays 
and  ulcerates  in  the  centre.  Induration  is  its  chief  feature.  The  edges  are  raised, 
hard,  and  ill-defined ;  the  base  is  covered  with  decaying  epidermis  and  fk)rid 
granulations  which  discharge  a  thin,  offensive  fluid,  and  the  tissues  around  are 
swollen  and  oedematous.  At  first  it  can  be  pinched  up  from  the  structures  beneath, 
and  merely  feels  like  an  induration  in  the  skin ;  soon  it  infects  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  groin,  spreads  to  the  rest  of  the  scrotum  and  the  penis,  and  involves 
the  testicles  as  well. 

Fortunately,  its  character  is  so  well  known  among  those  liable  to  it  (soot  may 
cause  it  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tar  may  do 
the  same),  and  its  progress  (for  epithelioma)  is  so  slow,  that  removal  in  time  is 
usually  possible.  Even  if  the  inguinal  glands  are  enlarged  and  broken  down,  the 
whole  of  the  disease  may  sometimes  be  successfully  scraped  out. 


EXAMINATION  OF  SCROTAL  SWELLINGS. 

Swellings  of  the  scrotum  are  divided  into  those  that  occupy  the  canal  as 
well  as  the  scrotum,  and  those  that  are  confined  to  the  latter  situation.  The 
distinction  is  made  by  feeling  the  cord  immediately  below  the  pubes,  whether  it 
is  the  natural  size,  with  all  its  components  distinct,  or  whether  it  is  thickened  or 
concealed  in  any  way. 

I.  Swellings  that  Occupy  the  Canal  as  well  as  the  Scrotum; 
OF  these,  some  are  Reducible,  others  are  not. 

{ci)  Reducible, 

Bubonocele  and  scrotal  hernia  may  be  recognized  by  the  way  in  which  they 
disapi^ar,  whether  they  consist  of  intestine  or  omentum. 

Varicocele,  by  its  characteristic  feel,  the  way  in  which  it  disappears  when  the 
patient  lies  down  and  the  scrotum  is  raised,  and  refills  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of 
the  finger  on  the  ring. 

Congenital  hydrocele,  by  its  translucency.  As  the  neck  of  the  canal  is  often 
long  and  narrow,  reduction  is  not  always  easy. 

{b')  Irreducible, 

Hernia,  either  because  it  is  strangulated  (in  which  case  there  is  no  impobe 
on  coughing),  or  because  it  is  irreducible ,  i.  <f.,  so  altered  in  shape,  or  so  tied 
down  by  adhesions,  that  it  cannot  pass  back.  In  strangulation,  constitutional 
symptoms  are  present  as  well. 

Infantile  Hydrocele. — The  neck  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  obliterated  onlj 
at  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  a  collection  of  fluid  extends  from  the  boltOD 
of  the  scrotum  along  the  inguinal  canal.  The  slow  formation,  commencing 
below  and  extending  upward,  the  translucency  and  the  absence  of  true  impulse 
(if  it  extends  really  into  the  canal  there  may  be  a  kind  of  shock  transmitted),  alt 
distinctive. 

Inflammatory  Affections,  of  ih^  Cord, — In  urethral  epididymitis  this  is  so^l^ 
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times  swollen  to  a  considerable  size  ;  in  tubercular  disease  the  vas  only  is  thickened, 
and  all  the  structures  of  the  cord  can  be  isolated. 

Growths  on  the  Cord. — The  most  common  is  encysted  hydrocele,  a  small, 
round,  and  tense  fluid  swelling,  due  to  incomplete  obliteration  of  the  funicular 
portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  is  movable  in  the  canal,  but  cannot  really  be 
reduced,  and  it  is  adherent  to  the  cord,  forming  part  of  it  and  moving  with  it. 

Lipoma,  sarcoma,  and  other  growths  may  occur,  but  they  are  very  rare.  Sec- 
ondary infiltration  is  always  present  in  malignant  disease  of  the  testis,  if  the  gland 
is  not  speedily  removed.     Hcematocele  of  the  cord  has  been  described. 

2.  Swellings  Confined  to  the  Scrotum. 

(a)   Those  Connected  with  the  Scrotum  Itself, 

(Edema. — In  Bright's  disease,  the  whole  scrotum  sometimes  becomes  enor- 
mously distended,  without  the  legs  being  much  affected.  A  moment's  consideration 
is  sufficient,  but  I  have  known  serious  mistakes  made. 

Elephantiasis. — In  the  tropical  variety  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  but  occa- 
sionally a  greatly  thickened  and  hardened  condition,  not  so  plainly  recognized,  is 
met  with  as  a  result  of  neglected  stricture. 

Lipoma,  epithelioma,  and  other  varieties  of  new  growths  may  occur. 

(J>)  Those  Connected  with  the  Testis  and  its  Coverings  :  these  may  be  solid  or  fluid. 

The  former  include  inflammatory  diseases  and  tumors  of  the  testis.  The  chief 
difficulty  occurs  with  haematocele  and  old  hydrocele,  the  walls  of  which  may  be 
so  thick  that  they  are  practically  solid. 

The  latter  may  be  connected  with  the  tunica  vaginalis  (hydrocele  or  haema- 
tocele) ;  the  testis  or  epididymis  (encysted  hydrocele)  ;  or  the  lower  end  of  the 
cord  (hydrocele  of  the  cord)  ;  or  they  may  be  independent  cysts — dermoid,  for 
example,  or  hydatid.  Some  difficulty  may  arise  from  what  is  known  as  hydro- 
sarcocele,  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  surrounding  and  concealing 
an  enlargement  of  the  testis,  and  the  diagnosis  may  remain  uncertain  until  the 
fluid  is  drawn  off. 

Malformation  of  the  Testes. 

The  full  development  of  the  testis  is  not  reached  until  sexual  maturity.  It 
may  fail :  (i)  either  in  its  original  formation  ;  (2)  in  its  evolution  (including  its 
descent  into  the  scrotum) ;  or  in  both  together.  In  addition,  it  occasionally 
happens  that,  though  perfectly  developed,  it  becomes  displaced  (malposition). 

(i)  Defective  Formation. — The  testis  and  epididymis  are  developed  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  although  they  are  in  close  connection  ;  sometimes  one  fails, 
sometimes  the  other.  If  the  former,  the  epididymis  and  the  vas  may  occupy  their 
normal  situation,  the  gland  itself  being^re presented  only  by  a  nodule  ;  if  the  lat- 
ter, the  testis  may  be  well  developed  and  of  its  normal  size,  although  its  secretion 
fails  to  reach  the  urethra.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  epididymis  is  wanting ; 
more  frequently  only  part,  and  the  vas  terminates  blindly.  If  both  testicles  are 
wanting,  sexual  development  at  puberty  does  not  take  place,  and  often  there  is 
malformation  of  the  other  organs. 

(2)  Defective  Evolution. — The  testis  may  fail  to  attain  the  normal  size,  or  its 
normal  position,  or  both. 

(</)  Imperfect  Evolution  of  the  Testis  when  in  its  Normal  Situation. — In  most 
instances  the  cause  is  unknown  ;  the  subject  of  it  when  the  affection  is  bilateral, 
has  an  effeminate  ajjpearance  ;  the  voice  does  not  break  ;  the  larynx  remains 
small ;  there  is  no  growth  of  hair,  and  the  limbs  are  smooth  and  rounded.  When 
it  is  unilateral,  it  is  often  associated  with  varicocele,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  are  both  dependent  upon  the  same  cause,  whatever  that  may  be,  than  that 
one  is  the  conseciuence  of  the  other. 
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(J>)  Non-descent. — Descent  of  the  testis  may  be  delayed,  or  may  fail  to  take 
place,  wholly  or  in  part.  In  the  former  case,  the  testis  is  usually  well  developed, 
and  the  descent  is  completed  at  puberty,  when  the  organ  becomes  sexually  matuit 
In  the  latter  it  is  usually  small  and  flabby. 

The  cause  is  very  uncertain,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  distinct 
mechanical  im|)ediment,  such  as  fusion  of  the  two  glands.  Adhesions  to  neigh- 
boring structures  (especially  the  intestine)  are  often  present,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  are  the  reason.  The  gland  may  remain  in  the  original  fx>sition,  or  be 
arrested  in  the  iliac  fossa,  or  in  the  inguinal  canal.  The  sac  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis nearly  always  remains  open  ;  hernia  is,  in  consequence,  very  often  present  as 
well,  and,  if  not,  is  always  liable  to  occur ;  and,  not  infrequently,  owing  to  sligbi 
attacks  of  inflammation,  there  are  adhesions  between  the  intestine  and  the  gland. 

The  symptoms  and  treatment  depend  upon  its  position  and  mobility. 

If  it  lies  in  the  iliac  fossa,  it  is  well  out  of  the  way  of  injury,  and  nothing  is 
required  but  a  truss  to  prevent  the  development  of  hernia. 

If  it  lies  in  the  inguinal  canal  and  is  sufficiently  movable  to  pass  out  of  the 
external  ring,  the  same  treatment  may  be  adopted,  a  horseshoe-pad  being  used  to 
avoid  undue  pressure  upon  it. 

If  it  is  fixed  between  the  muscles  the  conditions  are  different.  In  most  cases 
a  truss  cannot  be  worn,  and  there  is  constant  danger  of  hernia.  The  gland  itself 
is  always  liable  to  injury  and  inflammation  ;  if  this  occurs,  satisfactory  evolution 
at  puberty  is  improbable  ;  and,  like  other  ill-developed  organs,  it  is  liable  to  become 
the  seat  of  malignant  disease.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  tendency  to 
hernia  cannot  be  prevented,  or  if  there  has  been  an  attack  of  inflammation,  the 
gland  is  better  removed.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  functionally  useless,  and  is  a 
constant  source  of  danger. 

In  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  the  treatment  of  the  gland  dep)ends  upon  its 
condition.  If  it  appears  fairly  well  formed  and  not  too  much  tied  down  by  adhe- 
sions, and  if  the  vas  is  of  sufficient  length  and  the  scrotum  will  admit  it,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  transplant  it.     If  this  cannot  be  done  it  should  be  excised. 

3.  Malposition. — The  testis  may  be  in  its  normal  position,  but  inverted  ;  the 
epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens  lying  in  front  of  the  other  structures.  If  hydro- 
cele or  haematocele  occurs,  and  this  condition  is  not  recognized,  the  gland  is  liable 
to  be  punctured  instead  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

In  other  cases  the  testis  passes  out  through  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  peri- 
neum, or  misses  this  altogether  and  slips  into  the  crural  ring,  even  passing  out  on 
to  the  thigh.  The  treatment  consists  either  in  transplantation  (waiting  until  the 
child  is  two  or  three  years  old)  or  excision,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
scrotum  and  the  gland  and  the  amount  of  inconvenience  it  is  likely  to  cause. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Testis. 

Pain  and  retraction  of  the  testis  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  disease  of  the 
kidneys  and  affections  involving  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus ;  further,  after 
obliteration  of  the  vas,  sexual  intercourse,  or  even  excitement,  may  be  attended 
with  severe  pain  and  swelling  of  the  gland  ;  in  addition  to  this,  however,  the 
testes  in  certain  people  are  liable  to  attacks  of  intense  neuralgia,  coming  on  tt 
regular  intervals  or  excited  by  the  most  trivial  irritant.  Usually  one  only  is 
affected,  but  both  may  l)e  ;  the  gland  maybe  apparently  well  nourished,  or  it  may 
be  small  and  flabby  ;  it  may  be  exceedingly  irritable,  resenting  the  slightest  touch, 
or  there  may  be  nothing  noteworthy  about  it. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  history  of  injury,  but  it  seldom  stands  cross-exami- 
nation. (lOut,  malaria,  aneemia,  and  other  constitutional  ailments  are  sometimes 
present.  It  may  occur  in  the  most  continent;  and  though  in  many  there  is  i 
history  of  abuse,  it  is  difficult  to  connect  one  condition  directly  with  the  other. 
Sexual  hypochondriasis  may  be  associated  with  it,  and  often  the  family  history  is 
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Treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Any  local  or  constitutional  cause  that 
can  be  detected  must,  of  course,  receive  thorough  consideration  ;  a  suspender  must 
be  worn  ;  lead,  or  some  other  cooling  lotion  applied  ;  and  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
as  far  as  possible  directed  into  other  channels.  Cupping  over  the  loins,  massage 
of  the  back,  and  the  free  (local)  use  of  anodynes  may  be  tried  as  well.  If  there 
is  a  large  varicocele,  operation  may  give  relief,  but  castration  is  useless. 

Atrophy. 

Rupture  or  ligature  of  the  spermatic  artery  and  occasionally  acute  orchitis 
(especially  that  variety  which  is  associated  with  mumps)  are  the  chief  causes,  the 
testicle  shrinking  to  a  small  nodule.  I  have  known  the  same  thing  occur  after  a 
blow.  Rupture  or  ligature  of  the  vas  deferens,  chronic  epididymitis,  the  pressure 
of  ill-fitting  trusses,  and  abuse,  may  be  followed  by  the  same  effect ;  but  the 
wasting  is  seldom  so  extreme.  Whether  it  is  ever  a  result  of  varicocele  is 
doubtful,  though  this  is  so  often  associated  with  a  soft  and  flabby  condition  of 
the  gland. 

The  opposite  result,  hypertrophy,  is  said  to  occur  as  compensation  in 
cases  of  unilateral  retention. 


ORCHITIS  AND  EPIDIDYMITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  testis  may  be  caused  by  injury,  morbid  conditions  of  the 
blood,  as  in  gout  or  rheumatism,  extension  from  the  neighboring  structures,  or  the 
presence  of  specific  irritants,  such  as  those  of  tubercle  and  syphilis.  It  may  affect 
the  testis,  only  or  chiefly  (orchitis)  ;  or  the  epididymis  (epididymitis)  ;  and  it  may 
be  acute  or  chronic,  ending  in  resolution,  organization,  caseation,  or  suppuration, 
according  to  the  cause.  In  addition,  acute  orchitis  is  sometimes  due  to  '*  metasta- 
sis "  in  connection  with  mumps,  but  only  after  puberty,  and  not  apparently  with 
equal  frequency  in  all  epidemics. 

I.  Acute  Inflammation. 

{a)  Acute  orchitis  may  be  caused  by  metastasis  (the  parotid  is  occasionally 
not  affected),  injury,  or  pyaemia  ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  extension  from  the  epididy- 
mis or  tunica  vaginalis.  Subacute  attacks  are  not  uncommon  in  gout  and 
syphilis. 

The  gland  is  swollen  and  exquisitely  tender,  but  owing  to  the  toughness  of 
the  tunica  albuginea  it  retains  its  shape,  and  is  not  so  large  as  in  epididymitis,  or 
flattened  on  the  side.  The  skin  is  red  and  oedematous ;  the  temperature  raised, 
the  veins  swollen,  and  the  cord  thickened  and  tender,  but  the  structures  composing 
it  are  not  matted  together,  and  the  vas  is  but  little  affected.  The  tunica  vaginalis 
is  filled  with  fluid  (acute  hydrocele)  and  sometimes  obscures  the  local  signs  alto- 
gether— there  is  merely  evidence  of  intense  inflammation  without  its  being  possible 
to  say  from  the  appearance  of  the  swelling  whether  it  is  confined  to  the  tunica 
vaginalis  or  involves  the  testis  inside.  Pain  is  always  severe  and  of  a  peculiarly 
sickening  character,  with  heavy  dragging  in  the  loins;  and  the  constitutional 
symptoms  are  often  very  grave,  delirium  sometimes  occurring  in  the  metastatic 
variety. 

Localized  peritonitis  with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is 
not  unfrequent  when  a  retained  testis  is  inflamed,  and  it  has  been  known  to  prove 
fatal. 

{p)  Acute  epididymitis  is  nearly  always  due  to  extension  from  the  urethra, 
though  the  actual  outbreak  is  often  determined  by  local  injury.  It  may  be  caused 
by  any  irritation  affecting  the  prostatic  portion,  gonorrhoea  (not  the  acute  stage, 
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but  later  when  the  gleet  is  chronic),  impacted  calculus,  injections,  lithotrity,  or 
even  the  passage  of  a  catheter.  Exceptionally  it  follows  injury  alone,  or  ocoib 
in  the  course  of  pyaemia.  Subacute  varieties  are  met  with  in  the  early  stage  of 
secondary  syphilis,  and  occasionally  as  a  result  of  stricture  and  chronic  urethritis. 
This  is  of  special  importance,  as  sometimes,  when  there  has  been  no  acute 
attack,  the  enlargement  closely  resembles  that  due  to  tubercle  before  caseation 
has  begun. 

The  general  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  acute  orchitis,  but  the  two 
affections  can  nearly  always  be  distinguished.  The  shape  is  different ;  instead  of 
being  rounded,  it  is  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  the  thigh  upon  the  outer  side; 
and  the  testes  can  be  felt,  soft  and  almost  painless  in  the  front.  The  skin  is  red 
and  oedematous,  especially  behind  and  below,  and  it  cannot  be  pinched  up  into  a 
fold  or  lifted  off  the  subjacent  structures.  The  pain  begins  in  the  loins  belbce 
there  is  local  tenderness,  and  in  the  same  way  the  groin  may  be  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive before  the  testis  is  affected.  But  the  most  important  point  of  all  is  the  coo- 
dition  of  the  cord  :  the  vas  deferens  is  enlarged  ;  the  cord  immensely  thickened ; 
and  all  the  structures  in  it  matted  together  so  that  they  cannot  be  isolated.  Epi- 
didymitis is  rather  more  common  upon  the  left  side  than  the  right,  and  seldom 
involves  both  at  the  same  time,  though  the  second  is  frequently  attacked  as  the 
first  is  getting  well. 

The  urethral  discharge  ceases  so  long  as  the  inflammation  is  acute,  and  begins 
again  as  it  subsides. 

Termination. — Acute  inflammation,  whether  it  involves  the  testes  or  die 
epididymis  or  both  (for  it  not  unfrequently  extends  from  one  to  the  other),  usually 
ends  in  resolution,  but  not  always.  Partial  organization  may  occur,  affecting 
especially  the  exudation  in  and  around  the  globus  minor.  An  indurated  mass  is 
left,  painless,  gradually  sinking  into  a  small,  hard  nodule,  apparently  insignificant, 
but  often  leading  to  obstruction  or  stricture  of  the  vas.  If  it  occurs  on  both  sides 
and  does  not  undergo  speedy  resolution  the  subject  is  sterile.  Atrophy  may  occur, 
and  in  the  case  of  orchitis  be  complete.  Epididymitis,  even  when  the  vas  is 
obstructed,  seldom  leads  to  this;  sexual  intercourse  may  be  very  painful  and  be 
followed  by  the  swelling  of  the  gland,  but  unless  the  artery  is  obliterated  at  the 
same  time  the  testis  seldom  wastes  altogether.  A  curiously  irritable  condition 
sometimes  persists,  the  testis  and  even  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  remaining  exquis- 
itely tender.  Suppuration  occasionally  follows ;  gangrene  of  the  scrotiun  and 
sloughing  of  the  testis  have  been  known  ;  and  tubercular  disease  is  not  uncommon. 
Whether  epididymitis  has  any  connection  with  the  vaginal  hydrocele  that  so  fre- 
quently develops  in  later  life  is  uncertain.  The  acute  effusion  that  accompanio 
the  attack  subsides  with  it,  though  it  may  leave  permanent  adhesions,  and  some- 
times causes  obliteration. 

Treatment. — If  possible,  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  with  the 
scrotum  raised  on  a  small  pillow  between  the  thighs.  In  other  cases  a  suspender 
must  be  used,  but  the  effect  is  not  nearly  so  good.  The  bowels  should  be  fredf 
opened,  liquid  diet  only  allowed,  and  rest  ensured  by  means  of  morphia  or  chloral. 
In  young  plethoric  patients,  with  a  hard,  bounding  pulse,  full  doses  of  antimony 
may  be  given  at  frequent  intervals  until  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of  nausea,  bat 
this  is  of  no  good  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  only  when  the  fever  begiu 
with  severity.  Smaller  doses  three  times  a  day  are  useful  later,  if  the  skin  con- 
tinues hot  and  dry,  or  the  headache  is  severe. 

In  urethral  e|)ididymitis  cold  is  by  far  the  best  application,  especially  at  the 
beginning.  An  ice  bag  may  be  laid  upon  the  part,  or  Letter's  coils  used,  lead 
lotion  being  substituted  after  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  patient  cannot  remain  in 
bed,  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  should  be  covered  over  with  extract  of  belladonna 
and  glycerine  ;  and  then,  the  other  testis  being  pushed  out  of  the  way,  surrounded 
with  many  layers  of  cotton -wool  and  subjected  to  gentle  compression  by  oaeixB 
of  a  laced-up  bag  suspender.     A  few  common  rubber  bands  may  be  placed  outside 
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this  with  advantage.     The  application  should  be  renewed  at  least  twice  a  day,  the 

patient  fomenting  the  part  each  time  with  hot  water,  or,  better,  sitting  in  a  hot 

bath.    If  the  belladonna  causes  any  irritation, 

lead  may  be  substituted  for  it.     The  urethra 

should,  of  course,   be   left  alone,    not  only 

during   the  inflammation,   but  after  it  has 

subsided. 

If  the  efl"usion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis 
is  at  all  considerable,  a  few  punctures  may  be 
made  with  a  (ine  tenotomy  knife,  or  an  ordi- 
nary trocar  and  cannula  may  be  introduced; 
and  if  the  veins  of  the  scrotum  are  distended,  Fio.  489.— Snapping  T«iicie. 

they   may   be  pricked    and   encouraged   to 

bleed;  or  leeches  may  be  placed  upon  the  inguinal  canal;  but,  although  it  is 
largely  practiced  by  some  surgeons,  and  apparently  with  impunity,  puncture  of 
the  testis  itself  is  not  advisable. 

Later,  when  the  acute  symptoms  are  beginning  to  subside,  the  testis  should 
be  strapped.  The  affected  organ  is  separated  from  its  fellow,  and  isolated  by 
winding  round  above  it  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  soft  leather  covered  with  emplas- 
trum  plumbi.  The  end  that  is  applied  first  should  be  narrower  than  the  other,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  edge  cutting  into  the  skin.  Then  narrow  strips  of  ordinary 
plaster  are  arranged  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  organ  evenly,  beginning  from  the 
horizontal  piece  in  front,  passing  down  round  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and 
ending  on  it  again  behind.  Afterward  a  circular  piece  is  placed  over  all  the 
ends  to  keep  them  secure.  If  a  small  nodule  obstinately  ^lersists,  mercurial 
ointment  may  be  rubbed  in  over  it,  or  a  thick  layer  of  it  may  be  applied 
upon  lint  under  the  strapping,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  irritate 
the  skin. 

Traumatic  orchitis  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  When  due  to  metastasis 
warm  fomentations  are  better  from  the  first;  and  if  there  is  much  infiltration  of 
the  scrotum,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  circulation  is  doubtful,  or  if  the  patient 
is  old  and  feeble,  cold  should  not  be  used,  for  fear  of  gangrene. 


2.  Chronic  Inflammation. 

This  may  begin  as  such  or  be  the  rehc  of  an  acute  attack.  When  confined 
to  the  body  of  the  testis  it  is  nearly  always  due  to  syphilis ;  gout  and  malaria  are 
exceptional  causes.  If  the  epididymis  only  is  concerned,  it  is  probably  tubercular 
or  urethral,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  either  the  remains  of  an  acute 
attack  or  chronic  from  the  first.  Syphilis  occasionally  affects  the  epididymis 
only  (in  the  early  secondary  period),  and  not  unfrequently  both  epididymis 
and  testis. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  straightforward  ;  but  sometimes,  when  it  com- 
mences insidiously,  without  any  obvious  degree  of  inflammation,  involving  the 
body  of  the  gland,  and  not  the  e|)iclidymis,  and  affecting  one  side  only,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  it  from  incipient  malignant  disease,  except  by  watching  the 
progress  of  the  case  and  the  eff'ect  of  treatment. 

(1/)  Syphililic  Inflammation. 

Subacute  epididymitis  may  occur  in  the  early  secondary  stage,  a  painful 
irregular  swelling  making  its  appearance  at  the  back  of  the  testicle,  involving  the 
cord  to  a  slight  eiitent.  It  never  possesses  the  severity  of  urethral  epididymitis ; 
the  skin  may  be  reddened,  but  it  is  not  (edematous  ;  and,  like  the  other  secondary 
symptoms  with  which  it  occurs,  it  subsides  rapidly  under  mercury. 

True  orchitis  apjjears  later,  either  during  the  intermediate  period  (when  both 
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glands  are  involved),  or  with  the  tertiary  symptoms,  when  one  is  often  attacked 
long  before  the  other.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  affect 
the  epididymis  or  the  cord,  and  is  very  chronic  in  in 
progress;  but  often,  in  neglected  cases,  after  the  fim 
testicle  has  been  enlarged  for  some  time,  the  second 
suddenly  becomes  actually  inflamed,  the  skin  gron 
hot  and  red,  the  tunica  vaginalis  distended,  the  epi- 
didymis affected  as  much  as  the  testis,  and  the  pain  so 
severe  that  the  patient  is  compelled  to  apply  for  relief. 
Symptoms. — The  character  of  the  swelling 
depends  upon  the  distribution  of  the  syphilitic  ewi- 
dation,  and  the  changes  it  undergoes.  In  some 
cases,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  there  is  uniforo 
enlargement  of  the  whole  gland,  so  that  it  remain* 
ovoid,  smooth,  and  even,  and  merely  becomes  heavy 
and  intensely  hard  ;  in  others  the  surface  is  nodulu 
F1G.490.— syptiihiic  Distntof  Tesiis;  and  uncveo  In  consistence,  dense  indurated  patches 
"''"""    '""""'■  alternating  with  otheis  thataresoft  and  elastic.     TTie 

exudation.  In  other  words,  may  be  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  gland  ;  or  aggregated  either  into  one  central  gumou 
or  into  numerous  scattered  ones  of  various  sizes  ;  and,  according  to  the  succea  of 
the  treatment,  it  may  be  completely  absorbed,  merely  leaving  a  slight  depressioQ, 
or  become  organized  into  cicatricial  bands,  or  break  down  and  undergo  caseation 
and  liquefaction.  Occasionally  this  ends  in  suppuration  and  hemia  testis ;  mote 
frequently  partial  absorption  takes  place,  and  a  hard  irregular  mass  is  left,  some- 
times in  Che  middle,  sometimes  at  one  side  of  the  testis,  composed  of  a  caseous  or 
even  calcareous  centre,  surrounded  by  an  immense  thickness  of  cicatricial  tissue— 
a  so-called  chronic  abscess. 

The  size  a  testicle  may  reach  under  these  conditions  is  something  enormous ; 
usually  when  large  it  is  jainless  and  devoid  of  testicular  sensation.  Heat,  redness, 
thickening  of  the  cord,  oedema  of  the  skin,  and  efTusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis 
are  signs  of  acute  inflammation,  and  are  only  present  when  the  testicle  is  first 
attacked,  or  when  a  fresh  gumma  suddenly  develops.  I  have  known  cases  of  this 
kind  to  last  for  ten  years,  with  occasional  subacute  attacks  compelling  the  patient 
to  apply  for  relief,  until  at  length  the  testicles  were  enormously  enlarged,  irregular 
in  shape,  hard,  paintes.s,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  sensation. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  orchitis  is  rarely  difficult;  the  only  form  that 
resembles  it  is  tliat  which  occurs  in  gout.  The  chief  features  are  the  essentially 
chronic  character  of  the  affection  (varied  from  time  to  time  by  more  acute  attacks) ; 
the  smooth,  hard,  heavy  character  of  the  swelling  ;  the  disappearance  of  the  epi- 
didymis, which  in  many  instances  is  so  flattened  out  that  it  cannot  be  felt  (occa- 
sionally it  is  enlarged) ;  the  absence  of  pain  (during  the  greater  part  of  the  time), 
and  of  testicular  sensation  ;  and  the  fact  that  both  testes  are  involved,  thoi^ 
rarely  equally. 

Treatment. — In  epididymitis  and  recent  orchitis,  mercury  may  be  giveo 
freely  with  a  view  of  causing  speedy  absorption  ;  later,  especially  if  the  disease  hu 
relapsed,  more  l>enefit  is  derived  from  small  doses  of  bichloride,  continued  with 
occasional  breaks.  Iodide  ofpota,sh  always  causes  a  rapid  diminution  in  size,  but 
absori)tion  of  the  syphilitic  exudation  is  rarely  complete  ;  it  progresses  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  contiuues  as  the  dose  is  increased,  and  then  comes  to  a  standstill,  leav- 
ing a  dense  mass,  over  which  nothing  ap|>ears  to  have  any  influence.  The  acute 
symptoms,  however,  are  (]uickly  relieved  by  it.  Occasionally  other  remedies  ate 
of  service  :  mercury,  for  example,  rubbed  into  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh  (it  cannot  l>e  ap])lied  to  the  scrotum),  strapping,  or  the  removal  of  hydro- 
cele fluid.  If  sujipuration  occurs,  the  abscess  must  be  opened  ;  and  at  length,  if 
the  testis  becomes  useless,  and  is  a  constant  soiirce  of  pain  and  suffering,  castration 
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(i)   Tubercular  Disease. 

This  is  most  common  about  puberty  and  in  young  adult  life,  although  It  may 
develop  at  any  age,  and  it  may  be  either  primary,  and  followed  by  extension  to 
other  organs,  or  secondary,  sometimes  occurring  as  part  of  general  tuberculosis. 
Except  in  this  case  (which  from  the  condition  of  the  patient  rarely  admits  of  diag- 
nosis during  life)  it  always  begins  in  the  epididymis  as  a  deposit  of  gray  miliary 
tubercle  in  the  lymphoid  intertubular  tissue.  From  this  it  may  spread  into  the 
body  of  the  gland,  working  its  way  through  the  mediastinum  testis,  and  infecting 
the  lymphoid  tissue  around  the  tubuli  seminiferi  ;  or  up  the  vas,  to  the  vesiculse 
seminales,  prostate,  and  bladder;  or  it  may,  under  happier  circumstances,  after 
attaining  a  certain  size,  gradually  cease  to  enlarge,  and  either  discharge  itself 
externally  as  a  mass  of  caseous  debris,  or  undergo  calcification  far  fibroid  degenera- 
tion. One  side  is  usually  attacked  first,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  other  remains 
exempt  for  long. 

Symptoms. — The  beginning  is  rarely  noticed :  a  hard  nodule,  already  of 
some  size,  is  usually  discovered  accidentally  at  the  back  of  the  gland.  It  is  quite 
painless  ;  there  is  no  hydrocele,  and  scarcely  any  inflammation  ;  it  is  only  slightly 
tender  even  on  pressure,  and  testicular  sensation  is  not  impaired.  At  first  it  may  be 
rounded  or  irregular,  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  crescentic,  and  grows  out  above  and 
below  the  testis  as  well  as  behind.     The  gland  itself  is  rarely  affected  at  this  stage. 

Sometimes  this  diminishes  in  size,  and  becomes  liarder  and  more  irregular, 
probably  undergoing  fibroid  degeneration.  More  frequently  it  continues  to 
increase  ;  one  part  becomes  softer  than  the  rest ;  the  skin  over  it  grows  red  and 
adherent ;  then  becomes  thinner  and  thinner  until  it  breaks,  and  gives  exit  to  a 
turbid  caseous  liquid  resembling  pus.  Occasionally  even  then  the  morbid  process 
ceases ;  more  freijucntly  other  deposits  break  down  ;  more  siniises  form ;  the  testis 
and  vas  become  involved  ;  and  at  length  secondary  deposits  make  their  appearance 
elsewhere.      Hernia  testis  may  occur,  although  it  is  not  so  common  as  in  syphilis. 

Diagnosis. — Urethral  epididymitis  is  usually  acute.  Sometimes  it  is  chronic 
from  the  first ;  but  then  there  is  seldom  a  real  increase  in  size ;  there  is  merely  a 
certain  degree  of  induration,  usually  limited  to  the  globus  minor.  The  secondary 
syphilitic  form  disapi)ears  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  under  mercury.  Cysts  may 
cause  a  little  trouble,  but  when  they  occur  in  connection  with  tubercular  epididy- 
mitis they  are  never  very  large  or  distinct. 

Treatment. — Constitutional  measures  are  of  the  highest  imjiortance  ;  in  the 
early  stage,  when  the  diagnosis  is  still  uncertain,  or  before  the  patient  will  allow  an 
operation,  they  may  succeed  in  arresting  the  disease ;  in  the  later,  when  there  is 
no  longer  any  hope  of  effecting  a  cure  by 
local  measures,  they  will  often  check    t  for 
a  time.      Perfect  rest,  es|)eciall)  \  o  dance 
of  sexual  excitement,  is  most    n  1  ortant 
sea-air,  often  a  long  sea-voyage    ans   ers 
better  than  anything;  the  food         st  be 
nutritious  ;  a  moderate  supply  of  t  n    lants 
allowed  ;    and  tonics,  es]>eciall       od  I  ver 
oil,  given  freely. 

The  local  treatment  de|iend  pon  the 
stage  the  disease  has  reached  If  the 
globus  minor  is  merely  indurate!  w  thout 
there  being  any  detinite  increase  n  s  ze  as 
compared  with  the  other  one,  or  any  d  s 
tinct  nodule,  the  condition  of  the     rethra 

should   be    carefully   examine  I    and    the  ^^        .^  ^        ^  ^^  z^Aiyn,  .  ,h 

testisstra])|)edover  iodideofleado  ntn  ent  m  a  y  d  i«s         hei« 

In  most  cases,  however,  this  sta^e  s  already 
past,  and  there  is  a  definite  nodule,  often  commencing  to  soften,  at  the  back  of 
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the  testis,  or  even  several  of  them.  If  the  rest  of  the  epididymis  is  free,  and  the 
vas  not  thickened,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease 
by  laying  it  open,  scraping  out  all  the  tubercular  tissue,  and  plugging  the  easily 
with  iodoform.  Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  is  rare;  nearly  always  the  whoie 
epididymis  is  alTected,  and  the  vas  distinctly  enlarged  before  the  patient  applis 
for  treatment.  Under  these  conditions,  if  the  opposite  gland  is  sound,  aod  no 
enlargement  of  the  vesiculse  seminales  can  be  detected,  the  diseased  organ  shootd 
be  removed  at  once,  the  vas  being  divided  as  high  up  as  possible.  When  the 
disease  is  more  advanced,  much  may  still  be  done  to  husband  the  patient's  strength; 
sinuses  may  be  scraped  out  and  filled  with  iodoform  ;  the  testicle  carvfiilly  pro- 
tected \  the  inflammation  checked  by  lead  lotion  or  belladonna  ;  and  if  there  is 
any  serious  amount  of  discharge,  weakening  or  distressing  the  patient,  or  ifhemii 
testis  forms,  castration  may  be  performed. 

{/)    Gouty  Orchitis. 

This  is  much  more  rare  than  either  the  syphilitic  or  tubercular  variety,  and 
in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  assigned  as  the  cause  the  evidence  of  gout  is  not 
so  clear  as  might  be  wished.  Subacute  orchitis,  however,  is  not  uncommon  in 
men  past  middle  life,  especially  those  of  gouty  habit,  and  occasionally  is  distinctlj' 
associated  wilh  gout.  The  testis  itself  is  involved,  not  the  epididymis  ;  a  ccnaia 
amount  of  hydrocele  is  usually  present ;  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  sCT'ere, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  urethral  epididymitis;  and  some  chronic 
induration  is  not  unfreqiiently  left. 

In  addition  to  this,  subacute  orchitis  may  occur  in  connection  with  urethral 
arthritis,  hereditary  syphilis,  and  possibly  other  disorders. 

3.  Suppuration. 
Acute  orchitis,  unless  it  is  due  to  pyiemia,  rarely  breaks  down  and  suppurates. 
In  urethral  epididymitis  this  termination  is  rarely  more  common,  but  the  abscess 
is  seldom  acute.  Most  cases  arise  in  connection  with  syphilis  or  tubercle,  sup- 
puration either  occurring  around  the  caseous  mass  before  it  breaks  the  skin  and 
makes  its  way  out,  or,  after  this  has  happened,  in  which  case  the  pyogenic  organ- 
isms may  gain  entrance  through  the  wound.  In  any  case  the  at^cess  should  be 
opened  as  soon  as  possible  and  drained. 

HERNIA  TESTIS. 

Hernia  testis,  like  hernia  cerebri,  is  a  protrusion  of  the  substance  of  the  o^n 

through  an  opening  in  its  unyielding  capsule,  due  to  inflammation.      Suppnratioa 

is  not  essential  to  its  production,  but  it  is  so  uniformly  present  that  it  is  usually 

regarded  as  the  cause;  the  opening  in  the 

\^         capsule  might,  however,  be  produced  in  other 
'  " .  .'  ways,  and  the  increased  tension  in  the  in- 

\.      U  /  terior  and  softening  of  the  subjacent  layeis 

*       WS^SSs!^  might  arise  from  other  causes,  such  as  syphilis 

\,      r/wHSSi  Hernia  testis  must  be  distinguished  from 

D'     ^^vHI^IKy  "malignant  fungus  "  of  the  testis  or  "fun- 

.j  Mk    S/^SS^  S"^  hreraatodes  " — the  protrusion  of  a  malig- 

1-". jfc^V^y^  "^"'  growth    through    the   coats;    and  also 

Ji*"^^??^^T  ^        ^^°"^  "''^^  '^^  ^*^^  called  "  false  hernia"— 

ff^'  '        '  ^~    a  prola[)se  of  the  testis,  covered  with  a  layer 

[■  r    i-ii  niaoflihcTr.iidcf,.Mo»ir-  Tubtr-  "f  Ki'ant'lations,  through  an  opening  in  Ae 
'\^''rDi"A'e,  remuve"itjmi'.'r^">",'«i  ".  "    tiinica  vaginalis  and  scrotum. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  hernia  testis  it 
due  to  syphilis  :  a  gumma  forms  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  and  breaks  down; 
the  \ayerso(tV»eUw\\cava^inalis  fuse  with  each  other  and  with  the  skin:  thisgTO>l 
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thinner  and  thinner,  until  at  last  it  gives  way,  exposing  a  cavity  filled  with  caseous 
or  sloughing  debris,  and  lined  by  a  still  growing  layer  of  syphilitic  exudation. 
The  external  pressure  is  removed  by  the  rupture  of  the  fibrous  wall,  and  if  the 
syphilitic  growth  or  the  suppuration  is  active,  a  mass,  sometimes  of  granulations, 
sometimes  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi  themselves,  is  forced  out  through  the  orifice  by 
the  vascular  tension.  The  same  thing  may  occur  with  tubercle  when  this  involves 
the  testis,  and  with  other  forms  of  suppurative  orchitis. 

The  appearance  is  characteristic.  A  soft,  red,  granular  mass,  occasionally 
covered  with  sloughs  or  caseous  debris,  projects  through  an  opening  in  the  scrotum, 
to  the  margins  of  which  it  is  closely  adherent.  In  some  instances  it  seems  as  if 
the  whole  testis  is  driven  out,  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  are  everted  and  con- 
cealed beneath  a  mushroom -shaped  mass ;  in  others  there  is  merely  an  open  sore 
with  protuberant  granulations  at  the  bottom.  It  does  not  bleed  very  readily  (like 
the  malignant  form),  and,  as  there  is  now  no  tension,  is  not  very  painful ;  but, 
particularly  in  the  tubercular  variety,  it  may  prove  a  serious  drain  upon  the  patient's 
strength. 

Treatment. — .\s  in  hernia  cerebri,  the  first  |X)int  is  to  stop  the  inflamma- 
tion. If  this  can  bedonethe  protrusion  soon  sul)sidess|X)ntaneousIy  ;  the  wound 
becomes  a  granulating  sore,  and  cicatrization  begins.  Occasionally,  if  the  surface 
is  perfectly  clean,  this  may  be  hastened  by  Syme's  operation — removing  the  nar- 
row edge  of  unhealthy  skin  around  it  by  means  of  two  elliptical  incisions,  oneon 
each  side,  and  drawing  together  the  margins  over  it,  but  it  often  fails.  In  tuber- 
cular cases,  in  which  the  testis  is  practically  destroyed  and  the  caseous  process 
will  not  cease,  castration  is  usually  advisable,  not  with  a  view  of  curing  the  patient 
so  much  as  of  relieving  him  of  a  source  of  infection  and  a  constant  drain  upon 
his  strength. 

TUMORS. 

fiermoiil  d.nA  hydalii/ cysts  a.Ye  occasionally  met  with.  The  former  maybe 
recognized  by  their  congenital  origin  (though  they  often  do  not  attain  much 
prominence  until  late  in  life)  and  uneven  consistence  ;  but  no  certain  diagnosis 
can  be  made  without  puncture. 

Cystic  adenoma  is  more  common.  Like  parotid  glandular  tumor,  it  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  organ  from  which  it  springs,  and  only  admits  of  a  somewhat  vague 
comparison  with  other  growths.  It  consists  of  cysts  of  all  sizes,  lined  with  cubical 
or  flattened  epithelium,  filled  with  a  clear  brownish  or  greenish  fluid,  and  devel- 
oped from  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  the 
epithelium  of  which  has  either  lost  or 
has  never  acquired  its  distinctive  charac- 
ters. In  Iwlween  is  a  variable  amount  of 
fibrous  tissue,  sometimes  undergoing 
myxomatous  degener.ition,  and  occa- 
sionally mixe{l  with  cartilage.  Intracys- 
tic  growths  mav  occur  as  well. 

Tumors  of  this  kind  may  occur  at  1 
any  age.  but  they  are  rarely  noticed  Ijc- 
fore  pul>erty,  (irowth  isslowand  pain- 
less, the  patient  suflering  no  inconveni- 
ence other  than  that  due  to  the  weight. 
The  vas  is  never  ad'ectgd,  ami  secondary 
deposits  do  not  occur,  the  cases  iu 
which  this  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
having  really  been  sarcomata,  with  an 
accidental  devclo|inient  of  cysts. 

Fibroma  and  enclioniiroma  of  the  f,o.  49j._Cysiic  DiseuM!  of  ihe  TesUcie. 

testis  are  met  with  in  young  adult  life, 
but  they  are  both  very  rare.     The  chief  clinical  feature  is  the  slow  growth  of  a 
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hard  and  heavy  painless  mass.  The  surface  is  usually  smooth,  but  it  may  be  noda- 
lar  and  suggest  the  presence  of  cysts.  Growths  of  this  kind  do  not  extend  along 
the  cord,  invade  other  organs,  or  recur ;  but  removal  is  always  advisable.  There 
is  no  means  of  distinguishing  one  from  the  other  but  by  section. 

Carcinoma  of  the  testis  is  nearly  always  encephaloid,  though  a  few  cases  of 
scirrhus  have  been  described.  It  is  stated  to  be  most  common  between  twenty 
and  forty  years  of  age.  The  beginning  is  usually  very  insidious ;  the  testis  is 
enlarged,  smooth,  ovoid,  and  at  first  fairly  firm,  the  cord  is  not  thickened,  nor  are 
its  components  matted  together,  but  it  feels  fuller  than  the  other,  and  the  veins 
over  the  scrotum  are  distended.  There  is  little  or  no  pain  or  tenderness,  and 
testicular  sensation  is  soon  lost.  In  a  very  few  weeks  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  siic ; 
the  tumor  is  softer,  the  surface  uneven,  the  cord  distinctly  thickened,  the  shape 
becomes  globular,  and  the  epididymis  flattened  out  at  the  back.  If  left,  it  becomes 
so  soft  that  it  almost  seems  to  contain  fluid ;  the  skin  becomes  adherent,  the 
veins  are  more  distended,  the  thickening  extendi  higher  up  the  cord,  and,  perhaps, 
if  the  patient  is  thin,  an  ill-defined  sense  of  resistance  can  be  made  out  by  deep 
pressure  at  the  back  of  the  abdomen.  Soon  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  gives  way, 
allowing  a  bleeding  mass  to  protrude,  the  glands  of  the  groin  enlarge,  secondan* 
deposits  make  their  appearance  in  other  organs,  and  the  patient  sinks  rapidly  from 
exhaustion. 

Sarcoma  of  the  testis  presents  greater  variety  of  appearance  and  character. 
It  may  be  round-celled,  or  spindle-celled  ;  and  the  latter  especially  may  become 
more  or  less  converted  into  cartilage  (without,  however,  losing  one  atom  of  its 
malignant  sarcomatous  character)  ;  sometimes  there  are  only  nodules  here  and 
there,  sometimes  branching  outgrowths,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  spreading  of  the  disease 
inside  the  lymphatics,  and  occasionally  so  much  that  the  original  sarcomatous 
growth  is  hard  to  find.  In  addition,  both  of  these  forms  may  be  associated  with 
cysts,  due  either  to  softening  and  hemorrhages,  or  to  distention  of  the  seminiferous 
tubules,  with  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  lining  them,  and  occasionally  intra- 
cystic  growths,  so  that  they  may  present  a  close  resemblance  to  some  of  the  forms 
of  cystic  adenoma. 

Sarcoma  may  occur  at  any  age,  even  before  birth,  though  it  is  most  common 
under  ten  years  and  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  round-celled  variety,  unless  the 
patient  is  a  child,  or  both  testicles  are  attacked  at  once,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  encephaloid  carcinoma ;  the  progress  is  as  rapid,  and  the  glands  of  the  lum- 
bar and  other  regions  are  involved  as  soon  ;  if  possible  it  is  even  more  fatal.  The 
other  variety  is  much  less  uniform  in  rate  of  growth  and  consistence  ;  it  may,  for 
example,  be  formed  almost  wholly  of  cartilage  or  fibrous  tissue  ;  cysts  are  less 
common  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  so  ready  to  fungate  ;  but  the  ultimate  results,  the 
infiltration  of  the  glands  with  growth  of  the  same  histological  character  as  the 
primary  one,  and  the  secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  are  equally 
certain. 

Treatment. — Sarcoma  and  carcinoma  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
diagnosis  is  made,  the  cord  being  divided  as  high  up  as  possible.  The  prognosis 
is  very  unfavorable,  but  in  all  probability  this  is  due  in  some  measure  to  delay; 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  if  castration  is  performed  in  time  recurrence  may  not 
take  place  for  many  years.  Even  if  the  skin  is  involved,  and  the  cord  thickened, 
the  operation  is  advisable  to  save  the  patient  from  the  formation  of  a  fungus,  if 
only  there  is  reasonable  prospect  of  securing  immediate  union  of  the  wound. 

Diagnosis  of  Tumors  of  the  Testes. 

Age. — A  tumor  that  appears  in  infancy  is  probably  hydrocele ;  sarcoma,  syphi- 
litic and  tubercular  orchitis  do  occur,  but  they  are  very  rare  in  comparison. 

Etiology. — A  definite  history  of  accident  deserves  consideration,  though  it 
may  have  merely  drawn  attention  to  an  already  existing,  but  unsuspected,  enlarge- 
ment.    Sarcoma  may  follow  injury  as  well  as  haematocele. 
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Rapidity  of  Growth, — Haematocele  is  an  affair  of  minutes,  or  at  most  of  hours, 
malignant  disease  of  a  few  weeks.  Acute  orchitis  presents  no  difficulty  ;  chronic 
inflammation,  on  the  other  hand,  if  only  one  side  is  invglved,  if  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  constitutional  complaint,  and  if  there  is  but  little  heat  or  pain,  and  no 
redness,  can  often  only  be  diagnosed  by  the  results  of  treatment.  Syphilitic  orchi- 
tis, for  example,  may,  so  far  as  a  single  examination  is  concerned,  be  indistinguish- 
able from  incipient  malignant  disease. 

Duration. — If  the  tumor  has  lasted  more  than  six  months,  without  the  doubt 
clearing  up,  it  is  not  malignant. 

Consistence y  whether  solid  or  fluid.  Hydrocele  and  haematocele  are  the  only 
fluid  tumors  at  all  common,  but  there  are  many  sources  of  fallacy.  A  hydrocele 
may  conceal  an  enlargement  of  the  testes  (hydro  sarcocele).  Old  hydroceles  and 
hematocele  may  have  walls  of  such  thickness  as  to  appear  solid  ;  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing malignant  tumors  may  be  as  soft  and  elastic  as  if  they  contained  fluid. 

Translucency, — This  separates  off"  at  once  thin -walled  hydroceles. 

Number. — Hydrocele  and  sarcoma  may  occur  on  both  sides,  but  nearly  always, 
when  both  testes  are  affected,  the  tumor  is  of  inflammatory  origin. 

Shape, — If  the  tumor  retains  the  shape  of  the  testis,  it  is  probably  either 
chronic  inflammation  or  incipient  malignant  disease.  Sarcoma  and  carcinoma 
when  more  advanced,  haematocele  and  encysted  hydrocele,  are  spherical ;  other 
tumors  are  very  irregular. 

Pain  and  Sensitiveness. — Haematocele  may  be  very  painful  at  first :  the  others 
(except  acute  inflammation)  are  rarely  attended  by  pain.  In  chronic  orchitis, 
malignant  disease,  and  haematocele  testicular  sensation  soon  disappears. 

The  Condition  of  the  Cord. — In  chronic  orchitis,  hydrocele,  and  haematocele 
the  cord  is  not  affected.  In  acute  inflammation  and  incipient  malignant  disease 
it  feels  full  because  of  the  increased  amount  of  blood.  In  acute  epididymitis  and 
advanced  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  it  is  thickened  and  all  its  component  structures 
welded  together.     The  vas  itself  is  enlarged  in  tubercular  epididymitis. 

The  skin  is  not  adherent  unless  there  is  acute  inflammation  or  advanced 
malignant  disease. 

Haematocele  can  only  be  distinguished  from  incipient  malignant  disease  by 
the  rapidity  of  its  development,  its  history,  or  the  result  of  puncture.  Even  this, 
however,  may  deceive  ;  on  one  occasion  I  tapj^ed  a  blood -cyst  in  the  centre  of  a 
sarcoma. 

Chronic  orchitis  in  some  cases  can  only  be  diagnosed  from  incipient  malig- 
nant disease  by  the  effects  of  treatment ;  but  not  more  than  a  fortnight  should  l^ 
allowed. 

Castration. 

The  linear  incision  from  the  external  alxlomina!  ring  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  scrotum  is  all  that  is  required,  unless,  as  in  the  caAc  of  a  malignant  growth,  or 
of  hernia  testis,  the  cutaneous  coverings  are  adherent  to  the  deef^er  structures.  The 
skin  should  be  made  as  ten.se  as  pr^sihle  to  avoid  any  jagging,  and  the  cord  ex- 
posed at  once.  As  soon  as  this  is  xmAaIcA  the  testis  f:an  Ix;  protnjded  through  the 
wound.  In  the  case  of  malignant  di-zra-se  or  tijl>ercfjlar  infiltration,  the  inguinal 
canal  should  l>e  slit  up  on  a  director,  and  the  cord  drawn  down  as  far  as  possible 
before  securing  it. 

The  usual  metho^i  is  either  to  f/ass  a  .Hin;(Ie  ligature  round  the  cord  /'silk  should 
be  used;  or  to  tie  ea/.h  vc-sv:!  V![/?irat'-ly  an  it  is  divided,  lc*avint(  the  vas  to  the  last. 
As,  however,  the  li;(aturc-^  may  slip  in  both  of  these,  clausing  severe  and  deep  l;leerl- 
ing  when  the  cord  retra/xn.  anrl  ;js  the  iatt/:r  i=4  very  tedious,  Jacol/w>n  recommends 
that  a  double  li^ratiire  sKo-jM  l^r  pass^rd  throJi<h  the  sil/stancc-of  the  cor  1,  the  loop 
cut,  and  the  two  hal/C-n  r\f'A  sep^irar^rly.  '\\\f'U  the  ^r\(\%  of  the  one  are  cut  short, 
while  the  other  in  t;ed  h.'/;iiu  rounrl  the  whole  thickness.  If  j><j^ible  the  cord 
should  Ije  divided  *ell  h^\^,.':  the  ''li^a.se.  No  drair»a;<e  tul/e  is  ne^x-ssary  if  the 
dressing  is  car*:f!iliy  arr^r.^^ed  around  the  wound. 
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The  testis  should  always  be  examined  before  the  cord  is  tied,  in  case  of  ■  mii- 
Uken  diagnosis,  and  the  cord  should  never  be  divided  until  it  is  certain  that  the 
ligature  is  secure. 

Varicocele. 

By  this  is  understood  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  spennatic  cord, 

often  associated  with  a  diminution  in  size  and  loss  of  tone  of  the  testis,  aod  i 

peculiar  flabby  relaxed  condition  of  the  dartos.      It  is  very 

much  more  common  on  the  left  side  than  the  right,  and  if 

it  occurs  on  both  it  is  always  worse  on  the  left. 

Etiology. — It  is  rarely  or  never  noticed  before  the 
period  of  functional  activity  of  the  testis,  and  is  probablr 
the  result  of  some  developmental  defect.  The  varioB 
causes  that  have  been  assigned,  the  length  and  directiouof 
the  veins,  their  imperfect  support,  and  the  vascular  change 
that  attend  too  early  intercourse,  or  abuse,  act  on  both 
sides  aljlte;  and  the  reasons  given  for  the  predominant 
frequency  of  the  left — the  pressure  of  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
the  greater  length  of  the  veins  on  that  side,  and  the  open- 
ing into  the  renal — are  insufficient,  as  causes,  though  they 
may  make  the  condition  worse.  The  valves  in  the  >-cini 
are  thoroughly  competent. 

Symptoms. — These  bear  no  relation  to  the  size;  i 
very  large  varicocele  may  exist  without  the  patient  know- 
ing it.  Complaints  are  most  common  in  young  adult  life, 
or  much  later,  when  sexual  power  is  failing.  There  may  be  tenderness  and  irri- 
tability of  the  testis,  sometimes  amounting  to  severe  pain  ;  but  the  chief  featme 
is  a  constant  dragging  and  weight  in  the  loins,  made  worse  by  standing,  exercije, 
constipation,  or  sexual  intercourse — anything,  in  short,  that  increases  the  conga- 
tion.  With  this  there  is  frequently  associated  a  most  distressing  mental  condition ; 
the  |>atienC  is  subject  to  periods  of  intense  depression ;  he  is  always  thinking  of 
himself;  often  he  believes  that  he  is  failing  in  power  from  some  old  indiscretion  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  he  becomes  a  confirmed  hypochondriac  at  last. 

The  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  so  lax  that  the  testicle  hangs  far  below  its  proper 
level ;  the  cord  is  surrounded  by  a  soft,  irregular  mass  of  dilated  veins  (like  a  \»g 
of  worms)  obscuring  the  gland  below,  and  ceasing  at  the  abdominal  ring;  and 
the  testis  itself  is  often  small,  soft,  and  flabby.  There  is  a  distinct  impulse  on 
coughing  ;  the  veins  empty  themselves  .spontaneously  as  soon  as  the  patient  lies 
down  and  the  scrotum  is  raised  ;  and  if,  after  this,  he  stands  up  again  tliey  gradually 
refill  from  the  bottom  in  spite  of  firm  pressure  over  the  ring. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  relation  between  the  testis  and  the 
varicocele;  the  morbid  condition  in  both  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  same 
cause.  Size  has  very  little  to  do  with  it :  a  very  large  varicocele  may  coexist  nilh 
a  well-develo]jed  testis  ;  but,  as  the  testis  is  frequently  ill-formed,  soft,  and  flabby, 
and  as  it  increases  in  si/e  and  firmness  after  operation,  it  is  clear  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  veins  must  help  to  ]>erpetuate  the  condition,  though  it  may  not  origi- 
nate it.  Where  one  testicle  only  is  affected,  there  is  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
elTect  upon  the  seminal  secretion  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes  at 
least,  when  both  are,  it  is  defective,  and  only  becomes  active  when  the  testes 
assume  their  normal  size  and  consistence. 

Treatment. — In  the  vast  majority,  radical  measures  are  entirely  out  of 
place  :  varicocele  seldom  causes  inconvenience  after  early  manhood  is  piast.  \ 
suspender  should  be  worn,  one  that  is  not  too  hot  or  complicated  ;  the  pans 
should  be  bathed  with  cold  water  night  and  morning  ;  the  boweb  opened  regu- 
larly ;  a  fair  amount  of  exercise  taken,  and  stimulants,  sexual  excitement,  etc., 
avoided.  It  is  only  when  the  health  is  out  of  order  that  the  weight  of  the  put 
is  noticed.     Occasionally,  however,  this  is  not  sufficient;  the  patient  may  vnhto 
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enter  one  of  the  Services :  both  sides  maT  be  inTolved  ;  the  varicocele  out  be 
serious  from  its  size,  the  rapidity  of  its  enlargement,  or  the  danger  of  ruptuie  or 
phlebitis  (which  is  not  uncommon  in  connection  with  gout)  ;  the  testis  may  be 
irritable  and  tender,  or  the  patient  \xry  much  troubled  about  its  condition.  In 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  the  development  of  hy|xx:hon- 
driasis,  every  endeavor  must  be  made  to  divert  the  patient's  attention  from  the 
subject ;  but  too  often  the  attempt  ends  in  complete  failure,  and,  though  the 
prospect  is  not  an  inviting  one,  there  is  no  alternative,  Pearce  Gould  considers 
operation  advisable  in  all  cases  in  which  \-aricocele  develops  before  pul>erty. 

Operation. — The  older  method,  in  which  a  ligature  was  passed  round  the 
veins  subcutaneously  in  one  or  more  places,  is  practically  al>andoned  :  the  result 
is  uncertain,  and  there  is  great  risk  of  transfixing  a  vessel.  Even  the  addition  of 
subcutaneous  section  does  not  increase  the  security.  The  method  ordinarily 
adopted  is  to  expose  the  veins  freely,  so  that  the  structures  to  l>e  dealt  with  can 
be  seen ;  isolate  the  vas  deferens  with  the  spermatic  arter>',  ligature  the  vessels 
above  and  below,  and  excise  the  intermediate  p)ortion.  Pearce  Gould,  however, 
considers  subcutaneous  section  with  the  cauter>'  preferable. 

The  patient  is  placed  under  an  anesthetic,  the  i^rts  shaved  and  cleansed, 
and  an  incision  of  sufficient  length  made  along  the  cord,  exi>osing  the  fascia 
which  surrounds  the  veins.  The  vas  is  then  carefully  se|>arated  at  the  back,  taking 
care  not  to  isolate  it,  but  to  leave  the  fascia  around  it  untouched  ;  a  catgut  liga- 
ture passed  round  the  rest  of  the  fascia  and  the  veins  al>ove,  a  second  l>elow,  and 
the  intervening  portion  excised.  Practically,  if  the  separation  is  commenced 
above,  all  the  veins  are  included  but  one  or  two  little  ones  with  the  vas.  The 
length  to  be  excised  depends,  as  Bennett  has  shown,  upon  the  height  to  which  it 
is  wished  to  raise  the  testicle,  and  after  excision  the  two  cut  ends  should  l>e 
sutured  together,  so  that  the  shortening  of  the  fascia  may  hel]^  to  supi>ort  the 
gland.  No  drainage  tube  is  needed,  unless  there  has  been  much  handling.  The 
swelling  afterward  is  considerable,  and  the  testis  may  be  a  little  tender,  but  I 
have  never  known  orchitis  follow.  An  ice-lvag  may  be  applieii  for  forty-eight 
hours  as  a  precaution.  The  patient  should  remain  in  bed  for  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, by  which  time  the  induration  will  have  disapi>eared,  and  should  wear  a 
suspender  for  some  months. 

HVDROCKLE. 

Hydrocele  is  a  general  term  for  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  connection  with 
the  testis  or  its  coverings.  It  may  be  developed  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  from 
the  testis  or  epididymis  ;  occasionally,  both  occur  together. 

I.   Hyiiroccle  Developed  from  (he  Tuniea  Vaginalis, 

Of  these  there  are  various  kinds,  according  to  the  part  in  which  the  fluid 
collects  ;  the  common  example  is  hydrocele  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria 
testis.      It  mav  1^  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  hydrocele  is  usually  secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  testis  or  epididy- 
mis, but  it  may  be  caused  by  direct  irritation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Its  symp- 
toms and  treatment  present  nothing  special  :  it  may  subside,  leaving  the  sac  more 
or  less  obliterated,  or  become  chronic,  or  supi)urate  and  fonn  an  abscx^ss  in  front 
of  the  testis. 

Chronic  hydrocele,  too,  may  be  secondary  ;  and  occasionally  it  is  associated 
with  the  presence  of  a  pedunculated  growth  in  the  interior  of  the  .sac.  or  with 
elephantiasis;  but  in  the  majority  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  irritation  or 
inflammation.  It  occurs  either  in  infancy  or  in  commencing  old  age,  when  the 
functional  activity  of  the  gland  is  on  the  decline.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  j)rob- 
ably  originated  by  the  changes  that  attend  the  descent  of  the  testis,  and  kej)t  u|> 
by  the  tension  ;  the  cause,  at  any  rate,  is  not  persistent,  for  the  hydrocele,  once 
emptied,  seldom  returns  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  more  likely  that  there  is  some  slight 
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irritant,  possibly  constitutional,  for  the  fluid  nearly  always  collects  again  if  it  is 
removed,  and  both  sides  are  often  affected.  At  other  times  of  life,  hydrocele,  for 
such  a  common  affection,  is  decidedly  rare. 

Symptoms. — Chronic  vaginal  hydrocele  forms  a  smooth,  ovoid,  or  pear- 
shaped  swelling,  more  or  less  tense,  completely  concealing  the  testicle.  Thcrt  is 
no  impulse  on  coughing,  the  cord  above  it  is  distinct,  and  the  inguinal  canal  free. 
It  begins  below,  slowly  extends  upward,  and  may  reach  an  enormous  size ;  fluc- 
tuation is  distinct  (unless  it  is  too  tense),  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
swelling  is  translucent.  There  is  no  pain  or  tenderness,  merely  a  sense  of  dragging 
on  the  loins,  owing  to  its  weight ;  but  if  firm  pressure  is  made  behind,  on  the 
lower  part,  testicular  sensation  is  usually  felt.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  make 
out  the  position  of  the  testis  (it  may  have  been  inverted  in  its  descent,  so  that  it 
lies  in  front,  or  dragged  in  various  directions  by  old  adhesions),  but  this  may  be 
done  with  much  less  discomfort  to  the  patient  by  examining  the  swelling  with 
transmitted  light.  The  patient  should  stand  upnght,  with  a  light  held  on  the 
side  on  which  the  hydrocele  is  ;  the  back  part  of  the  scrotum  and  the  other  tes- 
ticle should  be  grasped  with  the  left  hand  and  drawn  down,  so  as  to  make  the 
skin  as  tense  as  possible,  and  the  light  shaded  off  with  the  right,  which  at  the 
same  time  keei)s  the  penis  out  of  the  way.  The  red  glare  can  be  recognized  at 
once,  the  testis  appearing  as  a  dark  shadow.  If  there  is  any  difficulty,  a  roll  of 
paper  may  be  used  as  a  tube  to  keep  off  outer  rays. 

Variations  are  not  uncommon.  Hernia  or  encysted  hydrocele  may  be  pres- 
ent. The  shape  may  be  complicated,  owing  to  adhesions  or  sacculi ;  the  fluid 
may  have  accumulated  rapidly,  with  severe  pain  ;  translucency  may  be  lost,  owing 
to  the  addition  of  blood,  and  the  walls  may  have  become  thickened  from  chronic 
inflammation.  Old  hydroceles  are  especially  deceptive ;  they  are  often  perfectly 
globular,  like  a  haematocele,  or  malignant  tumor  of  the  testis ;  the  walls  are  half 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  with  calcareous  plates  inside  them,  and  the  contents 
are  milky  and  semi-solid  with  fatty  matter  and  cholesterin  ;  they  are  perfectly 
opaque ;  there  is  no  sense  of  fluctuation,  and,  even  if  they  are  tapped,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  fluid  out  of  them  for  purposes  of  diagnosis. 
Practically,  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  their  history,  or  by  exploration. 

Diagnosis. — Hernia. — Unless  it  is  strangulated,  there  is  always  an  impulse 
on  coughing  ;  a  hernia  is  never  translucent,  and  the  swelling  always  extends 
through  the  abdominal  ring.  An  irreducible  epiplocele  associated  with  hydrocele 
may  cause  some  difficulty,  but,  if  the  swelling  is  grasped  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  while  the  patient  coughs,  the  impulse  can  be  felt  in  one  part  and  not  in 
the  other. 

Ifcemafocele  and  htmors  of  the  testis  are  never  translucent.  Old  hydroceles 
are,  it  is  true,  not  translucent  either,  but  in  all  of  these  exploration  is  essential. 

Inflammatory  Affections  of  the  Testis, — Acute  inflammation  cannot  easily  be 
mistaken  ;  chronic  orchitis,  on  the  other  hand,  attended  with  hydrocele  (hydro- 
sarcocele)  may  be  very  difficult :  the  fluid  invests  the  testis  completely,  and  the 
state  of  the  gland  cannot  be  ascertained  until  this  is  withdrawn. 

The  other  forms  of  hydrocele  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  are  associated  with 
congenital  defects. 

{a)  In  congenital  hydrocele^  the  tunica  vaginalis  still  communicates  with  the 
abdominal  cavity.  This  is  more  common  on  the  right  side  than  the  left,  and 
usually  occurs  in  children,  although  it  may  be  met  with  at  any  age.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  swelling  disappearing  when  the  patient  lies  down  and  the  sac  is  gently 
mani])ulated  (some  care  is  required,  as  the  neck  is  usually  long  and  tortuous);  bj 
an  impulse  on  coughing  (when  the  communication  is  sufficiently  free)  ;  and  by  the 
variations  in  its  size.  It  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  congenital  inguinal 
hernia  ;  the  pressure  of  a  truss  is  usually  sufficient  to  procure  obliteration  of  the  neck. 

(J?)  In  infantile  hydrocele,  the  communication  is  shut  off  in  the  inguinal  caiuit 
but  nowhere  else,  so  that  when  the  sac  is  distended  it  forms  a  pear-shaped  swelling, 
the  smaWet  eud  oC  >KVv\ch  extends  up  to  and  sometimes  into  the  external  abdominal 
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ring.  Old  hydroceles  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  occasionally  irritate  this,  owing 
to  the  yielding  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sac.  It  occurs  in  infants,  but  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  them,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  ordinary  form. 

{c)  In  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord  the  communication  is  shut  off  in  the 
normal  manner  above  and  below,  but  the  intermediate  (funicular)  part  of  the  serous 
sac  is  not  obliterated.  It  may  form  a  sausage-shaped  swelling  in  the  cord  in  front 
of  the  vas ;  or  a  chain  of  separate  rounded  cysts,  or  a  single  one  ;  and  it  may  be 
immediately  above  the  testis,  so  as  almost  to  seem  part  of  it,  or  in  the  inguinal 
canal,  simulating  a  bubonocele.  It  is  always  translucent  (when  large  enough) 
and  tense,  and  it  is  distinguished  at  once  by  its  moving  with  the  cord. 


2.   Hydrocele  Developed  in  Connection  with  the  Testis  or  Epididymis. 

Encysted  Hydrocele  of  the  Testis, — Small  cysts  may  be  formed  in  the  tunica 
albuginea,  or  late  in  life  in  the  epididymis,  but  these  are  of  no  surgical  importance  ; 
the  former  are  very  rare,  the  latter  scarcely  admit  of  recognition.  A  different  kind 
is  occasionally  found  attached  to  the  epididymis,  developed  in  all  probability  from 
a  rudiment  of  the  non-sexual  part  of  the  Wolffian  body,  and  corresponding,  there- 
fore, to  the  parovarian  cysts  in  the  female.  Usually  it  is  single,  and  of  no  great 
size  ;  but  it  may  be  multiple,  or  it  may  reach  along  the  cord  and  simulate  encysted 


Fic.  495.— Encysted  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord. 


Fig.  496. — Spermatocele. 


hydrocele  develoi)ed  from  the  tunica  vaginalis.  When  small  its  contents  are  clear 
and  albuminous,  effervescing  with  acetic  acid,  from  the  presence  of  alkaline  car- 
bonates. As  it  grows  larger,  and  presses  upon  the  neighboring  tubules,  these  not 
unfrequently  rupture  into  it,  so  that  it  becomes  filled  with  spermatozoa.  Some- 
times these  are  still  living  when  the  cyst  is  tapped  ;  more  frequently  they  are  dead 
and  motionless,  but  their  presence  is  almost  certain  when  the  contents  on  their 
exit  are  milky  white  and  opaque  {spennatocele).  Occasionally  cysts  of  this  kind 
are  associated  with  the  common  form,  and  sometimes  the  partition  wall  becomes 
so  thin  that  a  communication  forms  at  last. 

Treatment. — Congenital  hydrocele,  whenever  it  appears,  is  a  prolongation 
of  the  i)eritoneal  cavity,  and  must  be  treated  as  such  ;  a  truss  may  be  applied,  and 
if  this  does  not  succeed  the  neck  may  be  ligatured. 

Hydrocele  (other  than  congenital),  occurring  in  infancy,  usually  gets  well  of 
itself  If  it  does  not,  lead  lotion  may  be  applied  ;  or  the  swelling  may  be  pricked 
(acupuncture)  or  tapped.      Very  few  require  anything  more. 

Later  in  life,  if  the  tumor  is  of  any  size,  it  should  be  tapped.  Occasionally  it 
does  not  refill :  much  more  frequently  the  fluid  collects  again,  and  if  it  is  tapped 
a  second  time  comes  back  more  quickly  than  before.  Whether  the  patient  should 
rest  content  with  tem])orary  relief  of  this  character,  or  undergo  what  is  known  as 
the  **  radical  cure,"  must  depend  upon  his  age,  the  state  of  his  health,  his  occu- 
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pation,  and  the  amount  of  inconvenience  he  suffers.     The  opentJOD  b  not  a 
serious  one  in  itself;  but  it  may  not  be  worth  his  while. 

Tapping. — An  ordinary  trocar  and  cannula  of  small  calibre  is  used,  taking  on 
that  it  is  thoroughly  clean  and  well  oiled.  The  patient  should  be  seated  on  the  tdgt 
of  a  chair,  with  the  knees  separated,  and  the  position  of  the  testicle  ascertaincil. 
The  scrotum  is  grasped  from  behind  with  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  stretch  the  skin 
tensely  over  the  swelling,  and  a  spot  selected  on  the  front  (in  all  ordinary  cates), 
between  some  of  the  large  scrotal  veins.     The  trocar  is  held  in  the  right,  the 


thumb  or  forefinger  being  placed  on  it  about  half  an  inch  from  the  point,  so  as  to 
limit  the  amount  of  penetration,  and  entrance  effected  with  a  quick  and  firnilhnist. 
As  soon  as  the  jioint  of  the  instrument  is  in  the  cavity,  the  hand  should  l>e  dropped 
so  as  to  direct  it  upward  away  from  Che  testicle.  The  whole  of  the  fluid  should  be 
removed  and  the  little  puncture  covered  with  some  dry  lint.  The  patient  shouU 
wear  a  suspender  afterward  until  the  dartos  has  recovered. 

Acupuncture,  piercing  the  sac  with  a  harelip-needle,  and  freely  scarifying  the 
interior,  is  chiefly  suited  to  encysted  hydrocele  and  the  forms  that  occur  in  inlaocj. 


It  MrdTOcd*.  iAfUr^VtU 


Injection, — Tincture  of  iodine  f  ^ss,  pure,  or  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wiW) 
is  commonly  used.  The  sac  is  emptied  thoroughly,  the  fluid  injected  through  a 
glass  syringe  (taking  care  that  none  enters  the  cellular  tissue),  and  then,  after  bang 
manipulated  so  as  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  every  part  of  the  interior,  alloMd 
to  escape  again.  Subacute  inflammation  at  once  sets  in,  with  in  many  casamT 
severe  pain,  confining  the  patient  to  bed  for  some  days.  The  skin  beconMsrcd; 
(he  sac  refills ;  and  even  the  testis  may  be  affected.     At  the  end  of  a  week  te 
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should  begin  to  subside,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  whole  should  have  disappeared,  and 
the  sac  should  have  resumed  its  normal  size,  merely  leaving  a  little  thickening  at 
the  back  of  the  testis.  Occasionally,  even  when  cure  is  permanent,  no  visible 
change  is  produced  in  the  sac ;  more  often  a  few  adhesions  form  ;  and  sometimes 
the  sac  is  completely  obliterated  (Fig.  498).     Failure  occurs  in  at  least  one-third. 

Carbolic  acid  (Tr\^  xx,  with  glycerine),  corrosive  sublimate  (.001),  and  iodo- 
form may  be  used  instead  of  iodine.  The  pain  is  less  severe  ;  if  the  sac  is  a  small 
one,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed,  and  the  results  are  as  good. 

This  method  is  chiefly  suited  to  small  hydroceles  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  that 
have  not  been  tapped  many  times :  it  should  not  be  employed  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  suspect  chronic  orchitis  ;  if  the  walls  of  the  sac  are  thick  ;  if  the  size  is 
large  ;  or  if  the  patient  is  old  and  broken  down  in  health. 

Incision. — The  tunica  vaginalis  is  laid  oi)en  ;  the  edges  sutured  to  the  skin  ; 
and  a  drainage  tube  passed  down  to  the  bottom.  This  plan  (using  Lister's  dress- 
ings) was  introduced  by  Volkmann  with  the  view  of  procuring  direct  union  ;  but 
it  is  uncertain ;  it  necessitates  confinement  to  bed ;  and  sometimes  it  leaves  a  per- 
sistent sinus. 

Partial  incision,  removing  the  parietal  portion  of  the  sac,  is  much  more  sat- 
isfactory. A  free  incision  is  made  down  to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  sac  emptied, 
and  as  much  as  is  thought  desirable  cut  away  with  scissors,  avoiding  large  veins 
and  leaving  the  covering  of  the  epididymis  and  cord.  No  vessels  require  liga- 
ture ;  the  wound  is  sewn  up  ;  a  drain  is  inserted  ;  and  the  dressings  arranged  so  as 
to  obliterate  the  cavity  and  ensure  primary  union.  If  enough  is  removed  the  sac 
cannot  refill  ;  there  is  no  pain  afterward,  and  one  change  of  dressings  is  usually 
sufficient. 

In  old  hydroceles  with  thickened  walls  this  is  the  only  method  ;  but  in  many 
of  these  the  i)atients  are  already  aged  and  broken  down  ;  the  tissues  are  badly 
nourished  and  prone  to  slough  ;  the  testis  can  hardly  be  isolated  without  bruising ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  castration  is  not  preferable.  The  risk  is  certainly 
less. 

H.i=:matocele. 

By  this  is  understood  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  or  a  cyst 
of  the  epididymis  or  testis.  In  addition,  a  form  of  diffuse  haematoma  has  been 
described  in  connection  with  the  spermatic  cord. 

{a)  Hiematocele  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  testis  is  the  usual  form  ;  all 
others  are  very  rare.  It  is  always  the  result  of  injury — blows,  strains,  the  sudden 
emptying  of  a  hydrocele  sac  reducing  the  pressure  upon  the  vessels,  or  the  punc- 
ture of  a  vein  in  tapping  a  hydrocele  ;  but,  for  various  reasons,  it  is  very  much 
more  likely  to  occur  when  there  is  a  pre-existing  hydrocele  than  when  the  struc- 
tures are  sound  and  healthy.  Its  contents  may  be  pure  blood,  or  a  mixture  of 
blood  and  serum  ;  coagulation  usually  follows,  and  after  a  time  the  clot  breaks 
down,  forming  a  turbid,  chocolate-colored  fluid,  which  becomes  lighter  and  redder 
when  exi^osed  to  the  air.  At  first  the  sac  itself  is  but  little  changed,  but  as 
time  passes  the  walls  become  thickened,  partly  from  the  deposit  of  lymph  around, 
partly  from  the  deposit  of  fibrin  mixed  with  ordinary  coagula  (almost  as  in  an 
aneurysm)  in  the  interior,  until  at  length  the  testis  is  completely  buried,  and  all 
sense  of  fluctuation  is  lost. 

Hcematocele  developed  suddenly  in  a  previously  healthy  sac  is  usually  globu- 
lar ;  when  it  follows  a  hydrocele  the  shape  depends  on  this.  In  either  case  it 
forms  a  smooth,  tense,  and  elastic  swelling  perfectly  opaque,  concealing  the 
testicle  and  not  involving  the  cord.  Fluctuation  is  rarely  distinct ;  at  first  the  sac 
is  too  tense  :  later,  the  blood  coagulates  and  the  walls  become  thickened.  Signs 
of  bruising  and  extravasation  may  be  present  for  a  time;  and  inflammation  may 
follow,  and  even  run  on  to  suppuration  ;  but  the  chief  distinguishing  feature  is  the 
rapidity  of  its  formation. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  tumors  of  the  testis  and  old  cases  of  hy- 
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drocele  with  thickened  walls.     In  the  absence  of  history  that  can  be  relied  upon, 
exploratory  incision  is  necessary. 

{b)  Haematocele  into  the  funicular  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  very  rare, 
and  can  only  be  diagnosed  from  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord  by  the  history  and 
the  opacity  of  the  swelling. 

(r)  Haematocele  of  the  testis  or  epididymis  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
corresponding  form  of  hydrocele  in  the  same  way. 

Treatment. — If  the  case  is  seen  at  once,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  limit 
the  extravasation  by  means  of  cold,  rest,  and  pressure.  Afterward,  when  there  is 
no  fear  of  further  hemorrhage,  the  size  of  the  swelling  should  be  reduced  by  tap- 
ping, and  strapping  applied,  in  the  hope  of  causing  absorption  of  the  more  solid 
portion.  If  this  fails,  or  if  the  case  is  not  seen  until  it  has  already  lasted  some 
time,  an  exploratory  incision  should  be  carefully  made  into  the  front  of  the  swell- 
ing (the  position  of  the  vas  deferens  will  usually  give  a  clue  to  the  relation  the 
sac  bears  to  the  testis),  the  contents  turned  out,  and  all  the  fibrin  dissected  off. 
As  this  operation  is  a  very  tedious  one,  likely  to  be  followed  by  extensive  slough- 
ing (the  vitality  of  the  sac  and  of  the  layers  that  line  it  is  very  low)  and  exposes 
the  testis  to  considerable  danger,  the  question  arises,  as  in  the  case  of  old  hydro- 
celes, whether  castration  is  not  better  for  the  patient. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  FALLOPIAN  TUBES. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE   GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 


Inflammation  of  the  Ovaries  and  Fallopian  Tubes. 

Inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  It  rarely 
occurs  as  a  primary  affection  ;  nearly  always  it  is  due  to  extension  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  iiterus.  sometimes  from  the  ovaries. 

Causes. — Gonorrhcea,  inflammation  after  labor  or  miscarriage,  the  applica- 
tion of  caustics  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  anything,  in  short,  that  is  liable  to 
set  up  endometritis  may  cause  it.  The  chronic  form  is  usually  associated  with 
degenerative  changes,  cystic  or  cirrhotic,  of  the  ovaries ;  but  it  is  uncertain  what 
relation  these  affections  bear  to  each  other. 

Pathological  Appearances. — In  acute  cases  the  tube  is  swollen,  softened 
and  engorged  with  blood,  itsinner surface  covered  with  a  floe cu I e nt  muco- purulent 
fluid.      Being  loosely  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the  broad  ligament,  it  tends. 


laid  open. 


by  its  weight,  to  sink  lower  in  the  jielvis,  partially  covering  over  the  ovary.  The 
surrounding  |)eTitoneum  becomes  inflamed  and  covered  with  lymph,  glueing  adja- 
cent organs  to(,'ether. 

In  long-standing  cases,  es|)ecially  those  in  which  the  acute  attacks  have 
recurred,  the  |tarts  liecome  utterly  disorganized  and  indistinguishable.  At  an  early 
stage  the  llmliriic  become  glued,  by  adhesive  peritonitis,  to  each  other,  or  to  the 
ovary,  or  to  some  neighLioring  part,  and  the  outer  opening  is  thus  sealed.  The 
secretion  m.iy  find  an  exit  through  the  urine  o[iening,  but  in  many  instances  this 
also  becomes  occluded,  either  by  some  valvular  fold  or  the  contraction  of  the 
inflammatory  deposit  in  its  walls.  The  tul)e  thus  l»ecomes  enormously  distended 
by  the  retained  secretion,  forminga  cyst  containing  several  ounces,  and  ])resenting 
a  more  or  less  convoluted  and  pyriforra  shape.  According  to  the  character 
of  the  fluid  distending  the  tube,  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  hydro-,  pyo-,  or 
hiemalo-s,i!piii.x- 

Symptoms,  in  recent  cases,  are  those  of  i>eritonitis.  In  the  chronic  form, 
which  1  Dines  more  freipiently  before  our  notice,  the  symptoms,  aj>art  from  the 
history,  arc  exceedingly  vague.      Pain  is  always  present,  a  constantdull  aching  in 
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the  inguinal  regions,  extending  to  the  sacrum  and  down  the  thighs.     It  is  much 
aggravated  by  locomotion,  and  only  partially  relieved  by  rest,  the  patient  waking 
with  it  in  the  morning.     Menorrha^gia  is  very  constant,  and  the  pain  which  has 
been  present  all  along  is  much  intensified  at  the  time  of  the  catamenia.     Dyspa- 
reunia  and  pain  on  defecation  are  almost  always  present.     Sterility  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  tubes  on  both  sides  being  simultaneously  affected.      A  most  character- 
istic symptom  is  the  recurrence  of  local  i>eritonitis,  time  after  time,  without  a 
definite  reason.     In  recent  cases,  while  the  pain  is  severe,  all  that  can  be  made  out 
is  a  certain  degree  of  fullness  in  the  broad  ligament,  with  extreme  tenderness  and 
fixation  of  the  uterus.     Later,  as  the  attack  subsides,  bimanual  examination  may 
reveal  a  fullness  in  the  region  of  the  tube  ;  sometimes  it  forms  a  distinct  rounded 
tumor  with  a  clear  sense  of  fluctuation ;  sometimes,  according  as  distention  is 
present  or  not,  a  rounded  band  like  an  adhesion.     The  distended  tubes  arc  often 
prolapsed  into  Douglas's  pouch.     Whether  clear  serous  fluid  or  pus  is  present  can 
only  be  conjectured. 

The  Prognosis  is  very  grave.  Even  if  nothing  worse  happens,  the  patient 
is  reduced  by  constant  suffering  to  the  condition  of  a  chronic  invalid.  General 
peritonitis  may  supervene  at  any  time,  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  or  rup- 
ture of  the  tube.  Pelvic  abscess  may  occur,  and  if  by  chance  conception  shoold 
take  place,  the  puerperal  state  will  be  accompanied  by  the  gravest  dangers. 

Treatment. — Acute  inflammation  must  be  treated  as  acute  local  peritonitis; 
it  may  subside,  resolution  and  absorption  taking  place,  or  become  chronic.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  the  pain  continues  or  the  attacks  recur  with  severe  local  symp- 
toms, the  uterine  appendages  with  the  ovaries  should  be  removed. 

Oophorectomy.  Removal  of  Uterine  Appendages. — The  prejxiration  of  the 
patient  is  the  same  as  for  ovariotomy,  and  the  incision  in  thelinea  alba  made  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  should  begin  three  inches  below  the  umbilicus  and  nm  down- 
ward for  two  inches  and  a  half.  The  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  felt  for  first  and  the 
broad  ligament  followed  until  the  ovary  is  discovered.  As  soon  as  this  is  found 
and  freed  from  adhesions,  it  is  drawn  up  and  the  jjedicle  transfixed  with  a  double 
ligature  and  tied.  The  ovary  and  tube  are  then  cut  away  and  the  opposite  side 
explored  and  treated  according  to  circumstances. 

If  there  are  no  adhesions,  or  merely  recent  ones,  there  is  little  difficulty,  but 
in  long-standing  cases,  when  all  the  tissues  around  are  matted  together  bv  adb^ 
sions,  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  one  structure  from  another,  or  to  free 
the  ovary  and  tube  sufficiently  to  bring  them  to  the  surface.  The  tubes  should  te 
ligatured  as  close  to  the  cornu  of  the  uterus  as  possible.  The  remaining  steps  of 
the  operation  are  dealt  with  according  to  ordinary  principles. 

Ectopic  Gestation. 

I^ctoi)ic  gestation  signifies  the  development  of  a  foetus  elsewhere  than  in  is 
normal  situation  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this 
displacement,  but  probably  they  all  arise  in  the  first  instance  from  arrest  of  the 
ovum  in  its  i)assage  along  the  Fallopian  tul)e.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  caua- 
tion.  A  plausible  exj)]anation  suggests  that  the  normal  ciliated  epithelium  lining 
the  tube  having  been  destroyed  by  antecedent  inflammation  there  is  nothing  tt 
prevent  the  entrance  of  spermatozoa  into  the  tube,  or  check  the  natural  tcndencr 
of  the  fertilized  ovum  to  adhere  to  the  first  surface  it  meets. 

It  forms  at  first  a  si)herical  or  ovoid  swelling  by  the  side  of  the  uterus,  whidi 
undergoes  sympathetic  hy])ertrophy  and  forms  a  decidua,  as  in  normal  pregnancr. 
About  the  eighth  or  tenth  week  of  fvetal  life  the  walls  of  the  tube  rupture  at  the 
site  of  the  j>la(:ental  attachment. 

It  nnist  be  remembered  that  the  Fallopian  tube  is  held  in  place  by  a  fold  of 
peritoneum  which,  after  [)assing  round  it,  is  united  loosely  to  itself  bycelWir 
tissue,  forming  a  meso-salpinx.  There  is  thus  a  narrow  strip  of  tube  running  in  iB 
a\\a\  dxiecUow  -^Xow^  \\\^\\\\q:  wWwixW  \.\vq  layers  meet  without  any  covering  flf 
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peritoneum.  As  the  tube  becomes  distended  by  the  growing  ovum,  these  layers 
tend  to  separate,  and  this  uncovered  surface  to  increase  in  width. 

The  site  of  the  rupture,  according  to  Tait,  is  the  leading  feature,  not  only  of  the 
future  pathological  changes,  but  of  the  clinical  progress  and  treatment  of  the  case. 
If  the  rupture  occurs  in  the  imrt  covered  by  peritoneum,  as  it  usually  does,  the 
patient  is  almost  certain  to  die  from  hemorrhage  unless  prompt  surgical  assistance 
is  at  hand.  If  rupture  occurs  into  the  broad  ligament,  in  many  instances  the  ovum 
does  not  die,  and  the  hemorrhage  is  controlled  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  pours 
into  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue.  The  development  of  the  ovum  may  go  on  to  full 
term  in  its  new  situation  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  be  extra- 
peritoneal. 

When  the  ovum  is  arrested  in  that  part  of  the  tube  which  opens  into  the 
uterus,  the  period  of  rupture  is  usually  delayed.  This  variety  of  gestation  has  been 
termed  **  interstitial.'* 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — i .  Prior  to  Rupture, — Usually  there  is  a  his- 
tory of  previous  sterility  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  Then,  about  four  weeks 
after  pregnancy  has  commenced,  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  constant  pain 
in  the  lower  abdomen,  with,  at  frequent  intervals,  violent  exacerbations,  causing 
intense  prostration.  At  the  same  time  there  is  great  tenderness  all  over  the  iliac 
and  hypogastric  regions.  On  examination,  a  small  rounded  tumor,  exceedingly 
tender  on  pressure,  is  found  by  the  side  of  the  uterus.  This  indicates  nothing 
more  than  distention  of  the  tube,  but  if,  in  the  course  of  a  week ,  it  enlarges  con- 
siderably, the  symptoms  become  of  great  significance.  No  ordinary  pelvic  tumor 
grows  with  such  rapidity. 

As  time  passes,  the  ordinary  signs  of  pregnancy  make  their  appearance,  with, 
in  addition,  irregular  uterine  hemorrhage,  the  decidua  coming  away  sometimes 
in  shreds,  sometimes  whole,  so  as  to  simulate  miscarriage.  The  uterus  enlarges, 
but  remains  empty  ;  the  os  is  soft  and  patulous  and  the  body  displaced  to  one 
side. 

2.  Rupture. — This  usually  occurs  during  some  slight  effort.  All  of  a  sudden 
the  i>atient  is  seized  with  the  most  intense  pain  ;  there  is  a  sensation  of  some- 
thing giving  way  inside,  and  collapse  follows  at  once.  Death  may  be  almost 
immediate,  or  the  patient  may  rally  and  peritonitis  set  in.  In  the  latter  case  a 
second  rupture,  to  which  the  patient  generally  succumbs,  may  be  anticipated  before 
very  long. 

3.  If  rupture  docs  not  take  place y  or  docs  not  pro7'c  fatal,  the  signs  of 
pregnancy  become  more  marked  ;  a  tumor  develops  in  the  abdomen,  lying  to 
the  one  side,  with  perhaps  the  uterus  in  front  \  the  pain  and  colic  become  less 
severe  ;  the  fietal  heart  can  be  heard  and  movements  felt.  If  the  case  progresses 
to  full  term,  labor  pains  set  in,  sometimes  more  than  once,  with  a  blood-stained 
discharge  from  the  uterus,  and  the  child  dies,  very  often  after  a  violent  attack  of 
convulsions. 

After  the  death  of  the  fcetus  the  tumor  ceases  to  increase.  Generally  decom- 
position and  sni)i)uration  set  in,  and,  if  the  patient  does  not  die  from  sepjtic 
absorption  or  i))a;mia,  the  debris  generally  makes  its  way  out  through  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  or  the  intestine,  vagina,  or  bladder.  Sometimes  the  dead  foetus  remains 
quiescent  for  years,  and  occasionally  it  becomes  converted  into  a  calcareous  mass 
or  into  adipocere. 

Treatment. —  i.  Before  rupture,  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrest  the 
development  of  the  ovum  by  various  means,  including  the  electric  current.  One 
electrode  is  applied  as  near  the  cyst  as  possible  in  the  vagina,  the  other  to  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  an  interrupted  current  passed  through  as  strong  as  the  patient 
can  endure,  (ireat  success  has  been  claimed  for  this  proceeding,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  ca.ses  of  mistaken  diagnosis  are  not  uncommon  at  this  early  stage, 
that  the  muscular  contraction  induced  by  the  current  may  itself  cause  rupture,  and 
that  even  when  the  ovum  is  killed  all  danger  is  by  no  means  over.  In  comparison 
with  this,  abdominal  section  offers  manifold  advantages. 
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2.  At  time  of  rupture j  the  symptoms  pointing  to  internal  hemorrhage, 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  open  the  abdomen,  secure  the  broad  ligament 
at  once,  to  control  the  bleeding,  remove  the  cyst,  clear  out  the  debris  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  and  drain  the  peritoneum.  If  the  sac  cannot  be  removed, 
it  should  be  laid  open,  the  foetus  extracted,  and  the  walls  stitched  to  the  parietal 
peritoneum. 

Interstitial  gestation,  unless  the  rupture  takes  place  into  the  uterus,  can  only  be 
treated  by  supra- vaginal  hysterectomy. 

3.  If  the  fcetus  sunnves  the  period  of  rupture,  the  question  arises  whether 
operation  should  be  performed  at  once,  or  whether  it  should  be  postponed  with 
the  view  of  extracting  a  living  child.  It  depends  upon  the  risk  the  mother  runs 
before  and  during  the  operation.  Tait  holds  that  it  is  not  materially  increased  by 
delaying  operation  ;  but  this  view  is  not  shared  by  others. 

The  patient  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  ovariotomy,  and  the  same  in- 
cision is  made.  The  fcetus  may  be  found  either  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  or 
enclosed  within  a  sac.  If  the  latter,  the  sac  must  be  laid  open,  avoiding,  if  pos- 
sible, the  placental  attachment,  and  the  fcetus  extracted.  The  sac  itself  is  then 
removed,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  the  edges  secured  by  suture  to  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum and  skin.  The  chief  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  the  surgeon  is  the 
management  of  the  placenta.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  situ,  or  an  attempt  made  to  remove  it.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  attached  to  the  interior  of  a  morbidly  vascular  cyst,  and  covers  a 
large  surface.  An  attempt  to  remove  it  may  be  followed  by  severe  hemorrhage, 
and  no  contraction  of  the  cyst  can  be  expected  to  follow  its  expulsion,  as  is  the 
case  in  normal  pregnancy.  The  advantages  of  removing  it  are,  however,  so  obvi- 
ous that  it  should  be  extracted  if  possible.  There  may  be  no  difficulty,  and  if  the 
hemorrhage  is  very  great  it  can  generally  be  controlled  with  perchloride  of 
iron.  If  it  is  impossible,  the  cord  must  be  left  hanging  out  of  the  abdominal 
incision,  and  a  drainage  tube  passed  into  the  cavity  to  keep  it  dry.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  syringe  out  the  cavity  with  some  antiseptic,  and  in  the  event  of  any 
large  portion  of  the  placenta  sloughing,  to  enlarge  the  opening  to  facilitate  its 
removal. 

Extraction  through  the  vagina  may  possess  certain  advantages  over  the 
abdominal  o|jeration,  if  the  fcetus  can  be  felt  presenting  by  the  head  or  feet, 
and  if  the  thinness  of  the  structures  separating  the  presenting  part  from  the 
vaginal  canal  renders  it  certain  that  the  placenta  is  not  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
sac. 

In  cases  in  which  the  fcetus  is  already  dead  no  rules  can  be  laid  down.  We 
must  be  guided  by  the  general  principles  which  direct  the  treatment  of  all  abdomi- 
nal tumors.  If  it  is  suppurating,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  open  the  abscess, 
evacuate  the  contents  and  drain  the  cavity  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Tumors  of  the  Ovary  and  Broad  Ligament. 

Tumors  of  the  ovary  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  classes,  cystic  and  solid 
So/id  tumors  are  represented  by  fibroma  or  fibromyoma,  sarcoma  and  car- 
cinoma. 

1.  Filroma  or  fibromyoma  of  the  ovary  is  not  very  common,  and  is  indistin- 
guishal)le  from  fibroma  of  the  uterus.  Its  growth  is  usually  slow,  but  it  soroetioKi 
attains  a  large  size,  l^oth  organs  are  frequently  affected  at  the  same  time.  TV 
tumors  are  hard,  smooth  externally,  and  on  section  present  a  perfectly  homogt- 
neous  ai^pearani  e.  I'nder  the  microscope  they  are  found  to  consist  of  fibroos 
tissue  with  a  variable  amount  of  non-striated  muscular  fibre, 

2.  Sarcoma  is  more  frequently  met  with.  It  occurs  as  a  primary  affection  and 
is  often  s\mmetrical.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  generally  attended  irith 
ascites.     Both  the  sarcomata  and  fibromata,  occurring  as  they  do  in  the  ftce  poc- 
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3.  Carcinoma  is  almost  invariably  secondary  to  cystic  disease  of  a  non-malig- 
nant type.  In  all  its  forms  it  grows  rapidly,  and  tends  to  invade  the  neighboring 
o^ans,  which  soon  become  matted  together  in  an  immovable  and  indistinguish- 
able mass.  Pain  and  ascites  are  invariably  present,  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  fails  very  rapidly. 

Cystic  tumors  occur  with  much  greater  frequency  than  the  preceding.  They 
present  an  infinite  number  of  varieties,  which  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads  : 
"  multilocular,"  "dermoid,"  and  "papillary." 


I.  Multilocular  tumors  have  their  origin  in  the  Graafian  follicles  situated  in 
the  outer  or  free  portion  of  the  ovary — the  oophoron.  On  cutting  into  such  a 
tumor,  a  mass  of  thjn,  but  opa(|ue- walled,  secondary  cysts,  mixed   with   more  or 


T  cavity,  and  from  the  cysts  when 
;ome  cases  as  tenacious  as  treacle, 
r  epithelium  of  large  size.      In  the 
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less  solid  growth,  is  seen  projecting  into  the  ti 
opened  there  escapes  a  glairy  mucoid  fluid,  in 
The  small  cysts  are  lined   with  column: 
larger  ones  it  is  more  flattened  or  tessellated, 
in  many  parts  dipping   down  to   form    mu- 

The  more  solid  portions  consist  of 
young  or  embryonic  connective  tissue, 
crowded  with  s[iaces  filled  with  mucus. 
These  secondary  cysts  are  indistinguishable 
from  the  retention  cysts  formed  in  mucous 
membranes,  and,  indeed,  the  solid  masses 
are  really  adenomata  on  the  type  of  miicous 
glands. 

One  cyst  often  predominates  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  tumor  ap|>ears  to  be  unilocu- 
lar, but  examination  seldom  fails  to  reveal 
secondary  cysts  projecting  under  the  lining 
membrane,  generally  toward  the  site  of  at- 
tachment of  the  [tedicle. 

As  multilocular  cysts  originate  in  the 
free  part  of  the  ovary,  the  jjaroophoron  or 

tissue  of  the  hilum,  as  it  is  termed,  remains  ■  ■" '.  ■  .1 

unaflf'ecied,  and  such   tumors  are  invariably  >/ . 

pedunculated.  j 

The  Graiifian  follicles  are  liable  to  other 
degenerative  changes    than    those   just  de- 
scribed.     In  some    instances  they  undergo      Fig.  5™.— Dfnoid  Cyr  of  iht  Ovary,  showini 
simple  dropsical  distention,  the  cysts  thus  Hair,  itcih.-nJNippie. 

formed  varying  in  size  from  a  cherry  to  that 
of  the  fietal  head.     The  walls  are  thin,  membranous,  and  translucent,  identical  in 
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structure  with  those  of  the  follicle.  l"he  contents  are  a  clear,  limpid  fluid,  with 
an  ovum  sometimes  floating  freely,  sometimes  attached  to  the  epithelial  lining, 
which  is  smooth  and  without  projecting  septa.  Rokitansky  fiist  described  this 
condition. 

I.  Dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary,  according  to  Sutton,  are  simply  a  highly  or- 
ganized form  of  the  common  multilocular,  glandular  cyst,  and  like  it  have  tbeit 
origin  in  the  Graiilian  follicles. 

The  walls  of  a  dermoid  cyst  resemble  in  every  respect  true  skin.  The  inner 
surface  is  lined  with  thick  layers  of  squamous  cells,  becoming  more  rounded  in  the 
deeper  strata.  Beneath  this  is  a  layer  corresponding  to  the  cutis,  and  frequently 
presenting  papillae  ;  deeper  still  are  areolar  tissue  and  fat  containing  hair  follicles, 
sebaceous  and  sweat  glands.  Teeth,  either  perfect  or  rudimenUry,  are  often  pre- 
sent in  large  numbers,  springing  either  from  the  cyst  wall  or  from  well-formed 
alveoli  in  bony  plates.  Sometimes  even  a  mammary  gland  is  found,  presenting  i 
nipple  and  capable  of  secreting  a  fluid.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  consist,  in  many 
instances,  of  a  bright  yellow  liquid,  composed  of  fat,  cast-off  epithelium,  and  cho- 
lesterin.    At  the  temperature  of  the  body  it  remains  liquid,  but  very  soon  solidifies 


on  cooling.  In  other  cases  the  contents  are  of  much  the  same  color  and  appear- 
ance as  gruel  or  putty.  Mixed  with  this  are  often  large  masses  of  loose  hair,  gen- 
erally of  a  pale  color,  and  loose  teeth. 

At  first  sight  nothing  can  present  a  greater  contrast  than  a  dermoid  and  a  mul- 
tilocular, glandular  tumor.  They,  however,  both  take  their  origin  in  the  same  part 
of  the  ovary — the  oiiphoron — and  they  are  frequently  found  associated.  Carehil 
examination  of  a  multilocular  tumor  often  discloses  a  small  patch  of  dermoid  tissue, 
and  the  presence  of  a  few  hairs,  'llie  great  frequency  with  which  dermoid  tumon 
occur  in  the  ovary  would  seem  to  prove  a  close  connection  with  the  production  of 
Graafian  follicles;  and  if  the  membrana  granulosa  of  the  follicle  is  capable  of 
forming  mucous  membrane  and  complex  mucous  glands,  there  is  no  reason  why  lE 
should  not  form  skin,  which  is  practically  identical  with  mucous  membrane  and  iB 
accom[>anying  teeth  and  hair.  All  these  transitional  stages  have  been  traced  1^ 
Sutton. 

3.  Pafil/aiy  cysls  of  the  ovary  have  a  totally  different  origin,  and  arise  ia  the 
])arouphoron  or  tissue  of  the  hilum.  Multilocular  tumors,  arising  in  the  freepait 
of  the  ovary,  are  usually  pedunculated  ;  papillary  cysts,  on  the  other  hand,  uising 
in  the  hilum,  are  more  usually  sessile  and  tend  to  burrow  between  the  layers  (ri*  the 
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broad  ligament,  while  the  ovary  more  or  less  retains  its  shape  or  is  flattened  out 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cyst. 

The  paroophoron  or  tissue  of  the  hilum  is  composed  largely  of  fcetal  elements. 
The  vertical  tubes  of  the  parovarium  converge  toward  its  attached  border,  and 
can  be  traced  through  its  substance  sometimes  even  into  the  oophoron.  These 
tubes,  in  the  perfect  condition,  are  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  morbid  changes  and  to  become  cystic,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
cysts  being  the  development  of  solid  papillary  or  cauliflower  growths  from  their 
inner  surface.  These  growths  are  covered  on  the  free  surface  with  a  layer  of  cylin- 
drical epithelium,  occasionally  ciliated  and  bleeding  readily  when  handled  during 
operation.  They  have  a  tendency  to  burst  through  their  cyst  walls  and  then  spread 
over  and  infect  the  neighboring  organs.  The  secondary  deposits  often  exhibit  the 
same  character,  and  the  pelvis  has  been  found  filled  with  masses  of  thin-walled 
cysts  studded  with  numbers  of  outgrowths.  Cysts  of  this  kind  invariably  contain 
a  thin  fluid,  quite  different  from  the  mucous  contents  of  the  multilocular  tumors, 
and  often  stained  with  blood. 

The  occurrence  of  mixed  multilocular  and  papillary  tumors  is  readily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  fcetal  elements  are  often  found  extending  into  the  oophoron. 

The  papillary  growths  have  a  further  tendency  to  become  malignant  in  char- 
acter, but  under  what  conditions  is  uncertain.  The  removal  of  a  papillary  tumor 
which  has  already  infected  the  neighboring  peritoneum  has  been  followed  by  per- 
manent cure,  and  the  secondary  growths  have  been  ascertained  by  subsequent 
operation  to  have  completely  disappeared. 

Cysts  of  the  broad  ligaments  are  either  **  simple  "  or  **  papillary." 

Simple  cysts  may  take  their  origin  in  any  part  of  the  broad  ligament,  and 
when  of  minute  size  are  sometimes  present  in  considerable  numbers.  Occasionally 
they  are  pedunculated,  but  more  frequently  they  stand  out  from  the  surface  with- 
out possessing  a  distinct  pedicle.  They  are  invariably  unilocular,  with  thin  walls 
lined  with  flattened  epithelium,  and  contain  a  clear  limpid  fluid,  with  but  little 
albumin.  Their  growth  is  very  gradual,  and  they  cause  but  slight  peritoneal  irri- 
tation, so  that  adhesions  are  rarely  present.  When  pedunculated  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  thin- walled  ovarian  cysts.  When  sessile,  the  tumor  usually 
causes  great  lateral  displacement  of  the  uterus. 

Papillary  cysts  are  develo|)ed  from  the  vertical  tubes  of  the  parovarium,  and 
are  identical  in  every  respect  with  those  formed  from  similar  structures  in  the 
hilum  of  the  ovary.     They  may  increase  in  size  with  great  rapidity,  and  should 
rupture  occur,  the  papillary  masses  have  the  same  tendency  to  sprout  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  extend  over  the  surface  of  the  uterus  and  neighboring  organs. 
Compared  with  the  simple  variety,  these  latter  are  not  of  very  common  occurrence. 
Papillary  cysts  are  always  sessile,  and  cannot,  even  when  of  large  size,  acquire  a 
central   position   in  the  abdomen,  like  an  ovarian  cystoma.     Per  rtaginamy  the 
uterus  is  always  found  displaced  to  one  side,  and  the  sense   of  immobility  is  very 
plainly  marked,  but  a  certain  diagnosis  is  impossible. 

Symptoms. — i.  The  Early  Stages  while  the  Tumor  still  Occupies  the  Pel- 
vis.— The  symptoms  in  many  cases  are  so  slight  that  they  escape  notice  altogether  ; 
in  others  there  is  a  history  of  long-continued  pelvic  trouble  and  1  ain  in  the  ovarian 
region.  Menstruation  is  not  necessarily  affected,  but  as  the  disease  advances  there 
is  a  tendency  for  it  to  become  more  and  more  scanty.  Conception  may  occur, 
even  though  both  ovaries  are  more  or  less  cystic.  If  the  tumor  falls  into  Douglas's 
pouch,  it  may  ^nve  rise  to  symptoms  of  pressure  upon  neighboring  organs. 

On  l)i-manual  examination  a  smooth,  rounded,  tense  body  can  be  felt,  stretch- 
ing the  roof  the  vagina  on  one  side  of  the  cervix,  or  a  little  l)ehind.  If  there  is  a 
distinct  groove  or  furrow  between  it  and  the  uterus,  and  if  it  is  movable,  so  that 
it  can  be  easilv  lifted  out  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  tolerably  certain  to  be  a  small  cyst  of 
the  ovary.  The  chief  difficulty  in  diagnosis  occurs  in  connection  with  dropsy  of 
the  Fallopian  tube.     The   latter  condition  may  usually  be  distinguished  by  the 
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fact  that  it  is  in  many  cases  symmetrical,  and  by  the  history,  for  it  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  prolonged  pelvic  trouble.  Sometimes  a  small  cyst  suppurates  (a  frequent 
complication  with  dermoid  tumors),  and  forms  a  swelling  that,  on  vaginal  ex- 
amination, is  painful,  tense,  fluctuating,  and  indistinguishable  from  a  pelvic 
abscess. 

2.  After  the  Early  Stage  is  past,  when  the  Tumor  rises  up  into  the  Abdomen.^ 
(i)  Obesity  may  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  ovarian  tumor,  especially  if  it  is  asso- 
csated  with  loss  of  tone  in  the  intestinal  wall,  so  that  the  abdomen  becomes 
immensely  distended  with  flatus  and  faeces.  The  indications  of  general  obesity ; 
the  soft  flaccid  condition  of  the  abdominal  wall  when  the  patient  lies  down ;  the 
absence  of  any  tumor  on  palpation  ;  and  the  sinking  of  the  two  recti  below  the 
general  level,  when  the  patient  endeavors  to  raise  herself,  are  sufficient  to  dispel 
any  doubt. 

(2)  Pregnancy,  when  the  Uterus  has  begun  to  rise  out  of  the  Pe/vis. — Ordin- 
arily speaking,  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  at  once  from  the  mammary  changes,  the 
placental  bruit,  fcetal  cardiac  sounds,  foetal  movements,  ballottement,  softening  of 
the  cervix,  blueness  of  the  vagina,  etc. ;  but  in  exceptional  cases,  there  maybe 
some  difficulty.  The  two,  for  example,  may  occur  together.  This  may  be  sus- 
pected when,  with  a  history  of  pregnancy,  vaginal  examination  shows  the  uterus  to 
be  elevated,  with  the  cervix  high  above  the  pubic  symphysis,  and  an  obscurely  fluc- 
tuating mass  lying  behind  it ;  or  when  the  abdominal  distention  is  greater  than 
the  period  of  gestation  would  account  for.  At  a  later  period,  the  abdomen  may 
be  distended  laterally  and  asymmetrically,  with  a  sulcus  sep>arating  the  two 
tumors. 

(3)  Hydramnios, — This  may  easily  be  mistaken,  as  the  distention  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  period  of  pregnancy ;  and  the  walls  of  the  uterus  are  so  thin  that 
fluctuation  can  be  felt,  just  as  in  an  ovarian  cyst.  The  cervix,  however,  is  soft,  as 
in  pregnancy,  and  it  is  spread  over  and  evidently  continuous  with  the  tumor.  The 
sound  may  be  used  to  decide  the  question. 

(4)  Abdominal  Pregnancy. — The  symptoms  of  pregnancy  are  present,  but  the 
position  of  the  tumor  corresponds  more  nearly  with  that  of  an  ovarian  cyst.  If 
the  outline  of  the  child  can  be  felt,  or  its  movements  seen,  while  the  uterus  remains 
soft  and  empty,  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  but,  in  old-standing  cases,  unless  the  history 
is  very  clear,  a  positive  diagnosis  may  be  out  of  the  question. 

(5)  Ascites,  especially  with  Thin-walled  Unilocular  Cysts. — The  most  impor- 
tant diagnostic  sign  is  the  relative  position  of  the  intestines  and  the  tumors.  In 
ascites  there  is  resonance  in  front  and  dullness  in  the  flanks,  and  this  varies  with 
the  position  of  the  patient ;  again,  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  flanks  bulge  out 
and  the  belly  becomes  flatter.  In  ovarian  disease  this  is  reversed.  In  the  erect 
position,  the  upper  limit  of  the  area  of  dullness  is  concave  in  ascites,  convex  if 
there  is  an  ovarian  tumor. 
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History. 

General  health  good  before  discovery         Health  fails  before  the   swelling  ip- 
of  enlargement,  failing  gradually  pears, 

since. 
Often  dysmenorrhoea.  Nothing  characteristic. 

No  organic  disease.  Disease  of  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  or  peri- 

toneum. 
Tumor,  lateral  at  first,  central  later.  Bulging  at  lower  j>art  of  abdomen  when 

standing. 
CEdema  of  extremities  late.  CEdema  early. 
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Inspection. 

Abdomen  prominent,  often  irregular.  Abdomen  flat  in  front,  bulging  at  the 
Umbilicus   never    prominent    or  sides  and  evenly.  Umbilicus  often 

thinned.  prominent  and  thinned. 

Greatest  circumference  below  umbili-  Greatest  at  umbilicus, 
cus. 

Facies  ovariana  not  marked  until  late.  Often  cachectic  from  the  first. 

Palpation. 

Abdominal  wall  tense,  and  resists  pres-         Soft  and  lax,  unless  amount  of   fluiJ 
sure.  very  great. 

Fluctuation  most  distinct  superficially         Most  distinct  in  flanks, 
in  front. 

Aortic  pulsation  may  be  felt.  Never  transmitted  to  the  front. 

Per  vaginam,  the  cyst   may  be  felt  at         No  cyst,  a  sense  of  bulging  only. 
the  roof  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  pel- 
vis, partially  displacing  the  uterus. 

Percussion. 

Dullness  in  front ;  flanks  resonant.  Resonant  in  front,  flanks  dull. 

In  erect  position,  line  of  dullness  con-         In  erect  position,  concave. 

vex. 
Dullness  not  altered  by  change  of  posi-         Varies  according  to  position. 

tion. 

Character  of  Fluid. 

Fluid    viscid,    sticky,   sp.    gr.    1018-         Limpid,  sp.  gr.  1010-1015. 

1024. 
Varies  in  color.  Light  straw-yellow. 

Difficulties  may  arise  from  : — 

{a)  The  absence  of  mesocolon,  so  that  the  flanks  are  resonant. 

(b)  The  small  intestine  being  tied  down  by  adhesions,  so  that  the  front  of 
the  abdomen  is  dull. 

{c)  The  fluid  l)eing  encysted,  as  in  old  tubercular  peritonitis. 

(//)  Carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum,  but  usually  rough  nodules  can  be  felt. 

{e)  Both  may  be  present,  and  then  the  cyst  may  be  felt  sometimes  by  sud- 
denly depressing  the  front  wall  with  the  fingers. 

(6)  Hydatids  of  the  Liver  or  Omentum. — The  enlargement  usually  takes  place 
from  above.  The  [^Ivis  is  free ;  the  uterus  and  ovaries  normal,  and  there  is  a 
line  of  resonance  between  the  tumor  and  the  ])ul)es.  If  the  aspirator  is  used,  the 
fluid  is  colorless,  of  low  s[)ecific  gravity,  with  no  albumin,  but  some  chloride  of 
sodium. 

(7)  Hydronephrosis. — There  is  no  difficulty  when  the  tumor  is  small  or  varies 
in  size  concurrently  with  the  passage  of  large  (juantities  of  urine.  As  the  tumor 
enlarges  and  grows  toward  the  centre  and  down  into  the  pelvis,  the  diagnosis  may 
l>e  almost  impossible.  The  relation  of  the  intestine  to  the  tumor  (the  colon  lying 
on  it,  either  as  a  band  which  rolls  under  the  finger,  or  as  a  line  of  resonance, 
according  to  the  distention),  and  the  dullness  reaching  round  in  the  flank  quite 
to  the  spine,  are  the  most  im|)ortant  diagnostic  points. 

(8)  Uterine  Tumors  and  Fihrocysts. — These  may  usually  be  distinguished  by 
the  slowness  of  their  growth,  by  their  solidity,  and  by  the  fact  that,  apart  from 
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menorrhagia,  they  do  not  impair  the  general- health.  The  pelvis  is  more  or  les 
filled  up  by  the  uterine  growth  ;  the  cervix  is  drawn  up  behind  the  symphysis,  or 
otherwise  displaced  ;  bi-manual  examination  shows  that  it  is  continuous  with  the 
tumor ;  the  length  of  the  uterine  cavity  measured  by  the  sound  is  greatly  increased, 
and  abdominal  movement  of  the  tumor  is  distinctly  communicated  to  the  sound 
in  utero. 


OVARIAN  CYSTIC  DISEASE,     v.     UTERINE  FIBROCYSTIC  DISEASE. 


May  occur  at  any  age. 

General  health  suffers  soon. 

Emaciation. 

Complexion  pale,  face  pinched,  **  facies 

ovariana.  *  * 
Tumor  lateral  at  first. 
Growth  rapid. 
Surface,  uniform,  fluctuation  distinct. 

Uterine  souffle  never  heard. 

Uterus  not  enlarged. 

Tumor  may  be  raised  from  the  pelvis, 
or  uterus  can  be  moved  indepen- 
dently of  the  tumor. 

Fluid  viscid,  albuminous,  clear  or  dark, 
not  spontaneously  coagulable. 

Menstruation  not  necessarily  affected  ; 
may  be  dysmenorrhoea  at  first,  and 
then  suppression,  but  no  menor- 
rhagia. 


Rare  before  thirty. 

Good,  unless  there  is  menorrhagia. 

None. 

Often  florid,  at  other  times  the  face  is 
dull,  dejected,  and  muddy. 

Tumor  generally  central. 

Slow. 

Often  lobulated ;  elastic,  but  fluctua- 
tion obsciu'e.     Cyst  wall  thick. 

Often  present,  resembling  the  placental 
bruit. 

Elongated,  and  canal  tortuous. 

Tumor  continuous  with  uterus,  and 
moves  with  it. 

Ruid   clear  and   limpid,  not  viscid; 

little  albumin  ;  yellow  or  muddy ; 

coagulates  spontaneously. 
Profuse  menorrhagia,  unless  tumor  is 

sub|)eritoneal. 


In  spite  of  these  differences,  it  may  be  impossible  (without  an  exploratory 
incision)  to  distinguish  an  ovarian  cyst  from  a  soft,  rapidly  growing  myoma,  or 
from  a  fibrocyst  connected  with  the  uterus  by  a  slender  i)edicle.  A  dermoid 
closely  connected  with  the  uterus  much  resembles  a  fibroid. 

Complications. — Adhesions. — Adhesions  are  found  not  to  interfere  with 
recovery,  unless  they  are  so  extensive  as  to  prevent  removal.  Their  absence  may 
be  presumed  if  there  has  been  no  peritonitis,  and  if  the  tumor  and  the  uterus  are 
both  freely  movable.  Extensive  adhesions,  however,  may  connect  it  to  the  liver 
above,  the  intestines  behind,  and  the  pelvis  below,  without  its  being  possible  to 
determine  beforehand  their  extent,  or  even  their  presence. 

Rupture  of  the  Cyst. — In  the  majority  of  instances  this  is  mere  leakage,  and 
the  fluid  is  absorbed  at  once  with  but  slight  discomfort.  Traumatic  rupture,  how- 
ever, may  be  followed  by  fatal  hemorrhage  or  peritonitis. 

It  may  be  caused  by  simple  thinning  ;  or  by  degeneration  from  thrombosis; 
or  by  the  formation  of  secondary  cysts  in  the  substance  of  the  main  wall,  weaken- 
ing it  as  they  enlarge  until  it  gives  way. 

When  the  leakage  is  slow,  there  may  be  no  symptoms  of  peritoneal  irritation 
at  all.  The  tumor,  if  the  loss  is  of  any  amount,  diminishes  in  size ;  its  tension 
falls,  and  the  solid  parts  become  more  prominent.  At  the  same  time  signs  of  fluid 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity  make  their  appearance,  but  there  may  be  nothing  to  call 
attention  to  the  accident. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rupture  is  sudden  and  due  to  injury,  there  is 
the  most  intense  shock,  with,  if  the  patient  rallies,  great  danger  from  hemorrhage 
and,  later,  j)eritonitis. 

Immediate  ov^^iiiulon  is  the  only  course.    The  peritoneal  cavity  naay  be  filled 
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^i-ith  the  glairy,  colloid  contents  of  the  cyst,  or  with  blood  clot.  In  either  case 
this  must  be  turned  out,  the  pedicle  secured,  and  the  tumor  removed  in  the  usual 
way.  The  peritoneum  must  then  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  a  stream  of  warm 
water.  In  the  case  of  colloid  cysts  a  certain  amount  of  peritoneal  irritation  is 
generally  present ;  when  bathed  for  a  long  time  in  the  colloid  fluid,  the  membrane 
becomes  thickened  and  injected,  presenting  an  appearance  like  that  of  boiled  sago. 
The  removal  of  this  material  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  as  it  clings  with  great 
tenacity  to  the  intestines  and  abdominal  organs ;  the  most  effectual  method  is 
repeated  flushing  with  warm  water,  in  which  it  is  partly  soluble. 

Twisting  of  the  Pedicle. — This  is  probably  due  to  the  tumor  being  pressed 
upon  by  the  viscera  above  and  the  pelvic  structures  below,  while  it  remains  free 
laterally  and  anteriorly  ;  each  time  the  patient,  lying  on  her  back,  rolls  over  on 
her  side,  it  rotates  a  little,  and  if  it  does  not  return,  or  if  there  is  any  irregularity 
of  shape  assisting  it,  it  may  at  last  be  carried  too  far  to  recover  itself.  An  accu- 
mulation of  faeces  in  the  rectum  can  impart  considerable  rotation  to  the  pelvic 
tumor. 

If  the  twisting  is  complete,  the  symptoms  are  very  characteristic.  Pain,  vom- 
iting and  shock  come  on  with  great  severity  ;  the  tumor  rapidly  increases  in  size  ; 
peritonitis  sets  in,  though  without  any  great  rise  in  temperature,  and  the  patient's 
condition  becomes  very  alarming.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  partial,  the 
symptoms  are  less  sudden,  but  equally  severe.  More  or  less  complete  strangula- 
tion occurs,  with  intense  venous  congestion,  hemorrhage  into  the  cyst,  and,  later, 
peritonitis.  Gangrene  is  rare,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  vascular  adhe- 
sions develop  and  maintain  the  circulation.  Sometimes  the  pedicle  disappears, 
and  the  growth  of  the  tumor  depends  on  the  new  attachments  formed  in  this 
way;  exceptionally,  the  tumor  itself  atrophies. 

Ovariotomy  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  shock  has  subsided.  The 
cyst  is  generally  found  intensely  black  and  filled  with  clotted  blood,  and  the  peri- 
toneum everywhere  covered  with  lymph  and  soft  adhesions.  If  the  loss  of  blood 
is  not  excessive,  the  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable. 

Treatment. — Tapping. — This  can  only  be  recommended  for  cases  in  which 
immediate  relief  is  absolutely  necessary  and  the  condition  of  the  i>atient  too  serious 
to  admit  of  complete  removal.  It  has  been  followed  by  hemorrhage,  peritonitis, 
and  by  suppuration  in  the  cyst,  and  is  a  proceeding  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  For 
purposes  of  diagnosis  it  is  of  little  use. 

Ovariotomy, — The  time  selected  should  be  shortly  after  a  menstrual  period. 
An  aperient  is  given  the  day  before,  and  an  enema  the  morning  of  the  operation, 
to  ensure  that  the  bowels  are  fully  relieved  ;  and  a  catheter  should  be  passed  if 
there  is  any  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  The  extremities  should 
be  warmly  clad,  the  shoulders  slightly  raised,  and  the  abdomen  protected  with  a 
waterproof  sheet  in  which  there  is  a  central  opening  large  enough  to  expose  the* 
skin  from  the  pubes  to  a  short  distance  above  the  umbilicus.  The  margin  of  this 
is  covered  on  its  under  surface  with  adhesive  plaster,  to  prevent  any  fluid  escaping 
beneath. 

The  assistant  stands  on  the  patient's  left,  opposite  the  operator.  A  nurse  is 
required,  whose  sole  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  to  the  sponges.  All  instruments, 
ligatures,  etc.,  are  to  be  kept  immersed  in  a  five  i)er  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  ; 
and,  like  the  sponges,  they  must  all  be  counted,  in  order  that  none  may  accidentally 
be  left  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Special  instruments  required  are:  twelve  small  pressure-forceps ;  two  cyst 
trocars,  large  and  small,  either  Well's  or  Tait's,  with  tubing;  four  large  cyst 
forceps,  angular  and  straight;  two  pedicle  needles,  in  handles,  blunt;  and  six 
sponge  holders.  Six  of  Keith's  glass  drainage  tubes  of  various  sizes  should  be  at 
hand. 

The  incision  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes  ;  and  planned 
to  hit  off"  the  division  between  the  recti.     As  soon  as  the  peritoneum   is  exposed, 
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it  is  picked  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  carefully  opened.  Unless  adhesions  are 
present,  the  bowels  fall  away  as  the  air  is  admitted,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  being  wounded.  Considerable  difficulty,  however,  may  be  experienced  if  the 
peritoneum  is  thickened  and  vascular  from  old  attacks  of  inflammation,  or  adher- 
ent to  the  front  of  the  tumor  ;  the  sub-peritoneal  areolar  tissue  may  be  mistaken 
for  intra-peritoneal  adhesions,  and  the  serous  membrane  stripped  away  from  the 
transversalis  fascia.  If  there  is  the  least  doubt,  it  is  always  advisable  to  prolong 
the  incision  upward,  until  a  space  that  is  certainly  free  from  adhesions  is  reached. 

If  the  length  is  not  sufficient  the  incision  may  be  extended  downward  to  the 
pTubes  (care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  bladder)  or  upward,  toward  or  even 
beyond  the  umbilicus,  passing  either  through  it  or  round  to  the  left  side. 

As  soon  as  the  tumor  is  exposed  and  its  general  character  and  relation  ascer- 
tained, the  size  should  be  reduced  as  far  as  possible  by  emptying  it  of  its  contents. 
Simple  cysts  may  be  tapped  at  once,  the  trocar  being  driven  smartly  in  while  the 
tumor  is  steadied  and  pressed  somewhat  forward  by  the  assistant,  so  that  none  of 
the  fluid  enters  the  abdominal  cavity.  Multiple  cysts  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  the  trocar,  without  being  withdrawn,  being  driven  through  one  to  the 
other  until  all  the  larger  cysts  are  emptied.  If  the  contents  are  too  viscid  to  flow 
through  the  cannula,  it  should  be  withdrawn,  the  opening  enlarged,  the  septa 
thoroughly  broken  down,  and  the  debris  scooped  out  with  one  hand  while  the  walls 
are  drawn  forward  by  means  of  forceps  with  the  other,  the  assistant  meanwhile 
keeping  up  steady  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  intestines  by  the  side  of  the  tumor. 

As  the  cyst  diminishes  in  size  and  is  gradually  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal 
opening,  any  adhesions  that  may  be  present  come  into  view.  Recent  ones  may  be 
easily  separated  by  the  pressure  of  a  sponge  ;  older  ones  are  better  secured  with  i 
ligature.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave  forceps  attached  inside 
the  abdominal  cavity.  If  the  cyst  is  so  firmly  attached  to  the  bowel  that  it  cannot 
be  separated,  the  adherent  portion  of  the  wall  should  be  cut  off  and  left  in  situ. 
Sessile  tumors  burrowing  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  layers  must  be  enucleated. 
Commencing  near  the  uterus,  the  peritoneal  investment  is  carefully  stripped  off  the 
tumor,  keeping  as  close  to  the  cyst  wall  as  possible.  The  flaps  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment are  then  sewn  together,  or  ligatured,  or,  if  the  cavity  be  very  deep,  sewn  to 
the  abdominal  incision  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted. 

The  pedicle  is  secured  with  a  silk  ligature,  and  returned  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  If  it  is  too  large  to  be  embraced  in  one  loop,  it  may  be  transfixed  and  tied 
in  two  halves  with  a  figure-of-eight  ligature  ;  or  Lawson  Tait*s  Staffordshire  knot 
may  be  employed.  An  ordinary  handled  needle,  threaded  with  a  long  piece  of  silk, 
is  passed  through  the  pedicle  and  withdrawn,  leaving  a  loop  on  the  distal  side. 
This  is  drawn  over  the  tumor,  and  one  of  the  free  ends  passed  through  it,  so  that 
one  is  above  and  the  other  below  the  loop.  The  pedicle  is  then  fixed  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  ligature  drawn  as  tightly 
as  possible,  and  secured  by  means  of  an  ordinary  knot.  The  thinnest  portion  of 
the  pedicle  should  always  be  selected,  and  if  it  is  very  bulky  it  may  be  reduced  in 
size  beforehand,  by  clamping  it  temporarily  with  a  j^air  of  strong  forceps.  If  there 
is  the  least  doubt  as  to  its  being  properly  secured,  a  pair  of  catch -forceps  should  be 
fastened  to  it,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  up  and  inspected  the  last  thing  before  the 
wound  is  closed. 

Finally,  the  other  ovary  should  be  examined,  taking  care  not  to  make  too 
much  traction  upon  the  uterus  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  ligature  already  applied. 

The  abdominal  cavity  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  clots  and  foreign 
material,  warm  dry  sponges  being  carried  down  into  the  loins  and  Douglas's  pouch 
for  the  purpose.  If  any  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  have  escaped,  thorough  irriga- 
tion with  hot  water  is  preferable  ;  it  is  more  efficient  and  does  less  harm.  Drainage 
should  be  adoj^ted  in  cases  of  enucleation,  and  where,  owing  to  the  depth  in  Ac 
pelvis  or  extent  of  the  adhesions,  it  is  difficult  to  see  and  control  the  hemorrhage. 
The  tube  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  Douglas'  pouch  widk 
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out  pressing  upon  the  rectum.  There  is  a  small  collar  at  the  upper  extremity, 
which  rests  upon  the  edges  of  the  wound  at  the  lower  angle,  and  it  is  perforated  at 
the  sides  with  several  small  o]:)enings,  so  that  fluid  may  find  its  way  in,  and  be 
removed  as  required  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

A  flat  sponge  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  intestines,  while  the  sutures  are 
being  passed.  Silk  or  silkworm  gut  is  the  best  material  for  the  purpose  ;  all  the 
layers  of  the  wall  must  be  transfixed  ;  and  the  sutures  placed  sufficiently  close  to 
ensure  thorough  adaptation  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces.  The  sponge  is  withdrawn 
when  they  are  all  in  position  and  tied,  except  the  last  one  or  two.  Absorbent  dress- 
ings are  laid  over  the  wound  of  sufficient  thickness  to  fill  up  the  natural  hollows 
of  the  abdomen  ;  and,  if  a  drainage  tube  is  used,  to  protect  it  from  pressure  ;  and 
over  all  a  many-tailed  bandage  is  applied.  Then  the  patient  is  carefully  lifted  up 
from  the  table  to  a  well-warmed  bed  placed  by  its  side. 

The  thin  wall  of  a  broad  ligament  cyst  presents  a  characteristic  appearance, 
differing  greatly  from  the  shining,  opaque,  and  silvery-white  surface  of  an  ovarian 
cystoma.  When  pedunculated  it  can  easily  be  secured  with  a  ligature.  The  Fal- 
lopian tube  and  ovary  are  frequently  flattened  out  over  the  cyst,  and  need  not 
necessarily  be  removed  with  the  tumor ;  but  it  is  better  to  remove  them  than  to 
complicate  the  operation  by  attempting  to  separate  them.  When  sessile  the  cyst 
burrows  deeply  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament.  In  such  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reflect  the  peritoneum  from  the  surface  of  the  cyst  and  carefully  enucleate 
it.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  uterine  artery,  which  forms  a  loop  with 
its  concavity  upward  close  to  the- neck  of  the  uterus,  and  the  ureter,  which  runs 
across  beneath  the  base  of  the  broad  ligament  to  its  insertion  in  the  bladder.  The 
flaps  of  the  broad  ligament  may  be  united  by  sutures  or  treated  as  a  pedicle  and 
l>artly  cut  away,  according  to  circumstances. 

After-treatment. — For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  it  is  better  to  give  nothing 
but  small  quantities  of  hot  water  or  hot  toast  water.  The  second  day  the  patient 
may  take  a  little  arrowroot  or  beef  tea.  An  irritable  condition  of  the  stomach  is 
frequently  a  troublesome  com|)lication.  Drugs  are  of  little  use.  If  the  retching 
is  severe,  a  tumblerful  of  warm  water  will  often  help  the  patient  to  bring  up  a  large 
quantity  of  mucus,  and  relieve  the  symptoms.  Should  it  fail,  the  administration 
of  all  nourishment  by  the  mouth  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  patient  supported 
by  nutrient  enemata.  In  the  case  of  feeble  subjects  this  may  be  done  at  once  with 
advantage.  Peptonized  beef  tea  is  the  best  when  it  can  be  procured  :  three  ounces 
should  be  injected  into  the  rectum  about  every  four  hours.  Before  giving  an  enema 
the  rectal  tube  must  be  passed  two  or  three  inches  into  the  rectum,  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  for  a  few  minutes,  to  permit  theescajje  of  flatus  and  any  faecal  matter 
which  may  be  present. 

The  administration  of  an  opiate  after  the  operation  is  not  necessary  unless 
there  is  pain.  Many  patients  are  very  intolerant  of  the  drug.  It  is  especially 
deleterious  in  those  cases  in  which  the  urine  is  scanty,  slightly  albuminous,  and  of 
low  specific  gravity.     When  required  it  may  be  given  in  the  beef-tea  enemata. 

If  the  bowels  have  not  acted  spontaneously,  measures  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
cure an  evacuation  by  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day.  An  enema  of  four  ounces  of 
warm  olive  oil  may  be  injected,  and,  four  hours  later,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  soap  and 
water.  As  a  rule,  an  action  speedily  follows  ;  if  not,  the  enema  must  be  repeated. 
A  gentle  purgative  does  no  harm  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  appetite  is  lost  and 
the  tongue  thickly  furred,  it  is  certainly  beneficial.  A  drachm  of  compound 
liquorice  powder  or  some  other  laxative  may  be  given  with  the  preliminary  olive 
oil  enema. 

The  catheter  need  not  be  passed  until  the  patient  asks  to  be  relieved.  After- 
ward it  will  be  required  three  times  daily  for  the  next  two  or  three  days,  but  the 
use  of  the  instrument  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible.  The  majority 
of  patients  can  pass  their  urine  voluntarily  after  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  but  in 
some  cases  the  want  of  power  continues  for  several  days. 

A  wat  ble,  eipeciaJlly  for  aged  patients.     Every  care  in  such 
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cases  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  a  bed-sore ;  the  patient  must  not 
be  strictly  confined  to  her  back,  but  be  allowed  to  change  her  position  from 
time  to  time  and  lie  on  her  side.  The  catheter  should  be  avoided  altogether,  if 
possible. 

The  dressings  need  not  be  touched  until  the  eighth  day.  By  that  time  the 
wound  should  be  united  and  the  sutures  may  be  removed.  The  wound  should 
then  be  washed,  carefully  dressed  with  carbolic  gauze,  and  supported  with 
strapping.  The  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  up  under  a  fortnight,  and 
meantime  should  be  provided  with  a  well-fitting  abdominal  belt.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  cicatrix  may  stretch  and  form  a  hernial  sac  into  which  a  large 
mass  of  intestines  and  omentum  may  obtrude  itself,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the 
patient.  To  obviate  this  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  cicatrix  carefully  long  after 
convalescence. 

Complications. — Shock. — The  shock  may  be  severe,  esf)ecially  if  the  opera- 
tion is  prolonged.  Warm  blankets,  hot-water  bottles,  etc.,  must  be  used  freely  to 
keep  up  the  temperature,  and  a  little  brandy  or  ether  and  sal  volatile  may  l)e  given 
as  soon  as  the  |)atient  can  swallow. 

Rise  of  Temperature. — In  about  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion the  temperature  usually  reaches  its  highest  point.  In  many  cases  this  is  not 
above  100°,  but  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature  at  this  time  is  not  of  any  serious 
import.  If  it  rises  above  102°,  with  a  concomitant  rise  of  pulse,  the  application 
of  the  ice-cap  will  reduce  it. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  may  arise  from  the  pedicle  slipping  out  of  the  ligature. 
It  is  very  important,  when  securing  it,  not  to  exercise  too  much  traction  on  the 
pedicle ;  the  outer  border  is  liable  to  retract  and  slip  out,  and  the  ovarian  artery 
thus  set  free  bleeds  freely.  If  there  is  any  fear  of  this,  the  ovarian  vessels  in  the 
outer  border  should  be  secured  separately.  The  splitting  of  the  i>edicle  may  also 
be  a  cause  of  secondary  hemorrhage ;  this  is  liable  to  occur  if  it  is  transfixed  and 
tied  without  the  threads  having  been  properly  crossed,  the  two  halves  of  the  pedi- 
cle being  pulled  asunder.  Secondary  hemorrhage  may  also  occur  from  vessels  in 
adhesions. 

The  symptoms  of  internal  hemorrhage  are  characteristic  and  usually  come  on 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  operation.  The  patient  becomes  faint  and  blanched, 
and  the  pulse  small  and  rapid.  There  must  be  no  hesitation  :  the  only  course  open 
is  to  place  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic,  re-open  the  wound,  and  find  and  secure 
the  bleeding  point. 

Peritonitis  and  septiciemia  may  come  on  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day. 
The  earlier  symptoms  are  very  insidious,  but  the  following  combination  is  suffi- 
ciently grave.  The  vomiting  which  most  patients  suffer  from  for  a  few  hours,  and 
is  probably  due  to  the  anaesthetic,  instead  of  subsiding,  persists.  At  first  it  is 
white  and  frothy,  but,  suV)sequently  green  or  dark  ;  the  pulse  increases  in  frequency, 
at  the  same  time  decreasing  in  force  ;  the  respirations  are  more  frequent  ;  the  face 
becomes  pallid  or  slightly  jaundiced,  the  mental  condition  depressed  ;  the  tongue 
is  red,  rough,  and  dry,  though,  like  the  skin,  it  sometimes  remains  moist  through- 
out ;  the  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic  and  tender,  and  no  flatus  is  passed.  The 
temperature  in  many  cases  continues  low  from  the  first,  and  does  not  afford  any 
characteristic  indication. 

The  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable.  When  the  symptoms  are  those  of  gen- 
eral peritonitis,  active  treatment  is  of  little  avail.  When  they  point  to  the  fornaa- 
tion  of  an  abscess  in  the  pelvis,  or  in  the  abdominal  walls  around  the  wound,  there 
is  more  hope. 

The  stomach  may  be  washed  out  with  warm  water  every  six  or  twelve  hours, 
if  the  vomit  be  dark  and  bilious,  until  it  ceases.  The  ])assage  of  the  rectum  tube 
may  enable  the  flatus  to  escape  and  relieve  somewhat  the  abdominal  distention. 
Beef-tea  enemata  must  be  administered  everv  three  or  four  hours. 

Inttstina!  obstruction  is  a  comj^lication  that  occasionally  follows  ovariotomy. 
It  mav  \>c  eav\sed  '\w  \ai\o\\s  nn-^.^^^ — \i^'  vV^  \>cn\.^%\.\w^  becoming  adherent  to  the  ab- 
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dominal  incision  or  other  raw  surface,  or  by  its  becoming  entangled  in  the  omen- 
tum. Should  the  complication  occur  during  the  first  or  second  week  following  the 
operation,  its  symptoms  are  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  peritonitis  or 
septicaemia.  If  the  condition  is  recognized,  the  abdominal  wound  should  be  re- 
opened and  the  obstruction  removed. 

Phlegmasia  may  occur,  especially  during  convalescence ;  and  cases  have  proved 
fatal  from  portions  of  the  clot  becoming  detached. 

Tetanus  also  has  been  known  to  occur. 


Tumors  of  the  Uterus. 

Tumors  of  the  uterus  may  be  malignant  or  non-malignant.  The  former  in- 
clude sarcoma  and  carcinoma ;  the  latter,  fibromyoma,  fibroma  and  fibrocysts. 

I .  Non- malignant  Tumors  (*  *  Fibroids  *  * ) . 

These  resemble  in  their  structure  the  tissues  that  normally  form  the  wall  of 
the  uterus,  but  the  proportions  in  which  they  occur  differ  very  considerably.  Some 
are  soft,  pale  or  flesh-colored,  rapid  in  growth,  and  ill-defined  in  outline,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre — '' miomay  Others  grow  very 
slowly,  present  a  white  and  glistening  surface  on  section,  and  are  almost  as  hard  as 
cartilage.  These  consist  of  nothing  but  fibrous  tissue — ^^ fibroma''' — arranged 
concentrically  layer  upon  layer.  Unlike  the  former,  they  are  almost  non-vascular, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of  loose  connective  tissue,  which  differentiates 
them  from  the  surrounding  uterine  wall.  In  this  loose  fibrous  tissue  run  the  blood 
vessels  which  supply  the  tumor. 

Fibroids  occur  with  the  greatest  frequency  during  middle  life,  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  forty-five.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  ever  originate  after  the 
climacteric  ;  but  they  may  continue  to  grow,  and  in  some  instances  very  rapidly, 
after  that  epoch.  Sometimes  they  remain  unchanged  for  years.  During  menstrua- 
tion and  in  pregnancy  they  frequently  increase  very  fast ;  subsequently  they  undergo 
involution  with  the  rest  of  the  uterus,  and  may  disapjicar  completely. 

Fibroid  growths  are  liable  to  degenerative  changes  of  various  kinds.  Occa- 
sionally the  central  portions  become  changed  into  mucous  tissue,  and  the  soft  semi- 
fluctuating  tumor  thus  formed  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  cystic  tumor  of  the 
ovary.  Sometimes  cavities  or  cysts  form  in  them,  containing  pus,  blood  or  serum. 
Such  cysts  may  attain  an  enormous  size,  and,  like  the  preceding,  simulate  ovarian 
disease  very  closely.  After  the  menopause,  fibroids  generally  cea.se  growing,  but 
exceptions  to  this  are  not  uncommon.  They  may  atrophy  and  disapj^ear  ;  or  they 
may  undergo  calcareous  degeneration,  the  outer  layers  especially  being  affected  so 
that  sometimes  they  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  shell.  Sarcomatous  and 
carcinomatous  changes  are  supposed  by  some  to  occur  in  them,  but  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  the  occurrence  of  the  two  conditions  in  the  same  uterus  is  not  a 
mere  coincidence. 

There  is  no  limit  to  their  number.  They  may  occur  in  the  cervix,  but  are 
much  more  common  in  the  lx)dy  of  the  uterus.  Sometimes  they  grow  in  the 
centre  of  the  uterine  wall  {interstitial  fibroids^  \  sometimes  they  develop  on  the 
surface,  either  the  internal  (submucous)  or  the  external  (^subperitoneal).  In  this 
case  they  may  either  remain  sessile  or  become  pedunculated  and  project  as  polypi 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  or  that  of  the  peritoneum.  A  submucous  fibroid  may 
be  gradually  sej^arated  from  the  uterus  by  an  elongating  pedicle  and  expelled  by 
the  uterine  contractions  into  the  vagina.  Subperitoneal  fibroids  are  also  occasion- 
ally entirely  detached  from  the  uterine  surface.  When  connected  by  a  long  pedicle 
these  tumors  are  very  liable  to  give  rise  to  serious  complications,  from  their  ten- 
dency to  fall  into  the  jxihis  and  become  incarcerated,  or  by  becoming  accidentally 
twisted  orj  themselves  and  strangulated. 

Symptoms. — These  dei>end  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  situation  of  the 
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growth.  Sometimes  they  are  entirely  wanting,  so  that  the  tumors  reroain  UtenI 
for  the  whole  of  life. 

Hemorrhage  is  the  most  characteristic,  and  is  rarely  absent  except  in  thecax 
of  the  subperitoneal  variety.  With  large  interstitial  growths  it  is  often  profuse. 
Usually  it  takes  the  form  of  menorrhagia  coming  from  the  hypertrophied  miicouj 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  beginning  as  an  aggravation  and  prolongation  of  the 
menstrual  flow.  With  submucous  fibroics  it  may  occur  at  any  time,  coming  &ixii 
the  ulcerated  and  granulating  surface  of  the  tumor,  and  accompanied  by  a  profuse 
leucorrhceal  discharge.  This  latter  can  be  distinguished  from  the  discharge  present 
in  cancer  of  the  uterus,  by  being  less  watery  and  free  from  fetor. 

Pain. — Discomfort,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  and 
bearing-down  pains  are  generally  present,  and,  owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the 
tumor,  are  alwaj's  worse  at  the  menstrual  periods.  The  submucous  and  intetstitial 
varieties  are  attended  by  characteristic  uterine  dysmenorrhcea,  the  tumors  acting 
^  a  foreign  body  and  exciting  irregular  contractions  like  the  pains  of  labor.  .\s 
a  rule,  this  is  not  present  in  the  subperitoneal  form. 

Pressure. — The  urinary  organs  suffer  the  most  fretiuently ;  an  irritable  con- 


dition of  the  bladder  may  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  even  a  small  fibroid. 
Su|ipression  may  occur  from  compression  of  the  ureters  ;  incontinence  from  the 
bladder  being  dragged  into  the  abdomen  and  the  urethra  stretched  ;  or  retention 
if  the  tumor  presses  the  urethra  against  the  pubes.  Sometimes  this  is  intermittent, 
on  ing  to  the  varying  size  of  the  growth  during  the  menstrual  period. 

Ill  other  cases  the  rectum  is  compressed  so  that  constipation  and  even  obstruc- 
tion are  caused  ;  and  as  the  tumor  grows  in  si/e,  like  large  ovarian  cysis,  it  very 
seriously  interferes,  by  its  mere  bulk,  with  the  working  of  the  abdominal  and  wen 
the  thoracic  viscera. 

Sterilily  and  Abortion. — Pregnancy  seldom  occurs  when  there  is  a  submu- 
cous or  interstitial  fibroid  of  any  size.  If  it  does,  either  the  patient  miscarries, 
or,  if  the  full  term  is  reached,  there  is  great  danger  of  post-partum  hemorrhage, 
and  of  metritis  and  ])yiemia  due  to  sloughing  of  the  tumor. 

Physical  Sigtis. — These  differ  according  to  the  iocality, 

r.  Siilimiui'iis. — If  iiedunculated  and  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  utcnis.  a 
fibroid  can  often  !«  felt  projecting  through  the  cervix  as  a  hard,  smooth,  rounded 
m.iss.  It  may  lie  necessary  to  dilate  the  os  before  this  can  be  done  By  intro- 
ducing the  hngei  \ni.Q  \.\\e  na-Nxi^  of  %he  uterus,  the  position  and  extent  of  its  at- 
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tachment  can  then  be  ascertained.     If  sessile,  it  may  attain  a  large  size,  stretching 
the  uterus  like  a  capsule  and  reaching  as  high  as  the  umbilicus. 

2.  Interstitial. — As  with  a  former  variety,  the  uterus  is  always  increased  in 
size.  Its  cavity,  measured  by  the  uterine  sound,  may  be  found  to  be  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length.  The  canal  is  often  rendered  extremely  tortuous  by  the  tumors 
encroaching  upon  it,  so  that  the  passage  of  the  sound  may  be  very  difficult  or 
quite  impossible.  Small  growths  are  difficult  to  detect.  There  is  nothing  but  a 
peculiar  lumpiness  and  sense  of  resistance  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  which  the 
healthy  organ  does  not  present.  A  projecting  growth  may  simulate  a  flexion  of 
the  uterus ;  but  a  careful  bi-manual  examination  and  the  aid  of  the  uterine  sound 
will  always  obviate  an  error  of  this  kind.  When  large,  they  rise  up  into  the 
abdomen,  occupying  a  central  position,  and  form  a  solid,  rounded,  freely  movable 
tumor,  over  which  the  uterine  souffle  can  often  be  heard,  especially  at  the  sides. 
On  vaginal  examination  the  cervix  is  found  displaced  in  various  ways.  It  maybe 
drawn  up  in  the  abdomen  beyond  the  .reach  of  the  finger,  or,  if  the  lower  part  is 
involved,  it  may  be  altogether  lost,  the  os  appearing  as  a  mere  depression. 

3.  Subperitoneal. — In  these  the  uterine  cavity  is  not  necessarily  enlarged, 
and  the  uterine  souffle  is  not  present.  In  addition  to  the  general  mobility  of  the 
tumor,  the  growths  have  a  certain  range  of  free  movement,  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  pedicle.  Palpation  gives  the  idea  of  a  number  of  hard  rounded 
masses  rolling  one  over  the  other.  This  characteristic,  when  present,  is  absolutely 
distinctive. 

DifFerential  Diagnosis. — From  Pregnancy. — VV^hen  normal,  pregnancy  is 
easily  distinguished  ;  but  a  difficulty  may  arise  if  the  Aetus  is  dead,  and  all  the 
signs  of  pregnancy  have  disappeared,  and  there  is  a  dark  sanguineous  discharge 
escaping  from  the  enlarged  uterus.  This  condition  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  api)earance  |)resented  by  a  partially  detached  submucous  fibroid  in  process  of 
expulsion.  In  extra-uterine  gestation  the  history  and  rapidity  of  the  growth  are 
sufficient. 

Pregnancy  co-existing  with  fibroid  sometimes  presents  a  difficulty  :  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  signs,  most  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  shape  of  the  uterus,  and  the  size,  which  is  larger  than  would  correspond  to 
the  period  of  i)regnancy. 

From  Ovarian  Tumors. — In  these  the  uterine  souffle  is  never  heard  ;  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  is  not  enlarged,  and  the  tumor,  as  a  rule,  is  soft  and  fluctuating. 
Manipulation  of  the  mass  in  the  abdomen  does  not  move  the  sound  in  the  uterus 
unless  the  connection  between  the  latter  and  the  tumor  is  very  close.  Fibrocysts, 
however,  sometimes  cannot  be  distinguished. 

Abscess  of  the  ovary  or  Falloj^ian  tube,  haematocele  and  inflammatory  deposits 
occasionally  i^resent  a  difficulty,  esi)ecially  as  inflammation  is  not  unlikely  to 
occur  around  a  fibroid  if  it  causes  i)ressure. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  nature  of  the 
tumor,  the  raj)idity  of  the  growth,  the  amount  of  hemorrhage,  and  of  pressure 
upon  other  organs.  Sometimes  fibroids  cease  growing  or  even  disappear;  and 
sometimes  they  are  extruded  and  slough  off,  but  these  instances  are  exceptional. 
In  many  cases  death  results  from  hemorrhage,  exhaustion,  suppuration,  peritonitis, 
sloughing  of  the  tumor,  intestinal  obstruction  or  secondary  renal  mischief;  in 
many  more  the  patient's  health  is  thoroughly  broken  down,  and  some  intercurrent 
disorder  sets  in. 

Treatment. — Ergot. — The  hypodermic  injection  of  cigot  continued  for 
many  months  is  staled  to  have  some  influence  in  checking  the  growth  of  the  tumor. 
Its  action  is  very  uncertain.  The  gluteal  region  is  usually  selected  for  the  injec- 
tion. The  pain  is  extreme,  and  the  punctures  often  suppurate.  The  practice  has 
now  been  abandoned. 

Eltiiricity. — It  is  claimed  that  a  constant  ciurent (oOOHMDcing  with  50  milli- 
amperes  and  increasing  to  200  or  250)  passed  throqgh  the abstance  of  the  tumor 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days  will  cause  it  to  disappear,  po«Mr  by  bringing  into  play 
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those  conditions  which  sometimes  normally  during  h'fe  bring  about  the  same  result. 
One  electrode,  insulated  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  point,  is  inserted 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ;  the  other  (usually  the  positive)  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen.     The  latter  should  be  of  very  large  size  (seventy  to  eighty 
square  inches),  and  very  well  and  evenly  covered  with  a  folded  linen  cloth  pre- 
viously dampened  in  water,  or  with  such  currents  the  skin  will  be  destroyed.    Each 
sitting  lasts  five  or  ten  minutes.     Opinions  are  as  yet  divided  as  to  the  merits  of 
this  proceeding.     In  some  cases  there  is  no  doubt  the  tumor  has  diminished  or 
disappeared  ;    in  many  it  has  been  entirely  unaffected;    and  in  some,  especially 
when  high  currents  were  used,  sloughing  and  septicaemia  followed.     At  present 
the  method  is  entirely  empirical. 

Enucleation  per  Vaginam. — If  the  vagina  is  healthy  and  spacious,  and  the 
OS  and  cervix  capable  of  easy  dilatation,  small  tumors,  more  or  less  peduncu- 
lated, may  be  removed  this  way ;  and  sometimes  it  succeeds  with  large  inter- 
stitial fibroids,  but  only — ^and  this  is  almost  impossible  to  tell — when  they  are 
encapsuled. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  the  cervix  having  been  pre- 
viously dilated,  if  necessary.  The  uterus  is  pulled  down  as  far  as  possible  by 
means  of  a  vulsellum,  and  the  attachment  of  the  tumor  carefully  naade  out  with 
the  finger.  If  there  is  a  distinct  pedicle  an  ^craseur  may  be  placed  round  it  at 
once,  or  it  may  be  twisted  off. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sessile,  a  deep  incision  is  made  through  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  capsule  at  the  most  convenient  spot,  and  the  substance  of  the 
tumor  seized  with  strong  vulsellum-forceps.  Then,  while  an  assistant  pushes  the 
fundus  down  from  the  abdomen  into  the  pelvis,  an  attempt  is  made  to  insert  the 
finger  between  the  cai)sule  and  the  growth,  and  shell  it  out.  Emmet's  nail  curette 
and  Thomas's  spoon-saw  may  be  used  with  advantage,  but  all  instruments  add  very 
greatly  to  the  risk,  especially  as  the  fundus  is  approached,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  dragging  upon  the  tumor  not  to  invert  the  uterus,  or  its  wall  may  be 
included  in  theecraseur  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  laid  open.  The  caf^ule  is  then 
washed  out  with  iodine  water  and  plugged  with  pledgets  of  cotton  dip[)ed  in  the 
same  or  some  other  antiseptic.  These  may  be  removed  in  forty -eight  hours  and 
the  vagina  washed  out  with  a  weak  antiseptic  night  and  morning  until  the  dis- 
charge has  ceased. 

The  operation  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  If  any  portion  of  the  tumor  is 
left  it  is  certain  to  slough  and  very  likely  to  cause  septicaemia.  The  uterus  docs 
its  best  to  extrude  it,  and  sometimes  a  second  operation  may  successfully  complete 
the  removal  ;  but,  except  in  tliose  cases  where  the  tumor  is  small  or  already  pre- 
sents at  the  OS,  the  operation  is  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 

Removal  of  the  Uterine  Appendages. — The  object  of  this  proceeding  is  to  pre- 
cipitate the  menopause  and  so  induce  the  condition  of  atrophy  which  may  be 
expected  to  occur  after  that  event.  Sometimes  it  is  performed  with  the  \'iew  of 
checking  hemorrhage,  sometimes  with  the  view  of  arresting  the  growth  of  the 
tumor.  The  ojjeration  is  commonly  known  as  Hegar's.  It  is  most  feasible  when 
the  tumor  is  interstitial  and  of  moderate  size,  the  hemorrhage  periodic  and  exces- 
sive, and  the  normal  menopause  remote. 

The  patient  is  prepared  as  for  ovariotomy.  The  abdominal  incision  is  about 
three  inches  in  length  to  begin  with.  The  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  one  hand 
are  slii)ped  over  the  side  of  the  uterus  until  the  appendages  are  reached.  The 
tube  and  ovary  are  drawn  out  of  the  wound,  transfixed,  ligatured  and  dindcd. 
The  appendages  on  the  opposite  side  are  then  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The 
oi:)erati()n  is  never  to  be  recommended  when  the  tumor  has  attained  a  large  siic 
The  aj)i)endages  are  often  disj^laced  by  the  irregular  outgrowths  ;  they  maybe  be- 
hind or  buried  in  the  pelvis  beneath  the  tumor  and  quite  inaccessible.  In  some 
cases  they  are  flattened  out  and  adherent  to  the  growth,  from  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble tu  se]>arate  them.  (Ireat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  surface  of  the 
tumor  duT\w^  v.\\e  o\)^x^uov\*,  Keiworrhage  will  ensue,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
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to  check.     In  such  case  the  operator  must  be  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  supra- 
vaginal amputation  of  the  uterus. 

The  mortality  is  small,  and  in  many  cases  a  successful  result  is  obtained  ; 
menorrhagia  is  checked  and  the  tumor  ceases  to  grow  ;  in  some  it  has  completely 
disappeared.  Should  it  fail,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  not  in  any  way  dete- 
riorated, and  in  suitable  cases  resort  may  be  had  to  the  graver  operation  of  supra- 
vaginal amputation. 

Supraihiginal  Hysterectomy . — This  operation  is  advised  when  the  tumor  is  large, 
especially  if  it  is  soft,  growing  rapidly,  or  attended  with  menorrhagia.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  cases  of  fibrocyst,  unless  the  tumor  is  pedunculated.  The  age  of  the 
patient  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  the  menopause  is  indefinitely 
deferred,  and  it  is  useless  waiting  for  it  when  a  patient's  life  is  threatened  by  a 
bleeding  myoma.  Its  applicability  is,  however,  limited  to  those  cases  in  which 
sufficient  of  the  cervix  remains  in  a  healthy  condition  to  be  utilized  as  a  stump. 

The  instruments  required  are  the  same  as  those  for  ovariotomy,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Kceberl^'s  serre-nceud,  a  pair  of  pliers,  two  long  pedicle-needles,  and  a 
Tait's  screw.  The  latter  resembles  a  large  corkscrew,  and  is  often  of  great  service 
in  the  extraction  of  the  tumor.     A  second  serre-nceud  should  be  in  readiness. 

The  patient  is  prepared  as  for  ovariotomy.  An  incision  about  four  inches  in 
length  is  made  in  the  median  line,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  bladder,  an 
accident  which  is  far  more  likely  to  happen  than  in  ovariotomy.  The  abdominal 
walls  are  usually  very  vascular,  and  all  bleeding  points  must  l)e  secured  with  pres- 
sure forceps.  On  exposing  the  tumors,  the  dark  fleshy  api^arance  of  a  uterine 
fibroid  will  at  once  be  recognized. 

The  relations  of  the  tumor  to  the  broad  ligaments  are  then  explored,  and  if  it 
appears  capable  of  removal,  the  incision  is  enlarged  to  the  necessary  extent.  A 
fibroid  cannot  be  pulled  out  of  the  al)domen  unless  the  incision  be  carried  almost 
to  the  level  of  its  upper  border,  especially  if  the  tumor  is  broad.  The  incision 
may  l)e  carried  through  the  umbilicus  or  to  the  left  of  that  structure  as  far  as 
required. 

The  presence  of  adhesions  is  then  ascertained.  These  are  most  frequently 
omental,  the  vessels  being  sometimes  enormously  dilated.  They  must  be  secured 
by  ligature,  both  on  the  proximal  and  distal  side,  and  divided. 

The  tumor  is  now  raised  through  the  abdominal  opening — not  always  an  easy 
matter.  It  is  slippery,  possibly  wedged  in  the  pelvis,  and  a  hand  passed  behind  it 
fills  up  the  al)dominal  opening  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  lift  it  out 
without  unduly  enlarging  the  incision.  The  screw  may  then  be  thrust  into  the  most 
prominent  i)art,  with  its  i)oint  directed  toward  the  fundus.  By  depressing  the 
handle  and  raising  the  point,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  tumor  forward,  while 
with  the  other  hand  the  abdominal  wall  is  retracted  over  the  fundus,  it  may  be  suc- 
cessfuly  coaxed  out  of  its  i)ed.  The  abdominal  viscera  are  at  once  protected  by 
a  large,  warm,  flat  sponge,  which  is  pushed  under  the  parietes.  Any  further  adhe- 
sions are  attended  to,  and  the  relation  of  the  bladder  to  the  front  of  the  tumor 
ascertained,  a  sound  l)eing  |)asse(l  into  the  bladder,  if  necessary,  for  that  purpose. 
It  may  be  necessary  te>  dissect  it  from  the  tumor. 

The  wire  of  a  Rcji-berle's  serre-nceud  is  then  passed  around  the  tumor  at  the 
level  of  the  os  internum,  including  the  tubes  and  ovaries  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  broad  liganients,  which  are  i)ulled  up  by  the  assistant  above  the  level  of  the 
wire.  The  looiJ  ^"^  \\\^w  tightened  by  means  of  the  key,  taking  care  that  the 
bladder  is  not  included. 

No  difficulty  is  exjjerienced  when  the  appendages  tie  evenly  and  high  up  on 
the  sides  of  the  tumor.  \{  thev  are  situated  too  low  to  be  included  with  safetv 
in  the  loop,  they  must  1)0  removed  sei)arately. 

When  the  tension  on  the  i)road  1  igamen  t  is  excewve,  it  may  be  trans  fixed  with 
a  stout  ligature  close  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  tied  between  the  uterus  and 
the  ovary.  The  larger  vessels  heini^  controlled  by  tlui^  die  peritoneal  envelojje  of 
the  uterus  is  freelv  divided  at  a  distance  of  about  thl€e  inches  from  the  wire  loop 
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be  made  out  in  the  early  stages,  and  later  an  irregular  ulcerated  surface.     Rectal 
examination  should  never  be  omitted. 

In  carcinoma  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  pain  is  an  early  and  marked  symptom ; 
the  cervix  is  normal  or  dilated  ;  the  uterus  enlarged  ;  hemorrhage  always  follovs 
the  introduction  of  the  sound.  Introduction  of  the  finger  through  the  dilated 
cervix  as  a  rule  confirms  the  diagnosis  at  once. 

Treatment. — When  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  vaginal  portion,  the  cer- 
vix may  be  removed.  When  the  canal  is  involved  the  extent  of  the  disease  must 
determine  the  necessity  for  partial  or  complete  hysterectomy.  Cancer  invohnng 
the  body  can  be  treated  only  by  complete  extirpation. 

Amputation  of  the  Cennx. — This  may  be  performed  in  various  ways :  with  the 
galvano-cautery,  the  ^craseur,  or  the  knife  and  scissors. 

The  patient  is  placed  either  in  the  semiprone  or  lithotomy  position.  The 
cervix  is  exposed  by  means  of  a  Sims'  speculum,  and  drawn  down  with  a  vulscUum 
to  the  vulva.  The  wire  is  passed  over  the  handle  and  adjusted  around  the  cenix 
as  high  above  the  disease  as  possible.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  the  wire 
too  high  posteriorly  for  fear  of  cutting  into  Douglas's  pouch.  The  circuit  is  closed, 
the  wire  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  just  sufficient  traction  maintained  to  keep  the 
wire  against  the  part  to  be  severed.  The  operation  requires  several  minutes.  Hem- 
orrhage is  usually  avoided,  but  it  may  occur,  and  the  possibility  of  secondary 
bleeding  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  ecraseur  is  more  portable  but  less  safe  ;  the  chain  is  not  so  easily  roanipo- 
la  ted  and  there  is  greater  danger  of  cutting  into  Douglas's  pouch.  For  this  reason 
a  curved  Ecraseur  is  best. 

Supravaginal  Amputation  of  the  Cervix. — The  cervix  is  drawn  down  and  a 
semicircular  incision  made  in  the  anterior  reflection  of  the  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane with  a  scalpel  or  blunt-pointed  scissors.  The  bladder  is  easily  separated  by 
the  finger,  and  retracts  upward,  carrying  the  ureters  with  it.  The  utcro-vesical 
pouch  of  the  i)eritoneum  must  not  be  opened.  The  cervix  is  then  pulled  fonraxd 
to  the  pubes,  and  a  semicircular  incision  made  through  the  posterior  reflection  of 
the  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  its  extremities  uniting  with  those  of  the  anterior, 
so  that  the  cervix  is  entirely  free  from  the  vagina.  Douglas's  pouch  is  liable  to  be 
oi)ened,  but  this  is  of  little  consequence  ;  if  the  posterior  lip  must  be  divided  high 
up,  it  is  better  to  cut  into  the  pouch  and  remove  the  peritoneal  covering  with  the 
portion  amputated.  The  clearing  of  the  cervix  laterally  is  more  difficult,  on  ac- 
count of  the  firmness  of  the  connective  tissue  and  the  presence  of  large  branches 
of  the  uterine  artery.  Bleeding  vessels  should  be  secured  at  once  with  pressoie 
forceps  and  then  tied.  As  soon  as  the  cervix  is  freed  all  round,  the  knife  is  car- 
ried through  the  anterior  wall  at  the  required  height,  obliquely  upward  toward  die 
canaU  and  a  conical  portion  excised  from  the  interior.  The  anterior  and  pos- 
terior vaginal  walls  are  stitched  to  the  lips  of  the  cervix,  and  sutures  arc  also 
inserted  laterally  ;  they  help  to  control  the  hemorrhage.  The  ureters  retract  so 
that  they  are  not  in  danger  of  being  caught.  By  this  operation  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  may  be  removed  as  well  as  the  cervix.  It  is  not 
free  from  danger  ;  even  with  the  best  statistics  there  is  a  mortality  of  ti*-elvc  per 
cent. 

Extirpation  of  the  Uterus. — This  may  be  done  either  by  abdominal  section 
through  the  vagina  [or  through  the  sacrum]  ;  the  mortality  in  the  case  of  the 
former  [formerly  high,  has  now  been  brought  so  low  by  improved  technique  as  to 
cause  it  to  be  preferred.  The  whole  uterus  is  rarely  removed  in  comparison  with 
])artial  removal.  llie  cervix  is  usually  retained,  as  in  the  following  operation: 
The  operation  consists  in  the  removal  of  all  that  portion  of  the  uterus  above  the 
vagina,  and  is  thus  performed  :  The  abdomen  is  opened  rapidly  through  the 
median  line  and  the  uterus  disengaged  by  the  hand  or  fingers  from  its  superficial 
adhesions,  a  sound  is  i)assed  into  the  bladder  to  establish  the  exact  relation,  and 
when  enluelv  free  an  elastic  cord  ligature  is  placed  tightly  around  the  cerrii; 
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some  surgeons  with  two  heavy  pins  transfix  the  uterus  just  above  the  point  of 
application  of  the  ligature,  to  keep  it  from  slipping  and,  as  well,  from  including 
a  portion  of  the  bladder.  The  uterine  adnexa  are  then  tied  and  removed,  an 
antero-posterior  incision  made,  and  the  uterus  with  the  tumor  removed.  The 
uterine  stump  is  now  cauterized  with  the  Pacquelin  cautery  to  prevent  infection  of 
the  wound.  If  intended  to  treat  it  extra-peritoneal,  the  stump  is  now  drawn  out 
of  the  wound,  leaving  the  pins  and  the  ends  of  the  elastic  ligature  projecting.  If 
an  intra-peritoneal  method  is  desired,  the  stump,  after  cauterization  with  acid  or 
actual  cautery,  must  be  carefully  sutured  and  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  uterus 
brought  in  accurate  apposition.  By  the  extra- peritoneal  method  (Hegar),  the 
stump  being  brought  out  of  the  wound,  and  the  abdominal  wound  made  to  enclose 
it  firmly,  the  cut  surface  is  thus  extra-peritoneal,  and  the  possibility  of  infection 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  wound  is  dressed  by  placing  a  tamponade  of  cotton 
over  it,  wet  with  solution  bichloride  of  mercury  or  chloride  of  zinc,  and  over  that 
iodoform  gauze.] 

The  first  steps  in  vaginal  hysterectomy  are  identical  with  those  already  de- 
scribed for  supravaginal  amputation  of  the  cervix  ;  the  later  ones  admit  of  innu- 
merable modifications.  A  circular  incision  is  made  in  the  vaginal  vault,  the  blad- 
der separated  from  the  cervix  as  far  as  the  utero-vesical  fold  of  peritoneum,  and  a 
free  opening  made  into  Douglas's  pouch.  Two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  i>assed 
in  over  the  fundus  uteri  into  the  vesico-uterine  pouch,  and  the  peritoneum  is 
divided  anteriorly  by  cutting  down  upon  them  through  the  wound  in  front  of  the 
cervix.     The  uterus  is  now  free  in  front  and  behind. 

The  uterus  must  now  be  forcibly  pulled  down.  If  it  can  be  brought  outside 
and  fully  exposed,  the  broad  ligaments  may  l)e  secured  by  ligatures,  and  the  uterus 
cut  away,  if  this  cannot  be  done  the  ligament  must  be  clamped  on  one  side  as 
close  to  the  uterus  as  possible,  and  then  the  tissues  divided  on  the  uterine  side. 
There  is  no  difficulty  then  in  transfixing  the  other  ligament,  ligaturing  it  in  two 
halves,  and  cutting  it  away.  The  clamp  may  either  be  left  on  for  forty-eight  hours 
or  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  this  as  well.  If  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes  are 
allowed  to  remain,  the  stumps  are  sufficiently  long  to  ligature  easily  ;  but  if  they 
are  removed  the  ligatures  are  liable  to  slip. 

Another  method  is  to  secure  the  broad  lii^aments  in  segments,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  drawing  down  the  uterus  bit  by  bit,  in  a  zigzag 
manner. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  ureters  or  including  them  in 
the  ligatures.  These  must  be  jjlaced  as  near  the  cervix  as  possible  ;  the  ureters 
are  less  than  half  an  inch  to  the  side — higher  up  they  are  a  little  further  off. 

No  sutures  are  required  ;  the  parts  fall  naturally  into  apposition.  If  the 
clamps  are  used  and  left  they  serve  as  a  drain  ;  if  not,  a  glass  tube  must  be  f)assed 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  left  for  three  or  four  days.  \{  the  discharge  becomes 
offensive  the  wound  must  be  thorougldy  irrigated  with  an  antise[)tic  by  means  of 
a  catheter.  The  tube  should  be  surrounded  with  antiseptic  wool  where  it  lies  be- 
tween the  labia,  but  any  Airther  plugging  is  unnecessary.  Hemorrhage  is  the 
chief  risk,  either  during  or  after  the  operation. 

Caution  must  be  exercised  in  separating  the  bladder,  as  its  walls  are  very 
thin. 

Mortality. — In  anijintation  of  the  cervix  with  the  cautery  this  is  only  7  per 
cent.  ;  in  the  snj)ravaginal  oj>crati()n,  the  best  results  give  12  per  cent.  ;  but  in 
complete  extirpation  it  is  as  high  as  28.6  per  cent.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  final.      Later  results  are  nine  h  l)c*tter,  as  might  have  been  exi)ected. 

The  prognosis,  so  far  as  <  urc  is  concerned,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Recur- 
rence either  in  the  scar  or  in  the  periuterine  tissue  invariably  occurs  within  a  few 
months. 

Cancer  of  the  body  is  so  rare  and  so  seldom  diagnosed  in  time  that  complete 
extirpation  can  hardly  ever  he  perf(;rmc(l. 
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Operations  about   the  Vulva  and  Vagina. 

Vascular  tumors  frequently  occur  at  the  orifice  of  the  female  urethra.  They 
form  small,  florid  excrescences,  sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  aixi 
give  rise  to  increased  frequency  and  pain  on  micturition,  i^'ith  hemorrhage  not 
unfrequently.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  cal- 
culus in  the  bladder.  The  mucous  membrane  around  and  extending  up  the 
urethra  is  often  involved  in  the  vascular  growth.  The  tumor  should  be  removed 
with  a  pair  of  fine-pointed  scissors.  If  the  mucous  membrane  is  involved,  it  must 
be  thoroughly  treated  with  the  cautery.     The  condition  is  very  liable  to  recur. 

Cysts  of  the  labium  are  generally  due  to  obstruction  of  the  duct  of  Barthohn's 
gland.  The  cyst  usually  contains  a  glairy,  colorless  fluid  and  is  very  liable  to  sup- 
purate. Simple  incision  is  not  sufficient ;  the  cyst  invariably  refills  ;  if  possibk, 
it  should  be  enucleated,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  a  portion  of  the  wall  should 
be  excised  and  the  interior  thoroughly  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Fibrous  and  fatty  tumors  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  labium,  and  need 
no  special  comment. 

Cysts  of  the  vagina  are  not  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  They  result  from 
distention  of  mucous  follicles,  and  sometimes  attain  the  size  of  a  small  ^g.  ^^'hcn 
small  they  cause  no  trouble  ;  when  large  they  produce  the  symptoms  of  a  foreign 
body,  and  may  excite  a  chronic  leucorrhoea.  A  portion  of  the  cyst- wall  should 
be  excised  and  the  interior  of  the  sac  freely  cauterized.  Enucleation  should  not 
be  attempted. 

Vcsico-vaginal  fistula  result  usually  from  sloughing  following  protracted  and 
difficult  labor,  or  ulceration  around  a  foreign  body  impacted  in  the  vagina.  They 
give  rise  to  great  distress,  owing  to  the  constant  escape  of  the  urine  and  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin  which  it  causes.  The  fistulae  vary  much  in  size — some  hardly 
admit  a  probe.  In  severe  cases  nearly  the  whole  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina 
may  be  destroyed.  When  small,  the  opening  may  be  detected  by  filling  the 
bladder  with  milk  ;  the  ix)int  where  it  flows  into  the  vagina  will  then  be  readily 
seen  through  a  speculum.  Vesico-vaginal  fistula  is  most  usually  found  about  half 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  cervix  uteri,  sometimes  close  to  it.  Very  occasionally  it 
opens  into  the  uterus  itself — utero- vesical.  When  the  fistula  is  very  small,  touch- 
ing it  with  the  actual  cautery  may  succeed  in  closing  it,  but  the  proceeding  usually 
terminates  in  failure,  and  an  operation  has  to  be  undertaken.  The  patient  may 
be  placed  either  in  the  lithotomy  or  semiprone  position,  a  duck-bill  speculum 
introduced,  and  the  uterus  drawn  down  as  low  as  f>ossible  with  a  tenaculum.  The 
edges  of  the  fistula  should  then  be  pared  and  brought  together  with  sutures  placed 
sufficiently  close  to  prevent  the  passage  of  urine  between  them.  The  operation 
is  often  very  tedious  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  at  the 
parts.  Various  ingenious  needles  and  needle-holders  have  been  invented  with  a 
view  to  overcome  this.  The  bladder  should  be  emptied  by  a  catheter  every  eight 
hours  for  the  first  three  days,  and  the  stitches  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week. 

Recto-vagi?ial fistuliz  may  occur  from  the  same  causes  as  the  preceding-  They 
are  commonly  situated  just  within  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  and  may  be  treated 
in  a  similar  way. 

Laceration  of  the  cennx  uteri  is  also  a  result  of  labor.  It  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  great  hyperplasia  and  cystic  degeneration ;  the  lips  tend  to  become 
everted  (ectropion)  and  expose  the  inner  surface  of  the  cervical  canal ;  this  exposed 
surface  very  soon  becomes  denuded  of  epithelium,  and  is  the  source  of  a  profuse 
catarrhal  ieucorrhcjea  ;  the  condition  persists  indefinitely  and  may  be  the  cause  of 
many  troubles,  both  local  and  general.  **  Trachelorrhaphy  **  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  operation  proposed  by  Emmet  for  the  repair  of  the  laceration. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  j)osition,  and  the  uterus  drawn  down  as 
far  as  possible  by  means  of  a  tenaculum.  The  lacerated  surfaces  are  well  exposed, 
and  a  strip  of  mucous  membrane  removed  on  either  side,  leaving  a  broad  tract  un- 
denuded  between  \.\\tm  •,  \\\\^  u^e^  ^\VV  O^rm  the  cervical  canal  and  external  os 
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when  the  operation  is  completed  ;  the  flaps  are  then  approximated  and  the  sutures 
applied.  The  insertion  of  the  sutures  is  rot  an  easy  matter,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  at  the  parts  and  the  toughness  of  the  uterine  tissue.  A  short,  very  stout, 
and  slightly- curved  needle  is  required  and  a  strong  needle  holder  ;  the  needle  should 
be  armed  with  a  silk  loop,  and  when  it  has  been  inserted  through  both  lips,  a  silver 
wire  threaded  into  the  loop  should  be  drawn  into  position  ;  three  or  four  sutures 
will  be  required  on  either  side  ;  they  are  best  secured  with  a  coil  and  clamped  shot, 
and  one  end  left  long  to  facilitate  removal.  They  may  be  removed  on  Che  seventh 
day,  though  some  prefer  to  leave  them  until  the  tenth  or  even  longer,  as  they  seem 
to  cause  but  little  irritation.  The  operation  should  not  be  undertaken  if  there  is 
any  pelvic  inflammation  or  cellulitis. 

Rupture  of  ihe  p^rintum  is  also  an  accident  of  labor.  It  may  l)e  "  partial  " 
only,  extending  through  the  fourchette,  or  •'  complete,"  involving  the  sphincter 
ani  and  more  or  les.s  of  the  recto-vaginal  septum.  .\n  attempt  should  always  be 
made  to  repair  the  injury  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  although  it  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful. Innumerable  modifications  have  been  proposed,  and  are  employed  by  dif- 
ferent operators  in  the  repair  of  the  perineum.  The  operation  for  complete  rupture 
is  as  follows :  The  bowels  having  been  well  opened  and  an  enema  administered 
the  same  morning,  the  ])atient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  An  assistant 
stands  on  either  side  supporting  the  patient's  knee  under  his  arm  ;  with  one  hand 
he  draws  the  labia  apart,  and  the  other  is  free  to  assist  the  operator.  Sitting  in 
front  of  the  patient,  the  operator  inserts  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  his  left  hand 


■h,  he  denudes  the  surface  in  the 
the  septum,  the  point 


,is,  and  putting  the  parts  upon  the 
following  manner :  At  a  point  about  half  an 
of  a  scalpel  or  pair  of  scissors  is  passed  into 
the  tissues  and  carried  along  between  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  vagina  and  rectum, 
dividing  the  septum  into  an  anterior  and 
posterior  flap;  the  incision  is  terminated  at 
an  equidistant  |>oint  upon  the  opposite  side. 
Sometimes  the  line  of  incision  is  more  or 
less  marked  out  by  an  area  of  pale  cica- 
tricial tissue,  but  this  is  not  always  so. 
From  either  extremity  of  this  transverse 
incision,  another  is  carried  forward  to  the 
lesser  labium,  and  backward  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  anal  orifice.  In  this  manner  an 
H-shaped  incision  is  formed.  The  inci- 
sions must  be  freely  made,  or  the  surface  de- 
nuded will  be  insufficient  to  form  a  strong 
perineum,  and  the  flaps  will  require  further 
dissecting  up.  Hemorrhage  is  generally 
considerable,  but  can  be  kept  in  check  by 
sponges  and  pressure  forceps  ;  ligatures  are 

not  required.     The  free    edge  of  the   an-      Fh^  s°s.—inci«ion  mBupiur* of  ih«  Perineum, 
terior  flap  is  secured  by  a  coujile  of  forceps 

and  held  up  by  the  assistants  on  either  side  ;  the  sutures  are  then  inserted.  Some 
prefer  to  bring  together  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  anus  first,  but  no  advantage 
is  gained  by  this,  Kither  silver  wire  or  silk-worm  gut  may  be  employed.  Com- 
mencing ac  the  lower  part,  the  needle,  which  is  moderately  curvet]  and  mounted 
on  a  strong  handle,  is  entered  on  one  side  about  a  ijuarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
margin,  or,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  into  the  denuded  surface  just  uithin  the 
margin.  It  is  then  carried  between  the  layers  of  the  recto-vaginal  sejitum  and 
brought  out  in  the  middle  of  the  denuded  surface,  threaded  with  one  end  of  the 
suture,  and  withdrawn.  The  needle  is  then  passed  on  the  opposite  side  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  i>oint  being  made  to  emerge  at  the  same  hole.  It  is  threaded  with 
the  other  end  of  the  wire,  withdrawn,  and  the  suture  thus  completed.     Three  or 
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four  sutures  are  passed  in  this  way  through  the  recto-vaginal  septum ;  one  or  no 
more  are  required  in  front,  and  one  or  two  for  the  rectum.  In  passing  the  rectal 
and  vaginal  stitches,  care  must  be  taken  to  enter  them  just  at  the  cut  edge  of  tht 
mucous  membrane,  so  that  perfect  adaptation  of  the  raw  surfaces  may  be  ensured. 

The  sutures  having  been  all  inserted,  the  wound  is  carefully  sponged,  and  the 
patient's  knees  brought  together.  The  sutures  are  then  tied  firmly,  but  not  loo 
tightly,  commencing  from  the  lowest  ;  the  wire  may  either  be  twisted  or  secured 
with  shot  and  coil.  The  wound  is  dressed  with  some  absorbent  wool  and  a  T- 
bandage  applied,  A  morphiasitppositoryshould  be  administered,  as  the  pain  after 
the  operation  is  often  very  considerable. 

The  repair  of  a  partial  rupture  is  generally  unattended  with  much  difficuliy. 


F.(J,  s««.-M' 
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A  V-shaped  incision  is  made  through  the  integuments,  the  apex  being  just  in  front 
of  the  untorn  remains  of  the  iierineum  and  the  branches  extending  to  the  labium 
minus  on  either  side.  The  anterior  extremities  of  these  are  united  by  an  incision 
which  crosses  the  mucous  membrane  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  apci,  and 
the  enclosed  surface  is  then  denuded  ;  or  the  V-shaped  flap  may  be  dissected  op 
and  carried  forward.     Sutures  are  inserted  as  in  the  previous  operation. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  parts  clean.  The  catheter  is 
required  every  eight  hours  for  some  days.  The  bowels  generally  have  a  tendencT 
to  act  of  themselves  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  This  may  be  encouraged  byi 
mild  aj^rient  followed  by  an  enema.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
patient  to  keep  them  confined  by  means  of  opium,  and  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
stitches  may  be  removed  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Abnormal  Development. 

Complete  absence  of  the  mammary  gland  is  very  rare  ;  imperfect  evolution  at 
puberty,  the  breast  retaining  the  infantile  type,  is  not  un frequent,  especially  when 
the  sexual  organs  are  not  developed. 

Polyfnastia  is  more  common.  In  most  instances,  the  supernumerary  struc- 
tures are  riuite  rudimentary,  merely  imperforate  nipples  with  a  linear  depression 
and  no  areola ;  but  sometimes  they  are  well-formed  glands,  functionally  active. 
Usually  they  lie  in  pairs  along  the  line  of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  and  are 
lower  down  upon  the  thorax  ;  but  a  few  instances  are  recorded  in  which  they  have 
been  found  above  the  normal  level,  in  the  median  line,  and  even  in  distant  parts  of 
the  body  and  upon  the  limits.  In  addition  to  this,  milk-producing  tracts  of  integu- 
ment, and,  more  rarely,  small,  well-defined  glands,  are,  as  Champneys  has 
pointed  out,  occasionally  developed  in  the  axillary  region  during  the  lying-in 
period. 

Hypertrophy. — Proportionate  overgrowth  of  all  the  parts  of  the  breast  is  vtry 
rare,  but  cases  of  enormous  and  rapid  enlargement,  affecting  the  connective  tissue 
only,  are  not  uncommon  in  young  women  about  the  time  of  puberty,  and  even  in 
men.  It  may  affect  one  side  or  both,  and  the  size  may  be  so  great  that  the  patient 
is  scarcely  able  to  support  the  weight.  The  skin  is  thickened  and  rather  coarser 
in  texture,  and  the  areola  much  longer  than  natural ;  but  in  other  respects  there 
is  no  very  conspicuous  alteration,  and  the  consistence  is  perfectly  uniform,  which 
serves  to  distinguish  this  at  once  from  enlargement  due  to  rapidly  growing  tumors. 
Nothing  is  known  as  regards  cause,  and  no  treatment  has  any  effect.  Excision 
may  be  performed  if  the  inconvenience  becomes  extreme,  but  the  operation  is  not 
a  light  one.  In  a  few  cases  the  enlargement  increases  very  seriously  during  preg- 
nancy ;  in  the  majority  the  breast  either  fails  to  secrete  altogether,  or  does  so  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Affections  of  the  Nipple  and  Areola. 

Inflammation  of  the  nipple  is  of  common  occurrence  during  lactation,  owing 
to  the  constant  moisture  and  friction  to  which  the  part  is  subjected.  The  delicate 
epidermis  is  detached,  leaving  a  superficial  excoriation  ;  this  deepens  into  a  fissure, 
usually  between  the  rugae  or  at  the  base,  and  in  bad  cases  ends  in  serious  ulcera- 
tion. The  pain  when  the  part  is  touched,  or  an  attempt  is  made  at  suckling,  is 
simply  agonizing,  and  even  when  mammary  abscess  does  not  follow,  often  leads 
to  grave  impairment  of  health  and  strength. 

It  usually  occurs  with  the  first  child,  and  in  those  whose  nipples  are  ill-de- 
veloped. During  the  i>eriod  of  pregnancy  the  skin  should  be  carefully  hardened 
by  bathing  it  night  and  morning  with  spirits  and  water,  and,  if  there  is  any  need 
for  it,  the  nipple  should  be  gently  drawn  out  by  suction  through  a  properly  con- 
trived tube.  Afterward  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keej)  it  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  to  cleanse  it  thoroughly  every  time  the  child  leaves  it.  If  there  is 
the  least  excoriation,  a  mild  or  soothing  ointment,  such  as  almond  oil,  may  be 
applied,  and  a  shield  should  be  used.  If  it  continues  and  forms  a  fissure,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  breast-pump,  in  order  to  save  the  patient  the  pain. 
Lead  lotion,  glycerine  and  tannic  acid,  styptic  colloid,  and  similar  remedies 
may  be  used  at  first  Staking  care  that  the  nipple  is  cleansed  before  the  child 
is  put  to  it)  ;  but  if  the  ulceration  persists,  it  is  better  to  toucK  iVv^  V^^sfc  ^x'Ccv 
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nitrate  of  silver,  the  pain  being  prevented  by  applying  a  solution  of  cocaioe 
first.  When  the  scab  drops  off,  the  epidermis  is  sound  beneath,  though  stts 
thin. 

In  addition  to  this,  eczema  of  the  nipple  is  occasionally  met  with  during 
suckling,  the  locality  being  determined  in  all  probability  by  the  continual  moist- 
ure ;  abscesses  may  occur  in  connection  with  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  areola  ; 
small  sebaceous  cysts  and  papillomata  may  develop,  and,  especially  in  wet-nurses, 
typical  syphilitic  chancres  vixsiy  ioxvsx,  the  infection  being  derived  from  the  fissures 
and  mucous  patches  so  commonly  found  at  the  angles  of  the  mouths  of  infants 
suffering  from  hereditary  disease. 

Facet's  Disease. 

Eczema  of  the  nipple  must  be  distinguished  from  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  skin 
closely  resembling  it,  which  was  first  described  by  Paget,  and  which  is  of  great 
importance  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  ends  in  carcinoma.  It  affects  the 
nipple  and  the  areola.  The  surface  in  most  cases  is  raw,  intensely  red,  and  finely- 
granular,  like  that  of  an  acute  diffuse  eczema,  with  a  copious  yellow  and  viscid 
discharge.  In  others  it  resembles  a  more  chronic  form,  or  it  is  like  psoriasis, 
spreading  beyond  the  areola,  and  covering  the  breast  with  scattered  blotches. 
Nearly  always  there  is  itching  and  sometimes  a  sensation  of  burning.  The  base  is 
always  considerably  thickened,  and  occasionally  the  ulceration  is  so  extensive  as  to 
lead  to  destruction  of  the  nipple. 

The  chief  features  distinguishing  it  from  ordinary  eczema  are  the  well-defined 
margin  it  presents,  and  the  evidence  of  deeper  infiltration  of  the  papillary  layer 
of  the  corium.  What  proportion  of  cases  ends  in  carcinoma  (it  is  probably  a 
large  one),  and  how  long  it  continues  before  this  breaks  out,  are  questions  still 
unsettled,  but  the  intimate  connection  of  the  two  (though  not  their  identity),  may 
be  considered  as  well  established.  The  usual  form  is  duct  or  villous  carcinoma, 
but  the  squamous  type  may  occur. 

The  microscopic  appearances,  according  to  the  earlier  observers, 'merely  pre- 
sented a  certain  degree  of  proliferation  of  the  deeper  layer  of  the  epithelium. 
with  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  corium  beneath,  dilatation  of  the  ducts,  pro- 
liferation of  the  secreting  cells  in  the  acini,  and  finally  the  invasion  of  the  epi- 
thelium and  the  development  of  carcinoma.  Recently,  however,  another  signifi- 
cation has  been  assigned  by  Darier,  Wickham,  and  others,  to  certain  peculiar 
highly  refractile  cells  that  are  present  in  the  epidermis  and  in  the  ducts  of  the 
milk  and  sweat  glands,  and  are  usually  best  developed  at  the  growing  margin. 

They  may  be  found,  in  a  scraping  of  the  surface  mixed  with  water,  though 
their  relation  to  the  other  cells  can  only  be  seen  in  sections.  When  snoall,  they 
are  difficult  to  distinguish  ;  as  they  increase  in  size  a  doubly  refracting  membrane 
forms  around  them ;  the  other  cells  are  pushed  aside  or  altered  in  shaf)e,  and  at 
length  they  develop  into  peculiar  rounded  bodies,  much  larger  than  the  other 
cells,  and  either  containing  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  or  else  divided  in  two,  very 
much  in  the  fashion  of  a  six)re- bearing  cyst.  The  irritation  causes  the  superficial 
layers  to  desquamate,  the  inter-papillary  processes  grow  larger,  and  at  length  the 
exudation  accumulates  to  such  an  extent  that  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
epithelium  and  the  corium  disappears. 

These  cells  are  said  to  be  psorosperms  or  coccidia,  and  to  belong  to  the 
sporozoa.  Undoubtedly  they  are  characteristic  of  the  eczematous  stage,  and, 
according  to  Wickham,  they  occur  not  only  in  the  consecutive  carcinoma,  but  in 
other  forms  of  cancer  as  well.  Similar  structures  have  been  described  in  connec- 
tion with  molluscum  contagiosum.  Cultivation  has  not  succeeded,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  after  maceration  in  water  for  sixteen  days,  when  all  else  had  disappeutd, 
they  still  remained  intact. 

Free  removal  is  the  only  treatment.  In  many  cases  this  means  excision  of 
the  bieasl,  as  l\\e  mppV^  vi\\>cv  v\\^  ^\^vi\a.  -axv^  x^w^  ^Vvcv  -wiound  must  be  taken  amj* 


It  is  poG&ible.  bowiever.  it  the  view  iKit  the  di;i!ei*se  i*  re^*Uy  the  jntw^k  I  sM  lh<««^ 
psorosperms  receives  coolBnitttion^  that  mii  rv*5C\>|Mc  exAmhvAlUM^  vM  n^KmmmIx*  ^\|j«v>k 
of  ccxema  nav  lead  to  earlier  operation,  while  the  vii$eii^»e  ^n  mOJ  hmUesK  ^Us> 
before  such  drastic  measures  are  necesssuv. 
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Inflammation  of  the  mammary  gland  may  Iv  tu  utr  or  \  h^^h(^^  Tht*  \MW\ 
(with  chronic  abscess)  will  be  dealt  with  by  itself*  tis  its  |>atholo^Y  i*  \\\A  «TH<^iu 

Aa  TK   Inki.ammahon. 

This  is  common  at  birth,  puberty,  and  liurin^^  Ituiwtion.  A(  \A\\v{  (lum^  mI 
life  it  may  be  caused  by  violence,  but  it  is,  cont|Kirativolv  upCMklhfi,  irtl0,  a\\\\ 
syphilis,  tubercle,  and  other  s[)ecific  diseases  si* I dom  allark  the  ^laiul  (« luuu  H\  ol 
course,  is  different).  The  starting  point  is  usually  sontr  «*li^)\|  lh|uiv.  ^uth  i\^ 
friction  or  a  blow.  When  it  occurs  at  birth  or  puberty,  il  ur<ulv  alsvav  undiM 
goes  resolution,  although  su|)purati()n  may  occur  as  in  other  paili.  (  hi  the  oihei 
hand,  when  it  breaks  out  during  lactation,  sup))uralion  \h  cHreedlh^Jv  niMiinHh, 
the  pyogenic  organisms  entering  either  through  crarkn  and  hwnuien  ol  (he  nhiphs 
or,  possibly,  finding  their  way  up  the  ducts  into  the  mini  and  ihe  peth«lMn«i«» 
spaces. 

1.  At  Birth. — The  breasts  of  infants  of  both  nexr**  often  nri  irtr  u  hiitk  llk»< 
fluid  for  a  few  days  after  birth.  The  gland  is  sli^^hlly  nwolirn  on  thr  tlibd  oi 
fourth  day;  this  reaches  its  maxinuiin  by  the  end  of  thr  wrrk,  and  ihrn  «»iib«»id»'«» 
The  only  treatment  necessary  is  to  \)\uU'i\  thr  part  from  mjiiry.  If  ihr  tjkln  lti 
very  hot,  or  the  swelling  continues  to  iix  hmm',  a  Miinprr*nt>  wrif«*d  wifli  w<i»m  l»'ad 
lotion  may  l>e  laid  u]>on  it,  but  no  attempt  Mhoiihj  \h*  ma/lr  f/*  mb  fli/^  inilk  ww»*y 
If  suppuration  occurs,  it  must  be  treated  as  an  ordiniiry  al^n/ r-t;** 

2.  At  Puberty. — The  same  thing  is  o<  r  ;iHioriaIly  m^'l  with  ;»f  fhu  fhh**,  n^/Utu 
to  the  rapid  developmental  changr-s  that  tak*:  pla//*,  but  unl*'::*;  l\t*'tt*  k  aotn^'  itt)nfy, 
or  the  general  health  is  greatly  enfeebled,  'iippurafiori  t,tt*'\y  o//  ufa, 

3.  During  Lactation. — 'J'owar<l  the  'Tid  of  pf'-^/riari' y,  ar»/|  durMii/  fb*'  Ui^\ 
few  weeks  of  lactation,  inflarrimation  of  th*-  r/.;imrf».ir'/  y\.%ui\  n  »//^^/b^i/ly  ///^o 
mon,  as  might  \j^  exj/<rct/:d  fror/i  tr»e  '-xtrrnif-  r>i\r.f\\ly  AUf\  *'}rirf,:n/^  ^U^t^/ht  of 
the  changes  thro'igh  whi'^.h  it  pav/rn  I*  't.Af  '^  '  Au^tX  )r/  ^t*/  ttt  n.tl  tftytt/, 
even  the  fjersi*>ter*t  draAir.;^  of  ar.  itJitr  ur  ;»  •/f^;i--f  ^>,;>f  fJK,hof  v-zf^f/,  oi  fir^ 
accumulation  of  the  rr»:»ic  .n  or,^  of  ^r»^  >//':•.  'I  :,^  »,%o>  yUt^^l,  'ti  ^r^  4Ut^f'^^ 
part,  becomes  ^v<tn  rr.of:  *f'.rj\*:  *:.>.:.  *.u^  f*^-  ^ity.  f^ /  -/t.f.i  ,\  tti,^t,  ^//•,/K//J, 
it  feeli  firm  zzA  f'.^'.-^,.  >,:.'\  .*  ".".  >.('^  '.  •'/  '*'f\  ?  .Af/'-  '/i  t.^Af  •!'./'  c.»^<^/a  •^^ 
skin  is  rrr^Mrr  I'-i   ••i.'-.v:.'  '.:.;■.:.  \:.^*  ^f  v '^    vs-za  v  i />       i(.    4/y,.*  %t     •/y^'^  >* 

ch:iL>  rsire-v  'xx'.r  v  v..v.*    ...••,'.'<•  ^'        .' -./^   c-.tvy  '-    •/    v. «»  Si^a    /♦/>  Vr'W4</i 

iTi'^at.rzr'r.iir..  ■'.'''         v-.   \  ' . -^    •-,^'.    .    y— ^  ,,.  ,;  .  ,,/    ,/./;  :    ;,.'*Jr'./»-   -    /,  -/,»:',./»   •:*.*» 

arm  *>  -Te:  i-iif^     '.'•  »*    *   ^/ y     •    :r-  '-'•     ,■,<••       /*     ,'<t  .^    :      *.     ;«*  "»/  t.\r .^  .1 

::  ic  i»  V.  ^x>*rr  «  ■.**^^.  •    i  .•./.•.        ,«  ,"  .      '•-.•  «'     /.•.mv""--'^-'        ''',•'•:    '■    "»•■'/ 

ber.f;nrj:i.    i-.".!-:  r.;i  •    ./>  -/.r    »-*  '•■-.■;•  «  ,•  •  ••-:   »-    .      v   .'■'  ■  ^v  .     .'.»   ■.>,«.■»  «  /••...-♦.'vk 

thiH  JJ  .ar.r  inttirrrn         ,*  i#r  v  ;»>»««5:  uu<;f    ^.  •-',#f.»^'nll'»  »/-♦■.  i.-w.:    .,     ^r^     '    :.*^y.t   ,.'.^ 
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tion  toward  the  nipple.  The  milk  must  be  drawn  off  with  a  breast-pump,  or  better 
with  a  suction  tube.  The  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed,  the  breast  well  sup- 
ported from  beneath  and  at  the  side,  and  gentle  pressure  applied  around  the  gland, 
except  toward  the  axillary  border.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  lead  lotion,  or  lead 
with  opium  or  belladonna,  may  be  applied  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  the  attack  is  taken  in 
time,  these  may  be  dispensed  with.  Constitutional  measures  must  be  guided  by 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  If  the  gland  is  at  rest,  or  if  the  inflammation  com- 
mences in  the  earlier  weeks  of  lactation,  and  the  attack  is  acute,  and  the  bov^eis 
confined,  saline  purgatives  are  very  beneficial.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient 
is  weak  and  exhausted,  and  has  been  already  suckling  too  long,  the  bowels  may 
require  to  be  opened,  but  quinine  and  other  tonics  should  be  given  instead. 

Mammary  Abscess. 

Suppuration  occurring  in  the  mammary  gland  at  birth  or  puberty  requires  no 
special  description  ;  it  follows  inflammation  as  a  natural  consequence  if  the  vitality 
of  the  tissues  is  much  lowered,  and  if  the  pyogenic  organisms  are  brought  in  sufiS- 
cient  numbers  by  the  blood.  That  variety,  however,  which  breaks  out  toward 
the  end  of  pregnancy  or  during  lactation,  when  the  gland  is  in  a  state  of  full 
physiological  activity,  is  very  different. 

It  usually  occurs  either  with  the  first  child,  in  the  first  few  weeks  after  partu- 
rition (and  then  it  is  nearly  alway  associated  with  cracked  or  defective  nipples), 
or,  in  those  who  have  borne  many  children,  as  a  result  of  unduly  prolonged  lacta- 
tion. One  or  more  of  the  lobules  become  inflamed ;  the  pyogenic  organisms  gain 
entrance,  sometimes  through  the  blood-stream,  much  more  frequently  through  some 
minute  excoriation  of  the  nipple  (the  lymphatics  of  the  breast  radiate  from  this 
point  through  the  gland  to  its  base,  and  then  for  the  most  part  run  on  the  surface 
of  the  pectoral  fascia  to  the  axilla),  or,  perhaps,  through  the  ducts  themselves; 
and  suppuration  follows,  diffuse  or  limited,  according  to  the  size  of  the  area  in- 
flamed and  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  involved. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  mammary  abscesses  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
situation — ^superficial,  intraglandular,  and  submammary. 

{a)  Superficial  Abscesses. — These  require  no  special  description  ;  they  should 
be  opened  and  drained  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made,  to  prevent  the  skin  becom- 
ing undermined. 

{b)  Intraglandular  ones  are  more  serious.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  begin 
either  in  the  lobes  themselves,  or  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  around  them  ;  but  ii 
is  rarely  possible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  earlier  symptoms,  those 
due  to  the  inflammation,  have  been  described  already;  suppuration  may  begin 
acutely,  with  a  definite  chill ;  more  frequently  the  pain  and  swelling  merely  grow 
worse  and  worse  ;  the  breast  becomes  larger  and  larger  (the  nipple  often  being 
retracted  owing  to  the  tension  on  the  ducts)  without  its  being  possible  to  indicate 
any  definite  locality  as  the  seat  of  the  mischief,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms 
more  and  more  severe.  After  a  few  days,  when  the  tough  fibrous  tissue  that  sur- 
rounds the  suppurating  lobule  (if  it  commences  in  one)  has  given  way,  there  is 
often  a  certain  degree  of  improvement ;  the  pain  is  less  severe,  and  the  temp^a- 
ture  falls  a  little  ;  then,  by  degrees,  the  skin  at  one  spot  becomes  thickened, 
oidematous,  and  tied  down,  giving  some  indication  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  suppuration  is  progressing,  and  at  length  one  spot  softer  than  the  rest  can  be 
made  out  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling. 

The  sooner  the  pus  is  evacuated  the  better,  but  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until 
some  idea  can  be  gained  as  to  its  position  and  the  direction  it  is  following ;  explor- 
atory oi)erations  in  a  breast  in  a  state  of  full  physiological  activity  are  not  advis- 
able. The  incision  should  be  free,  radiating  from  the  nipple  so  as  not  to  cut  tlie 
ducts  across,  and  suitably  arranged  for  drainage.  As  the  interior  of  the  abscess  is 
always  irregular  in  shape,  it  should  be  thoroughly  explored  with  the  finger;! 
drama'^e-U\V>c\v\Uodwc^<\\T\Vo^N^\^  ^c>Q.V.^\\  ^.tvd  the  whole  circumference  packed 
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with  soft  absorbent  dressings,  so  that  the  fluid  that  exudes  may  be  driven  toward 
the  opening.  More  than  one  incision  may  be  required  if  the  abscess  is  allowed 
to  burrow  in  all  directions  through  the  gland  before  it  is  opened.  Such  cases, 
and  still  more  those  in  which  the  pus  is  left  to  work  its  way  out  as  it  pleases,  often 
leave  irregular  sinuses  which  persist  for  years,  draining  the  patient's  strength,  and 
ultimately  leading  to  the  destruction  of  the  gland  as  a  secreting  organ. 

{c)  Submammary  abscesses  are  fortunately  rare.  They  may  commence  in  the 
deeper  lobes  of  the  gland  and  spread  through  the  subjacent  fascia,  or  be  due  to 
direct  infection  through  the  lymphatics.  In  many  cases  they  are  associated  with 
symptoms  of  pyaemia,  and  probably  they  are  often  embolic:  The  breast  itself  is 
but  little  affected  ;  it  is  thrust  out  from  the  chest-wall  and  floats  as  on  a  water-bed. 
Sometimes  they  develop  insidiously  ;  more  often  they  are  attended  with  very  severe 
symptoms.  If  left,  the  skin  usually  gives  way  below  the  gland  ;  but  frequently 
large  tracts  slough,  leaving  great  cavities  fringed  with  blue,  congested,  overhang- 
ing flaps.  I  have  known  an  abscess  of  this  kind  extend  from  the  sternum  to  the 
spine,  undermining  the  skin  and  destroying  the  cellular  tissue  half-way  round  the 
body  before  it  broke.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  opening  these  to  secure  effi- 
cient drainage,  and  to  bring  the  opposing  surfaces  into  accurate  contact,  so  that 
no  decomposing  pus  may  be  retained  in  outlying  pockets. 

Chronic  Infl.^mmation. 

Chronic  interstitial  mastitis,  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  lobules,  is  of  very 
great  importance,  from  the  pain  and  anxiety  it  occasions  and  from  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  it  from  the  early  stage  of  scirrhus.  The  interacinous  spaces  are 
filled  with  a  small-celled  infiltration,  which  becomes  organized  and  contracts  into 
dense  cicatricial  tissue.  The  acini  disappear  or  become  converted  into  retention 
cysts,  filled  with  a  clear  but  often  colored  liquid  ;  and  by  degrees  the  lobule 
becomes  changed  into  a  hardened  mass  of  very  irregular  shape,  adherent  to  the 
structures  around  (so  that  it  cannot  be  pushed  about  like  a  fibro-adenoma)  ;  and 
sometimes,  if  it  involves  one  of  the  larger  ducts,  attended  with  retraction  of  the 
nipple. 

No  cause  can  be  found  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  most  common  about 
the  menopause  ;  it  is  often  associated  with  disorders  of  menstruation,  and  at  each 
period  it  usually  becomes  painful  and  tender  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  occur 
at  any  age  and  in  those  who  are  to  all  appearance  perfectly  healthy.  Pain,  often 
of  a  neuralgic  character  and  sometimes  very  severe,  and  made  much  worse  by 
handling,  is  usually  the  first  thing  noticed  ;  and  the  induration  is  only  found  on 
examination. 

The  diagnosis,  so  long  as  the  patient  is  under  thirty  years  of  age,  is  not 
very  difficult  (although  the  possibility  of  carcinoma  must  not  be  overlooked)  ;  in 
older  ones  it  rests  chiefly  upon  the  physical  signs.  The  hardness  is  not  of  that 
stony  description  characteristic  of  contracting  scirrhus  ;  the  surface  is  usually  more 
nodular,  from  the  presence  of  cysts)  ;  it  may  vary  in  size  at  each  menstrual  period  ; 
sometimes  there  are  several  separate  lobules  in  the  same  condition,  either  in  the 
same  or  in  the  other  breast ;  and  it  may  have  been  present  too  long.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  difficulty  is  so  great  and  the  risk  so  disproportionate  that  every 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  induce  the  patient  to  submit  to  an  exploratory  inci- 
sion ;  the  question  can  be  settled  by  the  microscope  while  the  patient  is  still  under 
the  anaesthetic. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  interstitial  mastitis  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Some- 
times it  slowly  undergoes  resolution  or  disappears  so  far  that  the  patient  takes  no 
more  notice  of  it,  but  it  is  rarely  possible  to  connect  this  with  any  particular 
remedy.  Paget  recommends  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potash  with  liquor  potassce, 
well  diluted  ;  and  of  course  any  menstrual  irregularity  must  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. Tonics  (especially  iron)  often  succeed  better  than  anything  else ;  but  the 
chief  thing  is  to  protect  the  breast  against  every  source  of  irritation,  and  to 
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withdraw  it  as  far  as  possible  from  notice,  by  covering  it  with  a  well-shaped 
belladonna  plaster. 

Chronic  Abscess. 

Thick-walled  chronic  abscesses  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  breast  with- 
out any  definite  sign  of  inflammation  around  them.  They  may  commence  during 
lactation  or  after  miscarriage,  but  they  are  also  met  with  independently  of  any 
such  cause,  after  injury.  In  some  instances  they  may  be  of  tubercular  origin,  the 
caseous  material  gradually  becoming  surrounded  and  encapsuled.  Their  import- 
ance is  derived  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  them  and 
carcinoma.  Like  it,  they  are  a  distinct  addition  to  the  substance  of  the  gland  (in 
which  they  differ  from  chronic  interstitial  mastitis)  ;  they  are  intensely  hard, 
painful  when  handled,  and  adherent  to  the  structures  around  ;  and  sometimes  they 
drag  distinctly  upon  the  skin  and  the  nipple.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of 
oedema  may  be  present  over  the  swelling,  but  this  by  itself  is  too  slight  a  sign  on 
which  to  base  so  important  a  diagnosis ;  and  they  have  been  known  to  last  for 
months  and  even  years,  without  any  other  change  than  a  slight  increase  in  size. 

The  only  treatment  is  free  incision  and  drainage,  scraping  the  interior  out 
thoroughly  if  the  wall  is  dense  and  hard.  If  the  diagnosis  is  in  the  least  uncer- 
tain, a  preliminary  incision  should  always  be  made  before  attempting  anything 
further ;  for  want  of  it  the  gland  has  before  now  been  removed,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  case  was  one  of  scirrhus. 

Gumma  fa  are  met  with  in  the  breast,  but  very  seldom.  Masses  of  caseous 
material,  possibly  of  tuberculous  origin,  are  rather  more  common,  forming  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  so-called  galactoceles.  If  allowed  to  break,  they  leave 
chronic  ulcers  and  sinuses  fringed  with  congested  flaps  of  skin,  similar  to  those 
met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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These  are  simple  or  malignant.  The  former  include  the  various  kinds  of  cyst 
and  the  different  forms  of  mammary  glandular  tumor  ;  the  latter,  carcinoma  and 
sarcoma.  In  addition,  melanotic  sarcoma  and  papilloma  may  grow  from  the  nip- 
ple and  areola  ;  squamous  carcinoma  may  extend  inward  from  the  skin  as  a  result 
of  Paget' s  disease  (usually  this  gives  rise  to  duct  cancer)  ;  and  naevi,  lipoma, 
chondroma,  and  some  other  forms  may  occur ;  but  they  do  not  so  much  belong  to 
the  breast  as  to  the  structures  around. 

In  the  case  of  a  suspected  tumor,  the  first  proceeding  is  to  exclude  lobular  in- 
duration. The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  semi -recumbent  position  ;  the  dress 
arranged  so  that  the  whole  of  the  gland  is  uncovered ;  and  the  arm  freed  from  all 
restraint.  Then,  before  the  fingers  are  allowed  to  feel  it,  the  palm  of  the  hand 
should  be  laid  flat  upon  the  suspected  spot,  and  made  to  roll  the  lobules  gently 
over  each  other.  If  there  is  a  new  growth  it  stands  out  distinctly  as  an  addition 
to  the  gland  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  merely  lobular  induration,  it  can 
scarcely  be  felt  unless  the  breast  is  very  thin.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  and 
the  hardened  tissue  is  grasi)ed  with  the  fingers  first,  whatever  its  nature,  it  feels 
exactly  like  a  tumor.  Even  this,  however,  fails  to  distinguish  simple  induration 
from  malignant  infiltration  (scirrhus)  in  its  early  stages. 

No  examination  is  complete  without  thorough  investigation  of  the  axilla. 
The  arm  should  be  only  moderately  abducted,  and  the  glands  along  the  margin 
of  the  pectoral  muscle  felt  for  first,  then  those  that  lie  along  the  axillary  vein  and 
at  the  apex.  Unfortunately,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  it  is  only  possible  to 
detect  them  when  thev  have  attained  a  considerable  size. 

Cysts. 

Cysts  of  the  breast  may  be  simple  or  filled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
new   gTOwlVis  o^   \ai\o\3LS  V\y\'\'5> — ^>^'^>^\\\Q.Twa.vcivvs.^  adenomatous,  sarcomatous,  or 
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carcinomatous.  As  the  importance  of  the  latter  class  is  derived  from  the  solid 
structures  associated  with  them,  they  will  be  dealt  with  later,  under  their  several 
headings. 

Dermoid  and  hydatid  cysts  have  been  known  to  occur,  but  they  are  very  rare  ; 
by  far  the  majority  of  cysts  are  developed  in  connection  either  with  the  fibrous 
stroma  or  the  gland  tissue. 

Cysts  developed  from  the  fibrous  stroma  {serous  cysts')  are  usually  single  and 
more  or  less  globular  in  shape,  but  they  may  be  multiple  and  very  irregular.  Their 
walls  are  formed  of  fibrous  tissue  lined  with  epithelioid  cells,  and  they  contain  a 
clear,  albuminous  liquid.  The  mode  of  origin  is  very  doubtful,  but  possibly,  like 
the  similar  cysts  occasionally  met  with  in  the  neck,  they  are  connected  with  the 
lymphatic  interstices. 

Glandular  Cysts. — Of  these  there  is  a  great  variety. 

(a)  Involution  Cysts. — After  the  period  of  activity  is  past,  the  mammary  gland 
not  unfrequently  becomes  studded  with  numbers  of  small  cysts,  developed  not  so 
much  from  the  acini  (which  atrophy  and  disappear)  as  from  the  minute  ducts.  If 
there  is  a  coincident  development  of  fat,  this  change  is  not  noticed  ;  but  in  thin 
people,  and  especially  when  the  change  is  prominently  developed  in  one  particular 
lobule,  it  may  give  rise  to  great  uneasiness,  owing  to  the  peculiar  hardness  of  the 
cysts.  Their  rounded  sha|)e,  however,  the  free  mobility,  the  absence  of  any  ad- 
hesions, and  the  presence  in  nearly  every  case  of  a  similar  transformation,  either 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  breast  or  in  the  opposite  one,  are  usually  sufficient  to 
make  the  diagnosis  certain. 

(b)  Cystic  Degeneration. — This  is  more  rare.  The  whole  gland,  or  the  greater 
part  of  one,  becomes  studded  with  myriads  of  minute  cysts,  developed  from  the 
acini.  They  are  lined  when  small  with  low  columnar  epithelium  ;  as  they  increase 
in  diameter  the  cells  become  flatter,  until  in  theJargest  (which  may  be  the  size  of 
a  small  marble)  they  are  almost  pavement-like  ;  and  they  contain  a  clear,  albumi- 
nous fluid,  which  may  be  green  or  brown,  and  even  almost  black  in  color,  from 
the  admixture  of  haemoglobin.  In  some  cases  the  basement  membrane  of  the  acini 
is  greatly  thickened  as  well.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  period  of  involu- 
tion :  it  occurs  at  a  much  younger  age,  and  only  aflects  one,  and  sometimes  only 
part  of  one  of  the  glands,  but  its  real  nature  is  very  obscure.  Clinically,  it 
causes  a  rapid,  uneven  enlargement,  with  the  development  of  very  irregular,  hard- 
ened nodules;  and  if  the  cysts  are  near  the  surface,  and  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  recognition,  it  is  usually  taken  for  a  variety  of  cystic  sarcoma. 

(r)  Cysts  Due  to  Chronic  Inflammation. — Minute  cysts  are  often  present  in 
chronic  interstitial  mastitis,  caused  by  the  constriction  of  the  ducts ;  but,  except 
for  the  way  in  which  they  add  to  the  size  of  the  lobule  and  increase  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  outline  and  the  hardness  of  its  texture,  they  are  of  but  little  im- 
l>ortance. 

(d)  Retention  Cysts. — These  are  the  largest  of  the  simple  glandular  cysts  ; 
sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  a  small  orange.  They  may  be  single  or  multiple, 
and  occur  at  any  age.  Undoubtedly,  they  are  developed  from  the  ducts  (whence 
their  name,  duct  cysts) ,  and  not  unfrequently  some  of  their  contents  can  be 
squeezed  out  (so  that  they  are  not  all  due  to  simple  obstruction)  ;  but  nothing  is 
known  as  to  the  cause  of  their  development.  Their  contents  are  usually  clear  and 
albuminous  (sometimes  colored),  and  many  of  them  contain  papillary  growths. 
The  diagnosis  rests  chiefly  upon  the  even  globular  outline,  and  the  absence  of  pain 
and  of  adhesions  ;  but,  especially  when  they  are  deeply  seated  and  in  a  large 
breast,  it  is  often  impossible,  owing  to  their  hardness,  to  distinguish  them  from 
chronic  abscess  or  carcinoma  without  an  exploratory  puncture.  As,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  from  this  alone  whether  there  is  an  intracystic  growth  or  not, 
they  should  always  be  incised,  and,  if  they  are  really  simple,  drained  or  wiped 
out  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  some  strong  antiseptic,  so  as  to  ensure  their  ob- 
literation. 

(e)  Galactocelcs  or  milk-cysts  may  be  caused  by  rupture  or  distention  of  ovve 
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of  the  ducts  during  lactation,  usually  in  one  of  the  early  months.  SonwtiiiK] 
there  is  a  history  of  injury.  The  swelling  makes  its  first  appearance  rapidly,  and 
in  some  of  the  cases  has  varied  considerably  in  size,  increasing  during  thcactul 
time  of  suckling,  and  diminishing  to  some  extent  in  the  intervals  by  coodensation. 
Spontaneous  cure  does  not  seem  to  occur ;  the  contents  gradually  become  mott 
and  more  inspissated,  but  the  tumor  does  not  disappear.  In  some  instance,  it  hu 
attained  an  enormous  size. 

If  the  tumor  is  of  rapid  growth,  the  child  must  be  weaned  and  every  en- 
deavor made  to  arrest  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  size  of  the  swelling  should  be 
reduced  by  aspiration,  and  the  increase  checked  as  far  as  possible  by  gentle  pres- 
sure. Afterward  the  cavity  must  be  drained  with  great  care,  to  avoid  siippuiatioD. 
Small  cysts,  and  those  which  show  no  tendency  to  increase,  may  be  left  until  the 
period  of  suckling  has  expired.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  many  of  the 
smaller  stationary  galactoceles  are  really  caseous  abscesses,  the  contents  of  which 
are  more  or  less  dried  up,  and  which  possibly  were  originally  of  tuberculous 
origin.  The  same  may  be  true  of  the  calcareous  masses  which  have  occasionally 
been  described. 

Mammary  Glandular  Tumor. 
The  mammary  gland,  like  the  parotid  and  thyroid,  is  liable  to  its  own  form 
of  tumor.     The  histological  elements  that  compose  it  are  the  same  as  those  met 
with  in  other  growths;  but  its  features  are  so  distinctive  that,  like  parotid  glandu- 
lar tumor,  for  example,  it  recjuires  separate  description. 

It  originates  in  connection  with  the  lobules  of  the  breast  after  puberty,  some- 
times one  element,  sometimes  another,  being  in  excess.  Where  it  is  composed 
chiefly  of  glandular  structures,  it  is  known  as  adenoma  ;  if  there  is  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  fibrous  tissue  as  well  (the  most  common  ioiTa),as  fibro-aJenoma.  In  some 
cases  the  ducts  and  acini  are  flattened  into  slits ;  in  others  they  are  enlarged  into 
cysts  of  all  sizes  (cystic  adetionui).  Sometimes  these  cysts  are  simple,  lined  with 
one  or  more  layers  of  epithelial  cells,  and  contain  a  clear  gelatinous  or  colored 
fluid  ;  sometimes  there  are  growths  of  various  character  (adenomatous  or  papillo- 
matous) inside  (^proliferous  cysts').  In  other  varieties,  again,  the  matrix  of  the 
tumor,  instead  of  retaining  the  character  of  firm  fibrous  tissue,  resembles  that  (tf  i 
sarcoma,  and  from  this  further  forms  arise  :  adeno-sarcoma  when  the  gland  tissue 
is  not  enlarged  out  of  proi)ortion  to  the  rest ;  cystic  sarcoma  (sero-cystic  sarcoou 
or  lirodie'.s  disea.se)  when  there  are  cysts  developed  from  the  acini  or  ducts  filled 
with  soft  sarcomatous  masses  sprouting  ftom 
their  walls.  These  tumors  may  occur  ai 
any  age  after  puberty  ;  there  may  lie  onlv  one, 
or  there  may  be  any  number  in  one  or  botb 
breasts;  if  left  they  may  grow  to  any  siie. 
es[)ecially  the  sarcomatous  forms  :  and  at  length 
the  skin  over  them  may  give  way  so  that  the;- 
develop  into  gigantic  fungaiing  masses,  causinf 
the  death  of  the  patient  by  exhaustion  ;  bat 
^  ■  \  they  do  not  affect  the  surrounding  lobules  of 
the  gland  (except  by  their  pressure)  or  spread 
■  /  through  the  lymphatics  or  the  blood-vosels. 
and  (though  it  often  happens  that  other  smaller 
^  ones  grow  up  to  replace  them)  they  do  not 
recur  after  free  removal.  The  slow-growio|! 
fibrous  forms  are  very  common  in  yonng 
rarely  occur  before  thirty  years  of  age  ;  but  soioe- 
ly  made  any  progress  for  months  together  suddenly 
ay  attain  an  enormous  size.      Cysts  may  occur  at  any 
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their  mobility,  especially  while  they  are  small  ;  they  seem  capable  of  being  pushed 
among  the  other  lobules  in  all  directions.  Those  that  grow  rapidly,  and  are 
allowed  to  attain  a  large  size,  lose  this  feature  to  a  great  extent. 

Adenomata  and  fibro-adenomata  are  particularly  hard,  and  often  nodular  on 
the  surface  ;  adeno-sarcomata  are  softer,  growing  more  rapidly,  and  the  skin  over 
them  is  covered  with  enlarged  and  dilated  veins.  Cystic  adenoma  can  usually  be 
recognized  by  the  rounded  outline  and  the  elastic  sensation  it  gives  when  pressed 
upon  ;  moreover,  there  is  not  uncommonly  a  history  of  a  serous  or  blood  -stained 
discharge  from  the  nipple,  and  sometimes  the  tumor  has  distinctly  varied  in  size  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  character  and  scarcely  any  as  to  the 
presence  of  intracystic  growths.  They  may  be  large  or  small,  sarcomatous  or 
papillary  ;  the  fluid  around  them  altogether  conceals  their  rate  of  increase.  Pain 
is  seldom  complained  of  in  the  case  of  the  larger  growths,  although  their  weight 
and  size  may  prove  a  serious  inconvenience  ;  but  some  of  the  smaller  and  harder 
ones,  especially  those  that  occur  in  young  unmarried  women,  are  not  unfrequently 
the  seat  of  intense  neuralgia,  esi)ecially  after  handling  and  during  the  menstrual 
period.  The  skin  never  becomes  involved  or  the  nipple  retracted  unless  the 
growth  has  attained  a  very  large  size,  or  has  spread  among  the  other  lobules  of  the 
gland. 

Treatment. — Excision  of  the  tumor  is  always  advisable.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  smaller  ones  persist  for  a  very  considerable  time  without  showing  any 
change,  but  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  this,  and  not  unfrequently  after  remain- 
ing latent  for  years  they  suddenly  begin  to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  gland  itself 
should  never  be  removed  unless  the  tumor  is  so  large  and  so  intimately  fused  with  it 
that  it  is  unavoidable  ;  and  unless  it  is  actually  adherent,  no  skin  need  be  sacrificed. 

The  plan  of  operation  depends  upon  the  size  and  situation  of  the  tumor.  If 
it  is  small  and  superficial  it  may  be  fixed  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand,  and  a  single  incision  radiating  from  the  nipple,  made  down  to  it  and  through 
its  capsule  ;  as  a  rule  it  shells  out  readily,  though  sometimes  a  certain  amount  of 
dissection  is  re(]uired.  If  it  is  deeply  placed,  or  if  there  are  several,  it  is  better 
to  adopt  the  method  advocated  by  Thomas,  of  New  York,  and  reflect  the  breast 
upward  from  below,  the  incision  being  made  in  the  groove  beneath  the  gland  so 
that  no  scar  is  visible.  P'ortunately  these  tumors  are  for  the  most  part  so  freely 
movable  in  the  breast  tissue,  that,  if  there  are  several  of  them,  a  single  incision  will 
usually  serve  for  all.  P'or  the  larger  ones  no  rules  can  be  laid  down,  but,  especially 
if  the  patient  is  nearing  middle  life,  and  the  gland  tissue  is  much  involved,  it  is 
often  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  to  remove  the  whole.  Pressure  should  be 
carefully  arranged  afterward,  so  as  to  ensure  complete  obliteration  of  the  cavity 
left.  Whether  a  drainage  tube  should  be  used  or  not  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
bruising. 

Sarcoma. 

All  varieties  of  sarcoma,  with  all  their  forms  of  secondary  degeneration,  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  breast,  but  the  only  one  at  all  common  is  the  spindle- 
celled.  It  may  occur  at  any  age  after  puberty,  and  forms  a  soft,  rounded,  or  lobu- 
lated  mass,  pushing  the  gland  on  one  side,  and  very  difficult  to  distinguish,  at  first 
at  least,  from  an  adeno-sarcoma.  If  there  are  cysts  in  it,  due  to  softening  or 
hemorrhage,  or  even  if  there  are  isolated  masses  of  softer  roimd-celled  growth  in 
the  middle  of  the  firmer  part,  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible. 

Growth  at  first  is  usually  slow  ;  after  a  little  while,  however,  the  tumor  begins 
to  increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  very  soon  it  develops  into  a  gigantic  mass, 
which,  if  left  to  itself,  ulcerates  through  the  skin  and  forms  a  huge  fimgating 
excrescence  that  bleeds  with  the  slightest  touch.  The  only  treatment  is  free  exci- 
sion, not  only  of  the  tumor,  but  of  the  caijsule  that  surrounds  it.  Afterward  the 
most  careful  watch  must  be  kept.  Infection  of  the  glands  or  of  distant  organs  is 
rare,  but  local  recurrence  is  exceedingly  common,  and  each  secondary  growth 
increases  in  size  more  rapidly  than  the  one  that  preceded  it.     Operations  may  have 
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to  be  performed  again  and  again  ;  sometimes  at  last  the  tendency  to  recurrcDceis 
overcome  ;  more  frequently  before  this  occurs  the  time  arrives  when  surgical  inier- 

ference  is  no  longer  practicable. 

CARaNOMA. 

Carcinoma  of  the  breast  may  be  glandular,  columnar-celled,  or  squamous.  0( 
these  the  two  last  form  together  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole.  Tlic 
columnar-celled  type  grows  from  the  ducts  {duel  or  villous  cancer)  ,-  it  can  only  be 
diagnosed  by  the  cystic  appearance  it  presents  on  section,  although  its  nature  maf 
be  suspected  if  there  is  a  blood-stained  or  milky  discharge  from  the  nipple ;  ihe 
squamous  one  spreads  by  continuity  from  the  areola  and  is  sometimes  secondary 
to  Paget's  disease. 

Glandular  carcinoma  presents  many  different  forms,  according  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  cells  and  stroma  that  compose  it.  The  more  rapid ly-growiog 
varieties  as  a  rule  occur  in  younger  patients  with  full  breasts,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions. 

(a)  Atrophic  Scirrhus. — This  is  the  hardest  and  slowest  in  its  growth  of  all: 
the  contraction  is  so  extreme  that  the  breast  grows  smaller  and  more  withered  the 
longer  it  lasts,  and  the  skin  and  the  surrounding  structures  become  bound  together 
as  if  by  dense  cicatricial  tissue.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  thin,  wasted  breasts  of 
old  people,  and  it  may  last  many  years  before  it  proves  fatal ;  when  it  is  cul 
across  it  creaks  and  grates  before  the  knife  ;  the  surface  becomes  markedly  cupped, 
but  there  is  little  or  no  cancer  juice.  Its  color  is  grayish  white,  with  streaks  and 
dots  of  yellow,  and  it  has  no  outline,  but  shades  off  imperceptibly  into  the 
healthy  tissues  around. 

(j>)  Nodular  Scirrhus. — The  wasting  is  much  less,  so  that,  although  the  c<wi- 
traction  of  the  stroma  renders  the  swelling  intensely  hard,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
cause  a  diminution  in  size.  There  is  a  distinct  hard  nodule  which  can  be  felt  as 
an  addition  to  the  breast  gland  when  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  laid  flat  upon  it 
The  cut  section  is  much  the  same  as  the  former,  but  it  is  more  juicy,  and  the 
fibrous  bands  that  traverse  it  are  not  so  inextricably  welded  together. 

(c)  Iiifillralin^  Scirrhus  — This  differs  not  only  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth 
and  the  il  sence  ol  wasting  but  in  the  pecul  ar  mode  of  its  extension  ;  itseemsto 
spread  not  I  >  grad  lal  continuity  of  structure  but  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  so 
quickly  that  it  may  even  seem  to  originate 
in  many  separate  points  at  the  same  time. 
Its  course,  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  is  pro- 
portionately fatal.  There  are  two  varietio 
ol  It  according  to  whether  it  involves  the 
^  ai  dular  tissue  or  the  skin.  In  the  fonner 
the  whole  breast  rapidly  becomes  enlarged  ; 
no  defin  te  tumor  can  be  felt ;  the  nipple  is 
luried  bv  the  increased  growth  around  it 
as  much  as  by  its  own  retraction  ;  and  the 
whole  gland  is  converted  into  a  solid  mass 
of  care  noma.  In  the  latter  the  skin  is 
hiefl\  involved ;  it  becomes  peculiarly 
hird  th  ck,  dense,  and  coarse  (it  has  been 
compared  to  a  pig-skin  saddle)  ;  the  cok» 
change,  to  a  dusky  red  ;  the  texture  is  coo- 
1  letely  altered ;  it  does  not  move  od  the 
parts  beneath,  and  it  cannot  be  pinched  19 
into  folds  Minor  d^rees  of  this  are  oAco 
>  stf  '^  h  h  Re  e  \  ppie  undc  seen  o\er  a  carcinoma  as  it  approaches  the 
I,    ((.<.  a        n  o  m    on  surface  but  in  this  parttcnlar  form  the  dis- 

ease ma\  '.f  rea  I  ill  ro  n  1  o  e  side  of  the  thorax  {cancer  en  aiirasMe),  aod  iarc* 
it  M  th  jn  -it  (I  iteh  rii.i  I    as  ng  withm  the  space  of  a  fiew  weeks. 
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The  cut  surface,  owing  to  the  softness  and  rapidity  of  growth,  often  does  not 
cup  at  all ;  but  the  cancer-juice  on  scraping  is  very  abundant. 

(^/)  Encephaloid. — ^Very  soft  glandular  carcinoma,such  as  occurs  in  the  testicle, 
for  example,  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  breast ;  many  of  the  cases  formerly  de- 
scribed as  such  were  in  all  probability  sarcomata  ;  but  the  softer  infiltrating  forms 
are  sometimes  termed  encephaloid,  from  the  striking  contrast  they  present  to  the 
hardness  of  scirrhus.  As  a  rule  their  growth  is  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
preceding  one. 

In  addition  to  these  cystic  carcinoma  has  been  described  (the  cysts  being  due 
to  hemorrhage  or  softening)  ;  and  occasionally  colloid  degeneration  is  met  with  ; 
but  though  this  form  of  carcinoma  is  peculiar  from  the  length  of  time  it  often  lasts, 
it  is  not  a  distinct  variety. 

Etiology. — Cancer  in  the  breast  is  very  rare  before  thirty  years  of  age  ;  then 
it  becomes  more  and  more  frequent  until  nearly  fifty ;  after  that  it  begins  to 
diminish  again  (not  only  absolutely,  but  relatively  to  the  number  living)  ;  but  it 
may  start  even  in  extreme  old  age.  Marriage,  child-bearing,  suckling  or  not,  and 
disorders  of  menstruation  have  never  been  proved  to  have  any  relation  to  it.  It 
occurs  in  all  social  conditions,  and  in  those  who  have  enjoyed  perfect  health  as 
much  as,  and  possibly  even  more  than,  in  others.  It  may  follow  a  blow,  though,  of 
course,  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon  ordinary  histories  ;  and  in  a 
small  proportion  of  cases  it  follows  on  chronic  lobular  induration,  or  develops  in 
the  neighborhood  of  an  old  abscess.  Whether  locality  or  climatic  conditions  have 
any  effect  is  very  uncertain,  and,  probably,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  communica- 
tion at  the  present  day,  will  never  be  proved.  Statistics  show  that  it  is  not  hered- 
itary, but  as  individual  cases  of  the  most  striking  character  are  met  with  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  probable  that  this  statement  is  too  sweeping,  and  that  the  tendency 
exists,  though  it  may  not  be  marked,  and  may  require  other  circumstances  for  its 
development.  It  is  an  old  observation  that  carcinoma  rarely  develops  during 
pregnancy  or  lactation  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  a  tumor  that  makes  its  appear- 
ance during  either  of  these  periods  is  almost  certainly  not  cancer  ;  but  the  symp- 
toms at  its  first  commencement  are  so  exceedingly  slight,  and  the  changes  through 
which  the  gland  tissue  passes  are  so  extensive,  that  this  is  very  difficult  to  prove. 

Symptoms. — These  naturally  present  considerable  variety,  but  essentially 
they  may  be  reduced  to  two. 

1.  The  presence  of  a  tumor.  Unfortunately,  this  fails  to  distinguish  com- 
mencing scirrhus  from  chronic  lobular  induration,  as  in  both  there  may  be  an 
actual  diminution  in  size. 

2.  The  way  in  which  the  tumor  infiltrates  and  (like  a  crab  that  has  been 
turned  upon  its  back)  drags  toward  itself  everything  round.  The  same  thing  is 
true,  though  to  a  less  extent,  of  chronic  abscess,  and  this  renders  the  difficulty  of 
separating  one  from  the  other  so  great. 

The  first  appearance  of  scirrhus  is  an  ill-defined,  intensely  hard  nodule  in  the 
substance  of  the  gland.  There  is  no  margin  ;  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
lobules  around  it  or  moved  freely  in  any  direction.  Whether,  when  the  hand  is 
laid  upon  it,  it  feels  like  an  addition  to  the  gland  or  not,  depends  upon  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  new  growth  and  contraction.  In  a  little  while  it  becomes  more 
definite.  If  it  is  near  the  skin  this  is  dimpled  over  it,  the  vertical  septa  of  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  deep  ends  of  the  cutaneous  glands  being  dragged  down 
first;  the  nipple  (if  it  is  near  one  of  the  larger  ducts)  is  treated  in  the  same  way 
(often  this  can  be  best  seen  by  gently  pulling  the  growth  to  one  side)  ;  and  even 
the  fascia  beneath  the  gland  is  caught  as  well.  Soon  some  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
are  involved,  and  then  it  gives  rise  to  the  most  intense  pain,  sharp  and  stabbing, 
especially  at  night  and  when  the  breast  is  handled,  sometimes  limited  to  the  gland, 
but  more  often  spreading  round  the  thorax,  over  the  shoulder,  or  down  the  arm. 
In  a  little  while  the  tumor  grows  more  prominent,  still  retaining  its  extreme  hard- 
ness ;  the  skin  is  bound  down  over  a  wide  area  and  becomes  a  dusky  red  ;  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  axilla  are  enlarged  ;  the  nipple  is  perhaps  entirely  with- 
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drawn  ;  and  by-and-by  a  small  fissure  makes  its  appearance  about  the  centre  of  the 
swelling.  At  first  this  is  covered  by  a  scab  of  dried  epidermis ;  soon  this  falls  off 
and  a  typical  scirrhous  ulcer  is  left,  with  a  pale,  waxy  base,  and  raised,  hardened, 
and  rolied-in  edges. 

The  subsequent  course  is  of  the  same  character.  The  patient's  health  begins 
to  fail,  although  it  may  be  some  time  before  there  is  a  definite  appearance  of  ca- 
chexia. The  ulcer  steadily  increases  in  size ;  if  the  cancer  is  soft  and  of  rapid  growth 
it  may  fungate  and  bleed  ;  more  often  it  merely  melts  away  on  the  surface,  giving 
off  a  discharge  of  a  peculiarly  offensive  description.  The  axillary  glands  become 
matted  together  ;  the  veins  and  lymphatics  are  closed  ;  oedema  of  the  arm  sets  in ; 
the  brachial  plexus  is  compressed,  causing  the  most  intense  neuralgia  ;  then  the 
supra-clavicular  glands  are  attacked  ;  pleurisy  perhaps  follows  (the  lymphatics  from 
the  inner  half  of  the  breast  communicate  freely  through  the  intercostal  spaces  with 
those  of  the  mediastinum  and  the  pleura)  ;  and  finally  secondary  deposits  naake 
their  appearance  in  the  liver,  lungs,  vertebrae,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  relative  prominence  of  these  symptoms  differ,  of  course,  very  greatly.  In 
some  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  is  the  chief  feature  :  a  soft,  elastic,  almost  fluctu- 
ating swelling  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  breast  almost  at  once.  In  others  the 
skin  is  the  part  attacked,  the  extreme  form  being  that  known  as  cancer  en  cuirasse. 
In  a  third  class  again  ulceration  begins  before  there  is  much  growth,  and  per 
sists,  quietly  spreading  year  after  year.  The  pain,  the  implication  of  the  skin, 
the  retraction  of  the  nipple,  and  the  fixation  to  the  pectoral  beneath  (best  seen 
when  the  muscle  is  in  action)  depend  largely  upon  the  accidental  position  of  the 
growth  ;  and  so,  to  some  extent,  does  the  direction  in  which  lymphatic  infection 
spreads. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  skin  is  involved,  the  nipple  retracted,  and  the  axil- 
lary glands  enlarged  (the  stage  at  which  the  majority  of  the  patients  present  them- 
selves for  treatment)  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  but  too  late.  If  there  is  to  be  any  hope 
of  definitely  curing  a  patient  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  breast,  the  diagnosis 
must  be  made  before  any  one  of  these  three  is  present. 

In  the  case  of  scirrhus  the  chief  difficulty  occurs  in  connection  with  chrome 
lobular  mastitis,  chronic  abscess,  fibro- adenoma,  and  deep-seated  cysts.  The  softer 
varieties  are  frequently  not  distinguishable  from  adeno-sarcoma,  cysto-sarcoma,  or 
true  sarcoma,  but  this  is  less  material,  as  in  either  case  free  and  early  exploration 
is  the  rule. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  points: — 

(^)  A^e. — Carcinoma  is  very  rare  before  thirty,  and  rare  before  thirty-five 
years  of  age  ;  the  other  affections  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life. 

(^)  Fixity. — Unfortunately,  chronic  abscess  and  chronic  induration  arc  as 
adherent  to  the  lobules  around  as  scirrhus ;  and  in  any  case,  when  the  growth  is 
small  and  deeply  seated  in  a  full  breast,  this  is  most  difficult  to  estimate. 

(r)  Consistence. — Scirrhus  is  of  stony  hardness,  the  others  are  not ;  but  the 
difference  is  often  inappreciable.  A  cyst  near  the  surface  is  tense  and  elastic, 
chronic  induration  is  often  very  irregular  in  its  outline,  and  oedema  is  not  unfre- 
quently  present  over  a  chronic  abscess. 

(d)  Period  of  Origin. — Chronic  abscess  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently 
during  lactation  or  after  a  miscarriage.  This  is  not  the  case  with  carcinoma, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  may  happen. 

(/•)  Afultiplicity. — If  there  are  several  nodules,  especially  if  they  are  at  some 
distance  from  each  other  (so  that  they  are  not  caused  by  latent  extension),  or  if 
there  is  a  symmetrical  induration  in  the  other  breast,  it  is  strongly  against  eaid- 
noma,  and  in  favor  of  chronic  mastitis. 

(/)  Shape. — This  is  of  little  service  ;  but  if  the  swelling  is  tense  andgiobn- 
lar,  or  if  one  or  more  globular  enlargements  can  be  detect^  on  it,  it  is 
certainly  cystic,  in  part  at  least. 

(^g)  tenderness  is  very  important.     In  chronic  induration  fSb/t  lobe  is 
always  very  tender  on  pressure,  or  on  trying  to  separate  it  firom  Uie  fOl  oTl 
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gland  ;  carcinoma,  on  the  other  hand  (in  the  early  stage)  is  tolerably  insensitive. 
This  is  often  shown  by  the  way  in  which  the  nodule  is  discovered  ;  in  the  one  case 
the  tenderness  attracts  the  attention  of  the  patient,  in  the  other  it  is  the  presence 
of  a  hardened  lump. 

{h)  Fain. — The  pain  of  carcinoma,  when  it  once  begins,  is  nearly  always 
described  voluntarily  by  the  patients  as  sharp  and  stabbing.  That  of  chronic 
induration  is  often  severe  after  handling  (especially  in  women  too  young  for  scir- 
rhus),  but  it  is  neuralgic  in  character  ;  there  are  neuralgic  points  down  the  axillary 
line  on  the  side  of  the  thorax  where  the  nerves  perforate  the  intercostal  muscles, 
and  it  varies  in  intensity  at  each  menstrual  period.  Sometimes  the  patient  is 
positive  that  the  size  of  the  suspected  lobe  varies  too. 

(/)  Dimpling  of  the  Skin. — The  skin  is  adherent  over  inflammatory  swellings, 
and  sometimes  over  large,  rapidly-growing  tumors,  other  than  carcinoma,  but  the 
dimpling  of  scirrhus  is  different.  At  the  first  it  is  due  to  the  dragging  on  the  sus- 
pensory ligaments  of  the  breast,  which  pass  vertically  inward  from  the  surface ; 
later  the  ends  of  the  cutaneous  glands  are  involved,  and  then  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  and  the  skin  itself.  This  stage  is  of  very  great  importance,  not  so  much 
for  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  but  as  a  criterion  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
spread — practically  it  may  be  taken  that  the  lymphatics  are  involved  as  well, 
whether  they  can  be  felt  or  not. 

{k)  Retraction  0/  the  nipple  is  to  a  large  extent  a  question  of  locality  ;  if,  that 
is  to  say,  scirrhus  develops  near  its  base,  retraction  appears  very  early  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  far  away,  very  late.  It  is  due  to  the  dragging  upon  the  larger 
ducts,  and  it  may  arise  from  many  other  causes  besides  scirrhus.  It  may,  for  ex- 
ample, be  congenital,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  inflammation,  past  or  present ;  or 
it  may  be  due  to  some  other  form  of  tumor  pressing  the  ducts  upon  one  side,  or 
causing  uneven  enlargement  of  the  gland.  Retraction,  therefore,  is  not  distinctive, 
but  when  it  occurs  in  connection  with  an  indurated  lobule,  before  this  has  attained 
any  size,  its  presence  is  highly  significant. 

Finally,  if  the  diagnosis  is  in  the  least  degree  doubtful,  an  exploratory  punc- 
ture should  be  made  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  if  this  is  not  satisfactory  a  free 
incision  with  full  permission  to  proceed  further,  if  it  is  thought  advisable. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  of  life,  in  cases  of  cancer  of  breast  that  are  not 
operated  upon,  is  under  three  years  on  the  average  of  a  large  number,  but  indi- 
vidual instances  vary  very  greatly.  The  soft  and  rapidly  infiltrating  growths,  and 
especially  those  which  implicate  the  skin  to  a  large  extent,  may  prove  fatal  within 
six  months  ;  atrophic  scirrhus,  on  the  other  hand,  may  last  for  ten  and  even  twenty 
years  unchanged.  Death  may  be  due  to  exhaustion,  septicaemia  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  foul  discharge,  or  to  the  occurrence  of  secondary  deposits.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  surface  of  the  sore,  or  pleurisy  due  to  direct  extension  along  the 
lymphatics,  is  not  unfrequently  the  immediate  cause. 

Treatment. — Cancer  of  the  breast  can  only  be  cured  by  complete  incision 
at  the  very  earliest  moment  ;  it  can,  it  is  true,  be  removed  by  caustics,  but  the 
process  is  slower,  more  painful,  and  absolutely  uncertain.  Whether  an  operation 
is  to  be  recommended  or  not  depends  upon  {a)  the  condition  of  the  patient ;  (^b) 
the  character  of  the  breast ;  {c)  the  nature  of  the  growth ;  and  (d)  the  stage  it 
has  reached. 

{a)  The  Fatient. — In  this  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  ordinary  rules 
for  operating.  P^xcision  of  the  breast  is  a  very  favorable  operation  (so  far  as  im- 
mediate results  are  concerned — the  older  statistics  are  quite  valueless),  if  the 
patients^are  properly  selected  ;  primary  union  is  the  rule,  but  no  operation  should 
be  undertaken  in  cases  of  renal  disease,  diabetes,  advanced  pregnancy,  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  or  extreme  obesity,  especially  if  associated  with  shortness  of  breath 
and  a  tendency  to  bronchitis.     Age  of  itself  is  no  bar. 

(Jti)  The  Breast. — The  larger  the  breast,  whether  due  to  the  gland  itself  or  to 
an  accumulation  of  fat  around  it,  the  more  unfavorable  the  operation  in  every  way  ; 
liie  wound  is  larger  (in  some  cases  the  gland  has  outlying  lobules  under  the  margin 
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of  the  pectoral  muscle),  complete  removal  is  more  difficult,  the  growth  is  almost 
certainly  not  of  the  nodular  or  atrophic  variety,  lymphatic  enlargement  is  more 
difficult  to  detect,  and  if  there  is  a  thick  layer  of  fat  the  wound  does  not  heal  so 
well. 

{c)  The  Nature  of  the  Growth. — At  one  extreme  are  the  very  chronic  cases,  at 
the  other  the  rapidly  infiltrating  ones.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  sometimes 
questionable  whether  operation  is  advisable — the  expectation  of  life  without  its 
being  done  is  so  much  better  than  in  the  other  varieties  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  certainty  that  ultimately  it  will  prove  fatal ;  and  the  possibility,  with  but  slight 
risk  (for  these  cases  are  very  favorable  ones),  of  freeing  the  patient  from  a  cease- 
less source  of  anxiety  and  pain.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  must  be  admitted 
the  results  are  exceedingly  bad  ;  it  seems  impossible  to  operate  soon  enough,  and 
the  actual  prolongation  of  life  is  very  short.  Whether,  when  the  absolute  im- 
portance of  early  operation,  even  in  suspicious  cases,  comes  to  be  more  widely 
recognized  the  results  will  be  improved  upon,  especially  if  the  axillary  glands  are 
removed  as  well,  remains  to  be  seen. 

(^)  The  Stage  the  Growth  has  Reached. — If  complete  excision  is  performed 
before  there  is  any  dimpling  of  the  skin  or  retraction  of  the  nipple,  prolongation 
of  life  is  certain  (taking,  of  course,  into  consideration  the  risk  of  the  operation), 
and  freedom  from  recurrence  highly  probable,  especially  if  the  growth  is  one  of 
the  harder  kinds.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  so  important  to  advise  an  explo- 
ratory operation  in  every  case  of  chronic  induration  of  the  breast,  in  a  patient 
nearing  forty  years  of  age,  if  the  diagnosis  is  in  the  least  doubtful. 

If  the  skin  is  dimpled,  relief  may  be  promised,  and  (almost  certainly)  local 
recurrence  prevented  again  under  the  same  conditions  (complete  excision,  and  one 
of  the  harder  varieties)  ;  but  absolute  cure  is  much  more  questionable.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  axillary  glands  are  not  involved,  and 
conserjuently  the  whole  of  the  loose  cellular  tissue  and  the  lymphatics  that  cover 
the  mammary  portion  of  the  pectoral  muscle  and  fill  the  axilla,  must  be  syste- 
matically dissected  out.     The  fact  that  the  glands  cannot  be  felt  means  nothing. 

Some  advise  that  this  precaution  should  be  adopted  in  every  case  of  carci- 
noma, and  refuse  the  term  '*  complete**  to  every  operation  in  which  it  is  not 
done.  Undoubtedly  it  increases  the  patient's  chance  of  ultimate  cure;  and, 
accordingly,  where  it  does  not  too  much  increase  the  immediate  risk,  it  should 
be  practiced. 

In  the  later  stages,  when  the  skin  is  extensively  adherent,  and  the  glands  are 
definitely  enlarged  and  perhaps  matted  together,  it  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
patient.  Cure  is  very  doubtful  ;  relief  from  pain,  and  from  the  prospect  of  an 
intensely  offensive  and  perhaps  fungating  ulcer,  is  fairly  certain  (provided  the 
whole  of  the  affected  skin  can  be  freely  removed),  but  no  more,  and  often  the 
shock  necessarily  attendant  upon  such  an  oi^eration  (even  when  primary  union  is 
assured)  seems  to  make  the  disease  light  up  elsewhere  and  grow  with  redoubled 
vigor.  If  the  supra-clavicular  glands  are  involved  ;  if  the  breast  is  adherent  to  the 
chest  wall  (not  the  pectoral  muscle,  but  the  fascia  near  the  sternum),  so  that  there 
is  reason  to  api)rehend  the  speedy  onset  of  pleurisy ;  if  there  is  oedema  of  the 
arms,  or  if  nodules  are  perceptible  in  the  liver  or  elsewhere,  operations  are  not 
advisable  unless  there  are  definite  local  reasons  for  it,  such  as  intense  pain  or 
imminent  hemorrhage. 

Recurrence. — Unhappily,  this  is  the  rule.  The  average  time  seems  to  be 
about  a  twelvemonth.  It  may  take  place  locally,  in  the  cicatrix  or  near  it  (some- 
times in  the  scars  left  by  the  sutures),  or  in  the  axilla.  The  question  of  further 
operation  must  be  determined  by  the  same  consideration  as  in  the  previous  case; 
])ermanent  cure  is,  it  is  true,  i)robably  not  to  be  hop)ed  for,  but,  with  very  small 
risk  and  suffering,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  enable  a  patient  to  live  with  a  fair 
amount  of  comfort  and  without  pain  until  visceral  lesions  make  their  appearance. 

The  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  if  operation  is  declined,  is  var 
unsatisfactory.     Arsenic  in  continually  increasing  doses  has  been  recommended, 
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but  it  has  not  been  proved  to  have  any  real  influence.  Cold  lead  lotion  checks 
the  growth  a  little  by  reducing  the  hyperaemia,  but  it  must  be  kept  up  continu- 
ously ;  poulticing  makes  it  increase  at  a  furious  rate.  Chloride  of  zinc  with 
opium  and  starch  paste  appears  to  be  the  most  efficient  caustic,  strips  of  lint 
soaked  in  it  being  inserted  in  linear  incisions  made  through  the  superficial  layer, 
after  the  skin  has  been  destroyed  with  nitric  acid.  After  ulceration  has  set  in, 
the  surface  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  putrefaction  by  means  of  unirritat- 
ing  antiseptics.  Salicylic  acid  and  resorcin  have  been  used  as  local  applications, 
but  they  can  have  no  influence  upon  lymphatic  extension.  Opium  is  the  only 
drug  that  relieves  the  pain,  and  for  this  it  must  be  given  in  full  and  increasing 
doses.  Life  is  not  sufficiently  prolonged  for  the  evil  effects  of  continued  opium- 
taking  to  deserve  consideration. 
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Inflammation  may  occur  at  infancy  and  occasionally  later  in  life,  but  it  is 
nearly  always  periglandular  and  rarely  ends  in  suppuration.  Carcinoma  may 
occur,  but  other  forms  of  new  growth  are  very  seldom  met  with.  The  treatment 
presents  nothing  special. 

Excision  of  the  Breast. 

In  cases  of  carcinoma  it  should  be  the  rule  to  remove  the  whole  gland,  the 
nipple,  the  skin  for  a  wide  distance  over  the  tumor,  the  fascia  covering  the  mam- 
mary portion  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  the  lymphatics  running  up  from  this  to  the 
axilla,  and  to  clear  this  space  out  thoroughly  and  systematically.  If  the  operation 
is  performed  before  the  glands  are  enlarged,  or  while  they  are  still  small  and  iso- 
lated, there  is  little  difficulty  in  accomi)lishing  this ;  if  they  are  already  matted 
together  and  to  the  surrounding  structures,  the  operation  becomes  at  once  one  of 
a  very  serious  character.  Mitchell  Banks,  Jacobson,  and  others,  recommend  that 
the  pectoral  muscles  should  be  divided,  completely  if  necessary  ;  the  axillary  vein 
ligatured  above  and  below  and  cut  away,  and  even  more  sweeping  measures  taken, 
if  there  is  the  least  suspicion  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  removal.  It  may  be  noted 
that  ligature  of  the  vein,  even  when  all  the  axillary  lymphatics  are  cleared  away 
as  well,  merely  causes  transient  cfcdema. 

The  patient  is  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  ;  tTie  axilla  shaved  and  thor- 
oughly cleansed  ;  the  arm  moderately  abducted  from  the  side ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest  well  protected  with  mackintoshes.  The 
incision  dej^nds  to  some  extent  upon  the  situation  of  the  tumor  ;  an  elliptical  one, 
running  upward  and  outward  to  the  axilla,  is  usually  recommended  ;  but,  in  many 

instances,  one  shaped  like  an  italic  /  i)laced  horizontally  ^ s  answers  better; 

it  keeps  the  line  of  the  cicatrix  well  out  of  view  ;  it  can  be  carried  up  readily  along 
the  border  of  the  pectoral  muscle  to  the  axilla,  and,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the 
breast,  it  allows  a  greater  amount  of  skin  to  be  removed  without  sacrificing  imme- 
diate apposition  of  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

The  assistant  stands  on  the  o})i)osite  side.  The  lower  incision  is  made  first, 
and  a  flap  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  reflected  from  off  the  gland  until  its 
margin  is  reached  and  the  edge  of  the  i)ectoral  exposed.  The  upper  incision  is 
then  made  in  the  same  way  ;  or,  if  the  gland  is  a  small  one,  the  pectoral  fascia 
with  the  structures  lying  on  it  is  stripped  up  at  once  from  the  muscle  until  the 
opposite  border  of  the  breast  is  reached.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  surgeon, 
holding  the  gland  in  his  left  hand,  divides  the  skin  over  the  upper  hemisphere, 
and  with  a  few  touches  of  the  scalpel  sets  the  whole  structure  free,  except  at  the 
upper  and  outer  angle;  this  part  must  be  carefully  preserved,  as  it  contains  the 
majority  of  the  lymphatics  and  acts  as  a  guide  to  the  axilla. 

Hemorrhage  may  occur  from  the  incisions  in  the  skin  or  from  the  branches  of 
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the  internal  mammary  artery  coming  through  the  pectoral  muscle  in  a  vertical 
direction.  The  bleeding  points  should  be  covered  at  once  with  a  sponge,  and 
haemostatic  forceps  applied.     Ligatures  are  seldom  needed. 

The  surface  of  the  wound  must  then  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  the 
whole  of  the  gland  has  been  removed,  and  that  no  subjacent  fascia  is  left  behind 
(if  the  muscle  is  involved,  the  fibres  should  now  be  taken  away)  ;  and  if  the  skin 
will  come  together  ^-ith  the  arm  in  a  position  of  abduction,  the  sternal  end  of 
the  wound  may  be  washed  out  with  a  hot  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and 
united  as  soon  as  the  hemorrhage  has  been  stopped.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  it 
should  be  carefully  covered  over  with  hot  sponges,  to  avoid  the  chilling  effect  of 
exposure. 

The  arm  is  then  completely  abducted  ;  the  incision  carried  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  pectoralis  major  nearly  up  to  the  biceps,  the  fascia  divided,  and  the 
contents  of  the  axilla  dissected  out,  beginning  at  the  pectoralis  major,  removing 
the  fascia  for  some  little  distance  between  it  and  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  then 
working  under  this  until  the  apex  is  reached.  If  there  is  the  least  difficulty,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  di>nding  these  muscles  at  their  insertion  as  far  as  noa? 
be  required.     The  intercosto-humeral  nerves  are  divided  and  some  branches  of 


i^. 
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the  long  thoracic  and  other  arteries  cut.  but  there  is  very  little  hemorrhage.  If, 
when  approaching  the  axillar)-  vein.  or.  what  is  nearly  as  important,  the  end  of 
the  sub-scapular,  it  is  found  the  glands  are  extensively  adherent,  it  is  better  to 
puss  ligatures  l^neith  the  vessels  and  give  them  to  an  assistant  to  hold  without 
tying  them.  In  this  i»-ay  hemorrhage  and  the  risk  of  air  entering  in  caji  be  easily 
avoided.  Where  stnictures  require  dividing  high  up,  pressure  forceps  should 
alwavs  be  a:^:  lied  tirs:. 

rhe  axillary  wound  is  then  thoroughly  sponged  out  with  hot  lotion  in  the 
same  way  :  all  hemorrhage  stopped  :  a  final  eitamination  odade  to  see  that  die 
axillary  boiiRdaries  are  really  clear,  and  the  arm  brought  down  to  the  side  to  allow 


tr.e  evi^es  :o  :^  a-j:  ro\:m-ited. 


L>w:n^  to  the  irrej^ularitv  of  its  shape,  a  thick  and  wide  drainaee  tnbeis 
always  re  :u:re%.:  for  the  axilla.  The  sternal  end  of  the  incision,  on  the  other  hand, 
ur.less  the  :  atier.t  is  very  stout,  may  be  left  without.  Three  or  four  deepsatnfci 
o:  a-i  :>tu.e:-t  u.ay  :  e  re:uireo  to  take  otf  tension,  bat  it  is  surprising  how  awooid 
that  ^  it'es  widelv  when  the  arm  is  abducted.  £Uls  together  ja  sooo  as  it  is  pboed 
Vy  the  s:.:e.  If  there  is  no:  sucicient  skin,  the  sor&ce  should  be  dftomgHf 
..ranse.:  with  crrrr^sive  suMimate.  dusted  lighdy  with  iodofano^and  COfClcdwtt 
a  lie^.e  ::' :  rotevtive  cut  the  exact  size. 
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Afterward  the  skin  of  the  arm  and  the  axilla  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  and 
the  whole  space,  behind  the  shoulder,  under  the  arm  and  along  the  thorax,  care- 
fully packed  with  loose  pieces  of  some  absorbent  dressing.  The  elbow  must  be 
supported  ;  the  arm  fixed  to  the  side ;  the  hand  laid  on  the  thorax,  and  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  linen  binder.  As  a  rule,  the  wound  drains  better  if  the  patient  lies 
upon  the  sound  side  ;  but  as  this  may  be  inconvenient,  or  cause  the  injured  one 
to  move  too  much  with  respiration,  this  should  not  be  insisted  on.  The  drainage 
tube,  if  there  is  any  oozing,  must  be  cleared  the  next  day  ;  if  the  wound  is  really 
dry,  it  may  be  left  till  the  second  or  third.  The  patient  should  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  sit  upright,  or  move  the  arm  until  the  axillary  wound  is  practically 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AMPUTATIONS, 

Amputation  of  the  Limbs. 

Amputation  may  be  required  for  injury  or  disease  :  and  the  former  may  be 
primary  (within  twenty-four  hours),  intermediary  (before  suppuration),  or  sec- 
ondary (after  suppuration).  But  this  division  is  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  more 
important  to  distinguish  those  cases  in  which  inflammation  has  not  yet  occurred 
from  those  in  which  it  has  already  broken  out  (and  the  operation  is  i>erformed  with 
the  view  of  saving  the  patient  from  acute  septic  poisoning),  and  from  those  in 
which  the  tissues  have  recovered  and  are  beginning  to  protect  themselves  by  throw- 
ing out  a  barrier  of  granulations. 

The  chief  points  in  planning  an  amputation  are  :  (i)  to  sacrifice  as  little  as 
possible  ;  (2)  to  provide  an  ample  covering  of  skin ;  (3)  to  arrange  the  flaps  so 
that  their  weight  shall  keep  them  in  position  ;  (4)  to  make  sure  there  is  free  ewt 
for  any  fluid  that  may  accumulate ;  and  (5)  to  keep  the  scar  away  from  the  line  of 
pressure. 

The  various  methods  can  be  reduced  to  three  :  {a)  the  circular  ;  {J?)  the  old 
flap  operation,  in  which  all  the  tissues  down  to  the  bone  are  included  ;  and  (r)  the 
modified  flap  operation,  in  which  the  covering  is  formed  of  skin  alone,  all  the 
other  structures  being  divided  on  a  level  with  the  end  of  the  bone. 

{a)  The  Circular. — The  limb  is  divided  by  a  succession  of  circular  sweeps : 
the  first  through  the  skin  ;  the  second  (after  the  skin  has  been  retracted)  through 
the  superficial  muscles ;  the  third  through  the  deep  ones  and  the  periosteum ; 
and  the  fourth,  when  all  the  tissues  are  drawn  back,  through  the  bone.  It  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  the  arm  ;  it  cannot  be  used  over  conical  parts  (as  the  skin  cannot 
retract),  or  where  the  bone  would  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  stump,  as  then  it  would 
abut  upon  the  cicatrix.  If  the  limb  is  injured  on  one  side  only,  it  may  be  very 
wastefiil ;  and  in  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  tissues  are  hard  and  brawny,  or  the 
skin  tied  down  by  adhesions,  it  is  impracticable.  Where  it  can  be  performed  the 
covering  of  skin  is  good,  without  much  muscle,  drainage  is  satisfactory,  and  the 
scar  very  small. 

(J))  The  Old  Flap  Operation. — This  maybe  performed  either  by  transfixion, 
cutting  from  within  outward,  or  by  dissection,  separating  the  soft  tissues  from  the 
bones  in  an  upward  direction  ;  and  the  flaps  may  be  antero-posterior,  lateral,  and 
equal  in  length,  or  one  may  be  much  longer  than  the  other.  With  the  exceptioo 
of  one  special  modification  (Teale's  amputation),  the  old  operation  is  seldom 
performed  on  any  part  but  the  extremities :  the  flaps  are  heavy  and  thick, 
containing  a  large  amount  of  muscle ;  the  vessels  may  easily  be  slit,  or  wounded 
higher  up  than  they  are  divided  ;  the  surface  of  the  wound  is  very  large;  amd 
the  nerves  are  contained  in  the  flaps. 

In  Teale's  amputation  (which  is  reserved  almost  entirely  for  the  lower 
third  of  the  lower  limb),  the  anterior  flap,  which  contains  all  the  tissues  dissected 
up  from  the  bones,  is  j^erfectly  square,  equal  in  length  and  breadth  to  half  tiic 
circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  spot  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided. 
The  posterior  flap  is  of  the  same  breadth,  but  only  one-fourth  the  leng;th.  The 
bones  are  divided  at  the  line  from  which  the  flaps  spring,  and  the  long  fl^> 
folded  round  the  end,  and  united  behind  it  to  the  posterior  one,  the  cut  sur&oo 
facing  each  other.  The  flaps  are  measured  out  and  marked  down  first,  and  Ae 
two  lateral  incisions  made  before  the  transverse  ones.  The  drainage  is  aidminbk 
and  the  stump  left  very  soon  becomes  serviceable,  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
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larger  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  shorter  flap  :  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  it  is 
much  too  extravagant. 

(/)  The  Modified  Flap  Operation. — In  this,  one  flap  (or  sometimes  both)  is 
formed  from  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  only  ;  the  rest  of  the  structures  are 
divided  by  a  circular  sweep  at  the  same  level  as  the  bone.  It  is  a  method  capable 
of  far  wider  application  than  any  other,  and  may  be  modified  in  a  number  of 
diflerent  ways. 

In  Garden's  operation,  for  example  (which,  though  first  devised  for  the  knee, 
may  be  employed  in  many  other  parts),  a  rounded  or  semi -oval  flap  is  reflected 
from  the  front  of  the  limb,  and  everything  else  divided  down  to  the  bone,  this 
being  sawn  through  slightly  above  the  plane  of  the  muscles.  This  leaves  an 
almost  flat  stump,  covered  with  integument ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  depend- 
ent, and  the  cicatrix  lies  well  out  of  the  way.  In  other  cases  (amputation  of 
the  forearm,  for  instance)  both  flaps  may  be  formed  in  this  way,  of  equal  length 
or  not,  according  to  the  amount  of  tissue  available  ;  or  lateral  flaps  may  be  cut, 
as  in  the  leg,  or  a  kind  of  hood  dissected  up,  as  in  Stephen  Smith's  method. 

The  position  of  the  surgeon  in  performing  an  amputation  is  always  such 


Fi(i.  511. — Tcale's  Amputation. 


Fig.  512. — Garden's  Amput.^tion  with  Short  Posterior  Flap. 


that  he  can  raise  the  flap  with  his  left  hand,  without  crossing  with  the  right ; 
usually,  therefore,  he  stands  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  limb.  The  number 
of  assistants  required  depends  naturally  upon  the  part  to  be  removed  ;  one 
holds  the  limb,  and  afterwards  supports  the  stump  in  a  convenient  position  ; 
another  assists  the  surgeon  in  retracting  the  flaps,  sponging,  and  tying  vessels; 
and  a  third  may  be  required  to  control  the  main  artery.  Where  it  is  possible  the 
patient  should  be  carefully  prepared  ;  the  bowels  opened  ;  the  urine  examined  ;  the 
pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  noted  ;  and  the  limb  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  if  necessary  shaved.  The  last  meal  should  be  a  light  one  and  three  hours 
at  least  before  the  operation.  The  anaesthetic,  of  course,  requires  a  special 
assistant. 

During  the  operation  the  bed  should  be  thoroughly  warmed,  and  hot  bottles, 
pillows,  etc.,  arranged,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion at  once,  with  the  stump  slightly  raised  and  secured  against  any  accidental 
movement  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Unless  the  patient  is  thor- 
oughly covered  up,  the  loss  of  heat  during  an  operation  (esi^ecially  under  ether) 
adds  seriously  to  the  shock. 
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.  ..' :  '".'  .t  :o  them.  With  the  «:':a-^:clL-  .  : 
_.     -.'jir.ti.  easily  isolated,  and  free  fro::!  :.- 

T  :  i :  :r.   two  places,  an   inch  a;  ar:.  a.'. ; 

-::..i:.:r.  :s  ahsoliitely  under  contn.ii     Mav 

-.-.  -"-r  irxi  should   be  elevated   fur  a  :"t-* 

:.-:.-  :"::ru  it.  thus  saving  as  much  :  'oo:  ^- 

-. :    :j_h^  I  aj.«|:Iied  the  Lsmarch  l-andi^e  . 

r^  :j'r  re   :red  in  this  iK)sition.  Iv  a  ra:  li     : 

-*.    •:  :  v: je.l  and  the  pectorali?  rna-jr  a:... 


^^    •   ^ 


<    ::r.e  in   this  way:   Ccunmence  a:  ::.r 

_—  ::e  ^r.ife  directly  across  the  ar.icr::: :  .i:: 

■ :-  1.-.^.^  of  the  scapula  :  then  from  the  '.■  r.t' 

.. —  -rt  kr.ife  behind  the  joint   :o  :r.e  <ir..r 

-J.      ::■?"  all  the  muscular  attachn:en:-  -h ::.: 

r:   ^'.".-it  any  trouble.      This   jives  a  :-=:■ 

:.      urging  together  easily  and   r.:cely. -r : 

'-  i-:erior  part  of  this  wound   wh.cr.  -ais 


-  :.-!  Shoulder  Joint. 

-  7  -r  >c-  ..  a<  in  case  of  doub:  it  era'. le<  ::.r  !  r: 
-     .    ::   -.:r    ti^'  disturbance.     The  su".«:!av:.:-.  .v.^     - 
^  —  ?  :s  often  a  difficult  proceeiir.^.  :-■?    r^-^e!- 
---  ^  r.r".  or  his  assistant,  or  isola:ei  ar. :  -sf^.-^rr: 
,  -    -       ::3  .j.::tn:  is  semi-recmnlient.  w-.rr.  :-e  *-.c.'.:r^ 
--.  ■::_  T  ir.i  the  arm  moderately  a:-i  .c:e-: 
<     ::=.i*  the  coracoid  process  :o  rr-.e   :r ><?—:.-   :: 
-•.  :.•:  :e  divided.     The  incis:."»r,  :>  i-.r"    carrr: 
.._  ^  -    £  11*  arm  to  the  posterior  Verier  A  :~.e  i\  '.  i 
■^  -  :-r  .■-■:s:oa.  from  the  same  poir.:   ::   ;::-.  :he  :cr- 
^      c  r:ir£ec  out  now,  but  it  ra^sr  r.o:  \<   l-rt  ^  :-j: 
ihe  capsule,  the  tendons  artachei  lo  : --  m  ct- 
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osities,  and  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  divided  by  cutting  on  to  the  bone;  the 
limb  disarticulated  and  the  soft  structures  on  the  inner  side  cut  through,  the  artery 
being  either  secured  by  an  assistant,  or  exposed  and  ligatured  before  divisioD. 
The  axillary  and  the  anterior  circumflex  are  the  only  vessels  necessarily  cut. 

In  cases  of  malignant  disease;  in  which  it  is  wished  to  retain  as  little  of  the 


)ossib!e,  skin  flaps  may  be  used  instead.  Lateral  ones  are  marked 
out :  {a)  by  an  incision  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  axilla,  passing  down  nearly 
as  low  as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  and  then  curv- 
ing upward  to  end  just  outside  and  l>elow  the  coracoid  process  ;  and  (Ji)  by  a  second 
beginning  and  ending  at  the  same  points,  only  passing  a  sufficient  distance  down 
the  inner  side  of  the  arm.     Or  a  rac'iuet -shaped  incision  may  be  employed,  start- 


ing from  the  same  point  near  the  coracoid,  and  running  first  down  the  outer  side 
of  the  arm  and  then  circularly  round  it.  In  either  case  the  skin  is  dis,sected  up, 
the  soft  parts  divided,  and  the  vessels  secured  as  before.  In  this  method  the  pos- 
terior circumflex  is  usually  divided  as  well  as  the  anterior. 

Other  methods  are  by  transfixion  from  behi  nd  forward  (or  vUe  versa,  according 
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grasped  with  the  forceps  in  the  middle,  and  is  drawn  along  the  tunnel  as  the  forceps  is 
withdrawn.  After  this  has  been  done  the  rubber  tube  is  cut  in  two  at  the  point  where  it 
was  grasped  by  the  forceps.  With  one-half  of  the  tube  the  anterior  segment  of  the  thigh 
is  constricted  sufificiently  firm  to  completely  interrupt  both  the  arterial  and  venous  circu- 
lation. Prior  to  constriction,  the  limb  is  rendered  bloodless  by  elastic  compression,  or  by 
keeping  it  in  a  vertical  position  for  a  few  minutes,  or  both  of  these  methods  are  combined 
in  preventing  unnecessary  loss  of  blood.  The  elastic  constrictor  is  either  tied,  or,  still 
better,  after  having  secured  the  necessary  constriction  both  tubes  are  caught  and  held  by 
a  strong  pair  of  forceps  at  a  point  where  they  cross  each  other.  The  posterior  segment 
of  the  thigh  is  constricted  by  the  remaining  rubber  tube,  which  is  drawn  sufficiently  tight 
behind,  when  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  made  to  cross  each  other  and  are  brought  forward 
and  made  to  include  the  anterior  segment,  when  they  are  again  firmly  drawn  and  tied, 
or  otherwise  fastened,  above  the  first  constrictor.  As  the  anterior  segment  of  the  thigh 
contains  the  principal  blood-vessels  this  method  of  applying  the  posterior  constrictor 
furnishes  an  additional  security  against  hemorrhage  from  the  large  vessels  when  dividol 
by  the  circular  incision. 

Cutaneous  Flaps, — Muscular  flaps  should  be  avoided  in  all  amputations  at  the  hip 
joint.  Inclusion  of  muscles  in  the  flaps  is  often  accountable  for  incomplete  removal  of 
malignant  or  infective  disease  for  which  the  amputation  is  made.  An  ideal  stump  can 
be  made  by  cutaneous  flaps  and  circular  section  of  the  muscles.  If  the  conditions  per- 
mit it,  a  long  oval  anterior  and  short  posterior  skin  flaps  should  be  made.  If  this  is 
impracticable  healthy  skin  must  be  obtained  by  making  long  external  and  short  internal 
flaps,  or  a  long  posterior  or  short  anterior,  according  to  the  location  and  extent  of  the 
disease.  The  long  anterior  and  short  posterior  flaps  are  best  adapted  for  a  useful  stump 
and  efficient  drainage.  In  making  the  anterior  flap  the  incision  is  commenced  at  the 
lower  terminus  of  the  straight  incision,  dividing  the  tissues  down  to  the  muscles ;  it  is  carried 
downward  in  a  gentle  curve  across  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh,  embracing  about 
two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  thigh ;  it  is  finally  carried  upward  to  a  point  on  the 
inner  side  just  below  the  opening  in  the  skin  occupied  by  the  constrictors.  The  posterior 
flap  is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  but  about  one-third  shorter.  The  flaps  are  now  reflected 
to  the  point  where  the  muscles  are  to  be  divided,  and  should  always  include  the  deep 
fascia.  The  flaps  are  to  be  held  out  of  the  way,  while  the  operator  completes  the  ampu- 
tation by  dividing  the  muscles  with  an  amputating  knife.  This  last  incision  will  corres- 
pond to  a  point  on  the  femur  to  where  the  bone  has  deen  deprived  of  soft  parts.  The 
incision  through  the  muscles  should  be  slightlyconical  with  the  apex  of  the  cone  directed 
upward  and  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  tube  made  by  the  enucleation  of  the 
femur. 

The  sciatic  nerve  is  now  resected  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  the  femoral 
artery  or  arteries  tied  with  catgut  in  the  usual  manner.  The  femoral  artery  and  vein  are 
now  isolated,  and  a  second  catgut  ligature,  including  both  of  these  vessels,  applied  half 
an  inch  higher  up.  In  this  manner  the  vein  is  ligaied,  while  the  artery  is  secured  by  2 
double  ligature,  which  places  the  end  of  the  vessel  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
definitive  closure  and  cicatrization.  The  intermuscular  septa  are  now  examined,  and  any 
vessels  that  can  be  seen  are  tied.  While  the  posterior  constrictor  is  removed  the  poste- 
rior half  of  the  stump  is  firmly  compressed  by  applying  a  hot  moist  compress  of  aseptic 
gauze,  over  which  manual  pressure  is  made  for  a  short  time,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
parenchymatous  oozing.  After  removal  of  the  compress  additional  bleeding  vessels  are 
secured.  The  anterior  part  of  the  amputation  surface  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner: 
after  the  removal  of  the  anterior  constrictor  but  few,  if  any,  additional  ligatures  will  be 
required  here.  The  double  constrictor  presents  many  advantages  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  hemorrhage  in  this  amputation.  Slipping  of  the  constrictors  is  an  impossi- 
bility, and  they  control  the  hemorrhage  absolutely,  while  their  proper  use  divides  the 
wound  into  two  halves,  each  of  which  is  separately  treated,  thus  reducing  the  loss  of 
blood  to  a  minimum.  I  applied  this  method  to  one  case  recently,  and  every  one  present 
was  favorably  impressed  with  the  ease  with  which  the  hemorrhage  was  controlled  during 
the  amputation,  and  astonished  at  the  small  amount  of  blood  Tost  after  the  removal  of 
the  constrictors.  As  this  method  of  amputation  does  not  require  the  presence  of  a  skilled 
assistant,  it  will  prove  of  special  value  in  emergency  cases.  The  operation  can  be  per- 
formed with  instruments  contained  in  every  pocket  case.  Should  an  elastic  lube  not  be 
at  hand  the  constriction  can  be  made  in  the  manner  describea  by  substituting  for  it  a 
cord  made  of  sterilized  gauze  or  bandage.] 


AMprTATioN  Through  the  Femur. 

{(J)   In  amputations   through  the  shaft,  the  mixed  method  (an  anterior  skin 
flaj)  with  a  shorter  [losterior  one  by  transfixion)  answers  so  well,  that  any  other  is 
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seldom  needed.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  slit  or  prick  the  artery  as  it  is  passing 
out  of  Hunter's  canal,  and,  in  arranging  the  dressings,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  thigh,  the  flaps  very  soon  assume  a  lateral 
position. 

(ii)  Amputation  through  the  condyles  may  be  i>erformed  according  either  to 
Garden's  or  Stokes's  method.  The  section  of  the  bone  in  the  former  runs  through 
the  base  of  the  condyles,  and  the  anterior  flap  passes  across  the  limb  midway  be- 
tween the  apex  of  the  patella  and  the  tuljercle  of  the  tibia  ;  in  the  latter,  the  bone 
is  divided  above  the  condyles  (supracondyloid),  and  the  anterior  flap  reaches  down 
to  the  tubercle,  the  increased  length  being  required  by  the  patella,  the  sawn  surface 
of  which  is  removed,  so  that  it  may  face  and  become  adherent  to  the  cancellous 
tissue  of  the  femur.  They  are  both  far  superior  to  amputation  through  the  thigh, 
owing  to  their  enabling  the  pressure  to  be  borne  (in  part  at  least)  on  the  face  of 
the  stump  and  their  preserving  the  insertion  of  the  adductor,  and,  in  Stokes's,  the 
extensor  muscles.  Critti's  amputation  is  similar  to  Stokes's,  but  the  bone  is  divided 
half  an  inch  lower,  and  the  patella  does  not  fit  so  well.  In  Garden's  operation 
there  is  no  posterior  flap  at  all ;  in  Stokes's  it  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  anterior,  and 
is  cut  either  by  dissection  or  transfixion,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  limb. 

Ampit.ation    I'HROL'iin  the  Knee  Jojnt. 
Stephen  Smith's  is  tbe  most  satisfactory,  as  antero-[X)sterior  flaps  require  to  be 
of  such  length  (both  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  femur  and  the  tendency  of 


the  posterior  one  to  retract)  that  there  is  always  danger  of  sloughing.  The  stump 
(which  includes  the  |iatella)  is  of  excellent  shai>e,  and  well  calculated  to  bear 
weight. 

The  incision  commences  one  inch  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  runscurv- 
ing  downward  with  a  wider  sweep  on  the  inner  side  than  the  outer,  owing  to  the 


greater  depth  of  the  inner  condyle,  over  the  side  of  the  leg  to  the  middle  line 
behind,  anil  then  tiiiward  for  about  three  inches  and  a  half  to  the  centre  of  :he 
popliteal  space.  .\  -iimiUir  flap  is  shaped  from  the  other  side ;  the  skin  and  fascia 
are  reflected  njiward  ;  the  lifiamentinn  patella;  divided;  tbe  joint  opened,  and  the 
soft  part  sei>arated  l.y  a  circular  sweep  round  the  limb.     It  is  re««nmended  to  leave 
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the  semilunar  cartilages  attached  to  the  femur,  as  they  prevent  retraction  to  5onw 
extent.  This  operation  does  not  enable  the  suprapatellar  pouch  to  be  dealt  with  in 
any  way,  and  accordingly  is  better  suited  to  cases  of  injury  than  of  disease. 

Amputation  through  the  Leg. 
In  the  upper  half,  Stephen  Smith's  method,  or  that  in  which  lateral  tlapsare 
combined  with  circular  division  of  all  the  subjacent  tissues,  gives  the  best  result; 
but,  particularly  in  cases  of  injury,  it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt  others.     Insaiting 


the  bones,  care  must  be  taken  to  divide  the  fibula  before  the  tibia,  and  to  remove 

the  sharp  angle  left  by  the  crest  of  the  latter,  for  fear  of  its  causing  undue  pressure. 

Tbe  lower  half  of  the  leg  is  the  favorite  situation  for  Teal's  amputation. 

Amputations  at  the  Ankle  Joint. 
The  most  important  are  those  known  by  the  namesofSyme,  Roiix,  and  Piro- 
goff. 

Syme's, — The  whole  of  the  foot  is  removed  with  the  malleoli,  and  the  stump 
covered  with  a  (lap  formed  from  the  heel.     Theincisions  are  :  (i)  from  thctipof 
lal  malleolus  across  the  front  of  the  ankle  joint  (very  slightly  convex 


downward)  to  the  corresponding  point  {half  an  inch  below  and  behind  the  inter- 
nal malleolus)  on  the  inner  side  ;  and  (i)  between  the  same  jwints  across  thesole 
of  the  foot,  slanting  slij;btty  lackward  on  to  the  jxiint  of  the  heel.  On  the  lett 
foot  the  incisions  iircbefiun  on  the  inner  side. 

The  ankle  is  supiwrted  on  tbe  edge  of  a  form  cushion  at  a  suitable  heightand 
the  fore  i>art  of  the  foot  held  by  the  oi^erator's  left  hand  in  a  position  of  cxtrenK 
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dorsal  flexion.  The  plantar  incision  is  made  first,  carrying  it  right  down  to  the 
bone  (the  knife  is  short  and  stout)  ;  then,  the  grasp  being  altered  so  as  to  place  the 
foot  in  extreme  plantar  flexion,  the  dorsal  one,  taking  care  not  to  cut  on  to  the 
astragalus  (or  still  more  the  joint  in  front  of  it),  but  to  open  the  ankle  joint  at 
once.  The  foot  is  now  depressed  more  and  more  ;  the  lateral  ligaments  divided  ; 
the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis  exposed,  and  then  the  tendo-Achillis.  This  is 
separated  from  its  insertion  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  taking  care  not  to  button- 
hole or  score  the  flap,  and  with  a  few  touches  the  foot  is  detached.  The  tendons 
must  be  shortened  with  scissors,  and  the  malleoli  removed ;  but  unless  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia  is  diseased,  there  is  no  need  to  remove  the  cartilage.  The  arteries 
divided  are  the  dorsalis  pedis  and  the  two  plantars.  It  is  of  consequence  not  to  cut 
the  posterior  tibial  before  its  division,  as  the  nutrition  of  the  flap  depends  mainly 
upon  the  calcanean  branches. 

Roux's. — In  this  the  flap  is  taken  from  the  inner  side.  The  incision  forms 
an  irregular  oval,  commencing  at  the  apex  of  the  external  malleolus,  running 
across  the  front  of  the  ankle  as  far  as  the  scaphoid  on  the  inner  side,  then  sweeping 
round  to  gain  the  middle  line  of  the  sole,  passing  up  the  posterior  border  of  the 
tendo-.Achillis,  and  ending  where  it  began. 

Firogoff's. — The  jwsterior  jiorlion  of  the  os  calcis  is  sawn  olT  and  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  cut  surface  of  the  tibia.  The  limb  is  longer  than  after  a 
Syme's,  and  the  stump  wastes  less,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  cases  in  which  the  bones 
are  diseased. 

The  i>osition  of  the  foot  and  the  incisions  are  almost  the  same  as  in  a  Syme's, 
but  the  plantar  one,  instead  of  sloping  backward,  passes  transversely  across  the  sole 
from  point  to  point,  or,  if  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  very  high,  may  even  slant  a  little 


forward.  The  ainputation  may  either  be  performed  in  the  same  order  as  a  Syme's, 
the  OS  calcis  being  sawn  through  from  above  instead  of  beinf;  detached,  or  the  bone 
may  be  divided  through  the  plantar  incision  as  soon  as  this  is  made,  the  chief 
advantage  being  that  it  is  more  easily  held.  In  either  case  the  line  of  section 
should  run  from  aljove  downward  and  forward  so  as  to  secure  a  large  surface  and 
prevent  tension  upon  the  tendo-.\chillis.  I'irrie  advocates  sawing  the  tibia  through 
in  the  same  way  from  the  dorsal  incision  without  ojiening  the  joint,  a  few  tendi- 
nous and  ligamentous  bands  only  requiring  division  afterward.  Apposition  of  the 
bony  surfaces  is  best  secured  I)y  one  or  two  chromic  gut  sutures  pas.sed  through 
them. 

.'VMPLrAriONS   Ti[KOL(;H    'li[t    FoilT. 

The  most  important  are  Chopart's,  'i'ripicr's,  the  suliastragalar  operation,  and 
Hey's  or  Lisfranc's.  Formal  o|«ralions,  however,  are  seldom  jierfornied  ;  in  cases 
of  disease  in  which  local  measures  have  failed,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  leave  much  of 
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the  tarsus  ;  and  after  injury  it  is  better  simply  to  prevent  decomposition  and  wiit 
until  it  is  seen  how  far  the  tissues  can  repair  the  damage  of  themselves.  Following 
this  principle,  on  one  occasion,  in  which  the  contents  of  a  gun  had  blown  a  bole 
through  a  man's  foot,  I  succeeded  so  well  that  within  six  months  the  patient  could 
walk  three  or  four  miles  and  ascend  ladders  without  inconvenience. 


Choparfs  Amputation  through  the  Mid-tarsal  Joint. — The  foot  is  supported 
as  in  Syme's  op)eration,  and  the  anterior  part  held  in  the  left  hand  so  that  it  may 
be  placed  in  extreme  plantar  or  dorsal  flexion  as  required.  The  tubercle  of  the 
scaphoid  and  the  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side  (midway  between  the 


external  malleolus  and  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal)  are  defined,  and  the  plantar 
flaj)  marked  out  first.  It  extends  from  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  toot  to  the  ball  of  the  toe,  then  obliquely  forward 
across  the  sole  (so  that  it  may  be  longer  on  the  inner  side  than  the  outn),  and 
Ixtck  along  the  inner  border  to  the  scaphoid.     The  dorsal  incision  may  be  made 
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next,  but,  as  in  disarticulating  there  is  some  risk  of  wounding  the  structures  in  the 
sole,  it  is  better  to  dissect  the  plantar  flap  back  from  off  the  bones  (taking  care  to 
include  the  artery)  and  have  it  held  well  out  of  the  way.  The  two  ends  of  the 
plantar  incision  are  then  connected  over  the  dorsum  by  a  second,  slightly  convex 
forward,  the  extensor  tendons  and  ligaments  divided,  and  disarticulation  com- 
pleted. 

The  stump  left  by  this  operation  is  in  many  cases  exceedingly  good  ;  but  some- 
times it  tilts  so  far  forward  that  the  cicatrix  presses  against  the  ground.  It  is 
l)robable  (as  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus,  having  lost  the  support  of  the  anterior 
pillar  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  must  always  tilt  downward  in  this  way)  that  this 
arises  from  the  plantar  flap  being  too  short ;  or  it  may  result  from  unopposed  con- 
traction of  the  gastrocnemius.  It  can  usually  be  prevented  by  dividing  the  tendo- 
Achillis  and  suturing  the  extensor  tendons  in  front  into  the  periosteum  or  the  cut 
ends  of  the  ligaments. 

Tripier  s. — The  under  part  of  the  os  calcis  is  sawn  off  horizontally  just  below 
the  sustentaculum  tali  (having  as  far  as  possible  preserved  the  periosteum)  in  order 
to  leave  a  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tibia. 

The  incision  (through  the  skin  only)  begins  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  tendo- 
Achillis,  on  a  level  with  the  external  malleolus,  and  runs  downward  and  forward 
below  that  projection  to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fifth  toe.  Thence 
it  passes  slightly  convex  forward,  across  the  sole,  until  it  reaches  the  inner  side  of 


Fig.  534. — Stump  after  Hey's  Amputation. 

the  foot,  well  in  front  of  the  projection  caused  by  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal ; 
and  winding  ujnvard  over  the  inner  border,  continues  across  the  dorsum  until  it 
joins  the  first  over  the  calcaneo-cnboid  articulation.  As  soon  as  the  skin  has  re- 
tracted, the  soft  parts  are  divided  down  to  the  bones ;  disarticulation  effected  at 
the  mid-tarsal  joint ;  the  periosteum  detached  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis,  and  the  bone  sawn  through,  from  behind  and  within,  forward  and 
outward. 

The  Subastragalar  Operation. — The  incision  for  this  is  nearly  the  same,  but  it 
commences  an  inch  below  the  external  malleolu.s  (instead  of  at  the  tendo-Achillis) 
and  does  not  run  fjuitc  so  far  forward  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  soft  parts  must 
be  dissected  off  the  under  surface  of  the  cul)oid  and  os  calcis  ;  the  interosseous 
ligament  between  the  latter  bone  and  the  astragalus  divided  from  in  front  (space 
can  be  obtained  by  depressing  the  toes)  and  then  the  tissues  on  the  inner  side  and 
the  tendo-Achillis.  The  operation  is  one  seldom  performed  in  England,  and 
opinions  as  to  its  merits  are  undecided. 

Hey  s  ami  Lisfranc' s  Amputation  of  the  Toes  at  the  Tarso-mctatarsal  Articu- 
lation.— In  the  former  the  saw  was  used  to  a  limited  extent  (in  one  of  the  original 
operations  the  internal  cuneiform  was  divided)  ;  in  the  latter  the  disarticulation  is 
complete.  The  operation  is  j)erformed  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  incision  as 
Chopart's,  with  the  exception  that  instead  of  the  scaphoid  and  the  calcaneo-cuboid 
articulation  being  used  as  landmarks,  the  bases  of  the  first  and  fifth  metatarsals 
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are  taken.  A  plantar  flap  running  across  the  heads  of  the  metataisab  and  longer 
on  the  inner  side  than  the  outer,  is  marked  out  and  dissected  back  ;  the  posterior 
ends  of  the  lateral  incisions  are  joined  by  one  across  the  dorsum,  and  the  toes 
being  depressed  as  far  as  possible,  the  dorsal  ligaments  of  the  three  otiter  and  the 
inner  metatarsal  articulations  divided.  The  articulation  of  the  second,  which  \i 
placed  in  a  recess  posterior  to  the  others,  must  either  be  dealt  with  by  itself,  using 
the  point  of  the  knife  lightly,  or  the  base  of  the  bone  sawn  off. 

Amputation  of  the  Toes. 
The  incisions  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  fingers,  but  on  no  account 
may  the  part  of  the  sole  that  receives  the  pressure  of  the  foot  be  interfered  »ith. 


Q.  S38.— Slump  aftei  the  Ren 


The  tendon-sheaths  should  be  secured  by  sutures,  as  otherwise  they  form  open  ver- 
tical drains  (when  the  [latient  is  lying  in  bed),  conducting  into  the  sole  of  the  foot 
any  discharge  that  does  not  escape  at  once. 

Amputation  of  the  grt-at  toe  is  performed  by  means  of  a  racquet-shaj>ed  inci- 
sion ;  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  should  always  be  preserved  if  possible,  and  when 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  this  lione  (which  may  be  done  through  a  similar  incision 
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commenced   further  back),  the  base,  with  the  insertion  of  the  peroneus  longus, 
should  be  left  intact. 

Diseases  of  Stumps. 

The  tissues  in  a  stump  always  waste  to  some  extent ;  the  bones  atrophy,  the 
muscular  fibres  disappear,  the  vessels  contract,  and  the  temperature  falls.  The 
skin,  however,  should  retain  its  natural  texture  and  color,  there  should  be  no 
tender  spot,  the  scar  should  be  well  out  of  the  way  of  pressure,  and  not  adherent 
to  the  bone,  and  there  should  be  a  good  pad  of  fatty  and  fibrous  tissue  around 
the  end. 

Conical  Stump. — A  stump  may  become  conical  either  from  a  deficiency  in  the 
soft  parts,  or  from  growth  of  the  bone.  The  former  usually  arises  from  the  flaps 
having  been  originally  too  short,  from  their  having  retracted  owing  to  the  amount 
of  muscle  contained  in  them,  or  from  their  having  sloughed.  The  latter  seldom 
occurs  except  in  children,  and  in  them  especially  in  the  leg.  The  treatment  con- 
sists either  in  excising  the  end  of  the  bone,  slitting  up  one  side  of  the  stump  to 
render  it  more  accessible,  or  re-amputation,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  part. 

Necrosis. — This  may  arise  from  the  periosteum  having  been  stripped  off  too 
far.  so  that  the  end  of  the  bone  is  deprived  of  its  blood  supply,  or  from  inflam- 
mation. In  the  latter  case  the  extent  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  attack — 
there  may  be  merely  a  scale  from  the  end  of  the  bone,  or  a  long,  tubular  seques- 
trum. 

Aneurysm  has  been  known  to  develop,  and  one  or  two  cases  of  arterio-venous 
afieurysm  are  on  record. 

Neuralgia  (p.  177)  may  arise  from  a  nerve  being  involved  in  the  cicatrix,  so 
that  it  is  dragged  upon  by  the  scar  tissue,  or  from  the  end  of  one  becoming 
bulbous.  In  the  latter  case  there  appears  to  be  a  growth  of  nerve  fibres,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  mass  is  made  up  of  connective  tissue  (pp.  137  and  305).  The  pain, 
when  one  of  these  is  touched,  is  described  as  like  an  electric  shock,  shooting  down 
the  distribution  of  the  nerve.  The  only  treatment  is  excision,  and  usually  it 
succeeds  at  once. 

There  is,  however,  another  variety  of  neuralgia  very  much  more  serious  in 
character.  The  stump  is  red  and  glazed  ;  to  the  touch  it  is  icy-cold,  but  the 
patient  complains  of  an  intense  ceaseless  burning;  no  one  part  is  worse  than  the 
other;  the  whole  of  the  limb  for  some  distance  is  exquisitely  tender  and  the  seat 
of  agonizing  pain.  It  is  not  known  to  what  this  is  due;  nerve  section  and  nerve 
stretching  have  only  a  transient  influence  on  it,  and  I  have  known  it  return  again 
and  again  in  the  stump  after  amputation  had  been  performed  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing relief. 

Muscular  spasm  of  a  chronic  character  is  sometimes  met  with.  Usually  it  is 
due  to  reflex  irritation,  but  in  many  cases  no  cause  can  be  found.  Relief,  when 
only  a  single  muscle  is  affected,  can  be  obtained  by  tenotomy,  but  unless  the 
source  of  irritation  is  removed  the  spasms  are  very  likely  to  recur. 

In  addition,  stumps  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  epithelioma,  cheloid,  and  the 
other  affections  of  scars  ;  and  in  cases  of  amputation  for  disease,  if  the  line  of 
section  is  not  sufficiently  high,  recurrence  takes  place  in  the  stump. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MILITARY  SURGERY. 
By  thb  Editor,  John  B.  Hamilton,  m.d. 

It  is  not  contemplated  in  this  chapter  to  touch  upon  any  of  the  duties  of  the 
military  surgeon,  except  those  purely  surgical,  or  which  relate  directly  to  the  care  of 
the  wounded.     It  is  recognized  that  the  most  important  military  duty  of  the  medical 
officer  is  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  troops,  by  the  application  of  general 
hygienic  rules,  modified  according  to  the  local  environment  and  the  duty  on 
which  the  command  is  engaged.    There  are  important  military  regulations  relating 
to  the  official  conduct  of  young  officers,  their  duty  in  the  field  and  the  canii), 
hospital  organization,  medical  and  subsistence  supi)lies,  and  the  examination  of 
recruits.     However  appropriate  the  consideration  of  these  topics  to  a  special 
work  on  military  medicine  and  surgery,  it  may  well  be  omitted  here.   The  Medical 
Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army  now  issue  very  complete  instructions  on  these 
points,  and  on  application  through  proper  channels,  it  is  understood  that  the 
medical  officers  of  the  U.  S.  National  Guard  will  be  supplied  with  the  following : — 
**U.   S.   Army  Regulations,"  *^  Standard  Supply  Table,"  '^  The  Manual  of  Drill 
for  the  Use  of  the  Hospital  Corps,"  **  An  Epitome  of  Tripler's  Manual  and  other 
Publications   on    the  P^xamination  of  Recruits,"    by  Deputy  Surgeon    General 
Greenleaf;    and  the  **  Handbook  for  the  Hospital    Corps,"   by  Major    Charles 
Smart,  Surgeon,  U.   S.   A.     The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  issue  the   *'  Regulations  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the   Navy,"  and 
**  First   Aid   to  the   Injured  and   Transportation  of  the  Wounded,"   by  P.  .\. 
Surgeon  Beyer,*  U.  S.  N. 

First  Aid  to  the  Wounded. — The  U.  S.  A.  Hospital  CorjK  consist^  of 
hospital  stewards  and  enlisted  men.  This  corps,  under  the  command  of  medical 
officers,  perform  all  necessary  hospital  service  in  garrison  and  in  the  field,  and  the 
ambulance  service  in  action.  In  addition  to  this  force,  there  are  in  each  company 
four  men  who  are  designated  as  company  litter  bearers.  These  men,  as  well  as  the 
Hospital  Corps  proper,  are  instructed  four  hours  each  month  in  the  duties  of  litter 
bearer  and  the  methods  of  rendering  first  aid  to  the  wounded.  During  an  en- 
gagement the  company  litter  bearers  maybe  designated  to  give  first  aid  and  carry 
wounded  to  the  dressing  station  in  the  rear,  and  continue  to  so  act  until  relieved 
by  the  Hospital  Corps,  when  they  immediately  rejoin  their  comj^any. 

Under  existing  regulations  those  wounded  during  an  engagement  receive 
attention  in  the  following  order  :  i.  With  the  line  of  battle  under  fire  ;  2,  at  the 
first  dressing  station  ;  3,  at  the  ambulance  station ;  4,  at  the  division  hospitals. 
**  The  first  dressing  station  is  established  at  the  nearest  place  to  the  combatants, 
where  the  wounded  and  those  caring  for  them  may  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
fire."  Ambulance  stxitions  are  established  **at  some  i>lace  of  security  in  the  rear, 
or  in  some  convenient  building  near  the  field  of  battle."  The  division  hospital 
may  be  established  in  such  secure  place  as  the  medical  director  may  designate. 


*  In  addition  to  the  official  publications  above  mentioned,  the  following  will  be  found  useful: 
"  First  Aiti  in  Illness  and  Injury,"  by  Captain  James  E.  Pilchcr,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  New 
York,  1S92  ;  •'  The  Surgeon's  I'ockctbook,"  by  Surgeon- Major  J.  H.  Porter;  revised  and  edited  by 
Brigade  Surgeon  C.  II.  V.  G(>dwin ;  and  an  article  in  the  "International  Encyclopeedia  of 
Surgery,"  vol.  vi,  page  764,  by  Bvt.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bennett  A.  Clements,  Sui^eoo.  U.  S.  A., 
entitled  '  Preparation  of  Military  Surgeons  for  Field  Duties;  Apparatus  Required  ;  AmboUncci; 
Duties  in  the  Field." 
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Each  soldier  should  be  supplied  with  a  packet  which  will  contain  the  materials 
necessary  for  a  first  dressing  in  case  of  wound.  The  contents  of  this  package  are 
those  recommended  by  Esmarch,  viz.  :  Two  antiseptic  compresses  of  sublimated 
gaitze  in  oiled  pa])er  ;  one  antiseptic  bandage  of  sublimated  cambric  with  safety 
pin;  one  Esmarch's  triangular  bandage  with  safety-pin;  mode  of  application 
illustrated  on  same.  The  directions  accompanying  the  packet  are  as  follows  : 
"  Place  one  of  the  compresses  on  the  wound,  removing  the  oiled  paper.  In  cases 
of  large  wotmds  open  the  compress  and  cover  the  whole  wound.     Apply  the  anti- 


septic bandage  over  the  compress.  Then  use  the  triangular  bandage  as  shown  by 
the  illustrations  on  the  same."  The  jMicket  may  also  contain  a  tag  on  which  the 
soldier's  name,  company,  and  regiment  may  be  written.  The  comiiany  litter 
bearers  may  !«  so  well  instructed  that  in  many  cases  the  second  dressing  at  the 
dressing  station  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  accompanying  illustration  from 
Pilcher  shows  the  methods  of  application  of  the  triangular  bandage.  It 
will  be  .seen  on  investigation  that  the  figures  show  the  bandage  is  really  the 
triangular  bandage  invented  by  M.  Matthias  Mayor  in  r838.     Surgeon  General 


Ge 


■oduced   i 


er,  although  giving  due  credit  to  M.  Mayor,  caused  ther 
the  Prussian  Army  in  iS6g,  and  they  have  borne  his   n: 


The  bandages  having  been  applied,  the  wounded  man  is  placed  on  the  litter 
and  carried  to  the  dressing  station,  where  a  medical  officer  examines  the  patient, 
and  again  dresses  the  wound  if  necessary. 

In  case  the  nature  of  the  wound  is  such  that  immediate  attention  is  necessary, 
a  cloth  tag  is  then  pinned  on  lo  the  wounded  man,  of  a  certain  color,  which  in- 
■Btei  inch  attention  at  the  hosiiital,  to  which  the  i)atient  is  then  taken  by  litter  or 
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Fig.  ;4}.— Tht  McDonald's 
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officer,  and  act  under  the  orders  of  the  medical  officer  on  duty.  The  wounded 
are  cared  for  usually  by  being  brought  immediately  into  the  sick  bay,  or  hospital, 
where  their  wounds  are  dressed  as  in  a  field  hospital.  No  system  of  litter  drill 
has  as  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Navy  Dei>artment,  although  it  would  seem  desir- 
able. Various  forms  of  cot  or  combined  stretcher  with  cot  have  been  devised  by 
naval  surgeons  for  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  on  shipboard,  and  from  one 
ship  to  another.  The  respective  cots  of  Gorgas,  Gihon,  and  Wells  are  shown  in 
the  diagram. 

The  Wjjlton-Wells  cot  is  made  of  canvas,  and  when  rolled  tightly  takes  up 
much  less  sjjace  than  any  other.  The  figure  represents  the  Wells  cot — a,  rolled  ; 
by  at  an  angle  ;  ^,  cot  without  poles  ;  d,  with  poles. 

McDonald*s  ambulance  lift  as  shown  in  the  cut  (Fig.  549)  will  be  found  very 
useful  either  in  lowering  a  wounded  man  over  the  ship's  side  or  in  bringing  him  on 
board. 

Gunshot  Wounds. 

The  literature  of  this  branch  of  military  surgery  is  almost  wholly  modern, 
the  use  of  gunpowder  having  been  rediscovered  by  Schwartz  in  1320.  The  first 
important  engagement  in  which  cannon  was  used  in  Europe  was  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  August,  1346.  At  first  stones  were  used  as  projectiles  in  cannon,  but  lead 
and  iron  soon  came  into  use,  and  muskets  and  pistols  caused  new  varieties  of 
wounds.  While  the  general  subject  was  new,  the  surgeons  of  the  time  considered 
that  gunshot  wounds  were  poisoned  by  the  action  of  the  powder,  an  idea  which 
was  not  dissipated  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

*' Giovanni  de  Vigo"  (b.  1503),  says  Sprengel,  **  attributed  the  danger  from 
gunshot  wounds  to  the  round  form  of  the  balls,  the  burning  of  the  parts,  to  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  firearm,  and  of  the  powder.  After  this  he  established 
two  indications  for  treatment:  first,  a  humectant  (moistener),  to  cure  the  burn  ; 
second,  a  desiccator,  for  the  abatement  of  the  i)oison.  He  ai)plied  a  red-hot  iron 
with  a  view  of  destroying  the  poison.  He  also  had  recourse  to  *  Egyptian  * 
ointment  or  boiling  oil,  followed  by  friction  with  fresh  butter  to  detach  the  eschar, 
and  he  highly  praised  a  *  digestive '  composed  of  yolk  of  egg  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine to  calm  the  pain." 

Alphonse  Eerri  (J).  15 15  d,  1595),  of  Naples,  also  believed  that  these  wounds 
were  poisoned.  He  was  probably  the  first  to  speak  of  the  **  wind  of  the  bullet," 
which  he  asserted  caused  death  almost  as  often  as  the  bullet  itself.  He  treated 
these  wounds  by  a  caustic  composed  of  corrosive  sublimate,  sulphate  of  copper  and 
impure  carl)onate  of  lead  (litharge).  He  regarded  the  extraction  of  the  ball  as 
precedent  to  cure,  and  invented  a  bullet  forceps,  which  after  him  was  called  the 
Alphonshi.  The  accomi)anying  plate  from  Scultetus  shows  the  instrument  as 
supplied  to  surgeons  in  his  time.  It  will  be  noticed  that  what  would  now  be 
termed  antiseptic  treatment,  although  rather  heroic,  figures  largely  in  the  means 
of  cure. 

Gunshot  wounds  differ  in  few  essential  particulars  from  other  wounds.  The 
velocity  of  the  ball  determines  its  course  through  the  tissues  and  the  relative  lac- 
eration. The  results  show  that  these  wounds  are  distributed  over  the  regions  of 
the  body  in  pretty  close  ratio  to  the  area  of  exposed  surface.  The  changes  in  the 
shape  of  ])rojectiles  have  corresj^ondingly  changed  the  character  of  the  wounds; 
stronger  powder,  conical  j^rojectilcs,  and  rifled  bores  have  increased  the  velocity  of 
bullets  and  lessened  the  laceration.  This  remark  can  only  apply  to  small  arms, 
for  the  immense  weight  and  size  of  cannon  projectiles  produce  crushing  wounds, 
like  those  of  railway  wrecks.  The  effect  of  smokeless  powder  can  now  only  be 
conjectured,  as  no  engagement  has  taken  j)lace  where  it  has  been  used,  but  it  is 
probable  that,  with  the  greater  accuracy  of  aim,  the  relative  proportion  of  w^ounded 
to  the  whole  number  engaged  will  be  increased.  The  effect  of  velocity  has  been 
mentioned.  A  ball,  striking  the  body  at  a  very  high  velocity,  may  pass  directly 
through  a  bone  without  splintering,  or  may  perforate  the  body  or  the  skull.     A 
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ball,  having  its  velocity  reduced  by  distance  or  obstacles,  on  striking  the  bod? 
produces  greater  laceration,  and  may  pursue  a  quite  erratic  course,  being  deflected 
by  bone,  tendon,  or  skin.  Instances  are  frequent  where  a  ball  has  passed  almost 
around  the  body,  around  the  skull,  or,  striking  a  long  bone,  has  traversed  its 
length.  At  short  range,  and  with  modem  weapons,  we  should  expect  the  bullet 
to  take  a  nearly  straight  course.  Neglect  of  this  presumption  sometimes  causes 
the  patient  much  unnecessary  suffering,  and  the  surgeon  much  annoyance  in  his 
search  for  the  ball. 


Tabvla 


Fig.  550. — Ancient  Bullet  Extractors.    (Fiom  Scultetus  ) 


Examination  of  Gunshot  Wounds. — It  is  useless  to  expect  that  the  companj 
bearers  at  the  front  will  have  the  time,  knowledge,  or  disposition  to  make  a  com- 
plete examination,  and  their  duties  should  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  performed 
when  they  apply  the  compress  or  i)lug  the  wound,  put  on  the  triangular  bandage, 
and  carry  the  wounded  to  the  dressing  station.  At  the  dressing  station,  if  the 
hemorrhage  is  stoj^ped,  and  there  is  little  shock,  no  further  examination  shoaki  be 
made,  nor  any  attempt  to  remove  the  ball,  but  the  patient  sent  immediately  to  tkr 
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hospital.  If  there  is  hemorrhage,  both  ends  of  the  bleeding  vessel  should  be  tied 
in  the  wound,  and  at  this  time  the  ball  should  be  extracted  when  practicable.  If 
there  is  shock,  appropriate  remedies  should  be  administered,  and  heat  applied  if 
possible.  If  there  is  fracture  of  the  arm  or  leg,  a  lemiwrary  splint,  or  compress, 
should  be  applied.  When  the  patient  arrives  at  the  hospital,  systematic  examina- 
tion should  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  reaction  shall  have  taken  place. 


No  anesthetic  should  be  administered  while  there  is  shock,  the  presence  of 
which  is  an  excellent  reason  for  postponing  examination  until  reaction  is 
complete 

Gunshot  wounds  are  divided  into  perforating  penetrating  and  lacerated 
wounds  and  fractures  No  ball  [tasses  into  the  tissue  with  such  velocity  as  to 
make  an  incised  wound  but  some  of  them  come  very  near  it  The  clothing 
should  be  examined  for   the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  loss  of  its 


substance,  and  whether  any  pieces  were  carried  into  the  wound.      Sometimes  the 
projectile  itself  is  found  during  tbe  examination  of  the  clothing. 

The  hands  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistant  having  been  cleanseJ  and  rendered 
aseptic,  the  skin  about  the  wound  is  shaved,  scriihLied  with  soap  and  water,  and 
then  with  alcohol  or  ether.  The  wound  may  now  be  [irol>ed  Jiy  the  little 
finger  of  the  surgeon  or  the  bullet  probe.  I'he  Nelaton  probe  is  one  of  the 
most  generally  useful.     I"'         '"'s  pm>—  (stylet  pince)  are  occasionally 
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useful.  Fluhrer's  aluminium  probe,  on  account  of  its  light  weight,  is  less 
objectionable  than  many  others.  It  is  especially  useful  in  wounds  of  the  brain 
or  lungs.  Electricity  has  been  brought  into  use  by  the  construction  of  electric 
probes.  Taylor's,  DeWilde's,  Liebreich's,  BelFs,  and  Sir  Thomas  Longmore's 
are  those  which  have  recently  been  used.  Longmore's  instrument,  which  can 
be  readily  made  by  any  electrician  instrument  maker,  or  mechanician,  is  thus 
described  by  Porter:  **The  magnet  of  an  ordinary  pocket  coni|>ass,  which  has 
had  some  turns  of  wire  covered  with  thread  wound  round  it  as  an  induction 
coil,  is  employed  for  the  electric  indicator,  while  a  piece  of  zinc  sheeting  bent 
round  a  small  plate  of  copper,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  flannel  padding 
saturated  with  the  usual  dilute  acids,  forms  the  voltaic  pile.  The  exi)loring 
instrument  is  formed  by  two  insulated  wires  bound  together  but  the  points 
left  free.  These  parts  being  connected,  when  the  circuit  is  completed  by 
contact  with  metal,  the  indication  is  given  by  movement  of  the  magnet  of  the 
compass." 

Extraction  of  Balls. — The  number  of  instruments  devised  for  this  jjurpose 
is  almost  infinite,  but  what  is  known  as  the  American  bullet  forceps  will  be 
found  adapted  to  the  greatest  number  of  cases.  For  fragments  of  shells,  the  ordi- 
nary elevator  from  the  trephining  set  or  a  lithotomy  scoop  will  be  found  useful. 
When  the  bullet  is  near  the  skin  it  should  be  fixed  by  needles  or  grasped  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  while  the  incision  is  made  over  it.  In  case  the  ball  is 
lodged  in  the  bone,  it  must  be  cut  out.  After  the  ball  has  been  extracted  the 
wound  should  be  irrigated   thoroughly  with  some  antiseptic  solution,  sublimate. 


Fig.  553. — American  Bullet  Forceps. 

iodine,  or  bromine,  and  during  the  irrigation  the  surgeon  may  re-introduce  his 
finger  to  search  for  pieces  of  clothing,  buttons,  or  spiculae  of  bone.  All  foreii,Ti 
substances  having  been  removed,  a  drainage  tube  should  be  inserted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wound  (in  the  brain  ase])tic  horsehairs  may  be  used  instead  of  drainage 
tubes),  and  the  wound  then  dresssd  by  antiseptic  compresses,  absorbent  cotton, 
and  bandage.  In  case  there  is  no  rise  in  the  temperature,  or  hemorrhage,  on  the 
fourth  day  the  wound  should  be  examined,  the  drainage  tube  i:)ermanently 
removed,  the  bullet  track  irrigated  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  rebandaged  and 
allowed  to  close.  In  cases  where  the  patient  arrives  at  the  hospital  with  the 
wound  septic,  the  most  thorough  irrigation  should  be  made  twice  a  day,  or 
oftencr  if  there  is  need.  Almost  any  wound  may  be  made  aseptic  if  sufficient 
care  is  taken  that  the  antiseptic  fluids  touch  every  portion  of  the  pyogenic  track. 
In  case  an  abscess  cavity  has  formed,  a  counter  opening  should  be  promptly 
made,  so  that  perfec^t  drainage  may  be  secured. 

Gunshot  Fractures. —  These  injuries,  after  the  ball  has  been  extracted, 
should  he  treated  the  same  as  open  fractures.  That  is  to  say — the  ball  is 
removed,  the  Ijleeding  arrested,  the  wound  irrigated  with  sterilized  water,  or 
weak  sublimate  solution  until  entirely  clean,  the  skin  is  shaved  and  property 
cleansed,  all  loose  fragments  of  bone  are  removed,  the  limb  is  placed  in  position, 
and,  when  j^racticable.  the  fractured  ends  are  brought  together  by  sewing  the 
periosteum  across  the  line  of  fracture,  or  fastened  by  Senn's  bone  thimble; 
drainage   is  secured,  the  wound  is  dressed  aseptically,  and  over   all  a  plaster 
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bandage  is  applied.  After  the  plaster  hardens  a  fenestra  may  be  cut  opposite 
the  wound.  When  treated  in  this  way,  and  treated  early,  amputation  will  rarely 
be  required.  The  special  symptoms  and  treatment  necessary  in  wounds  of  the 
various  regions  have  been  treated  of  so  thoroughly  by  our  author  that  separate 
mention  here  is  not  required,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  on 
injuries  for  the  discussion  of  wounds  of  the  particular  organs.  Wherever  a  joint 
is  involved  it  should  be  immobilized. 

Bayonet,  lance,  and  sword  wounds  are  in  no  respect  different  from  other 
punctured  and  lacerated  wounds.  The  requirements  are  the  same,  and  in  their 
treatment  antiseptics  and  drainage  are  the  essentials. 


INDEX. 


Abbe,  trephining  spine,  yil 

Abdominal  aneurysm,  156 ;  Lorela's  c«se,  147  ; 
nepbreclomy,  1015;  aort*,  ligalure  of,  173 ; 
compreaaion  of,  !73 ;  dislenlion  in  strangu- 
lalion,  919;  section  in  ectopic  geatalion, 
1146 

Abdomen,  injaries  of,  870;  wounds  of,  S72 

Abduclion,  in  bip  disease,  591 

Abductors  of  laryrn,  paralysia  of,  Si  1 

Abnormal  ii  lea.      S//  Mai  lorn  1  at  ions 

Alinornial  mulMlJly  tn  fracture,  361 

Abscess,  46:  akeolar,  766;  antral.  767  ;  of  bone, 
448,  45I;  of  breast,  1173  cereliclb  667, 
670;  cerebral,  665,  671 ;  chronic,  1171;  of 
ehest  wall,  864;  diagnosis  of,  51  ;  hemorrhage 
inio,  56;  of  bip,  595;  ischio-rccial.  973; 
of  liver,  949;  lumiiar,  704;  mediaslinal. 
863;  perineal,  1  9  peri -urethral,  109S 
pointing  of,  46;  psoas,  705,  709;  pus  of, 
46;  pyemic,  7S;  re-idual,  369;  relro- 
pharyngeal,  704,  709;  sacro-iliac,  603: 
spinal,  703,  709;  subcranial,  661;  suWural, 
669;  symptoms  of,  47;  IrtaLmenl  of,  51; 
tubercular,  $f>6;  urinary,  1120;  varieties 
of,  49 

Absorbents,  diseases  of,  281 

AbsorpLion  of  bone,  446;  callus,  351,  354; 
cartilage,  546  of  neck  of  femur,  421,  570, 
5S9  ;  Ee(|u<'stra,  44^;  of  thrombi,  22S 

Accessory  thyroids,  841 

Accidents,  railway,    amputation    in,  376 ;  from 


[  Addison's  cheloid,  1 78 

Adduction  in  hip  disease,  591 

Adductor  longus,  rupture  of,  307 
I   Adductors  of  larynx,  paralysis  of.  Si  t 
I    Adenitis,  iSl 

I    Adenoma,  144;  of  breasts,  1178;  moulb,  770; 
testis,  1 135 

A  deno- sarcoma,  14 1 
I    Adhesions  in  intussusception,  915  ;    Ba  a  Came 
I       for  strangulation,  911;   in  hernia,   S93 ;    in 
I        ovariotomy,  1 154 

I    Age  aa   a  cause  for  fracture,  347 ;  influence  of, 
I       in    repair,  356;   in  litholrily,  1051;  in   litb- 
\       oiomy,  1058 
(   Agncw,  -  ■  - 


Aeon 


neurysra, 


Acquired  talipes,  332;  varieties  of,  333;  tumors 
of  scalp,  656 

Acromion,  friclure  of,  391 

Actinomycosis,  Sg 

Aclive  clot,  236 

Actual  cautery  in  piles,  963 

Acupressure,  2tt,  229 

Acupuncture,  247  1  in  aneurysm,  247  ;  fur  hydro- 
cele, 1141  ;  in  neuritis,  301 

Acute  arthritis  of  infanta.  462  ;  epiphysitis,  454, 
5!;<>inecr.isis,4S3;  proRres-ive  myQsiiU,3ti ; 
rickets.  479;  siii>puralive  oat  eom  ye  litis,  453, 
443. 559 


)unded,  1204 
Air,  entry  of,  into  veins,  2 

burns,  l8z 
Air-passagea,  wounds  of,  8 

SiS 
Albumin  in  urine,  1009 
Albuminoid  dcgereratiun, 
Albumose  in  anthrax.  84 
.Mcobol  as  a  cause  of  nei 


Alcoholic  coma 
Allingham   rormati..n  of 

speculum,  957 
Alopecia,  syphilitic,  lOI 
Alphijtise  Keiri.  1209 
Alternating  strabismus. 
Alveolar  abscess,  766; 


shock.  151 
Amputation.  118S  ;  in  1 

joint,  1 198;  of  ar-r  -      ■■.;        :i 
of    breast,    tlSj  ;     n    i^^^     > 

jn  dislocatioM.  f0^  ^  «^  B 


>  of,  ii 


Adaii 


•  JtS 
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Amussat's  operation,  937 

Ansemia  in  syphilis,  100 

Anaesthesia  in  reduction  of  fracture,  371 ;  of 
larynx,  811  ;  after  nerve  section,  292;  in 
spinal  injury,  690 

Anaesthetic  leprosy,  117 

Anaesthetics,  185;  in  fractures,  371;  in  intes- 
tinal strangulation,  918;  in  ophthalmic  work, 
738  ;  in  taxis,  889 

Anastomosis  of  nerves,  292  ;  intestinal,  946 

Anatomical  tubercle,  91 

Anatomy  of  hernia,  878 

Anel's  method  of  ligature,  243 

Aneurysm,  235  ;  abdominal,  256 ;  by  anastomo- 
sis, 136,  221;  art erio- venous,  217,737;  of 
aorta,  248;  and  atheroma,  226,  235 ;  axillary, 
255  ;  cirsoid,  221  ;  of  carotid,  251 ;  of  femoral, 
259;  of  gluteal,  258;  of  innominate,  248; 
of  internal  iliac,  ligature  of,  257,  269;  nee- 
dles, 262;  non-pulsating,  240;  of  orbit,  253; 
of  popliteal,  259;  of  pudic,  258;  at  root  of 
neck,  24S;  sciatic,  258;  subclavian,  254: 
traumatic,  206,  217,  235,  248,  367 

Aneurysmal  dilatation,  240,  251 ;  varix,  217, 
252 

Angeioma,  137,  220  ;  cavemosum,  137 

Angeioliihic  sarcoma,  142 

Angle  of  neck  of  femur,  414 

Angular  curvature  of  spine,  710;  splints  for 
fracture  of  humerus,  398 ;  staff,  I058 

Ankle,  amputation  of,  1 198;  disease  of,  61 1  ; 
dislocation  of,  540 ;  compound,  542 ;  exci- 
sion of,  628;  Mickulicz's  operation  on,  612; 
shape  of,  in  synovitis,  550. 

Ankle  joint,  excision  of,  628;  tubercular  disease 
of,  611 

Ankylosis,  616;  in  caries  of  spine,  701;  after 
fractures,  359;  of  hip,  604;  of  jaw,  769; 
after  nerve-section,  294 

Annular  structure,  1 102 

Anodynes  in  pya.-mia,  78 

Antal's  cystectomy,  1071 

Anterior  tibial  artery,  ligature  of,  279 ;  in  frac- 
tures, 366,  441  ;  tibial  tendon,  division  of,  330 

Antero-posterior  curvature  of  spine,  710 

Anthrax,  84  ;  on  face,  746 

Antimony  in  inflammation,  38 

Antiseptic  baths  in  arthritis  563;  in  burns,  x8l  ; 
in  fractures,  379 ;  gangrene,  67  ;  in  wounds 
of  joints,  416,  504. 

Aniisei)tics,  in  treatment  of  wounds,  165 

Antrum,  droi)sy  of,  768;  polypi,  767:  suppura- 
tion in,  767  ;  tumors  of,  770 

Anus,  artificial,  947  ;  <lil.uation  of,  in  piles,  962  ; 
epithelioma  of,  983 ;  fissure  of,  974;  fistula, 
976;  imi^erfor.ue,  955  ;  inflammation  of,  973  ; 
malformations  of,  955  ;  prolapse  of,  967 ; 
pruritus,  970 

Aorta,  aneurysm  of,  245,  248;  ligature  of, 
273  ;   wourxls  of,  858 

Aphasia  in  i)raiiiinjury,  644 

Aphonia,  functional,  812 

Aphthous  stomatitis,  763 

Apparent  lent;iheninj^  in  hip  disease,  592 

Appendai;es,  removal  of  uterine,  1 146,  1 162 

Appendix,  inflammation  of,  031 

Apple-jelly  deposit  of  lupus,  189 

Apposition  of  W'.uind  surfaces,  167 

Ap|">roximalion  plates,  945 

Arachnoid  cysts,  663,  673 


Arch,  of  foot,  p'^ging,  338 ;  hemorrhage  from 
palmar,  210 

Areola.     See  Nipple 

Arm,  amputation  of,  1 192  ;  ionerration  of  mo»- 
cles  of,  692 

Arrest  of  growth  after  fracture,  363,  394,  426, 
441 ;  of  hemorrhage,  203,  207 

Arsenic  in  lymphadenoma,  288 ;  onychia,  200 

Arterial  angeioma,  221 ;  hemorrb^e,  201 ;  ttifr 
fractures,  366;  h%matoma,  206,  2i7;thrua- 
bosis,  226 ;  varix,  221 

Arteries,  compression  of,  242 ;  division  of  coats 
of,  261 ;  operations  on,  261 ;  rules  for  ligatore, 
262 ;  rupture  of,  205  ;  as  a  cause  of  aneurysm. 
236 ;  wounds  of,  207 ;  injury  of,  205 ;  diseases 
of,  222;  degeneration  of,  226 

Arterio-venous  aneurysm,  217;  of  orbit,  737 

Arteritis,  222;  in  syphilis,  102 

Artery  and  vein,  ligature  of,  218 

Arthrectomy,  587 

Arthritis,  554;  acute,  of  infants,  462,  558;  acnte 
suppurative,  454,  593,  consecutiTe,  558;  com- 
plicating gonorrhcea,  1098;  deformans,  570; 
after  dislocations,  498;  exanthematic,  566; 
gouty,  564;  neurotic,  547,  576;  puenperal, 
564 ;  pyxmic,  563 ;  rheumatic,  569 ;  of  bip, 
420,  570 ;  suppurative,  558 ;  tubercular,  580; 
urethral,  564,  1097 

Articular  osteitis,  tubercular,  605 

Artificial  anus,  947;  after  hernia,  894;  eyes, 
739 ;  feeding  and  rickets,  498 :  nose,  75 1 

Arytenoid,  muscles,  paralysis  of,  812 

Ascending  paralysis,  of  Landry,  122 

Ascites  and  ovarian  cysts,  1 152 

Asp>ect  in  hernia,  886 

Aspiration  in  abscess,  53 ;  in  arthritis,  561 ;  of 
bladder,  1035;  of  extravasated  blood,  156; 
in  fracture  of  patella,  431 ;  in  osteo-arthmis, 
575 ;  of  thorax,  1035 

Aspirator  lor  lithotrity,  1049 

Asthenic  fever,  43 

Asthenopia,  726 

Astigmatism,  725 

Astley  Cooper  on  fracture  of  neck  of  femur,  416, 
418 

Astragalus,  angle  of,  325 ;  dislocation  of,  543 ; 
excision  for  talipes,  332 ;  of  head  of,  338 

Astringents  in  inflammation,  37 

Asymmetry  in  fractures,  360 ;  as  a  cause  of 
scoliosis,  712 

Atheroma,  206,  224,  23$ 

Atlas,  dislocation  of,  688,  691 

Ailo-axoid  disease,  702 

Atony  of  the  bladder,  1029,  1074;  of  rectum, 
966 

Atrophic  catarrh  of  nose,  753 ;  sdrrhus,  I  i8o 

Atrophy  in  ankylosis,  617;  of  bone,  444;  of 
cartilage,  546;  of  choroid,  734;  as  a  cause  of 
fracture,  347;  after  fracture,  568 ;  of  muscles, 
309.  57it  593;  after  nerve-section,  293,  310: 
after  strains,  306;  of  neck  of  femur,  416;  of 
testis,  1229;  and  varicocele,  1 138 

Atropin  in  iritis,  731 

Attitude  in  hip  disease,  59I ;  in  spinal  disease, 

705 
Auditory  nerve,  injury  to,  650 

Auricle,  blood  tumors  of,  800;  mftlfmnaiioos. 

799 
Auriscope,  799 

Auscultation  of  oesophagus,  850 
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Avery,  method  of  soture,  760 
Axillary  aneurysm,  255 ;  artery,  ligature  of,  268; 
rupture   of,   518;  pad   in  fraanred  clavicle, 

389 


Bacillus  anthracis,  84  *,  of  glanders,  73 ;  of 
tubercle,  91  ;  of  leprosy,  1 16 ;  of  tetanus,  119; 
mallei,  87  ;  pyrocyaneus,  46 

Back,  injuries  and  diseases  of,  685  *,  malformation 
of,  680 

Ball,  on  colotomy,  939;  on  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  901 

Ballance,  669 

Bandages,  dextrin,  507 ;  in  fractures,  372 ; 
Pick's,  390;  Sayre's,  389;  in  sprains,  496; 
for  fracture  of  clavicle,  388 ;  triangular,  387  ; 
Velpeau's,  508 

Bandaging,  188 

Bands,  as  a  cause  of  strangulation,  912 

Bardenheuer,  excision  of  rectum,  986 

Barker,  587,  625  ;  on  excision  ol:  tongue,  789 

Bartholin's  gland,  126,  1168 

Barwell's  adhesive  straps,  327;  shoe,  335;  sling 
for  scoliosis,  717 

Base  of  skull,  fracture  of,  637 

Bassini's  operation  for  hernia,  904 

Baths  in  compound  fractures,  379;  in  gan- 
grene, 69  ;  in  wounds  of  joints,  494,  50  ^, 
562;    in    phagedcen.i,  69;  in  taxis,  889 

Bavarian  splint  for  fractured  leg,  438 

Bayonet  wounds,  1 213 

Beading  of  ribs,  476 

Bearing  the  wounded,  methods  of,  1206 

Bed,  fracture,  369 

Bed-sores,  65 ;  after  fractures,  365 ;  in  injuries 
of  spine,  694 

Belladonna  in  aneurysm,  242  ;  in  incontinence, 
1032 

Bellocq's  sound,  752 

Berlin  wool  truss,  882 

Biceps  tendon,  absorption  of,  573  ;  dislocation. 
309 ;  rupture,  306 

Bichloride  of  methylene,  as  an  ancesthetic,  1 87  ; 
of  mercury,  165 

Bigelow,  1047  ;  on  fracture  of  femur,  417 

Bilharzia,  1023 

Biliary  calculi,  951 

Bird's  nest  bodies,  146 

Birth  palsy,  662 

Black  eye,  727 

Bladder,  atony  of,  1029;  with  enlarged  pros- 
tale,  1072;  calculus,  1041  ;  tiiagnosis  by 
cystoscope,  107 1:  drainage  of,  1040,  1063, 
1070 ;  in  enlarged  prostate,  1079;  excision 
of,  1071 ;  extroversion  of,  1024;  fissure  at 
neck  of,  II23;  foreign  bodies  in,  1071  ;  after 
fracture  of  spine,  693,  695  ;  inflammation  of, 
1037  ;  injuries  of,  1026  ;  irritability  of,  1030; 
sacculated,  1038,  I045,  1 104;  tapping,  1035  ; 
tumors  of,  1004  ;  treatment  of  after  cystoto- 
my, 1069;  washing  out,  1039;  with  en- 
larged }>ro>tate,  1 079 

Blandin's  gland,  126,  770 

Bland  Sutton,  130 

Bleeding,  arrest  of,  204,  207  ;  in  inflammation, 
37  ;   from  varicose  vems,  228 

Blepharitis,  735 


Blister  ir>  erysipelas,  82 

Blood-clot,  cystic  transformation  of,  156)  or- 
ganization of,  156;  suppuration  of,  156 

Blood-cysts,  127  ;  of  neck,  826 

Blood  in  urine,  1019 ;  vessels,  diseases  of,  220 ; 
injuries  of,  218 

Blucher's  splints,  423 

Boils,  192 

Bone  setting,  555,  618 

Bones,  absorption,  446;  abscess,  448;  ankylo- 
sis, 616;  atrophy,  444 ;  chronic  abscess  of, 
451  ;  curving  in  rickets,  475;  diseases  of, 
444  ;  failure  of  growth  in  rickets,  475  ;  in 
syphilis,  469 ;  hypertrophy,  444 ;  inflam- 
mation of,  444;  skull,  diseases  of,  657;  tumors 
of,  484 

Bones  and  joints,  diseases  of,  322 

Bony  ankylosis,  618 

Boracic  acid,  165  ;  baths  in  bums,  181  ;  fo- 
mentations, 192;  as  an  antiseptic,  166 

Rose  on  tracheotomy,  828 

Bottini's  prostatotomy,  loSi 

Bougies,  dangers  of,  1108;  oesophageal,  849  ; 
si/e  of,  1 106  ;  varieties  of,  1 109 

Bouionni^re,  la,  1079 

liowlby,  223,  245,  292,  690 

Brachial  artery,  ligature  of,  270;  plexus,  distri- 
bution of,  692  ;  rupture,  294,  518 

Brain,  abscess  of,  665;  concussion  of,  640; 
contusion,  641  ;  compression,  645  ;  cysts  in, 
673;  diseases  of,  660;  glioma  of,  664  ;  gum- 
ma, 662,  673  ;  hemorrhage  into,  641  ;  hernia 
of,  672  ;  incisions  in,  676  ;  inflammation  of, 
676 ;  chronic,  662  ;  injuries  of,  640 ;  lacera- 
tions of,  641 ;  sarcoma  of,  674;  softening  of, 
660  ;  suppuration  in,  664 ;  syphilitic  disease 
of,  107 ;  tubercle  of,  664,  673  ;  tumors  of, 
673  ;  wounds  of,  648 

Branchial  cysts,  827  ;  fistula,  814 

Brasdor's  method  of  ligature,  243,  246  ;  opera- 
tion for  aneurism,  246 

Breast,  abnormalities  of,  1172  ;  adenoma,  1 178, 
1 1 79;  adenosarcoma  of,  141  ;  cystic  disease 
of,  126,  1 1 76;  enchondroma  of,  134;  fibro- 
adenoma, 144;  hypertrophy  of,  1171  :  inflam- 
mation of,  1073 ;  lobular  induration  of,  1 175  ; 
pigeon,  476;  removal  of,  1 185 

Bridle  stricture,  1 103 

Hrisement  forc6,  328 

Broad  ligament  cysts,  127,  1151 

Jkodie's  disease  of  the  breast,  127,  1 178 

Bromide  eruptions, 

Bromine  as  an  antiseptic,  166 

Bronchi,  foreign  bodies  in,  819 

Bronchocele.     See  Thyroid 

Broncho  pneumonia  after  operations  on  the 
toi^gue,  790;  after  wounds  of  the  neck, 
816 

Brown's  solution  in  gangrene,  70;  vapor,  pre- 
venting erysipelas,  82 

Bruiiton's  speculum,  799 

Bryant,  212;  on  osteitis  deformans,  481 ;  splint 
lor  femur,  426 ;  splint  in  hip  disease,  597  ; 
triangle,  415 

Bubo,  282  ;  syphilitic,  97,  99  ;  suppurating,  98, 
282  ;  in  chancroid,  97 

Bubonocele,  1 126 

Buccal  cysts,  770 

Buckston- Browne's  tamjKDn,  1057 

Bulb,  suppuration  in,  1 121 
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Bulbous  sounds,  1107 

Bullse,  after  extravasation,  156:  after  nerve- 
section,  293  ;  in  pemphigus,  203 

Bullet  extractors,  1210 

Bullet  forceps,  12 12 

Bunion,  310 

Buphthalmos,  733 

Buried  sutures,  168 

Bum«,  classiBcalion  of,  179;  of  the  eye,  726; 
scars  of,  175 

Bursas,  aiTections  of,  319,  340 

Bursal  cysts,  827 

Button  sutures,  168 

Buzzard  on  neuritis,  300 


Cxcectomy,  946 

Caecum,  inflammation  of,  93I 

Calcareous  degeneration  of  arteries,  226 

Calcification  of  enchondroma,  134;  in  rickets, 

474 
Calcium  sulphide,  192 

Calculous  pyelitis,  1002 

Calculus  biliary,  951 ;  in  the  female,  1064 ;  phy- 
sical characters  of,  1041 ;  prostatic,  1087;  ^^ 
kidney,  988;  in  pelvis  of  kidney,  1002 ;  renal, 
998;  salivary,  795  ;  solution  of,  I cx>3;  sound- 
ing  for,  1046;  tests  for,  1043;  tonsillar,  794; 
vesical,  1041;  in  ureter,  993,  1002 

Callus,  350;  in  fracture  of  patella,  430;  of 
skull,  637  ;  tumors,  354 

Calomel  fumigation  in  syphilis,  113 

Canal,  suture  of  inguinal,  904 

Cancellous  exostosis,  135,  484 

Cancroid,  146 

Cancrum  oris,  746 

Canula,  Watson's,  in  position,  1080 

Capillary  angeiomata,  220 ;  hemorrhage,  201; 
hemorrhoids,  960 

Carbines  used  as  stretcher,  1206 

Carbolic  acid,  166 ;  in  bleeding,  201  ;  in  boils, 
193;  in  hydrocele,  1146;  in  piles,  962;  in 
treatment  of  wounds,  165 

Carbuncle,  192  ;  of  face,  746 

Carcinoma,  144 ;  of  bladder,  1066;  of  bone, 
491;  breast,  1180;  en  cuirasse,  1 1 80;  as  a 
cause  of  fracture,  348  ;  of  jaws,  773  ;  kid- 
ney, 998 ;  larynx,  809,  835  ;  oesophagus,  848; 
penis,  1 125;  prostate,  1083  ;  rectum,  983; 
uterus,  1 165;  villous,  126 

Carcinomatous  cysts,  827 

Carden's  amputation,  1189,  1 197 

Caries,  448  ;  in  auditory  canal,  802  ;  fungosa  or 
sicca,  446,  472  ;  of  spine,  701 ;  syphilitic, 
465  ;    tubercular,  449,  472 

Carotid,  aneurysm  of,  251  ;  compression  of,  264, 
ligature  of,  263  ;  external,  265  ;  internal, 
265  ;    wounds  of   internal,  762  ;    wounds  of. 

Carotid  and  subclavian,  ligature  of,  245 
Carpus,  dislocation  of,  524  ;    fracture  of,  410 
Carr's  splint  for  fracture  of  Colles,  407 
Carron  oil,  182  ;    in  burns,  1.S2 
Cartil.ige,  absorption  of,  546,  569 ;    atrophy  of 

546;    in   callus,    351;     fibrillation    of,    570; 

fracture  of,  353  ;    fracture  of,  in   larynx,  817; 

inflammation    of,  547;    necrosis  of,  546;    in 

rickets,  474;    sloughing  of,  560;    tubercular 

infiltration  of,  58 1 


Cartilages,  loose,  in  joints,  571,  613;  of  knee- 
joints,  dislocatton  of,  537 

Caruncle,  nrethral,  1 123,  1167 

Caseation  in  actinomycosis,  89 ;  farcy,  87 ; 
hip-disease,  596,  602;  lepfx»y,  116;  lym- 
phatic glands,  284  ;  syphilis,  103  ;  tubercle, 
93,  582,  606 

Caseous  abscesses,  50 

Castration,  1137 

Cataract,  731 ;  anterior  (x>lar,  731 ;  coocns- 
sion,  732;  lamellar,  732;  opcratioos  for, 
740 ;  posterior  polar,  731 ;  senile,  732 ;  traa- 
matic,  726 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  onjunctiva,  728; 
larynx,  804 ;  nose,  753 ;  mouth,  762  ;  oph- 
thalmia, 728;  rectum,  970;  stomatitis,  763; 
tonsil,  791 

Catarrhal  suppuration  in  joints,  550 

Catgut,  168;  ligatures,  212 

Catheterization  of  ureter,  10 1 1 

Catheters,  accidents  from,  1093 ;  in  enlar]^ 
prosute,  1077;  method  of  tying  in,  1095; 
size  of,  1 1 06 

Cauda  equina,  injury  to,  689,  695 

Causalgia  after  nerve  section,  294 ;  in  neuritis, 
299 

Caustics  in  lupus,  191 ;  phagedaenm,  115 

Cautery  in  hemorrhage,  210,  237 ;  in  laryngeal 
growths,  81 1 ;  joint  disease,  557 ;  in  naevi, 
197;  for  piles,  963;  prolapse  of  rectum, 
968;  tonsillitis,  792;  tubercular  glands, 
286 

Cavernous  angeiom a,  137,220;  lymphangeiooa, 
289;  tumors,  137 

Cell> nests,  I46 

Cellulitis,  difluse,  70;  and  erysipelas,  70;  after 
lithotomy,  71  ;  of  orbit,  71 ;  of  neck,  71,  S24; 
after  poisoned  wounds,  70;  of  scalp,  71,  623, 

655 
Celsus  on  the  sugeon,  184 

Central  necrosis,  460 ;  sarcoma  of  bone,  48S 

Cephalhaematoma,  155,  450,  632 

Cephalhydrocele,  635 

Cerebellar  abscess,  667,  670;  trephining  for,  672 

Cerebral  abscess,  665;  trephining  for,  672; 
localization  of,  670 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  649 ;  hernia,  672 ;  hyper- 
emia, 663;  after  injury,  643 ;  irritability, 663: 
localization,  678 

Cerebritis,  660 

Cerebrospinal  fluid,  escape  of,  639 

Cerumen,  accumulation  of,  799 

Cervical  fascia,  section  of,  824;  nerves,  distri- 
bution of,  691 ;  vertebrae,  injuries  of,  691 

Cervix  uteri,  amputation  of,  1166;  laceratioa, 
1 168 

Chalazion,  736 

Chancre,  98;  duration  of,  99;  of  eyelid,  736; 
excision  of,  iio;  relap>sing,  99;  soft,  96; 
treatment  of,  114 

Chancroid,  96;  of  skin,  146 

Charcot's  disease,  577 

Chassaignac*s  drainage-tubes,  172 

Chaulmoogra  oil  in  treatment  ot  leprosy,  117 

Cheloid,  178;  in  cicatrice,  178 

Chemical  irritants  causing  inflammation,  71,452* 
547  ;  causing  fever,  82 

Chest,  abscess  of,  862  ;  aspiratioo,  865 ;  dniii- 
age,  865  ;  injuries  of,  853 ;  tubercle,  864; 
wounds  of,  855 
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Chicken-bone  drains,  172 
Chills  in  suppuration,  163 
Chimney-sweep's  cancer,  146,  I125 
Chloride  of  zinc,  1 66 ;  for  abscesses,  53 
Chloroform  in  delirium,  152;  as  an  ansesthetic, 

186 
Cholecystectomy,  953 
Cholecystoiomy,  953 
Chondro-sarcoma,  135 
Chordce,  1097 
Choroid,  diseases  of,    734;   in   myopia,   724; 

rupture  of,  728 
Chopart's  amputation,  1 200 
Chromic  acid  applied  to  the  tongue,  782,  783 
Chronic  abscess,   50;    of  bone,  448,  451 ;    of 

breast,    1176;   osteitis,  451;  synoTitis,    551; 

ulcer,  193  ;  of  1<^,  195 
Chylous  hydrocele,  291 
Chyluria,  291,  1021 
Cicatrices,  175  ;  in  syphilis,  loi ;  treatment  by 

transplantation  of  Hap,  176 
Cicatrized  wounds,  159 
Circular  amputation,  1 188;  of  the  arm,  1 192 
Circulation  in   fracture  of  spine,  692 ;  effect  of 

irritants  on,  26 
Circumcision,  11 24 
Circumflex  nerve,  rupture  of,  518 
Cirsoid  aneurysm,  221  ;  of  scalp,  657 
Civiale's  urethrotome,  1 113 
Clamp,  for  enterectomy,  942  ;  for  piles,  964 
Clavicle,  dislocation  of,  506;  Ellis's  splint,  390; 

fracture,   385  ;   sarcuma,   490 ;   Pick's   quad- 
rangular bandage,  390 ;  Sayre's  dressing,  390; 

triangular  bandage  for,  387 
Clavus,  198 

Cleanliness  in  treatment  of  wounds,  164 
Cleft  palate,  759 ;  operation  for,  760 
Cloacae,  456 
Closure  of  jaws,  768 
Clot;    active    and    passive,    237;    cysts    from, 

156;   in    hemorrhage,  202;  laminated,   237, 

241  ;  organization    of,  29,  156;  suppuration, 

156 
Clove-hitch,  516 

Clover's  crutch,  I052  ;  inhaler,  186 
Club-foot,  325 
Club-hand,  324 

Coagulation  necrosis,  45  ;  and  thrombosis,  230 
Coaies's  truss,  882 
Cocaine  as  an  anaesthetic,  185;  in  enterotomy, 

920  ;  in  stricture,  1 1  lo 
Coccidia,  1172 
Coccygodynia,  412 
Coccyx,  fracture  of,  412 
Cock's  operation,  1 1 17 
Cod-liver  oil  in  rickets,  475 
Coin-catcher,  846 
Colchicum  in  gout,  568 
Cold   abscesses,  50;   affusion  in  (Iclirium.  15^ : 

in   arthritis,  551,   557;  in  bleeding,   20«);' n^ 

a  cause  of  shock,  149  ;  inflanimntion,  3(>,  ^Jhi  ; 

in  taxis,  889;  as  a  cause  of  neutitis,  ioo 
Colectomy,  945 
Coleman's  gag,  760 
Cole's  truss,  880 

Colic,    renal,    998;    in    intosiinrtl    ol»*tturtit>n. 
926 

Collapse  in  burns,  iSo;  in  MtnnK»iUtion.  So.j 
Collateral  circulation,  /ic,,  ^p 
Colles'  fracture,  405  ;  Inw.  i..,j 


Colloid  carcinoma,  148 

Color  of  syphilitic  eruption,  loi 

Colotomy,  937 ;  ingumal,  939 ;  lumbar,  937, 940 ; 
in  stricture  of  rectum,  983 

Coma,  distinguished  from  concussion,  646 

Comminuted  fractures,  346 

Common  iliac,  ligature  of,  273 

Compact  exostosis,  136 

Compensatory  curve  of  spine,  711 

Complete  fractures,  345 ;  dis'ocations,  497 

Complicated  fractures.  345 

Compound  dislocations,  497,  503;  fractures, 
345  ;  in  vault,  635;  amputation  in,  377,  381, 
428 ;  into  joints,  381 ;  treatment  of,  375 ; 
ganglion,  315 

Compression  in  abdominal  aneurysm,  257 ;  in 
aneurysm,  242,  246;  of  aorta,  273;  of 
oesophagus,  849;  in  arthritis,  55i»557;  of 
brachial  artery,  271 ;  of  brain,  645;  of  caro- 
tid, 264 ;  in  caries,  703 ;  in  extravasations, 
157  ;  for  hemorrhage,  210 ;  as  a  cause  of  in- 
testinal obstruction,  924;  of  nerves,  295  ;  of 
spinal  cord,  698 ;  in  sprains,  496 ;  of  sub- 
clavian, 268 

Concussion  and  alcoholic  coma,  647 ;  of  brain, 
640 ;  of  eye,  727;  cataract,  731  ;  and  opium 
coma,  647  ;  of  spinal  cord,  698 ;  and  ursemia, 
647  ;  treatment  of,  651 

Condylar  fracture  of  humerus,  398 ;  separation 
of,  401  ;  fracture  of  femur,  426 

Condylomata,  198;  in  syphilis,  100 ;  treatment 
of,  114 

Cone  of  light,  799 

Confinement  as  a  cause  of  ankylosis,  616 

Congenital  cyst,  127;  cystic  tumor,  289;  affec- 
tions of  tongue,  778;  dislocation,  322;  hy- 
drocele 1 140;  hygroma,  130,288,826;  hyper- 
trophy, 290;  inguinal  hernia,  878;  lipoma, 
132,  684;  sacral  tumor,  129,  684;  syphilis, 
109.  See  Hereditary;  of  bone,  467 ;  talipes, 
325  ;  varieties  of,  325  ;  torticolli,  824  ;  tumors 
of  scalp,  656;  umbilical  hernia,  907 

Congested  ulcer,  194 

Congestion  in  burns,  181  ;  after  fractures,  366; 
due  to  thrombosis,  228 

Congestive  stricture.  1 103  ;  abscess,  50 

Conical  stump,  1 203 

Conjunctiva,  diseases  of,  728 

Conjunctivitis,  728 

Consecutive  arthritis,  558;  displacement  in  dis- 
location, 497 ;  meningitis,  660 

Constipation  after  fractures,  366 ;  in  hernia,  888, 
QI5  :  in  obstruction,  926 

Contagiousness,  duration  of,  in  syphilis,  102 

C'ontinued  fever.  34 

Continuous  baths  in  compound  fractures,  379; 
extension  in  fractures,  371  ;  suture,  170 

Contraction  of  muscles,  311;  as  a  cause  of 
fracture.  349,  4.?o;  »"  arthritis,  551  ;  after 
nrrvc  injury,  299 

Contn\clii>n    of    palmar   fascia,  318;   of    scars, 

(ontrncturr.  311  ;  after  fractures,  369 

t'onlirvoup.  037.  644;  fracture  by,  349 

Tontu^ctl  wounds.  I $7,  1 74 

t'ontU'.ion*.  155 ;  of  alxiomeii,  870;  of  brain, 
041  ;  of  chest,  853;  as  a  cause  of  osteitis, 
150;  ol  eye,  727;  of  j.>inis,  495  ;  of  muscles 
rtiul  tcndi»ns.  300 :  ot  nerves,  294;  scalp, 
K\\:  ;  "^iMnnl  coul,  69S  ;  signs  of,  156 
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Convergent  strabismus,  724 

Convulsions  and  rickets,  477  ;  after  injaries  to 
the  brain,  643 ;  in  compression,  644 

Copaiba  rash,  1099 

Coracoid  process,  fracture  of,  391 

Coredialysis,  728 

Corns,  198 

Cornea,  diseases  of,  729;  foreign  bodies  in, 
729 

Comu  cutaneum,  199 

Coronoid  process,  separation  of,  409  ;  fracture  of, 
409 

Corpus  spongiosum,  abscess  of,  1 121 

Corrosive  sublimate,  165 

Cortical  lesions,  643 ;  in  cerebral  tumors,  673 

Coryza,  753 

Costal  cartilages,  fracture  of,  854 

Cots  for  wounded,  1 207,  1208 

Counter-irritants,  in  inflammation,  37,  41 ;  in 
delayed  union  of  fractures,  358;  in  neuritis, 
301 

Counter-openings  in  compound  fractures,  379 

Coup  de  fouet,  307 

Cowper's  glands,  126;  suppuration  in  1097, 
1121 

Cramp,  writer's,  310 

Cranial  nerves,  injuries  of,  639,  650 

Craniotabes,  no,  475,  659;  in  congenital  syph- 
ilis, no;  in  rickets,  475 

Cranium,  nodes  on,  465.  See  Skull 

Crepitus  as  a  sign  of  fracture,  360 

Creiification  in  tubercle,  94 

Cretinism,  838 

Crico-tbyroid  muscles,  paralysis  of,  812 

Croup  and  rickets,  478  ;  spasmodic,  820 

Crushing  for  piles,  964 

Crutch  paralysis,  295 

Cubebs,  1099 

Cupping,  37 

Curdy  pus,  46 

Curvature  of  spine,  710;  in  rickets,  476 

Cut  throat,  814 

Cyanide  of  zinc  and  mercury,  165 

Cyclitis,  731 

Cylindrical  celled  carcinoma,  147 

Cylindroma,  14 1 

Cyriometer,  Wilson's,  679 

Cystic  adenoma  of  breast,  1179  ;  of  ovary,  II49  ; 
adenoma  of  testis,  1135;  degeneration  of 
breast,  126,  1177:  of  enchondroma  134; 
sarcoma,  4S7  ;  ganglion,  315;  gokre,  842; 
sarcoma  of  breast,  1 1 87 

Cystin  in  urine,  1 01 7 

Cystitis,  1036;  in  fracture  of  spine,  693 

Cystoscope,  1067  ;  in  diseases  of  bladder,  107 1  ; 
in  position,  107 1 

Cystotomy.  1068,  1069 

Cysts,  125;  of  antrum,  768,  773;  arachnoid, 
673;  Irom  blood,  156;  in  bone,  491 ;  brain, 
673;  branchial,  827;  of  breast,  1 176;  car- 
cinomatous, 827  ;  deniigerous,  773  ;  eyelids, 
737;  face,  74S ;  hyolin^ual,  826;  inflamma- 
tory, 125;  jaws,  773;  kidney,  997;  labium, 
If6S;  l)road  ligament,  II51  ;  larynx,  810; 
of  mouth,  771 ;  meibomian,  736;  of  neck, 
S26  ;  peri< (Steal.  768,  773  ;  of  pharynx,  827  ; 
]>opliteal,  321  ;  of  scalj),  656;  from  the  semi- 
meml.raiio>us  bursa,  575;  thyroid,  826;  of 
tongue,  784;  of  vagina,  1 168 

Czerney's  suture,  943 


Dactylitis,  473 

Da  vies  Col  ley,  84 

Davy's  rectal  lever,  209,  274 

Deafness  in  hereditary  syphilis,  1 1  r 

Decalcified  drainage  tubes,  172 

Decomposition  in  wounds,  163 

Defecation  after  injuries  to  spine,  694 

Definite  callus,  350 

Defirmity  in   caries  of  spine,  702;  in  disease 

of  knee,  608 ;  in  fracture  of  spine,  688 ;  in 

hip  disease,  593 ;  in  infantile  paralysis,  333; 

in  leprosy,  117;  as  a  sign  of  fraaure,  360; 

in  rickets,  478 ;  of  limbs,  322 ;  of  nose,  751 
Degeneratian   of   arteries,   226 ;    from  arterial 

obstruction,  223;  gelatiniform  of  bone,  468; 

of  nerves  after  division,   292 ;   of  thrombi, 

231 
Delayed  union,  354 
Delirium   after  fractures,  364 ;   tremens,   152  ; 

traumatic  153 
Demarcation  in  gangrene,  67  ;  in  necrosis,  460 
Dentigerous  cysts,  773 
Deposits  in  urine,  102 1 
Derangement  of  knee,  internal,  537 
Dermato>keras,  199 
Dermoid    cysts,    128;   of    brain,   673;   breast, 

1 177;  eyelids,  737;  face,  748;  mouth,  770; 

ovary,  n50;  sacrum,  6S4;  scalp,  656;  spine, 

684 ;  tongue,  784 
Desault's  splint,  422 
Descent  of  testes,  1128 
Detachment  of  iris,  728 ;  in  myopia,  724 
Dextrin  bandages,  507 
Diabetes,  1 021 
Diaphragm,  rupture  of,  858;    hernia   through, 

909 
Diathesis,  hemorrhagic,  222 
Didot,  325 

Dieulafoy's  aspirator,  53 
Diet  in  inflammation,  37;  in  syphilis,  1 13 
Diffuse  lip>oma,  133;    inflammation  of  cellolar 

tissue,  70;  suppuration,  51 ;  of  meninges,  665 
Digital  compression,  243 ;  for  hemjrrhage,  210 
Digitalis  in  aneurysm,  242 
Dilatation,  aneurysmal,  240;  of  stricture,  lIoS; 

of  oesophagus,  850 ;  of  reaum,  982  ;  of  iemalc 

urethra,  16^9;  of  lymphatics,  289 
Dilator,  Golding  Bird's,  821 
Dioptric  system,  723 
Diphtheria,  tracheotomy  in,  831 
Diphtheritic  exudation,  34;    of  cellular  tissue  of 

neck,  823 
Direct  inguinal  hernia,  898 
Dislocations,    497;    amputation    for,    503;    of 

ankle,  540;  anomalous,  534;  astragalus,  543; 

clavicle,   506;   compound,   503;    congenital, 

322  ;  by  destruction,  563,  590;  by  disteniioo, 

566,  594;  diagnosis  of,  5CX>;  of  elbow,  519; 

excision  for,  503 ;  of  finger,  527  ;  and  fractures, 

368,   396,  504;  of  foot,  541;  of  hip,  527; 

of  humerus,  508;  of  knee,  536;  of  lens,  728; 

of   lower   jaw,   504;   of    muscles,  30S;  by 

muscular  action,  504 ;  old,  535 ;  of  os  magnaa, 

505;  of  patella,  535;  of  pisiform  bone,  525; 

pubic,   534;  of  radius,  522;  of  radius  aod 

ulna,  519;  recurrent,  511  ;  redaction  of,  513; 

by  manipulation,  501,  515  ;  by  extension,  502, 

51C;    by   hyperabduction,    516;    of 

50S;  of  semilunar  cartilages,  537;  of 
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688;  subastragalar,  544 ;  subclavicalar,  510; 
subcoracoid,  509;  subglenoid,  510;  subpen- 
ous,  510;  of  tendons,  308;  of  thumb,  526; 
of  ulna,  522;  unreduced,  517;  of  wrist,  524 

Disorders  of  muscles,  functional,  308 

Displacement,  consecutive,  in  dislocation,  497 ; 
as  a  sign  of  fracture,  360;  of  tibia  in  disease 
of  knee,  607 

Dissecting  aneurysm,  235 

Di:>tal  compression  for  aneurysm,  246 ;  ligature, 
for  aneurysm,  245 

Distention  of  abdomen  in  strangulation,  918; 
of  bladder,  method  of,  1060;  in  intestinal 
obstruction,  926;  of  rectum,  method  of,  1062 

Distribution  of  leprosy,  115 

Divergent  strabismus,  724 

Division  of  coats  of  arteries  by  ligature,  261 ;  of 
stricture  of  rectum,  981  ;  of  stricture  of  ure- 
thra, I123  ;  of  ligament  in  talipes,  330 

Doran,  128 

Dorsal  abscess  in  disease  of  spine,  704 ;  disloca- 
tion of  hip,  530 ;  region  of  spine,  injuries  of, 
694  ;  vertebr.ne,  fracture  of,  695 

Dorsal  is  pedis,  ligature  of,  280 

Double  inclined  plane,  424;  ligature  for  arteries, 
213,  262 

Douching  in  inflammation,  41 

Drainage  of  abscesses,  709 ;  of  antrum,  768 ; 
in  arthritis,  562;  of  bladder,  1040,  1063, 
1080 ;  in  compound  fractures,  379;  of  chest, 
866;  in  goitre,  842 ;  of  hydrocele,  1 14 1;  of 
knee-joint,  494;  of  the  medulla  of  bones, 
458;  of  pleura,  865;  tubes,  52,  172;  in 
wounds,  167,  171 

Dressings  of  compound  fractures,  377 ;  of 
wounds,  167;  for  gangrene,  67 

Drilling  in  fracture  of  patella,  432 

Dropsy  of  antrum,  768 ;  of  gall  bladder,  952 

Dry  gangrene,  59,  63,  232 

Dumb  madness,  122 

Duodenal  ulcer  in  bums,  180 

Duodeno-jejunal  fossa,  91 1 

Dupuytren's  classification  of  burns,  1 79 

Dupuytren's  contraction,  317  ;  enterotome,  948; 
fracture,  439  ;  splint,  441 

Dura  mater,  fungus  of,  658;  inflammation  of, 
659 ;  sarcoma  of,  658 ;  tumors  of,  673 ; 
wounds  of,  648 

Duverney,  523 

Dysentery  as  a  cause  of  stricture,  923;  and 
ulcer  of  rectum,  971 

DjTsphagia  from  compression,  849 ;  paralysis,  848 

Dyspncea  in  anccsthe>ia,  1 187;  after  trache- 
otomy, 832 


Ear,  eczema  of,  800  ;  examination  of,  797  ;  ex- 
ostoses of,  800;  foreign  bodies  of,  800;  fungi, 
800;      furuncles,     8c)C;    granulations,    802; 

.  hemorrhage  from,  639;  intlammation  of,  665, 
801 ;  polypi,  802  ;  suppuration  in,  801 ;  spec- 
ula, 799 

Ebumated  exostosis,  135 

Eburnation,  570 

Ecchymoses,  156;  in  fractures,  362 

Ecraseur  for  removal  of  tongue,  787 

Ectopic  gestation,  1147 

Ek:topia  vesicae,  1024 


Eczema  of  nipple,  1 172 ;  of  scalp,  644 
Eczematoos  ulcers.  193 ;  urethritis,  1098 
Elastic   ligature   for    fistula,  979;     tourniquet, 

Lloyd's,  1 194 
Elbow,  ankylosis  of,  613;   dislocation  of,  497, 

519;    excision,  of,  621;    fracture  near,  398, 

402 ;  shape  of,  550 ;  syphilis  of,  469 ;  tubercle 

of,  612 
Electric  bullet  explorer,  121 1 
Electrolysis    in    ectopic    gestation,     1 147 ;    in 

goitre,   843;   for   naevi,  197,  220;    for    nasal 

polpl,  756;   in  stricture  of  the  rectum,  98a; 

of  the    urethra,    1118;   in   uterine    fibroids, 

116 1 ;  in  trichiasis,  98 
Elephantiasis,  290,  1 1 26 
Elevation  in  arthritis,  557  ;   in  fractures  of  the 

skull,  636;  In  hemorrhage,  212 
Ellis's  splint,  390 
Embolic  abscesses,  75;  arteritis,  222;  gangrene, 

Embolism,  232 ;  in  aneurysm,  238 ;  as  a  cause 
of  aneurysm,  236;  fatty,  366,  457;  in  frac- 
tures, 367 ;  in  pyaemia,  74 ;  in  suppuration, 
49;  in  tubercle,  92,  472,  545,  580 

Emotion  as  a  cause  of  shock,  149 

Emphysema,  861 ;  interstitial,  853,  861 

Emprosthotonos,  118 

Empyema,  863 ;  as  a  cause  of  scoliosis,  712;  of 
gall-bladder,  952 

Encephalocele,  630 

Enchondroma,  134;  of  bone,  477;  of  jaw, 
772;  of  testis,  1 1 35 

Enchondromata,  134 

Enclavement,  128 

Encysted   calculus,    looi,    1002;    hernia,  898; 
hydrocele,  114I 

Endarteritis,  222 

Endocarditis,  223,  233 

Endothelioma,  142 

Endotheliomata,  142 

Enemata  in  intussusception,  921 ;  in  obstruc- 
tion, 930 

Enlarged  prostate,  X072;  catheterism  for,  1078  ; 
retention  in,  1033;  tonslh,  791 

Enierectomy,  941 

Enterocele,  879 

Entero  epiplocele,  879 

Enterorrhaphy,  942 

Enterostomy,  936 

Enterotome,  Dupuytren's  948 

Enterotomy  in  strangulation,  919 

Enucleation  of  thyroid  gland,  842;  of  uterine 
fibroids,  1162 

Epicondyle  of  humerus,  separation  of,  401 

Epidemic  goitre,  839;  tetanus,   119 

Epidermic  glolics,  119;  grafting,  146,  160 

Epidermis,  repair  of,  160 

Epididymitis,  syphilitic,  101,1131;  tubercular, 
1 1 33;  urethral,  1 129 

Epilepsy  after  nerve-injury,  298;  traumatic, 
654:  neuralgia,  301 ;  nerve-stretching  in  303  , 
ligature  of  vertebral  arteries  for,  268 

Epiphora,  735 

Epiphyses,  acute  inflammation  of,  454;  462; 
tubercular  inflammation,  582;  separation  of 
363;  of  humerus,  395,  402,  521 ;  of  femur, 
426 ;  of  radius,  404 ;  of  tibia,  441  ;  in  osteitis, 
457;  premature  union  of  in  rickets,  475;  in 
syphilis,  467:  union  after  separation,  393, 
425*  44 »,  448 
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Epiplocele,  879 

Epispadias,  1 124 

Epbtaxis,  751 

Epithelial  tissue  tumor;,  143 

Epithelioma,  144;  of  bladder,  1065;  face,  749; 
gums,  771,774;  intestines,  924;  after  lupus, 
190;  of  cesophagus,  S49 ;  penis,  II 24;  rec- 
tum, 983  ;  scars,  178  ;  scrotum,  1 125;  tongue, 
784;  in  cicatrix,  178 

Epulis,  139,  486,  771 

Erasi  )n,  619  ;  in  caries,  474 

Er(;ot  in  uterine  fibroids,  1161 

Erichsen's  splint,  393 

Eruptions,  after  nerve  section,  294 ;  iodide,  114; 
serpiginous,  105  ;  syphilitic,  loi 

Erysipelas,  79,  290 ;  and  cellulitis,  70,  79 ;  of 
face,  747  ;  of  scalp,  655 

Erythema  in  leprosy,  116 

Erythematous  tonsillitis,  791  ;  lupus,  192 

Escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  638 

Eserine  in  glaucoma,  733 

Esmarch's  bandage,  208,  244 ;  operation,  769 ; 
operation  for  excision  of  the  breast,  II 86; 
tourniquet,  208;  triangular  bandage,  1205 

Estlander's  operation,  867 

E'her  in  inflammation,  38;  as  an  anaesthetic, 
1 86;  spray  in  burns  of  fauces,  183 

Eucalyptus  oil,  166 

Eustachian  catheter,  798 

Evacuating  tubes,  1049 

Evolution  cyst,  127 

Examination  of  bladder,  1046;  breast,  I176, 
1180;  calculi,  1043;  eye,  722;  of  gunshot 
wounds,  1210;  joints,  548;  prostate,  1076; 
rectum,  929;  spine,  716;  scrotum,  1125; 
testis,  1136;   urethra,  1092,  I107 

Exanthematic  arthiitis,  564;  necrosis,  464 

Exostosis,  484 

Excision  of  ankle,  628 ;  compared  with  arthrec- 
tomy,  58C  ;  of  the  astragalus,  332  ;  of  wall  of 
bladder,  107 1  ;  of  breast  1 185  ;  of  cancer,  112; 
of  cirsoid  aneurysm,  221 ;  of  joint,  619,  of 
condyle  of  jaw,  769 ;  in  compound  dislocation, 
508;  of  the  elbow,  621  ;  of  eyeball,  738;  of 
the  hip,  603,  625;  hydrocele,  1143;  jaws, 
774;  knee,  434,  626;  lymph  glands,  285; 
larynx,  Sio,  835;  Meckel's  ganglion,  304; 
ofnoevi.  197,220,  piles,  965;  prolapse  of  rec- 
tum, 968;  rectum,  9S5;  rib,  868;  shoulder, 
620;  stricture,  1118;  subperiosteal,  621; 
thumb,  625 ;  tongue,  787  ;  tonsils,  793 ;  vari- 
cocele, 1 139  ;  varicose  veins,  228 ;  wrist  joint, 
623 

Excitement  in  shock,  149;    during  anaesthesia, 

187 

Exclusion  of  aneurysm,  247 

Exercises  in  lateral  curvature,  716 

Exfoliation,  459;  after  scalp  wounds,  633 

Exfolium,  59 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  839,  844 

Exostoses,  136,  484  ;  of  cranium,  659;  of  audi- 
tory meatus,  800;  of  jaws,  772 

Expansile  pulsation,  237 

Expansion  of  bone,  447,  473 

Exploring  needle,  51 

Extension  in  arthritis,  557  ;  as  a  cause  of  an- 
kylosis, 617;  for  cicatrices,  176,  183;  in  dis- 
locations, 501,  5 It);  in  dislocation  of  the 
spifiC,  696;  in  fractures,  371;  in  hip  disease, 
59S 


Extensor  tendons  of  wrist,  dislocatioa  oC  109 
External  hemorrhoids,  959;    iliac,  ligature  of 

275;  urethrotomy,  II 15;  incision  in  remoral 

of  tongue,  787 
Extirpation  of  uterus,  1 166;  by  extra-peritonea] 

method,  1167 
Extra-articular  ankylosis,  616 
Extraaion  of  cataract,  740  ;  of  balls,  1 21 3 
Extra-uterine  foetation,  1147 
Extravasation  of  blood,  changes  in,   29,  155; 

treatment  of,  156;  of  urine,  11 18;  from  kid- 
ney, 990 
Extroversion  of  bladder,  1024 
Exudation  in  chronic  inflammation,  39;  cytfs, 

1 25  ;  varieties  of  34 
Eye,  diseases  of,  722;   injuries,  726;  examioa- 

tion  of,  722 
Eyeball,  excision  of,  738 
Eyelids,  diseases  of,  735 


Face,  acne  of,  anthrax,  84,  746;  carbonck 
on,  746 ;  dermoid  cysts  of,  1 28,  748 ;  epHbe- 
liomi,  749;  erysipelas,  747  ;  fracture  of  booei 
of,  381 ;  injuries  and  diseases  of,  745 ;  lopoi, 
192,  747  ;  leprosy,  116,  748;  malformatkmi, 
742;  molluscura,  749;  rhino- scleroma,  748; 
syphilis,  1 10,  747;  rodent  ulcer,  146,  749; 
tumors  of,  748 

Facial  artery,  ligature  of,  266 ;  nerve,  injoiy  to^ 
650 ;  neuralgia  of,  301 

Faecal  accumulation,  treatment  of,  9JO;  Sstnli, 

895.947 
Faeces  as  a  caase  of  obstruction,  927 

Failure  of  growth  in  rickets,  475 ;   in  s]rphi!ip» 

469;  of  union,   354;    of  humerus,   398;  of 

patella,  433 
Fallopian  tubes,  inflammation  of,  1 145 
False  joints,  355;   of  humerus,  398;   pasugci, 

1094, 1 1  ID;  spina  bifida,  680;  pelvis,  fracnc 

of,  41 1 
Faraboeuf,  526 

Faradic  excitability  after  nerve -section,  293 
Faradization  in  dysphagia,  848 
Farcy,  87 
Fascia,  section  of  cervical,  824 ;    of  plantar,  yA\ 

contraction  of  palmar,  317  ;    lata,  in 

of  fractured  femur,  420 
Fat-embolism  after  fracture*,   364;    in 

457  ;  in  urine,  1021 
Fatty  degeneration  of  arteries,  226 
Fauces,  injuries  of,  762 
Feeding  after  herniotomy,  894 ;  laparotomj,  921 ; 

tracheotomy,  831 
Fehleiscn,  79 
Femoral  aneurysm,  259 ;  ligature  of  artery,  276; 

compresMon,  276 ;  hernia,  905 
Femur,  absorption  of  neck,  421,  57 1;    aofHl^ 

tion  of,    1196;    compoond  fracture  oC  4>t* 

dislocation  of,  527;  fracture,  413  ;  oecnwaf 

head  of,  589;    osteitis  of  neck,  582,  588;  ii 

rickets,  477 
Fergusson's  stafi",  1 053 
Ferments,  fever-causing,  33,  86,  154 
Fever,  causes  of.  32 ;    asthenic,  in  \BAaamtm     j 

II ;  irritative,  in  inflammation,  34  ;  ia 

363;  neurotic,  154;    septic,  42,  163; 
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in  inflammation,  33 ;  surgical,  44 ;  syphilitic, 

100;  traumatic,  44,  154;  varieties  of,  34 
Fibrin  ferment,  42 
Fibrinous  synovitis,  546 
Fibroblasts,  30 
Fibro^ellular  tumor,  130 
Fibro-enchondroma,  134 
Fibroid  polypi  of  n  )se,  756 ;   tumors  of  uterus, 

1 1 59;  recurrent,  142 
Fibroma,  130;  of  bone,  487;  of  breast,  11 78; 

dura    mater,  673;  jaws,  771  ;    larynx,  810 ; 

ovary,  1 148  ;   sarcoma,  I42  ;  of  scalp,  637  ; 

of  testis,  1 135  ;  within  the  mouth,  771 
Fibrous  ankylosis,  618  ;    goitre,  842;    union  of 

fractures,  355 
Fibula,  fracture  of,  439 
Fiijure-of-eight  bandage,  390 ;  suture,  169 
Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  290 
Finger  and  thumb  joints,  excision  of,  625 
Fingers,   amputation  of,    1193;    dislocation   of, 

527;  enchondroma  of,  134;   supernumerary, 

322;  webbed,  324 
First  aid  to  the  wounded,  1204;  intention,  union 

by,  158 
Fissure  of  anus,  974 ;  at  neck  of  bladder,  1 123  ; 

of  tongue,  783  :  syphilitic,  100 
Fissured  fracture,  634 
Fistula,   56;    in    ano,  976;    bi-mucosa,    896; 

branchial,  814;     faecal,  947;    recto- vaginal, 

1168;    renal,  loil;    urethral,  1 121  ;    urinary, 

II21  ;  vesico- vaginal,  1168 
Fistula  and  phthisis,  980 
Fitzgerald,  332 
Fixation  of  talipes,  328 
Fixed  splints  for  fractures,  374 ;  virus,  1 23 
Flail  joints,  621 
Flap  amputations,  1 1 88 
Flat  foot,  336  ;  after  fracture,  440 ;  gonorrhoeal, 

566 
Flexion  in  aneurysm,  246 ;  in  hip  disease,  593 
Flexor  tendons,  sprain  of,  407 
Floating  kidney,  989 
Fluctuation,  48 

Fluhrer's  aluminum  probe,  1212 
Foetus,  attached,  684  ;  parasitic,  129 
Folding  a  hernial  sac,  902 
Follicular    prostatitis,    1084;    stomatitis,   763; 

tonsillitis,  791 
Food,  as  a  cause  of  rickets,  477 
Foot,  amputation  of,  1200;  dislocation  of,  541  ; 

fracture  of,  443 
Forcipressure,  211 

Forearm,  amputation  of,  1 192;  dislocation,  519 
Forehead,  dermoid  cysts  of,  128 
Foreign  bodies  in  air  passages,  818;    in  aneu 

rysm,  246;  in  ear,  800;  in  the  eye,  726,  729; 

in  joints,  571,  614;  in  larynx,  818;  in  lung, 

819;    nose,  745 ;  as  a  cause  of  obstruction, 

1x09;    in   palate,  762 ;    in  pharynx,  846 ;  in 

trachea,   819;    in   thorax,   862;    in  urethra, 

1090;    in   wounds,  162 
Fossa  duodeno  jejunalis,  91 1 ;  intcrsigmoid,  91 1 ; 

subcecal,  911 
Fourth  nerve,  injury  to,  649 
Fractures,  345  ;  of  acetabulum,  41 1  ;  acromion. 

391 ;  amputation  in,  376,  380,  428  ;  of  base  of 

skull,  637;    bed  for,  370;  of  bones  of  face, 

381,    745;     of   carpus,   410;    clavicle,   385; 

complications,  363  ;    by  contre-coup,  637  ;  of 

coccyx,  412  ;  coracoid  process,  391 ;  coronoid 


process,  409 ;  depressed,  of  skull,  601 ;  diag- 
nosis of,  363;  and  dialocation,  396,  504;  in 
reduction  of  dislocation,  518;  Dupuytren's 
439;  of  elbow,  401;  femur,  413;  fibula,  439; 
foot,  443 ;  of  hyoid  bone,  817  ;  humerus,  392 
into  knee  joint,  428, 434 ;  larynx,  817  ;  malar 
bone,  382 ;  maxillae,  382  ;  metacarpus,  410 ; 
by  muscular  action,  349, 429 ;  of  nasal  bones, 
381;  of  patella,  429;  Pott*s,  439,  540;  of 
{>elvis,  41 1 ;  reduction  of,  371  ;  of  radius,  403 ; 
of  radius  and  ulna,  408;  of  ribs,  853;  in  sar- 
coma, 489 ;  of  scapula,  390 ;  of  sacrum,  41 2  ; 
into  shoulder  joint,  396 ;  of  spine,  687 ;  of 
sternum,  825  ;  of  skull,  634 ;  of  tibia,  438  ; 
of  tibia  and  fibula,  435 ;  of  trochanters,  419 ; 
treatment,  369 ;  of  ulna,  408 ;  of  vault  of 
skull,  634 

Fragilitas  ossium,  348 

Friction,  as  a  cause  of  inflammation,  39 

Fringes,  synovial,  570,  614 

Frog's  skin,  grafting  of,  162 

Frostbite,  63 

Fumigation  in  syphilis,  113 

Function,  impairment  of,  in  inflammation,  32 

Functional  aphonia,  812;  disorders  of  muscle, 
310 

Fungi  in  auditory  meatus,  800 

Fungus  of  dura  mater,  659 ;  of  actinomycosb, 

89 

Furneaux   Jordan's   amputation,  1193;    plaster 

jacket,  708 
Furuncles  in  ear,  800 
Fusiform  aneurysm,  235 


Gags,  760 

Galactocele,  1 177 

Gall-bladder,  diseases  of,  95 1 ;  operations  upon, 

953 
Gall-stones,  95 1 ;  as  a  cause  of  obstruction,  925  ; 

of  strangulation,  915;  treatment  of  impacted, 

919 

Galvanic  excitability,  after  nerve-section,  293 

Galvanism  in  nerve  injury,  296;  in  delayed 
union,  358 

Galvanopuncture  in  aneurysm,  247 

Gamgee's  antiseptics,  378;  dressings,  166; 
splints,  373 

Ganglion,  125,315 

Gangrene,  amputation  in,  57 ;  in  aneurysm, 
244,  260;  after  ligature  of  artery,  215,  232 ; 
causes,  59;  embolic,  63,  232;  in  fractures, 
368,  379;  due  to  nerve-irritation,  60;  in  her- 
nia, 894;  in  intussusception,  914,  922;  hos- 
pital, 69 ;  moist,  64  ;  senile,  6  v>  ^^  spinal  in- 
jury, 690,  symmetrical,  63  ;  thrombotic,  63 

Gangrenous  stomatitis,  746 

CJartner's  duct,  128 

C  i  ast  rod  uod  en  ostomy,  875 

(iastrojejunostomy,  875 

Gastrostomy,  85 1 ;  for  stricture,  874 

Gastrotomy,  847,  876 

Gelatiniform  degeneration  of  bone,  468 

Generalization  of  sarcoma,  142 

Genu  recurvatura,  324  ;  valgum,  341 

Gestation,  ectopic,  1 146 

Giant-cells  in  syphilis,  103  ;  in  tubercle,  93 

Gihon  cot,  1207 

Glanders,  87 
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Gl«nd«,  CMeatini*,  284 ;  excition  of,286 ;  in  ery- 

)ii|itfUs,  81  ;   intUmmation   of,   282;  in  neck 

Mi4  I  tubercular,  284 
(ilaihlular  enlari;cmenU  in  syphilii,  99;  tamors 

of  UrcMt,  1176 
GUucoma,  733 
lilcei.  log7,Vioo 

lilenoid  f^M^a,  fracture  of,  in  dislocation,  518 
Glioma,  141 ;  of  brain,  673  ;  of  choroid,  754 
Gk>be,  ruptur«  of,  7^8 
GUvvutit,  779 
Glutia,  sc^M  of,  821 
Glover**  Miture,  170 
Gluteal  aneurysm,  2^S;  ligature  of  artery,  275     j 
G^Hllee,  808  *  I 

lK»ilre,  S30 

GoKlen  Rule  of  laiihrie,  214 
iiolvli«j;.!i;r\rs  vliUtor,  821 
iK>nvK\vous,  KX)5 
i»vMK>rrh\fA,    iv\)5 ;     complications    of,    109S ; 

ei>iviulvmuis,  it^:   pr\>statui^,   ick84:   rhcu- 

m.ui;ttu«  U'»  \0>,  Kx>7 
ikKvh's  »pliMi»  ;o7 

Vk>r\Kn^  o*»  iVIie>'  fracture,  406;  5(.4int,  407 
i.n,vr):;i5  c\>t,  IJ07 
vUv^et»  105*;    Teji^e.  IU7 
llvHtt,  ;v) ;  ^:;eriii*  in,  224 ;  arthritis,  506;  irkis^ 

7^.^;  ucuri'.is,  >» ;  v^rchiti*^  1134;  phle^iti*, 

j^U  ;  :^^>iJHtU!k  K^5  ;  unHhr:;b,  icv^v 

vir^XSa:!  :^<JcV  c^sts^  1-7,  1150 

vivjiti  Ui;,  "^vi'e.  3ts> ;  la  bun^k  1^3;  frog**  skio, 

ic*- ;    aju%.\^u.>  tnetti./rx::e.  ic*^:  n^cTe*.   2>57; 

o:»K!V-'.ii.  044;  *k!3.  too;  iifo^k«s^  ;c5;  ix" 

vir*au*A:xMiji^  \\  eJiT»  So*;  bea^::*^  bv.  1%^ 

v»i*«T^  s  .l.s<±>e.  >3n} 
v»::i*-:    .'••  .xf.t-*:*:;.'^  >: JI4 

^■v»    ?.   i.-'\>t      .    i:,*r   ■ri.rin;.   ??t.  ?^<- 4-Ii. 


.•  -  :  .i:.t.  . 
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Hieniatomyelia,  698 

Hsematuria,  1019 ;   after  spinal  injury,  686 ;  in 

enlarged   proitate,   1075 ;   fb    villous  tamor, 

1065 
Hsemothorax,  859 
Haemophilia,  222 
Hxmoptysis,  860 
Hagedom's  needles,  170 
Hahn's  tampon,  831 
HaUm    Bexos,    339;    rigidns,    339:     Tslgw, 

340 
Hamilton,  irrigation  of  abscesses  53 
Hammer-toe,  33S 
Hand,  club,   324:   fiactuie»   of.  410:   tend?a 

sheaths  of,  315 :  incisaoits  ixuo^  315 :  stcriiin- 

tion  of»  184 
Hard  cataract,  extmctioo  oC  740 
Hare  on  cerebral  localicaooo.  679 
Hare-lip,  742 ;  pma,  169 
Harrisoo*s  trass.  904 :  whip   booses,  loto:  on 

enlarged  prostate.    1074.:    iraaing 

1079 
Head,  injories  oC  631,.  655 
Healing   by   brvt  incectica.    15^:    ander 

Hean.  £ulare  oC,  in   aazsuieaia.   i^: 

Of,  S57 
Heat,  in  aitlikis>  551 :  sencrrsa^e.  no; 

SSq:  a  sym^^um  ^st  indamniaciDn.  51 
Hectic.  49-  55 

Hegar's  sediod  in  exzirpnnait  of  omi^  1 167 
He'..-u»{oeasin  zaccacek  5cz 
Hf'rfx.Tjrstsiesa  -Ji  mlvsv  ixiTuiie&  >» 
Hemccnj^je.  xuzix'-^   3icd  aoacsaca.  «6;  s 

laevy^soL  Xic  :  aa  a  canse  31  ioucx.  ijo:  in 

cleft  mLxoe.  73c :  s  case   sBTxrasL  ^«$ :  a 

s-.m  ear.  iax  :   310 

iter 

sfoxle    sicsRBgem.   "Siaa     35= :     ini 

Tiles,  r^  .  ion  suBL  .-TraT.  -xmA  .  secBMCvr. 

HiT^litar*  5»3iniisv  sen.    xh»    :i 

:  .r^ .   .aneaia  a.  jj^ 
'r.z'rriar*  n  ^ 
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Hiltoo*s  case  of  gmo^^rene,  60 ;  00  openiog  ab- 
sccs&cs,  51 

Hip :  ampuution  of,  1 193 ;  Senn's  method,  1 195 ;  ' 
ankylosis,  603;  oootosion,  420;  disease  of, 
588;  and  hysteria,  594;  and  barsitb,  596; 
and  osteitis  of  femur.  596 ;  and  saoo-iliac 
disease,  595,  603;  stages  of  disease,  596; 
shape  of,  550;  dislocations  of,  527;  con- 
genital, 322;  anredaced,  499;  excision  of^ 
603,  625 

Hodgen*s  splini,  424,  436 

Holt*s  dibtor.  1 113 

Homatropin,  722 

Horns.  199;  on  scalp,  657;  on  eyelids,  737 

Horse- hair  suture,  i^ 

Horse-shoe  Bstula,  977 

Horsley:  on  intracranial  tumon,  673;  on  te- 
tanus, 122;  on  tumors  of  spinal  cord,  720 

Hospital  gangrene.  69 

Hot  water  bags,  in  {;angrene,  67 

Howse  on  gastrostomy,  876 

Howship's  lacuox,  481 

Humerus:  amputaiiv^n  of,  1 190;  dislocation  of, 
508;  reduaion  of,  514;  unreduced,  517; 
fracture  of,  392;  in  reiiucing  dislocation.  518; 
ununited,  357  ;  separation  of  epiphysis  of,  393, 

Humphry,  529,  614 

Hunter's   canai,    ligature  in,   276  ;   method   of 

ligature,  243 
Hunteriao  operation  for  aneurysm,  243 
Hutchinson:      amputation     in    gangrene.    58; 

massage  in    intestinal  obstruction,   1116;    on 

osteitis  deformans,  4S3 :  teeth,  1 1 1 
Hydatid:  of  brain.  674;  l>reast,  1 177;    kidney, 

997;    liver,   950;    of    Morgagni,    128;    and 

ovarian  cyst,  1 153 
Hydramnios.  1152 
Hydrarthrosis,  546,  554.  575 
Hydrencephalocele,  630 
Hydrocele,  1139:    diagnosis  of,  1 1 26;  of  her« 

nial  sac,  87S;  of  neck,  289,  826 
Hydrogen  gas,  injection  of,  87 1 
Hydronaphthol,  166 
Hydronephrosis,    994;     spurious,     991  ;      and 

ovarian  cyst,  1 153 
Hydrophobia,  121 
Hydrophobic  tetanus,  118 
Hydrops  antri,  768;  articuli,  546,  554,  575 
Hydrosalpinx,  125,  1145 
Hygroma,  congenital,  130,  1 38,  289,  826 
Hyoid,  fracture  of.  817 
Hyolingual  canal,  128;  cysts,  826 
Hyj>erabduction  in  reducing  dislocation,  516 
Hyperemia  of  brain,  664 

Hypeni-Slhesia  of   lar\nx,    Sli:     in    spinal    in- 
jury, 690;  in  railway  injury*,  700 
Hypermetropia,  723 
Hyperostosis.  46<) 
Hyperplasia  and  intlammation,  39 
Hyperpyrexia  in  teianus,  120 
Hypenrophic  cat.irrh  of  nose,  753;  lupus,  74S 
Hypertrophy  of   b«^>ne,  444;     brea-^t,    1171:    in 

cicatrix,   178;  c«>n.;enital,  289;    tonsils,  793 ; 

of  bones  of  skull.  657 
Hypnotic  sleep,  700 
Hypodermic  use  «f  mercury,  113 
Hypospadias,  1 1 24 

Hypostatic  congestion  in  spinal  injury,  709 
Hysterectomy,  11 63 


Hysteria  and  hip  disease,  595 ;  in  railway  ac- 
cidents, 699 

H3rsterical  dysphagia,  848;  paralysis  of  oeso- 
phagus, 848 


Ice-bag,  for  checking  inflammation,  380 

Ichorous  pus,  46 

Ichthyosis  of  tongue,  781 

Idiopathic  aneinysm,  235 

Ileus  paral>ticu<,  895,  917,  926 

Iliac  abscess,  705;  aneurysm,  257;  common 
artery,  ligature  of,  273;  external,  275;  in- 
ternal, 274 

Immediate  treatment  of  talipes.  3^0 

Immobility  in  treatment  of  wounds,  173 

Immovalde  splints,  373 

Impacted  calculus  in  nreter,  1002;  in  nrelhra, 
1087 :  fracture,  346,  361 ;  of  femur,  418 

Impaired  mobility  in  hip  disease,  593 

Imperfect  repair  after  dislocation,  498 

Impermeable  stricture,  1 1 10 

Implantation  of  intestine,  946 

Impulse,  loss  of,  in  strangulation,  887 

Incised  wounds,  157 

Incisions:  on  hand, 315;  to  relieve  tension, 67, 
73;   in  hydrocele,  1 143 

Incomplete  fracture,  345;  dislocations,  497 

Incontinence  in  spinal  injury,  695 ;  after  fistula, 
948 ;  of  urine,  1031 

Incubation  of  hydrophobia,  121  ;  of  syphilis, 
98;  of  tetanus,  1 19;  of  tubercle,  92 

Indian  operation  for  rhinoplasty,  751 

Induration  of  chancre,  98 ;  lobular,  of  breast, 
1175 

Inequality  of  limbs  in  scoliosis,  712 

Infantile  hernia,  898;  hydrocele,  1140;  par- 
alysis, causing  talipes,  333 ;  as  a  cause  of 
fracture,  347  ;  simulating  rickets,  478  ;  pseu- 
doparalysis, no;  umbilical  hernia,  908 

Infarcts,  233;  in  pyaemia,  76 

Infected  wounds,  174  ;  pus,  46 

Infective  arteritis,  223 ;  softening  of  thrombi, 
230 

Inferior  maxilla,  fracture  of,  382;  dental  nerve, 
in  fracture,  385 ;  section  of,  304 

Infiltrating  scirrhus,  1 180 

Inflammation,  30 ;  of  bone.  444 ;  brain  660, 
670  ;  in  bums,  1 80 ;  chn^>nic.  }l^  ;  difliise  of 
neck,  823  ;  in  fracture,  368  ;  of  hernia.  884; 
and  hyperplasia,  39 ;  of  joints,  545  ;  of  men- 
inges, 660;  due  to  poisons,  70;  phlegmon- 
ous, 70;  of  skull,  658;  after  sprains,  sympn 
toms  of,  30, 496  ;  of  tongue,  779;  varieties  of, 
34;  temperature  in,  31  ;  treatment  of,  35  ; 
in  wounds,  162 

Inflammatory  ulcer,  194;    of  leg,  195 

Infractions  in  rickets,  477 

Ingrowing  toe-nail,  200 

Inguinal  aneurysm,  257  ;  canal  in  hernia,  902; 
colotomy,  939;  glands,  inflammation  of  in 
chancroid,  97  ;  hernia.  896  ;  radical  cure  of, 
900  ;  tumors,  diagnosis  of,  1 126 

Inhalations,  S03 

Injectif»n  in  delayed  nnion  of  lx>ne.  358 ;  gon- 
orrhoea, 1099;  hydrocele,  II42  ;  hernia,  901  ; 
hydrops  articuh,  575  ;  piles,  962  ;  synovitis, 
554;  syphilis,  113 
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Injury,  25  ;  as  a  cause  of  arthritis,  547  ;  to  the 
head,  631 ;  of  blood-vessels,  201 ;  histological 
changes  after,  29 ;  and  repair,  25 ;  general 
pathology,  150 

Innominate  aneur3rsm,  241,  250;  ligature,  262 

Inoculation  of  tubercle,  92  ;  treatment  in  hydro- 
phobia, 123 

Insanity,  traumatic,  654 

Inspection  in  intestinal  obstruction,  929 

Instrumental  compression,  243 

Instruments,  185 

Insufflation  in  intussusception,  92 1 ;  of  larynx,  S05 

Intention,  healing  by  Hrst,  158 

Intercostal  arteries,  wounds  of,  858 

Interdental  splints,  383 

Intermaxilla,  treatment  of  in  harelip,  744 

Intermediary  amputation,  1 188 

Intermittent  fever,  34 

Internal  derangement,  537 ;  hemorrhage,  190; 
hemorrhoids,  959  ;  hernia,  911 ;  iliac,  aneur- 
ysm of,  257  ;  ligature  of,  274 ;  mammary, 
ligature  of,  269;  wounds  of,  859  ;  pudic, 
hemorrhage  from,  211,  1056;  strangulation, 
911  ;  urethrotomy,  1 1 12 

Interrupted  suture,  170 

Intersigmoid  fossa,  911 

Interstitial  absorption  of  neck  of  femur,  421  ; 
condensing  osetitis,  469  ;  emphysema,  853  ; 
fibroids,  1161 ;  gestation,  1 147  ;  keratitis,  III ; 
syphilitic  osteomyelitis,  465 

Interrupted  suture,  170 

Intestinal  anastomosis,  946  ;  hemorrhoids,  959  ; 
implantation,  946;  obstruction,  911,  922; 
symptoms  of,  926 ;  sutures,  942 ;  treatment  of, 
941 ;  toxaemia,  44;  strangulation,  919; 
evacuation  in,  919 

Intestines,  inflation  of,  871 ;  in  hernia,  894; 
malignant  disease  of,  923;  operations  on, 
936 ;  resection  of,  942 ;  strangulation  of, 
884;  stricture  of,  87 1  ;  wounds  of,  873 

Intoxication,  septic,  43 

Intra-articular  ankylosis,  616;  fracture,  352; 
of  femur,  515 

Intracranial  hemor^hl^;e,  648;  abscess,  667; 
suppuration,  664 ;  tumors,  673 

Intracystic  growths,  127 

Intradental  splint,  383 

Intralaryngeal  operations,  810 

Intraparietal  sac,  878,  890 

Intrapelvic  abscess  in  hip>disease,  595,  602 

Intrathoracic  aneurysm,  248 

Intrauterine  fracture,  346 

Introduction  of  foreign  bodies  in  aneurysm,  246, 

Intubation  of  larynx,  833;  oesophagus,  851 

Intussusception,  913;  treatment  of,  921 ; 
chronic,  926  ;  treatment  of,  930 

Inunction  of  mercury  in  syphilis,  113 

Inversion  as  an  aid  to  taxis,  889 

Involution  cysts,  126 

Iodide  of  f>otash,  coryza,  114;  eruptions,  1 14; 
in  syphilis,  113;  in  aneurysm,  241  ;  in 
osteitis,  451 

Iodine  in  goitre,  842  ;  in  hydrocele,  1 142 ;  as 
an  antiseptic,  166 

Iodoform  in  abscesses,  54,  587 ;  in  fractures, 
378;  hydrocele,  1 143;  after  removal  of 
tonfjue,  7S9  ;  in  synovitis,  554 ;  in  syphihtic 
ulcers,  194;  in  phagedena,  69;  in  wounds, 
167  ;  poi>oning,  167  ;  in   tubercular  arthritis, 


Iridectomy,  739;  for  glaucoma,  734 

Iris,   diseases  of,  729;  10   sjrphilis,  80;   after 

cataract,  741 ;  in  rheonuuism,  750 ;  prolapie 

of.  726 
Iniis,  730;  in  syphilis^  102;  treatment  of,  1 15 
Iron  in  er3rsipelas,  81 

Irreducible  hernia,  882 ;  umbilical,  882,  907 
Irrigation  of  joints,  494,  562 ;  of  woands,  165 ; 

of  abscess  cavity,  54 
Irritability  of  bladder,  1030;  brain,  642,  662; 

urethra,  11 08 
Irritants,  classification  of,  25 ;  causing  gangrene, 

60 ;  eflfect  of,  30 ;  causing  inflammation,  30 
Irritation,  sympathetic,  of  eye,  727 ;  continued, 

effect  of  30 
Irritative  fever,  33 
Ischiorectal  at»cess,  973 
Italian  operation  for  rhinoplasty.  751 
Itching  of  scars,  178 
Ivory  exostoses,  136,  484 


Jack-towel  in  extension,  501,  516 

Jaws,  closure  of,  768 ;  dislocation,  504 ;  exci- 
sion, 774;  of  condyle  of,  769;  fracture  of, 
382;  necrosis  of,  446,  765;  resection,  757; 
tumors,  770 

Joints,  contusions  of^  495 ;  excision  of,  and 
arthrectomy,  586;  compound  fractures  into, 
381,  402,  410;  dislocations  of,  497;  unre- 
duced, 498;  examination  of,  548;  hemor- 
rhage into,  222;  inflammation  of,  546;  of 
ankle,  61 1 ;  elbow,  608 ;  hip,  588 ;  knee,  604 ; 
sacro-iliac,  6 03 ;  shoulder,  612;  wrist,  613; 
injuries  of,  492 ;  in  fractures,  368 ;  of  elbow, 
399,  402 ;  of  knee,  429,  434 ;  of  shoulder, 
395;  of  wrist,  410;  irrigation  of,  562;  loose 
bodies  in,  570,  614 ;  shape  of,  when  inflamed, 
550.  552.  558 ;  sprains  of,  495 ;  of  spine,  685 ; 
wounds  of,  492 

Jordan  Lloyd's  elastric  strap,  1 1 94 

Joubert's  suture,  943 

Jugular  vein,  ligature  of,  in  pjraemia,  669 ;  wound 
of,  815 

Junker's  inhaler,  817 

Jury-mast,  708 

K 

Kangaroo  tendon,  213 

Keegan  on  lithotrity,  105 1 

Keloid.     See  Cheloid. 

Kelotomy,  892 

Keratitis,  interstitial,  ill 

Kerato-iritis,  730 

Key-note  position  in  scoliosis,  716 

Key's  staff,  1053 

Kidney,  abnormalities  of,  988 ;  calculus  in,99S; 
difTerentiation  of  secretioo  of,  loi  i  ;  examini* 
of,  996 ;  floating,  989 ;  inflamnudioo  of,  1003 ; 
injuries  of,  990;  operations  on,  IOi2;  sobd 
growths  of,  998 ;  tumors  996;  woands oif,  992; 
cysts  of,  997 

Knee-joint,  amputation  through,  II97;  arthrec- 
tomy of,  587  ;  aspiration,  431 ;  in  Charcot's 
disease,  579;  dislocation  of.  536;  drainage  of, 
562;  excision  of,  626;  in  fractured  patclhv 
434 ;  fracture  into,  428, 434 ;  internal  dcfiBfe* 
ment  of,  537  ;  irrigation  of,  562 ;  shape  o(  ii 
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synovitis,  550,  552 ;  Thomas's  splint  for,  609 ; 

tubercle  of,  60$ 
Knock>knee,  341 
Knott,  538 
Kocher,  removal  of  tongue,  789 ;  on  fractured 

patella,  433 
Koerbele,  resection  of  intestine,  942 
Koenig,  581 

Kraske,  on  excision  of  the  rectum,  986 
Krohne,  modified  Thomas's  splint,  708 
Kussmaul,  919 
Kyphosis,  710 


Labial  cysts,  1 168 

Lacerated  wounds,  157 

Lachrymal  obstruction,  735 

Lactic  acid  in  lupus,  1 91 

Lamellar  cataract,  732 

Laminated  clot,  237,  240 

Landry,  122 

Langenbeck,  624;  nasal  polypi,  756;  operation 
for  nose,  751 ;  resection  of  maxilla,  758 

Laparo  colotomy,  939 

Laparotomy  in  intestinal  obstruction,  930; 
strangulation,  919  ;  intussusception,  922  ;  peri- 
tonitis. 934 ;  perityphlitis.  933 

Laryngeal  growths,  removal  of,  81 1;  diagnosis, 
836;  phthisis,  807 

Laryngitis,  804  ;  erysipelatous,  81  ;  from  scald, 
822;  in  syphilis,  100.  107 

Laryngoiomy,  828  ;  preliminary,  788 

Laryngo-tracheotomy,  833 

Larynx,  diseases  of,  804 ;  disorders  of  sensation, 
811  ;  excision  of,  83^  ;  examination  of,  803  ; 
foreign  bodies  in,  818 ;  fracture  of,  817  ;  intu- 
bation of,  833 ;  lupus  in,  808 ;  muscular 
paralysis  of,  81 1  ;  operations  on,  828;  paraly- 
sis, 81 1 ;  i>erichondntis,  807  ;  phthisis  in,  807; 
spasm  of  muscles  of,  813;  syphilitic  disease 
of,  808;  tuooors,  809;  wounds,  815 

Latent  calculus,  looi,  1045  ;  fracture  of  spine, 
689 

Lateral  curvature  of  spine,  712;  lithotomy, 
1052  ;  sinus,  thrombosis  of,  669 

Lawn-tennis  leg,  307 

Leather  splint  for  fractured  pxitella,  433 

Leg,  amputation  of,  1 198  ;  chronic  ulcer  of,  195, 
228  ;   fracture  of,  434,  44 1 

Leiter's  coils,  36;  panelectroscope,  iioi 

Lembert's  sutures,  943 

Length  of  mesenttry  in  hernia,  877 

Lengthening  in  hip  disease,  594 

Lens,  dislocation  of,  728 

Leontiasis  ossea,  482 

Lepra  cells,  1 16 

Leprosy,  116;  of  the  face,  748;  laryngeal, 
809 

Leucocytes,  action  of  in  repair,  29 

Leucoma,  781 

Leucoplakia,  781 

Levers  for  hallux  valgus,  340 

Lichen,  in  syphilis,  98 

Ligaments,  division  of,  in  talif)es,  330 ;  strain  of 
spinal,  685 

Ligature  of  aixiominal  aorta,  273  ;  in  aneurysm, 
243,  248  ;  of  arteries,  212  ;  alter  compression, 
242;  for  intlaniraation,  380 ;  of  vem,  229; 
of   anterior    tibial.   2*0:   of  axillnrv     260 1   nf 


iliac,  273 ;  dorsalis  pedis,  280 ;  of  external 
iliac,  275  ;  facial,  266 ;  femoral,  276  ;  gluteal, 
275 ;  jugular  vein  in  pyaemia,  669 ;  of  lineal, 
265 ;  internal  mammary,  269 ;  internal  iliac, 
274 ;  innominate,  262 ;  popliteal,  277  ;  pos- 
terior tibial,  278 ;  for  piles,  964 ;  radial,  27 1; 
subclavian,  266 ;  temporal,  266 ;  ulnar,  272  ; 
varicose  veins,  229 ;  vertebral,  268 

Lime  in  rickets,  478 

'Limping  in  hip- disease,  590 

Line  of  demarcation,  61 

Linear  osteotomy  in  osteitis,  452 

Lingual  artery,  ligature,  265  ;  nerve,  operations 
on,  784 

Lip,  malformations,  742  ;  epithelioma,  749 

Lipoma,  132;  congenital,  684;  myxomatous, 
133;  nasi,  748;   of  sacrum,  684 ;   of  tongue, 

784 

Liquefaction  of  tubercular  deposit,  94 

Lisfranc's  amputation,  1 20 1 

Lister's  dressings,  54,  165;  excision  of  wrist, 
623;  tourniquet,  209;  sounds,  nil 

Liston*s  splint,  422 

Lithotomy,  lateral,  1052;  accidents  in,  1057; 
cellulitis  after,  71;  prog^nosis  of,  1058;  me- 
dian, 1058;  suprapubic,  1060;  compared 
with  lithotrity,  1062 

Lithotrity,  1047;  accidents  in,  1050;  at  differ- 
ent ages.  1041 ;  difficuhies  in,  1052;  com- 
pared with  lithotomy,  1 062 

Little's  shoes  for  congenital  varus,  330 

Littre's  hernia,  887 ;  operation,  939 

Liver,  abscess  of,  949;  hydatids,  950;  opera- 
tions on,  950 ;  rupture,  870 

Lobular  induration  of  breast,  1175 

Localization,  cerebral,  678 

Locality  of  pain  in  hip-disease,  590 ;  of  leprosy, 
116 

Longitudinal  fractures,  346 

Longmore's  electric  explorer,  1 21 1 

Lockjaw,  118 

Lonsdale's  clamp,  385 

Loose  cartilages  in  joints,  571,  614 

lordosis,  592,  710 

Loreta's  case  of  abdominal  aneurysm,  247,  257  ; 
operation,  876 

Lower  jaw,  fracture  of,  382 ;  dislocation  of,  504 

Lucas,  538 

Lumbago,  686 

Lumbar  abscess,  704;  colotomy,  937;  hernia, 
910;  nephrectomy,  1014;  vertebrae,  fracture 
of,  695 

Lungs,  foreign  bodies  in,  819,  862;  hernia, 
861 ;  injuries  of,  856 

Lupus,  92,  189;  of  face,  747;  hypertrophic. 
748;  of  larynx,  808;  rectum,  971  ;  of 
tongue,  784 

Lupus,  erythematosus,  192 

Luschka's  gland,  683 

Luxaiio  erecta,  509 

Lymph,  organization  of,  1 58 

Lymphadenitis,  282  ;  in  s)philis,  100 

Lymphadenoma,  287 

Lymphangeioma,  138,  289 

Lymphangiectasis,  289 

Lymphangitis,  281 

Lymphatic  glands,  diseases  of,  281  ;  in  ery- 
sipelas, 80;  inflammation  of,  in  neck,  824; 
tiimnr*  f»f    5K/> 
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Lymphorrhoea,  290 
Lymphosarcoma,  14I,  2S8 


MacCormaCy  612 

MacEwen,  360,  646 ;  chisels,  342 ;  drainage- 
tubes,  162;  intubation  tubes,  833;  operation 
for  genu*  valgum,  343;  radical  cure  of  hernia, 
902 

MacGill,  360,  1082 

McDonald's  ambulance  lift,  1208 

Mclntyre  splint,  424 

Marcrocheilia,  289 

Macroglossia,  137,  289,  778 

Macrostoma,  742 

Madelung,  939 

MaisonneuTc's  urethrotome,  1 113 

Makins'  clamp,  943 ;  artiBcial  anus,  949 

Malar  bone,  fracture  of,  382 

Malformations  of  back,  680 ;  of  neck  and  throat, 
814;  of  pharynx  and  ces<^hagus,  845;  of 
bladder,  1024;  of  breast,  I171;  of  face, 
742;  of  head,  630;  of  nose,  751 ;  of  kidney, 
988;  of  limbs,  322;  of  rectum,  955;  of 
tongue,  778 

Malgaigne's  hooks,  432  ;  operation  for  hare-lip, 

743 

Malignant  disease  of  thyroid  gland,  844;  stric- 
ture of  intestine,  923 ;  stricture  of  rectum,  983 ; 
pustule,  84 

Metacarpal,  fracture  of  410 

Malignancy,  143 

Malignant  disease  of  intestine,  923 ;  redema, 
84 ;  pustule,  84 

Malingering,  ulcers  in,  196 

Malnutrition  after  sprain,  496 ;  as  a  cause  of 
non-union,  357 

Malposition  of  testis,  1 127 

Malum  coxie  senile,  570,  575 

Mal-union  of  fracture,  351 

Mammary  abscess,  1173;  gland  {^see  Breast); 
glandular  tumor,  1 178;  ligature  of  internal, 
269 

Mammilla.     See  Nipple 

Manipulation  in  aneurysm,  246;  in  dislocation 
of  the  spine,  695;  in  Colles'  fiacture,  407; 
in  lateral  curvature,  717  ;  in  reduction  of  dis- 
location, 50  r,  515 

Manual  examination  of  rectum,  929,  956 

Marriage  in  syphilis,  108,  1 15 

Marsh,  538,  585 

Martin's  bandaj^e,  196 

Massage  in  lateral  curvature,  71 7;  in  inflamma- 
tion, 41 ;  in  intestinal  obstruction,  931  ;  in 
nerve-injury,  296,  301 ;  in  oedema,  234;  in 
sprains,  496;  in  leno-synovitis,  314;  in 
writer's  cramp,  310 

Mastitis,  1172;  chronic  interstitial,  1175 

Mastoid  cells,  suppuration  in,  665,  669,  802 

Maxilla,  fracture  of,  382;  dislocation  of,  504; 
necrosis  of,  452 

Maydl's  colotomy,  940 

Measurement  for  truss,  S81 

Mechanical  stimulation  in  delayed  union,  358; 
support  in  caries,  706;  curvature,  718 

Meckel's  diverticulum,  128,  912;  ganglion,  ex- 
cision of,  304 

Median  lithotomy,  1059;  compared  with  lat- 
eral, 1059 


I 


Mediastinal  abscess,    863;    in    Polt*s    disease, 

703 
Medulla,  drainage  of,  458;  in  fractures,  549; 

oblongata,  pressure  on  in  caries,  702 

Medullary  carcinoma,  148;  lesions  of  braio, 
645 »  674  >  sarcoma  of  bone,  487 

Meibomian  cyst,  736 

Melanotic  sarcoma,  140 ;  choroid,  734 

Melon-seed  bodies,  313.  320,  614 

Meningeal  artery,  rupture  of,  648 

Meninges,  diseases  of,  660 

Meningitis,  660;  of  cord,  718;  consecutive  to 
otitis,  66iS,  802 ;  disease  of  spine,  703 ;  sop- 
purative,  664;  acute  traumatic,  718 

Meningocele,  630,  631 

Meningomyelitis  and  railway  spine,  699,  719 

Meningomyelocele,  681 

Mental  emotion  as  a  cause  of  shock,  149 

Mercier's  prostatotomy,  108 1 

Mercurial  necrosis,  453;  stomatitis,  764,  766; 
and  cataract,  732 

Mercury  in  inflammation,  38,  40,  41  ;  in  iritis, 
731  ;  inunction  in  s)rphilis,  113.  115 

Mesentery,  length  of,  877 ;  prolapse  of,  877 

Metacarpal  bones,  fracture  of,  410;  tubercular 
disease  of,  472 ;  dislocation  of  thumb,  525 

Metastasis  in  erysipelas,  80 

Metastatic  abscesses,  49 ;  in  pyaemia,  74, 75 ;  or- 
chitis, 1129 

Meteorism  in  obstruction,  926 

Methylene  bichloride,  187 

Mickulicz,  612;  on  peritonitis,  934 

Microbes  causing  gangrene,  62 ;  non-infective, 
42 ;  pathogenic,  45 

Micrococcus  cyaneus,  47 

Micro-organisms  of  suppuration,  45  ;  in  pysemia, 

74 
Micturition  in  fracture  of  spine,  693 
Middeldorpf's  triangle   for  fraaured  humerus, 

397 
Middle  ear,  disease  of,  801 ;  meningeal,  rupture 

of,  648,  652 

Military  surgery,  1204 

Milk  cysts,  1177 

Mind-blindness  in  lesions  of  cortex,  645 

Minor  surgery,  184 

Mobility,  as  a  sign  of  fracture,  361 ;  in  hip  dis- 
ease, 594 

Mocmain  truss,  880 

Moist  gangrene,  59,  64 

Moles,  197 

Mollities  ossium,  483;  and  fracture,  348 

MoUuscum  fibrosum,  131,  138;  on  face,  749 

Monoplegia,  643 

Monospasm,  643 

Morbus  coxae,  588 

Morgagni,  hydatid  of,  1 28 

Morrant  Baker,  on  excision  of  tongue,  7 58 

Morris,  529;  bitrochanteric  measurement,  415 

Mortification.     See  Gangrene. 

Morton's  fluid,  683 ;  club-foot  stretcher,  328 

Mother's  marks,  137 

Mouth,  inflammation  of,  762 ;  injuries  of,  762 ; 
lupus,  189;  malformations,  759;  tumors  of, 
770 ;  wounds  of  floor  of,  815 

Movable  kidney,  989 ;  splints,  373 

Movement,  as  a  cause  of  non-union,  357 

Mucocele,  735 

Mucous  lining  of  nose,  Inflanunatioo  of,  753; 
cysts,  126;  of  oiooth»  770,  773 ;  tongue,  7^4 ; 
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tubercle,  198;  membrane,  grafting  of,  162; 
patches,  100 ;  on  tongue,  783 ;  polypi,  755 

Mucus  in  urine,  1021 

Miiller's  ducts,  128 

Multilocular  cysts  of  jaws,  774;  ovary,  1 149 

Multiple  periostitis,  457  ;  fractures,  346 

Mumps,  795  ;  and  orchitis,  1 129 

Muscre  volitantes  in  myopia,  724 

Muscles,  rupture  of  abdominal,  870;  diseases  of, 
306 ;  ossification  of,  307 ;  rupture  of,  307, 
S;o 

Muscular  atrophy,  306,  309 ;  after  fractures,  369  ; 
in  arthritis,  551,  593;  after  nerve-seaion,292  ; 
sprains,  306 ;  contraction,  as  a  cause  of  frac- 
ture, 349,  429;  of  displacement,  361  ;  after 
nerve  injury,  298;  in  arthritis,  551  ;  contrac- 
ture, 311;  rigidity,  causing  talipes,  336; 
spa.sm,  after  head  injuries,  644 ;  in  swallow- 
ing, 848;  in  tetanus,  120;  in  stumps,  1 203  ; 
strain.  686;  in  spinal  injury,  685;  twitching 
in  fracture  of  spine,  694  ;  wasting,  as  a  cause 
of  curvature,  911 

Musculo-spiral,  paralysis  of,  293,  398 

Mycelium  in  actinomycosis,  90 

Mydriasis,  traumatic,  727 

Myelitis,  719 

Myeloid  sarcoma,  139;  of  bone,  487 

Myofibroma,  137 

Myolipoma,  congenital,  6S4 

Myomata,  136 

Myopia,  723 

Myosarcoma,  141 

Myosins,  31 1 

Myxoedema,  838 

Myxoma,  133  ;  of  larynx,  810 

Myxomatous  carcinoma,  I47  ;  lipoma,  133 

Myxosarcoma,  140 


N 

Nsevi,  137,   197,220;    of   auditory  canal,  802  ; 

of  eyelid,  737 ;  of  face,  748 ;  of  mouth,  770; 

neck,  826;  of  scalp,  656  ;  tongue,  784 
Nails,   aflfections    of,    199;    after   nerve-action, 

293  ;  ingrowing,  200 
Narcotics  in  neuritis,  301  ' 

Nares,  tumors  of,  755 
Nasal  l)ones,  fracture  of,  381  ;  inflammation  of, 

754  ;  passages,  tumors  of,  755 
Nasopharyngeal  polypi,  756 
Nathan  Smith's  splint,  424,436 
Natiform  skull,  468 
Neck,  cellulitis  of,  71,  823  ;  cysts  of,  no,  128  ; 

dislocation  of  tendons  of,  309  ;   inflammation    ; 

of  glands   of,  S23;    malformations   of,  814;    1 

mevi,  826 ;  tumors,  826 ;  wry,  S24 ;   wounds 

of,  814 
Neck  of   femur,  absorption  of,  421  ;    angle  of, 

414;  atropliy,  415  ;  fracture,  417  ;  diagnosis, 

421 
Necrogenic  lupus,  190 
Necrosis,    59;     acute,  453;    after   amputation, 

462;  coagulation,  45  ;   of  cranium,  659;    of 

cartilage,  546 ;  exanthematous,  464 ;  ot  jaws, 

765;    mercurial,  453;    of  nasal  bones,  754; 

of  last  phalanx,  314;  phosphorus,  452;  quiet, 

447,  451  ;  of  scalp  wounds,  633  ;  of  stumps, 

1203 
Needle,  exploring,  41 ;  for  cataract,  740 


N^laton's  line,  415 ;  operation  for  harelip,  743  ; 
enterostomy,  936 

Nephralgia,  icoo 

Nephrectomy,  1 014 

Nephritis,  1003  ;  causing  suppression,  992 

Nephrolithotomy,  1012 

Nephrorrhaphy,  990 

Nephrotomy,  1012 

Nerve-bulb,  292 

Nerves,  anastomosis  of,  293;  compression  of,  208, 
294,  367  ;  contusions  of,  294  ;  evulsion,  304  ; 
grafting,  297 ;  inflammation  of,  299 ;  injuries 
of,  292,  650;  injury  of  in  fractures,  367  ;  ir- 
ritation as  a  cause  of  gangrene,  50 ;  of  te- 
tanus, 113;  in  leprosy,  117  ;  operations  on, 
302;  in  syphilis,  107;  regeneration  of,  292; 
wounds  of,  292 

Nerve -section  in  tetanus,  121 ;  as  a  cause  of 
ankylosis,  617 

Nerve-splitting  in  leprosy,  119 

Nerve  stretching,  302  ;  in  leprosy,  119 ;  tetanus, 
121 

Nerve-suture,  295 

Nervous  system,  diseases  of,  in  arthritis,  548, 
575  ;  as  a  cause  of  fracture,  347  ;  in  syphilis, 
107  ;  in  railway  accidents,  699 

Neuber*s  drainage  tubes,  172 

Neuralgia,  301;  of  scars,  177;  stumps,  1203; 
testis,  1128  ;  nerve  section  for,  721 

Neurectomy,  304 

Neurenteric  canal,  cysts  from,  129 

Neuritis,  299  ;  as  a  cause  of  tetanus,  1 19 

NeuroHl)roma,  plexiform,  130 

Neuroma,  138,  305 

Nine-day  spasms,  119 

Nipple,  affections  of,  1 17 1;  Paget*s  disease  of, 
1 172 ;  retraction  of,  1 183 

Nitric  acid  in  piles,  963 ;  in  prolapse,  968 

Nitrous  oxide  gas,  186 

Nocturnal  incontinence,  103 1 

Nodes,  446,  465  ;  Parrot's,  no,  468;  periosteal, 
464 

Nodosity  of  joints,  569 

Nodular  scirrh us,  n8o 

Noma,  746 

Non  union   of   fracture,   355 ;    of    lower    jaw, 

385 

Nose,  diseases  of,  75 1  ;  hemorrhage  from,  752  ; 
fi>reign  bodies  in,  745 ;  malformations  of, 
751  ;  plastic  sugery  of,  751 ;  syphilitic  affec- 
tions of,  106,  109 

Nostrils,  plugging,  752 

Noihnagle's  test,  943 

Nuclear  cataract,  732 

Xuhn's  gland,  126,  770 

Nussbaum,  ^\\,  359 

Nutrition,  influence  of,  in  repair,  18  ;  lesions  in 
spinal  injury,  691,  719 


Obesity  and  ovarian  cysts,  1 152 

Oblique  fractures,  346 ;  illumination  of  eye,  722 

Obsolescence  of  tubercle,  94 

Obstructed  hernia,  883;  in  oblique  inguinal  her- 
nia, 896 ;  lymphatics,  290 

Obstruction,  intestinal,  9n,  922;  diagnosis  of, 
928;  symptoms,   925,  treatment,  930;  after 
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ovariotomy,  1158;   of  lachrymal  duct,  735; 
of  ureter,  993;  of  veins,  231 

Obturator  artery  in  hernia,  907,  909;  intemus 
in  dislocation  of  hip,  529 

Occlusion  of  vessels,  effects  of,  206 

Odontomata,  772 

0*Dwyer*s  tubes,  834 

OBdema,  acute,  of  neck,  824 ;  in  fractures,  367 ; 
malignant,  84;  solid,  39,  290;  of  scrotum, 
1125 

CEdematous  piles,  959 

CEsophagostomy,  851 

CEsophagotomy,  847 

CEsophagus,  epithelioma  of,  848 ;  foreign  bodies 
in,  846 ;  inflammation  of,  847 ;  injuries  of,  845 ; 
malformations  of,  845 ;  paralysis  of,  847 ; 
stricture  of,  849 ;  tumors  of,  848 

Ogston,  36,  324,  338,  343 

Old  dislocations,  535 

Olecranon,  fracture  of,  408 

Olfactory  bulbs,  injury  to,  650 

Omentum  grafting,  944  ;  injuries  of,  873  ;  strang- 
ulation of,  885  ;  treatment  of,  894 

Onychia,  199 

Oophorectomy,  1 146;  and  osteomalacia,  483 

Open  fractures,  treatment,  375  {ste  Compound); 
wounds,  157,  174;  dislocations,  497 ;  method 
for  treatment  of  inguinal  hernia,  901 

Opening  of  abscesses,  53 

Operations  on  arterie«,  261 ;  on  nerves,  302; 
for  genu-valgura,  343  ;  on  the  eye,  738 ;  sub- 
cutaneous, 174;  in  shock,  151 

Ophthalmia,  catarrhal,  728  ;  sympathetic,  727 

Ophthalmoplegia,  107,111 

Ophthalmoscope,  722 

Ophthalmoscopy,  examination,  272 

Opium  in  aneurysm,  243 ;  coma  and  concussion, 
647  ;  in  delirium  tremens,  153;  in  obstruction, 
930;  strangulation,  918;  intussusception,  921  ; 
peritonitis,  934;  phagedarna,  196;  in  senile 
gangrene,  68 

Opisthotonos,  1 1 7 

Optic  nerve,  injury  to,  650 

Orbit,  cellulitis  of,  71 ;  diseases  of,  735 

Orbital  aneurysm,  253;  tumor,  pulsating,  737 

Orchitis,  gouty,  11 34;  metastatic,  1 129;  in 
mumps,  795;  syphilitic,  113I;  suppurative, 
1 134;  tubercular,  1 133 

Ord,  on  arthritis,  565 

Organization  of  extravasated  blood,  29,  155;  of 
granulations,  160;  lymph,  158;  thrombi,  230 

Organisms,  classification  of  pathogenic,  45  ;  in- 
fective diseases  due  to,  44 ;  non-infective  dis- 
eases due  10.  42 

Origin  of  calculi,  1041 

Os  magnum,  dislocation  of,  524 

Osseous  ankylosis,  627  ;  of  hip,  603 ;  nodes,  465 

Ossification  of  callus,  35 1 

Ossifying  myositis,  312 

Osteitis,  445,  765;  of  cranium,  65S;  chronic,  451  ; 
as  a  cause  of  cerebral  abscess,  667 ;  of  frac- 
ture, 348;  of  delayed  union,  357;  deformans, 
40,  480  ;  of  femur  and  hip  disease,  595  ;  of 
jaw-;,  765  ;  in  knee-joint  diseases  606 ;  in 
mtlammalion  of  joints,  546;  of  noj«e,  727; 
rheumatic,  471  ;  in  syphilis,  106,  111,465; 
tubercular,  472,  558;  of  vertebrte,  701 

Osteo-ant'urysm,  318 

Osieo-arthritis,  569;  and  loose  cartilages,  6 14  ; 
after  dislocations,  503 


Osteoclasis,  344 

Osteocopic  pains,  loi,  464. 

Osteoid  tissue  in  rickets,  465 

Osteoma,  135,  484;  of  skull,  659 

Osteomalacia;  483;  skull  in,  482  ;  asacao^of 
fracture,  348 

Osteomyelitis,  451 ;  acute,  453,  462;  after  am- 
putation, 463  ;  septic,  462;  syphilitic,  465 

OsteophjTtes,  571 

Osteoplastic  resection  of  ankle,  61 1 ;  in  iotn- 
cranial  tumors,  676 

Osteo-sarcoma,  140 

Osteo-sclerosis,  446,  466;  rheumatic,  471 

Osteotomy,  342 ;  in  osteitis,  452,  458 

Othaematoma,  800 

Otis's  urethrameter,  1 1 15  ;  urethrotome.  1 1 13 ; 
as  a  cause  of  meningitis,  665 ;  suppurative, 
671 ;  of  the  spine,  701 

Ovaries,  C3r&ts  of,  130;  inflammation  of,  1 145; 
pedicle,  twisting  of,  1 155  ;  tumors  of,  1 148 

Ovariotomy,  1 155 

Over-extension,  as  a  cause  of  ankylosb,  617 

Overflow  of  urine,  961, 103 1 ;  in  enlarged  pros- 
tate, 1075 ;  in  spinal  injury,  693 

Overgrowth,  290,  322 

Oxalate  of  lime,  1017 

Ox  aorta,  ligature  of,  213 

Ozaena,  755 


Pads  in  fractures,  373 

Page,  railway  accidents,  699 

Pain  in  fractures,  362  ;  in  hernia,  887,  916;  in 
hip-disease,  590  ;  in  obstruction,  926 

Painful  subcutaneous  tubercle,  131 

Palate,  cleft,  759 ;  deviations  of,  after  injury  to 
brain,  650 ;  wounds  of,  762 

Palatine  arteries,  hemorrhage  from,  211 

Palliative  treatment  of  epithelioma  of  toogne, 
786 

Palmar  arch,  wound  of,  210 ;  fascia,  cootractioo 
of,  316;  section  of,  318;  ganglion,  315; 
tendon-sheaths,  315 

Palpation  in  obstruction,  929 

Pancreas,  cysts  of,  954 

Panelectroscope,  iioi 

Papillary  cysts,  127, 11 50;  synovitis,  460,  570 

Papilloma,  143  ;  of  bladder,  1064;  gums,  770; 
larynx,  810 ;  tongue,  784 

Paracentesis  thoracis,  864 ;  pericardii,  868 

Parsesthesia  of  larynx,  81 1 

ParafHn  as  a  splint,  374 

Paralysis,  ascending,  of  Landry,  1 22 ;  cortical, 
644 ;  as  a  cause  of  fracture,  347  ;  infantile, 
333»  334*.  of  larynx,  81 1;  after  nenresec- 
tion.  292 ;  of  oesophagus,  847,  849 ;  reflex, 
298;  of  shoulder,  501,  512;  ^MJtic,  662; 
spinal,  705 

Paraphimosis,  1 1 25 

Paraplegia  in  spinal  disease,  705,  766;  id  in- 
jury, 690 

Parasitic  foetus,  129,  684 

Parenchymatous  gottre,839;  prostatkia,  1085 

Parker,  325  ;    on   tracheotomy,  828 ; 
cannula,  830 

Paroophoron,  128,  1 15 1 

Parotid,  division  of  duct,  745 ; 
794  ;  tumor  of,  134, 14a,  795; 
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Parovcirian  cysts,  128 

ParriA's  noJes,  I  lo,  468, 658 ;  pseudo  paralysis, 
469 

Panilis,  766 

Passive  clot,  237  ;  motion  in  arthritis,  555 ;  after 
diNlocations,  502 ;  excision,  620, 625  ;  sprains, 
496 ;  synovitis,  555 

Pasteur,  124 

Patella,  dislocation  of,  535  ;  fracture  of,  429 

Pathogenic  organisms,  classification  of,  36 

Pedicle  of  ovarian  tumor,  1 155;  in  h)rsterec- 
tomy,  1 165 

Pedunculated  hemorrhoids,  961 

Pegging  arch  of  foot,  338 ;  in  delayed  union,  358 

Pelvic  cellulitis,  71,  974 

Pelvis,  fracture  of,  411 ;  in  rickets,  476 

Pemphigus,  109 

Penetrating  wounds  of  abdomen,  872 

Penis,  amputation  of,  1125;  epuhelioma  of, 
1125;  gangrene,   11 18;  malformations,  1124 

Perchloride  of  iron,  in  goitre,  842 ;  in  erysipals, 
81 

Percussion  in  intestinal  obstruction,  929 

Perforating  ulcer,  294,  571 

Perforation  of  appendix,  932 

Periadenitis,  283 

Periarteritis,  223  ;  as  a  cause  of  aneurysm,  235 

Pericardium,  paracentesis  of,  868;  wounds,  857 

Perichondritis  of  larynx,  807 

Pericranium,  nodes  on,  465  ;  separation,  633 

Perineal  abscess,  1 120;  cystotomy,  1069;  dislo- 
cation, 534;  fistula,  1 1 22;  hernia,  910;  pros- 
tatectomy, 1082 

Perinephritis,  loio 

Perineum,  rupture  of,  1 169 

Periosteal  abscesses  of  jaw,  767  ;  changes  in 
rickets,  474  ;  cysts,  768,  773 ;  nodes,  464  ; 
sarcoma,  487 

Periosteum,  division  of,  in  inflammation,  458  ; 
function  of,  349  ;  grafting,  360  ;  preservation 
after  excision,  619 

Periostitis,  445  ;  acute,  453  ;  of  femur  and  hip 
disease,  596;  of  last  phalanx,  314  ;  syphilitic, 
loi,  115;  multiple,  457 

Periphlebitis,  233 

Periproctitis,  973 

Peritonitis,  933  ;  afler  taxis,  891 ;  herniotomy, 
893;  after  ovariotomy,  1 1 58;  and  strangula- 
tion, 917 

Perityphlitis,  931  ;  and  hip  disease,  598 ;  dis- 
tinguished Irom  strangulation,  917 

Peronsci  tendons,  displacement  of,  299 

Petit's  tourniquet,  208 

Phagedena,  09,  115;  and  chancroid,  97 

Phalanges,  enchondroma  on,  134;  strumous 
nodes,  473 

Phalanx,  necrosis  of  last,  314 

Pharyngitis,  erysipelatous,  81 

Pharyngocele,  827,  845 

Pharyngotomy,  subhyoid,  833 

Pharynx,  foreign  bodies  in,  846 

Phimosis,  1 1 24 

Phlebitis,  230,  233;  syphilitic,  loi 

Phlegmasia,  alba  dolens,  290 

Phlegmonous  inflammation,  70 

Phosphates  in  unne,  I017 

Phosphorous  necrosis,  452,  766 

Phthisis  and  fistula,  980 

Pick's  bandage,  390 

Pigeon-bfeast,  476 


Pigmentation  in  syphilis,  loi 

Piles.     See  Hemorrhoids 

Pinning  in  fracture  of  patella,  432 

PirogofTs  amputation,  1 200 

Pirrie,  1 200 

Piriform  bone,  dislocation  of,  525 

Pityriasis  versicolor.    See  Tinea 

Placenta,  in  ectopic  gestation,  1 147 

Plantar  fascia,  section  of,  328 

Plantaris,  rupture  of,  308 

Plaster  splints,  373,  437 ;  in  caries  of  spine, 
683 ;  in  fracture,  696  ;  in  talipes,  327 

Pleura,  rupture  of,  856 ;  inflammation,  863 

Pleurosthotonos,  118 

Piexiform  neurofibroma,  131 

Plugging  nostrils,  752 

Pneumocele,  862 

Pneumonia,  857,  863;  in  burns,  1 80;  after  ope- 
rations on  tongue,  790;  wounds  of  neck,  817  ; 

Pueumonotomy,  868 

Pneumothorax,  860 

Poisoned  wounds,  cellulitis  after,  70 

Poisons,  chemical,  as  cause  of  inflammation,  70 

Polar  cataract,  731 

Polk's  method  of  collecting  urine,  loi  i 

Polymastia,  1 171 

Polymorphism  in  syphilis,  lOl 

Polypi,  113;  of  antrum,  767;  bladder,  1063; 
ear,  802 ;  mucous,  755  ;  nasopharyngeal,  756 ; 
rectum,  969 

Poore,  Vivian,  310 

Popliteal  aneury^m,  259  ;  rupture,  240 ;  cysts, 
321,575;  artery,  ligature  of,  216;  in  frac- 
tures, 360,  428 

Foroplastic  jacket,  706;  splints,  373,  437 

Position  in  arthritis,  551 ;  fractures,  371 ;  in  in- 
flammation, 36;  in  wounds,  168 

Posterior  staphyloma,  724 ;  tibial  artery,  ligature 
of,  278;  in  fractures,  366,  440;  wound  of, 
210;  tibial  tendon,  division  of,  328 

Pott's  disease,  700;  fracture,  439,  540;  as  a 
cause  of  flat- fojt,  336;  on  fractures  of  the 
femur,  425;  puffy  tumor,  635,  665,  660; 
splint,  436 

Proemaxilla,  treatment  of,  in  hare-lip,  744 

Pregnancy  in  fibroids,  1161 ;  and  ovarian  cysts, 
1 152 ;  and  osteomalacia,  483 

Presbyopia,  725 

Pressure,  36;  in  arthritis,  551,  556;  in  aneu- 
rysm,  238,  250;  hemorrhage,  209;  in 
wounds,  167 

Priapism  in  fracture  of  spine,  693 

Primary  amputations,  376,  1 1 88;  hemorrhage, 
201 ;  operations  in  shock,  151 

Probangs,  846 

Proctitis,  970 

Proctotomy,  982 

Progressive  multiple  neuritis,  300;  myositis,  31 1 

Prolapse  of  anus,  966  ;  kidney,  992  ;  iris,  727  ; 
mesentery,  877;  piles,  961;  rectum,  966; 
excision  of,  968 

Proliferous  cysts,  127,  1 301 

iVoptosis,  738 

I'rostate,  calculi  in,  1087;  enlargement  of,  1 104; 
and  atony,  1075 ;  and  catheterism,  1077; 
inflammation  of,  1083;  gouty,  1085;  suppura- 
tion in,  1087  ;  tumors  of,  1083 

Prostatectomy,  1082 

Prostatitis,  retention  in,  1034 

Prostatotomy,  108 1 
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Provisional  callus,  351 

Pruritus  ani,  970 

Psammoma,  142 

Pscudo-arthrosis,  355 

Pseudo-paralysis,    lio;     of    infants,    469;    in 

rickets,  478,  479 ;  in  strains,  686 
Pteudo-strangulation,  917 
Psoas  abscess  in  Pott's  disease,  705,  709 ;  in- 
flammation of,  and  hip-disease,  596 
Psoriasis  in  syphilis,  icx),  109,  115 
Pttorosperms,  11 73 
Ptomaines,  42 
Pubic  dislocation,  534 
Pudendal  hernia,  910 
Pudic  aneurysm,  258 ;  artery,  hemorrhage  fro.-n, 

211 
Puerperal  arthritis,  564 
Pulleys  for  reduction  of  dislocation,  501,  535 
Pulmonary  congestion  after  fracture,  364 
Pulsating  bronchoccle,  839 ;  orbital  tumor,  737  ; 

sarcoma  and  aneurysm,  240,  257,  490;  tumor 

of  bone,  490 
Pulsation,  expansile,  237;  recurrent,  244,260; 

of  vessels  in  glaucoma,  735 
Pulse  in  aneurysm,  238,  250 
Puncture  of  bladder,   1034;  of  kidneys,  1012; 

of  testis,  1087;  in  delayed  union,  358 
Punctured  fracture  of  skull,  636;  wounds,  157, 

174;  hemorrhage  from,   210,  214;  of  neck, 

815 

Pupil  in  injuries  of  the  sympathetic,  691 

Purgatives  in  peritonitis,  831 

Purpura  and  rickets,  479 

Purulent  exudation,  39 ;  synovitis,  459 

Pus,  46;  in  urine,  1020 

Pustule,  malignant,  84 

Pyaemia,  74 ;  and  cerebral  abscess,  668 

Pyaemic  arteritis,  223;  phlebitis,  234;  arthritis, 

563;  suppuration  in  tendon  sheaths,  314 
Pyelitis,    1006;    calculous,    1002;   suppurative, 

1CX36;  tuberculous,  1007 
Pylorectomy,  876,  946 
Pyogenic  membrane,  46,  448;    organisms,  45, 

74 ;  in  tubercle,  93 
Pyonephrosis,  icx)7 
Pyosalpinx,  1 145 
Pyramidal  cataract,  731 
Pyrogenous  agents,  n,  154 


Q. 


Quiet  necrosis,  447,  451 
Quill  suture,  169 
Quilt  suture,   170 
Quinsy,  792 


R. 

Rabies,  121 

Radial  artery,  ligature  of,  271 

Radical  cure  of  hernia,  899,  906  ;  of  varicose 
veins,  230 

Radius,  dislocation  of,  522  ;  fracture,  403  ;  sub- 
luxation. 524;   and  ulna,  dislocation  of,  520 

Railway  acci<lents,  am})Utalions  in,  476 ;  spine, 
687,699.  719 

Rand,  distinction  of  coils  of  intestine,  919 


Ranala,  1 26,  770 

Rapid  coagulation  in  anearjsm,  245 

Rarefying  osteitis,  446 ;  of  cranium,  658 

Rat-tail  ^s,  880 

Raynaud's  disease,  63 

Reaction  in  concussion,  641 

Readjustment  in  delayed  union,  358 

Rectal  gonorrhoea  in  women,  1097 ;  lever, 
Davy's,  209 

Rectovaginal  fistula,  1168 

Rectum,  atony  of,  after  piles,  966 ;  epithelioma 
of,  983 ;  examination  of,  929,  956 ;  excision, 
985;  fistula,  976;  infiamnution  of,  970; 
lupus,  971,  malformations,  955  ;  plugging  for 
hemorrhage,  965 ;  polypus,  969 ;  prolapse  of, 
966 ;  resection  of,  98t> ;  stricture  of,  965,  979 ; 
ulcer  of,  971,  975  ;  villous  tumor  of,  986 

Recurrent  dislocations,  511  ;  fibroid,  142;  hem 
orrhage,  202,  215  ;  pulsation,  243,  260 

Redressment,  343 

Red  softening  of  brain,  660 ;  of  cord,  689,  719 

Reduction  of  dislocations,  501 

Reef-knot,  262 

Referred  pain  in  hip-disease,  590 

Reflex  paralysis,  29i8  ;  spasm  after  nerve  injary, 
298 

Refl;:xes  in  spinal  injury,  690 

Regeneration  of  nerves,  291 

Reid*s  bandage  for  aneurysm,  245,  260 

Relapsing  typhlitis,  932 

Reminders  in  syphilis,  102 

Remittent  fever,  34 

Renal  calculus,  998;  colic,  998:  cysts,  997; 
fistula,  loii  ;  hematuria,  1020 

Repair,  action  of  leucocytes  on,  28;  of  arteries, 
203 ;  complications  of,  1 62 ;  of  dislocations, 
478  ;  effect  of  nutrition  on,  28  ;  of  fractures, 
349;  epidermis,  159;  of  nerves,  293;  tissue 
changes  in,  28;  of  wounds,  158 

Resection,  osteoplastic,  of  ankle,  611  ;  in  de- 
layed union,  359;  in  fractured  patella,  434; 
of  intestine,  943 ;  rectum,  986 ;  ribs,  867 ; 
subperiosteal,  458 ;  superior  maxilla,  758 

Residual  abscesses,  50,  369,  587  ;  urine,  1073 

Resilient  stricture,  1 103 

Resolution  of  thrombi,  230 

Respiration  in  fracture  of  spine,  692  ;  in  scolio- 
sis, 7 1 5 

Rest  as  a  cause  of  ankylosis,  616;  compared 
with  arthrectomy,  587 ;  in  arthritis,  556 ;  in 
caries,  706 ;  after  dislocation,  503  ;  in  inflam- 
mation, 36  ;  in  synovitis,  556 

Restraint  in  delirium  tremens,  153 

Retained  testis,  1 127 

Retention  cysts,  126 

Retention  of  urine,  1032 ;  in  fractures,  364 ;  after 
piles,  965;  in  stricture,  1109 

Reticular  lyraphangeiectasis,  290 

Reticulated  urethra,  1104 

Retina,  in  myopia,  724  ;  rupture  of,  728 ;  gli- 
oma of,  141 

Retinochoroiditis,  728 

Retromaxillary  polypi,  757 

Retropharyngeal  abscess,  704 

Rhabdosarcoma,  14 1 

Rhagades,  100,  104 

Rheumatic  anhritis,  569;  gout,  570 ;  inflamma- 
tion, 39;  iritis,  730;  nodes,470;  osteitit,47i ; 
phlebitis,  233 

Rheumatism,  gonorrhoea!,  565 
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Rheumatoid  arthritis  ader  dislocations,  502 ; 
compared  with  fracture  of  femur,  420 

Rhinoscleroma,  748 

Ribs,  beading  of,  476 ;  fracture  of,  853  ;  resec- 
tion, 868 

Rickets,  474  ;  acute,  479 ;  as  a  cause  of  flatfoot, 
336;  knock-knee,  341 ;  fracture,  347;  and 
scurvy,  479;  of  skull,  475,  482,  657;  of 
spine,  711;  visceral  changes,  477 

Rider's- bone,  136,  306 

Right-angled  contraction,  336 

Rigidity  of  jaws,  768;  of  muscles,  336 

Rigor,  48,  163;  in  pyaemia,  76 

Risus  sardonicus,  120 

Rizzoli's  operation  on  jaws,  769 

Robson,  Mayo,  297 

Rodent  ulcer,  146;  on  eyelid,  736;  on  face, 
748 

Rosenmuller,  organ  of,  127 

Roseola,  recurrent,  icx> ;  syphilitic,  99 

Rotation  in  reduction  of  dislocated  humerus, 
515  ;  in  scoliosis,  713 

Roth  on  curvature  of  spine,  716 

Rouge's  operation,  754 

Roux's  amputation,  1 199 

Reduction  en  masse^  890 

RufTer,  124 

Rules  for  ligature  of  arteries,  261 

Rupia,  100,  115 

Rupture  or  aneurysm,  240,  259 ;  arteries  in 
fractures,  365  ;  bladder,  1026 ;  ectopic  gesta- 
tion, 1 146;  globe,  728;  hernial  sac,  890  ; 
muscles,  308;  of  abdomen,  870;  perineum, 
1 169;  stricture,  I  ill;  urethra,  1088;  in 
lithotomy,  1058 


Sac,  anatomy  of  hernial,  878  ;  in  radical  cure, 
900  ;  rupture  of,  890 

Sacculated  aneurysm,  235 

Sacculus  of  bladder,  1037,  1045,  1104 

Sacrococcygeal  cysts,  1 29  ;   tumors,  684 

Sacroiliac  disease,  603  ;    and  hip  disease,  596 

Sacrum,  fracture  of,  4I2 

Sailors,  fractures  in,  357 

Sal  alembroth,  164 

Salicylic  creosote  plaster  in  lupus,  191  ;  warts, 
198 

Salivary  calculi,  795  ;  division  of  duct  of,  745  ; 
fistula,  745 ;  inflammation  of  gland,  794 ; 
tumors  of,  795 

Salivation  in  syphilis,  1 12 

Salmon  and  Ody's  truss,  881 

Saphena  vein,  varix  of,  227 

Saprsemia,  43,  163 

Sarcoma  and  aneurysm,  240,  258 ;  of  bone, 
487;  of  breast,  1 1 79;  cysts  in,  126;  of  dura- 
mater,  660,  673  ;  degeneration  of,  1 41  ;  as  a 
cause  of  fracture,  349 ;  generalization  of, 
142;  jaws,  772;  kidney,  998;  ovary,  II48; 
malignancy  of,  141  ;  skull,  659,  673  ;  testes, 
1 1 92;  varieties  of,  138 

Sayre's  bandage  in  fracture  of  clavicle,  389 ; 
jacket  in  caries  of  spine,  706  ;   fracture,  696 

Scabbing  of  wounds,  159 

Scalds,  179;  of  the  eye,  726;  of  glottis,  821 

Scalp,  cellulitis  of,  71,  655;  diseases  of,  654; 
cysts  of,  128,  656;  tumors  of,  656;  wounds 
of,  632 


Scapula,   dislocation    of,    508;    fracture,   39 1 ; 

sarcoma,  490 
Scarification  of  larynx,  822 
Scarlatinal  arthritis,  564 ;  inflammation  of  neck, 

823 
Scarpa's  shoe,  331 
Scars,  175 

Sche<le's  dressing,  171 
Schizomycetes,  25 
Schrapnell  s  membrane,  799 
Sciatic  aneurysm,  258  ;  dislocation  of  hip,  530 ; 

compared   with    fracture,  419;    hernia,  910; 

nerve,  stretching  of,  302 
Scirrhus,  148,  1 1 80;  of  intestine,  923 
Scissor- legged  progression,  592 
Sclerosis,  447,  465 
Scoliosis,  710 
Scott's  dressing,  553 
Scraping     lupus,     1 90;      lymph-glands,     287 

tongue,  780,  785 
Scrofula,  91 

Scrofulous  arthritis,  580 
Scrotum,    diseases    of,  1 1 25  ;    examination    of, 

1 1 26 
Scurvy,  as  a  cause  of  fracture,  348 ;  and  rickets, 

479 
Sebaceous  cysts,  126;  of  scalp,  656  ;  of  face,  772 

Secondary  amputation,  380,  1 1 88;  hemorrhage, 
201,  243;  in  fractures,  368,  381  ;  after  piles, 
965  ;  in  cleft  palate,  761  ;  treatment  of,  216; 
nodes,  464 

Section  of  spinal  cord,  partial,  698;  perineal, 
1117 

Semilunar  cartilages,  dislocation  of,  537 

Semimembranosus  bursa,  321  ;  cysts,  575 

Senile  cataract,  732 ;  gangrene,  68 ;  struma, 
III ;  tuberculosis,  585 

Senn,  amputation  of  thigh,  119$;  on  enteror- 
rhaphy,  944;  intestinal  anutomosis,  946; 
omental  grafting,  944;  injection  of  hydrogen 
gas,  X71 

Sensation  in  injury  to  spine,  691 

Separation  as  a  cause  of  non-union,  357 ;  of 
epiphyses,  363 ;  of  femur,  426,  428 ;  of 
humerus,  393,  521  ;  in  osteitis,  457  ;  of  radius, 
405  ;  osseous  union  after,  425  ;  of  tibia,  440 

Septic  fever,  42,  163;  infection,  82;  inflamma- 
tion in  wounds,  162;  intoxication,  43 

Septicn;mia,  82 

Sequestra  after  amputation,  462 

Sequestrotomy,  461 

Serocyslic  disease,  127,  1 178 

Serous  cysts  of  breast,  1 176;  exudation,  39; 
iritis,  730 

Serpiginous  eruptions,  105;  ulcers,  194 

Sessile  hemorrhoids,  961 

Shattock,  325 

Slieath  of  arteries,  method  of  opening,  262 

Shock,  149;  death  from,  669  ;  diagnosis  from 
hemorrhage,  1 5 1  ;  in  fractures,  365 ;  as  a 
cause  of  suppression,  992  ;  operations  during, 
151  ;  from  passage  of  catheter,  1093  •  '^^  ^^' 
way  accidents,  669 

Shortening  in  hip-disease,  594 

Shoulder,  amputation  at,  1 190 ;  dislocation  of, 
508  ;  unreduced,  498,  527  ;  disease  of,  612  ; 
excision  of,  620;  fracture  into,  396;  fre- 
quency of  dislocation  of,  497  ;  growing  out  of, 
713  :  osteoarthritis  of,  573 ;  paralysis  of  mus- 
cles of,  501 ;    shape  of,  in  synovitis,  550 
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Signoroni's  tourniquet,  209 

Silicate  of  soda  splints,  374 

Silk  ligatures,  213 

Simple  caries,  448 

Sinus,  56;  thrombosis  of  lateral,  669 

Size  of  urethra,  1 106 

Skin,  diseases  of,  189;  grafting,  160;  trans- 
plantation, 176 

Skull :  craniotabes,  657  ;  exfoliation  from,  459 ; 
fracture  of,  643;  inflammation  after,  662  ; 
hypertrophy  of,  657 ;  nodes  on,  464 ;  osteoma 
of,  658,  662 ;  in  osteomalacia,  483  ;  osteitis  of, 
658 ;  in  osteitis  deformans,  480 ;  in  rickets, 
474,  482,  657  ;  sarcoma  of,  659  ;  syphilitic 
inflammation,  107,  465,  658 ;  tubercular  dis- 
eases, 658;  tumors  of,  659 

Sloughing  in  fracture,  368 ;  in  intussusception, 
914,  922  ;  in  spinal  injury,  690 

Smith's  gag,  760 ;  tubular  needles,  761 ;  Nathan 
Smith's  splint,  424,  436 

Smoker's  patch,  105,  780 

Snuffles,  109,  753 

Soft  chancre,  98 

Softening  of  brain,  660;  of  spinal  cord,  688, 
718;  of  thrombi,  231 

Solid  oedema,  39,  290 

Solution  of  calculi,  1003 

Sonnenburg,  cystectomy,  1070 

Sounding  for  calculi,  1045 

Sounds,  Bellocq's,  752;  bulbous,  1 108;  for 
diagnosis,  1107 

Spasm  in  arthritis,  551,  556;  cortical,  after 
head-injury,  644;  of  larynx,  812;  in  swal- 
lowing,  847;  in  tetanus,  1 18 

Spasmodic  closure  of  jaws,  768;  contraction 
after  nerve-injury,  299;  croup  and  rickets, 
478;  stricture,  1102,  1 107 

Spastic  paralysis,  662  ;  rigidity,  336 

Speculum:  anal,  957  ;  aural,  799 

Spence's  amputation,  1189 

Spermatic  cord,  diagnosis  of  tumors  of,  1 127 

Spermatocele,  127 

Spheroidal-celled  carcinoma,  147 

Spina  bifida,  680;  false,  680;  ventosa,  472 

Spinal  canal,  narrowing  of,  in  caries,  702;  cord, 
compression  of,  in  caries,  703;  curvature,  712; 
inflammation  of,  718  ;  injuries  of,  697  ;  tumors 
of,  720 

Spine,  caries  of,  700;  dislocation  of,  687 ;  frac- 
ture, 687  ;  railway,  686,  699  ;  in  rickets,  476  ; 
sprains  of,  685 

Splicing  nerves,  297  ;  tendons,  308 

Splint,  liavarian,  438 ;  Bryant's,  426,  598 ; 
Carr's,  407  ;  Croft's,  438  ;  Desault's,  422 ; 
Dupuytren's,  440;  Ellis's,  390;  Erichsen's, 
393:  extemporized,  370;  in  fractures  of  the 
^CR.  435;  Gamgee's,  373,  438;  Gordon's, 
407;  Hammond's,  384;  Ilodgen's,  424,  436; 
interdental,  383 ;  leatlier  for  fracture  of  pa- 
tella, 433 ;  Lister's,  for  wrist,  624 ;  Liston's, 
422 ;  Maclniyre's,  42$  ;  MiddeldorpPs,  397  ; 
movable,  373,  436;  Nathan  Smith's,  424, 
436  ;  plaster,  373, 438 ;  poroplastic,  373,  437  ; 
Pott's,  439 ;  in  rickets,  478 ;  for  semilunar 
cartilages,  539  ;  in  spinal  caries,  706 ;  in  spinal 
fracture,  695  ;  stocking,  436;  in  talipes,  327, 
330 ;  Thomas's  hip,  599  ;  knee,  423,  609  ;  for 
jaw,  384 

Splinters  in  fractures,  378 

Spontaneous  aneurysm,  235  ;  cure  of  aneurysm, 


238 ;  fracture  in  sarcoma,  490 ;  regenciatioo 
of  nerves,  292 

Sprains,  495  ;  of  back,  685  ;  of  flexor  tendons, 
408 

Spur  formation  in  artificial  anus,  947 ;  in  ot- 
otomy, 948 

Staff  in  lithotomy,  1054,  1058  ;  Syme's,  1115; 
Wheelhouse's,  11 17 

Stages  of  hip  disease,  598 

Staphylococci,  25,  45,  74,  163,  454 

Staphyloma,  posterior,  724 

Starch  in  rickets,  477  ;  for  splints,  373 

Starting  pains,  556 

Stasis,  27 

Stephen  Smith's  amputation,  1 197 

Stercoral  ulcers,  923 

Sterility  and  varicocele,  1138 

Stemo-mastoid,  division  of,   825 ;     indaratioD 

8*5 
Sternum,  injuries  of,  855 

Sthenic  fever,  33 

Stiffness  after  dislocations,  503 

Stimson,  524 

Stimulants  in  delirium  tremens,  153;  in  gan- 
grene, 66 ;  gout,  568 ;  hemorrhage,  204 ;  in- 
flammation, 40,  73,  81 ;  intestinal  stran^pila- 
tion,  917,  921 ;  shock,  151 

Stirrup  for  fracture  of  femur,  4^2 

Stocking  splint,  436 

Stokes,  338 ;  amputation,  1197 

Stomach,  operations  on,  874 

Stomatitis,  746,  763 

Strabismus,  724 

Strangulation  by  bands,  91 1 ;  in  hernia,  8S4 ; 
internal  911 ;  of  peritoneum,  888 ;  of  piles, 
961  *,  symptoms  of,  in  hernia,  885 

Strangury,  1038 

Strapping,  168;  of  testis,  1 131 

Streptococcus,  26,  45,  69,  163,  454;  exysipelatis, 

79 
Stretching  nerves,  301,  407 

Stricture  of  intestine,  923 ;  after  hernia,  895; 
as  a  cause  of  strangulation,  915 

Stricture  of  oesophagus,  849 ;  of  rectum,  980; 
after  piles,  967 ;  of  urethra,  1 102 ;  cure  of, 
1 108;  dilatation  of,  I109  ;  division  of,  iill ; 
effects  of,  1 103;  electroljTsis  in,  11 18;  exci- 
sion of,  1 1 18;  locality,  1 103;  measurement, 
1 108;  retention  in,  1033;  rupture  of,  I  ill; 
symptoms  of,  1 105  ;  treatment,  1089 

Struggling  in  anaesthesia,  371 

Strumous  arthritis,  580;  lupus,  171  •  osteitb,472; 
and  syphilitic  nodes,  470 

Stumps,  diseases  of,  1203;  hemhorrage  from, 
216;  neuralgia  of,  301 

Styes,  735 

Styptics,  214 

Subarachnoid  hemorrhage,  642,  649 

Subastragalar    amputation,    1 201  ;     dislocatkn, 

544 
Subcaecal  fossa,  912 

Subclavian  aneurysm,  245,   254;    artery,  coo- 

pression   of,  268;  ligature,  266;  and  carotid 

arteries,  ligature  of,  245 
Subclavicular  dislocation,  510 
Subcoracoid  dislocation,  509 
Subcranial  hemorrhage,  648 ;    nodes,  465 ; 

puration,  664 
Subcutaneous    nerve-stretching,  30a; 

tomy,  1 1 15 
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Sabduml     ahscgBS    669;      svpfcnboo,     664; 

he£&DffT!Lig<e,  642,  64$ 
Sahg^.cn<»d  disjocatkvi,  509 
Sabhroid  cysts,  129:  phanntgotoaij,  $25 
SaHingiULl  bmsau  771 :  erst,  129 
Sabliixatk>n,  497 ;   of  cUvid«,  505  ;    hnmerus, 

510;  lower  ]iv,  505  :  radios,  523 
Scbamnmanr  abscess,  1 17$ 
SabmaxilUnr  tumors,  796 
Submocofis  fibroids,  I161 
Sabperiostcal  qrsts,  773;  exdsaoo,  620;  hem- 

onrbagc  in  rickets,  479 ;  resectioa,  45$ 
Snbpentoneal  futtj  hernia,  909  ;  blvoids,  1161  ; 

lipoma,  132 
Sobspinoos  disiocation,  510 
Subangoal  exostosis,  4S5 
Suction  cannula  for  tracheotomy,  S30 
Sogar  in  arine,  1020 
Soggesdon,  700 
Suicidal  woands  of  throat,  S14 
Sulphide  of  calcium,  193 
Superficial  glossitis,  7S0 
Superior  maxilla,   fracture   of,    382 ;  resection, 

756 

Supemomerary  fingers,  322 

Supports  in  canes  of  spine,  706 ;  in  curvature, 
718 

Suppression  of  urine,  1033 

Suppurating  bubo,  97,  2S3 

Suppuration  in  aneurysm,  239,  244 ;  in  antrum, 
766;  in  bums,  iSo;  in  compound  fractures, 
353;  catarrhal  of  joints,  550 ;  diffuse,  46, 
51  ;  and  embolism,  50;  after  extravasation 
of  blood,  156;  and  hemorrhage,  2i6;  intra- 
cranial, 664;  of  scalp,  657  ;  in  spinal  caries, 
703,  709;  symptoms,  46 ;  in  syphilis,  102  ; 
in  wounds,  158,  163 

Suppurative  arthritis,  495,  559 ;  arteritis,  222 ; 
bursitis,  320;  fever,  49;  meningitis,  664; 
microbes,  45;  orchitis,  1134;  osteitis,  456; 
of  skull,  658,  462;  otitis,  671;  parotitis, 
795  ;  peritonitis,  934  ;  phlebitis.  233 ;  pyel- 
itis, 1002,  1007;  prostatitis,  1084;  tenosyno- 
vitis, 313 

Supra-coracoid  dislocation,  509 

Suprapubic  cystotomy,  1062;  lithotomy,  1060 ; 
prostatectomy,  1082 

Supraspinous  dislocation,  535 

Supravaginal  hysterectomy,  1 163;  amputation 
of  cervix,  11 66 

Surgical  emphysema,  861  ;  kidney,  993,  1008 

Sutures,  168;  of  bladder,  1028;  after  cystot- 
omy, 1061,  1069;  Czemy's,  945;  Greig 
Smith's,  945  ;  in  fracture  of  patella,  432 ; 
Joubert's,  943 ;  Lembert's,  943 ;  of  nerves, 
295  ;  in  scalp  wounds,  632 ;  of  tendons, 
308;  of  urethra,  1089;    in  wounds  of  neck, 

815 

Sweep's  cancer,  1125 

Sycosis,  735 

Syme's  amputation,    1 199;    gluteal    aneurysm, 

258;    staff,    1 1 15;      tenotomy,   of    jwsterior 

tibial,  330;  urethrotomy,  1 1 15 
Symmetrical  ganj;rene,  80 
Symmetery  in  syphilis,  loi 
Sympathic    irritation,    727 ;    ophthalmia,    727 ; 

paralysis,  691 
Syncope  from  catheters,  1093 
Synovial  fringes,  hypertrophy  of,  460,  567,  614; 

hemiae,  552,  572;  pouches,  552;  sheaths  of 


tendons,  arransemenl  <»C  in  pitlvu  3IS>  w^" 

6Ammation  wf,  311 
SynoTitis,  545,  540;    after  injunr,  403;    liem- 

orrhi^ic,  222;  in  osteoMthntKk  $70;  r*l>t)* 

larr.  571 ;  in  syphilis^  oil ;  inbermUr.  5^0 
Syphilis,  Q5 ;   acquired,  97  ;  ns  a  cause  \^  tmc^ 

toie,  34:^ ;  duration  of  conta^k'^ir«nes2is   lOd ; 

of  herevlitarr  transmission,    102,  10$;  eni|>- 

tions,  loi ;  on  the  6Me,  747  ;  bereditaiy.  1 10 ; 

intermediate,  33  ;  lupus,  190 ;  nii>cnrrijise  in, 

109 ;  and  phage\i^na,  6q  ;  (VtyiKKUS  I'^f,  107  ; 

secv^nd  attacks  of,  108 ;  secvuidary,  99 ;  teeth 

in  hereditary,  iio;  tertiary,  103 
Syi^hilitic  arleritiis  -24 ;  as  a  cause  v^f  aneurysm, 

236:  caries,  449;  efMdidymitis,  1129;    |:K>s« 

sitis,   7S2 ;    laryngitis,    808 ;    neuritis,    29g ; 

orchitis,  1131  ;  ivsteitis,  405,  407.  058;  j^hle- 

bitis,  234;  ^'«mphigus,  ick)  ;  stiunatitis,  7tv|; 

synovitis,  608;  ulcers,  1 93;  of  rectum,  971  ; 

urethritis,  1098 
Syringocele,  682 


Tagliacotian  o^^ration,  751 

Tait,  on  operations  on  the  gall-bladder,  953 

Tali^xrs,   325;    acquirevl,  332;    arcuatus,  334; 

calcaneus,  325,  334  ;  ei)uinovarus,  3^6  ;  e\)ui- 

nws,    ^ij^i    plantaris,  334;    relapeil,   331  ; 

valgus,  325,  334 
Tampon   for  rectum,  965  ;   UuckUon  Ilrowne's, 

1057;  laryngeal.  831 
Tapping  the  bladder,  1035  ;    hydrocele,  II4I  ; 

ovarian  cysts.  1 155 
Tnr  in  lupus,  192 
Tarsectomy,  331 
Taxis,  889;    accidents  from,  8S0;    duration  of, 

859 ;  for  inguinal  hernia,  8t>8 
Teale's  amputation,  llvS8.  llgS 
Teeth   in  hereditary  syphilis,    llo;    in  rickctM, 

475 
Temperature  in  cortical  lesions,  646;  in  fracture 

of  spine,  693  ;  after  nerve-section,  294 
Temporal  artery,  ligature  of,  26() 
Temporomaxillary    articulation,    ankyloiiiH    of, 

769 
Tendo-Achillis.  contraction  of.  \\b\  rupture  of, 

307 ;  section  of,  330,  427,  43(>,  440 
Tendons,  dislocation   of.  3ck>  ;  section  of,  329 ; 

splicing,  30S ;  suture,  308  ;  unitm,  329 
Tenosynovitis,  330 
Tenotomy,  174,  330;  of  ])almnr  fa.Hcia,  317  ;  in 

fractures,  371,  427,  439;   of  »ti*rno-ma»toid, 

825  ;  for  strabismus,  739 
Tension  of  eyeball,  733 ;  as  a  cnusr  of  innammn- 

li<>".39.  »55.  «72 
Teratomata,  129 

Tertiary  nodes,  465 

Te>ti8,  dermoid  cysts  of,  129;  cnchoujlroma  of, 

135;      hernia,'    1134;    inllammation,    1129; 

malformations  of,  11 27;    puncture   of,  I13I; 

sarcoma  of,  141  ;  strapping,  1131  ;  tumors  of, 

1 135;  unde»cen<lcd,  with  hernia,  <)(Ky 
Tetanus,  1 18,  299;  hydrophobicus,  1 18 
Thecal  abscess,  313 
Thiersch  amputation  of  penis,  1 125;  dressing  for 

wounds,  165;  extroversion  of  bladder,  1026; 

method  of  grafting,  160 
Third  nerve,  injury  to,  650 
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Thomas'  boot   for  flat-foot,  337;   diagnosis  of 

hip-disease,  591 ;  splint  for  hip,  599 ;  jaw,  384  ; 

knee,    423,   610;    double,    for    spine,    708; 

wrench,  600 
Thompson's  bladder-forceps,  1068 
Thoracic  duct,  wounds  of,  281 
Thoracoplasty,  867 
Thorax  \See  Chesl)  ;  deformity  in  caries,  702 ; 

in  curvature  of  spine,  7 1 5 
Thorburn,  injuries  of  spine,  690,  700 
Thrill  in  aneurysm,  237 
Throat,  scald  of,  821 ;  wound  of,  762 
Thrombosis,   27  ;    of  arteries,  225  ;  in  fractures, 

364  ;  of  lateral  sinus,  253,  669 ;  in  pyaemia, 

74  ;  traumatic,  217  ;  of  veins,  228 
Thrombotic  abscesses,  75  ;  gangrene,  63;  piles, 

959 
Thrush,  763 

Thumb,  amputation  of,  1 192;  avulsion  of,  307  ; 
dislocation  of,  525 

Thyroarytenoid  muscles,  paralysis  of,  812 

Thyroid  gland,  cysts  of,  827, 839;  accessory  ones, 
841;  enlargement  of,  839 ;  fibrous  degenera- 
tion, 839  ;  inflammation,  838  ;  malignant, 
disease  of,  844 ;  operations  on,  884 

Thyroid  dislocation  of  hip,  533 

Thyro-lingual  canal,  S26 

Thyrotomy,  833  ;  for  carcinoma,  809 

Tibia,  fracture  of,  438 ;  with  fibula,  435  ;  in 
rickets,  476  ;  separation  of  epiphysis  of,  441 ; 
syphilitic  disease  of,  469  ;  tubeicular  65. 

Tibial  arteries,  ligature  of,  278;  wounds  of,  212 
366,  477;  tendons,  dislocation  of,  309;  divi- 
sion, 329. 

Tic,  301 

Tilleman,  297 

Tilting  of  pelvis,  592 

Toes,  amputation  of,  1 202  ;  deformities  of,  328 

Tongue,  hypertrophy  of,  778 ;  inflammation, 
779;  leucoplakia,  781  ;  malformations,  778; 
operations  on,  787  ;  syphilis  of,  783  ;  tubercle 
of,  784;  tumors  of,  784 ;  ulceration,  780 

Tonsillotome,  793 

Tonsils,  calculi  in,  794  ;  excision  of,  793 ; 
hypertrophy  of,  792  ;  inflammation,  791  ;  sup- 
puration, 792;  tumors,  794;  wounds,  214, 
265 

Tophi,  $67 

Torsion  of  arteries,  212  ;  of  hernial  sac,  901 

Torticollis,  824 

Tourniquets,  208;  Jordan  Lloyd's,  1 194;  for 
reduction  of  dislocated  jaw,  505 

Trachea  dilator,  821,  830 ;  exploration  of,  820; 
foreign  bodies  in,  819;  ulceration  after 
tracheotomy,  833  ;  wounds  of,  815 

Tracheotomy,  S28 ;  for  foreign  bodies,  820 ;  in 
goitre,  843  ;  for  scald,  822  ;  tubes,  830 

Transfusion  in  hemorrhage,  204;  in  shock,  151 

Transniissibility  of  syphilis,  102 

Transplantation  of  l)one,  359;  frog's  skin,  162  ; 
muscle,  307  ;  mucous  membrane,  161  ;  nerves, 
298  ;  skin,  162,  176 

Traumatic  aneurysm,  205;  in  fractures,  366; 
treatment  of,  217,  248;  cataract,  726  ;  mydri- 
asis, 727;  delirium,  153;  epilepsy,  654; 
fever,  42,  154,  173;  gangrene,  65;  insanity, 
654;  nodes,  451;  stricture  of  (esophagus, 
850  ;  urethra,  1088  ;  synovitis,  493  ;  ulcers, 
196 


Travois,  1207 

Tremor  in  delirium,  152 

Trendelenburg's  operation  for  ectopia,  1026; 
tampon,  831 ;  on  amputation  of  thigh,  1194 

Trephining,  675 ;  for  cerebral  alncess,  671 ; 
hemorrhage,  653 ;  tumor,  675  ;  the  ches^ 
865  ;  in  chronic  meningitis,  670 ;  for  epilepsy, 
654  ;  for  fracture  of  skoll,  636  ;  for  insanity, 
654  ;  in  osteitis,  451,  458,  559,  61 1 ;  for  rap- 
ture of  middle  meningeal,  652 

Trephining  the  spine,  720 ;  for  disease,  709 ;  far 
injury,  697 

Treves  on  intussusception,  920 ;  obstniciioci, 
925;  splint,  286;  on  strangolation,  91S; 
typhlitis,  932 

Tripier's  amputation,  1 201 

Tripoliih,  374 

Trismus,  118,  neonatorum,  118 

Trophic  lesions  after  nerve-section,  294 ;  in  sptoal 
injury,  691,  718 

Trusses,  88io 

Tubage  for  dyspnoea  after  tracheotomy,  832; 
of  larynx,  834 ;  oesophagus,  8$i 

Tubercle,  anatomical,  91  ;  bacillus  of.  9I;  in- 
fection by,  92  ;  in  lupus,  1 89;  painfiil  sub- 
cutaneous, 130 

Tubercular  abscesses,  treatment  of,  587 ;  adenitis, 
284 ;  of  neck,  824  ;  arthritis,  580,  588 ;  bor- 
siiis,  320;  caries,  449,  474;  of  skall,  658; 
of  spine,  700;  disease  of  brain,  673  ;  of  bone, 
558, 588, 606 ;  of  choroid,  734 ;  of  chest  wall. 
830;  of  larynx,  807;  of  tendons,  314;  of 
tongue,  785 ;  peritonitis,  936 ;  prostatitis, 
1085  ;  pyelitis,  1007 ;  sequestra,  587  ;  stoma- 
titis, 765 ;  ulceration  of  skin,  195  ;  of  intestine, 
causing  stricture,  923 ;  of  rectum,  971 ;  nretb- 
ritis,  1098 

Tubercular  leprosy,  1 16 

Tuberculosis,  senile,  585 

Tubes,  tracheotomy,  830 

Tubular  lymphangeiectasis,  290 

Tufnell's  treatment  of  aneurysm,  241 

Tumor  albus,  605  ;  of  bladder,  1064 ;  brain, 
673;  bone,  484;  choroid,  734;  jaws,  770; 
kidney,  998;  larynx,  809;  mouth,  770;  men- 
inges, 673  ;  nares,  755  ;  orbit,  737 ;  salivary 
glands,  795  ;  scalp,  656 ;  skull,  673  ;  spinal 
cord,  720;  scrotum,  1125;  testis,  1135; 
tongue,  784  ;  tonsils,  793 

Tying- in-catheter,  1094 

Tympanitic  abscesses,  51 

Typhlitis,  931 

Typhoid,  arthritis  after,  564  ;  necrosis,  464 

Twisted  suture,  170 

Twisting  of  ovarian  pedicle,  1155 


U 

Ulcer,   193;    atheromatous,   225;    of  bladder, 

1038  ;    cancerous,  148  ;   of  dnodenain,  I  Si ; 

face,  748,750;  intestine,  923  ;  leg,  194.^; 

perforating  of  foot,  294,  578  ;  of  fcctam,97i; 

rodent,  146;    on  eye,  736;    of   scars,  177 ; 

syphilitic,  105,  194;   of  tongue,  780;  vaiK- 

ties,  58,  193 
Ulceration,  58 
Ulcerative  endocarditis,  223,  233; 
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Ulna,  dislocation  of,  519 ;  fracture,  408 

Ulnar  artery,  ligature  of,  272 

Umbilical  hernia,  907 

Union  of  epiphyses,  394,  426,  441,  447  ;  pre- 
mature in  rickets,  475 ;  in  syphilis,  469 ;  by 
first  intention,  158;  by  second  and  third 
intention.  159;  by  granulations,  159;  under 
a  scab,  159;  of  fractiu^es,  349  ;  delayed,  354 ; 
failure  of,  355  ;  fibrous,  355  ;  of  neck  of 
femur,  416;  of  patella,  430;  of  skull,  605; 
of  nerves,  292 

Unna,  191 

Unreduced  dislocations,  498 ;  of  elbow,  522  ; 
femur,  535  ;  radius,  522  ;  shoulder,  578 

Ununited  fracture,  355  ;  of  patella,  433 

Urachus,  cysts  in,  128 

Urxmia  and  concussion,  646 

Urate  of  soda  in  gout,  567 

Urea,  amount  of,  1017 

Ureter,  catheterization  of,  ion ;  impaction, 
1002 

Ureterotomy,  1002 

Urethra,  calculus  in,  1090;  dilatation  of,  in 
stricture,  1 104  ;  of  female,  1069 ;  diseases 
of  female,  1 1 22 ;  effect  of  catheters  on, 
109 1  ;  foreign  bodies  in,  1090 ;  inflamma- 
tion of,  109$  ;  irritable,  1 108  ;  rupture  of, 
1088  ;  in  lithotomy,  1058  ;  stricture  of,  1102  ; 
suture  of,  1089 ;  tying  catheter  in,  1094 ; 
traumatic  stricture  of,  1088 ;  washing  out, 
1099 

Urethral  arthritis,  564  ;  caruncle,  1 123  ;  epididy- 
mitis, 1 129,  fistula,  1 1 21;  fever,  1093  ; 
hiumaturia,  1020 ;  prostatotomy,  1081 

Urethrametcr,  1 106 

Urethritis,  retention  in,  1024 

Urethrocele,  1 123 

Urethroscope,  iioi 

Urethrotomy,  1 1 12 

Uric  acid,  amount  of,  1017 

Urinary  abscess,  1 119;  fistula,  loil,  1121 

Urine,  deposits  in,  102 1  ;  examination  of,  1015  ; 
extravasation  of,  11 18;  from  kidney,  990; 
incontinence  of,  1031  ;  organisms  in,  1022  ; 
reaction  of,  1016;  retention  of,  1032;  after 
piles,  965 ;  secretion  of,  in  fraclured  spine, 
693;  specific  gravity,  1015  ;  suppression  of, 
992  ;  surgical  aspect  of,  1015  ;  variations  in 
quantity,  10 1 5 

Uterine  appendages,  removal  of,  1 146,  1162; 
and  ovarian  tumors,  diagnosis  of,  1 153 

Uterus,  cancer  of,  1165  ;  cervix,  amputation  of, 
1 1 66;  laceration  of,  1 168;  extirpation  of, 
1 166;  tumors  of,  1 1 59 


Vagina,  affections  of,  1 168 

Vaginal  hydrocele,  1 139 

Valsalva,  method  of  inflating  ear,  797 

Varicocele,  II 38  ;  diagnosis  of,  li  26  ;  operation 
for,  1 1 39:  in  syphilis,  102;  and  wasting  of 
testis,  II 38 

Varicose  ulcer,  229  ;  vein,  227 

Varioloid  eruption  in  syphilis,  100 

Varix,  aneurysmal,  217  ;  arterial,  221  ;  of  in- 
ternal saphena,  227  ;  of  lymphatics,  290 

Varus,  spurious.  328,  335 

Vascular  growth  of  urethra,  1122,  1168 


Vault  of  skull,  fracture  of,  634 ;  syphilitic,  causes 
of,  466 

Veins :  diseases  of,  227  ;  entry  of  air  into,  219  ; 
injury  of,  218  ;  ligature  of  artery  and,  218  ; 
ligature  in  pyaemia,  669  ;  ruptured,  in  frac- 
tures, 367 ;  varicose,  227 

Velpeau,  dislocation  of  clavicle,  507,  5d^ 

Venereal  wart,  198 

Venous  angeiomata,  220;  hemorrhage,  201  ; 
hemorrhoids,  960 ;  mevi,  143,  220 ;  pulsation 
in  glaucoma,  733  ;  obstruction,  231 

Ventral  hernia,  909 

Vemeuil,  958 

Verrucie,  loi,  143  ;  necrogenic,  189 

Vertebrae,  rotation  of,  in  curvature,  713 

Vertebral  artery,  ligature  of,  268;  wound,  215, 
816;  column.     .S>^  Spine. 

Vesical  calculus,  1041  ;  hematuria,  1020 

Vesico- vaginal  fistula,  1 1 23 

Vesicular  eruptions  after  nerve  section,  294 

Vessels,  formation  of,  29  ;  injuries,  201 ;  occlu- 
sion, 206;  of  neck,  wounds  of,  815 

Villous  cancer,  127;  growths,  143;  tumor  of 
bladder,  1064;  of  rectum,  986 

Virus  of  hydrophobia,  123 

Viscera,  abdominal,  rupture  of,  870  ;  wounds, 
872 

Visceral  changes  in  rickets,  477  ;  congestion  in 
burns,  180 

Volvulus,  912;  after  hernia,  89$  ;  treatment  of, 
920 

Vomiting  in  anaesthesia,  187;  in  hernia,  887, 
916;  after  herniotomy,  895  ;  in  obstruction, 
926 

Vulcanite  splints  in  fracture  of  jaw,  384 

Vulva,  affections  of,  1 1 68 


W 

Wall  of  thorax,  injuries  of,  853 

Walsham's  shoe,  337 

Walton-Wells  cot,  1208 

Wardrop's  method  of  ligature,  245 

Waring  in  ununited  fracture,  359;  of  jaw,  384 

Warmth  in  arthritis,  551 ;  in  inflammation,  36 

Warts,  198 

Washing  out  bladder,  1039;  in  enlarged  prostate, 
1079  ;  urethra,  1099 

Wasting  after  ligature  of  arteries  215  ;  after  in- 
flammation of  joints,  551,  571,  593 

Water  cushion  in  fracture  of  femur,  417 

Watson's  canula,  1080 

Wax  in  ear,  799 

Weakness  as  a  cause  of  spinal  curvature,  713 

Webbed  fingers,  324 

Webbing  straps  for  fracture  of  jaw,  383 

Wedges  in  reduction  of  dislocated  jaw,  505 

Wet-cupping  in  inflammation,  37 

Wharton's  duct,  cyst  from,  126 

Wheelhouse's  perineal  section,  III7;  on  pro- 
lapse, 968 

Whip  bougies,  mo 

Whitehead :  on  excision  of  tongue,  787  ;  on  piles, 
965 ;  tracheotomy,  S28 

Whitehead's  varnish,  790 

White  swelling,  606 

Whitlow,  313;  after  nerve-section,  293 

Wilson's  cystometer,  679 
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